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ABAETSHEEFF,  Oomrr,  a  Rnssiiin  states- 
Hum,  bom  In  1763,  died  April  21, 1884.    His 
name  is  deeply  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
his  country  in  the  present  oentnry.    Descended 
from  an  insignificant  and  obecora  family,  he  was 
educated  in  the  militsry  school  of  Bt.  Petersburg. 
He  entered  the  artillery,  and  in  this  branch  of 
servioe  reached  the  highest  rank.     He  was 
one  of  the  &ToriteB  of  Panl  I.,  and  for  a  short 
time  goTemor-general  of  St  Petersbnra,  bnt 
waa  dismissed  on  acoonnt  €f(  the  insnf»rab]e 
banhnees  of  his  diaracter.    Paul  made  him 
commander  of  his  favorite  reghnent  of  goards 
at  Qatsfaina,  an  imperial  reridenoe  in  the  envi- 
loos  of  the  capital.    Suspicions  of  danger,  and 
espedally  distrustful  of  Oount  Pahlen,  Paul, 
tiie  dav  before  his  murder,  sent  an  ordet  to 
Araktshetf  to  march  with  his  regiment  in* 
stantly  to  the  rescue  of  the  emperor.     The 
eemrier  was  detained  by  the  conspirators,  and 
Araktsfaeiff  reached  the  barriers  of  the  cspital 
after  the  crime  was  accomplished.    AlezaMer, 
the  successor  of  Paul,  kept  Araktshe^ff  near 
his  person.    He  was  most  influential  with  that 
emperor  during  his  whole  reign,  and  the  only 
one  who  remuned  nnahaken  in  his  master's 
ikvor.    Araktshedff  was  active,  energetic,  but 
hard,  and  filled  with  the  utmost  contempt 
towara  mankind.    The  military  colonies  intro- 
dooed  into  Bussia  under  Alexander,  were  cre- 
sted and  organized  by  Araktsheflfl^  amid  blood- 
ihed  and  crnelties,  and  the  curses  and  tears  of 
tilie  RusBsan  people.    During  the  last  years  of 
Akxsoder's  reign,  AraktslMdff  was  created  a 
oount)  and  became  virtual  ruler  of  the  empire. 
He  had  in  his  possession  blanks  with  the  im- 
perial signatorey  and  was  thus  enabled  to  issue 
hwB  and  ukases.    On  Alexander's  death  he 
ntomed  these  blanks  to  Nicholas,  who  sent 
Urn  in  exdumge,  as  relics,  a  coat  and  trowsers 
^  tlie  deceased  emperor.    Soon  after,  Arakt- 
fbsAf  wss  ordered  to  confine  his  rendenoe  to 
lui  estates  at  Grmdna,  in  the  government  of 
K)vgorod,  where  he  died  the  maokest  misan- 
tiirope.     He  left  los  large  fortune  to  a  mili- 
tary school  founded  by  him  in  Qruzfaia.    By 
floeof  the  daaeea  of  hie  wffl  he  ordered  the 
nm  of  #20,000  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank  of 
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St.  Petersburg,  to  serve,  with  the  accumulated 
interest  as  a  prize  for  the  best  history  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  100  years  after  his  death. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  ^rt  of  the  will  was 
annulled  by  the  emperor  Nicholas, 

ARAL,  a  large  mland  sea  of  independent 
Tartary,  between  lat  40<'  20'  and  47^  0^  K  and 
long.  ST""  26'  and  ei*'  0'  £.  It  lies  between  the 
steppes  of  Eirgheez  and  Ehiva.  Its  elevation  is, 
according  to  Humboldt,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Caspian,  of  which  sea  he  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a  part.  From  the  east,  the  rivers  Sihon,  or 
Jazartes,  Kuwandaria,  and  Jandaria,  flow  into 
it.  As  these  rivers  do  not  furnish  a  supply  of 
water  equal  to  the  amount  which  evaporates, 
the  lake  is  thought  to  be  lessening.  Tne  Aral 
is  supposed  to  be  very  shallow.  It  abounds  in 
fish.    The  water  is  brackish,  but  is  freely  drunk 

5r  horses,  and  is  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
nmboldt  supposes  the  Aral  to  have  been  an 
enlargement  of  the  Oxus,  now  itsprindpel  trib- 
utary,  but  formerly  a  tributary  of  the  Osspian, 
next  to  which  the  Aral  covers  a  larger  area  than 
any  inland  sea  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

ARAM,  EvcncNx.  an  English  scholar,  bom  in 
1704  at  Kamsgill,  in  Yorkshire,  tried  for  mur- 
der at  York,  Aug.  8,  1759,  found  gdlty,  and 
executed  within  8  diays  after  the  triaL  The 
name  of  his  victim  was  Daniel  Clark,  a  shoe- 
maker  of  Knaresborough,  and  the  motive  of  the 
murder  was  said  to  have  been  plunder.  This 
trial  created  as  great  a  sensation  in  Old  England, 
as  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster  created  in  New 
England.  Eugene  Aram  ei^oyed  a  remarkable 
reputation  for  extensive  scholarship,  acquired 
under  the  greatest  difflcidties,  his  father  bavins 
been  a  poor  gardener,  and  no  advantaoes  of 
study  and  education  having  been  afforded  to 
him  but  those  which  he  secured  for  himself  by 
his  indefiitigable  industry,  and  unswerving  per- 
severance. After  his  marriage,  he  established 
Idmsdf  as  a  schoolmaster  in  his  native  district 
ai  Netherdale.  In  1784  he  removed  his  school 
to  Knaresborough,  where  he  renudned  till 
1745,  when  he  bSoame  implicated  in  a  robbery 
committed  by  Clark,  and  although  discharged 
fi>r  want  of  evidence,  he  thought  it  best  to 
leavethe  little  place,  and  proceeded  to  London, 
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while  Olark  disappeared  mysterioiuly  at  the 
same  time,  nothing  traospiring  abont  him  imtil 
Feb.  1769,  when  a  skeleton  was  dug  m>  near 
iCnaresborongh,  which  was  suspected  to  be  that 
of  the  miserable  ^oemaker.  Aram,  in  the 
mean  time,  while  employed  as  school  usher  in 
Tarious  towns,  and  latterly  at  an  academy  at 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  pnrsned  his  fayorite  stadies  of 
heraldry,  botany,  the  Ohaldee,  Arabic,  Welsh, 
and  Iridi  langnagee,  with  his  wonted  actiyity, 
and  was  just  engaged  in  compiling  a  oompara- 
tiye  lexicon  of  the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Celtic  languages,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly arrested  on  the  charge  of  murder.  It 
seems  that  Aram's  wife  had  frequently  intima- 
ted that  he  and  a  man  named  Houseman  were 
privy  to  the  mystery  of  Clark's  disappearance. 
Houseman,  on  being  pressed  by  the  coroner,  be- 
'fore  whom  he  was  immediately  taken,  testified 
that  Aram  and  a  man  named  Ferry  were  the 
murderers,  and  that  the  body  had  been  buried  in 
a  particular  part  of  St.  Robert's  cave,  a  well- 
known  spot  near  Enaresborough.  The  skeleton 
was  discovered  in  the  exact  place  indicated, 
and  Houseman's  conclusive  evidence  led  to 
Aram's  conviction.  Aram  reftised  the  services 
of  counsel,  and  conducted  his  own  defence  in  an 
elaborate,  scholarly,  scientific  manner,  which 
added  to  the  interest  created  by  this  celebrated 
trial.  His  defence  was  an  ingenious  plea  of  the 
general  fallibility  of  oircumstantial  evidence, 
especially  that  connected  with  the  discovery 
of  human  bones.  He  brought  together  a  great 
many  instances  to  illustrate  his  argument,  and 
seemed  really  more  carried  away  by  the  abstract 
philosophy  of  his  argument,  than  impressed  by 
the  terrible  relation  it  bore  to  his  fate.  After 
oondemnation,  he  acknowledged  his  guilt  to 
two  clergymen  who  attended  him,  but  declared 
that  Houseman's  share  in  the  murder  was  larger 
than  he  ackuowledged.  This  was  also  the  gen* 
eral  impression  left  on  the  public  mind.  Axam 
declared  that  he  was  not  instigated  to  the  mur- 
der by  covetousness.  but  entirely  by  jealousy, 
as  he  suspected  Clark  to  have  made  love  to  lus 
wife.  Cn  the  night  before  the  execution  he 
attempted  suicide,  but  was  discovered  before  he 
had  bled  to  death,  and  his  sentence  was  carried 
hito  effect.  In  this  singular  man's  mind,  the 
most  criminal  tendencies  were  set  off  by  a  spe- 
cies of  intellectual  fermentation.  Before  he  at- 
tempted suicide  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject He  wrote  out  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and 
some  poetry.  His  ^*  Comparative  Lexicon  "  has 
not  been  preserved,  but  passages  from  the  preface 
are  extant.  He  left  a  widow  and  6  children,  8 
eons  and  8  daughters.  A  veil  of  poetry  has  been 
thrown  over  his  fate  by  Thomas  Hood's  ballad 
of  ^^The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,"  and  by 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton's  romance  of  '*  Eugene 
Aram."  Bulwer  states  in  his  preface  that  '*  he. 
has  exercised  the  common  and  fair  license  of 
writers  of  fiction  with  the  facts  on  which  the 
tale  of  Eugene  Aram  is  founded."  The  Eugene 
Aram  pictured  by  the  English  novelist^  is 
mmiarried,  and  surrounded  with  a  singular 


halo  of  romance,  which  occasionally  reminds  us 
of  Faust,  and  his  wrestiings  with  scioice ;  at 
other  times  of  Hamlet  and  his  dark  introspeo- 
tive  broodings ;  again,  of  Abelard  and  his  love 
for  Heloise.  The  English  scholar's  Heloise  is  a 
high-souled  Yorkshire  girl,  Madeline  Lester, 
the  genuine  daughter  of  a  genuine  English 
country  squire,  who  falls  in  loye  with  the  lofty 
bearing  of  the  pale,  inscrutable  scholar,  just  as 
Desdemona  fell  in  love  with  the  dashing  prowess 
of  the  fiery,  impulsive  Moor.  Bulwer  says  that 
**the  place  in  which  the  lovers  rested  is  one 
which  the  villagers  to  this  day  call  '  the  Ladv's 
Seat,'  for  Madeline,  whose  history  is  fondly 
preserved  in  that  district,  was  afterward  wont 
oonstantiy  to  repair  to  that  bank."  St.  Robert's 
cave,  where  the  bones  of  the  murdered  man 
were  found,  is  to  this  day  eagerly  inquired  for 
by  visitors  to  Enaresborough,  who,  while  they 
walk  in  the  dismal,  dreary  spot,  are  powerfiilly 
reminded  of  the  concluding  stanza  of  Thomas 
Hood's  ballad  on  the  subject: 

That  yerjr  night,  while  mntle  aiaep 

The  vrchm-eyeUde  kto'd. 
Two  itern-fiMed  men  set  out  from  Lyna 

Through  the  oold  and  heeyy  mist, 
And  Eugene  Anun  walked  between. 

With  gyyee  upon  hie  wrist 


ABAM,  Abamaio  region,  in  Semitic  an- 
tiquity, the  country  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  boundaries  of  Persia  and  Media  on 
the  one  side,  and  Asia  Minor  or  Armenia  on 
the  other.  It  contained  Ohaldea  and  Assyria 
in  the  east,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  the 
west  The  ancient  Hebrew  books  give  the 
name  of  Aram  to  what  is  now  known  as 
Syria,  or  Soristan.  — Abaiolio  Lakguagb,  spo- 
ken ancientiy  in  the  above-named  oountrie^  is 
the  northern  brandi  of  the  primitive  Semitic 
root.  It  is  divided  into  the  East  Aramaic  or 
Ohaldean,  and  the  West  Aramaic  or  Syrian. 
The  difference  between  the  two  consists  in 
some  lexicological  peculiarities,  and  especially 
in  the  acc^tuation  of  the  vowels.  They  are 
dosely  connected  dialects. 

ARANDA,  Pedbo  Pablo  Ababaoa  y  Boisa, 
count  of,  a  Spanish  statesman,  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  of  Aragon,  bom  at  Saragossa 
in  Dec  1718,  died  1799.  In  early  life  he  served 
in  the  army,  but  subsequently  devoted  himself 
to  the  civil  service,  for  which  he  carefully  pre- 
pared himself  by  studies  at  home  and  travels 
abroad.  After  officiating  for  several  years  as 
ambassador  of  Oharles  III.  at  the  court  of  Au- 
gustus in.,  of  Poland,  he  was,  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  appointed  commander  of  the  army  in 
Portugal.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  capture  of  Almeida,  in  Aug.  1762,  and  by 
various  other  exploits,  and  in  token  of  his  emi- 
nent services,  he  was  in  1765  appointed  militaiy 
governor  of  Valencia.  In  the  following  year, 
when  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the  capital,  the 
task  of  aueUing  it  devolved  upon  Aranda.  He 
was  maoie  president  of  tiie  council  of  Castile, 
and  soon  after  prime  minister.  In  this  oapaoi^ 
he  displayed  extraordinary  powers  of  mind, 
which  made  his  administration  a  blessing  to 
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Span.    He  inangiiTated  a  new  mimioipal  sys- 
tm,  established  schools,  provided  Madrid  with 
s  oennanent  garrison,  strengthened  the  army 
and  nav^,  gave   a  Tigorons  impetus  to  the 
fiamng  indostrial  and  agrionltnral  interests  of 
thekiDgdom.  and  reformed  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  bank  of  San  Carlos.    The  wUder- 
nesws  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  infested  by  wild 
beasts  and  brigands,  were  Ihrown  open  to  dyil- 
izslson   by   laborious   German,   iErendi,   and 
Swiss  settlers,  who  took  np  their  abode  there  in 
obedience  to  Aranda's  invitation.    The  much- 
abused  right  of  asylum  was  limited  to  two 
ehnrches  in  the  capital  of  every  province.    He 
abolished  the  religious  plays,  whiofa)  on  holy 
week  festivals,  generally  gave  rise  to  riots.    In 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  he  substituted  native  for 
papal  magistrates.    At  the  same  time  he  estab- 
lished a  biw  which  made  the  sanction  of  the 
council  of  Oastile  requi^te  for  the  validity  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican.   He  went  even  so  far 
as  to  lift  np  his  voice  against  the  inquisition,  and 
established  a  politics!  censorship  in  order  to 
neutralize  its  influence.   By  a  decree  of  April  2, 
176T,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Spain,  and 
their  property  confiscated.    But  the  hostility  of 
the  Clerical  party  soon  rendered  Aranda's  posi- 
tion well-nigh  intolerable.    Moreover,  his  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  Yoltaire,  who,  in 
1771,  had  written  a  strong  letter  urging  him 
to  persevere  in  his  work  of  reform,  was  di»> 
covered  and  published.    In  order  to  avoid  a 
fiatal  overthrow,  he  tendered,  in  1778,  his  res- 
ignation as  prime  minister  and  accepted  the 
post  of  ambassador  at  Paris.    Here  he  became 
noted  for  his  opposition  to  England.    This  had 
always  been  the  leading  feature  of  his  foreign 
policy,  and  during  the  American  war,  which 
then  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  European 
cabinets,  he  found  the  long  wished  for  oppor- 
tonity  of  giving  a  deadly  blow  to  BritiA  power 
by  prevailing  upon  Charles  m.  to  Join  France 
in  sapporting  the  cause  of  America.    In  1788 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  his  signature 
to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.    In  1787 
he  returned  to  Spain,  but  kept  aloof  from  pub- 
lic affidis  untal  1792,  when  he  was  invited  to 
reassume  his  former  position  o#  prime  minis- 
ter ss  snccessor  of  Florida  Blanca.    But  his  old 
master,  Charles  HI.,  was  no  more,  and  under 
Charles  IV.  there  was  little  room  for  a  states- 
man like  Aranda.    He  was  met  by  a  camarilla^ 
beaded  by  a  worthless  queen,  bent  on  his  ruin ; 
and  after  a  few  months  of  vain  struggles  he 
was  forced  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  queen's 
Ikvorite,  Godoy.    Kominf^y  he  remained  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  but  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses his  power  was  at  an  end.    Finally,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  war  with  France,  he  expressed 
himself  a^inst  its  Justice,  and  this  remark  was 
esjgerly  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  to  send  him 
into  exile  in  Aragon,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life 

ARANJUEZ,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of 
Toledo  in  Spain,  about  20  miles  from  Madrid. 


It  is  the  site  of  a  royal  palace  of  great  beau^, 
whose  groves  and  avenues  are  the  favorite  re* 
treat  of  the  monarchs  of  Spain  during  the  spring 
months  of  the  year.  Philip  II.  founded  1^  and 
it  was  eularffed  and  beautified  by  subsequent 
monarchs.  Ihe  residence  during  the  summer  is 
not  considered  healthy  on  account  of  the  vapors 
arising  from  undrained  land  in  the  vicinity. 
The  present  queen  is  particularly  partial  to 
Araniuez. 

AkANT,  Javos,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Hungarian  poets  of  modem  timesJ>om  1 819, 
in  Nagy-Szalonta,  in  the  county  of  bihar.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  poor  Protestant  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  who  educated  him  for  the  church.  In 
1882  he  went  to  the  coUege  at  Debreczin.  He 
afterward  Joined  a  troop  of  strolling  playera 
and  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of  hfe  in  this  precarious  manner.  He  tiien  re* 
turned  to  Szalonta  and  supported  himself  in 
his  native  village  as  a  Latin  teacher.  In  1848 
the  Kisfaludy  society  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  popular  epic.  Arany  sent  in  anonymously 
his  first  poem,  Ab  eketeett  dhotmany  (the  Lost 
Constitution),  which  won  the  prize.  In  1847 
he  sent  in  to  the  same  society,  and  under  the 
same  anonymous  gmse,  the  first  part  of  a  trilo- 
gy (Toldi),  The  society  gave  to  tlie  author  more 
than  the  stipulated  price,  and  had  it  printed  at 
their  expense.  By  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his 
writings,  Aranv  became  the  darling  of  young 
Hungary,  and  obtainedpopnlarity  even  with  the 
working  classes.  In  Feb.  1848,  appeared  his 
Murany  (ktroma  (the  Conquest  of  Murany), 
which  did  not  exdte  much  attention,  in  conse* 
qnence  of  the  Hungarian  revolution.  The  na* 
tional  ministry  of  Szemere  employed  him  as 
draughtsman,  but  he  was  not  prosecuted  by  the 
Austrian  government  on  the  defeat  of  the  pa- 
triots. Since  then  he  has  published  a  narra* 
live  poem,  KaMin  (Pesth,  1860),  beside  many 
smaller  pieces  scattered  about  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  Toldi^  and  the  **  Conquest 
of  Murany,'*  have  been  translated  from  the 
Magyar  into  German,  by  Eertbeny,  Leips.  1861. 

ARABAT,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  western 
Asia,  subdivided  into  2  peaks,  Great  Ararat  on 
the  N.  W.  and  Little  Ararat  on  the  S.  £.,  whose 
bases  blend,  while  their  smnmits  are  nearly  7 
miles  apart  The  summit  of  Great  Ararat 
lies  in  lat.  ZV"  42'  K,  long.  48<>  88'  £.,  and  is 
17,828  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  14,820  feet 
above  its  base.  At  a  point  8  miles  below  its 
summit  downward  it  is  constantly  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.  Little  Ararat  rises  18,098  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  10,140  feet  above  the 
plain  on  which  it  stands,  and  is  free  from  snow 
and  ice  in  September  and  October.  The  S 
mountains  are  of  volcanic  character,  an  erup- 
tion having  taken  place  from  them  as  late  as 
July,  1840.  The  apex  of  Great  Ararat  was 
visited  on  Oct  9, 1829.  Ararat  is  the  central 
point  of  the  dividing  lines  of  the  division  of 
Armenia,  between  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia. 

ARARAT,  or  Pilot  Momn^Anr,  a  mountain 
of  Korth  Carolina,  in  Surrey  county,  between 
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the  Ararat  and  Dan  riTera.  It  is  of  a  pynn 
midal  form,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  in  height; 
and  ita  top  ia  a  plateaa  one  acre  in  extent,  on 
which  iB  a  gigantio  rook  800  feet  in  height 
ThiB  anmmit  is  seen  from  a  long  distance  on 
every  aide,  and  nsed  to  guide  tiie  wanderings 
of  tiie  Indiana.  , 

ARARAUMA,  a  salt  lake  in  Bra^  ahont  22 
miles  long  and  T  wide.  The  tide  rises  in  this 
lake,  throngh  its  commnnication  with  the  sea, 
to  a  height  of  60  feet  It  is  ahont  6  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  is  longest  from  east  to  west^  lying 
parallel  to  the  coast 

ARARIPE,  BiNA  DB,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Brazil,  forming  the  honndary  between  the  proT* 
inces  of  Oeara  and  Pemambnco.  They  are 
semi«<sironlar  in  form,  and  are  in  about  7^  S. 
lat  and  ZV  W.  long.  The  city  of  Orato  lies 
within  Uie  semicircle  jfbrmed  by  these  rnomi* 
tains.  They  are  the  source  of  several  consider- 
able riyers. 

ARA8,  a  river  of  Turkish  Armenia,  rises  in 
the  pashalic  of  Emoom,  in  lat  41^  80'  N. 
and  long.  41®  10'  £. ;  flows  eastward,  dividing 
the  territories  xA  Persia  and  Russia,  and  Joins 
the  Eoor  in  the  Russian  territory  60  mUes  west 
of  its  fsOl  in  the  Oaspian.  Its  length  is  600 
miles. 

AR ATIOA,  or  Oarlshoff,  one  of  Uie  Society 
islands.  Panmotu  group,  Padfic  ocean,  in  lat 
W  20'  S.  long,  lid'^  89:  46''  W.  It  is  8  milea 
in  length  by  6  in  width. 

ARATUS,  an  old  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Soli 
in  Oilidaj  flourished  about  the  year  270  & 
'  0.  He  was  educated  under  Dionyraus  Herao- 
leotes,  a  stoic;  the  principles  of  which  sect 
Aratus  embraced.  He  was  a  friend  of  Ptol* 
emy  Philadelphus,  and  also  of  Antigonus  Qo- 
natas,  king  of  ^lacedonia,  at  whose  instiga- 
tion he  composed  two  poems  upon  astronomical 
subjects.  One  of  these.  FlaiMyawMk^  described 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  constellationa,  giv- 
ing their  names  and  their  movements.  The 
olber,  JHoBemeiOf  described  the  influence  of 
those  bodies  upon  the  atmosphere,  and  their 
effects  in  different  situations  upon  animals,  and 
by  these  means  making  prognostics  of  the 
weather.->-These  poems  are  written  with  accu- 
racy and  general  elegance,  and  comprise  most 
of  the  astronomical  knowledge  at  that  time 
possessed  by  the  Greeks.  Aratus  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  other  works,  both  prose  andpoetry, 
but  none  are  now  extant  He  ia  the  poet  whom 
St  Paul  quotes  in  his  celebrated  speech  on 
Mars  hill,  Acts  zvii.  98.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  by  Buhle,  Leips.  1801,  2  vols.  8vo. 

ARATUS,  son  of  Glinias,  bom  at  Sicyon  271 
B.  0.,  the  man  who  first  made  the  hitherto  in- 
significant Achaean  league  a  power  in  Greece. 
His  native  city  was  mled  by  one  of  those 
Macedonian  magistrates  called  tyrants,  who 
ruled  so  many  Greek  cities  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest.  His  fother,  Olinias,  was  put  to  death 
in  one  of  the  political  contests  of  Sicyon,  and 
young  Aratus,  then  only  7  years  of  age,  was  for 
the  sake  of  safety  secretly  conveyed  to  Argos.  He 


waa  educated  by  the  friends  of  his  Anifiy  at 
Argos  as  a  gentleman;  as  he  was  vigorous  and 
robust,  heezceUed  inffymnastics,  and  took  off  the 

grize  in  the  6  several  branches.  As  was  nataral, 
e  aspired  to  regain  his  hereditary  position,  sod 
associated  with  himself  the  Sicyonian  exiles 
in  a  -pUyt  to  rid  their  native  city  of  the  tynmt 
Kicocles.  This  operation  was  carried  out  wi& 
the  greatest  good  fortune,  their  most  perilous 
hazard,  according  to  Plutarch,  arinng  mm  the 
gardeners'  cur-dogs,  **  which  were  little,  indeed, 
but  at  the  same  time  extremely  fierce  and 
ftirioua."  Kicocles  escaped,  and  the  rcTO- 
Intion  was  effected  (261  B.  G.)  without  a  siagie 
p^son  being  killed  or  wounded*  Aratus  re- 
called 680  of  the  exiles,  all  in  a  very  destitute  con- 
dition,  and  eager  to  recover  their  property  and 
standing.  The  exiles  i^pointed  him  sde  arbiter 
of  their  daims,  but  he  declined  this  delicate 
trust,  and  joined  16  of  the  citizens  in  the  com- 
mission. He reSstablishedharmony  between  the 
aristocrats  and  the  democrats,  and  Uie  retnmed 
exiles  were  so  weU  satisfied  with  the  awards, 
that  the^  erected  his  statue  in  brasa^  and  plaoed 
beneath  it  glowing  tributes  to  his  virtues.  An- 
tigonus Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  watched  the 
growth  of  the  Achaan  league  with  a  jealous 
eye.  Aratus  strengthened  himself  byandli- 
anoe  with  Ptolemy  Euergetea,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  advanced  money  to  satisfy  the  daims  of 
the  Sicyonian  exiles.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
anti-Macedonian  policy,  he  caused  the  enroll- 
ment of  Sicyon  in  the  Achiean  leagues  and  the 
Achsaans  made  him  their  general.  While  hold- 
ing this  oflloe,  he  meditated  the  project  of  sur- 
prising the  Acro-Gorinthus,  the  strongest  citadel 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  expelling  therefrom 
the  Macedonian  garrison.  He  took  the  citadel 
with  400  men,  came  down  into  the  theatr^ 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  acclamations,  and 
made  a  speech  to  the  people,  imploring  the  citi- 
zens to  join  Gorinth  to  the  Achiean  league, 
and  to  admit  an  Achsoan  garrison.  The  Co- 
rinthians acquiesced,  and  he  delivered  np  to  them 
the  keys  of  their  oily,  which  they  had  not  pos- 
sessed since  the  days  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Aratus  contributed  20  talents  out  of  his  private 
fortune  toward  the  bribe  of  160,  which  waa 
given  by  the  cities  of  the  league  to  the  Macedo- 
nian governor  of  Athens,  to  give  up  the  citadel 
to  the  Athenians  and  the  Achfleans.  The  Mace- 
donian monarch  was  not  his  only  opponent 
The  fierce  and  barbarous  uStolians  used  to  make 
descents  upon  the  lowlands  of  Achaia.  B\s 
next  great  enemy  was  Gleomenes,  of  Sparta, 
who  sought  to  reSstabliah  the  ancient  Spartan 
hegemony  over  the  rest  of  the  Pdoponnesua 
Aratus  and  the  league  were  uniformly  defeated 
by  the  young  and  ardent  Gleomenes,  and  the 
reputation  Si  Aratus  suffered  a  disastrous 
eclipse.  The  successes  of  Gleomenes  embold- 
ened him  to  demand  the  generalship  of  the 
Achadsns,  and  in  this  crisis  Aratus  advised 
them  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  Macedofnian  king, 
Antigonus  Doson,  at  the  price  of  delivering  up 
to  him  the  citadel  of  Acro-Gorinthus.    This  act 
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]ff$  been  mnoh  condemned.    Plntardi  argaes 
0^  Aratna  should  rather  have  ceded  to  Cleo* 
^enes^  demands,  because  Gleomenes  was  one  of 
^e  Heraolidsd  and  a  tnie-blooded  Hellene,  which 
the  Macedonian  was  not    The  jfitolian  barb»* 
fins  aftetrward  defeated  Aratns,  and  great  com- 
•pliinta  were  made  at  the  Achsan  congress 
ftboot  bis  imbecility.    Antigonns  Doaon,  on  his 
deA-bed,  ooxgnred  Philip,  his  snocessw,  abore 
lUtkings  to  be  guided  bj  the  long  experience 
of  Aratna.     Indeed,  PhUip^s  affidrs  prospered 
iahis  bandw.     The  Macedonian  courtiers,  now- 
eirar,  did  not  like  Ihe  Greek  counsellor,  but 
nrilBd  and  abused  him  at  table,  and  once  threw 
stoDfisatbim  as  he  was  retiring  to  his  tent 
Philip  gradually  became  alienated  from  Aratns, 
and  at  length  remoTcd  him  with  a  slow  poison. 
Aratoa  was  conscious  of  the  cruel  deed,  and  bore 
it  patiently,  simply  saying,  ^^Suoh,  Oephalon, 
are  the  fraits  of  royal  firiendship.*'    He  died  at 
.Sigmsskj  after  he  had  been  17  times  general  of 
the  Aidueans,  but  at  the  desire  of  the  Sioyoni- 
ans  he  was  buried  in  their  city.    There  they 
were  wont  to  offer  2  yearly  sacrifices,  one  on  the 
anniYeraary  of  the  deliyerance  of  the  city  from 
Nlooclea,  the  other  on  his  birthday.    Plutarch 
aaja  that  in  his  day  some  traces  of  the  ceremo- 
nies still  remained,  though  they  had  been  mostiy 
worn  away  by  time  and  other  circumstances. 

AB  AUOANIANS,  the  name  given  to  a  South 
American  confederation  of  kindred  tribes  who 
have  maintained  their  independence  of  Spain 
and  the  republics  of  Spanish  origin  which  en- 
Tiron  them.    They  inhabit  the  country  com- 
prised betwem  lat  86<>  4A/  imd  SO^'  6(y  S.  and 
ton^.  TO""  and  74"  a(X  W.,  and  bounded  £.  by 
the  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  W.  by  tb^ 
Paoilc  ocean,  N.  by  the  riyer  Biobio,  and  S. 
by  the  OaUacalla.    Their  territory  thus  extends 
186  miles  along -the  coast,  its  breadth,  from  the 
aea  to  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  being,  perhapSr 
about  160  mileSb    The  name  Arancanian  \b  de- 
lived  from  the  Indian  word  auea^  meaning  frank, 
or  free;    The  productions  of  the  country  are 
aamilar  to  those  of  the  republic  of  Ohili,  with 
whioh  the  Araucaiuans  live  in  dose  allianoe. 
As  deoidedly  the  most  successful  and  largest 
example  of  Indian  self-govenmient  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Eoropean  races,  the  Arancamans, 
their  history,  and  their  manners,  are  matters 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  philosopher  and 
the  ethnologist    The  chief  autiiority  with  re- 
gard to  them  is  "Molina's  History  (^  Ohili," 
oonmosed  in  Italian  and  translated  into  Spanish 
by  Mendoza.    ^x  different  poems  have  been 
written  by  £ur(^peans  upon  their  patriotic  strug- 
pjes  against  the  European  invaders.    The  best 
IS  the  ^nmoma  of  Alonzo  de  ErciUa,  a  Spanish 
knight  of  the  16th  o^tory,  who  took  part  in 
the  wars  he  describes.    The  Arancanians  were 
firit  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1687.    Yal- 
divia  fbunded  many  settiements  in  their  conn* 
try,  which  were  destroyed  in  1602.    A  pious 
Jesuit  missionary  impressed  upon  the  Spanish 
govenmient  the  advantage  of  living  at  peace 
vith  these  tribes,  but  a  quarrel  about  al^planiah 


lady  and  some  Arancanian  converts  to  Ghria- 
tianity  broke  up  the  negotiations.    In  1641,  the 

Eds  de  Baydes  made  a  treaty  with  their 
but  in  1665  war  commenced  again,  and 
at  intervals  until  1778,  when  ^ain  at 
length  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
Arancanians,  and  allowed  them  to  maintain  an 
embassy  at  Santiago  de  OhUi.  Since  this  pe- 
riod, the  Arancanians  have  made  good  progress 
in  the  arts  of  peace.  In  the  contest  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  Chilian  colonists^ 
they  preserved  a  strict  neutralily.  Sdimidt- 
meyer  visited  them  in  1820,  and  published  his 
^^ Travels  into  Ohili,  over  the  Andes,"  in  1820- 
'21 ;  the  latest  work  on  the  subject  is  the 
veiy  instructive  book  of  Mr.  Edward  Beuel 
Smith,  of  the  U.  S.  astronomical  expedition  in 
Ohili,  ^^  The  Arancanians ;  or.  Notes  of  a  Tour 
amozig  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Southern  Ghilif " 
New  York,  1865.  Their  polygamy  and  marriage 
ceremonies,  their  mode  of  dress,  their  funeral 
rites,  their  calendar,  their  cultivation  of  oratory, 
poetry,  and  medicine,  their  civil  and  criminal 
common  law,  their  languages,  and  their  habita- 
tions, are  so  similar  to  those  of  other  Indian 
tribes,  and,  in  many  respects,  to  those  of  savage 
Hfe  tiie  world  over,  that  we  pass  them  by  with- 
out special  notice.  Their  political  condition, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  peculiar,  as  are  also,  to 
some  extent,  their  religious  ideas,  which  are 
largely  colored  by  their  political  institutions. 
The  territory  of  Araoco  has  been  ih>m  time  im- 
memorial divided  mto  4  tutha/Mnapus  or  uthal- 
mapus,  or  provinces,  each  presided  over  by  a 
magistrate  called  a  togui;  these  4  provinces 
correspond  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try, y\z^  the  maritime  province,  the  plain  prov- 
ince, the  province  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and 
the  pmvince  in  the  Andes.  Each  of  these  is 
divioed  into  5  iUarehuet,  whioh  we  will  call 
counties.  In  each  county  is  an  m>o-vI»7mii^  who, 
under  the  toqui,  |»^des  over  the  county ;  each 
county  is  fiuther  subdivided  into  9r€kue$  or 
townships,  over  each  of  which  presides  an  ul- 
meMf  or  head  of  a  daiL  The  symbol  of  a  toqvi 
is  an  axe  of  porphyry  or  marble ;  of  an  apo-id- 
mene,  a  staff  with  a  silver  head  and  a  silver 
riiur  round  the  middle ;  of  an  uUmm^  the  same 
wimout  the  silver  ring  round  the  middle.  All 
of  these  dignities  are  hereditary  according  to 
primogeniture.  No  regular  tribute  or  anv  pre- 
dial service  is  payable  by  the  dan  to  the  umene^ 
by  the  ulmeMi  to  the  apiMdmeMy  or  by  the  apo- 
wimeneB  to  the  toqvi.  Every  ma^strate  must 
support  himself  out  of  his  demesne  lands.  In 
time  of  war,  however,  militaiy  service  is  ac- 
knowledged as  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  Then, 
the  ffeneral  subordination  from  the  grand  taqui 
to  ue  simple  clansman,  is  brought  to  li^t 
This  brings  us  to  the  central  government.  The 
4  to^iiy  or  governors  of  provinces,  form  the 
grand  counou  of  the  Arancanian  federation. 
This  grand  council  is  presided  over  by  one  of 
its  own  members,  the  grand  toqui.  This  coun- 
cil decides  on  war  and  peace,  conducts  the 
finreign  relational  and,  on  emergendesi  ealla 
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together  the  general  assembly  or  diet  of 
the  nation.  At  this  diet,  every  toqui,  apo-^td- 
mevie^  and  ulmene,  may  attend;  it  diooses  the 
commander-in-chief  from  among  the  4  toquis  ; 
bat  if  none  of  them  are  qnaliSed,  then  from 
the  diet  at  large.  The  commander-in-chief  be- 
ing nominated  and  having  assamed  the  badge 
of  command,  the  other  ^uis  lay  down  their 
badges  of  authority  and  swear  allegiance  to  the 
dictator.  The  levy  is  made  by  the  tdmenes  npon 
tkevr  several  clans.  The  army  consists  of  both 
cavalry  and  infantry.  The  toqui  Oadeffaala  was 
the  first  who  estabUahed  a  regular  body  of  cav- 
iJry,  in  1585.  The  diet  is  held  in  a  large  plain 
which  lies  between  the  rivers  Biobio  and  Dun- 
queco.  The  present  grand  toqui^  or  president 
of  the  Araiicanians,  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Beuel  Smith:  ^^ Mafiin-Hueno  (the  grass  of 
heaven)  is  very  old,  his  age  being  variously  es- 
timated at  from  90  to  100,  and  even  more ;  but 
in  his  appearance  there  is  little  to  indicate  so 
advanced  an  age :  erect,  though  not  vigorous, 
with  a  bright,  piercing  eye,  and  his  long  black 
hair  but  sparsely  scattered  with  gray,  he  might 
be  taken  for  a  person  of  60.  His  nose  is  slightly 
aquiline,  his  cheek  deeply  furrowed,  his  chin  mae- 
sive,  and  his  whole  air  is  that  of  one  of  strong 
will,  and  accustomed  to  command.  His  voice  is 
deep  but  not  harsh,  and  he  speaks  deliberately,  as 
though  weighing  well  the  import  of  Ids  words; 
he  also  listens  attentively,  as  becomes  one  cho- 
sen for  his  superior  wisdom  to  preside  over  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  The  dress  of  the  grand 
toqui  was  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  such  as 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  his  ex- 
alted rank.  He  wore  a  shirt  that  probably  had 
been  used  for  several  months  without  washing 
a  ragged  military  vest,  and  a  poncho  tied  round 
the  waist  and  falling  to  the  feet  like  a  petticoat ; 
a  red-and-yellow  hfioidkerchief  surmounted  his 
head,  and  completed  his  costume.  I  noticed, 
however,  hanging  overhead,  a  bridle  bit,  head- 
stall, and  reins,  covered  with  massive  silver  orna- 
ments, and  though  the  powerful  Mafiin  is  gene- 
rally considered  a  poor  chief,  200  hard  dollars 
would  scarcely  have  fhmished  the  silver  lav- 
ished upon  his  various  horse  trappings."  Mr. 
Smith  informs  us  that  Mafiin  had  20  children, 
in  1854,  with  prospect  of  additions.  When  Mr. 
Beuel  Smith  travelled^ through  Arauco,  he  did 
so  as  the  adopted  son  of  Mafiin,  which  gave 
him  a  good  position  with  the  petty  chiefs. 
The  religion  of  the  Araucanians  is  akin  to  their 
political  institutions.  Their  Supreme  Being  is 
the  great  toqui  of  the  universe;  he  has  his 
subordinate  ulmenes  to  look  after  details.  These 
dii  minores  are,  the  god  of  war,  the  beneficent 
god,  the  ffod  of  mankind,  and  others.  Guecubu 
is  the  god  of  evU.  The  celestials  exact  no  trib- 
ute from  their  subjects  here  below ;  therefore  the 
Araucanian  builds  no  temples  nor  idols,  supports 
no  priests,  and  rarely  offers  sacrifice.  After 
the  death  of  the  body,  the  soul  goes  into  Para- 
dise, a  region  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Andes.  Their  religion,  in  otiier  respects, 
resembles  other  primitive  creeds.  They  hate  the 


Spanish  language,  and  their  toqmi^  though  well 
acquainted  with  it,  will  never  use  it  on  anypubHo 
occasion.  They  make  a  foreigner  take  an  Arau- 
canian name  before  he  is  allowed  to  settie  among 
them ;  a  missionary,  when  preaching  to  them, 
is  often  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse, 
if  he  commits  a  blunder.  As  this  langnage  sdll 
remains  merely  a  spoken  tongue,  its  preserva- 
tion in  purity  depends  upon  a  strictly  accurate 
use  of  it  in  practice.  The  Araucanians  are 
stoutly  built,  and  of  moderate  height  Their 
complexion  is  olive,  and  lighter  than  the  other 
South  American  Indians,  they  have  a  round 
&ce,  low  forehead,  short,  broad  nose,  smaU, 
fiery  eyes,  small  lips,  and  long  head.  like  other 
Indians,  ^e  women  do  all  die  home  and  field 
work ;  the  men  hunt,  fight,  and  tend  the  flocks. 
The  population  has  b^n  usually  stated  to  be 
70,000,  but  recent  estimates  give  a  much  higher 
number. 

ABAUJO,  Jozfi  BoREAB  ns,  a  Portagnese 
philosopher,  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1667,  died  1743, 
held  an  ofi^cial  position  at  Oeuta,  acquired  some 
fame  by  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  published  in  1740  two  Tolumes  of 

I)hilo60phical  writings.  His  great  wealth  sl- 
owed him  to  gratify  his  phUanthropio  dispo- 
sition^ and  he  was  as  much  beloved  for  his  deeds 
of  charity,  as  respected  for  the  solidity  of  his 
attainments. 

ABAUJO  DE  AZEVEDO,  Antonio  dr, 
count  da  Barca,  a  Portuguese  statesman,  bom 
at  Sa,  near  Fonte-de-Lima,  in  1754,  died  at  Rk) 
de  Janeiro  in  1817.  In  1779  he  became  Portu- 
guese ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1797  he 
signed  on  behalf  of  his  goveroment  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  France.  He  afterward  represented 
Portugal  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  St  Peters- 
burg, and  in  1804  he  returned  to  Lisbon.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
administration,  and  in  1808,  after  the  downfall 
of  the  house  or  Braganza,  he  accompanied  John 
VL  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  resided  until 
1812,  when  he  was  again  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  of  Lisbon.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  marine,  and  was  for  some 
time  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs ;  after  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  d'Aguiar  in  1817,  he  was 
called  upon  to  succeed  him  as  premier,  but  his 
health  could  not  stand  the  harassing  wear  and 
tear  of  business,  and  he  died  in  the  same  year. 
Araujo  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  at- 
tainments and  of  generous  sympathies.  In  1 779 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  scientific 
academy  of  Lisbon,  and  in  1816,  shortly  before 
his  deaUi,  he  issued  a  decree  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  the  fine  arts  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. He  translated  Gray*s  Elegy  into  Portu- 
guese, and  he  wrote  an  ^^Apology  for  Camoens,^ 
addressed  to  La  Harpe,  which  was  published  ia 
1805  by  the  scientific  academy  of  Lisbon.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  2  tragedies  and  some 
poetry,  and  left  valuable  mineral  and  botanical 
collections.  Under  his  administration  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
tea  into  Brazil. 
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ARAURB,  a  city  of  Yeneznela,  pleaMnHy 
Bitaated  on  Uie  Acangoa,  a  bnmch  of  the  Por- 
togaeBo,  in  the  proyinoe  of  Apore,  aboat  60 
Mes  N.  N.  E.  of  Tnudllo,  K.  lat  9°  17'  W. 
long.  69^  28'.  It  was  originally  founded  by  the 
Capaohins.  It  is  laid  oat  with  great  regularity, 
and  itB  homes  are  veil  built  It  has  a  fine 
plaza,  and  a  good  ohuroh.  The  distriot,  of 
winch  it  is  the  capital,  produces  considerable 
quantities  of  cotton  and  coffee,  and  raises  large 
herds  of  cattle.    Population,  10,000. 

ABAVULLI,  or  Ab^tau,  a  mountsin  range 
of  northern  India,  territory  of  i^meer,  which 
extends  from  lat  24°  N.,  from  8.  8.  W.  to  N. 
N.  £.  for  aboat  800  miles.  Its  breadth  yaries 
from  60  miles  to  6  miles.  The  arerage  height 
of  the  range  is  about  8,000  feet;  the  highest 
sommits  do  not  exceed  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet. 

ABBACE8,  the  founder  of  the  Median  em*^ 
pire,  according  to  Otesias.  This  author  asserts 
that  Arbaces  captured  Nineyeh,  and  overthrew 
the  empire  of  Sardanapalns  in  the  year  B.  0. 
876,  that  he  reigned  28  years  over  the  Medee, 
and  that  his  dynasty  numbered  eight  kings. 

ABBALAST  (Fr.  arbal^  arbaUtrier,  a 
crossbow).  This  weapon  does  not  l^>pear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients  in  a  portable 
form,  although  it  was  used  on  a  great  scale  to 
supply  the  place  of  ordnance.  ^  Oontrary  to 
received  opinion,  the  crossbow  was  originally 
a  Saxon,  as  the  longbow  was  a  Boman  weapon ; 
and  both  were  used  at  Hastings,  adversely,  by 
the  two  nations.  The  principle  of  the  cross- 
bow is  that  of  a  perpendicular  barrel,  or  groove, 
in  which  the  miaale  is  placed,  with  a  transverse 
bow,  the  cord  of  whi<^  sweeps  the  barrel  and 
discharges  the  ballet  or  bolt  The  andent  bow 
was  made  of  steel,  the  cord  of  strong  catgut, 
and  soeh  was  the  force  required  to  bend  it, 
that  it  could  only  be  done  by  placing  the  bow 
onder  the  two  feet,  one  on  each  side  the  barrel, 
and  drawing  the  string  into  the  catch,  which 
held  it  at  its  tension,  by  the  fhll  exertion  of 
both  hands  with  the  aid  of  a  steel  winch,  as  is 
shown  in  the  ancient  illuminations  of  Froissart 
The  arrow  discharged  from  the  crossbow  was 
called  a  quarrel,  from  its  four-angled  iron  head ; 
as  that  of  the  longbow  was  the  shaft.  A 
smaller  missile,  used  for  shooting  on  the  wing 
before  the  invention  of  gunnery,  was  Imown  as 
4h»  bird  bolt.  Hence  the  old  tavern  sign  of 
the  hoU  in  tun^  the  arrow  in  the  mark.  The 
best  crossbow  men  of  the  middle  ages  were  the 
Genoese  and  Picards ;  it  never  was  an  ^glish 
we^wn,  nor  could  ever  compete  with  the  long- 
bow. Avery  large  crossbow,  called  a  ers^iM^t, 
was  nsed  In  the  defence  of  walled  places  by  the 
Kormans,  casting  huge  beams  shod  with  iron. 

ABBELA  now  Ajkbil  or  Erbil,  a  small  vil-* 
lage  inKooroistan,  which  lies  on  the  usual  route 
between  Bagdad  and  Mosul  in  86''  11'  N.  lat 
according  to  Niebohr's  observations.  The 
houses  are  bailt  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Arbda 
was  the  name  of  the  third  and  last  of  the  great 
battles  fought  between  Alexander  and  Darius 
881  B.  C.    The  battie  was  not  acta  iOy  fought 


at  Arbela,  but  at  a  little  place  86  miles  west  by 
north,  called  Gaugamela,  now  Karmeles.  After 
the  battle  Alexander  crossed  the  Lycos  and 
rested  at  Arbela. 

ABBITEB,  a  Boman  umpire.  The  agree- 
ment by  whidi  parties  bound  themselves  to  refer 
matters  in  difference  to  an  arbiter,  wss  called 
eompromiuum.  Cicero  says  that  the  difference 
between  a  regular  suit  {judieiufn)  and  an  arbi- 
tration (arhitrium).  was  that  the  former  dealt 
with  cases  where  a  liquidated  or  definite  amount 
was  demanded  (p^cunia  e&rta\  and  the  decision 
wss  either  aye  or  no ;  whereas  the  arbitration 
dealt  with  cases  of  uncertain  or  unliquidated 
amounts. 

ABBITBATION,  is  the  submission  of  civil 
questions  to  the  judgment  of  a  private  indi- 
vidaal,  instead  of  to  the  regular  Judicial  au- 
thorities. Crimes  can  never  be  the  subject  of 
a  legsl  arbitration,  because  society  is  interested 
in  the  prosecution  of  criminals  to  the  end,  and 
in  the  moef,  thorough  investigation  of  offences 
against  laW  and  order.  Arbitrators  are  fre- 
quently preferred  to  the  regular  courts  in  every 
civilized  country,  because  the  process  is  gen- 
erally freer,  the  forms  are,  or  should  be,  less 
expensive  and  simpler,  and  the  delay  less.  The 
preliminary  agreement  under  which  the  arbi- 
trator acts,  which  defines  his  powers  and  posi- 
tion, and  the  subject  matter  in  dispute,  is  called 
the  eubnussion,  and  the  judcment  of  the  arbi- 
trator is  called  the  award*  In  many  countries 
the  award  of  an  arbitrator  is  clothed  with  ju- 
dicial  authority,  and,  by  the  observance  of  cer- 
tain formalities,  can  be  enforced  as  a  Judgment 
of  a  regular  court  of  law.  In  coantries  where 
such  powers  are  not  granted  to  an  award,  the 
only  remedy  that  lies  against  the  recalcitrant  par- 
ty is  an  action  for  breach  of  contract  in  that  he 
reftises  to  obey  what  by  the  original  submission 
he  had  agreed  to  abide  by.  Arbitrators  are 
often  empowered  to  order  certain  things  to  be 
done,  and,  in  ^bult  to  do  the  things  them- 
selves, and  charge  the  expense  to  one  or  both 
of  the  parties.  In  mercantile  and  industrial 
contracts  a  clause  is  often  inserted  that  differ- 
ences arising  under  them  shall  be  referred  to 
an  arbitrator,  or  to  two  arbitrators,  who,  in 
case  of  disagreement,  shall  choose  an  umpire, 
who  shall  make  the  final  award.  As  civilization 
advances,  this  ^stem  of  settling  disputes 
comes  more  and  more  Into  £Avor.  In  Athens 
arbitrators  were  called  dMun^roi.  The  Justinian 
code  devotes  much  space  to  this  subject^  and 
has  been  the  basis  of  all  the  law  concerning  ar- 
bitration ever  since.  By  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  June  18,  1886,  arbitra- 
tions are  made  compulsory  in  that  state.  Either 
party  to  a  avil  action  may  insist  on  referring 
the  suit  to  arbitrators.  If  the  parties  cannot 
agree,  the  protbonotary  draws  up  a  list  of  cit- 
izens, and  the  parties  alternately  strike  each 
one  of  the  list,  until  only  the  number  agreed 
upon  by  the  protbonotary  is  left;  these  are  to 
be  the  arbitrators;  the^  award  is  subjed^  how- 
ever, to  appeal 
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ARBL/lY,  Madamb  b*  (Fraaoes  Bnmey), 
English  noTelist,  the  danghtor  of  Gharles  Bor- 
n»jy  a  musidaD,  and  tmttkor  of  a  historj  of 
mnsio,  horn  at  Lynn,  in  June,  1758,  died  Jan.  6, 
1840.  In  her  childhood  no  indications  of  her 
remarkable  talents  appeared.  She  was  silent 
and  timid.  At  8  jears  old  she  did  not  know  her 
letters,  and  was  considered  by  her  friends  as  nn* 
commonly  dnll  and  unpromising.  In  1760  her 
father  remored  to  London,  took  the  hooae  in 
Leicester  sonare  that  Newton  had  liyed  in,  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Mas.  Doc.  from  the  nni- 
yersity  of  Oxford,  and  was  soon  mnoh  sought  aa 
a  teadier  of  mnsio.  Before  Frances  had  ac* 
quired  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  her  moth- 
er died,  and  she  was  left  to  educate  herself; 
for  her  fiither  had  no  time  to  superintend  her 
studies,  and  seems  not  eyen  to  haye  supplied 
her  with  a  teacher  or  goyenieaa.  She  was 
not  a  great  reader,  espeoAlly  of  noyels ;  but 
she  was  gifted  with  a  quick  obsenration,  and 
a  &oility  in  writing;  and,  one  yery  great  ad- 
yantage  for  the  exerdse  of  both  these  gifts 
she  had  in  the  sodety  which  her  father's 
position  drew  about  her.  IBs  house  was  the 
resort  of  the  most  elegant  and  distinguished 
people.  Johnson  was  his  friend,  and  Garrick 
nis  frequent  guest.  In  his  rooms  the  most  em- 
inent musidans  gaye  concerts  which  lords  and 
ladies  attended.    Here  was  rich  material  for 

Senius  to  work  upon,  and  Miss  B.  soon  gaye  in** 
ications,  by  her  letters  and  the  little  stories 
she  wrote  for  her  own  and  her  sister's  diyer- 
fiion,  that  she  rightly  appreciated  her  priyilegea. 
Her  father  was  quite  ignorant  of  her  talents  and 
tendendes.  Her  mother-in-law  had  from  the 
first  discouraged  her  writing  of  tales;  but  her 
genius  could  not  be  restrained,  and,  in  1778, 
"Eyelina"  was  published,  under  an  assumed 
name,  by  a  Mr.  Lowndes,  who  gaye  her  £20 
for  the  copyright  Though  the  author  of  the 
book  was  unknown,  and  3ie  publisher  was  not 
eminent,  its  success  was  man^Pons,  and  Miss 
Barney  was  at  once  classed  among  the  first 
writers  of  fiction.  ^^Eyelina"  was  followed  by 
a  comedy,  "The  Witlings,"  which  was  neyer 
acted,  nor  eyen  printed,  and  in  1782  iq>peared 
"  Oedlia,"  which  was  a  triumph.  Three  years 
after  this  she  met  the  king  and  queen  acddent- 
ally  at  the  reddence  of  a  Mrs.  Delany,  in  Wind- 
sor,  an  introduction  that  led  to  the  offer  of  the 
yacant  post  of  keeper  of  the  queen's  robes, 
lliis  office  crowded  the  next  5  years  of  Miss 
B.'s  life  with  the  most  inane  drudgery,  and 
derived  her  of  all  leisure  and  liberty  for  the 
exercise  of  her  literary  gifts.  She  resigned 
this  post  in  the  palace  on  account  of  her  &Oing 
health,  and  not  long  after  (1798)  married  Alex- 
ander Richard  d'Arbhiy,  a  French  artillery  of- 
ficer, a  gentleman,  but  poor,  whom  the  reyolu- 
tion  had  made  an  exile.  In  1796  *'■  Camilla" 
was  published  in  6  Tolumes,  bringing  the  au- 
thoress a  handsome  sum  of  money,  but  no  in- 
crease of  fame.  Ten  years,  from  1802  till  1812, 
she  passed  in  Paris,  her  husband  haying  giyen 
in  his  allegiance  to  Napoleon's  goyernment    At 


the  expiration  of  this  term  she  returned  alone 
to  England  and  produced  another  noyel  in  5 
yolumes,  '^The  Wanderer,"  a  book  that  had 
little  popularity,  and  is  now  almost  foigotten. 
At  the  peace,  her  husband,  now  General  d'Ar- 
blay,  Joined  her,  and  remabied  with  her  till  hiB 
death,  at  Bath,  in  1818.  Fourteen  years  after 
this  eyent  (1882)  Mad.  d'Arblay  published 
in  8  yolumes  the  memoirs  of  her  fiEither,  the 
dodng  work  of  her  long  Ufe,  which  ended 
when  she  was  87  yean  old.  The  literaiy 
fame  of  Mad.  d'Arblay  is  allowed  to  rest  upon 
'*£yelina"and  '' OecUia,"  her  earliest  worka 
Her  diary,  edited  by  her  niece,  though  diffuse 
and  garrulouS)  is  yery  curious  and  entertaining. 
The  memdra  of  her  fi^ther,  written  when  she 
had  lost  the  freshneas  and  grace  of  her  MthM 
style,  are  turgid  and  wearisome^  As  a  noyelist 
she  is  celebrated,  and  her  works  mark  an  era 
in  the  history  of  English  fiction. 

ARBOGA,  an  andeni  town  of  Sweden,  ^ 
miles  west  of  Stockholm,  on  the  Ulyison.  It 
is  famoua  for  its  beer,  and  has  a  oondderable 
trade  in  leather,  iron,  copper,  ^.,  which  is  car- 
ried on  with  Stockholm  by  the  Arhoga  river 
and  Malar  lake.  Near  Arboga  is  a  onoe  ar 
cred  groye  and  remains  of  Pagan  worship. 

ABB0GA8T,  or  Abbooabtes,  a  Gaul  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Bomans  during  the  ktter 
half  (^  the  4th  century.  In  888  he  accompa- 
nied the  emperor  Theododus  on  his  expedition, 
from  Constantinople  to  Italy  to  support  Yalen- 
tinian  U.  against  the  usurper  Maximua  After 
the  reyolt  was  reduced,  Arbogast,  by  the  order 
of  Theodosioa,  remained  with  Yalentinian  as 
adviser.  He  exerdaed  an  absolute  power  over 
Yalentinian,  and  when  the  latter  attempted  to  re- 
coyer  his  ind^endence,  Arbogast  put  to  death 
all  his  partisans,  and  finally  the  emperor  him- 
selfl  Kot  daring  to  seize  upon  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, he  gave  it  to  Eugenius,  a  distant  rdation  of 
Yalentinian,  and  a  Boman  patrician,  going  him- 
self to  Gaul  to  fight  against  Marcomir,  chief  of 
the  Franks.  Theododus  marched  into  Italy  to 
avenge  his  cousin,  and  Arbogast  and  Eugenios 
met  the  imperialarmy  in  the  passes  of  the  JoliaD 
Alps,  now  a  part  of  the  Tyrol,  where  they 
fought  a  batde,  in  894.  Arbogast  being  de- 
feated, escaped  into  the  mountaina  and  com- 


mitted smcide. 

ARBORIOULTUBE  is  a  oomparatiydy  new 
term  in  the  langu^e  of  agrionltore*  It  is  de- 
rived ftt>m  the  Latin  arboTy  and  euUura,  and  is 
employed  to  designate  the  modes  of  ooltiyating 
and  perfecting  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines^  for 
ftnit-bearing,  ornament,  hedgea,  shelter,  and 
artificial  forests.  Man  has  gradually  improved 
the  yarieties  of  trees,  learned  their  habits  of 
growtii,  and  thdr  adaptation  to  giyen  localities. 
Observed  fads  and  prindples-— the  results  of 
inyestigation  and  experiment— haye  reduced 
tree-cmtnre  to  a  sdence,  though  not  yet  com- 
plete in  its  detaiL  The  functiona  of  yarious 
porti<xiB  of  a  tree  being  undenitood,  and  its  food- 
wants  known,  success  in  ita  culture  may  be  se- 
cured.    The  science   of  y^getable  anatomy 
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and  ylnj^aologj  teaoli  the  followioi;  &otfl :    1. 
No  tree  can    be   perfected  QnlesB  it  bare  a 
good  meohfinioal  develoBment  of  root,  stem, 
branohes,  and  leaves,  early  in  life.    2.  To  pro- 
dnee  these,  the  seed  oontaming  the  tree  in 
embryo  nuiat  1m  derived  from  a  healthy  parent ; 
the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  planted  most  con- 
tain the  elements  essential  to  the  young  tree, 
m  a  state  fit  far  appropriation.    8.  Soils  vary- 
ing in  their  physicfd  or  mechanical  conditions,  as 
tofineoeesctf  teactnre,  porosity,  aridity,  and  hu- 
midity, are  adapted  to  various  kinds  of  trees. 
4.  Man  may  vary  these  conditions  so  as  to 
improve  or  iigiire  trees  for  productiveness.    5. 
Oertain  portionfl  or  organs  of  a  tree  may  be  de- 
veloped by  pii^obing  off  shoots  and  buds,  cut- 
Izng  bade  leaders  and  side  branches. — Soils  in 
their  natoral  state  produce  trees  adapted  to 
their  |>eculiarify  of  constitntion.    Thus,  we  have 
.  the  inld  orab,  plum,  peach,  orange,  and  other 
kinds  of  trees,  inhabiting  localities  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  exactly  adapted  to  their 
wants.    The  cultivated  varieties  o£  fruit  so  ao- 
o^table  to  man,  all  sprang  from  wild  ones. 
Some  kinds  of  fruits  growing  wild  are  not  ben- 
efited b^  culture,  while  the  simple  removal  of 
others  from  nncultlvaled  to  tilled  lauds  will 
oanse  a  radical  Improvement.    Seeds  of  wild 
treesi  sown  in  rich  soils,  in  good  condition  me- 
chanioally,  will  produce  trees  of  an  improved 
character,  bearing  finit  which  yUAda  a  larger 
qnanti^  of  pulp  than  the  wild  tree,  uid  gen- 
erally of  abetter  quality.    Theseeds  of  these, 
vrhen  sown  under  the  most  &vorable  conditions, 
win  yield  still  finer  fruit,  until  a  certain  point 
of  excellence  is  attained,  when  the  central 
enef^gy  of  the  tree  being  expended,  it  gradually 
retams  to  ita  original  wild  condition.    When  a 
ISOod  variety  of  fruit  is  obtained  by  culture,  or 
by  accidental  discoveiy,  it  is  multiplied  in- 
definite^ by  the  processes  of  grafting^  layer- 
ing and  budding.    In  this  way  have  all  our 
choice  froits  been  obtained,  and  finally  per- 
fected.   The  laws  which  have  been  ui^olded 
by  the  sciences  of  vegetable  physiology  and 
anatomy,  together  with  the  established  truths 
of  improved  culture,  point  to  vast  changes  yet 
to  be  wrought  in  fruit  production  for  man's 
benefit.    By  thorough  attention  to  the  selection 
of  the  best  varieties  ai  trees^  and  their  culture, 
the  prodnot  of  an  acre  may  be  readily  doubled, 
and  even  quadrupled.— In  the  practice  of  ar- 
boricaltnre^  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
ecmditiooa  which  produced  a  given  variety  of 
froit  in  its  present  perfection  must  be  again  es- 
tablished, to  reproduce  or  continue  it.    £sr 
peoial  directions  for  tree-culture  aregiven  under 
the  name  of  each  kind  of  tree.    The  general 
*"rineiplee^  only,  of  arboricultore  are  as  follows : 
SUmtian.    This  should  be  selected  with  ref- 


erence to  the  land  of  tree,  its  uses  and  habitSL 
An  trees  liaUe  to  suffer  from  sudden  frosts 
should  be  placed  in  cold  exposures,  so  that 
the  buds  may  remain  dormant  as  late  in 
the  spring  as  is  consistent  with  complete 
irood  growth  in  eariy  autonuu    Frmt  trees 


should  be  Htde  exposed  to  heavy  blasts  of 
wind,  although  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  to  be 
desired.— II.  Sad,  For  fruit  trees,  and  for  all 
other  trees,  except  those  of  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe,  deep,  rich  loams,  containing  a  fair  share 
of  lime,  are  preferred.  Light  sands,  hun- 
gry gravels,  and  wet  marsh  limda,  are  alike  un- 
suited  to  the  development  of  hard  wood,  for- 
est, and  fruit  trees.  Oalcareous  loam  soils  are 
preferred  for  the  apple,  while  the  pear  and 
plum  delight  in  heavier  days.  The  quince  and 
pear  will  bear  moist  soils,  while  the  peach  may 
be  grown  on  light  soils,  though  its  highest  de- 
velopment and  greatest  duration  areonly  reached 
on  strong  loams.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  grow 
well  on  poor,  sandy,  and  gravelly  lands,  wiUi 
shallow  surface-soil. — ^III.  Preparati&n  of  mnl. 
For  all  trees,  except  those  naturally  growing 
on  swamps,  the  soil  should  be  freed  fhom  ex- 
cessive supplies  of  water.  It  should  be  either 
naturally  porons  enough  to  allow  fSalling  water 
to  filter  rapidly  through,  and  pass  beyond  the 
reach  of  tree  roots,  or  be  made  so  by  thorough 
drainage.  Water  retained  in  the  soil,  prevent- 
ing the  plant  from  procuring  its  food,  becomes 
sour,  excludes  the  atmosphere,  and  otherwise 
obstructs  plant  ^wth.  (See  Dbaiha^.)  It  is 
true,  under  drams  will  be  clogged  witii  roots 
80  soon  as  the  trees  growing  above  them  attain 
any  considerable  size ;  but  drainage  and  general 
porosity  of  soil  will  have  become  so  thoroughly 
established  before  this  period  as  seldom  to  re- 
quire additional  draining  in  after  years.  Thor- 
ough subsoiling  will  sometimes  open  outs  down 
to  a  porous  subsoil,  and  thus  establiah  good 
drainage  without  the  absolute  necessity  of  mak- 
ing r^ular  drains.  Open  eur&oe  ditches  will 
not  suffice  for  lands  planted  to  fruit  trees, 
though  tiiey  may  answer  for  forests.  Before 
plantmg  out  trees  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly 

Snlveriied  with  the  surface  and  subsoil  ploughs. 
To  hard  pan  should  be  allowed  to  exist  within 
the  usual  range  of  tree  roots. — ^Merely  digging 
large  holes  will  not  fully  answer,  as  the  roots  in 
extending  meet  with  a  compact  mass  of  earth 
and  become  checked,  producing  more  or  leas 
serious  injury  to  the  tree.  The  highest  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  physical  preparation  of  the 
soil  can  only  be  obtained  bjr  deep  trenching. 
This  is  pursued  extensively  in  Europe,  where 
labor  is  cheap,  and  with  us  for  gri^  vines 
and  small  fruit-— IV.  Manuring.  A  soil  defi- 
cient in  materials  required  by  growing  trees, 
cannot  support  them  unless  the  missing  ele- 
ments of  tneir  composition  be  added.  As  a 
general  rule,  to  employ  lands  not  well  suited 
for  the  kind  of  tree  to  be  planted,  will  prove 
too  expensive  for  profit ;  hence  soils  are  usually 
selected  which  require  but  partial  manuring. 
If  the  soil  be  newly  broken,  or  rathw  odd  in 
its  nature,  hidf  decomposed  barn-yard  manures, 
or  composts  of  muck  and  manure,  may  be  added 
in  the  autumn  previous  to  plouja^ng  the  soiL 
By  turning  these  deeply  under,  the  soU  will 
become  improved  by  their  decay.  In  no  in- 
stance should  long  manures  be  brought  in  con- 
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taot  with  tree  roots.  The  gases  elimiiutted  by 
decomposition  will  prove  too  ooneeatrated,  and 
thus  destroy  the  delicate  rootlets  with  which 
they  may  come  in  contact  Heavy  dressings  of 
lime  and  ashes  may  be  profitably  applied  direct- 
ly to  all  heavy  lands,  and  those  of  a  peaty 
diaracter,  no  matter  what  kind  of  wood  is  to 
be  grown.  Light  soils  may  receive  these  aika- 
Mes  after  they  have  been  employed  to  decom- 
pose mnck,  peat,  or  for^t  earth — ^the  whole 
mass  being  dreased  over  the  sor&ce  of  the  soil 
and  afterward  plonohed  under.  The  more  thor- 
oaghly  decomposea  mannres  become  before  be- 
ing added  to  the  soil— provided  their  soluble 
elements  are  determined  and  properly  divided — 
the  better  are  they  adapted  to  serve  as  food  for 
trees.  A  Mr  proportion  of  decomposing  vege- 
table matter  should  exist  in  every  soil  prepared 
for  fruit  trees ;  still  this  is  by  no  means  so  es- 
sential as  the  insuring  of  a  full  supply  of  mine- 
ral elements;  siuce  trees,  by  means  of  their 
foliage,  abstract  the  organic  elements  from  the 
air. — ^y.  Transplanting.  Trees  having  attained 
sufficient  size  in  the  nursery,  they  are  carefully 
lifted,  all  bruised  roots  and  a  portion  of  the 
root  tap  cut  away  with  a  8han>  knife,  the  top 
and  side  branches  cut  back  to  balance  injuries 
received  by  the  roots.  A  moist  day  is  the  best 
for  lifting  and  planting,  but  if  a  thick  puddle  be 
made  with  water  and  clay,  or  heavy  loam,  the 
tree  roots  dipped  in  it  immediately  after  their  re- 
moval from  nursery  rows,  the  planting  may  be 
done  at  any  time  with  safety.  The  holes 
should  be  dug  at  least  8  feet  wide  and  2^  deep, 
loosening  the  b<>ttom  earth,  and  filling  the  hole 
with  sOTace  soil,  decomposed  turf  or  good 
composts  of  eiffth  and  manure.  Bones,  old 
leather,  or  plastering,  may  be  added  with  profit. 
This  will  furnish  a  magazine  of  food  for  a  long 
time.  6et4he  trees  at  about  the  same  depth 
they  stood  at  in  the  nursery,  being  careful  to  give 
every  root  plenty  of  room.  Sprinkle  fine  earth 
over  them,  but  do  not  diake  the  tree  up  and 
down,  as  this  draws  them  out  of  place  and 
finally  leaves  the  roots  crooked.  For  spring 
planting  pour  a  pail  or  two  of  water  in  the 
half-filled  hole  to  settle  the  earth  among  the 
roots,  fill  up  the  hole,  and  employ  the  poor  sub- 
soil taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  holes  to  re- 
place the  surfJEioe  earth  removed  ft^m  about 
them;  drive  a  strong  limber  stake  into  the 
ground  near  the  tree,  to  which  it  may  be  at- 
tached by  straw  bands,  cover  the  soU  fbr  a 
distance  of  8  feet  about  the  tree  with  hay, 
straw,  leaves,  litter,  or  spent  tanbiurk,  to  prevent 
the  rapid  escape  of  water  till  the  tree  gets  well 
established. — ^Yl.  Jfter-'CuUure  consists  in  thor- 
oughly cultivating  the  spaces  between  the  trees, 
and  growing  some  low,  hoed  crop  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  free  condition,  being  sure  to  add  more 
manures  than  the  crop  can  consume.  Remove 
all  dead  wood  and  unnecessary  branches,  and 
keep  the  bark  clean  to  prevent  insects  from 
lodging  in  it.  The  general  principles  given 
above  will  aM>ly  to  forest  and  ornamental  treesy 
except  that  they  do  not  require  manuring  nor 


BO  tiiorough  culture,  since  they  are  leas  removed 
from  a  wud  state. 

ARBORIO,  Mkbottbino,  known  in  history  as 
the  count  di  G^ttinarva,  bom  at  YerceUi,  in 
Piedmont,  in  1465,  died  at  Innspruck  in  1580. 
He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  and  pursued  a 
course  of  legal  studies,  which  he  resigned  to 
embark  in  the  more  profitable  career  of  a  states- 
man. His  first  appearance  in  this  character 
was  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  in  which  capacity  his  excellent  adminis- 
trative talents  attracted  the  attention  of  Mar- 
garet of  Austria,  who,  in  1507,  appointed  him 
to  preside  over  the  parliament  of  her  heredita- 
ry province  of  Burgundy.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  commencement  of  his  political 
advancement,  as  he  was  ever  aft»rwm  inti- 
mately and  conspicuously  connected  with  the 
imperial  court.  In  1620,  Charles  V.,  upon  his 
coronation  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  appointed  him 
chancellor  and  member  of  his  pnvy  counciL 
Thenceforth  he>  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  emperor,  who  consulted  him  in  every 
emergency,  and  employed  him  to  conduct  many 
of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  affiurs  of 
state.  Li  1529,  he  was  the  principal  agent  of 
Charles  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  Cambray, 
but  he  resolutely  refused  to  affix  his  signature 
to  that  of  Madrid,  by  which  Francis  I.  was  lib- 
erated, because  he  regarded  it  as  dishonorable 
to  the  imperial  cause.  His  ability  and  integ- 
rity were  appreciated  by  Charles,  over  whom 
be  exercised  an  exceedingly  beneficial  influence. 
He  was  always  an  advocate  of  lenient  and  con- 
ciliatory measures  toward  the  Protestants,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  citing  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  rigorous  measures  embraced  in  the  edict 
of  Worms,  in  support  of  his  policy.  His  mod- 
eration even  inspired  Luther  and  the  other  Ger- 
man reformers  with  the  idea  that  he  secretiy 
sympathiased  with  them,  although  he  never 
pubudy  declared  himself  in  flavor  of  the  refor- 
mation. So  discreet  and  well-considered  was 
his  course,  that  in  an  age  requiring  a  careful 
exercise  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  statesman, 
he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all  parties,  without 
incurring  suspicion  or  jealousy,  or  losing  for  a 
moment  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  or  the 
pope.  The  latter  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  unecdesiastical 
training,  he  accepted,  although  he  did  not  live 
long  to  wear  it,  naving  been  carried  off  by  an 
attack  of  the  gout  at  Innspruck,  while  accom- 
panying the  emperor  to  Augsburg.  He  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence, 
and  apart  from  his  celebrity  as  a  statesman,  was 
confdaered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
of  his  time.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries, upon  which  we  must  rely  almost 
entirely,  as  he  has  left  littie  by  which  to  judge 
of  his  abilities. 

ARBRISSEL,  Robbbt  d',  founder  of  the  or- 
der of  Fontevrault,  bom  at  Arbrissel,  France, 
in  1047,  died  at  Orsan  in  1117.  At  the  age  of 
27  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  theology,  prepara- 
tory to  entering  the  church,  for  which  he  had 
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been  originally  destined*  In  1085,  upon  his 
appointment  as  vicar-general  of  the  huhop  of 
Eennea,  be  began  to  introduce  some  very  sweep- 
ing reforms  among  the  clergy  and  people  of  the 
diocese,  wbicb  brought  him  into  such  oad  odor, 
that  upon  the  death  of  his  saperior  in  1089,  he 
was  fain  to  retire  to  Angers,  and  give  instmc- 
tions  in  theology.  At  the  ei^iration  of  2  years, 
disgusted  with  the  world,  he  retired  into  the 
forest  of  Craon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Amou  and 
Brittany,  where  he  lived  as  a  hermit,  devoting 
himself  to  severe  penances  for  his  spiritual  hen- 
efit  His  examine  was  conti^ous,  and  the 
neijghboring  forests  of  Anjou.  JNormandy,  and 
Brittany,  were  soon  filled  with  anchoretei  who 
~  '  hecame  memhers  of  the  celehrfr- 


ted  order  of  Fontevrault.  Finding  himself  sur- 
rounded by  so  large  a  numher  of  disciples, 
Arhrissel  founded,  in  1096,  the  ahhey  of  La 
Roe,  of  which  he  hecame  the  first  prior,  hut 
soon  relinquished  this  peaceful  life  to  travel 
barefooted  through  the  country,  preaching  re- 
pentance and  penance  to  the  people.  He  soon 
bad  several  thousand  followers  of  hoth  sexes, 
for  whose  accommodation  he  huilt  a  numher  of 
abbeys,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  that  of 
Fontevraul^  near  Poitiers,  established  about  the 
year  1 100.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  nmilar  occupations.  He  is  said  to  have  un- 
dergone the  most  extraordinary  trids,  to  enable 
binraelf  to  resist  any  possible  temptation. 

ARBUCKLE,  Jameb.  a  Scottish  poet  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  He 
published  at  Edinburgh  a  poem  called  **  Snuff  ;^' 
m  London,  a  ^^  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Addington 
on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Addison;"  "Glotta," 
a  poem  dedicated  to  the  marchioness  of  Car- 
narvon, by  a  student  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow; "fibemic  Letters,"  London,  1729,  and 
some  fugitive  verses  in  the  "  Edinburgh  lusoel- 
lany." 

ARBUCKLE,  Matthew,  brevet  brigadier- 
general  in  the  United  States  army,  was  bDrn  in 
Greenbrier  co.,  Vs.,  about  1775,  and  died  June 
11,  1851.  He  at  different  times  commanded  at 
New  Orleans,  Fort  Gibson,  and  Fort  Smith,  and 
was  in  several  engagements  during  the  war  with 
Mexico.  Much  of  his  life  was  passed  among 
the  Indians,  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
bim.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  commanded 
tiie  7tb  army  department. 

ARBUrm^OT,  Alszakdsb,  a  Scottish  theo- 
logian, lawyer,  historian,  and  poet^  bom  in 
1538,  died  1583.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  His- 
tory of  Scotland,"  of  too  republican  a  tendency 
to  be  pleasing  to  Scottish  royalty.  While  the 
reformation  was  embroiling  every  public  and 
private  relation  in  Scotiano,  Arbuthnot  wrote 
Doetzy.  "  The  Praises  of  Women,"  and  "  The 
Miseries  of  a  Poor  Scholar,"  were  the  fruits  of 
bis  contemplations  in  a  most  stormy  period. 
In  his  youth,  Alexander  Arbuthnot  studied 
jurisprudence  in  France ;  and  in  1672  he  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  his  OraUon€9  de  origine  €t 
dignitaU  Juris. 

ABBUTHNOT^  John,  M.  D.,  the  son  of  a 


Sootch  Presbyterian  dergymanf  and  one  of  the 
constellation  of  wits  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  born  in  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  about 
1675,  died  in  London,  Feb.  27,  1785.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where 
he  studied  physic  and  took  his  doctor's  degree. 
His  father,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
Presbyterian  system  introduced  at  the  revolu- 
tion, was  deprived  of  his  preferment,  and 
young  Arbuthnot  therefore  went  to  seek  his 
fortune  abroad.  He  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  supported  himself  for  a  while  by  teaching 
mathematics.  He  made  his  first  literary  ven- 
ture in  1695  in  a  critical  essay  entitled  an 
'^Examination  of  Dr.  Woodward's  Account  of 
the  Deluge  "  in  which  he  aimed  to  show  that  a 
universal  deluge  was  inconsistent  with  philo- 
sophical truth.  This  work  excited  much  curiosi- 
ty, and  the  reputation  which  it  gave  the  author 
was  considerably  heightened  in  1700  by  his 
*' Essay  on  the  UseMness  of  Mathematical 
Learning."  He  now  began  to  practise  as  a 
physician,  and  quickly  attained  a  high  position 
m  the  profession,  his  witty  conversation  and 
agreeable  manners  often,  it  was  said,  bemg 
quite  as  serviceable  as  his  prescriptions.  In 
1704  he  contributed  to  the  royal  society  a  pa- 
per concerning  the  regularity  of  the  birth  of 
t)oth  sexes,  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  fact 
jfrom  authentic  statistics,  and  deduced  from  it 
arguments  against  polygfuny,  and  for  the  exist- 
ence of  divine  providence.  This  paper  procur- 
ed his  election  into  that  body.  In  1709  he  was 
appointed  the  queen's  physician  in  ordinary, 
uid  the  next  year  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  royal  ooUege  of  physicians.  During  the 
ascendency  of  the  tory  party  he  held  a  lucra- 
tive and  honorable  position,  and  lived  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  chief  literary  men  of 
the  time,  with  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Pamell,  Gray, 
and  Prior,  in  which  brilliant  circle  he  was  un- 
equalled for  learning  and  unsurpassed  for  wit 
In  1712  he  wrote  the  **  History  of  John  Bull," 
a  political  allegory,  ftQl  of  happy  satirical  allu- 
sions, and  designed  to  ridicule  the  duke  of 
Mfljrlborough,  and  to  render  the  war  unpopular. 
It  is  the  most  durable  monument  of  his  jfome, 
and  one  of  the  best  humorous  compositions  in 
the  English  language.  Some  of  its  aUuaions 
which  are  diflScult  to  understand  at  present 
have  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  edition  of  Swift's  works.  He 
formed  in  1714^  in  ooi^unotion  with  Swift  and 
Pope,  the  plan  of  writmg  a  satire  on  the  abuse 
of  numan  learning  in  every  branch.  The  de- 
sign was  to  be  executed  by  the  combined  la- 
bors of  this  illustrious  triumvirate,  in  the  hu- 
morous manner  of  Oervantes,  under  the  history 
of  feigned  adventures.  "  Polite  letters,"  says 
Warburton,  **  never  lost  more  than  in  the  defeat 
of  this  scheme."  It  was  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  by  which  Arbuthnot, 
who  had  been  her  fiEivorite  physician,  lost  his 
place,  and  a  serious  blow  was  given  to  all  the 

Solitical  friends  of  the  associated  wits.    In  the 
Section  which  followed,  and  by  reason  of  tba 
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growing  infinnities  of  Swift,  the  dengn  was 
Beyer  oairied  fhiiher  than  an  imperfect  easay, 
written  chiefly  by  Arbnthnot,  under  the  title 
of  the  "  First  Book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scribleni&"  This  firagment  of  satire,  thooffh 
sometimea  directed  against  phantoms  of  ab- 
sordity,  and  fiibaloos  rather  than  familiar  fol- 
Mes,  IB  yet  an  original  and  most  witty  perform- 
ance. Dr.  Arbnthnot  yisited  Paris  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  on  his  retom 
changed  his  apartments  irom  St  James^a  to 
Doyer  street,  and  continued  his  literary  occu- 
pations and  his  praotioe  of  physic.  In  1717  he 
and  Pope  gaye  assistance  to  Gay  in  a  farce  en- 
titled "Three  Hours  after  Marriage,"  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  production  of  their  joint 
wits  was  condemned  the  first  night  The  fail- 
ure is  en>huned  in  part  by  the  peculiar  oharao- 
ter  of  Arbuthnot'a  humor,  which  was  some- 
tl^ng  too  refined  and  rare,  and  too  much  asso- 
ciated with  matters  of  learning,  to  be  generally 
appreciated.  In  1728  he  was  chosen  second 
censor  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and 
hi  1727  was  made  an  elect  of  the  college,  and 
pronoxmced  the  Haryeian  oration.  In  the  same 
year  also  appeared  his  learned  work,  and  the 
most  yaluable  of  his  serious  performanoes,  en- 
titled "  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Wei^hts^  and 
Measures.''  He  ccmtinued  to  diyert  lus  leisure 
hours  by  writing  humorous  papers,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  dignified  of  which  was  an 
epitaph  upon  the  infiunous  OoL  Oharteria.  In 
1782  he  contributed  to  detecting  and  punishing 
the  impositions  and  abuses  carried  on  under 
the  specious  name  of  the  "Charitable  Oorpora- 
tion,"  and  shortly  afterward  published  his  ea- 
eays  concerning  the  "Nature  and  Choice  of 
AHments,''  and  the  "Effects  of  Air  on  Human 
Bodies,"  The  state  of  his  own  health  doubtless 
led  to  his  selection  of  these  topics.  He  was 
liying  in  great  debility  at  Hampstead,  and  fSedling 
to  obtain  relief^  returned  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  to  London.  His  last  humorous 
work  was  an  entertaining  and  scholarlike  paper 
on  the  "Altercation,  or  Scolding  of  the  An* 
dents."  The  amiability  of  the  character  of 
Arbnthnot  is  seen  in  the  £BK>t  that  he  retained 
uninterruptedly  the  precarious  friendship  of 
such  men  as  Pope  and  Swift  Swift  said  of 
him,  that  "he  had  more  wit  than  we  all  haye, 
and  more  humanity  than  wit"  His  letters  re- 
yeal  at  once  his  manliness  and  his  tenderness, 
and  he  was  in  his  time  equaUy  admired  for  his 
yirtues  and  his  accomplishmenta.  His  writings, 
of  which  he  seldom  spoke,  and  in  which,  after 
theur  publication,  he  seemed  to  take  no  interest, 
are  so  blended  with  those  of  his  confederates 
that  they  are  not  easily  distinguished.  Though 
the  kpse  of  time  has  made  the  humor  of  them 
less  palpable  than  formerly,  they  are  still  read, 
and  wiU  always  ftirnish  delight  to  the  more 
meditatiye  and  serious  dasa  of  the  loyers  of 
wit 

ARBUTUS,  a  genus  of  eyer^;reen  shrubs  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  natural  order  eneaeeok  Its  fruit 
is  a  berry  containing  many  seeds.    The  most 


remarkable  spedes  of  this  genus,  is  the  aibutus 
of  Virgil,  called  the  A,  unedo^  or  the  "  straw- 
berry tree ;"  the  berries  of  which  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  common  strawbeny.  It  is 
a  natiye  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Le- 
yant  In  northern  Europe  it  is  a  hardy  eyer- 
green,  sometimes  attaining  to  a  height  of  80 
feet,  bearing  greenish-yellow  blossoms  in  Octo- 
ber and  Noyember,  and  bright  yeUow  and  red 
berries  in  Noyember  and  the  following  montiis. 
At  the  lake  of  KiUamey  in  Ireland,  there  are 
beantifid  groy ea  of  this  species  of  arbutus,  which 
giye  a  (Aarming  aspect  to  the  country.  Its 
berries  are  hardly  eatable,  and,  if  eaten  freely, 
are  apt  to  produce  stupefacti<Hi.  In  Oordca,  a 
pleasant  wine  is  said  to  be  prepared  from 
them.  Its  bark  and  leayea  are  astringent 
The  oriental  arbutus,  or  ^.  andra^ne.  is  a  native 
of  the  Leyant,  and  has  similar  narcotic  qnaHtiesL 
It  is  superior  in  beauty,  but  much  less  hardy 
in  cold  cUmates,  not  bearing  fruit  in  northern 
Europe.  Its  leayes  are  broader  and  less  ser- 
rated ;  its  bark  peels  off  so  as  to  leaye  the  stem 
always  smooth,  and  of  a  clear  })right  cinnamon- 
brown  color.  The  mule  arbutus,  or  A,  hyMda, 
apparently  a  cross  between  these  two,  has 
great  beauty  of  foliage,  and  in  moderately  cold 
regions,  grows  well,  bnt  does  not  bear  hemes 
in  northern  Europe.  A.  procera  is  a  natiye  of 
California,  cultiyated  as  an  ornamental  eyer- 
green  in  the  gardens  of  Qreat  Britain. 

ABC,  the  name  of  any  portion  of  a  cunred 
line ;  thus,  an  arc  of  a  cirde  is  a  p(»tion  of  the 
circumference.  To  rectify  an  arc,  is  to  giye 
the  length  of  the  straignt  line  to  which  it 
would  be  equal  if  it  were  made  to  haye  the 
same  length  in  a  right  direction  which  it  now 
has  in  a  curyed.  Two  area  are  said  to  be 
equal,  when,  being  rectified,  they  haye  the 
same  length;  and  similar,  when,  being  taken 
from  different  circles,  they  haye  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees — that  i&  are  equal  fhictions  of 
their  respectiye  circumierences.  The  arcs  of  a 
drde  aerye  to  measure  the  angles;  for  f^m 
the  point  of  the  angle  aa  a  cenl^  with  what- 
eyer  radius,  let  a  circumference  be  described ; 
then  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  arc  inter- 
cepted between  the  two  lines  which  form  the 
angle  will  be  the  measure  of  tiie  angle.  ThuS| 
as  the  arc  of  90°  corresponds  to  a  right  an^e, 
if  we  find  that  the  intercepted  arc  contama 
15°,  we  condude  that  the  angle  correspcmds  to 
a  right  angle,  as  15°  to  90°  or  that  it  is  the 
6th  part  of  a  right  angle.  The  chord  of  an  arc 
is  the  right  line  which  joins  its  extremities,  and 
a  segment  is  the  area  induded  between  an  aro 
and  its  chord. 

ABC,  JOAX  OF  (Jbasot  d'Abo).  known 
as  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  a  celebrated  heroine 
of  fVance.  She  was  bom  Jan.  6,  1410,  in 
the  yillage  of  Domremy  in  Lorraine,  d  poor 
but  decent  and  pioua  parents.  The  true  or- 
thography of  the  name  is  Dabo.  She  was  their 
5th  chud,  and,  owing  to  the  indigence  of  her 
father,  recdyed  no  uistruction,  but  was  accus- 
tomed to  out-of-door  duties,  such  as  the  tending 
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of  fthoep  and  the  riding  of  hones  to  and  from 
tlie  watering-place.  The  neighhorhood  of 
Domreiny  abocmded  in  snpentitionfl,  and  at  the 
ttme  time  sympathized  with  the  Orleans  party 
In  the  diTinona  which  rent  the  kingdom  of 
frsnod.  Jeanne  shared  both  in  the  politioal 
excitement  and  the  religions  enthusiasm ;  ima^- 
native  and  devont,  she  lored  to  meditate  on 
the  legends  of  the  Virgin,  and  especiaUy,  it 
seems,  dwelt  npon  a  enrrent  prophecy  tlut  a 
virgin  shonld  relieve  France  of  her  enemies. 
At  the  age  of  18  she  began  to  believe  herself 
the  subject  of  sapematoral  vlntations.  spoke 
of  voices  that  she  heard  and  virions  that  she 
saw;  and,  at  18,  was  possessed  by  the  idea  that 
she  was  called  to  deliver  her  country  and 
crown  her  king.  An  outrage  upon  her  native 
village  by  some  roving  Burgnndians  raised  this 
belief  to  a  purpose ;  her  ^Woices"  importuned 
her  to  enter  upon  her  mission  by  applying  to 
Bandrioourt,  governor  of  Yaucouleurs;  and 
this,  by  the  aid  of  an  uncle,  she  did  in  May 
14SS.  The  governor,  alter  some  deky,  granted 
her  an  audience,  but  treated  her  pretenrions 
with  BQoh  scorn  that  she  returned  to  her  unde. 
The  fortunes  of  the  dauphin,  however,  were 
desperate,  and  Baudriconrt,  pressed  by  her  en- 
treaties, sent  her  to  Ohinon,  where  Charles  held 
his  court  Introduced  into  a  crowd  of  courtiers 
from  whom  the  king  was  undistinguished,  she 
is  said  to  have  singkd  him  out  at  once.  Her 
claims  were  submitted  to  a  severe  scrutiny. 
She  was  handed  over  to  an  eccleriastical  com- 
mission ;  she  was  sent  to  Poitiers  for  ezami* 
nation  by  the  several  faculties  in  the  fiimous 
univ^wsity  there.  No  evidence  indicating  that 
she  was  a  dealer  in  the  bhick  art,  and  the  &ct 
of  her  virginity  removing  all  suspicions  of  her 
being  mider  satanio  influence,  her  wish  to  lead 
the  army  of  her  king  was  granted.  A  suit  of 
armor  was  made  for  her,  a  ooiisecrated  sword 
wliioh  she  described  as  buried  in  the  church  of 
8t  Catharine  at  Fierboia,  and  which  she  per- 
haps had  seen  while  viriting  among  the  ecdesl- 
■Btios  there,  was  brought  and  placed  in  her 
hands.  Thus  equipped,  she  put  herself  at  tile 
head  of  10,(K)0  troops  under  the  generalship  of 
Dunois,  threw  herself  upon  the  English  who 
were  besieging  Orleans,  routed  them,  and  in  a 
week  forced  them  to  raise  the  riege.  Other 
e^oits  followed.  The  presence  of  the  virgin 
with  her  consecrated  banner  struck  a  panic 
into  the  souls  of  her  enemies.  In  8  months 
Gharies  was  crowned  kins  at  Rhehns,  the  maid 
of  Orieans  standing  in  foil  annor  at  his  ride. 
Her  prcMuised  work  was  done.  Dunois,  how* 
ever,  unwUhng  to  lose  her  influence,  urged  her 
to  remain  with  the  army,  and  she  did  so;  but 
her  victories  were  over.  In  an  attack  on  raris 
in  the  early  winter  (1429)  die  was  repulsed 
and  wounded.  In  the  roring  of  the  next  year 
she  threw  herself  into  Oompidgne,  then  belea* 
guered  by  the  En^^ish;  made  a  sortie  in  which 
she  was  taken  prisoner  (May  28,  1480),  and 
was  at  once  earned  to  the  due  de  Luxembourg's 
fortreas  at  Beanrevoir.  An  atteiopt  to  escape 
TOL.n. — 2 


by  leaping  from  a  dungeon  wall  was  unsnceoss 
fu,  and  she  was  taken  to  Rouen.  The  univer- 
rity  of  Paris  demanded  that  she  riiould  be  tried 
on  a  charge  of  sorcery,  and  solicited  letters  pa- 
tent from  the  king  of  England,  which  were 
reluctantly  granted.  The  chapter  at  Rouen 
were  rather  fovorably  disposed  towrrd  her. 
Many  of  the  En^dsh  in  authority  were  un- 
willing to  proceed  to  extremities.  But  the 
univerrity  at  Paris  prevailed;  the  exami- 
nation lasted  several  months,  and  resulted  in  a 
conviction  of  sorcery.  The  papers  were  sent 
from  Rouen  to  Paris,  and  the  verdict  of  the 
univerrity  was  unanimous  that  such  acts  and 
sentiments  as  hers  were  diabolical,  and  merited 
the  punishment  of  fire.  Sentence  of  condem- 
nation was  read  to  her  publidy  on  a  scaffold 
by  the  bushop  of  Beanvais,  and  the  alternative 
offered  of  submiarion  to  the  church,  or,  the 
stake.  The  terrified  girl  murmured  a  recanta- 
tion, put  her  mark  to  a  conlesrion,  and  was 
taken  ba<^  to  prison.  Here  she  heard  her 
^ voices'^  again;  her  virions  returned.  A 
man's  apparel  being  left  in  her  cell  to  tempt 
her,  she  put  it  on;  the  bishop  of  Beauvais 
seized  upon  the  act  as  a  virtual  relapse  into  her 
old  unbelief^  and  hastened  the  execution  of  the 
first  sentence.  A  huge  pile  of  wood  was 
erected  in  the  market-plaoe  of  Rouen,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  assembly  of  soldiers  and 
ecclesiastics,  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  1481.  The  Seine  carried  her 
ashes  to  the  sea.  The  infimiy  of  this  transac- 
tion lies  heavily  upon  all  concerned  in  it :  upon 
tibe  Burgundians  who  gave  her  up ;  iipon  the 
English  who  allowed  her  execution ;  upon  the 
Fr^ch  who  did  the  deed,  and  the  French  who 
would  not  prevent  it,  and  upon  the  king  who 
did  nothing  to  avenge  her — ^who  waited  10 
years  before  he  reversed  the  process  by  which 
riie  was  condemned  pronouncing  her  *^  a  mar- 
^  to  her  religion,  her  country,  and  her  king." 
The  character  of  the  '*Maid  of  Orleans''  was 
spotless.  She  was  distinguiriied  for  her  purity, 
innocence,  and  modesty.  Her  hand  never  riied 
blood.  The  oentle  dignity  of  her  bearing  im- 
pressed all  who  knew  her,  and  restrained  the 
Drutality  of  her  soldiers.  In  1855  M.  Dele- 
pievre,  in  a  little  book,  suggested  doubts  in 
regard  to  the  fate  of  La  PueeUe^  arguing  that 
another  person  was  burned  in  her  stead.  But 
the  papers  he  used  are  not  believed  to  be 
authentic,  nor  has  his  argument  caused  any 
change  in  the  accepted  record  of  history. 

AROADE,  an  ^>erture  in  a  wall  with  an 
arched  head.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
range  of  apertures  with  arched  heads  forming 
one  of  the  most  beautiM  objects  attached  to 
the  buildings  of  a  city  which  architecture  af- 
fords. The  arches  of  arcades  are  generally 
supported  upon  square  pillars,  and  are  some- 
times emploved  instead  of  colonnades  to  form 
porticos,  and  though  they  are  not  so  beautifol 
perhaps,  they  are  stronger,  more  solid,  and  lees 
expenrive.  In  a  range  of  arcades,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  piers  be  lufil- 
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dently  strong  to  resist  the  preasare  of  the  arches, 
partumlarlj  the  piers  at  the  extremities,  for 
they  alone  sapp<nt  the  whole.  The  lateral 
pressure  upon  the  extreme  piers  in  the  range 
-will  be  eqnal  to  that  on  the  piers  of  a  single 
arcade,  and  all  the  intermediate  piem  will  be 
without  such  lateral  pressore ;  for  the  lateral 
presBnres  of  any  two  a4joinLng  arohes  upon  the 
intermediate  pier  are  equal,  and  being  oppo- 
site they  destroy  eaoh  other's  effect ;  but  the  ex- 
treme pier  having  only  one  a^oining  ardh, 
must  be  sufficiency  strong  to  withstand  the 
horizontal  thrust  of  that  arch.  The  greater 
the  weight  or  vertical  pressure  put  upon  the 
extreme  piers,  the  more  w£Q  these  pi^rs  be  able 
to  counteract  the  thrust  of  the  a^oining  arch, 
consequently  if  each  extreme  pier  have  to  sup- 
port a  wall,  the  higher  the  wall  the  less  dimen- 
sions the  pier  requires.  It  is  upon  this  prindple 
that  the  slender  pillars  dividmg  the  nave  on 
mther  side  fh>m  the  aisle  in  <£urohes  of  the 
Saxon  and  pointed  styles  of  architecture,  are 
oapable  of  withstanding  the  horizontal  thrusts 
of  the  groins ;  for  if  tne  insisting  wall  were 
taken  away,  the  pillars  of  most  of  these  build- 
ings would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  thrusts 
of  the  arches.  Arcades  were  employed  in  tri- 
umphal arches,  theatres,  amphiuieatres,  and 
aqueducts,  by  the  Bomans,  and  ftequentiy  in 
their  temples ;  toward  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire the  intercolumns  were  formed  into  arcades. 
They  may  be  used  with  propriety  in  the  gates 
of  cities^  palaces,  gardens,  and  parks;  they  are 
much  employed  in  the  piazzas  or  squares  of 
Italian  cities,  and  are  of  great  use  in  affording 
shade  and  ^eltw  in  hot  and  rainy  climates. 
There  are  various  methods  of  decorating  the 
piers  of  arcades,  as  with  rustics,  columns, 
pihisters.  caryatides^  Persians,  or  terms  sur- 
mountea  with  appropriate  entablatures.  Some- 
times the  piers  are  so  broad  as  to  admit  of 
niches  between  the  oolmnns  or  pilasters.  In 
some  instances  the  arohes  of  arcades  are  sup- 
ported entirely  by  single  or  coupled  columns, 
without  the  entablature,  as  in  tne  temple  of 
Eaunus,  at  Rome.  This  form  is  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  it  wants  stability,  as 
the  columns  would  be  incapable  of  resisting  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  arches  were  they  not 
tied  together  by  a  circular  walL 

ABOADIA^  an  inland,  central,  and  moun- 
tainous country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Korea, 
and,  next  to  Laoonia,  the  largest  of  its  prov- 
inces. It  never,  however,  played  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  in  anywise  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  size  of  its  territo- 
ries, or  the  admitted  bravery  of  its  people. 
This  is  ascribable  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  character  induced  thereby 
on  its  people.  It  had  no  sea-shores,  and  no 
navigable  rivers,  consequently  no  commerce, 
and,  it  seems,  few  manufactures.  It  consists, 
in  fbct,  of  a  great  elevated  mountain  bowl,  sur- 
rounded on  tiie  north,  east,  and  south  by  tow? 
ering  chains  of  rocky  heights,  and  inter- 
nallf  broken  into  numeroiB  valleys,  divided 


by  mountain  ridges,  on  which  the  snow  was 
wont  to  lie,  as  on  the  upland  plains  of  Man- 
tinea,  and  Tegea,  when  the  violets  were  b 
bloom  and  the  sunshine  warm  in  the  low  coun- 
try of  Argos,  scarce  one  day^s  journey  dis- 
tant   To  the  west,  whither  it  trended  as  its 
watershed,  all  its  tributary  streams  from  its 
highland  gorges  falling  into  the  river  Alpheos, 
it  was  of  milder  dimate  and  more  fruitfnlsoiL 
— ^Tet,  for  all  this,  Arcadia  had  its  advantages  of 
soil,  of  scenery,  of  dimate.    Alone  of  Greece, 
its  mountains  were  not  barren,  its  pastures  beoe 
and  sun-burned,  or  its  rivers  dry,  stony  water- 
courses^ in  the  summer  time.    Magnificent^  ev- 
ergreen mountam  sides,  innumerable  brooks, 
one  more  delightful  than  the  other,  pastures 
where  the  vegetation  is  never  sere,  coolness,  and 
shade,  and  moisture  everywhere,  abundant  ver- 
dure, andnever-frkiling  springs  for  the  flocks  aud 
herds,  whidi  constitutea  her  greatest  wealth— 
these  were  her  delights  and  riches,  delights 
and  riches  of  no  small  weight,  in  a  parched  and 
arid  country,  such  as  Greece  is  in  her  general 
aspect.    Her  people,  who  were  of  the  Doric 
race,  and  that  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  form, 
adopted  from  the  first,  and  maintained  to  the 
last,  a  pastoral  life,  but  a  pastoral  life  vridely 
different  from  that  misrepresented  by  the  Daph- 
nis   and  COiloe,  Doris  and  Strephon,  of  the 
cockney  poets,  whose  best  idea  of  Taygetns 
was  Bichmond  Hill,  of  Alpheus  the  New  river. 
In  the  Messenian  wars,  m  that  intermediate 
time  between  the  heroic  and  historio  ages,  Ar- 
cadia seems  to  have  played  a  more  conspicuous 
part  than  she  did  at  any  subsequent  period; 
she  was  at  that  time,  like  the  r^  of  Greece, 
monarchical  in  form  of  government,  and  with 
the  rest  became  republican,  and  so  continued 
until  she  was  mer^^  in  the  Boman  empire. — 
Mantinea,  Tegea,  and  Qrchomenus  were  the 
largest  dttes  c£  Arcadia,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the^  were  of  much  importance,  except 
from  theur  mutual  strifes  and  dissensionjB,  which 
ii\jured  the  prosperity  of  the  country  more  than 
their  wealth,  or  energy,  or  enterprise  advanced 
it.    In  many  respects  the  Arcadians  closely  re- 
sembled the  Swiss ;  in  their  love  of  independent 
mountain  life;  in  their  love  of  freedom;  in 
their  loye  of  money;  in  their  willingness  to 
sell  their  swords  to  foreign  countriea.    Thdr 
country  was  never  oonqnered.    Their  heavy- 
armed  infantry  was  second  to  none  in  Greece. 
Hunters,  herdsmen,  and  musiciana,  they  served 
the  god  Pan  in  their  mountiuns,  and  cared  not 
for  the  life  of  cities.     The  Arcadians    were 
the  Swiss  guards  of  the  Asiatic  deepotisms; 
and,  where  they  had  taken  pay  from  the  bar- 
barian, they  served  him  £uthfully  to  the  lasL 
even  against  their  own  countrymen,  and  died 
for  him,  as  they  did  at  the  battle  of  Irana,  where 
80,000  mercenaries  of  the  Peloponnesns  were 
slain  in  the  army  of  Darius,  by  Alexander.    In 
the  Persian,  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  Arca- 
dians, eepecoally  the  Tegeans,  acted  principally 
with  the  Lacedsdmonians.    At  Platasa,  in  the 
great&ial  battle  against  Mardonios,  the  Area* 
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diiOB  were  above  2,000  stroag^  1,500  from  Te- 
gea,  and  600   from  Orchomenus,  who  all  did 
good  service.       In  the  celebrated   expedition 
of  the  younger  Oynu  against  Artazerzes,  which 
led  to  Xenophon's  retreat  of  the  10,000,  there 
were  2,800  beavy  Arcadian  infantry,  and  many 
of  the  best  officers  were  of  that  nation.    In  the 
KNAaL  wars    whioh  followed,  Arcadia  was  di« 
Tided  Msinst  ber8el£  part  with  tiie  TegeanS| 
who  bad  fongbt  in  tne  Spartan  contingent  at 
Flatsoa,  taking  side  with    the    Argives   and 
AchiBsaiH,  wbile  the  "tfantineans  eeponsed  the 
party  of  Laoediemon.    At  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  wbere  Epaminondas  fell,  bat  in  flailing 
beat  down  the  pride  of  Sparta,  never  to  rise 
again,  the  Arcadians  fon^t  on  both  sides,  and 
on  both  enffered  severe^,  though  mostly  on 
that  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  utterly  defeat- 
ed.    After  thiia,  the  Arcadians  became  oonfed- 
eratea  in  the  Achaaan  league,  and  fell  under  the 
Bmnan  xK>wer.    Thenceforth  they  have  no  sep- 
arate history  from  that  of  the  empire,  and  of 
Greeoe  of  the  middle  ages^  and  of  modem  days. 
— ^Arcadia,  though  she  produced  some  gcK>d 
soldiers,  has  left  no  name  of  note,  worthy  to  be 
recorded.    She  has  left  nothing  in  arts,  nothing 
in  letters^  to  illustrate  her  records,  and  certain* 
ly  BeeEDB  more  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  na- 
tkmal  dulness  than  BcBotia,  which,  at  leasts 
gave  birth  to  Pindar  and  Epaminondas. 

ABCADIUS,  the  first  of  the  Byzantme  em« 
peron^  bom  in  Spain  A  D.  888,  died  at  Oonstan- 
tizu^ile,  May  1,  408,  was  the  first  son  of  Theo- 
dofliiis  the  Great,  the  last  ruler  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  In  895.  a  few  months  before 
bis  death,  Theodosius  divided  the  empire  be- 
-twreem  his  two  sons^  Arcadins  and  Honorius^ 
C^Ting  to  the  former  the  eastern  part,  extend- 
ing Urom  the  Adriatic  on  the  west  to  the 
Tigris  oa  the  east,  and  from  Scythia  on  the 
txGrQk  to  Ethiopia  on  the  souUi.  Aroadius 
ruled  under  the  regency  of  Rufinus;  but 
in  the  first  year  that  individual  was  aasa^ 
ffiimt^  by  the  emissaries  of  Stilicon,  who  pre- 
tended to  the  regency  of  the  empire.  Eutro- 
pins,  a  eonuch,  had  become  regent  of  Aroadius 
and  held  the  iplaoe  till  807,  when  TriffibUdas,  a 
Gothic  <ddef^  in  Fhrygia,  revolted,  and  compil- 
ed Aroadius  to  put  lus  favorite  to  death.  Tri- 
Cit^^^^^  and  his  tribe  also  obtained  permiBsicm 
to  pass  the  Bo^horos  and  settJe  on  the  Euio- 
potfinde;  bat  their  Ariaoinn  roused  the  ire  <tf 
at,  ChKyBOStom,  who  stirred  up  against  them 
ilie  peofkle  of  Constantinople,  by  whom  they 
wreve  attacked  and  massacred,  or  driven  out 
Serenpon,  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  who  had  now 
aoqnhred  the  absolute  control  over  her  husband, 
oanaed  Chrysoetom  to  be  banished  to  Oomana, 
-wiiere  he  died  A  D.  407.  Areadius  was  a  fSdeble 
uaa.  bat  of  severe  religious  orthodoxy. 

ABOAia  DISOIPLIKA,  the  name  given  to 
tiw  practjee  of  theearly  chureh  of  withdrawing 
ftoDn  pabhe  Tiew  the  sacraments  and  higher 
niSjBteriee  of  the  Christian  serrioe.  The  wor- 
flfa^  of  the  tenmle,  as  described  in  the  OldTea- 
tuBeat^  waa  the  model  to  which  the  early 
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Christian  assamblies^  as  flu*  aa  they  could,  con- 
fomed  their  worship.  In  accordance  witii  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  perhi^  also  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  admin- 
istered near  Ae  dose  of  the  2a  century  as  a 
Christian  mystery,  with  the  view  of  investing 
it  with  increased  sanctity  by  its  secrecy; 
and  by  this  means  a  mysterious  diaracter  was 
imparted  to  many  of  the  usages  and  forms  of 
the  church.  These  secret  usages  did  not  receive, 
tUl  after  the  reformation,  the  name  of  arcani 
dueiplinoy  and  they  then  played  an  important 
part  in  controversy,  the  Roman  Catholics  refer- 
ring to  them  to  prove  that  certain  dogmas  •and 
customs  were  possibly  of  apostolic  origin,  though 
their  existence  in  the  eany  ages  of  the  church 
could  not  be  historically  shown. 

ARCANO,  Maubo  or  Giovaiibi,  an  Italian 
satirical  poet,  bom  in  1490,  died  in  1586.  He 
came  to  Rome  while  a  young  man.  and  after 
serving  in  several  noble  fivmlies,  became  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  the  cardinal  Cesarini, 
with  whom  he  remained  a  number  of  years, 
during  whioh  he  accompanied  him  on  his  ex- 
tensive jtravels.  Arcane  was  a  bold,  vigorous, 
and  successfol  writer.  Unsparing  in  his  satire, 
he  ridiculed  every  folly  of  the  age,  but  with  a 
coarseness  and  license  which  his  broad  humor 
cannot  always  redeem.  His  s<yle  is  altogether 
original,  and  although  not  ranked  among  the 
great  poets,  he  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  his 
contemporaries.  The  CcuntoU  contain  the 
greater  part  of  his  satirical  poems. 

ARCANUH,  a  Latin  word,  meaning  aseoret, 
and  applied  principally  to  the  operations  of  al- 
chemists or  druggists.  Colloquially  we  speak 
of  the  arcana  of  a  profession  or  trade  as  equiv- 
alent to  its  mysteries. 

AROE,  Majtubl  Josfi,  a  Quatemalan  general, 
who  toward  the  end  of  182i  succeeded  Pedro 
Molina  as  president  of  the  new  republic  of 
Central  America.  He  was  the  first  constitu- 
tional president^  elected  for  4  years  witii  a 
salary  of  tlO«000,  but  not  long  after  the  con- 
vocati<»i  of  tne  first  congress,  March  5, 1825,  it 
became  evident  that  the  national  i^joicings 
which  greeted  his  advent  were  soon  to  give 
place  to  feelings  of  disoontent  The  first  dis- 
cordant element  was  introduced  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  old  Spanish^  aristocratic,  clerical  piffty, 
to  which  the  president  belonged,  and  which, 
with  the  bishop  of  Leon  as  doief  spokesman, 
protested  against  the  act  of  the  new  congress 
that  subjected  the  dergy  and  the  other  privileg- 
ed dasses  to  taxes,  from  whidi,  under  the  nue 
of  Spain,  they  had  been  exonerated.  The  la- 
bors of  the  congress  of  1825  and  1826  were 
however  brought  to  a  successful  dose,  the  con- 
stitution of  1824  adopted,  the  country  put  into 
a  position  calculated  to  secure  prosperity  within 
and  to  protect  it  fix>m  attack  from  abroad,  and 

Site  of  the  political  dissension^,  the  affitirs  of 
mtral  America  proceeded  smoothly  enough 
until  Sept  6, 1826,  when,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
dergy,  tiie  president  resorted  to  the  arrest  of 
Banrundia,   governor   of    Quatemal%   which 
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created  mnoh  ezdtement  all  over  the  eonntry, 
eapeoially  in  the  provinoe  of  Qaeaaltenango, 
where  the  popnlatioii  rose  to  arms  in  October. 
This  insurrection,  although  it  waspromptly  qnell- 
ed  by  the  president,  beoEune  tiie  forerunner  of 
similar  popular  movements  in  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua.  There  the  people  revolted  against 
the  auuiority  of  Arce  and  declared  their  inde- 
pendence. In  ordw  to  devise  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  allaying  the  crisis,  an  extra  session 
was  convoked  by  the  president  in  Nov.,  but 
party  spirit  ran  higher  than  ever,  and  the  pol* 
itidana,  availing  themselves  of  the  general  ex- 
citement)  frustrated  all  attempts  of  the  exec- 
utive to  restore  peace  to  the  distracted  country, 
and  the  congress  broke  up  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. Tlus  became  the  signal  for  civil  war, 
which  in  1827  raged  with  great  violence  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  San  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala^ and  the  president,  who  commanded  in 
person  the  army  against  the  rebels,  was  repeat- 
edly defeated  at  Apopa  and  Santa  Anna.  A 
truce  was  at  length  agreed  upon  in  Jan.  1829, 
but  a  new  and  powerml  champion  of  tiie  dem- 
ocratic party  who  had  arisen  in  the  person  of 
General  fVanoisco  Horazan,  rekindled  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  the  Central  American  lib- 
erals, broke  the  truce,  took  possession  of  the 
capital,  Guatemala,  on  April  13,  and  after  se- 
curing the  person  and  the  property  of  the  pres- 
ident)  the  vice  president,  Mariano  Petronena, 
the  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  principal  pre- 
lates, and  of  about  80  more  leading  individuals 
of  the  same  party,  nominated  Barrundia  as 
provisional  president,  and  subsequently  assumed 
the  reins  of  power  himself,  under  the  sanction 
and  applause  of  the  people,  while  Arce  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  countnr,  together  with  the 
archbishop  and  many  of  the  superior  clergy, 
whom  he  had  chiefly  to  thank  for  his  ruin. 

ABOESILAIJS,  founder  of  theNewAcadeooy, 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8d  centmy.  He 
was  a  native  of  Pitane,  in  ^Eolis,  and  was  orig- 
inally intended  for  a  rhetorician,  but  while 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Athens,  became  so  en- 
amored of  philosophy  that  he  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  it  altogether.  He  did  not 
however  confine  himself  to  any  <m»  school,  but 
studied  all  the  various  systems.  He  was  a  wit, 
a  poet,  and  an  accomplished  orator,  as  well  as  a 
grave  philosopher.  He  was  not  rich,  and  yet 
could  afford  out  of  his  limited  means  to  be 
generous  to  the  needy.  His  enemies,  however, 
charged  him  with  being  a  voluptuary  and  a 
wine-bibber.  He  was  the  successor  of  Grantor, 
in  the  chair  of  the  academy  of  Athens.  As  he 
wrote  nothing,  his  opinions  were  understood 
imperfectly  even  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
are  known  to  us  only  through  the  partial  and 
unflur  statements  of  his  opponents.  But  he 
was  not  a  skeptic  in  the  Pyrrhonic  sense  of  that 
term,  and  his  celebrated  saying,  '^  that  he  knew 
nothing,  not  even  his  own  ignorance,"  may 
have  been  uttered  to  indioite  his  humility  and 
diffidence  rather  than  his  infidelity.  He  cer* 
tainly  did  not  doubt  the  existence  of  truth, 


nor  did  he  deny  the  existence  of  an  internal 
moral  monitor,  thou|^  he  may  have  regarded 
that  monitor  as  a  very  fallible  guide.  In 
nothing,  however,  wasArcesilaua  more  distin- 
gnished  from  the  pure  Pyrrhonists,  than  in  his 
I>redilection  for  auestions  appertaining  to  prac- 
tical life,  and  in  .the  undeviating  moderation  of 
his  tone.  He  is  said  to  have  revived  the  Soora- 
tic  method  of  teaching,  and  to  have  cleansed 
the  doctrine  of  Plato  from  those  impurities 
with  which  they  had  become  intermingled 
after  the  death  of  that  great  philosopher. 

ABOH  n^iat.  arcusy  a  bow),  a  curved  structnre 
supported  by  its  own  curve.    The  length  of  an 
arch  is  much  less  than  its  width,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  arch  forming  the  roof  of  a  door  or 
of  a  window.    When  sudi  a  structure  is  long, 
it  is  called  a  vault.    However,  the  quantity  of 
light  admitted  and  of  weight  supported,  either 
apparent  or  real,  has  an  influence  upon  the 
name  adopted.  For  example,  we  say  the  arch  of 
a  bridge,  and  a  triumphal  arch,  because  both 
are  above  ground  and  support  nothing,  and  we 
see  the  light  through  and  around  them ;  while 
the  same  arches,  if  used  for  a  tunnel  in  a 
deep  trench,  or  for  a  passage  between  two  cel- 
lars, would  be  called  vaults.     It  is  supposed 
that  domes  were  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks,  the  first  arched  monument  on  rec- 
ord being  llie  cloaca  maanma  built  in  the  age  of 
the  Tarquins.    The  original  Etruscan  dome  was 
supported  by  a  few  pillars,  under  which  stood 
the  augurs;  the  object  was  to  protect  the  priest 
against  tiie  sun  and  raiiL  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  him  to  study  the  horizon  and  be  seen  by 
the  people.     The  Bomans  scarcely  deviated 
firom  the  semicircle,  which  is  the  simplest  form 
of  the  arch,  and,  in  building  it,  did  not  follow 
true  mechanical  principles,  so  that  the  great 
strength  of  their  numerous  aqueducts,  viaducts, 
and  monuments  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  mas- 
siveness  and  to  the  good  cement  employed.    It 
was  not  till  the  middle  ages  that  the  arch  was 
properly  built  and  widely  used.   At  that  Deriod, 
the  Christians  and  the  Saracens  vied  with  each 
other  in  giving  beauty  to  their  temples,  and 
their  architects,  under  the  double  impulse  of 
reHgious  and  of  artistic  ideas,  made  aronitectnre 
a  science.    By  means  of  the  arch,  these  noasters 
succeeded  in  building  structures  of  unrivalled 
beauty  with  materials  which  would  have  been 
r^ected  by  the  Boman  architects  as  utterly 
worthless.    They  invented  the  pointed  arch, 
and  ornamented  it  in  a  thousand  ways, 
it  seem  strong  or  airy  according  to  its 
the  effects  of  light    Strong  abutments 
are  generally  found  around  the  monuments  of 
that  period,  which  conoist  of  a  succession  of 
arches  built,  one  above  the  other,  £rom  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  monument,  the  upmost 
one  being  luied  as  an  aqueduct  for  the  roof-gutters, 
appearing^  6*001  below,  as  light  as  if  made  of 
tin  plate.    The  roofs  of  many  of  these  edifices 
are  fbrmed  of  large  arches  as  main  ribs,  which 
sustain  smaller  arches  abutting  on  them ;  they 
are  as  slender  as  possible,  and  so  appropriately 
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di^>6d  acnd  ornamented  as  to  floppear  &  hundred 
times  lig^Iiter  tJian  they  are.    The  wedge-shaped 
stones  of  ^w^liicb  an  aroh  is  composed  are  called 
YOuasoiTs ;   the  uppermost  is  the  key  stone ;  the 
two  blocks  of  masonry  on  which  the  aroh  rests 
are  the  abntments;  the  line  from  which  the 
arch  sprin^^  l»  <^alled  impost;  the  inner  carve, 
intradoB  or  soffit ;  the  carve  ontside  the  vons- 
floirSy  eztrados  ;  the  span  is  the  distance  between 
the  piers  ;  the  distance  of  the  keystone  above 
tbe  impost  is  the  height  of  the  arch.   The  names 
of  the  parts  of  the  arch  proper  are,  the  springs 
of  the   arch,    the  hannchea,  and  the  crown. 
When  the  arch  has  only  to  sapport  itself  each 
vonsaoir  sostains  the  weight  of  those  placed 
above  it,  and,  conaeqaently,  they  most  be  made 
larger  and  larger  from  the  crown  to  the  spring ; 
bat  when  the  arch  has  to  sapport  weights,  the 
various  modes  in  which  they  may  be  disposed 
reqaire  as  many  different  constracticMis,  and  the 
finding  of  the  resulting  force  acting  on  each 
part,  is  one  of  the  most  difficolt  taiks  of  the 
arolutect,  especially  as  the  methods  of  aooom- 
pliahing  it  are  among  the  least  definite  of  the 
art  of  engineering.    The  nse  of  arches  in  the 
form  of  an  arc  smaller  than  a  semicircle  is 
qoite  modem,  and  8aperior,for  many  porpoa- 
ea,  to  older  forms.    In  bridges,  for  example,  it 
leaves,  in  ordinary  times,  a  larger  passage  for 
boats,  and  in  times  of  freshet^  offers  less  resist- 
ance to  the  water,  and  the  bndge  rans  less  risk 
of  being  carried  down.    Bince  me  introdnction 
of  cast-iron  in  arohitectore,  arches  of  that  metal 
and  of  a  single  piece  have  been  boilt;  in  sach 
OBsea  the  arch  is  ased  only  to  please  tibe  sight, 
as  the  solidity  of  the  stroctore  d^)ends  entirely 
on  other  portions  of  the  work. — ^A  Tbiuxfhal 
Asos  is  a  monomental  stractare  erected  in 
honor  of  some  celebrated  person  and  his  deeds, 
or  to  commemorate  some  great  event    They 
probably  originated  with  the  Romans,  and  Ster- 
tinina  is  the  first  recorded  who  erected  sach  a 
monument.    Two  were  built  by  him,  one  abont 
IM  B.  O.  in  the  Forom  Boariom,  and  another 
ia  the  Circus  Maximos.    In  the  year  192  B.  0., 
Scapio  Africanus  built  one  on  the  Clivus  Gapi- 
toUnaa   and  in  121  B.  0.,  Fabius  Hazimua 
ereetea  one  on  the  Via  Sacra.    Of  these,  none 
refnain.    Different  writers  record  21  as  having 
been  built  in  the  city  of  Bome. — The  most  cele- 
hrated  of  Boman  arches  are  those  of  Auffastus 
at  Bimini,  of  Trt^an  at  B^ieventom  and  An- 
oona;  and  those  of  Titus,  Drusus,  Septimiua 
Severus,  and  Oonstantine  at  Bome.    "niat  of 
Titos  is  one  of  the  best    It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine,  and  was  probably  completed 
after  his  death  and  iqwtheosis,  as  in  the  inscrip- 
tion he  is  called  Divus.    It  eommemorates  his 
eanquest  of  Judea.    On  the  inner  sides  of  the 
arch  are  two  basso-rilievos;  one  exhibiting  the 
emperor  in  his  car  drawn  by  4  horses,  with  lie- 
tors  attending;  victory  foUovring,  in  her  left 
hand  a  branch  of  pahn,  and  in  her  right  a  crown 
of  laurel  over  lus  head.    The  horses  are  led  by 
a  ^are  representing  Bome  vrith  armor,  and 
fbUowed  by  magistrates;  the  other  basso-ri- 


Hevo  represents  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the 
golden  candlesticks  of  7  branches,  tables  of  the 
law,  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  other  spoils  brooght 
from  Jerusalem.  Bemains  of  Boman  arches  are 
to  be  seen  in  Spiun,  Greece,  and  other  countries. 
The  custom  of  raising  magnificent  triumphal 
arches  began  under  the  first  emperors. — ^During 
the  republic,  arches  were  decreed  to  pctorious 
generals,  but  not  to  the  dead.  When  Augustas 
was  emperor,  the  senate  proposed  to  have  one 
built  in  honor  of  Drusus  l^ro,  who  died  in  Ger- 
many. Augustus  consented,  and  a  marble  arch 
was  constructed  on  the  Appian  Way.  In  mod- 
em Italy  there  is  one  of  Alfonso  in  Naples,  and 
one  in  Berlin  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace. 
Biit  Paris,  of  all  modem  cities,  has  the  greatest 
number  and  the  most  beautiful.  The  Fortes  St, 
Denis  and  St  Martin  were  erected  in  167^74 ; 
the  arc  du  Carrousel  in  the  years  1806-'0,  in 
honor  of  the  armies  of  France.  It  is  at  the  west 
entrance  of  the  Tuileries;  its  height  is  47  feet, 
its  breadth  55.  Its  two  principal  faces  have  each 
8  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  statnesw 
The  most  magnificent  is  the  arcd'Btoile,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  avenue  des  Champs  Elys^  built 
for  the  purpose  of  commemoratmg  the  victories 
of  Napoleon.  It  waa  commenced  in  1806,  but 
not  completed  until  after  the  revolution  of  1880. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  its  height 
and  breadth  being  each  150  feet  It  has  8 
arches,  the  centre  one  95  feet,  and  the  side 
arches  each  52  feet  in  height  On  the  eastern 
and  western  fronts  are  colossal  groups  in  relief, 
and  also  on  the  frieze.  The  arch  at  Hyde  Park 
comer  with  the  eauestrian  statue  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  ana  Cumberland  gate,  are  the 
only  specimens  in  England.  In  China  they  are 
numerous.  It  has  been  computed  that  their 
number  is  as  great  as  1,100,  of  which  200  are 
very  beautiful.  They  are  situated,  not  only  in 
the  cities,  but  on  eminences  along  the  roads 
running  through  the  empire.  Some  few  of  the 
less  beautiful  are  in  honor  of  distinguished  fe- 
males. 

ABOHiEOLOGY,  the  science  of  antiqui- 
ties, properly  'commences  with  that  branch 
of  geology  known  as  paleontology.  Organ- 
ic remains  attracted  the  attention  of  philos- 
ophers 500  years  B.  C. ;  but  until  the  middle 
ci  the  17th  century  they  had  not  decided 
whether  fossils  were  the  "sports  of  nature,^*  or 
relics  of  once  living  beings,  and  some  gravely 
maintained  that  the  petrified  bones  of  elephants 
were  those  of  fallen  angels.  It  was  reserved 
for  Cuvier  and  his  successors  to  unroll  the 
volume  of  nature  rich  with  the  relics  of  prime- 
val ages,  and  enable  the  archieologist  to  com- 
mence his  studies  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  and  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  preadamite  and  antediluvian  world.  With 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  deluge  begins  the 
spedal  province  of  archnology,  to  trace  through 
uie  primitive  arts  the  history  of  civilization 
and  social  development  of  man. — During  the 
ages  of  barbarism  men  were  comparatively  iso- 
lated from  each  other.    Their  wei^ns,  uten- 
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bUb,  and  ornaments,  were  few,  and  fonned  of 
voodj  bone,  and  stone,  whioh  each  carved  out 
for  himself.  The  nse  of  metals  was  the  first 
step  in  civilization.  These  materials  afforded 
ample  room  for  development  of  skill  in  work- 
manship, and  hence  new  tastes  and  arts  were 
formed.  The  supply  was  limited  both  as  to 
quantity  and  locality ;  this  necesedtated  a  sys- 
tem of  barter,  the  beginning  of  trade.  Gold 
was  probably  the  first  metal  wrought,  on  ao- 
connt  of  its  attractiveness  and  superficial  de- 
posit. Tin  and  copoer  must  have  been  nsed  at 
a  very  early  period  in  Great  Britain.  Here 
were  the  materials  for  brass  and  bronze.  The 
skill  £[>r  combining  them  was  soon  imported 
from  Egypt.  The  interconrse  between  these 
nations  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotns  and  Poly- 
bins,  and  then*  accounts  confirmed  by  the  bronze 
relics  of  similar  shape  found  in  both  countries. 
Greece  probably  acted  as  a  medium  of  conmiuni- 
cation.  This  is  inferred  from  several  circum- 
stances, among  others  the  fact  that  the  leaf- 
shaped  swords  depicted  upon  Grecian  vases  ap- 
pear to  be  accurate  representations  of  those 
used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  nations  of 
northern  Europe.  The  Greeks  attained  great 
perfection  in  metalluigic  arts.  Homer  describes 
coats  of  mail,  goblets,  tripods,  &c.,  on  which 
figures  were  represented.  Oonsiderable  pro- 
gress must  have  been  made  in  working  metals 
before  iron  became  in  much  use.  The  Romans 
were  early  workers  in  this  metal;  so  also 
were  Celtic  and  Germanic  tribes,  from  one  of 
whom,  the  Norci,  some  have  supposed  they  de- 
rived their  knowledge  of  steel.  It  Is  more  pro- 
bable that  they  owed  this  metal  to  Egypt  or 
Assyria.  Written  language  was  contemporane- 
ous with  metallurgic  art.  Hieroglyphics  pro- 
bably belong  to  tibe  age  of  copper,  enchorial 
writing  to  that  of  iron.  This  branch  of  ar- 
chaeology must  be  studied  under  the  heads  of 
ethnography  and  paleography. — ^Numismatics 
is  a  branch  of  archieology  valuable  in  illustrat- 
ing history.  Plutarch  was  the  first  who  thus 
applied  it.  By  the  aid  of  coins  and  medals, 
dates  can  be  determined,  series  of  kings  traced, 
weights  and  currencies  ascertained,  progress  in 
art  noted,  &c.  As  an  illustration  we  may  refer 
to  the  literary  history  of  the  two  books  of 
Maccabees.  These  books  are  the  only  histori- 
cal link  between  the  old  and  new  dispensations, 
the  only  record  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ises which  foretold  the  restoration  and  contin- 
uation of  the  Jewish  sceptre  till  the  Messiah 
should  come.  Owing  to  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween their  chronology  and  that  of  classic  his- 
tory, they  were  rejected  as  non-authentic  unlal 
Erasmus  FrOhlioh  tested  their  accounts  by  the 
contemporary  and  indisputable  evidence  of  me- 
dals, and  established  their  truth  and  accuracy. 
— Heraldry  is  another  trustworthy  aid  which 
arch»ology  offers  to  history.  Its  symbolic  rec- 
ords supply  a  vast  amount  of  collateral  evi- 
dence.— ^Archflsology  has  revealed  much  that  is 
interesting  respecting  the  ceramic  art,  or  pot- 
tery.   Dibutades  of  Sicyon  has  been  supposed 


to  have  been  the  inventor  of  modelling  in  tem^ 
cotta ;  Cknnelus  of  Athens,  of  pottery ;  Tdus, 
nephew  of  Diedalus,  of  the  potter's  wheel;  bat 
although  the  potters  of  Corinth,  JSgina,  Sa- 
mos,  and  Athens,  did  much  to  perfect  their  art, 
yet  they  must  yield  the  honor  of  their  inven- 
tions to  the  Egyptians  and  Phosnioians. — Glass, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  some  Phoenicians.    Bernard  Palissy  attrib- 
utes it  to  the  Israelites.    It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  the  first  manufiu^tories  were  in  Egypt. 
It  was  thence  introduced  into  Bicily  and  Etra- 
ria,  and  from  this  latter  country  the  Romans 
probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  it.    Large 
quantities  of  glass  vessels  have  been  found  in 
&e  catacomlra.  exhibiting  proof  of  much  skill 
in  paintmg  and  staining.    The  celebrated  Port- 
land vase  shows  the  perfection  to  which  this 
art  was  carried.    This  is  composed  of  S  layers 
of  glass,  representing  white  figures  sculptured 
in  relief  upon  a  blue  ground,  and  is  so  perfect  an 
imitation  of  an  onyx  cameo,  that  for  a  long 
time  even  the  most  scientific  were  deceived. 
From  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries  are  de- 
rived the  earliest  specimens  of  engraving,  not 
only  upon  metals,  but  upon  glass  and  gems. 
These  last  were  principally  used   for  signet 
rings.    Every  Babylonian,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, had  his  signet;  so  also  had  the  Egyptians^ 
for  each  one  sealed  his  own  sacrifice.    The 
Etruscans,  who  were  very  fond  of  personal 
ornament,  derived  much  of  their  skill,  both  in 
design  and  execution,  from  the  Babylonio-Ph<B- 
nician  artists.    In  Micali's  engravings  there  is 
a   collection  of  buckles,  diadems,  necklaces, 
rings,  Ac, ;  some  very  large  and  adorned  with 
engraved  lions,  birds,  sphinxes,  and  combat- 
ants; the  designs  show  their  foreign  origin,  the 
setting  is  Etruscan.     All  dei>artmentB  of  an- 
cient art,  all  relics  of  by-gone  ages,  even  when 
apparentlv  slight  and  trivid,  are  to  the  archsd- 
ologist  fhU  of  liffht,  illuminating  the  dark  records 
of  the  past,  and  bringing  into  full  relief  events 
which  else  had  been  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
verifying  annals  which  have  been  cast  aside.    A 
case  in  point  is  Manetho^s  chronicle  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  which  he  compiled  from  the 
records  of  Sie  temple  of  Heliopolis  in  the  lime 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.    His  historr,  until 
lately,  was  rejected  as  a  tissue  of  fables,  but 
4he  translations  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  with- 
in a  few  years,  have  corroborated  his  statements 
as  more  to  be  relied  on  than  ev&a.  those  of  Herod- 
otus.— ^Two  truths  are  taught  by  archieology: 
one,  that  no  nation  is  self-made,  and  that  inter- 
national intercourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  development  of  art  and  civilization;  the 
ot^er,  that  art  and  civilization  originated  in  the 
East.     This  is  contrary  to  the  theory  of  art 
historians  of  the  last  century,  who  claimed  for 
Greece  the  most  absolute  originality  of  concep- 
tion and  design.    But  every  discovery  in  India, 
Assyria,  and  Egypt,  confirms  their  position  as 
pioneers  in  the  world's  progress.    Justice  must 
be  meted  to  all.   The  Semitic  nations  possessed 
brilliant  imagination,  gigantic  and  ready  pow- 
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«of  mTeation  ;  l>nt  tliey  had  not  the  fkonlij 
ibr  adaptation  and  developmeiit  which  obarao- 
terind  the  Indo-Saropeaos.  The  former  'm- 
noted,  the  latter  perfdoted. 

ASOHATBM,  is  the  use  of  an  antiquated  ex- 
jnmaiL     It  may  be  either  a  word,  deoleiusion, 
onjoijatioii,  or  a  form  of  speech.    It  is  some- . 
tiinei  used  ^witlk  good  effeot  in  poetr7y  bnt  it 
ontBt  be  bat  aeldom  employed. 

AROHA.KGSL.      I.  The  name  of  a  goT- 
tfnment  oil  the  White  and  the  Polar  seas,  the 
ferthest  north    in  Enropean  Boasia.     Lapps* 
Hum,  and    Bamo/eds,   manj   of  them  still 
bflatheOf  form  the  native  population,  living  in- 
dependently   among  the   oonqnerinff   Bnasiaa 
aettiien.    The  ooontrj  is  covered  with  immense 
fvestay  wMch    affi>rd  excellent  materials  f(»r 
abip  building.     The  soil  can  only  be  cultivated 
in  sommer ;  it  yields  vegetables,  oats,  barley, 
aid  other  hyperborean  prodncts.    The  area  is 
more  ^lan  80,000  square  miles ;  the  population 
about  300,000.  ILABoai»oxL.orthecityofth0 
orabaiigel    Michael,  named  after  a  monastery 
bdlt  there  in  1584,  is  the  capital  of  the  govem- 
xnent.     It  is  sitiiated  on  the  river  Dwina,  40 
mOes  froni  its  mouth.    It  has  about  15,000  in- 
habitants, a  military  and  a  civil  governor,  an 
arQhbishop,  a  high  school  or  gynmasium,  and  a 
navy  yax^  and  several  private  ship-yards.  For 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  Archangel  was 
the  principal  and  indeed  the  only  mart  of  the 
Rnaoan  import  and  export  trade,  aa,  previous 
to  the  ooDBtmction  of  St  Petersburg^  the  em- 
pire had  no  other  considerable  port.    As  eady 
as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  English  mer- 
diant  ahipe  occadonaUy  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
I>wina,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  those  of 
tfaeI>atohandthe€tennanHansa.    Thu&inthe 
year  1670,  blUs  of  exchange,  though  unknown 
eiseivhere  in  Russia,  were  introduced  in  Arch- 
angel.    The  harbor  is  lar^  and  one  of  the 
beat  in  northern  Eun^pe^  with  the  exception  of 
a  aandy  bank  at  the  entrance.    Archangel  is 
fltin  one  of  the  principal  points  for  the  trade 
-with  the  interior  of  Bussia  and  with  Siberia, 
the  I>w]na  being  connected  by  canals  with  the 
"Volga,  and  thus  with  Moscow  and  with  Astra- 
elian.     The  ice  disappears  in  April,  and  in  May 
foreign  Teasels— now  including  many  from  the 
United  States— arrive ;  the  navigation  closes  in 
Sefitember.    The  principal  objects  of  trade  are 
fiah,  jiahoil,  tallow,  linseed,  frtrs,  hides,  lumber, 
urai^  iron,  linen,  bristiee,  and  caviare.    During 
the  late  eastern  war  the  harbor  of  Archangel, 
defended  by  the  fort  Kowodwieik,  resisted  the 
Sugjllah  attacks.    Indeed  the  allies  were  rather 
nnsaooeesfbl  on  the  shores  of  the  White  sea. 
Aichangel,  being  able  to  receive  the  laigest 
men-of-war,  haa  now  become  one  of  the  chief 
placoa  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  Rnarian  navy,  the  Black  sea  being  almost 
ahat  for.  that  purpose  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
C1856>.      The  buikiings  of  the  admiral^  or 
navy-board,  as  well  as  the  barradcs  for  sailors, 
are  aitoated  on  the  island  of  Solombalsk ;  they 
have  latdy  been  oonsidenibly  enlaiged.     In 


summer  Ardumgel  sends  out  numerous  fishing 
boatB,  and,  in  winter,  himters  to  the  utmost 
northern  regions,  such  as  the  Spitzbeig^ 
Nova  Zembla,  ana  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  in 
Siberia.  A  special  company  has  been  formed 
in  Archangel  for  the  herring  fisberj^. 

ABOHBISHOP  (Lat  archiepi»ecfnu)y  the 
chief  of  the  bishops  of  an  ecclesiastical  province. 
The  dignity  originated  by  degrees  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  hierarchv.  As  the  bishops  of  the 
cities,  especially  of  those  churches  which  had 
been  fbunded  by  the  apostles,  acquired  author- 
ity over  acMacent  country  congregations,  so 
they  themselves  became  dependent  upon  the 
bi^ops  of  their  metropolis;  and  thus  a  few 
chief  cities,  which  were  the  centres  from  whidi 
Ohristianity  spread  into  the  towns  and  coun- 
tries, became  also  the  centres  of  authority. 
The  first  formal  sanction  of  this  authoritv  was 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  825,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  bishops  of  the  capitab  as  metro- 
politans, and  the  more  eminent  of  the  metro- 
politans were  termed  archbishops  or  patriarchs, 
in  the  8th  century  the  titie  was  applied  to 
eveiy  metropolitan  and  to  the  more  eminent 
of  the  bishops.  Since  that  time,  in  Boman 
Oathdic  countries  the  archbishops  have  had  a 
more  definite  position  in  the  hierarchical  scale, 
altiioug^  their  prerogatives  have  considerably 
varied.  They  possess  a  double  character,  exer- 
cising over  their  own  diocese  ordinarv  episcopal 
fonctions,  and  also  having  a  Jurisdiction  over 
the  bishops  of  their  province,  who  are  hence 
termed  suffragans.  They  claim  the  right  of 
calling  provincial  synods,  of  presiding  at  them, 
and  publishing  their  acts;  also  the  right  of 
superririom  and  an  i^peal  Ues  to  them  frcon  the 
decisions  of  the  bishops.  The  archbiahop  also 
supplies  benefices  left  vacant  by  the  bishops  for 
a  longer  time  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
canons,  and  receives  the  hulls  of  the  pope 
which  he  announces  to  his  suffragans.  He  en- 
joys also  other  prerogatives,  as  the  use  of  the 
paUiamf  a  decorated  robe  symboliring  superior 
power,  the  privileoe  of  having  the  archiepis- 
copal  cross  csnied  before  him,  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  or  his  legate,  and  of  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction  througn  the  whole 
extent  of  his  province.  His  dvU  rank  is  fixed 
by  special  law,  and  his  ecclesiastical  rank  is 
next  to  that  of  cardinals.— The  archiepiscopal 
dignity  has  been  retained  in  several  Protestant 
churches,  particularly  in  the  Anglican  church. 
The  ecclesiastical  government  of  England  is 
divided  into  2  provinces,  Oanterbury  and  York. 
The  archbishop  of  Oanterbury  is  the  chief 
primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  England,  first 
peer  of  the  realm,  and  member  of  the  privy 
counoiL  It  is  his  prerogative  to  crown  the 
king,  and  he  is  consulted  by  the  ministry  in  all 
ecclesiastical  afBurs,  and  generally  delivers  in 
parliament  the  sentiments  of  the  bench  of 
bishops.  The  archbishop  of  York  crowns  the 
queen,  and  is  her  chaplain.  He  also  belongs  to 
tiie  privy  council,  but  his  inferiority  to  the 
arohbiabop  of  Oanterbury  is  recognized  in  his 
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being  Btyled  simply  primate  of  England,  while 
the  Sitter  is  styled  primate  of  all  Eneland.  The 
2  archbishops  have  precedence  of.  all  temporal 
peers,  excepting  those  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
excepting  the  lord  chancellor,  who  in  proces- 
sions is  interposed  between  tiiem.  The  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  was  the  metropolitan 
of  Scotland  while  episcopacy  prevailed  in  that 
conntry,  and  the  ardibishop  of  Armagh  is 
primate  of  all  Ireland.  In  Denmark  the  bishop 
of  Copenhagen  has  precedence  of  the  others, 
bnt  the  bishop  of  Zealand  is  the  metropolitan, 
and  anoints  the  king.  In  Sweden  the  bishop 
of  Upsal  is  the  archbishop.  In  France  there 
are  now  15  Catholic  archbishoprics;  in  Italy, 
88 ;  in  Spain,  8 ;  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  7.  In  Germany,  3  of  the  archbishops, 
those  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Mentz,  were  elect- 
ors of  the  empire.  Archbishops  in  the  Catholic 
ohnrch  are  nominated  by  the  archiepiscopal 
chapters,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.  In  the 
chnrch  of  England  they  are  appointed  by  the 
ministry  in  the  name  of  the  crown. 

ARCHDALE,  John,  governor  of  CaroliniL 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  centnry  and 
the  beginning  of  the  18th.  He  was  a  qoaker 
and  one  of  the  nroprietors  of  Carolina,  by  whom 
he  was  deputed  to  act  as  governor  oi  the  pro- 
vince, after  Lord  Ashley  had  declined  the  office. 
He  arrived  in  the  conntry  in  1695,  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  a  year,  by  wise  and  jndicions  meas- 
nres,  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  content- 
ment in  the  place  of  confusion,  and  in  develop- 
ing very  considerably  the  resources  of  the 
country.  To  him  is  due  the  introduction  of 
rice,  now  one  of  the  most  iniportant  staples  of 
the  Carolinas.  He  remained  in  the  province 
bnt  a  year^  and  in  1707  published  a  descriptive 
and  histoncal  work  on  it 

ABOHDEACON,  an  ecdeeiastical  dignituy, 
the  assistant  of  the  bishop.  At  the  b^inning 
of  the  4th  century  there  was  in  almost  every  di- 
ocese an  archdeacon,  invested  with  authority 
by  the  bishop,  particularly  in  the  administration 
of  temporal  affairs.  To  him  belonged  the  care 
of  preserving  public  order  and  propriety  during 
the  divine  service,  of  guardinff  the  ornaments 
of  the  church,  and  of  tending  the  poor  through- 
out the  diocese.  He  was  called  &e  hand  and 
the  eye  of  the  bishop,  and,  from  his  Lafluential 
position,  became  recognized  as  superior  to  the 
priesthood,  though  retaining  only  the  deacon's 
consecration.  As  overseer  of  the  deacons  and 
of  the  younger  clergy  who  were  not  yet  conse- 
crated, he  had  the  supervision  of  their  educa- 
tion and  studies,  so  that  a  certificate  from  him 
was  required  before  their  ordination  to  the 
priesthood.  When  the  dioceses  began  to  en- 
large, and  the  metropolitan  churches  to  attach 
to  themselves  the  neighboring  country  congre- 
gations, it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  dio- 
cese into  a  number  of  archdiaoonates.  The 
archdeacons  increased  in  independence  and 
power  till  the  ISth  century,  when  they  daimed 
a  Jurisdiction  proper  to  themselves,  and  the 


right  to  appoint  their  own  subordinatesL 
Though  their  power  was  not  developed  in 
every  quarter  to  an  equal  extent,  it  was  yet 
always  hazardous  to  that  of  the  bishops,  and  a 
reaction  against  it  arose.  Severu  synods 
sought  directly  to  limit  their  prerogatives,  and 
it  was  finally  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
that  henceforth  the  archdeacons  should  hold 
their  right  of  supervision  only  by  the  bishops' 
permisfflon.  From  that  time  they  have  gradu- 
ally disappeared  firom  many  dioceses.  E^land 
is  divided  into  67  archdiaoonates,  and  it  is  im- 
perative upon  each  archdeacon  to  visit  his  dis- 
trict at  least  once  in  8  years.  It  belongs  to 
him  to  see  that  the  churches  and  chancela  are 
in  repair,  that  every  thing  is  done  conformably 
to  the  canons,  and  to  hear  from  the  chnroh- 
wardens  any  representations  of  public  scandal 
The  revenue  attached  to  this  office  is  very 
small,  so  that  it  is  nsually  held  by  persons  who 
have  other  benefices.  The  archdeacons  are  ap- 
pointed by  their  respective  bishops. 

ABCHDEKDf ,  Biohabd,  a  Jesuit  and  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  in  1619, 
died  at  Lonvain  in  1698.  He  became  a  Jesuit 
in  1642,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
the  Be^ian  provinces,  preachmg  the  theology 
and  philosopny  of  the  order  in  many  places. 
He  published  a  '^Treatise  on  Mirades''  and 
Cantrownia  Fidei  adfacUem  Methodum  reduo- 
tcty  a  work  which  had  a  great  repntation,  and 
went  through  nnmerous  editions. 

ABCHDUKE.  Earl^  among  the  Germans 
the  chiefs  or  kings  appomted  from  their  imme- 
diate oompanions  di^initaries  of  various  rank, 
and  thus  we  find  among  the  Franks  archdukes 
of  Austrasia ;  the  title  also  existed  in  Lorrune 
and  Brabant,  and  was  especially  assumed  b^ 
the  house  of  Austria,  without,  however,  a  posi- 
tive historical  record  as  to  when  or  why  it 
was  granted  to  them  by  the  emperors.  The 
Kahlembei^  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  or 
Hapsburg  has  used  the  title  since  the  year 
1156,  but  without  special  privileges.  It  be- 
came hereditary  in  that  line  after  the  promul- 
gation of  the  golden  bull,  but  the  electors  did 
not  recognise  its  validity  till  the  year  1458.  It 
is  supposed,  however,  that  Manmilian  L  ex- 
tended this  dignity  to  his  branch  of  the  £Emiily, 
attaching  to  it  various  privileges,  and  plaoing 
Ihe  archdukes  in  every  respect  above  all  other 
crowned  vassals  of  the  Qerman  empire.  The 
Hapsbnrgs  have  preserved  it  ever  since ;  and 
since  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  Roman-Ger- 
man empire  in  1806,  all  the  male  and  female 
members  of  the  house  of  Austria  have  been 
called  archdukes  or  archduchesses. 

ARCHELAUS.  I.  Sumamed  PHTSionB,  or 
the  Naturalist,  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Atnens,  by  others  of  Miletas. 
He  flourished  in  the  5th  centnry,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  Anaxagoras.  Archelans  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  philosopher  who  taught  physics  in 
combination  with  ethics,  at  least  in  Greece, 
whence,  probably,  his  synonyme.  His  way  of 
accounting  for  the  existence  of  this  lower  world 
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tnd  ita  inhabitaiitfl,  was  Bomewhat  singular. 
Helield  that  the  antagoiusin  of  heat  and  oold 
ttnsed.  the  separation  of  fire  and  water,  and 
^Qoed  a  slimy  mass  of  earth;  that  while 
tysmass  was  aoqniring  consistenoy,  the  action 
d  beat  upon  its  moistore  generirted  animals, 
wludi  were  originally  nourished  hy  their  natire 
mud,  and  gradually  became  capable  of  propa- 
gatiog  their  species ;  that  these  animals  were 
all  endowed,  though  in  different  degrees,  with 
intcdlect,  and  that  man,  separating  in  time  from 
his  brother  animals,  rose  above  the  condition  of 
a  bmte,  and  estabushed,  at  lenoth,  laws  and 
communities.     His  most  remarkable   ethical 
dodaine,  and  that  which  formed  the  basis  of 
Ms  moral  system,  was  tbat  '^  rig^t  and  wrong 
are  not  firom  nature,  but  from  custom.*'    After 
the  banishment  oi  Anazagoras  from  Athens, 
Archelaus  established  himself  in  that  city  as  a 
teacher  of  this  mixed  phUosophy,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  instructed  Socrates  and  Euripi- 
des,   n.  A  king  of  Macedonia  fr^m  418  B.  0. 
to  899  B.  0.    He  was,  according  to  Plato,  an 
Ol^timate  son  of  Perdiccas  II.,  and  a  monster 
of  cruelty.    Thucydides^  however,  appears  to 
know  nothing  of  his  revoltiog  vices,  and  evi- 
dently considers  him  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Kacedonian  kings.     If  we  may  believe  this 
great  authority,  Archelaos  did  more  for  the 
internal  improvement  and  future  grandeur  of 
his  kingdom  than  all  his  predecessors.    By 
erecting  fortresses,  forming  roads,  and  adding 
to  his  military  strength,  he  established  the 
basia  on  which,  in  after  times,  the  genius  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  raised  the  superstructure 
of  Macedonian  power.    He  also  instituted  pub- 
lic games  at  JBg»,  or  Dium,  in  imitation  of 
those  at  Olvmpia,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses,  and  Zeus.    Even  his  enemies  admit  that 
he  was  a  lover  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
fine  arts.     His  palace  was  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  the  greatest  Grecian  masters,  while 
Euripides,  Agathon,  and  other  distinguished 
men,  as  well  poets  as  philosophers,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  become  his  guests,  and  to  accept  him 
as  a  patron.    Archelaus  is  said  to  have  been 
slain  at  a  hunting  party,  by  his  favorite,  Ora- 
terus,  but  whether  he  was  killed  accidentally, 
or    mnrdered  deliberately,    la  not   certainly 
known.    UL  Son  of  Theodoras,  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Susiana  by  Alexander  the  Great.    On 
the  distribution    oi  the  provinces,  aiter  the 
death  of  his  soverdgn.  he  received  Mesopota- 
mia as  his  portion.    1 V .  A  sculptor,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Priene.  and  the  son  oi  Apollonius.    He 
is  supposed  to  nave  lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
He  made,  probably,  for  that  emperor  the  marble 
baa^relifif  representing  the  apotiieods  of  Homer. 
This  celebrated  work  is  now  in  the  Britiidi 
mnseom,  and  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  ancient  Greece. 
Y.  The  greatest  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates^ 
was  by  birth  a  Gappadocian.    He  first  appears 
in  histnry  as  commander  of  the  army  which  his 
master  had  sent  against  Nicomedes^  kins  of 
BithynSa,  whom  he  encountered  in  Paphla* 


gonia,  and  completely  defeated.  On  tiie  out- 
break of  the  first  Mithridatio  war,  he  was  dia* 
patched  with  a  powerful  naval  and  military 
force  into  Greece,  where  he  subdued  many  of 
the  JRgBMOi  islands  and  compelled  the  Atheni- 
ans to  take  part  against  the  Romans.  But 
when  SyUa  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  the  triumphant  career  of 
Archelaus  terminated.  At  Ohffironea  and  Or- 
chomenoe,  in  Bcsotia,  his  Asiatic  myriads  were 
totally  overthrown,  and  almost  annihilated,  and 
he  was  himself  driven,  after  each  defeat,  to 
become  a  fugitive,  and  elude  his  enemies  by 
concealment.  Mithridates  now  saw  the  pro- 
priety of  suing  for  peace,  and  commissioned 
Archelaus  to  negotiate  with  his  conqueror. 
The  two  generals  met  at  Delium.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  business  Sylla  is  said  to  have  vainly 
endeavored  to  induce  Archelaus  to  belray  his 
sovereign.  Afterward  a  preliminary  treaty  was 
concluded,  which  was  to  be  ratified  if  approved 
by  Mithridates.  It  was  not  approved  by  him, 
but  SyUa  passing  over  to  Asia,  by  the  advice 
of  Archelaus  had  an  interview  with  the  king 
at  Dardanus,  and  there  made  peace  with  him. 
This  peace  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the 
mediation  of  Archelaus,  and  was  so  favorable 
to  the  Romans,  in  the  estimation  of  his  master, 
that  henceforward  the  general  was  regarded  as 
a  traitor,  and  had  ultimately  to  take  refuge 
with  his  former  antagonists  frcmi  the  vengeance 
of  Mithridates.  He  was  well  received  by  the 
Romans,  and  had  many  favors  conferred  on  him 
by  the  senate,  but  from  the  i>eriod  of  his  flight 
he  disappetfs  frx>m  public  life,  and  nothing  more 
of  interest  is  known  concerning  him.  VI.  Son 
of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  was 
made  priest  of  the  goddess  Bellona  at  Oomana, 
in  Gappadocia.  by  Pompey  in  68  B.  0.  This 
office  conferrea  on  him  me  power  of  king  over 
Gomana  and  its  territory.  But  Archelaus  was 
ambitious  of  greater  honor  than  attached  to 
the  high-prie^ood  of  Gomana,  and  when 
Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  proclaimed  that  she 
was  desirous  of  marrying  a  prince  of  royal 
blood,  he  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Mithridates 
Eupator,  and  became  a  suitor  for  her  hand. 
His  suit  was  sucoessAil,  and  Archelaus  presently 
found  himself  the  husband  of  Berenice,  and 
king  of  Egypt  But  he  did  not  long  enioy  his 
new  dignity.  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  Ptolemy,  marched 
an  army  into  Egypt,  where  a  battle  was  fought 
in  whuui  Archelaus  lost  his  crown  and  life  after 
a  reign  of  only  6  months.  VU.  A  Greek 
epigrammatic  poet  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
rt<Memy  Philadelphus,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Ohersonesus  in  ^gjpt  He  is 
said  to  have  epigrammatized  stories  for  the 
amusement  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  have  written 
poems  of  a  similar  kind  on  strange  animals  and 
paradoxical  subjects.  The  best  edition  of  the 
extant  fragments  of  the  works  of  Archelaus,  is 
that  of  Westermann.  YIII.  Son  of  Archelaus 
the  priest,  succeeded  to  the  ofOice  of  his  fiither 
at  Gomana.    In  51  B.  0.  having  aided  the  in« 
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SQigents  in  Oai^Midocia^th  mone7  and  men,  he 
"was  expelled  aom  faisdomiiiionB  by  Cicero,  who 
was  then  prooonsol  of  Cilida.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Alexandrian  war,  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  high-priesthood  of  Comana  by 
J.  Cffisar,  who  gave  it  to  one  of  his  own  adher- 
ents. IX.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  made 
king  of  Cappadocia  bv  Anthony,  in  84  B.  C. 
He  is  said  to  hare  owed  his  crown  to  the  beant^ 
of  his  mother,  Glaphyra.  The  downfall  of  his 
patron  caused  no  mi&Torable  change  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Archelans.  Angostns  confirmed  him 
in  the  possession  of  his  kingdcHn,  and  even  add- 
ed to  it  a  portion  of  Cilicia  and  Lesser  Arme- 
nia. Arbhelans,  daring  this  emperor^s  reign, 
was  once  aocnsed  at  Rome  by  his  own  subjects, 
but  he  had  Tiberius  hunself  for  an  advocate  on 
the  occasion,  and  was  of  course  acquitted.  But 
the  imprudence  of  Archelans  while  sqjourning 
in  Rome  transformed  Tiberius  into  a  bitter 
enemy.  He  had  been  so  impolitic  as  to  manifest 
more  esteem  and  respect  for  Cains  Ciesar  than 
Tiberius,  and  -whea  the  latter  became  em- 
peror he  did  not  forget  the  slight  of  Archelans. 
He  invited  the  king  to  visit  once  more  the  im- 
perial city,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came,  had  him 
arrested  and  accused  before  tiie  senate  of  med- 
itating treason  and  rebellion.  His  old  age  saved 
his  life,  but  he  was  compelled  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  JElome,  where  he  died 
soon  after.  On  his  death  Cappadocia  ceased  to 
be  a  kingdom  and  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
province.  X.  A  son  of  Herod  the  Great^  waa 
proclaimed  king  by  the  army  on  the  death  of 
ids  fiftther.  But  he  declined  to  assume  that  dig- 
nity without  the  sanction  of  Augustus.  After 
his  accession  he  made  many  fiedr  promises  to 
the  people,  which,  however,  he  never  MfiUed. 
Presently  a  sedition  broke  out.  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  which  he  manifested  the  cruelty  of  his 
nature.  He  then  went  to  Rome  to  soMt  from 
the  emperor  the  confirmation  of  his  title.  In 
this  object  he  did  not  succeed.  The  title  of 
king  was  denied  him,  and  half  the  kingdom 
given  to  his  brother.  He  was,  however,  left 
tiie  sovereignty  of  Jndea,  Samaria,  and  Idu- 
maa,  with  the  title  of  ethnarch.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Rome  he  evinced  his  contempt  fbr 
the  Kosaio  law  by  taldng  to  wife  Glaphyra,  his 
brother  Alexander's  widow,  who  had  duldren 
living  by  her  former  husband.  In  the  10th 
year  of  his  reign  he  was  accused  by  the  Jews, 
before  Augustus^  of  various  crimes,  and  being 
found  guilty  was  deprived  of  his  dominions, 
and  banished  to 'Gaul,  where  he  died. 

ARCHENHOLZ,  JoHAim  Wuhelbc  vok,  a 
German  author,  bom  at  Langenfttrt,  a  suburb 
of  Dantzic,  in  1741,  died  at  Hamburg  in  181i^. 
In  1760  he  entered  the  Prussian  army  and  took 
part  in  the  7  years'  war.  In  1768  he  left  the 
service  and  betook  himself  for  the  next  16  years 
to  travelling  over  Europe.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  lived  euccesdvely  at  Dr^en,  Leip- 
sio,  Berlin,  but  chiefly  at  Hamburg.  His  work 
on  ^'England  and  Italy'*  gave  hhn  some  repu- 


tation; his  histories  of  *<  Queen  Elizabeth'*  and 
^^Gustavus  Vasa"  enjoyed  also  much  popular- 
ity, but  his  most  valuable  work  is  that- which 
he  wrote  <mi  the  "  Seven  Years'  War."  ffis 
<(  Annals  ci  British  History  since  1788"  are 
piquant  and  full  of  anecdote.  In  his  ^Histor- 
icu  Essays"  he  gives  in  the  second  volume  an 
interesting  account  of  the  fillibusters  and 
pirates  who  infested  the  West  Indies  dnrinff 
the  18th  century.  From  1782  to  1701  he  edited 
a  periodical  called  LiUratur  und  Volkerhmidj^ 
and  from  1792  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
editor  in  chtef  of  the  Minefna,  He  was  not  a 
man  of  great  learning  or  erudition,  but  of  vivid 
imagination  and  quick  perception. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  of  shooting  with  the 
bow.    This  is,  probably,  the  oldest  and  most 
general  of  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  war 
and  the  chase.    The  first  direct  mention  which 
we  find  of  the  bow,  is  tiie  passage  in  Genesis 
xxvii.,  where  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  "  Now,  there- 
fore, I  pray  thee  take  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver 
and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  into  the  field  and  take 
me  some  venison ;''  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  other  reasons,  that  it  was  already  a  well- 
Iraown  instrument,  probably  before  the  deluge, 
but  at  least  as  early  as  when  Nimrod  "began 
to  be  a  miffhty  one  on  the  earth ;"  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion at  the  battle  of  Xh»  kings  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  as  it  has  continued  to  be  with  all  orien- 
tal nations  to  the  present  day. — ^Next  earliest 
to.  or  rather  contemporaneous  with,  the  histori- 
cal books  of  holy  writ,  come  the  marvellously 
preserved  testimonies  borne  to  their  truth  by 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  in  which  the  bow  is 
represented  as  the  fevorite  weapon  of  the  king 
and  his  chief  warriors,  whether  for  war  or  for 
the  chase.    In  these  sculptures  it  is  a  long  and 
powerful  instrument,  drawn  to  the  ear  of  the 
shooter,  like  tiie  famous  English  longbow,  and 
carrying  an  arrow  not  apparently  inferior  in 
size  to  Sie  doth-yard  shaft  of  the  famous  island 
archers. — ^In  Greek,  as  in  Roman  warfiare,  the 
use  of  the  bow  never  played  a  prominent  part; 
among  the  former  nation,  archery  being  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  islanders,  particular- 
ly those  of  Crete,  and  scarcely  considered  a  fit- 
ting pursuit  for  freemen,  who  always  served  in 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  which  formed  the 
line  of  battie,  and  constituted  the  effective  force 
of  the  Hellenic  armies.    In  the  Iliad,  Teucer, 
the  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Balamia,  and  Pan- 
dams  the  Lycian,  are  the  only  two  warriors 
particularly  recorded  as  celebrated  for  their 
skill  with  the  bow;  and  even  these  play  but  a 
secondary  part  lurking  behind  the  shields  of 
the  stouter  chiefs  and  shooting  fix>nL  ambush, 
instead  of  boldly  contending,  man  to  man,  in 
the  front  ranks.   In  the  case  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever. Homer  describes  botii  the  bow  and  the 
manner  of  using  it;  from  which  it  enfiScientiy 
appears  how  very  inferior  an  instrument  it  was  to 
the  orientaLmuch  more  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
longbow.    The  weapon  of  Pandams  was  made 
of  the  horns  of  a  wud  goat,  poliBhed,  and  fast- 
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oted  together  in  the  centre  by  ft  golden  band  or 
drdet;  'when  bent,  it  was  drawn  back  against 
the  regular  earvature  or  natnral  growth  of  the 
horn,  and  the  string  and  feather  of  the  arrow  was 
(mlj  drawn  home  to  the  breast,  instead  of  the 
right  ear,^  aUo^ving  of  oonrse  the  nse  only  of  a 
coiiiparatiTely'  ehort  arrow,  and  giving  but  a 
TBiy  inferior  extension  to  the  bow.— The  Greek 
bow,  in  fact,   was  an  inconsiderable  weapon, 
and  so  well  ^were  the j  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
even  where  they  were  opposed  to  troops  fiunons 
for  their  profieieney  with  the  bow,  they  rarelr 
endeaTored    to    confront  their   archery  with 
ardiery,  bnt  aonght  other  means  to  silence  their 
diet. — At  the  battle  of  Flataaa,  where  the  Greek 
aBiea,  who  had  no  cayalry  at  all  and  scarcely 
any  light  tcoopa  worthy  of  mention,  suffered  pro- 
digiooaly  during  the  first  two  days'  fighting  from 
Ibe  arrows  of  tiae  Persians,  the  Athenians  were 
the  only  people  who  had  archers  in  the  field, 
and  they  were  probably  not  Greeks,  bnt  the 
pabBc  slaves — Ikimmi — mostly  Scythians  or 
Thracians  by  birth,  who  formed  the  city  gnard, 
dwelt  in  tents  on  the  AreopagnsL  and  were  offi- 
cered by  captains  with  the  title  of  toxa/rehMy 
masters  of  the  bows.    These  mra,  being  min- 
gled with  the  files  of  the  hepUtmj  or  heavy 
rooty  under  Olympiodorus,  did  good  serrice, 
and   ooteihot  the  famous  Persian  bowmen.-^ 
Again,  in  the  celebrated  retreat  of  the  ten 
tfaomand,  Xenophon  soon  found  that  his  Ore- 
tans  could  not  dioot  half  so  far  as  the  Persians, 
and  came  yet  shorter  of  the  terrible  Oarduohian 
nKMintaineers  of  Eoordlstan,  who  fought  with 
6-ibot  bows  and  arrows  of  2  cubits'  leiu^  and 
drew  their  bow-strings  to  the  ear;  wherefore 
he  diebanded  his  bowmen,  and  organized  a  force 
of  Rbodian  slingers,  who  slung  leaden  bullets 
ft^gfe^^^  of  stones,  so  as  to  oyerpower  even  ttie 
arrow  shot  of  tiie  Oarduchiana. — ^Among  the 
Bomans,  archery  was  even  less  practised  than 
amon^  the  Greeks;  and,  until  a  late  period  of 
their  history,  they  never  appear  to  have  used 
"y^e  bow  as  an  arm  of  service,  the  light  Javelin 
b^n^   the  weapon  of  their  skirmishers.     But 
flUdmiishing  was  not  a  part  of  the  Roman  tactics, 
irhen  thej  could  ayoid  it^  their  chief  aim  and 
deatre  being  to  come  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
dose  quarters,  and  to  resolve  the  battle  into  a 
aeries  of  sin^e  combats,  with  the  buckler  and 
atahbing  broadsword;  when  the  personal  prow- 
eas  moA  thorough  drilling  of  their  men  speedily 
settled  the  question. — ^In  the  latter  days  of  the 
republic,  however,  Cretan  and  even  Scythian 
archers,  Bhodian  and  Balearic  slingers,  and 
like  Gauie  horse    for  tiie  Romans  were  as  defi- 
cient in  cavalry  as  they  were  in  bowmen  and 
ikinniaherB — served  in  their  ranks;  and  during 
"Qke  later  days  of  the  empire,  Goths,  and  even 
Hanfl,  mercenaries  or  auxiliariea,  were  largely 
enai^yed  in  the  heterogeneous  masses,  which 
were  still  called  Roman  armies,  although  Ro- 
mans there  were  few  or  none  in  thehr  composi- 
tion^— The  oriental  nations,  however,  still  pre- 
ved  to  the  end  their  superiority  in  this  arm. 
fsSk;  Mark  Antony,  that  consummate 


soldier,  barely  escaped  with  his  army  after  an 
unparalleled  retreat;  and  Julian,  the  greatest 
general  of  the  later  empire,  lost  his  life,  leaving 
his  empire  to  be  barely  saved  from  utter  ruin 
by  his  successor,  Jovian,  in  the  unequal  contest 
between  the  incomparable  infantry  of  the  le- 
gions, and  the  myriads  of  horse-archers,  inde- 
structible as  swarms  of  locusts,  which  formed 
the  strength  of  the  hosts  of  the  Asiatic  tyran- 
nieB.~-^e  great  period  of  archery,  however, 
arrived  with  the  accession  of  tiie  Norman  line 
to  the  English  crown,  and  from  tibat  time  dates 
the  supremacy  of  the  longbow  as  a  military 
weapon  for  infimtry,  and  the  perfection  of  skill 
in  its  use,  both  for  ran^e  and  penetration,  not 
to  dwell  on  its  extraordinaiy  accuracy,  which 
enabled  it,  long  after  the  introduction  of  mus- 
ketry, to  retain  its  place  as  the  chief  of  in&nt- 
ry  arms.— Originally  a  weapon  of  the  None 
tribes,  it  was  brought  by  Duke  RoUo  and  his 
foUowers  into  southern  Europe,  and  skill  in  its 
use  was  considered  as  essential  a  part  of  the 
education  of  a  Norman  knight^  as  it  was  of  a 
Persian  prince,  when  to  ride,  to  shoot^  and  to 
speak  the  truth,  were  esteemed  the  first  things 
to  be  inculcated  by  the  preceptors  of  youthfol 
royalty.  It  is  related  by  William  of  Mahnes- 
bury,  that  not  a  man  in  the  Oonqueror's  army 
**  could  draw  his  bow,  which  himself  could 
bend  when  his  horse  was  on  full  gallop;"  and 
the  Norman  archers,  whom  the  Sakons  took  at 
first  to  be  priests  on  account  of  their  being  so 
closely  shaven,  did  ^ood  service  at  Hastings, 
where  the  Saxons,  bemg  all  infantry,  and  fight- 
ing with  crossbows  and  guarmety  or  heavy  bills 
and  battle-axes,  were  intrtoched  within  pali- 
saded lines,  which  the  Norman  chivalry  were 
unable  to  force.  The  nalisades  at  first  pre* 
vented  the  effect  of  the  iTorman  arrows,  wnen 
shot  in  point-blank  volleys;  but  when  they  be- 
gan to  send  their  fiight-ehots  perpendicidarly 
into  the  air,  so  that  they  should  strike  on  their 
descent,  they  gaUed  the  defenders  so  severely, 
that,  partly  owing  to  their  dLatreas  on  this  ac- 
count, partly  owing  to  a  feigned  retreat  by  the 
cavalry,  the  Baxons  broke  out  of  theur  defences 
to  come  to  hand  and  hand  encounter,  when 
they  were  ridden  down  by  the  barbed  horses.-^ 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  gradual  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  peoples  into  one  nation  was 
somewhat  advanced,  and  until  the  Saxons  had 
adopted  the  Norman  longbow,  so  that  it  be- 
came the  national  English  weapon,  and  that 
^*  bills  and  bows^"  the  weapons  of  the  two 
tribes  which  had  fought  in  opposition  at  Has- 
tings became  the  call  to  arms  of  the  English  in- 
fluitry,  that  the  bow  achieved  its  full  renown. 
— ^This  began  to  be  the  case  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, since  the  Saxons,  who  fied  to  the  forests 
and  morasses,  which  at  that  time  covered  one- 
half  the  idanda,  for  shelter  from  the  intolerable 
oppresuon  of  their  Norman  masters,  immedi- 
ately adopted  this  weapon,  and  acquired  such 
feantal  dexterity  with  it,  that  the  weiq)on  they 
had  themselves  introduced  became  the  sharpest 
tiiorn  in  the  side  of  the  invaders,  and  continued 
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to  work  them  sore  damage,  mitQ  NormaBS  and 
Saxons  were  at  length  happily  merged  into  one 
homogeneous  English  nation.  Thenoeforth  it 
became  the  terror  of  the  enemies  of  England. 
Not  a  country  of  the  European  continent,  not 
even  the  Saracens  during  the  crusades,  but 
learned  the  superiority  of  the  island  archers, 
and  soon  came  to  avoid  them  as  the  most  for- 
midable of  all  enemies.  In  Spain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  even  among  the  Alpine  fiasfinesses 
of  Switzerland,  Ihe  English  longbow  was  known, 
and  the  twang  of  its  fatal  cord  universally 
dreaded.  In  all  the  extraordinary  pitched  bat- 
tles of  the  English  Plantagenets  on  the  soil  of 
France,  won,  contrary  to  Si  expectations,  and 
against  odds  the  most  imposing,  it  was  the  Eng- 
lish infantry  and  the  English  longbow  whidi 
did  the  work.  And  the  mere  circulation  of  a 
report  that  any  one  of  the  fair-haired  Henrys 
or  Edwards  was  at  sea  with  8.000  or  10,000 
archers,  was  enough  to  set  tne  alarm-bells 
ringing  from  Calais  to  Notre  Dame,  and  to  call 
the  feudal  militia  at  once  into  the  field.  Philip 
de  Oomines  acknowledges  that  the  English 
archers  excelled  those  of  every  other  nation; 
Sir  John  Fortescue  declares  that  "the  safety  of 
the  realme  of  England  standeUi  on  its  arch- 
ers ;"  and  there  is  scarce  an  English  reign,  from 
that  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  her 
successor,  James  I.,  in  whose  time  the  use  of 
the  bow  began  to  decline,  in  which  orders  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  counties  did  not  issue — ^many 
of  which  have  been  preserved — ^for  the  nrovid- 
ing  of  bows  and  bundles  of  arrows,  ana  prac- 
tising the  yeomanry  of  the  shires  in  archery,  as 
a  precautionary  measure  against  the  casual 
breaking  out  of  war.  So  late  as  to  nearly  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  the  lonsbow  was  the 
principal  arm  of  the  infantry  soldier  of  Eng- 
land. The  longbow  was  made  by  preference  of 
Spanish  yew ;  but  English  yew,  and,  when  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  ash,  was  used  in  its  place. 
The  proper  length  of  the  bow  was  the  height 
of  the  archer,  and  the  arrow  half  the  length  of 
the  bow ;  the  strength  of  the  weapon  was  also 
proportioned  to  the  muscular  strength  of  the 
archer.  From  60  to  90  lbs.  was  the  force  re- 
quisite to  draw  a  clothyard  arrow  to  the  head 
on  a  6-foot  bow. — ^Arrows  were  made  of  soxmd 
ash  for  militaiy  use,  of  oi^  hom-beam,  or 
birch,  for  pastime;  but  a  yew  arrow,  that 
would  weigh  from  20  to  24  pennyweighte,  was 
counted  the  best,  and  was  feathered  with  two 
white  feathers  of  a  gander  and  one  gray  one 
from  a  goose,  the  latter  being  the  longest,  and 
held  uppermost  on  the  bowstring.  English 
arrows  had  at  first  forked,  and  then  broad  heads 
for  warfare ;  but  the  round-pointed  or  bodkin- 
head  was  considered  best  tor  accurate  shoot- 
ing. The  arrows  were  reckoned  by  sheaves, 
each  sheaf  containing  24  arrows,  which  were 
carried  in  covered  quivers.  In  old  limes,  arrows 
were  often  feathered,  as  described  by  Chaucer, 
from  the  peacock^s  tail.  They  were  ordained 
by  a  prodamation  of  Henry  IV.  to  be  well 
boiled  or  braised,  and  the  points  to  be  hardened 


with  steel.    The  bowBtringa  were  of  plaited 
silk. — The  power  of  flight,  correctness  of  aim, 
and  penetration  of  these  terrible  missiles,  were 
prodigious.    In  shooting  matches,  800  yards 
was  the  common  range,  and  the  ordinary  mark 
was  a  straight  willow  or  hazel  rod,  as  tiiick  as 
a  man's  thumb,  and  5  feet  in  length;  and  sadi 
a  mark  as  this  a  really  good  archer  held  it 
shame  to  miss. — ^When  shooting  together,  as  it 
was  called^  or,  as  we  should  say,  in  volleys, 
they  occasionally  discharged  their  arrows  at  a 
much  longer  range,  particularly  when  shooting 
from  upper  ground,  or  at  an  elevation,  and  with 
fatal  effect. — At  200  yards,  no  armor  but  the 
best  Spanish  or  Milan  steel-plate  could  redst 
the  English  arrow ;  and  the  legends  of  men  and 
horses  shot  through  and  through,  are  proved  by 
corslets  of  the  stoutest  plate,  preserved  in  the 
coUections  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton, 
Dr.  Meyrick,  and  others,  where  the  shafts  have 
been  driven  through  the  breastplate  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  wearer,  and  then  through  the 
steel  backplate,  not  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
breast. — ^The  following  graphic  description  of 
the  battie  of  Cr^y,  from  the  old  translation  of 
Froissart,  by  Lord  Bemers,  so  admirably  illus- 
trates the  effect  of  the  shot  of  a  longbow,  that  no 
excuse  is  needed  for  quoting  it  entire :  '^  When 
the  Genoese  were  assemble  together,  and  be- 
gan to  approach,  they  made  a  great  leap  and 
cry  to  abash  the  Englishmen,  but  they  stood 
st&l,  and  stirred  not  for  all  that.    Then  the 
Genoese  again  the  second  time  made  another 
leap  and  a  fell  cry,  and  stepped  forward  a  little, 
and  the  Englishmen  removed  not  one  foot 
Thirdly,  again,  they  leaped  and  cried,  and  went 
forth  till  they  came  within  shot,  then  they  shot 
fiercely  with  their  crossbows.    Then  the  Eng- 
lish archers  stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly 
their  arrows  so  hotly  and  so  thick,  that  it 
seemed  snow.     When  the  Genoese  felt  the 
arrows   piercing   through   heads,  arms^    and 
breasts,  many  ox  them  cast  down  their  cross- 
bows, and  did  cut  the  strings,  and  returned  dis- 
comfited.   When  the  Frendi  king  saw  them  fly 
away,  he  said,  'Slay  these  rascalsy  for  they 
shall  let  and  trouble  us  without  reason.'    Then 
you  should  have  seen  the  men-at-arms  dash  in 
among  them,  and  killed  a  great  number  of 
them ;    and  ever  stall   the   Englisliinen  shot 
where  as  they  saw  the  thickest  press ;  the  sharp 
arrows  ran  into  the  men-at-arms,  and  into  their 
horses,  and  many  fell,  horse  and  men,  among 
the  Genoese ;  and  when  they  were  down,  they 
could  not  relieve  again.   The  press  was  so  thick 
that  they  overthrew  one  another.     And  also 
among  the  Englishmen  there  were  certain  ras- 
cals that  went  afoot  with  great  knivesi,  and 
they  went  in  among  the  men-at-arma,  and  slew 
and  murdered  them  as  they  lav  on  the  ground, 
both  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  squires,  where- 
of the  kuig  of  England  was  after  displeased, 
for  he  had  rather  they  had  been  taken  pris- 
oners.^' — ^This  account  of  one   battle    is,    in 
fact,  the  account  of  all  which  were  fought  vio- 
torioualy  by  the  English  against  the  French  and 
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the  Scoba,   during  the  middle  ages.     Or^oy, 
Poittera^  Aginooart,  and  50  other  actions,  of 
leas  note  on  the  soil  of  France;  Halidon  Hill, 
Solway  Moas,  Northallerton,  and  Neville's  Cross, 
laSootlaQd,  or  on  the  frontiers,  were  all  fonght 
and  won  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same 
principle,  hj  the  archery  or  independent  yeo- 
manry of  fingland,  the  bills  and  axes  of  the 
footmen  and  the  charge  of  the  horse  being 
bron^t  into  play,  secondarily  only,  in  order  to 
complete  the  defeat  already  inflicted  by  the 
bowmen.    The  few  instances  in  which  an  Eng- 
lish army  of  the  middle  ages,  strong  in  its  arch- 
ery, was  defeated,  such  as  Bannoo]K>am,  almost 
a  solitary  case  in  point,  occurred  where  the 
archery,  having  neglected  to  fortafy  their  front 
with  a  palisade  or  ^^ewH-de-frite  of  iron-shod 
stakes^  were  ohaived  by  horse  which  they  were 
miahle  to  rerist  &r  want  of  long  weiq>on8  and 
of  defenrive  armor;  for  the  brigantines  or  light 
scale  jackets  of  the  bowmen  coold  no  more  re- 
sist a  lance-throst  or  the  sweep  of  a  two-handed 
sword  than  coold  a  silken  vest.   Long  after  the 
introduction  and  complete  saccess  of  musketry, 
which  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  battle  of 
Pavia,   after  which  chivalry  and  the  feudal 
power  of  an  aristocratic  cavalry  were  at  an 
end,  archery  still  continued  to  be  cherished  in 
England,  and  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  the 
national  defence  (Just  as  the  rifle  was  considered 
bnt  a  lew  years  since  in  the  United  States),  as  is 
shown  by  a  curious  proclamation,  in  manuscript, 
of  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  which  gives,  perhq)8, 
the  best  account  now  in  existence  of  an  archer, 
with  all  his  necessary  appendages.  '^Oaptainsand 
officers,"  it  runs,  "  shomd  be  skilfid  of  that  most 
noble  weapon,  and  see  that  their  soldiers,  accord- 
ing to  their  draft  and  stren^^  have  good  bows, 
w^  stringed,  and  every  stnng  whipi^  in  their 
notch,  and  in  the  middles  mbbea  with  wax ; 
braoer  and  shooting  g^ove ;  some  spare  strings 
trimmed  as  aforesaid:  every  man  one  sheaf  of 
arrows  with  a  case  or  leather  defensible  against 
the  nun ;  and  in  the  same  4  and  20  arrows ; 
whereof  8  of  them  riiould  be  lighter  than  the 
rendne,  to  gall  or  astonish  the  enemy  with  the 
haal-Aot  or  light  arrows,  before  they  shall 
eome  within  the  danger  of  the  harqnebuss-shot 
Let  every  man  have  a  brigandine,  or  little  coat 
of  {tele,  a  skull  or  huspyn,  a  miral  of  lead  5 
feet  in  lengthy  and  a  fusee,  and  the  same  hang- 
ing by  his  girdle  vrith  a  hook  and  a  dagger. 
Biemg  thus  furnished,  teach  them  by  musters 
to  mardi,  shoot,  and  retire,  keeping  their  feces 
vpon  the  enemy's*    Sometimes  put  them  into 
^eat  numbers  as  to  battle  appertaineth,  and 
thns  use  them  oftentimes  practised  until  they 
bepeifect.    For  those  men  in  battle  cr  skir- 
vdan,  eannot  be  spared.    Ko  other  weapon  can 
compare  with  the  same  noble  weapon.''    Nor 
does  this  praise  seem  extravagant  or  unwar* 
ranted  by  tiie  troth,  when  we  look  at  its  success 
in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  that  proclamation 
iras  addressed.    Tetitis  somethmg  singular, 
how  parelr  national  a  weapon  the  bow  was,  at 
this  period  of  its  greatest  eiidctiveneai,  no  other 


nation  ever  having  shown  themselves  able  to 
acquire  such  mastery  of  the  weapon  as  should 
give  them  any  chance  of  coping  on  even  terms 
with  the  English ;  although  the  kings,  both  of 
France  and  Scothmd,  used  every  imaginable 
incentive  to  promote  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
the  cultivation  of  archery  practice  in  their  re- 
spective kingdoms.  Roger  Ascham  published, 
philosopher  and  grave  scholar  that  he  was,  a 
code  or  instructions  to  the  archer,  which  are 
stUl  applicable  and  excellent  for  those  who 
practise  this  ancient  art,  as  a  graceful  accom- 
plishment and  exercise;  and  first  of  all  he  re- 
commends a  graceM  attitude.  *^The  archer 
should  stand,"  he  says,  ^'  fairly  and  upright  with 
his  body,  his  left  foot  at  a  convenient  distance 
before  ih»  right ;  holding  the  bow  by  the  mid^ 
die,  with  his  left  arm  stretched  out,  and  with  the 
first  8  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  arrow  aflixed  to  the 
string  of  the  bow.  In  the  second  place^  a  prop- 
er attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  notching,  that 
is,  the  application  of  the  notch  at  the  bottom 
of  the  arrow  to  the  bowstring."  We  are  told 
that  the  notch  of  the  arrow  should  rest  between 
the  forefiuji^er  and  middle  fin^r  of  the  right 
hand.  ThSdly,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
proper  manner  of  drawing  the  bowstring.  **  In 
ancient  tames,"  says  Ascham,  ^*-  the  right  hand 
was  brought  to  the  riffht  pap,  but  at  present  it 
is  elevat^  to  the  right  ear.  The  shaft  of  the 
arrow,  below  the  feathers,  ought  to  be  rested 
on  the  knuckle  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand."  The  arrow  was  to  be  drawn  to  the  head, 
and  not  held  too  Ions  in  that  utuation,  but 
neatly  and  smartly  dis<marged,  without  hanging 
upon  the  string.  Amcmg  the  requisites  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  good  archer,  are  a  clear 
sight  steadily  directed  to  the  mark,  and  proper 
judgment  to  determine  the  distance  of  the 
ground ;  he  ought  also  to  know  how  to  tak^  the 
advantM^  of  a  side-wind,  and  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  compass  his  arrows  would 
require  in  their  flight  Courage  Ib  also  an  in- 
diflpensable  requisite,  fer  whoever,  says  our  au- 
thor, shoots  with  the  least  trepidation,  is  sure 
to  shoot  badly.  One  great  fiault  he  complains 
of^  which  yomig  archers  generally  fell  into,  and 
that  i8|  the  dir^on  of  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the 
arrow,  rather  than  to  the  mark ;  to  obviate  this 
evil  habit,  he  advisee  such  as  were  accustomed, 
to  shoot  in  the  dark,  by  night,  at  lights  set  up 
for  that  purpose.  He  then  concludes  with  ob- 
sendng  that  bad  tutorage  was  rarely  amended 
in  grown  up  persons;  and  therefore  he  held  it 
essentially  necessary  that  great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  an  archer  propwly, 
while  he  was  young;  ^*  for  children,"  says  he, 
'*if  sufficient  pains  be  taken  with  them  at  the 
outset,  may  much  more  easily  be  taught  to 
shoot  well  than  men,"  because  the  latter  have 
f^uentiy  more  trouble  to  nnleam  their  bad 
habits  than  would  have  been  primitively  neces- 
sary to  teach  them  good  ones.  For  all  military 
purposes,  and  indeed,  for  all  practical  purposes 
whatever,  the  bow  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  use 
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to  any  civilized  nation,  although  aroheiy  is  still 
kept  up  as  a  popular  aocompliBhment  and  sport- 
ive exercise,  in  which  even  ladies  often  join 
and  meet  witii  great  success,  in  the  British 
blands.  The  last  time  bows  were  seen  as  wea- 
pons of  civilized  war,  was  when  the  allied 
troops  were  in  Paris  after  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon at  Fontainebleau,  when  many  of  the 
most  remote  auxiliaries  and  tributaries  of  the 
Russian  empire,  the  Bashkirs,  the  Usbecks,  and 
some  of  the  suojugated  Circassian  tribes,  rode 
through  tibe  streets  and  boulevards  of  the  iS-ench 
metropolis,  sheathed  in  suits  of  chain  mail,  with 
bowcases  beside  their  scimitars  on  their  thighs, 
and  quivers  on  their  shoulders.  As  instruments 
of  war  and  tJie  chase,  the  bow  is  now  confined 
to  the  most  savage  and  uncivilized  tribes,  and 
but  one  people  has  ever  been  discovered  so  bar- 
barously ignorant  as  not  to  have  attained  suffi- 
cient inventive  genius  to  devise,  or  skill  to  use, 
the  bow  and  arrow ;  those  are  the  natives  of 
Australia,  undoubtedly  the  lowest  created  beings 
that  wear  the  form  of  humanity,  and  claim  t^e 
name  of  man.  The  disuse  of  the  bow  by  the 
Esquimaux  is  not  the  consequence  of  ignorance, 
but  of  the  want  of  materials,  no  wood  being 
attunable  by  them  from  which  a  bow  could  be 
constructed.  Many  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians, in  past  times,  were  exceedingly  expert 
with  the  bow ;  but  they  early  adopted  the  mus- 
ket or  the  rifle,  and,  at  the  present  day,  except 
among  the  most  remote  frontier  tribes,  the  bow 
is  never  seen  unless  it  be  among  the  children, 
or  as  an  implement  for  catching  fish.  The  Ca- 
manches,  however,  are  an  exception,  for  to  this 
day,  like  the  Parthians  of  old,  their  force  con- 
sists in  the  perfection  of  their  unrivalled  horse- 
manship and  of  their  unerring  archery.  Their 
bows  are  short,  and  their  arrows  dumsily 
pointed,  but  they  are  feathered  on  l^e  true 
principle,  exactly  as  was  the  old  English  cloth- 
yard  arrow ;  and  the  warriors  discharge  them 
with  such  tremendous  force  that  they  have  been 
known  to  pass  entirely  through  the  body  of  a 
bison,  and  fall,  crimsoned  with  blood,  on  the 
further  side.  •  Such  wei^ns  are  not  harmless 
even  against  the  arms  and  discipline  of  t^e 
whites,  and  many  a  gallant  American  has  faHen. 
by  the  unerring  shfSts  of  these  fierce  and  in- 
domitable savages,  the  last  men,  probably,  on 
earth  who  will  be  famous  as  an  archer  nation. 
ARCHES,  CouBT  OF,  a  court  of  ecdesiastioal 
law  in  England.  Properly  the  arches  court  has 
a  very  limited  jurisdiction  over  part  of  the  city 
of  London,  but  as  the  dean  of  arches  is  usually 
the  deputy  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
nomiikally  the  supreme  ecdesiastioal  judge  or 
England,  the  arches  court  has  come  to  be  the 
chief  court  of  appeal  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of 
En^and.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  court  of 
arches  to  the  long  in  coundl,  «.  «.,  to  the  ju- 
dicial committee  of  the  privy  ooundL  The 
dean  of  arches  is  ex  officio  preddent  of  the  col- 
lege of  advocates  of  civil  law,  and  as  the  admi- 
ralty law  is  founded  on  the  dvil  law  and  jt» 


gentium,  it  is  usual  to  constitute  the  dean  of 
arches  the  principal  judge  in  admiralty. 

ARCHIAC,  EiiBNini  Julbs  Ai>olphe  Bbsuxkb 
DE  St.  Sxkon,  vicomte  d\  author  and  geolo- 
gist, born  at  Rheima,  Sept.  24 1802.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  militaiy  school  of  St.  Cyr,  as  an 
officer  of  cavahry,  in  1821,  but  quitted  the  ser- 
vice after  the  revolution  of  1830.  He  had  m- 
viously  shown  a  taste  for  literature,  and  had 
published  a  romance  entitied  ^  Zi^m ;  or,  the 
Chivalry  of  Rhodes,^'  but  he  henceforth  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits,  and 
particularly  to  geology.  1^  contributions  to 
this  departaient  of  knowledge  have  been  many 
and  valuable.  The  most  important  work  Uu^ 
he  has  undertaken  is  the  *^  History  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Gecdogy  from  1884  to  1851,'*  which  is 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
government.  It  is  to  conaiat  of  8  volumes,  of 
which  i  only  have  been  completed. 

ARCHIAS,  A.  LioiNius,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at 
Antioch  toward  the  doseof  the  2d  centuiy  B.  C, 
and  of  whom  we  should  know  almost  nothing 
were  it  not  for  the  extant  oration  of  Cicero  in 
his  defence.  When  a  young  nuin  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  was  treated  with  much  attention  by 
the  leikling  men  of  the  repnblio.  fie  became 
particularly  intimate  with  the  lidnian  family 
whose  name  he  assumed  as  a  token  of  respect 
He  attended  LucuUus  to  Sicily,  and  afterward 
to  Heradea  in  Lucania,  whither  his  patron  was 
banished  for  his  conduct  in  the  Servile  war.  He 
was  with  Lucnllus  in  Asia  during  the  1st  and 
8d  Mithridatic  wars,  and  in  th^  interim  he  ac- 
companied him  into  A&'ica.  He  at  length  re- 
turned to  Rome,  but  no  sooner  did  he  do  so 
than  an  accusation  was  brought  against  him  for 
having  assumed,  without  just  tiUe,  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  case  was  tried 
bdbre  Q.  Cicero,  who  was  then  praator,  and  his 
relative,  lOircus  Tullius,  undertook  the  defence. 
The  result  is  unknown.  Cicero  and  Quintilian 
assert  that  the  poems  of  Archiaa  were  equally 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  style  and  variety  of 
tlioi]^ht 

ARCHIATOR  (Or.  opx^rpor,  chief  physi- 
cian), a  title  which  seems  in  the  first  place  to 
have  been  purely  honorary  and  not  official  In 
the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the  state  of 
medical  science  was  v^y  low  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Greek  phydcians  were  therefore  en- 
couraged by  the  emperors  to  oome  to  Rome. 
To  remove  as  much  as  possible  the  prejudice 
naturalh-  excited  against  tJiem  by  national  prid& 
Julius  CsMar  bestowed  on  them  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  Augustus  was  taken  with  violent 
artliritic  pains,  and  was  succeesftdly  treated  by 
Antonius  Musa  with  cold  afiusionB.  in  grati- 
tude for  his  recovery,  Augustus  knighted  his 
medical  attendant,  and  exempted  all  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  empire  fix>m  taxes  and  public 
burdens.  Kero  first  gave  the  title  arohii2tor  to 
his  physician,  Andromaohus  the  elder.  What 
was  intended  only  aa  a  personal  oomplunent  to 
Andromaohus,  comho^  n*om  so  august  a  source, 
passed  rigidly  into  an  institution,  and  arduator 
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became  the  designation  of  a  cla8&  a  rank  with 
degrees.  The  arohiatri  were  diyided  into  two 
dASfiea,  the  city  archiatri  and  the  conrt  arohia- 
trLwhoee  spheres  of  action  and  privilege  are 
Bomciently  indicated  by  the  terms  them^yes. 
Later  it  came  to  be  a  civil  requirement  (Ant 
Pios)  that  small  cities  ^ould  have  5  archia- 
tri, larger  ones  7,  and  the  largest  10.  The 
archiatri  were  salaried  officers,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  treat  the  poor  gratuitously.  As  per- 
miisiteS)  they  charged  the  rich  for  practice,  and 
also  had  certain  stipends  called  anwrnofinA  wmr 
mada.  It  was  also  conadered  a  part  of  their 
dnty  to  teach  medical  science  to  as  many  pupils 
as  cxLOse  to  avail  themselves  of  their  uistmctionB^ 
and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the 
health  of  their  medical  dioceses,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  inferior  physicians.  We  see  here 
the  germ  of  medical  colleges  and  boards  of 
health.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  order 
still  exists.  In  Sweden,  however,  only  the 
oonrt  chiss  of  the  archiatri  is  recogmzed.  The 
archiatri  were  usually  elected  by  the  snffinges 
of  physiciana. 

ABGHIDAMUS,  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Sparta.  L  The  son  of  Anaxidamus,  who 
lived  during  the  Tegeatan  war,  which  hroke 
ont  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  second 
MesBenian  war,  in  the  year  668  B.  0.  11.  The 
son  of  Zeuxidamus,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  ^e  year  469  B.  0.  In  the  6th  year  of 
his  reign  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Laconia 
which  almost  destroyed  Sparta.  In  that  trying 
period  the  foresight  of  Archidamus  probably 
saved  the  surviving  citizens  from  being  massa- 
cred by  the  Helots.  Apprehending  danger 
from  their  scattered  and  ddenceless  condition, 
he  caused  an  alarm  to  be  sounded,  which  speed- 
ily colleeted  such  a  body  of  them  round  hun  as 
was  sufficient  to  deter  their  enemies  from  at- 
tacking them.  In  the  wars  against  the  revolt- 
ed Messenians  it  was  Archidamus  who  com- 
manded the  armies  of  Sparta.  In  the  discus- 
dona  at  Sparta  and  Ck)rinth,  which  preceded 
the  mptnre  with  Athens,  he  acted  a  prominent 
part,  and  always  as  the  advocate  of  peace  and 
moderation.  He  survived  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnedan  war  about  5  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  the  conduct  of  three  expeditions 
against  Attica  and  one  against  PlateBa.  Ar- 
diidamua  died  in  the  42d  year  of  his  reign,  427 
R  O.  He  was  a  wise  and  excellent  man,  the 
friend  at  once  of  his  countxy  and  of  Greece. 
Archidamus  left  tWo  sons,  nained  A^and  Age- 
sikms^  and  one  daughter,  named  Oynisea,  who  is 
aaid  to  have  been  the  ooly  woman  that  ever 
won  a  victory  in  the  hippodrome  at  Olympia. 
IIL  Son  of  Agesilans  IL  While  yet  a  boy  he 
prevailed  on  his  father  to  pardon  Sphodrias, 
who  had  dared  to  make  an  irruption  into  Atti- 
oa  at  a  time  of  profound  peace.  In  871  B.  0. 
he  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  been  yanquished  at  Leoctra.  In*  867 
B.  0.  he  defeated  the  Arcadians  and  Argives  in 
wjutf  the  Spartans  termed  the  ^*  soariess  battle,'' 
beoaofie  they  had  wan  it  without  the  loas  of  a 


sinde  man.  In  862  B.  0.  he  was  intrusted 
wim  the  defence  of  ^arta  whUe  Agesilaus  was 
absent  at  Mantinea,  and  repelled  the  attack  of 
Epaminondas  on  the  city.  In  861  B.  0.,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  In  856  B.  0.  he  supplied  the  Phocians 
with  money  to  enable  them  to  set  at  defiance 
the  Amphyctionic  decree,  and  to  seize  the  tern* 
pie  at  DelphL  Toward  the  close  of  the  sacred 
war  he  entered  Phocis  with  a  considerable 
force  to  aid  its  people  agiuust  the  Maoedoniana 
and  their  allies,  but  on  the  approach  of  Philip 
Archidamus  retired  and  left  the  Phocians  to 
their  fate.  In  888  B.  0.  he  went  to  Italy  to 
succor  the  Tarentines,  and  was  slain  there  in 
battle  on  the  very  day  in  which  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  were  overthrown  at  Gh»ronea. 
Archidamus  HI.  appears  to  have  been  a  warlike 
prince^  but  he  was  neither  a  great  general  nor 
a  great  statesman,  and  makes  only  a  poor  figure 
in  either  capadty  after  such  kings  as  his  father 
and  grand&iher.  lY.  Son  of  Eudamidas  I.  and 
grandson  of  Archidamus  IH.,  was  king  of  Spar- 
ta in  296  B.  0.  In  tiiat  year  he  was  vanqauBned 
in  battle  by  Demetrius  Polioroetes.  Y.  Son  of 
Eudamidas  H.  After  the  assassination  of  his 
brother.  Agis  IV .,  he  fled  from  Sparta,  but  sub- 
sequently returned  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
throne.  He  had  hardly  ascended  it,  however, 
when  he  was  slain  by  the  murderers  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  feared  his  vengeance  if  his  power 
should  become  confirmed.  Archidamus  Y.  was 
tbe  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid  race  that  reign- 
ed in  SparU.  When  he  was  killed  the  rights 
of  lus  children  were  disregarded  and  his  crown 
was  given  to  a  stranger. 

ABOHIGENES,  a  Greek  physician,  whom 
Juvenal  has  immortalized.  Be  was  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  a  pupil  of  Agathinus,  whose  life  he 
ia  said  to  have  once  saved.  He  practised  at 
Borne  in  the  reifln  of  Tri^au. 

AROHIL^  a  deep  red^sh  purple  dye,  pre- 
pared from  the  lichen  roeeUua,  which  grows  on 
the  rocks  near  the  sea  in  the  Canary  and  other 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  and 
a  second  variety  of  it  from  the  parellus  of  the 
basaltic  rocks  of  Auvergne  in  central  France. 
It  is  a  thick,  liquid  preparation  of  ammoniacal 
odor^  and  is  obtained  by  macerating  the  lichens 
in  a  covered  wooden  vessel  with  some  ammo- 
niacal liquor.  It  affords  many  fine  shades  of 
red,  but  ihey  lack  permanence.  It  is  particu- 
larly usefid  for  modifying,  heightening,  and 
giving  lustre  to  the  other  colors.  The  solution  in 
alcohol  is  the  colored  liquid  employed  in  spirit 
of  wine  thermometers. 

ABGHIIX>OHIJS,  a  Greek  poet,  classed  by 
Cicero  with  Homer  and  Sophodes,  bom  in  the 
island  of  Pares,  flourished  between  720  and 
660  B.  0.  While  a  resident  of  Thasos,  he 
incurred  dismce  by  throwing  away  his  shield 
in  a  battle.  Hewasthe  inventor  of  iambics.  His 
terrible  invective  is  said  to  have  caused  several 
suicides.  A  hymn  to  Hercules  was  the  most 
esteemed  of  his  poems,  and  used  to  be  sung 
three  times  in  honor  of  the  victors  at  the 
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Olympio  games.  The  gross  immorality  of  his 
works  has  caused  most  of  them  to  be  forgotten, 
in  spite  of  their  poetio  merits. 

AROHIMAGUS,  the  chief  of  the  Persian 
Magi,  or  fire-worshippers.  From  the  time  of 
Darius  I.  thq|  office  appertained  to  the  Persian 
throne.  A  conspiracy  had  been  raised  among 
the  Magi,  to  restore  the  Median  power  in  the 
Medo-Persian  empire,  by  representing  one  of 
their  number  to  be  Smerdis,  whom  Darius  had 
previously  slain  in  order  to  come  to  the  throne* 
Darius  caused  the  pretended  Smerdis  also  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  after  a  general  slaughter 
of  the  Magi,  ordered  it  to  be  engraven  on 
his  monument  after  his  death,  that  he  waa 
master  of  the  Magi.  He  probably  meant  by  the 
inscription  only  to  commemorate  his  triumph 
over  the  Median  conspiracy,  but  from  that  time 
the  MedoPersian  king  was  designated  Archi- 
magus. 

ABOHTMANTDRITE,  a  superior,  or  general 
abbot  in  the  Greek  church,  having  under  his 
superintendence  several  abbeys  and  monaste- 
ries. It  is  derived  from  the  word  mandroy  sig- 
nifying a  monastery.  In  the  old  Greek  church 
the  archimandrite  is  subordinate  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  having,  however,  some  episcopal 
functions  in  the  ceremonial  of  worship.  Thus, 
officiating  at  the  mass,  the  archimandrite  gives 
the  blessing  of  fire — symbolizing  faith  and  spir- 
it, with  a  candelabrum  in  each  hand,  one  with 
8,  the  other  with  2  branches — a  privilege  re- 
served to  the  higher  members  of  the  hierarchy. 
In  Sicily,  even  at  the  present  day,  some  abbots 
of  monasteries  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  founded 
by  the  Greek  church,  are  cfdled  archiman- 
drites. Abbots  of  monasteries  of  the  United 
Greeks,  that  is,  of  that  branch  of  the  eastern 
church  which  recognizes  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  are  also  cdled  archimandrites.  This 
branch  of  the  church  exists  in  Poland,  Galicia, 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  Slavic  coun- 
tries around  the  Adriatic  gulf,  and  in  Venice. 

ARCHIMEDEAN  SCREW,  an  apparatus  for 
raising  water  to  a  ve^  limited  height.  It  is 
formed  of  a  centre-shaft,  on  which  metal  plates 
are  fixed,  like  the  thread  of  a  screw ;  the  whole 
is  placed  in  an  inclined  cylindrical  trough,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  in  the  water  to  be 
raised,  the  other  end  overtopping  a  partition  on 
the  other  side  of  which  it  is  to  De  discharged. 
The  screw  fitting  in  the  trough,  is  made  to  turn 
in  the  proper  direction,  and  the  water  is 
screwed  up,  as  a  solid  ball  would  be.  Such 
machines  are  of  necessity  imperfect,  and  are 
to  be  used  solely  where  power  costs  nothing, 
or  unskilled  labor  has  to  be  depended  upon. 

ARCHIMEDES,  the  most  celebrated  among 
the  mathematicians  and  mechanicians  of  anti- 
quity, bom  at  Syracuse,  Sicily,  about  287  B.  0. 
He  is  said,  in  early  life,  to  have  visited  Egypt, 
and  to  have  conferred  upon  that  country  seve- 
ral useful  hydraulic  machines.  Several  of  the 
ancient  historians  speak  of  his  wide-spread  fame 
as  an  astronomer  and  a  mechanician.  Vitmvius 
tells  us  that  King  Hiero,  suspecting  that  a 


golden  Grown  had  been  fraudulently  alloyed 
with  silver,  asked  his  friend  Archimedes  to 
discover  if  it  were  so.    Goinff  one  day  into  the 
bath-tub,  it  chanced  to  be  fuU  of  water,  and  he 
instantly  saw  that  as  much  water  must  run  over 
the  edge  of  the  tub,  as  was  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
his  body.    Perceiving  that  this  gave  him  a  mode 
of  accurately  determining  the  bulk  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  crown,  he  leaped  out  of  the  bath 
and  ran  home,  crying,  ^^Mureha,  Eureka^  I  have 
found  it,  I  have  found  it  ;^'  and  thus  indissoln- 
bly  associated  his  exclamation  with  the  joy  of 
discovering  truth.    In  his  old  age  he  defended 
his  native  Syracuse  against  the  Romans  under 
Marcellus,  with  great  mechanical  skill,  and  later 
historians  say  that  he  burned  the  Roman  ships 
by  concentrating  upon  them  the  sun's  rays 
from  numerous  mirrors.    The  accounts  of  his 
defence  of  Syracuse  wear  a  fabulous  ur,  and 
yet  there  is  not  one  pf  his  feats   which  is 
not  within  the  limits  of  possibility.    But  his 
purely  mathematical  works,  still  extant,  demon- 
strate him  to  have  far  excelled  all  those  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  some  of  his  papers  are 
worthy  of  his  successor,  Apollonius.    The  most 
celebrated  are  those  on  the  ratio  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder,  on  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
to  a  diameter,  on  spiral  lines,  and  on  the  par- 
abola.   He  requested  a  cylinder  and  sphere  to 
be  placed  upon  his  tomb-stone,  and  when  Mar- 
cellua  had  stormed  Syracuse,  and  Archimedes 
had  been  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier,  the  Roman 
general  conferred  upon  him  an  honorable  bu- 
rial and  caused  the  tomb-stone  to  be  inscribed 
as  ne  had  desired.    Cicero,  140  years  after- 
ward, being  appointed  qusestor    over  Sicily, 
sought  and  »>und  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  thorns.    Syracuse  was 
taken  212  B.  C. 

ARCHINUS,  an  Athenian  statesman  and 
patriot,  who  aided  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  in 
expelling  the  80  tyrants  from  Athens,  403 
B.  C.  It  was  he  wno  recommended  that  the 
Cadmean  or  Ionic  alphabet  should  be  intro- 
duced in  all  public  documents.  From  an  am- 
biguous allusion  in  Plato,  some  writers  have 
been  erroneously  led  to  attribute  a  flineral  ora- 
tion to  Archinus. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  originally  a  specific  name 
applied  to  the  .^Bg»an  sea,  but  now  a  generic 
term,  designating  any  body  of  water  containing 
a  great  number  of  isUnds.  L  The  original  ar- 
chipelago (the  .figsoan)  is  an  arm  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  extending  northward  from  the 
main  coast  line  about  460  miles,  with  an  av- 
erage breadth  of  200  mOes.  Its  geographical 
position  is  between  lat  86^  and  41**  N^.  and  long. 
29^and28''E.  Turkey  in  Europe  borders  nponita 
northern  and  north-western  coasts,  Asia  Minor 
upon  its  eastern,  and  the  peninsula  of  Morea 
upon  its  western,  while  its  southern  limit  is 
marked  by  an  east  and  west  tangent,  to  the 
southern  shores  of  Candia,  or  Crete.  Within 
these  limits  the  JSgean  forms  an  extremely  ir- 
regular outline,  having  numerous  armlete  and 
indentations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
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fhegolib  of  ArgoUs,  j^na,  Volo,  and  Salonica, 
and  Gapes  Malea,  Ooloxma,  Drepano,  Banto,  and 
HeliesL      It   is   studded  with  a  vast  nnmber 
of  islaads,  ranging  in  size  term  mere  rocky 
idetB  to  Areas  of  i,50O  eqnaro  miles  (Oandia), 
and  mostly    oompoaed  of  caioareouB   maaseSy 
farming  liigh  blnfl^  ormomitain  clusters,  rimng 
80  ahnipily  from  the  sea  tiliat  an  average  dia- 
tance  of  one  mile  from  their  shores  ^ves  a 
amnding  of  200  fathoms.    Many  of  the  monn- 
tains  rise  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet^  while  Mt 
Sias,  on  Kegropont,  or  Enbosa,  ezoeeds  4,000 
feet    Oft  the  summit  of  this  moantain  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Neptmie.    The 
J&gfiBsn.  islands  are  generally  divided  into  two 
groopS)  viz.,  the  Cycladea,  lying  mainly  along 
the  European  coast,  and  the  Sporades,  which 
border  the  Asiatio  side.    Most  of  the  Q^chides 
belong  to  the  Greek  kingdom,  while  Turkey 
daima  the  Bporades.    Many  of  the  islands  are 
pictnresqae  in  scenery,  and  aU  the  arable  portions 
are  extremely  fertile.    The  principal  produc- 
tions are  silk,  cotton,  honey,  wines,  figs,  raisinsi 
oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits.    Coral  and 
Q>onge  are  fonnd  among  the  Bporades,  while  the 
Pydades  fiomiflli  the  pure  white  marble  known  as 
the  Parian,  from  Pares,  one  of  the  group,  where  it 
was  first  worked.    Here,  also,  were  found  (1627) 
the  Anmdel  marbles,  or  Parian  chronicle,  so 
replete  with  historical  inters.    A  peculiarity 
of  the  tidal  wave  is  known  to  navigators  in  the 
channel  of  Negropont  (anciently  Euripus).  The 
tide  frequently  runs  in  this  channel.  In  a  given 
direction,  at  the  rate  of  d  to  d  miles  an  hour| 
and  then  suddenly,  without  any  known  cause, 
sets   in  the  opposite  direction,  at  nearly  the 
aaxne  rate.     The  climate  of  the  isUnds  is  salu- 
hnoosy  tiie  inhabitants  hardy,  and  the  women 
noted  lor  beauty.    Bordering  upon  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Greece  on  the  west,  and  upon  the 
eeat  of  **the  7  churches  which  were  in  Asia** 
on  the  east,  the  localities  of  tiie^^Sgasan  thronff 
-with    associations,    dassio    and   sacred.      U. 
The  second  in  importance  is  the  Indian  Archi- 
p^ago,  which  indndes  that  extensive  insular 
regum  <^  the   eastern  hemisphere,  ezten^g 
from  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Asia  to  Austra- 
lia, embracing  the  Philippine  group,  the  penin- 
sula of  Malay,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Oelebes, 
and  the  Molucca  and  Banda  isles,  and  stretdiing 
between  the  parallels  of  10^  8.  and  20^  K.  lat 
and  95^  and  180®  E.  long.    This  hnmense  area 
^  bomided  by  the  Chinese  sea  on  the  north, 
and  by  Australia  on  the  south,  and  has  the  Pa- 
oilc  on  the  east,  and  the  Indian  ocean  on  the 
west.     The  climate  is  warm,  the  productions 
varioua,  and  important  to  the  civinzed  world, 
and  the  commercial  capabilities  of  the  entire 
group  unlimited,  though  as  yet  comparatively 
nndeveloped.    Throughout  nearly  all  the  lalancfB 
of  this  ardiipela^  are  found  |^ld,  iron,  coal, 
copper,  tfn.  antimony,  and  diamonds,  while 
mm  its  soil  are  produciBd  cotton,  coffee,  sugar, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  spices.    The  manuractures 
v«  also  important.     Geologically  considered, 
the  In^an  Archipelago  seems  to  consist  of  a 
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neariy  semicircular  volcanic  chain,  around  Bor^ 
neo  as  a  sort  of  central  mass.  While  Borneo  it 
not  distinguished  for  mountains,  a  very  well* 
marked  duiin  of  elevation  may  be  traced,  com- 
mencing at  the  northern  extremity  of  Sumatra, 
thence  extending  8.  and  £.,  through  Java, 
Lombok,  Sumbowa,  Flores,  and  Timor,  where, 
curving  to  the  north,  it  strikes  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  New  Guinea,  whence  it  assumes  a 
mainly  north-westerly  direction  through  the 
Molucca  and  Philippine  islands  to  its  terminus 
at  the  head  of  the  Ohinese  sea.  This  enture  range 
is  of  recent  volcanic  formation,  aud  many  of 
its  volcanoes  are  still  active.  Borneo  is  evi^ 
dently  the  oldest  in  devation,  having  no  vol- 
canic disturbances,  and  the  extensive  ddtas  at 
the  months  of  its  rivers,  a  feature  mostly  lack' 
ing  to  the  axis  of  elevation  above  described,  at' 
tests  the  position  assigned  it  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  drcular  and  progressive  upheaval.  The  pop- 
nlation  of  the  archiDdago  consists  of  two 
distinct  races,  the  Malay,  and  the  negro,  the 
latter  of  which  are  in  the  lowest  possible  state 
of  dvilization,  and  are  rapidly  thinning  out  be- 
fore the  former,  or  brown  race. 

AROHITEOTURE,  the  art  of  construction 
or  building,  may  be  divided  into  8  distinct 
branches — civil,  military,  and  navd.  It  can  be 
ranked  with  the  fine  arts  so  long  only  as  it  \a 
practised  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
narmony  discovered  in  nature.  The  art  of 
building  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  implanted 
in  man  to  procure  protection  from  the  outward 
elements.  Eadi  tribe  or  people  constructed^ 
from  the  materials  that  presented  themselves, 
such  habitations  as  were  best  suited  to  this  pur- 
pose, and,  at  the  same  time,  most  convenient 
otherwise.  We  thus  find  in  countries  remote 
from  other  nations,  and  where  foreign  influences 
did  not  exist,  an  architecture  at  once  singular, 
and  as  indigenous  as  the  vegetation  itsdf.  Hie 
hypogea  of  the  borders  of  the  Indus,  the  Nile, 
and  the  Gkuiges,  the  temporary  tents  of  the  no- 
madic tribes  <^  eastern  Asia,  the  oaks  of  the 
Gredan  forests,  fadiioned  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man  into  the  humble  cabin  (the  prototype  of 
the  principd  Grecian  order),  are  indubitably 
the  primitive  styles  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Gre- 
dan, and  the  orientd  structures.  Anterior  to 
the  discovery  of  printing,  the  monument  was 
the  tablet  upon  which  the  various  races  chroni- 
ded  for  posterity  the  annals  of  their  history. 
In  the  dmple,  tmhewn  dtar,  we  recognize  the 
genius  of  religion ;  we  trace  in  it  the  germ  of 
the  development  of  human  intelligence;  it  be- 
meaks  fai^,  ingenuity,  ambition.  The  andmt 
Babel,  and  the  dtars  of  Scripture— the  monu- 
ments of  GUgal  and  Gilead  of  the  Hebrews — 
the  Celtic  Dolmens,  the  Cromlechs,  the  Peul- 
vens  or  Menheirs,  the  Lichavens  (the  Trdith- 
otts  of  the  Greeks),  the  Nurhaga,  the  Talayota, 
and  the  Tmnuli  (tne  Latin  Mercurides),  are  all 
symbols  of  pristine  faith.  With  the  pagan 
devotee,  the  art  was  made  to  conform  to  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  chanicter  of  the  deity 
iA  whose  hon<Mr  the  monument  was  erected. 
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With  the  Greeks  yarioas  styles  of  stractare 
were  thus  instigated,  from  the  eai'ly  poly- 
gonal formations  of  the  Phoenicians,  at  Astrea 
imd  Tyranthos,  to  the  perfections  of  design,  the 
imposing  Doric,  the  graceful  Ionic,  and  the  mag- 
nificent Corinthian  orders.  Each  nation,  at 
every  age^  possessed  its  symholic  monuments 
revealing  its  conception  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Infinite,  with  the  exception  of  the  Persians — 
who,  as  we  learn  from  the  Zend  Avesta,  wor- 
shipped in  the  open  air,  and  who,  according  to 
Herodotus,  possessed  no  temples,  but  revered 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  heavens ;  and  the  Assyr- 
ians, whose  Magi  interpreted  the  silent  stars, 
and  worshipped  the^sun.  Among  such  monu- 
ments, we  must  reckon  as  the  chief  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  that  sublime  conception  of  the 
^irit  of  immateriality,  true  type,  in  its  massive 
splendor,  of  a  higher  and  purer  belief;  at 
Elora,  the  temple  of  Indra,  sacred  to  Swargas, 
tiie  god  of  ether,  which,  according  to  the  Pm*ar 
nas,  was  designed  by  Wisvakama,  the  stapathi 
or  architect  of  the  heavens.  In  China,  the  an- 
cient Tings,  Taas,  and  Mikosi,  were  temples  of 
the  gods,  and  the  mias  in  Japan  and  Siam  were 
sacred  structures.  The  pyramids  were  sym- 
bolic emblems  of  the  metempsychosian  creed  of 
Egypt  The  Djebel  Pharouni,  the  pyramids  of 
Rhamses,  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and 
the  Memnon,  bespeak,  in  their  colossal  size,  a 
vast  and  boundless  faith.  Athens  possessed  her 
Parthenon,  over  whose  magnificence  presided 
Minerva  Archegetea,  and  Rome  her  Pantheon, 
**  shrine  of  all  saints  and  altar  of  all  gods." 
Byzantium  was  adorned  with  the  altar  of  a 
Christian  emperor,  her  St.  Sophia,  the  glory  of 
the  eastern  church,  with  its  dome,  pendentives, 
and  beautiful  mosaic.  The  Caaoa  of  Mecca, 
sacred  to  the  Arab  faith,  contains  the  revered 
stone,  changed  in  its  tears  from  its  pristine 
whiteness  to  a  blackened  hue,  in  commemoration 
of  mortal  sin;  and  at  which  shrine  the  golden 
antelopes  were  consecrated.  Ancient  Cordova 
had  her  mosque,  on  which  the  Moors  spent  the 
riches  of  their  oriental  taste.  There  is  Cologne 
with  its  cathedral,  the  ehefcTmivre  of  themediss- 
val  age,  the  perfection  of  Gothic  art,  the  revealed 
conception  of  a  gigantic  intelligence,  destined 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  be  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Magi  who  came  from  the  east  to  adore  the 
&viour.  Modem  Rome  possesses  her  basilica 
of  St.  Peters,  on  whose  sublime  structure,  amid 
4Jie  visible  decadence  of  classic  art,  Michel  An- 
gelo  lavished  his  genius.-— Of  the  early  achieve- 
ments and  of  the  progressive  steps  of  tiie  science 
of  architecture,  there  remain  but  fragments, 
though  sufficient,  with  the  assistance  of  history, 
to  teach  us  their  antiquity.  The  epochs  of  ad- 
vancement can  be  traced,  progressively,  from 
the  early  elements  of  structure  to  the  more  per- 
fected styles.  Throughout  the  whole  globe,  we 
find  remains  of  edifices  which  proclaim  an  early 
possession  of  certain  degrees  of  architectural 
knowledge.  The*  most  remarkable  vestiges  of 
these  primitive  structures,  save  the  Celtic  monu- 
mentS)  are  those  supposed  to  -be  the  works  of 


the  giants  or  Cyclops  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey. 
By  whom  they  were  erected,  however,  is  un- 
known, tiiough  tiiey  have  been  attributed  to 
the  Pelasgians.    The  walls  of  their  cities,  of 
their  sacred  enclosures  and  tombs,  were  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  stone  of  a  polygonal  form  well 
adjusted.    No  cement  was  used,  the  interstiees 
bemg  filled  with  small  stones.    At  times  they 
present  horizontal  layers  whose  upright  joints 
are  variously  inclined.    Their  entrance  gstes 
received  different  forms.    The  most  common 
being  quadrangular :  composed  of  upright  jamba^ 
either  perpendicular,  or  inclined,  supporting  a 
lintel.    Otiiers  assume  the  shape  of  a  pointed 
arch ;  the  jambs  gathering  to  a  point  at  the 
sunomit.    Examples  also  present  themselves  of 
truncated  pointed  archways  over  the  lintel;  an 
arch  occasionally  being  constructed,  discharging 
this  member  of  the  superincumbent  weighU 
We  are  led  to  suppose  that  within  their  city 
walls,  the  habitations  were  erected  without  or- 
der, a  place  being  reserved  in  the  midst  for 
public  assemblies.    Little  is  known  of  their  do- 
mestic architecture,  as  there  exist  no  vestiges 
of  those  palaces  so  highly  spoken  of  by  the  an- 
cient poets.    Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
their  structures  are  their  circular  subterranean 
chambers  styled  treasuries ;  they  present  vault- 
ed ceilings,  although  not  constmoted  on  the 
principle  of  the  ardi — ^the  vaulted  form  being 
obtained  by  horizontal  annular  layers,  corbelling 
inward — ^the   projecting  edges    of  the  stones 
being  taken   off   after   the  construction  was 
completed.    According  to  Blouet  they  served 
for  tombs  as  well  as  for  treasuries.    Internally, 
they  were  covered  with  sheets  of  bronze.    At 
Myoene  several  examples  are  to  be  found. — ^The 
most  ancient  nation  known  to  us  who  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  design,  is 
the  Babylonian.    Their  most  celebrated  monu- 
ments were  the  temple  of  Belua,  the  Easr,  and 
the  hanging  gardens  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
built  for  nis  Lydian  bride,  the  wonderful  canal 
of  the  Nahar  Malca,  and  the  lake  of  Palacopoe. 
From  the  dimensions  of  their  rains  can  be  formed 
an  idea  of  the  colossal  size  of  the  structures 
tiiey  composed.    The  material  employed  in  ce- 
menting the  burned,  or  sun-dried  oricks, — and 
upon  which  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  traced,  was 
the  mortar  produced  by  nature  from  the  foun- 
tains of  naphtha  and  bitumen  at  the  river  Is, 
near  Babylon.    No  entire  architectaral  monu- 
ment has  come  down  to  us  frouL  the  Assyrians, 
whose  capital  was  embeUished  witii  the  superb 
Kalla,  Ninoah,  and  the  Ehorzabad ;  nor  from 
the  Phoenicians,  whose  cities,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ara- 
dos,  and  Sarepta,  were  adorned   with  equal 
magnificence;  nor  irom  the  Israelites,  whose 
temples  were  wonderful  stmctares;  nor  from 
the  Syrians,  the  Philistines,   and  many  other 
nations.     Our  want  of  thorough  knowledge 
concerning  tiie  architecture  of  these  oriental 
nations  is  attributable  partly  to  the  innumerable 
devastations  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
great  battie-field  of  the  world ;  but  to  the  per- 
ishability of  the  materials  that  were  employed, 
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n<ih  9A  orpnm,  alabAsterj  wood,  terra  oott% 
and  bn<aC7  ^w^ith  which  their  minB  abound,  we 
mostlikewiBe  attribute,  in  part,  this  ignorance, 
from  recent  diacoveriea,  we  have  been  able  to 
Ke  the  great  affinily  existing  between  many  of 
the  works  of  these  nations  and  those  of  £gjpt 
aod  Greece;  in  their  scolptores  and  ornaments, 
for  example,  and  in  the  oolorinff  of  the  various 
parts  of  their  structores — ^whidi  were  without 
doubt  polychromatic.    Of  the  very  ancient  Chi- 
nese monuments  we  have  no  trace,  they  having 
been  destroyed  by  Tsin-Chi-Hoaoff-Ti  upon  his 
ascending  the  throne.   Their  pago&s  are  merely 
imitations  of  the  design  of  the  nomadic  tent; 
while  the  renowned  Gmnese  wall  is  among  the 
moat  wonderful  structures  of  the  whole  world. 
We  find  that  suspension  bridges  existed  in  Ohina 
at  a  period  when  they  were  unknown  to  other  na- 
tloiia.  Ji^wn,  Slam,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
ooeai^  abound  in  ancient  ruins  once  sacred  to 
the   dlTinities  of  the   Buddhist  futh.      The 
maaave  temples  of  the  Hindoos   at   Ellora, 
Salaitte,  and  the  island  of  Elephanta,  seem  in 
tlieir  awful  grandeur  like  the  habitations  of 
ffianta,  on  whose  land  some  divine  malediction 
has    fallen.     The  Hindoos,  in  these  colossal 
etroctares  with  their  endless  sculptured  panels^ 
Aeir  buge  figures,  and  their  astounding  and  in- 
tricate excavations,  evince  a  perseverance  and 
indnatry  equalled  aclj  by  the  Egyptians.    Their 
pagodas,  towering  in  the  air,  are  likewise  won- 
derfol  architectural  achievements  quite  as  ad- 
mirable as  their  hypogea.     The  Indian  struo- 
tnree  are  remarkable  for  their  severe  and  gro» 
teeqae   appearance.     Their  temples — ^wheuier 
of  Brama,  the  creator  of  all,  Vishnu,  the  pre- 
eerver  of  alL  or  of  Seeb  or  8hev%  the  de- 
stroyer of  all — exhibit  a  striking  embodiment 
of  tbe  attributes  of  the  deities  in  whose  honor 
tbey   were   erected.      A   remarkable   resem* 
blanoe  to  the  Hindoo  constructions  has  been 
found  in  the  religious  monuments  or  teocdUuot 
Mexico  and   Yucatan. — ^Egtftiah   AaoHrrEO- 
TT7BS.     But  the  architectural  types  of  these  an- 
tiq[ae  structures,  sink  into  insignificance  when 
eompared  with  those  of  Egypt.    The  obelisks, 
pynuoids,  temples,  palaces,  tombs,  and  other 
structores  with  which  that  country  abounds, 
are  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  such  as  can  have 
been  execnted  only  by  a  people  far  advanced  in 
ardiitectural  art,  and  profoundly   versed   in 
the  science  of  mechanics.    These  works,  like 
the  Hindoo  structures,  were  remarkable  for 
tbeir  gigantic  proportions   and   massiveness. 
Intricate  and  highly  painted  rilievo  sculptures 
or  hieroglyphics  covered  the  entire  extent  of 
thehr  walk.    The  prevailing  monotony  of  the 
hieroglyphic  designs  which  form  tbe  chief  fea- 
ture oi  Egyptian  architectural  decoration,  was 
soperindiuea  by  the  circumscribed  and  limiting 
laws  of  their  rdigion.    In  Egyptian  architecture 
we  trace  the  elements  of  the  early  Indian  school, 
Uended  with  more  harmonious  combinations,  as 
likewise  the  introduction  of  arcl4tectural  orders. 
Beside  skilled  oi^ganization  of  parts,  and  a  Just 
^f^twidXicm  of  pleaaing  effect  their  works  in 


their  ooloesal  features  evince  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge oi  the  geometrical  branch  of  the  science 
of  construction.  The  architectural  genius  of 
Egypt  lavished  its  power  on  mausoleums, 
and  on  gorgeous  temples  to  the  deities^  which, 
in  their  sublimity,  inspire  awe.  The  earliest 
works  of  the  Egyptians  are  their  hypogea 
or  spea  wherein  their  dead  were  interred, 
and  which  served  also  as  subterranean  tem- 
ples. In  these  excavations,  or  caves  in  the 
flanks  of  mountains,  square  piers  were  reserved 
in  order  to  support  the  superincumbent  weight 
They  were  covered  internally  with  hieroglyph- 
ics and  bas-reUefs,  enriched  with  color.  Snb- 
sequentiy,  temples  were  constructed  in  the  open 
air.  At  Amada  exists^  perhaps,  the  most  ancient 
example  of  these  temples.  It  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  archsQologists,  as  it  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  superb  edifices  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  their  prototypes,  the  spea.  It 
also  furnishes  us  witn  the  proto-Doric  order, 
oombininff  square  pillars  with  cylindrical  col- 
umns. The  plan  of  the  temples  constructed  by 
the  Egyptians  is  very  similar  to  that  of  their 
hypogea.  They  were  generally  approached  by 
an  avenue,  on  either  side  of  whicn  was  a  row 
of  sphinxea  leading  to  the  propylon,  before 
which  stood  the  obelisks,  thus  forming  an  en- 
trance into  an  open  quadrilateral  court  sur- 
rounded by  porticos.  Opposite  this  entrance 
was  another  leading  into  a  spadous  halL  whose 
ceiling  was  supported  by  columns.  In  we  rear 
of  tins  principal  hall  were  one  or  more  smaller 
ones.  The  walls,  ceilings,  and  oolunms  were 
decorated  with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  hiero- 
glyphics richly  colored.  The  colors  most  gene- 
rally employed  were  yellow,  green,  red,  and  blue. 
Their  palaces  were  constructed  upon  a  plan 
very  similar  to  that  of  their  temples.  We  know 
little  oonceming  the  habitations  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation.  According  to  some,  houses 
were  constructed  in  stories,  whilst  others  assume 
that  their  temporary  abodes  were  mere  huts. 
This  people  lavished  their  wealth  upon  their 
tombs,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  construction 
of  their  eternal  homes.  Beside  their  wonder- 
ful cities  of  the  dead,  hewn  in  rocks,  or  embed- 
ded in  hills,  the  Egyptians  reared  their  stupen- 
dous pyramids,  the  most  gigantic  monuments  ex- 
isting. In  plan,  they  are  perfectiy  square,  their 
comers  being  directed  toward  the  cardinal 
points,  and  their  sides  presenting  nearly  equi- 
lateral triangles.  From  the  immensity  of  these 
constructious,  some  have  suggested  the  proba- 
bility of  the  existence  of  a  natural  rock  or  hill 
withm.  Whether  or  not  the  outer  surface  was 
smooth  or  graduated  with  steps,  when  fin- 
ished, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide.  The 
constructions  of  the  Egyptians  are  in  granite^ 
breccia,  sandstone,  and  brick,  which  different 
materials  are  a^jnsted  with  much  precision. 
The  huge  blocks  employed  in  their  various 
monuments  exhilit  a  perfect  aoquuntance  with 
tiie  laws  of  mechanics.  We  cannot  but  wonder 
at  their  monolithic  obelisks,  especially  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  immense  distances  they  had  to 
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be  transported.  The  pTrasnidal  shupe  pervades 
most  of  their  works;  the  walls  of  their  temples 
indining  inward.  The  Jambs  to  their  entrance 
gates  also  were  generally  inclined.  The  Egyp- 
tians never  nsed  columns  peripterally  even  nnder 
the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  when 
the  colmnn  was  used  externally,  the  space  in- 
tervening was  waUed  np  to  a  certain  height 
To  these  drcmnstanoes,  together  with  the  fact 
that  their  monnments  were  terraced,  can  be  as- 
cribed their  massive  and  solid  appearance. 
With  them,  colonms  were  employed  to  l^rm 
porticos  in  their  interior  courts,  and  also  to  sup- 
port the  ceilings.  The  shafts,  of  different  forms, 
being  conical,  or  cylindrical,  or  bulging  out  at 
the  base,  sometimes  presented  a  smooth  sur- 
fiEice ;  they  were  rarely  fluted,  being  generally 
covered  vnth  hieroglyphics.  Occasionally,  they 
were  monoliths,  but  were  generally  constructed 
in  layers,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics ;  a  cir- 
cular plinth  formed  the  base.  The  capitals  resem- 
ble the  lotus,  at  times,  spreading  out  at  the  top ; 
again,  the  flower  appears  bound  together,  assum- 
ing the  bulbous  shape ;  above  is  a  square  tablet 
forming  the  abacus.  Others,  of  a  later  date, 
present  projecting  convex  lobes;  whilst  other 
capitals  are  composed  of  a  rectangular  block 
with  a  head  carved  on  either  ude,  surmounted 
by  a  die  also  carved.  Oaryatic  figures  were 
also  employed  by' the  Egyptians,  and  were  gen- 
erally placed  against  waUs  or  pillars,  thus  ;ip- 
pearing  to  support  the  entablature,  composed 
of  a  simple  architrave  and  a  coved  cornice, 
with  a  large  torus  intervening,  which  descends 
the  aa^es  of  the  walls. — Gseoiak  Asohitbo- 
iruBE.  The  Pelasglans  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  people  settled  in  Greece,  numerous  remains 
of  whose  structures  are  still  extant.  Subse- 
quently, from  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
indigenous  tribes,  together  with  that  acquired 
from  the  l^yptians  and  the  Asiatic  nations, 
the  Greeks  extracted  and  developed  a  style 
peculiarly  their  own;  and  architectural  art 
passed  from  the  gigantic  to  the  elegant  and 
classic  forms.  During  the  reign  of  Pericles  it 
flourished  with  meri£an  splendor,  and  some  of 
the  most  superb  edifices  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  were  erected  during  this  period.  The 
Grecian  monument  belonged  to  the  nation,  and 
upon  the  public  works  of  the  country  the  gov- 
ernment lavished  fabulous  sums.  Heeren  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Greeks  placed  the  necessary 
appropriation  of  fonds  for  the  public  works  at 
the  head  of  the  government  expenditures. 
The  thoughts  of  the  whole  Grecian  nation,  it 
would  seem,  were  turned  toward  the  adornment 
of  the  country.  They  forbade  by  law  any 
architectural  display  on  private  residences,  and 
in  fact,  until  after  Greece  became  subject  to 
Macedonia,  architects  were  permitted  to  work 
only  for  the  governments.  The  Greeks  loved 
recreation,  and  the  government,  as  a  political 
necessity,  provided  the  populace  with  amuse- 
ments. Hence  the  Grecian  cities  were  adorned 
with  temples,  theatres,  odeons,  gymnasiums, 
ohoragio  monuments,  and  the  like. — ^The  Gre- 


cian temple  consisted  of  a  pronaos  or  veeti* 
bule,  and  a  naos  or  cella.    These  sometimes 
were  accompanied  by  an  opisthodomus,  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  treasury,  together  with  a  rear 
portico,  or  posticuln.    Accoraing  to  the  diepo- 
flition  of  the  columnar  decoration,  they  were 
styled  in  antis,  prostyle,  amphiprostyle,  perip- 
teral, dipteral,  pseudo-peripteral,  or  pseudo- 
dipteral.    The  principal  front  of  those  in  antis 
presents  columns  in  the  middle,  with  antn 
on  either  side,  supporting  the  x>ediment ;  in  the 
prostyle,  the  antie  are  replaced  by  columns; 
the  amphiprostyle  presents  a  similar  disposition 
in  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front ;  the  peripteral 
presents  colunms  forming  a  portico  around  tta 
cella;  when  the  lateral  columns  were  engaged, 
instead  of  isolated,  the   temple  was  styled 
peeudo-perinteral;  the  dipteral  offered  a  dou- 
Dle  col<»maae  around  the  cella;  in  the  psendo- 
dipteral,  one  of  the  ranks  of  columns  was 
engaged  in  the  wall.    They  are  termed  tetrar 
style,  hexastyle, '  octastyle,  according  to  the 
number  of  columns  supporting  the  pediment.-^ 
Their  temples  were  generally  deitheral,  or  cov- 
ered ;  those  erected  in  honor  of  superior  del- 
ties  were  hypetheral,  or  open  to  the  skies.    In 
these  latter,  the  cella  was  divided  longitudinal- 
ly into  8  naves  by  a  double  row  of  columns, 
which  supported  the  roof  covering  the  side 
aisles.    In  order  to  save  room,  these  rows  of 
columns  were  in  2  stories,  as  thereby  they  were 
enabled  to  attain  the  desired  height  with  col- 
umns of  a  less  diameter.    The  ceilings  of  the 
}>orticos  were  subdivided  in  caissoons,  often- 
times highly  colored,  as  were  likewise  manj 
parts  of  their  edifices.    The  frieze  below  the 
CeiKng,  on  the  exterior  of  the  cella  walla,  was 
often  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.     The  walls, 
internally,    were    decorated   vrith    paintogs, 
though  it  is  supposed  that  generally  these  lat- 
ter were  not  executed  directly  on  the  walls, 
but  were  suspended  against  them.     The  pave- 
ment of  the  cella  was  usually  elevated  above 
that  of  the  portico.    That  of  the  Parthenon, 
however,  is  level  throughout      Opposite  the 
entrance-door  was  placed  the  statue  of  the 
deity  of  the  temple,  which  was  often  of  colos- 
sal size ;  whilst  others  were  arranged  on  either 
side  of  the  cella,  or  about  the  principal  deity. 
They  were  generally  in  marble   or    "bronze: 
sometimes,  however,  they  were  of  ivory  ana 
gold.    Beside  the  different  statues  of  their  di- 
vinities, the   cella   contained  altars,   tripods, 
thrones,  arms,  vases,  and  utensils  of  dJfi^rent 
sorts;    all  of  which  objects  were  generally 
in  predous  materials,  highly  wrooght. — ^Their 
more  important  temples  were  bailt  on  sacred 
ground ;  within  the  peribolus  or  enclosure  were 
sacred  groves,  grottos,  altars,  colnnina,  statues, 
&0;    The  entrance-way  or  propylenm,  some- 
what similar  in  plan  to  the  pronaos  of  their 
temples,  was  grand  and  imposing.       Little  is 
known  of  their  theatres  and  odeons ;  the  graded 
hemicycles  of  the  former,  destined  for  the  spec- 
tators, being  all  that  now  remiun   of  them. 
These  hemicycles  were  excavated  in  the  side  of 
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a  hjU.    Of  the  ohoragic  mommientS)  that  of 
Lyslcrates   at   Athens  is  the  finest  example; 
tipon  a  quadrangular  basement,  was  placed  a 
(^lindrical  naonoment  with  engaged  Corinthian 
columns  sapportlng.an  entablatore  surmomited 
by  a  dome  orovn^  with  a  beaatifnl  acroteral 
modye^npon  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
plEMsed  a  tripod. — ^Their  agoras,  or  public  places 
of  assembly,  were  sorrounded  by  porticos  dec- 
orated with  paintings,  conunemorative  of  glo- 
rious achievements.  Within  the  enclosure  were 
temples,  altars,  and  statues  dedicated  to  their 
heroes.     We  know  little  of  the  architectural 
arrangement  of  their  gymnasiums,  which  con- 
tained the  halls,  x>orticos,  and  exedres,  where 
the  sages  taught  their  different  philosophies; 
their  haths,  accompanied  by  their  dependencies. 
aboat  which  were  disposed  the  stadium,  ana 
eonrts  for  various  gymnastic  exercises.    It  is 
likewise  difficult  to  obtidn  any  accurate  idea  of 
the  architectural  disposition  of  their  domestic 
habitations,  as  no  examples  remain.    The  beaur 
ty  and  grace  which  pervade  all  of  their  works, 
whether  monumental,  mechanical,  or  iudus- 
trial,  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  although  imper- 
fect as  regards  comfort,  they  must  yet  have  ex- 
hibited a  certain  degree  of  elegance.    A  just 
idea   of  the  mouldings  and  ornaments,  une- 
qoalled  for  their  purity  and  grace,  can  be  ob- 
tained only  from  personal  observation.     It  is 
also  impossible,  from  any  verbal  description,  to 
be  able  folly  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  their  different  styles.    It  may  be  well, 
however,  here  to  lay  down  some  general  prin- 
ciples.— These  styles  may  be  classed  in  systems 
or  orders:  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 
They  also  employed,  though  rarely,  caryatides. 
Innnmerable  conjectures  exist  concemmg  the 
ori^n  of  these  different  orders.    In  all  proba- 
bility we  are  indebted  to  the  Dorians  for  the 
invention  of  the  Doric ;  although  ChampoUion 
sees  in  an  Egyptian  order,  which  he  styles,  the 
proto-Doric,  the  type  of  the  Grecian  order  of 
tiiat  name.    The  oldest  example  extant  is  at  Cor- 
inth.— ^To  the  lonians,  likewise,  is  attributed 
the  honor  of  having  first  employed  the  Ionic 
order,  no  example  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Greece,  prior  to  the  Macedonian  conquest.    As 
for  the  orig^  of  the  Corinthian,  without  wish- 
ing to  discredit  the  interesting  narrative  of  Yi- 
tniTins,  wherein  he  accords  to  CalUmachus  the 
invention  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  it  might  be 
well  to  state,  that  foliated  capitals  of  much 
greater  antiquity  than  any  discovered  in  Greece, 
are  to  be  found  in  l^pt  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  most   perfect    Grecian  example  of  this 
order  is  employed  in  the  choragic  monument  of 
Lyaicrates. — ^little  doubt  need  be  entertained  as 
to  the  Greeks  deriving  the  idea  of  their  cary- 
atie  order  from  the  Egyptians,  who  often  em- 
ployed human  figures  instead  of  columns  in 
their  structures. — The  Doric  holds  the  fore- 
most rank  among  the  Grecian  orders,  not  only 
on  aooount  of  its  being  the  most  ancient,  the 
manA  generally  employed,  and  consequently  the 
most  perfected;  but  more  especially  because  of 


its  containing,  as  it  were^  the  prineij^e  of  all 
their  architecture,  as  well  as  an  exact  imitation 
of  all  the  parts  employed  in  their  primitive 
constructions,  which  were  undoubtedly  of 
wood.  Thus  we  see  the  post  represented  by 
the  column,  the  wall-plate  by  the  architrave, 
the  extremities  of  the  joists  by  the  triglypha; 
the  rafters  naturally  produce  the  projection 
which  composes  the  cornice ;  while  the  double 
pitch  of  the  roof  gives  us  necessarily  the  form 
of  the  pediment — ^This  style,  typical  of  mtyesty 
and  imposing  grandeur,  was  almost  universally 
employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  construction  of 
their  temples;  and  certainly  monumental  art 
does  not  furnish  us  with  the  equal  of  a  Greek 
peripteral  temple. — The  Grecian  Doric  may  be 
divided  into  8  parts :  the  stylobate,  the  column. 
and  the  entablature.  The  stylobate  is  formed 
by  8  receding  courses,  together  about  equal 
in  height  to  the  inferior  diameter  of  the  colunm, 
which  dimension  is  genendly  used  as  a  measure 
of  proportion  in  describing  the  orders.  On  the 
uppermost  course  stands  the  column,  from  4  to 
6  diameters  in  height,  and  whose  diameter  at 
top  is  about  three-fourths  of  that  at  base ;  the 
shaft  thus  assuming  a  conical  shape  (which 
diminution,  in  a  slightly  curved  line,  is  styled 
fvrao-tf),  generally  bears  20  ahallow  flutes,  Uieir 
sections  forming  segments  of  circles,  or  similar 
curves  which  meet  and  form  a  sharp  anis.  At 
the  base  tl^ese  flutes  detail  on  the  pavement ; 
they  pass  through  the  hypotrachelium,  and  ter- 
minate beneath  the  anulets  of  the  cq>ital, 
either  in  a  straight  or  curved  line.  Upon  the 
shaft  is  placed  the  capital,  nearly  one-ludf  of  a 
diameter  in  height,  composed  of  an  abacus,  or 
square  tablet,  about  11  diameter  in  width,  and 
one-fifth  In  height  lliis  member  is  supported 
by  the  echinus,  of  about  the  same  height  when 
there  is  a  necking,  but  occupying  a  greater  pro- 
portion when  none  exists.  This  echinus  or 
ovolo  bears  8, 4,  or  5  rings  at  the  bottom,  where 
it  dies  away  in  the  shaft — ^The  axes  of  the  col- 
umns were  slightly  inclined.  According  to 
Yilleroi,  in  a  rectangular  temple,  planes  passing 
Ihrough  the  centres  of  the  columns  would  meet 
in  a  straight  line ;  in  a  point,  if  the  plan  of  the 
temple  were  square ;  the  columns  at  the  angles 
following  in  both  cases  the  direction  of  diago- 
nal lines.  This  inclination  does  not  commence 
until  the  second  course,  or  about  one-tenth  of 
Ihe  height  of  the  column,  if  monolithic.  The 
first  course  being  an  oblique  truncated  cone,  de- 
termines the  angle  of  inclination ;  the  remain- 
ing courses  forming  the  colunm  are  upright 
truncated  cones,  perfectly  adjusted  one  to  the 
other.  The  inclination  of  each  column  is  pro- 
portional to  the  distance,  to  the  line  joining  the 
foci,  if  the  monument  be  rectangular,  or  to  the 
centre  of  the  plan  of  the  edifice,  if  square. 
Thus  the  columns  at  the  angles  are  the  most  in- 
clined, those  in  the  middle  of  the  sides  the 
least. — ^The  entablature,  about  2  diamaters  in 
height,  is  subdivided  into  8  parts:  the  archi- 
trave, the  frieze,  and  the  cornice.  The  archi- 
trave occupies  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
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height,  being  perfectly  simple,  crowned  by  the 
tffinia  or  continuous  fillet,  one-tenth  or  one- 
twelfth  of  its  entire  height;  below  this  fillet, 
under  the  triglyphs,  is  a  regula,  of  the  same 
height,  from  which  depend  6  cylindrical  drops. 
The  face  of  the  architrave  is  generally  in  a 
vertical  plane  tangent  to  the  base  of  the  col- 
umns. The  frieze,  of  about  the  same  height  as 
the  architrave,  is  terminated  on  top  by  a  pro- 
jecting fascia,  occupying  about  one-seventh  part 
of  its  whole  height,  which  breaks  around  the 
triglyphs,  where  it  is  slightly  increased  in 
depuL  Horizontally,  the  frieze  is  subdivided 
into  triglyphs  and  metopes,  which  regulate  the 
intercolunmiation  in  the  following  manner:  A 
triglyph  about  one-half  a  diameter  in  width,  is 
placed  exactly  over  the  middle  of  each  column, 
and  one  in  the  intervening  space.  They  are 
separated  by  the  metopes,  which  in  width  are 
equal  to  the  entire  height  of  the  frieze.  This 
distribution  difTers.  however,  at  the  angles;  here 
the  outer  edge  of  the  triglyph  is  in  the  same  per- 
pendicular line  with  the  circumference  of  tiie 
base.  Thus  the  first  intercolumniation,  count- 
ing from  the  angles,  is  contracted.  The  Greeks 
also  gave  a  greater  diameter  to  the  colunms  at 
the  angles.  The  triglyph  is  subdivided  into  2 
glyphs,  each  one-fifth  of  the  whole  width  ^a  tri- 
angular fluting  or  channel  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  2  vertical  planes  inclined  inward 
from  the  face  of  the  tablet)  of  2  semiglyphs, 
and  2  interglyphs,  each  one-seventh  of  the  en- 
tire width.  The  glyphs  detail  on  tronia.  Above 
they  are  sometimes  square-headed,  sometimes 
curved ;  the  semiglyphs  finish  with  a  curve  at 
the  top.  The  surface  of  the  interglyphs  is  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  architrave.  The  me- 
topes recede  from  the  triglyphs,  and  were 
oftentimes  decorated  with  sculpture. — ^The  cor- 
nice, projecting  about  its  own  height,  is  com- 
posed of  a  corona,  about  one-half  of  tne  whole 
height,  crowned  by  a  square  fillet  supported  by 
a  congeries  of  mouldings,  together  about  one- 
half  of  the  height  of  the  corona,  which  latter 
has  on  the  lower  edge  a  sunken  face  bearing 
the  mutules  and  guttce,  which  form  the  soffit  or 
planceer  of  the  cornice,  inclined  up  inward  at 
an  angle  of  about  80^.  The  mutules  are  placed 
directly  over  the  triglyphs  and  metopes,  and 
are  exactiy  equal  to  the  former  in  width.  They 
are  ornamented  with  8  rows  of  cylindrical 
drops.  The  height  of  the  pediment  is  general- 
ly about  1^  diameter.  The  cornice-crowning 
Inclined  sides  of  the  tympanum,  difiers  from 
the  horizontal  one  at  its  base,  inasmuch  as  the 
mutules  are  left  out,  and  another  member  su- 
perimposed, which  is  either  an  ovolo  with  a 
nllet,  or  a  cymatium,  occupying  a  space  equal 
to  about  one-half  the  depth  of  uie  cornice  with 
its  mutules.  The  tympanum  was  often  decora- 
ted with  sculpture.  The  fiank  cornice  support- 
ed antifix»,  an  ornament  used  to  cover  the  ends 
of  the  joint  tiles  of  the  roof.  The  anta3  or  pil- 
asters, nearly  equal  in  diameter  to  the  columns, 
did  not  dimnish  at  the  top,  nor  were  they  fiuted 
like  the  columns ;  they  generally  had  a  conge- 


ries of  mouldings  at  the  top  and  the  bottom. 
The  Greeks  never  employed  peripterally  any 
other  than  the  Doric  order. — ^The  Ionic,  re- 
markable for  its  grace  and  suavity  of  propor- 
tions, holds  a  juste  milieu*  hetweea  the  simple 
Doric  and  the  rich  Corinthian  order.   Accordmg 
to  some,  it  was  originally  employed  hi  ftmered 
edifices.  At  Telemissus,  in  Lydia,  are  to  be  found 
tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  which  invariably  oflTer  ex- 
amples of  this  style ;  moreover,  on  the  Grecian 
vases  the  representation  of  the  Ionic  column  is 
symbolical  of  a  sepulchral  monument    This 
order,  as  well  as  the  Corinthian,  is  more  tract- 
able than  the  Doric   Like  the  latter,  it  is  com- 
posed of  stylobate,  column,  and  entablature. 
The  column  has  a  base  as  well  as  a  capital,  and 
is  about  0  diameters  in   height.    The  base, 
about  one-half  a  diameter  in  height  and  1} 
in  width,  is  composed  of  a  torus  resting  on 
the  stylobate,  a  scotia  and  a  second  torus,  all 
about  equal,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  fillet,  one  also  nnishing  the  apophyge,  or 
escape  of  the  shaft,  which  diminishes  with  en- 
tasis about  one-sixth  of  a  diameter,  bearing  %i 
flutes  deeper  than  in  the  Doric  column,  and 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  fillets. 
These  flutes  finish  in  same  curve  above  and  be- 
low.   The  capital  is  about  one-half  of  a  diam- 
eter in  height^  when  unaccompanied  by  a  neck- 
ing; when  one  exists,  it  is  about  three-quar- 
ters high.     The  volutes  carved  on  faces  of 
a  parallelogramic  block,  and  connected  at  eides 
by  bolsters,  and  in  front  by  flowing  Hues,  are 
supported  by  a  congeries  of  mouldings,  com- 
posed of  a  bead  and  ovolo.     Superimposed  is 
an  abacus.    These  volutes  are  a  full  half  diam- 
eter in  depth,  and  extend  in  width  about  one 
diameter  and  a  half.    When  this  capital  is  Wr 
companied  by  a  necking  a  torus  is  introduced 
in  corbel  mouldings,  supporting  the  volutes, 
and  the  necking  itself,  ornamented  with  the 
honeysuckle  and  tendrik,  is  separated  from  the 
shaft  by  a  fillet,  or  a  bead.     The  outer  volute 
of  capiUl  at  the  comers  is  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  46°,  so  as  to  present  a  volute  when  viewed 
from  either  side;  internally  the  two  volutes 
meet  at  right  angles. — ^The  entablature,  a  little 
over  two  diameters  in  height,  is  composed  of 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.      The  former 
occupying  about  two-fifths   of  whole  height, 
contains  three  equal  fascias,  idightly  projecting 
one  beyond  the  other,  the  lowest  one  being  in 
a  plane  tangent  to  the  inferior  circumference 
of  the  column.    On  the  upper  edge  of  the  archi- 
trave are  a  few  corbelling  motdduigs  compris- 
ing a  littie  less  than  one-quarter  of  its  whole 
height.    The  frieze  is  of  the  same  )i6ight  with 
the  architrave,  recedes  slightly,  and  is  either 
plain  or  ornamental  with  scnlptore.     The  pro- 
jection of  the  cornice  is  about  equal  to  its 
height.    It  is  composed  of  bed-mouldings  un- 
dercutting the  corona;  this  latter  is  of  great 
breadth,  and  the  crown  mouldings  are  of  much 
less  importance  than  in  the  Doric.     The  pedi- 
ment of  this  order  is  also  rather  lower,  and 
its  cornice  is  crowned  by  a  reotangular  fillet 
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nirmoimting  small  mooldlngB.  The  interoo- 
Inmniations  differ  firom  3  to  8  diameters. 
~The  only  example  of  the  Grecian  Corinthian 
is  to  be  foond  in  the  chorag^c  monument  of 
Lysicratea,  which  is  a  smali  circular  structure 
decorated  with  engaged  Corinthian  columns, 
placed  upon  a  high  rectangular  basement.  This 
order  is  compoMd  of  a  stylobate,  a  column, 
and  entablature ;  the  former  occupying  in  height 
&  little  more  Ihan  one  diameter.  The  column 
is  about  10  diameters  high,  has  a  base  some- 
what similar  to  Ae  Ionic,  between  one-third 
and  one-half  of  a  diameter  in  height,  and  in 
width  rather  more  than  one  diameter  and  one- 
half.  The  shaft,  whose  top  diameter  is  about 
five-sixths  of  that  at  the  base,  bears  24  flutes 
nearly  semicircular,  terminating  at  the  bottom 
in  the  same  curve,  and  at  the  top  in  leaves, 
the  fillets  forming  stalks.  The  capital  sepa- 
rated from  the  shaft  by  a  groove,  is  a  little 
more  than  1^  diameter  in  height.  Its  cylin- 
drical body  is  surrounded  at  the  bottom  by  a 
row  of  water  leaves  occupying  about  one-sixth 
of  the  entire  height  Above  them  exists  a  row 
of  acanthus  leaves  twice  as  high  as  the  former, 
seemingly  buttoned  on.  Between  this  second 
row  and  the  abacus  are  helices  and  tendrils,  the 
latter  supporting  honeysuckles  in  the  middle  of 
the  abacus,  whidi  member  is  about  one-seventh 
of  a  diameter  in  height,  and  in  plan  presents  a 

Ture  with  concave  sides  whose  angles  are  cut 
at  46°;  its  section  presenting  a  fillet,  on 
which  reposes  a  cavetto  and  an  ovolo  separated 
by  another  fillet.  The  entablature  is  about  2 
^ameters  and  one-quarter  in  height,  of  which  the 
arohitrave  and  cornice  occupy  separatdy  rather 
more  than  one-third,  and  the  frieze  rather  less. 
The  architrave  is  divided  into  8  equal  fascias, 
mdined  inwardly  sufficient  to  bring  the  outer 
edges  in  ^e  same  plane  with  the  inferior  diam- 
eter of  the  oolnmn ;  these  fascias  together  are 
crowned  by  corbelling  mouldings  being  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  height.  The  frieze  is  slight- 
ly inclined  also  and  is  sculptured.  The  projec- 
tioQ  of  the  cornice  is  about  equal  to  its  height. 
The  bed  monldings  have  about  two-fifths  of  this 
projection,  and  occupy  five-eighths  of  the  entire 
height  of  the  cornice,  undercutting  the  plan- 
eeer.  Their  principal  feature  is  a  dentilled 
memb^,  it  being  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
whole  cornice  in  height  The  heiglit  of  the 
corona  is  only  three-eighths  of  the  cornice,  and 
nearly  one-third  of  this  is  taken  up  by  the 
crowning  ovolo  and  fillet  In  this  example  the 
cornice  is  smtnounted  by  a  cut  fascia  support- 
ing antifixsa,  somewhat  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed on  the  flanks  of  Boric  and  Ionic  tem- 
ees.  The  intercolumniaUon  is  2^  diameters. — 
i  the  example  offered  us  at  the  Acropolis  of 
Athena  the  caryatides  stand  on  a  stereobatio 
dado,  placed  on  the  stylobate;  the  antes  bear 
the  mouldings  of  the  temple  to  which  they  are 
attached,  forming  base  mouldings  to  dado  which 
has  also  a  cornice.  The  entire  height  of  the 
stereobate  is  about  three-fourths  of  that  of  the 
figures,  taken  togedier  with  their  base  and  cap- 


ital :  the  former  is  a  square  tablet  or  plinth,  the 
latter  a  circular  moulded  block  crowned  by  an 
abacus.  The  entablature  is  about  two-fifths  of 
the  height  of  the  figures,  and  is  nearly  equally 
divided  between  architrave  and  cornice.  The 
upper  of  the  8  fascias  of  the  architrave  is  orna- 
mented with  circular  discs.  The  cornice  is  com- 
posed as  usual  of  bed-mouldings,  corona,  and 
crown-mouldings,  the  former  with  dentilled 
member  forming  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
height — Etbusoan  ABOHrrBcruRX.  The  ex- 
treme obscurify  of  the  Etruscan  history  has 
rendered  it  difficult  for  antiquarians  to  decide 
any  thing  positive  in  relation  to  the  origin  of 
that  people.  In  addition  to  the  indigenous 
Etruscans,  we  find  an  admixture  or  blending 
with  the  Pelasgic  or  Grecian  colonists,  who  set- 
tled in  Italy,  according  to  Micali,  during  the 
century  preceding  the  Trojan  war.  The  poly- 
gonal formations  observed  in  the  walls  of  Etru- 
ria  belong  to  the  Pelasgic  civilization,  and  are 
similar  to  those  of  Hellas  and  of  Am&  llinor.*^ 
The  commercial  relations  existing  between  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Hellenes  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Magna  Grsscia,  account  for  the  existing  simili- 
tudes in  their  artistic  productions.  The  ceilings 
of  the  hypogea,  hewn  so  as  to  represent  cais- 
sons, tend  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  their 
earliest  structures  were  of  wood,  which,  with 
them  as  with  the  Greeks,  became  the  archetype 
of  their  structures  in  stone.  To  the  Etruscans 
the  invention  of  the  arch,  constructed  on  its  true 
principles,  has  been  generally  attributed,  as  like- 
wise the  composition  of  an  order  styled  Tuscan, 
a  species  of  sunple  Boric,  no  entire  example  of 
wluch,  however,  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  ancients. — BoxAir  ABOHiTBonmx.  The  his- 
tory of  Boman  architecture,  under  its  kings  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure, as  but  few  of  the  monuments  of  that  period 
remain^  The  Roman  kings  fortified  the  city, 
and  erected  various  palaces,  temples,  and  tombs. 
It  became  adorned  with  colossal  works  of  art, 
whose  stupendous  features  forming  such  a  con« 
trast  with  the  comparative  insignifioanoe  of  its 
power  and  condition  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  future  of  imperial  Rome  had  been  fore- 
shadowed to  its  people.  The  early  Romans 
employed  Etruscans  in  their  works.  When 
Greece  at  length  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Rome  became  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  Atiiens.  The  Greek  artists  sought 
protection  and  patronage  among  their  conquer- 
ors, and  adorned  the  imperial  capital  with 
structures  which  called  forth  unbounded  praise. 
The  Grecian  style  was  blended  with  the  Etrus- 
can during  the  more  early  period  of  the  Roman 
school  But  as  the  arch,  which  was  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  Roman  architecture,  re- 
vealed its  treasures,  the  Grecian  elements  were 
employed  but  as  a  system  of  ornamentation. 
Thus,  oftentimes,  the  column  no  longer  served 
aa  a  support,  but  was  merely  used  to  decorate 
the  pier  or  wall  ftom  which  the  arch  sprang. 
Great  discussions  have  arisen,  and  still  arise,  as 
to  who  were  the  inventors  of  the  aroh.    In 
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Ebnma  are  found  many  monuments  wherein 
its  design  eidsts,  and  which  are  of  an  anterior 
date  to  the  construction  of  the  eloaea  maxima 

fvv4ierein  it  is  fully  developed),  and  even  to  the 
bundations  of  Rome*  Whether  the  Bomana 
have  a  just  daim  to  the  discovery  of  the  aroh, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  positively;  it  is  more 
than  probable,  however,  that  the  arch  origi- 
nated with  the  Etrusoans,  but  owed  its  usenil 
application  to  the  Homans.  "With  its  introduc- 
tion came  various  important  modifications  in 
architecture.  Arcades  were  substituted  for 
lintels.  With  the  assistance  of  the  arch  great 
spaces  could  be  covered,  and  the  various  com- 
bmations  of  vaulted  ceilings  naturally  ensued. — 
The  early  Roman  structures  were  of  stone.  Sub- 
sequently the  mass  of  the  constructions  was  of 
brick,  externally  decorated  with  slabs  of  marble, 
and  similEurly  decorated  internally,  together 
with  stucco  work.  Bricks  seem  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Romans,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  facility  offered  by  this  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  arch,  and  partly  because  they 
had  but  little  marble.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  necessary  economy  of  the  material 
used  in  building  developed  the  mechanical 
powers  of  the  Romans,  and  that  by  this  taxa- 
tion of  their  ingenuity  tliey  discovered  the 
principles  of  the  arch.  No  nation  presents  so 
great  a  variety  in  their  constructions  as  the 
Roman.  Stone,  terra  cotta,  bricks,  and  marble, 
were  ingeniously  put  together  in  various  ways. 
They  were  especially  renowned  for  their  hy- 
draulic works.  The  edifices  of  the  Romans 
display  a  taste  for  the  luxurious  and  the  mag- 
nificent rather  than  for  the  harmonious  and 
beautiful,  which  sentiments  pervade  the  Grecian 
monuments.  In  their  interiors  especially  are 
we  struck  with  the  gorgeousness  of  their  deco- 
ration. Their  exterior  pavements  were  variously 
composed  of  stone,  tiles,  marble,  porphyry,  and 
other  durable  materials  laid  in  cement.  Inter- 
nally their  floors  were  similarly  laid  in  mosaic 
work.  This  style  of  work  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  among  the  eastern  nations,  subse- 
quently being  employed  by  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  Their  walk  were  stuc- 
coed and  decorated  with  paintings  in  the  ara- 
besque style,  or  covered  with  various  marbles, 
alabaster,  and  jaspers,  while  their  columns  also 
were  of  granite,  marble,  and  porphyry.  This 
luxury  strikes  us  the  more  forcibly,  as  these 
apartments  so  richly  adorned  and  containing 
various  ehefo^oBfiMyre  of  art,  were  but  very  im- 
perfectly lighted ;  in  fact,  they  were  sometimes 
wholly  dependent  upon  lamps.  This,  too,  is 
one  of  the  glaring  defects  in  their  dwellings,  as 
can  be  clearly  seen  at  Pompeii.  Their  houses 
generally  presented  an  entrance  on  the  street, 
accompanied  by  shops,  if  in  a  principal  thorough- 
&re,  leading  into  an  atflrium  or  court,  with  com- 
pluvium  in  the  middle  and  porticos  on  the 
sides  connecting  with  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  servants.  This  court  connected  with 
another  in  the  rear  also  surrounded  by  a  porti- 
co, which  led  to  the  apartments  of  the  master. 


But  nowhere  is  this  taste  for  richoesa  rather 
than  simplicity  mgre  evident  than  in  comparing 
the  details  and  mouldings  of  these  two  people. 
It  is  due  them,  however,  to  make  an  exception 
in  favor  of  their  (Corinthian  order  whidi  they 
employed  as  universally  as  did  the  Greeks  the 
Doric,  and  to  their  structures  must  we  turn  for 
many  of  the  finest  types  of  this  order.    The 
column  varying  in  height  from  9(  to  10  diame- 
ters is  composed  of  base,  shaft,  and  capital  The 
base^  about  one-half  of  a  diameter  in  nei^t,  in 
some  cases  consists  of  2  tori  and  a  sootia  with 
intervening  fillets,  placed  upon  a  plinth  as  in 
the  examples  of  the  temples  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  ofYesta  and  of  Assisses;  whereas, 
in  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  of  Oastor  and 
Pollux,  and  in  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon, 
there  exists  a  double  sootia.    The  shaft  di- 
minishes with  entasis  about  (  of  a  diameter,  and 
is  generally  fluted  when  the  material  permitted. 
These  flutes  were  semicircular,  separated  by 
fillets,  one-quarter  of  their  widtli,  and  24  in 
number.     At  the  upper  extremity,  the  fillet 
above  the  cavetto  supports  a  smiUI  torus,  on 
which  rests  the  capital,  about  one  diameter,  and 
\  in  height,  composed  of  2  rows  of  8  acanthus 
or  olive  leaves.    The  lower  row,  about  \  taller 
than  the  upper  one,  occupies  about  i  of  the 
whole  height  of  the  capital.    The  leaves  of  both 
finish   on   the   hypotrachelium.     Above  are 
helices  and  tendrils  trained  with  foliage,  sur- 
mounted by  an  abacus,  composed  of  a  cavetto^ 
fillet,  and  ovolo  forming   together  \  of  the 
entire  height,  and  whi(£  in  plan  presents  a 
square  with  the  comers  cut  ofiT;    the  sides 
being  concave  segments  of  circles,  in  the  middle 
of  each  of  whidi  is  placed  a  fiower  or  rosette. 
The  entablature  is  about  \  of  the  column  in 
height,  I  of  which  being  occupied  by  the  archi- 
trave, together  with  &e  frieze.    The  former 
being  divided  into  8  unequal  fascias,  generally 
separated  by  a  bead  and  a  cyma-reversa»  and 
crowned  by  a  small  congeries  of  mouldings,  the 
first  fascia  imnending  uie  shaft  at  top.    The 
frieze  is  generally  enriched  with  sculpture.  The 
bed  mouldings  of  the  cornice,  when  decorated 
with  modillions,  occupy  about }  of  the  total 
height;  when  no  modillions  exist,  only  one-half 
is  taken  up  by  them.    They  generally  consist 
of  a  bead,  a  cyma-reversa,  and  a  fillet,  a  vertical 
member  dentilled  or  not,  another  bead  and  an 
ovolo,  supporting  a  plain  vertical  face,  ^  of  bed 
mouldings  in  height,  which  bears  the  modillions, 
and  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cyma-reversa, 
which  breaks  around  the  same.    The  modilliona 
are  horizontal  consoles,  in  width  equal  to  their 
height,  bearing  large  volutes  at  inner  end  and 
smaller  ones  at  the  outer  extremity,  joined  by 
a  graceful  curve,  underneath  which  spreads  an 
acanthus  leaf;  the  space  between  them  is  about 
twice  the  width  of  the  modillion  itself.    Best- 
ing upon  the  modillions  is  the  corona  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  congeries  of  mouldings,  a 
cymatium,  and  a  fillet.    The  planceer  of  the 
corona  is  coffered  between  the  modillions,  in 
the  centre  of  each  is  pkoed  a  roaaoe.— The  oom- 
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Pjonfte  order  may  be  oonsidered  as  a  sort  of 
Oorinthiaay  a»  the  principal  differenoo  ezista  in 
the  capital,  -where  the  voiateB  oooupying  about 
oneqaarter  of  the  total  height  rest  upoa  a  bead 
aad  ovolo ;  the  central  tendrils  are  also  oraitted^ 
and  the  tipper  row  of  leaves  is  higher  than  in 
the  OTdinary  Ck>riathian.    Beside  this  particolar 
composite  capital,  the  RoDun  monuments  fur- 
insh  us  -with  others  ornamented  with  trophies, 
cagLes,  masks,  Ao,    The  pediments  of  the  Bo- 
Bun  edifices  were  si&esper  than  those  of  the 
Gredan.     The  cymatium  of  the  same  was  con- 
tinued along  the  flank  oomioes,  thereby  doing 
away  with  the  antefizas.    The  Doric  order,  on 
aooount  of  its  simplicity,  was  Yerj  rarely  em« 
ployed  by  the  Bonums.    In  the  few  examples 
which  have  been  preserved,  the  proportions  are 
more  slender,  the  projections  less  hardy  than 
in  the  Grecian  Doric ;  and,  in  endeavoring  to 
Ave  it  more  elegance,  this  order  lost  with  the 
Bmnans  its  ^mplidty  and  grandeur.    At  Al- 
bano  an  example  has  been  discovered  where 
most  of  the  monldings  are  ornamented.    The 
baths  of  Diocletian  furnish  us  with  still  another 
example  gready  enriched.    The  necking  is  or- 
namented with  small  rosaces,  the  echinus  is 
sculptured  with  leaves,  the  metopes  and  corona 
are   also  enriched  with  sculpture,  whOe  the 
eomice  resembles  that  generally  employed  in 
the  Ionic  order.    The  best  examples  of  this 
order,  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Romans,  dec- 
orate the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora,  and  the 
theatre  of  MarceUns  at  Bome.    In  tJiis  latter 
eacample,  the  colomn  composed  of  shaft  and 
capital  is  about  8  diamet^s  in  height.    The 
capitiJ,  occupying  about  one-half  of  a  diameter 
hi  hoght,  may  be  divided  into  8  nearly  equsl 
parts.    The  uppermost  given  to  the  abacus  of 
leas  prelection  than  in  the  Grecian  examples. 
Is  crowned  by  a  cyma-reversa  and  fillet;  the 
ovcdo  supporting  the  abacus  is  a  semi-torus 
resting  on  8  fillets,  occupies  the  middle  division, 
whilst  the  lower  third  is  taken  up  by  s  neckinff 
which  is  separated  from  the  shaft  by  a  smau 
toms  and  fillet.    The  shaft,  less  conoidal  than 
in  the  Gredan  examples,  is  without  flutes,  the 
aaperior  diameter  being  about  four-fifths  of  the 
diameter  at  the  base.    The  total  height  of  the 
entablature  is  about  one-quarter  of  mat  of  the 
colnnm;   its  projection  is  about  equal  to  its 
height.    The  u*chitrave  is  one-half  of  a  diam- 
eter in  h^ht ;  the  frieze  one  diameter  and  one- 
half.    The  principal  difference  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Doric  frieze  is 
in.  the  position  of  the  triglyph  over  the  column 
at  the  anglew    The  Romans  preserved  the  same 
iatercolumniation  throughout)  and  placed  the 

Syph  directly  over  &enL  thereby  forming 
metones  at  the  angles.  In  the  cornice  the 
bed-moolaings  occupy  more  height  than  in  the 
Grecian  types^  and  are  composed  generally  of  a 
c^imhreversa,  dentil,  and  ovolo,  separated  b^ 
ffilets.    The  corona  is  of  less  Imjiortance,  it 


J  sacrificed  to  the  cymatinm,  which  in  re- 
turn m  of  more  raloe  than  in  the  Grecnan 
Xteic.    The  planoeer  generally  bean  mntulesi 


though  sometimes  these  latter  members  are  dis- 
pensed with.  The  only  examples  of  the  Ionic 
order  in  ancient  Rome  are  to  be  found  in  the 
two  temples  near  the  theatre  of  MarceUns,  in 
the  temple  of  Manly  Fortune,  in  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  in  the  Colosseum,  and  in  the  upper 
order  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellos.  The  total 
height  of  the  columns  varies  between  8  and  9 
diameters.  The  base,  about  one-half  of  a 
diameter  in  height,  is  composed  of  a  torus  rest- 
ing on  a  plinth,  a  scotia  and  a  second  torus ; 
the  three  upper  members  have  fillets  inter* 
vening.  The  shaft  slightly  increased  in  diam- 
eter at  one-third  of  its  height,  is  either  plain  or 
fiuted ;  in  the  latter  case  the  fiutes,  separated 
by  fillets,  are  semidroular,  and  are  20  in  num- 
ber. The  diminution  of  the  shi^  varies  be- 
tween one-eighth  and  one-tenth  of  a  diameter. 
The  capitals,  occupying  about  one-half  of  a  di- 
ameter, vary ;  those  of  the  theatre  of  MarcelluSi 
and  of  the  temple  of  Manly  Fortune,  are  with- 
out a  necking.  The  volutes  connected  by  hori- 
zontal instead  of  curved  lines  are  bolstered,  and 
the  abacite  crowning  the  volutes  is  composed 
of  a  cyma-reversa  and  a  fillet  In  the  lonio 
capitals  of  St  Lawrence  at  Rome  (generally 
thoueht,  formerly,  to  have  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  and  Juno),  there  exists  a 
necking.  The  temple  of  Ooncord  presents  stiU 
a  third  species,  the  volutes  being  doubled  and 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  height  and 
prqjection  of  the  entablature  are  nearly  equal, 
varying  between  one-quarter  and  one-fifth  of 
the  height  of  the  column.  The  architi*ave  and 
frieze  are  equal  in  height,  and  are  a  little  less 
than  that  occupied  by  the  cornice.  The  frieze 
is  either  with  or  without  sculpture.  The  bed- 
mouldings  of  the  cornice  generally  consist  of  a 
cyma-reversa,  a  dentil  course,  and  ovolo,  sepa- 
rated by  fillets ;  together  occupying  rather  less 
than  one-ha]f  of  the  entire  height  of  the  cor- 
nice ;  the  corona  and  crown  mouldings,  with 
the  cymatium,  complete  this  order.  The  whole 
of  the  Roman  possessions  were  covered  with 
massive  structures  which  embodied  the  Roman 
spirit  of  defiance  and  the  supremacy  of  the  con- 
queror. But  the  gigantic  features  of  Roman 
architecture  were  revealed  in  all  their  glory 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Seven  HiUs;  and 
although  Antioch  and  Baalbeo  were  adorned 
with  architectural  masterpieces,  as  well  as  parts 
of  Africa  and  Palestine,  and  the  greater  part  of 
western  Europe,  still  the  pow^ol  and  vital 
essence  of  Roman  art  shone  with  its  most  daz- 
zUng  magnificence  in  the  plains  of  the  classic 
Campagna.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  various  constructions  of  utility  and 
splendor  with  which  Rome  and  her  possessiona 
were  covered.  We  find  everywhere  in  her 
own  limits  and  in  her  possessions,  roads,  aque- 
ducts, bridges,  portS)  forums,  basilicas,  temples, 
mausoleums,  palaces,  baths,  theatres,  amphi- 
Uieatres,  hippodromes,  naumachias,  triumphal 
arches,  cloacas,  prisoiM,  fountains,  cisterns, 
monumental  columns,  villas,  grottoes,  and  mar- 
kets.   During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Rome  was 
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adorned  with  its  beantiM  PaBtbeon,  and  AMa 
was  endowed  with  maoy  beautiful  fltractures, 
and  Athens  itself  became  embellished  with  the 
&mons  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  The  baths, 
or  therma^  of  An^^ns,  Nero,  Titas,  Oaracalla, 
and  Diooletian,  were  renowned  for  a  magnifi- 
cence which  was  hardly  surpassed  even  by  their 
palaces.  In  fact  throughout  all  the  Boman 
structures,  from  tne  palace  of  the  Ossars  to  the 
Tillas  of  Adrian,  BaUust,  and  the  epicure  Lu- 
cullus,  the  greatest  display  of  splendor  and 
luxury  preva^ed.  But,  of  all  their  structures, 
perhaps  Ihe  most  stupendous  was  the  Colos- 
seum, the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  capable  of  con- 
tuning  more  than  100,000  spectators.  It  was 
partiaSy  destroyed  by  Robert  Gmscard  the 
Ilorman,  in  1084^  from  his  haviug  conceived 
the  idea  that  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  citadel 
against  him.  Though  from  the  ruins  the  popes 
have  taken  sufficient  material  to  construct  the 
palaces  of  the  Famesa,  the  Oancellaria,  and 
that  of  St.  Marks,  still  the  oragged  and  crum- 
bling remains  are  gigantic  and  imposing. 
— ^i^nrrEOTUBB  of  thb  Middle  Aobs.  But 
the  spirit  of  classic  art  seems  to  have  waned 
with  the  glory  of  the  Boman  empire.  The 
science  of  building  became  perverted,  and  the 
fkme  which  the  Bomans  had  attained  in  archi- 
tecture became  a  memory  only.  Christianity 
with  its  regenerating  power  revived  the  spirit 
of  religious  zeal  which  again  became,  as  in  olden 
times,  the  instigator  and  prime  motor  of  artis- 
tic embodiments  of  adoration,  and  the  imperial 
basilica  became  the  temple  of  the  most  high 
God  of  the  Christian.  The  architecture  of  this 
period  was  composed  of  Greek  and  Boman  de- 
tails, combined  under  new  modeb  and  forming 
structures  wholly  different  from  the  antique 
<»nginals.  Through  many  successive  centuries, 
the  Boman  school  of  art  continued  to  suffer 
changes.  From  the  fragments  of  edifices  which 
were  torn  down  to  form  new  structures,  arose 
combinations  at  once  singular  and  corrupt. 
The  transition  styles  which  thenprevaOed  were, 
from  their  characteristic  peculiarities,  designat- 
ed as  the  Latin,  the  Byzantine,  the  Lombard, 
the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Romanesque, 
together  known  as  the  old  Gothic.  During  the 
4th  century  architecture  had  reached  the  very 
acme  of  its  decadence.  In  the  religious  edifices 
of  this  period  marked  evidences  exist  of  an 
utter  want  of  artistic  feeling.  The  *  sterling 
principles  which  had  been  the  glory  of  Boman 
and  Grecian  schools,  were  either  forgotten  or 
not  understood.  Encouragement  to  artists  was 
not  wanting,  for  Constantino  repaired  the  ancient 
monuments  and  constructed  others.  The  large 
sums  appropriated  by  this  emneror  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  architectural  scnools  throughout 
his  dominions,  could  not  have  failed  of  Ihe  hap- 
piest results,  had  not  the  taste  for  artistic  beauty 
disappeared  to  make  room  for  that  of  a  mere- 
tricious splendor.  Great  liberties  were  taken 
during  this  period  with  all  the  architectural 
members.  Arches  with  and  without  archi- 
yaults  were  made  to  spring  immediatdy  from 


the  capitals  of  the  columns.    Orders  were  snper- 
imposed  with  broken  entablature ;  in  fact,  this 
latter  member  was  altogether  done  away  with 
in  some  cases.     Grace  was   wanting   in  the 
mouldings  and  sculpture;  the  different  orders 
were  employed  in  the  same  peristyle,  and  the 
whole  school  of  architecture  became  the  prey 
to  the  general  system  of  innovation  which  then 
existed.    It  appeared  to  disencumber  itself  of 
the  thraldom  of  traditionary  rules,  and  to  seize, 
as  if  at  random,  upon  designs  which  seemed  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  new  faith.    It  was,  in 
fact,  the  style  of  a  people  moraUy  transformed, 
but  whose  social  exterior  was  still  pagan.   This 
condition  of  things  continued  under  Constan- 
tine  when  the  arts- dwindled  into  comparative 
insignificance.     During   this  state  of  things, 
hordes  of  barbarians  invaded  every  province  of 
the  empire.    This  universal  conflict  was  not 
calculated  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  architectural 
art,  nor  to  promote  its  progress.    Italy,  how- 
ever, under   the   Goth   and   Ostrogoth    role, 
evinces  in  some  measure  a  renewed  architeotn- 
ral  zeal.    Tbeodorio  repaired  the  walls  and 
drains  of  Bome,   reorganized   the    Camitwa 
Bwnanm   (who    guarded  day  and   night  the 
monumental  structures  of  the  capital),  and  hj 
his  own  devotion  to  the  arts,  together  with  that 
of  his  daughter,  Amalasontha,  revivified   the 
spirit  of  a  fast  perishing  craft. — ^After  the  trans- 
fer, by  Constantine,  of  the  imperial  seat  to 
Constantinople,  the  arts  were  again  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  who  made  free  use  of 
the  architectural  treasures  left  by  the  ancients. 
Then  appeared  the  dome,  the  glory  of  tiie 
Byzantine  school,  supported  by  its  pendentivea 
highly  ornamented  with  mosaic    This  princa- 
pid  feature  of  the  Byzantine  school,  indooed 
their  architects  to  abandon  the  Latin  cross 
(which  form  had  gradually  grown  out  of  that 
of  the  Boman  basilica),  in  the  plan  of  their 
ehurchee:   introducing,    instead,  the   Grecian 
cross,  whose  branches  are  of  equal  length.  The 
central  dome  no  longer  rested  on  cirou&r  walls, 
but  was  borne  by  4  arches  resting  on  pillars 
placed  at  the  4  angles,  in  plan.    PendentiTes 
were  introduced  in  order  to  sustain  tiie  oiroiilar 
dome,  as  otherwise  the  triangular  space  in  the 
4  corners  would  have  been  left  without  support, 
the  diameter  of  the  dome  being  equal  to  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  square.    In  some  cases  the  cor- 
ner pillars  were  square,  presenting  an  ang^le 
only  at  the  comers,  thereby  giving  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  lightness  to  the  structure. 
The  semicircular  arch  of  the  Bomans  was  often 
elongated,  in  order  to  attain  an  equal  height 
with  different  spans.    The  dogmas  of  the  loon* 
oolasts  obliged  the  architects  to  seek  some  other 
means  of  enriching  their  temples;  hence  the 
profusion  of  mosaic  work.    Thebr   sculptured 
ornaments  represented  foliage  in  bas-relief,  and 
interlaced  lines.    The  capitals  of  the  colomna 
were  square  blocks   similarly   carved,   taper-- 
ing   down   at    angles    to  join   the    dnmlar 
shaft.    In  their  style  of  decoration,  as  well  as  in 
yariods  other  pniaoulars,  they  seem  to  have 
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been  loflnenoed  by  the  Mob&mmedans.  Under 
Fanes  and  Belisarius  the  dome  was  introduced 
into  Italy  and  was  seen  adorning  their  edifices. 
The  Byzantine  style,  whose  chief  promoters 
were  ^themina  of  Tralles^  and  Isidoms  of  Mi- 
los,  became  the  basis  of  the  modem  Persian, 
Bossian,  and  Moslem  schools.  We  find  its  pe« 
cnliaritiee  ezistiD^  dnring  the  middle  ages  in 
Greece,  Italy,  Sicuy,  Spain,  Arabia,  and  India. 
Among  the  chief  edifices  of  the  Byzantine 
school  may  be  instanced  that  of  St  Marks,  at 
yemoe,tliat  of  St  Yitalis,  at  Bavenna,  and 
that  of  St  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,— the  lat- 
ter being  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
eastern  empire.  The  Arabs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Moors,  introduced  into  Europe  certain  forms 
of  architectore  which,  though  dijQfenng  in  yery 
many  features  from  the  cla^c  styles,  were  stiu 
founded  on  the  remains  of  the  Grecian  school, 
blended  with  the  oriental  elements  of  the  By- 
zantine. The  chief  peculiarity  of  these  styles 
was  in  the  form  given  to  the  arch.  The  Sara* 
oenie  arch  was  of  greater  depth  than  width. 
The  Moorish  style  was  distinguished  by  arches 
in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  or  a  crescent  The 
Saracens  and  Moors  are,  however,  so  complete* 
Ij  one  people,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
differences  of  their  essential  features  can  be  dis- 
criminated. Their  mural  ornamentation,  styled 
arabesque,  presented  more  varied  designs  of 
graeerol  and  ingenious  combinations  of  geomet- 
rical and  floral  traceries  than  had  before  been 
faiown.  The  reproduction  of  animated  forms 
was  prohibited  by  the  sacred  laws  of  the 
Koran.  Another  striking  feature  of  t^is 
school  18  the  x>®<^i<^  '^^T  ^^  which  they 
ornamented  their  pendentives,  by  a  series 
of  small  columns  with  little  niches  placed 
one  above  another,  covering  not  only  the  sur- 
bce  of  the  inner,  projecting  angles,  but  form- 
ing at  times  the  super-entablature  of  the  edifice. 
The  numerous  mosques,  palaces,  bazaars,  tombs, 
and  other  edifices  of  the  Moslems,  existing 
throughout  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Afirica,  attest  the  great  eimilarity  existing  be- 
tween this  s^le  and  the  Byzantine ;  this  is  at- 
tributable to  the  employment  of  Greeks  on 
their  works.  A  fact  worthy  of  note,  also,  is 
that  tilie  Moslem  structures  furnish  examples 
of  the  pointed  and  ogean  arches,  whence  ac- 
cording to  many  they  were  brought  into  Europe. 
The  Lombards  having  possemed  themselves 
of  tiie  Venetian  territory  toward  the  middle  of 
the  Ml  century,  there  founded  their  kingdom, 
which  lasted  undl  974,  when  Charlemagne  sub- 
jected Italv  to  his  power.  Converted  to  Ca- 
tholidam,  tbe  Lombards  adopted  the  arts  of  the 
people  they  had  vanquished ;  and,  as  in  Lom- 
bardy  there  existed  but  few  ancient  temples 
whose  materials  oould  be  employed  in  outer 
stmotores,  we  find  them  originating  a  complete 
and  systematized  style,  which  at  length  pervaded 
sH  districts  where  the  Latin  church  had  ex- 
tended its  influence  ;  the  people  of  each  coun- 
try where  it  was  introduced  modifying  it  to 
nut  their  dimate,  oustoms^  and  wants.    Its 


branches  are  variously  known  as  the  Sax- 
on, Norman,  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  &o., 
which,  together  with  the  Teutonic,  Moorish, 
and  Saracenic,  were  styled  old  Qothic,  and  out 
of  which  grew  the  pointed  style,  after  the  in- 
troduction into  Europe  of  the  nointed  arch. 
During  this  epoch,  plain,  banded,  nuted,  and  po' 
lygonal  columns,  in  spiral  or  zigzag,  were  cluster- 
ed, broken,  or  knotted  together.  Their  capitals 
were  foliated  or  had  various  grotesque  ammab 
sculptured  on  them ;  they  were  supported  on 
brackets  variously  carved,  or  rested  npon  Hie 
backs  of  animals,  which  replaced  the  pedestal. 
Every  license  was  taken  with  their  entablature, 
even  to  the  suppression  of  it  altogether. 
Against  the  jambs  of  arched  openings  were 
oftian  placed  numerous  columns  supporting  tibe 
arcbea  mouldings.  Oftentimes  a  greater  ardi 
encompassed  several  smaller  ones,  supported  by 
pillars  which  intersected  each  other  m  various 
ways.  Their  openings  were  quite  elongated 
and  often  accoupled;  the  ciroutar  window,  or 
rose,  was  also  very  frequent  in  their  fh>nti8- 
pieces.  Semicircular,  elongated,  flat»  horse- 
shoe, and  foiled  arches  are  to  be  found,  omar 
mented  and  simple,  and  serving  either  as  a  dec- 
oration, orownea  their  walls,  or  supported  hor- 
izontal bands,  dividing  into  panels  their  waUs, 
which  were  likewise  panelled  off  by  long  pi- 
lasters or  flat  buttresses.  The  angles  of  their 
churches  (generally  in  plan  in  the  form  of  the 
cross)  were  often  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  pin- 
nacle. Ribs  are  also  found  in  their  vaulted 
ceilings.  Towers  first  accompanied  the  church- 
es, later  they  formed  a  part  of  the  same  edifice, 
flanking  or  decorating  the  middle  -of  the  f)a- 
^ades.  The  earlier  examples  were  square,  af- 
terward round,  and  subsequently  of  a  polygonal 
form.  The  roof,  assuming  a  more  and  more 
pointed  shape,  approaching  the  form  of  the 
spire,  as  it  was  introduced  in  countries  where 
the  climate  was  more  severe.  The  monasteries 
and  convents  generally  contained  an  interior 
court  suiTounded  by  porticos,  about  which 
were  placed  the  cells  of  the  inmates.  The  low- 
er stories  of  the  royal  palaces  and  town  halls 
also  presented  a  similar  disposition.  External 
porticos,  or  lodges,  also  existed.  During  this 
period  it  is  supposed  that  the  construction  of 
houses  in  stories  became  general. — The  habita- 
tions of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  poor  and 
irregolarly  planted  about  the  town  hall,  in  the 
cities,  or  clustered  about  those  massive  struc- 
tures (the  feudal  castles)  erected  aa  fortresses, 
into  which  the  arrogant  possessor  might  retire, 
and  whence  he  might  safly  to  harass  the  coun- 
try at  pleasure.  These  edifices  consisted  of  a 
main  tower,  or  keep,  the  walls  of  which  were 
ttom  6  to  13  feet  thick,  with  windows,  consist- 
ing of  holes  1  or  2  feet  wide,  placed  at  irregu- 
lar intervals.  The  several  floors  were  construct- 
ed on  arches ;  the  roof  was  flat,  or  had  battlements, 
and  possessed  a  notched  parapet  for  the  purposes 
of  defence.  The  main  tower  was  surrounded 
by  a  court-yard  protected  by  a  high  wall,  and 
the  arched  entraooe  was  stron^y  secured  by  a 
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&]lmg  gate  or  porteallis.  Around  the  whole 
was  a  deep  ditch,  or  fosse,  which  ooald  be  filled 
witJi  water.  Maiiy  of  the  castle  fortresses  were 
on  a  plan  of  great  magnitude,  consisting  of  two 
or  more  towers  and  divers  inner  buildings,  in- 
clu^g  chapels.  Durins  the  gloom  and  the 
disastrous  innuenoes  of  t£e  bloody  wars  of  the 
middle  ages^  we  find  the  venerable  institution 
of  freemasonry  nourishing  under  the  ashes  of 
its  ancient  mysteries,  the  social  fire  of  architec- 
tural art.  While  the  whole  of  Europe  was 
convulsed  with  the  international  and  social 
strife  and  invasions  of  barbarians  which  result- 
ed in  its  complete  reorganization,  the  study  of 
tiie  arts,  sciences,  and  Uteratnre,  took  refuge  in 
the  monasteries. — ^In  Italy  during  the  10th  cen-> 
tury  we  find  the  corporation  of  Magistri  Ooma- 
cini  exercising  great  influence^  and  giving  to 
Grecian  artists  shelter  from  the  political 
troubles  of  the  East,  and  from  the  persecutions 
of  tiie  Iconoclasts.  These  artists  promulgated 
among  the  Lombards  the  Byzantme  elements 
of  structure,  whose  influence,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  more  or  less  felt  throughout  the  architectu- 
ral schools  of  Europe. — Under  Erwin  von  Stein- 
bach,  of  Germany,  during  the  18th  century,  the 
Htltten,  or  lodges,  were  organized,  one  object 
of  which  was  the  study  of  architecture,  over 
which  they  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  In 
Strasbourg  existed  the  lodge  of  the  Haupt- 
HUtte,  Under  Godoyne,  or  JosseDottzinger,  of 
Worms  (who,  in  1444,  succeeded  the  architect 
J.  Hult),  the  various  sects  of  the  German  free- 
masons were  incorporated  into  one  body,  and, 
in  virtue  of  an  act  passed  at  Eatisbon  the 
same  year,  the  architect  of  the  cathedral  of 
Strasbourg  was  elected  the  sole  grand-master 
of  the  fraternity.  These  magistri  lapidum  were 
likewise  sole  directors  or  supervisors  of  all  the 
religious  structures.  Protected  by  the  church, 
sole  depository  of  the  arcana  of  the  early  mas- 
ters, architecture  passed  from  the  old  Gothic 
through  various  phases  of  the  pointed  or  ogean 
styles.  The  influence,  the  enterprise,  and  dar- 
mg  achievements  of  its  promoters  seemed  to 
strike  the  contemporary  ages  as  well  as  posteri- 
ty with  a  religions  awe ;  and  the  intellectual 
power  and  energy  of  the  people  appear  to  have 
been  concentrated  and  expended  upon  archi- 
tecture. ^  The  revival  of  the  spirit  of  emulation 
engendered  by  the  impetus  thus  given  to  art 
would  seem  to  have  possessed  a  regenerating 
power,  and  to  have  resuscitated  Europe  from 
the  condition  of  moral  syncope  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  The  spirit  of  an  age  is  embodied  in 
its  architecture.  In  the  obscure  depth  of  the 
vault  of  the  so-called  Gothic  cathedral,  the 
mind  is  inspired  with  soleom  and  devotional 
feelings.  The  style  and  decoration  of  the  an* 
dent  ChriBtian  churches  are  by  no  means  acci- 
dental. They  speak  a  religions,  figurative,  and 
mystic  language,  and  are  symbolic  revelations 
ofMth.  The  cathedrals  in  the  pointed  style 
most  justly  deserve  the  admiration  of  the  lov- 
ers of  architectural  beauty.  The  grand,  bold, 
and  r^ular  proportions,  the  unweariedindoi^ 


displayed,  the  stupendous  exterior  masses,  and 
the  severe  and  awe-inspiring  solemnity  oi  the 
interior,  call   forth   unbounded   praise.     The 
pointed  style  customarily  is  divided  into  8  pe- 
riods— the  1st,  or  primary,  dating  from  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  12th  century ;  the  2d,  or  deco- 
rated, or  rayonnant,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  14th  century ;  and  the  8d,  or  perpeudic- 
ular,  or  flamboyant,  from  the  end  of  the  14tli 
century,  which  was  superseded  by  the  Revi- 
val OB  EsNAiaeANCB  OF  THB  16th  oentubt. 
The  essential  element  of  this  style  is  the  point- 
ed arch.    Were  it  not  for  this  feature  it  would 
be  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
earlier  works  of  the  1st  period  of  the  point- 
ed and  the  later  works  of  the  old  Grothic 
It  is  during  the    1st   period   that  the  spire 
surmounting  the  tower  becomes  of  so  great 
importance,  forming  one  of  the  striking  char- 
acteristics of  this  style.     In  the  finer  exam- 
ples it  is  octagonal  and  very  pointed,  either 
plain  or  ribbed,  sometimes  pierced,  sometimes 
crocketed,    and   invariably  bearing    a  finial. 
Buttresses  and  flying  buttresses  also  form  a 
striking  feature — ^these  latter  being  somewhat 
massive  and  heavy  at  first  but  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  elegant  as  they  ap- 
proached the  2d  period.    The  sets-off  are  form- 
ed by  inclined  slabs,  or  by  a  pediment  with 
finial,  the  face  of  the  buttresses  being  orna- 
mented at  times  with  panels  and  niches;  in 
some  cases  also  the  space  between  the  arches 
of  the  fiying  buttresses  is  occupied  by  radiating 
columns.    The  parapet  is  uninterrupted,  and  is 
either  decorated  or  plain.    Turrets  were  either 
square  or  octagonal ;  their  pinnacles  being  most- 
ly of  the  latter  form,  either  orocketed  or  not 
The  rose  windows  of  this  period  are  quite 
simple :  small  columns  radiating  from  the  cen- 
tre receiving  foiled  arches  tangent  to  the  cir- 
cumference.    The  lancet  arch  predominates. 
The  windows  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and 
are  either  simple  or  coupled,  in  wbioh  latter 
case  a  slender  column  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
mullion.    The  ribs  of  the  groined  ceilings  are 
decorated  with  bosses  at  their  intersections, 
and  rest  either  upon  corbels,  or  upon  the  shafts 
of  slender  columns  which  descend  to  the  pave- 
ment   The  piers  are  either  simple  in  plan,  or 
present  several  shafts  clustered  around  a  core 
of  a  circular,  elliptical,  or  cruciform  shape.   The 
sculpture,  wherein  the  national  flora  is  intro- 
duced, supersedes  altogether  the  ornamentation 
previously  employed ;  rosaces,  trefoils^  quatre- 
foils,  and  panelling,  are  introduced  to  ornament 
their  works  in  various  ways. — ^During  the  2d 
period  this  style  arrived  at  its  i^gee.     A 
greater  elegance    and   richness  pervade  this 
period,  whose  diaracteristio  features  are  there- 
by distinguished  from  those  of  the  previous  one. 
The  fiying  buttresses  are  extremely  graceful, 
those  at  quoins  being  placed  diagonally.    The 
parapets  are  pierced  or  embatti^  as  are  also 
the  pediments.    The  windows  gradually  assume 
a  leas  pointed  form,  the  head  of  the  arch  being 
in  general  equUateraL     E^laoing  the  small 
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oolniiins  in  the  'windows  are  moTilded  miillions, 
which  form  g;racefal  flowing  traceries  in  the 
head  of  the   aroih.      Beside,  the  drip-stone  is 
often  snrmounted  bj  a  canopy  or  pediment 
resting  on  TniwTra,  and  enriched  with  crockets 
and  a  finial.     The  dostered  columns  comprising 
the  oQlmnnar   piers  are  more  elaborate,  and 
genenUj  ph&oed  diagonally.    Their  bases  be- 
come more    important,  and  are  placed  upon 
octagonal  plinths  clustered  together.    The  ribs, 
bosses,  and  carved  ornaments  thronghont  have 
more  relief^  and  are  more  elegant. — ^The  8d 
period  is  remarkable  for  its  profit  omamenta- 
tiOD.  The  panelled  walls,  with  their  niches, 
tabernacles^  canopies,  and  screens,  highly  deco- 
rated-, the  flying  buttresses  enriched  with  pin- 
nades  and  tracery;  the  corbelled  battlements 
and  torrets,  the  balnstrades,  intricately  carved 
and  pierced,   are  fnlly  characteristic  of  this 
epoch.    The  arch  presents  many  varieties  of 
form.    Together  with  those  common  in  the 
preoe^ng  periods^  others  exist  very  depressed ; 
being,  in  many  cases,  almost  flat.    The  ogee, 
or  contrasted  form,  also  appears  in  the  openings 
and  pediments.   The  doors  are  generallv  square- 
headed,  the  spandril  above  bein^  enriched  with 
traceries.    The  rose  windows  daring  the  16th 
c^itirry  are  most  intricate  in  tracery.     The 
groined  vaults,  also,  are  very  elaborate,  whilst 
their  bosses  and  pendents  are  uneqnaUed  for 
their  wonderful  carvings.    The  mouldings  of 
the  archivolts,  more  prismatic  in  their  forms 
than   in  the  previous  periods,  continue  down 
nnintemzptediy  to  the  foot  of  the  openings; 
thus  doing  away  with  the  columns  heretofore 
employed.    The  appellations  of  perpendicular 
and  flamboyant,  by  which  this  period  is  also 
know^  arose  from  its  peculiar  mode  of  tracery. 
— TV^iih  the  reformation  came  the  gradual  aban- 
donment of  the  pointed  styles,  accompanied  as 
it  inras  by  the  dissolution  of  freemasonry,  oc- 
caaoned  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  patronage 
of    the  pope.     The  consequent  architectural 
reaction  sprang  less  from  admiration  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  dassio  styles,  than 
from  a  necessity  of  returning  to  the  antique. 
This  style  had  lost  its  able  promulgators,  and 
with  it  the  arcana  of  its  isystem  of  architecture. 
The  return,  however,  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient 
schools  of  design,  was  progressive,  save  in  Ita- 
ly, where  they  had  constantly  exercised  a  pow- 
edPdl  influence  over  the  artistic  spirit  of  the 
oonntry,  its  architecture  having  retuned  throu^ 
the  middle  ages  the  characteristics  of  the  classic 
8chool&    We  find  here,  however,  several  beau- 
tifbl  edifices^  termed  hy  the  Italians  in  maniera 
Tedetco,  which,  notwittistanding  the  contradic- 
tory statements  made  by  Muratori  and  Haffei, 
w^ere  the  work  of  Qerman  artists.    During  the 
14&  centozy,  or  the  trecento  period,  we  dis- 
corer  in  Itedy,  in  the  secular  structures  more 
specially,  nnmeroua  examples  exhibiting  a  re- 
turn to  (he  dasnc  styles,  which  possess  sim- 
plicity and  boldness.    At  length,  in  the  16th 
c«itiuy,  the  classic  taste  prevailed  throughout 
Borope,  and  hence  the  cBifferent  names^  omque 


cento,  renaissance,  revival,  mven  to  that  style 
which  supplanted  everywhere  the  so-called 
Gothic  architecture.  Brunelleschi  of  Florence 
was  among  the  first  to  encourage  and  dissemi- 
nate this  taste  tor  a  return  to  the  classic  archi- 
tecture. He  had  numerous  distinguished  fol- 
lowers ;  among  whom  were  Bramante,  Sangallo, 
PeruzzL  San  Michele,  Yrtruvins,  Alberti,  Pal- 
ladio,  Dcamozzi,  and  many  others,  who  ob- 
tained a  well-deserved  reputation.  In  their 
productions,  the  different  dements  of  the  dassio 
style  are  happily  introduced.  The  application 
of  these  dements  to  ecclesiastical,  and  more 
especially  to  secular  structures,  accounts  fbr  the 
liberties  taken  with  them,  amongst  which  we 
will  cite  the  following :  the  great  variety  given 
to  the  intercolumniation  of  columns;  the  su- 
perposition of  different  orders,  with  and  with- 
out broken  entablatures;  thefirequent  use  of 
engaged  columns  and  pilasters;  the  various 
forms  given  to  the  pediments ;  the  substitution 
of  columns  for  piers  supporting  arcades;  the 
'  decoration  of  blank  walls  with  medallions,  fo- 
liage, and  scrolls  of  various  sorts,  together  with 
designs  of  animals,  arrayed  in  imitation  of  an- 
dent  arabesques.  These,  and  many  other  so- 
called  liberties,  originated  a  style  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. Michel  Angelo  made  sevei^  innovations 
in  architecture,  as  well  as  in  the  other  arta 
He  abolished  many  capridous  ornaments.  And 
instead  of  superimposing  several  orders,  distin- 
guishing as  many  stories,  he  employed  one, 
comprising  the  whole  height  of  the  edifice. 
To  mm  we  are  indebted  for  certain  bold  ele- 
ments of  design,  although  generally  wanting  in 
srace  and  purity.  To  his  followers,  Bernini, 
Boromini,  f  ontana,  and  others,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  the 
decadence  which  followed  the  architecture  of 
the  16th  century. — ^From  Italy,  the  renaissance 
was  first  introduced  into  France.  Among  those 
who  distinguished  themsdves  in  this  kingdouL 
were  Jean  BuUant,  Philibert  de  Lorme,  and 
Pierre  Lescot.  Later  appeared  De  Broese,  Du 
Gercean;  and,  finally,  Perrault,  under  Louis 
XIY .,  tried  in  vain  to  revivify  a  taste  for  the 
pure  and  simple  elements  of  andent  architec- 
ture. England  boasts  likewise  of  her  Inigo 
Jones— her  Palladia  followed  by  Christopher 
Wren,  Sir  William  Chambers,  Sir  Robert  Tay- 
lor, and  many  others  of  merit  and  distinction.— 
MoDBBN  ABomTBOTUBB.  The  architectural  de- 
ments of  the  19th  century  would  seem  to  be 
purely  edectio.  It  is  but  Just,  howevei^  to 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  moaem 
French  school,  the  Bomantique,  wherein  the 
Grecian  rather  than  the  Roman  dements  are 
introduced,  and  whose  designs,  portraying  sim- 
plicity, grace,  purity,  and  harmony,  ibrm  a 
singular  contrast  with  the  old  edifices  of  the 
French  capital,  on  whose  blackened  mass  is 
traced  the  mcrusted  atmosphere  of  ages.  With 
the  introduction  of  steam,  new  wants  were  cre- 
ated, vast  depots  and  other  structures  were  re- 
quired, and  iron  came  naturally  into  general 
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use,  from  its  being  a  material  easily  wrought ; 
and  from  its  daotile  qualities  c^)able  of  cover- 
ing  an  extended  area,  its  use  proving  more 
economical  than  the  materials  formerly  em- 
ployed. Thns  far,  the  most  important  struc'- 
tare  upon  which  this  material  has  been  throogh- 
out  employed,  is  the  crystal  palace  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Paxton.  Iron  is  to-day,  to  a  great  extent, 
employed  in  shop-fronts,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
pensing with  tiie  ponderous  stone  masses  which 
were  formerly  used,  and  which  exdnded  much 
light.  We  find  it  also  applied  in  the  constmo- 
tion  of  warehouses  and  in  public  buildings,  it 
being  fire-proof.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
much  used  in  facades.  The  introduction  of 
iron,  as  an  architectural  material,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  many  special  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  must  inevitably  influence  and  promote 
art,  and  give  it  a  natural  and  necessary  tendency 
to  compose,  combine,  and  originate,  new  archi- 
tectural features. 

ARCHITRAVE,  in  architecture,  the  lowest 
of  the  8  divisions  of  an  entablature,  resting 
immediately  upon  the  column.  It  is  named 
from  the  Greek  word  apxosy  chief,  and  Latin 
trdbsy  a  beam,  because,  in  wooden  buildings,  the 
architrave  consisted  of  a  beam  fixed  upon  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars.  It  was  called  in  ancient 
architecture  the  epistyle.  The  use  of  the  archi- 
trave is  to  bind  the  columns  together.  The  an- 
cient architraves  were  generally  a  single  stone 
reaching  from  column  to  column,  but  in  mod- 
em times  they  are  seldom  monolithic,  but  com- 
posed of  several  stones  so  adjusted  as  mutually 
to  support  each  other.  The  form  of  the  archi- 
trave varies  in  the  different  orders;  in  the 
Tuscan  it  has  but  one  stripe,  surmounted  by  a 
fillet ;  it  has  two  faces  in  the  Doric  and  Com- 
posite order,  and  three  in  the  Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian.     ^^ 

ARCHIVES,  the  records  of  a  nation.  Stone 
has  proved  a  more  fiuthfal  depositary  than 
metals;  yet  stone  has  shown  itself  a  much 
weaker  guardian  of  such  treasures  than  mate- 
rials far  more  fraH  In  the  palaces  of  Nineveh 
Hr.  Layard  has  shown  us  that  the  alabaster 
slabs,  which  bore  the  records  of  one  dynasty, 
were  smoothed  or  reversed  to  receive  the  laws 
or  the  laudations  of  another.  In  some  cases 
they  placed  theur  longest  inscriptions  on  the 
backs  of  the  slabs,  and  thus  built  them  into  the 
wall,  hoping  that  they  might  in  this  way  foil 
the  destructive  malice  of  their  foes.  Kor  were 
they  unsuccessful  in  their  aim.  Some  inscrip- 
tions have  thus  been  preserved  to  us,  and  the 
patient  labors  of  Rawlinson  and  Hincks  are 
gradually  changing  their  darkness  into  light 
The  celebrated  rock  tablets  of  Behistun,  or  Bi- 
sntun,  at  whose  trilingual  inscriptions  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  has  been  so  long  laboring,  seem  to 
have  owed  their  preservation  to  their  inacoes^. 
aibility.  A  shrewd  idea  about  the  preservation, 
of  archives  is  attributed  by  tradition  to  Sel^ 
who  is  said  to  have  written  tlie  history  of  the 
antediluvian  ages  on  tablets  of  clay,  maldng  2 


copies,  one  of  which  he  bnmed  and  left  the 
other  unbumed.  As  a  proof  of  the  durabilitj  d 
this  material  may  be  mentioned  the  great  number 
of  tablets  of  burnt  day  recently  (1648)  disco?- 
ered  by  Layard  in  the  record  chamber  of  Koa- 
vumik,  more  or  less  broken,  it  is  tnie,  bat  still 
legible,  and  constituting  undoubtedly  some  of  the 
most  ancient  archives  in  the  world*  The  hie- 
roglyphic records  of  Egypt  owe  their  preservflh 
tion  to  the  solidity  of  the  monuments  on  which 
they  were  inscribed,  and  to  the  fact  that,  mud 
hovels  being  a  sufficient  shelter  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  these  structures  were 
rarely  or  never  drawn  upon  as  quarries.  Yet 
the  most  perfect  of  E^ptian  records  is  the 
^'Book  of  the  Dead,"  preserved  upon  frail  pa- 
pyrus. The  Greek  tablets  of  metal  seem  all  to 
have  disappeared.  The  marbles  of  Halicarnas- 
SQS  were  rescued  after  having  been  built  into 
the  walls  of  a  fortress,  and  others  have  been 
m-eserved  with  difficulty  after  being  mutilated. 
Here,  too,  the  frail  parchment  or  papyrus  proved 
superior  to  monumental  marble ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Romans,  though  occasionally,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  tablet  of  Claudius,  preserved 
at  Lyons,  metals  have  proved  lasting  me- 
morials. In  America,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  the  various  Indian 
tribes  have  never  got  beyond  rolls  of  bark  wd 
painted  skins  for  their  records.  The  Peruvian 
archives  consisted  of  knotted  strings  of  differ- 
ent colors  called  quippua  (from  quippu^  a  knot). 
The  red  strings  referred  to  war,  the  yellow  to 
com,  &C.  When  first  used  these  knots  ognified 
numbers  only,  but  they  were  afterward  invest- 
ed with  a  figurative  meaning  so  as  to  convey 
ideas  to  posterity  when  aided  by  the  cultivatea 
memories  of  the  quippureamayoca  (superintend- 
ents of  knots);  and  it  is  said  that  there  are 
still  some  Indians  in  the  interior  of  Peru  who 
are  able,  but  not  willing,  to  interpret  these  rec- 
ords of  their  ancestors.  The  picture-writing 
of  the  Mexicans,  however,  was  superior  to  this 
contrivance;  since  it  sufficed  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  their  laws,  tribute-rolls,  mytholc^« 
calendars,  and  rituals,  as  well  as  their  political 
annals.  In  this  case  also  frail  materiak  have 
proved  safe  depositaries;  for  these  archives 
were  written  on  cotton  doth  and  prepared 
skins,  but  stiU  more  frequently  upon  a  sort  of 
paper  manufactured  by  them  from  the  leaves 
of  the  American  idoe,  and  this  is  said  to  have 
been  more  soft  and  beautiful  than  parchment. 
Modem  governments  have  wisely  availed  them- 
selves of  the  security  afforded  by  the  prees; 
some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  British  a^^ 
the  French,  have  systematically  distributed  to 
foreign  libraries  copies  of  their  most  important 
records  as  the  best  me%ns  of  preserving  them. 
ARCHIVOLT  (Gr.  apyot,  chie^  and  Lat 
wlutua,  a  contour),  in  arcnitecture,  the  inner 
contour  of  an  arch,  ox  the  ornamented  band  of 
mouldings  round  the  arch-stones  of  an  arch, 
terminating  and  resting  upon  the  imposts.  It  is, 
like  the  architrave,  variously  adorned,  accord- 
ing to  the  richness  or  simplicity  of  the  order. 
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ABCBOl^B,  certoiD  magistraies  of  andeot 
XthoQB.    Aooording  to  the  old  tradition,  Oodras, 
\mg  of  A.theiis,  having,  aboat  1068  B.  0.,  sacri- 
fksed  his  life  to  save  his  conntrj,  the  people,  or 
n&adT  the  nobles  of  that  city,  determined  that^ 
as  no  one  was  worthy  to  snoceed  this  hero,  they 
wonld  have  no  more  kings,  and  accordingly 
intnisted  Ihe  highest  power  to  a  magistrate, 
irhom  they  styled  archon  {af>x<^^^  ^  rnler),  whose 
anthority  was  somewhat  more  limited  than 
that  of  the  ancient  kings.    Medon,  the  son  of 
Godras,  was  the  first  archon,  and  the  office  was 
hereditary  in  his  family  nntil  714  B.  0.,  when 
it  was  thrown  open  to  all  the  Eapatrid®  or  pa- 
tri<aans.    Frevioas  to  the  year  752  B.  0.,  the 
archon  held  his  office  daring  life ;  at  that  time 
the  duration  of  the  term  of  that  office  was 
hmitedtolOyears;  and  in  688  B.C.  to  one,  while, 
afe   this  latter  epoch, '  the  office  was  divided 
among  9  persons,  instead  of  being  held  by  only 
one,   as  previously  it  had  been,  and  several 
years  afterward,  wongh  predsely  at  what  time 
is  not  known,  the  arohonship  was  made  acces- 
aible  to  the  citizens  generally,  who  were  sub* 
Joct,  however,  to  some  restrictions  as  to  quali- 
fication.   The  power  of  the  archons,  at  first 
almost  supreme,  became  limited  by  degrees, 
and,  at  last,  they  had  very  little  influence  in 
the  management  of  the  government.    One  of 
the  9  archons  was  called  the  archon,  as  being 
the  chief  of  the  whcde  body,  and  his  dutjr  was 
to  flviperintend  the  greater  Dionysiac  festivals, 
ioL  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Thargelia,  in  honor 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  to  exerdse  a  general 
care  over  ornhans,  and  Jurisdiction  in  matters 
relating  to  me  law  of  inheritance.     He  was 
sometimes  styled  eponymus(cin»irv/ioff,  one  from 
whom  something  is  named),  because  he  gave 
the  designation  to  the  year,  as  did  the  consuls 
at  Borne.    The  2d  archon  was  entitled  king 
OairiXcvr),  as  he  occupied  the  place  of  the 
ancient  kings  with  regard  to  all  puolic  religious 
worsh^.    He  had  personal  jurisdiction  in  dis- 
putes concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  priests, 
and  was  puUio  prosecutor  against  all  persons 
who  were  accused  of  having  committed  offences 
against  religion,  and  against  murderers.     He 
lud  also  a  general  superintendence  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  religion,  and  particular  charge 
of  the  oelebration  of  several  festivals.    The  8d 
lirehon    was    called   polemarch    (noktfUMpxotj 
ooBHnander-in-chief),  and   originally  had  su- 
preme control  over  the  army. '  The  polemarch 
Galfimachus  was  in  command  of  the  Atheman 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.  C,  but 
this   is   the   latest?  known   instance   of  the 
polemarch^s  having  exercised  such  authority. 
Ins  duties  being,  in  aftertimes,  confined  to  at- 
tending to  the  affiiirs  of  the  alien  residents  of 
Athens,  just  as  the  archon  eponymus  had  the 
OBe  of  those  of  the  citizens,  to  the  management 
of  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  such  Athenians 
as  had  Men  in  battle  for  their  country,  and  the 
nptfintendenoe  of  other  similar  rites.    Each 
of  these  three  archons  was  allowed  2  assistants, 
whose  appointment  had  to  be  sanctioned  by 


the  senate.  The  rest  of  the  archons  were  styled 
thesmotheto  (dcorfioScrai,  lawgivers),  thoush 
this  name  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  body.  Their  duties  were  mainly  con- 
nected wiUi  the  administration  of  the  law, 
which  they  annually  revised.  They  received 
charges  against  persons  accused  of  any  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  brought  cases  before  the  courts 
for  trial,  had  the  superintendence  of  voting  in 
popular  assemblies,  and  the  ratification  of 
treaties  with  foreign  states,  arranging  the  con- 
dition under  which  actions  at  law  might  be 
brought  between  citizens  of  such  states  and 
Athenians,  gave  notice  of  the  days  of  sitting  of 
the  courts  of  law,  appointed  the  dicasts  or  Jurv- 
men,  took  care  that  all  new  laws  were  properly 
entered,  and  formed  a  court  of  justice  having 
jurisdiction  in  certain  cases.  These  were  their 
principal  duties.  In  the  times  when  democra- 
cy was  powerfoUy  developed  at  Athens,  the 
furchons,  previously  elected,  were  chosen  by  lot. 
The  examination  to  which  they  were  oblig^  to 
submit  before  they  could  enter  upon  their  office 
was,  however,  a  slight  restriction  on  the  indis- 
criminateness  of  such  a  choice.  They  were 
exempt  fi^>m  extraordinary  burdens  and  taxes, 
and  if  any  one  insulted  or  struck  one  of  them, 
while  wearing  his  badge  of  office,  which  was  a 
chaplet  of  myrtle,  the  offender  was  rendered 
infamous,  and  deprived  of  all  civic  rights.  At 
the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  an  examination  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their 
duties,  and,  if  such  examination  proved  satis- 
factory, were  admitted  members  of  the  court  of 
the  areopagus.  The  name  archon  was  also 
sometimes  applied  to  certain  civil  and  religious 
officers  in  the  eastern  empire. 

AROHYTAS  of  Tarentum,  an  Italian  Greek, 
contemporary  with  Plato,  and  famous  as  a  phi- 
losoi^er,  mathematician,  general,  and  states- 
man, accidentally  drowned  while  crossing  the 
Adriatic.  He  is  said  to  have  been  7  times 
general  of  the  Tarentine  forces,  and  to  have 
been  victorious  in  every  war  which  he  con- 
ducted. He  is  also  said  to  have  been  repeatedly 
intrusted  by  hisfeUow-citizens  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  political  affairs,  and  to  have 
evinced  no  less  capacity  in  council  than  in 
action.  He  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
Plato,  with  whom  he  kept  un  a  regular  corre- 
spondence. He  was  much  addicted  to  mathe- 
matics, and  was  the  first  who  applied  mathe- 
matical principles  to  practical  mechanics.  He 
also  constructed  various  machines  and  automa* 
tons.  As  a  metaphysician  he  is  supposed  to 
have  famished  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  with 
many  of  their  ideas  and  principles.  Numerous 
fragments  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Archytas 
have  come  down  to  us,  some  of  them  genuine^ 
some  spurious.  The  best  collection  will  be 
found  in  the  Opiueula  Ormcorum  of  Orellius. 

AROIS-SUR-AUBE,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Aube;  population,  2,662.  It  con« 
tains  cotton  and  spinning  manufactories,  manu- 
factories of  cotton  hosiery,  and  is  an  entrepot 
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for  iron,  and  for  the  wooden  wares  made  in  the 
Yosges.  Near  this  town,  March  20,  1814,  Na- 
poleon defeated  a  divifiion  of  the  allied  army. 

AROISZEFFSKI,  Ohribtofher,  governor- 
general  of  Brazil,  bom  toward  the  end  of  the  16th 
oentnry,  died  at  Lissa,  in  Poland,  in  1668.  He 
was  son  of  a  Polish  colonel,  and  left  his  native 
land  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  to 
enter  the  military  service  of  Holland,  then  at 
the  height  of  her  glory.  He  rapidly  rose  in 
^  rank,  and  upon  the  conquest  of  Bra^  by  the 
Dutch,  was  appointed  its  governor-general.  He 
built  extensive  fortifications  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
Bidiia,  and  Pernambuco,  and  beside  being  a 
brave  and  skilful  soldier,  was  a  distinguished 
mathematician.  The  Dutch  caused  a  medal  to 
be  struck,  in  commemoration  of  his  services. 

AROO,  a  charming  little  Tyrolese  town,  not 
far  firom  the  lake  of  Garda,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sarca,  with  2,000  inhabitants,  who  support 
themselves  by  the  olive  oil  and  silk  trades.  It 
is  the  residence  of  one  of  tilie  historical  fami- 
lies of  Germany,  represented  at  the  present  day 
by  Count  Leopold  Arco,  bom  in  1786.  The 
genealogy  of  tne  family,  whose  domains  came 
in  16U  under  the  sway  of  Austria,  goes  as  far 
back  as  the  12th  century,  and  several  of  the 
counts  have  occupied  civil  and  military  posi- 
tions of  eminence.  The  most  distinguished 
member  of  this  family  was  born  in  1479,  died 
in  1646 ;  he  was  remarkable  as  a  soldier  and  a 
Latin  poet. 

ARCOLE,  a  village  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  the 
Alpone,  15  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Verona.  It  con- 
tains 1,600  inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  the 
victory  gained  there  by  Napoleon  over  the 
Austrians,  Nov,  17,  1796. 

ARQON,  Jkan-  Oiaudb  £LtoNOBB  d\  sur- 
named  Lb  Miohatjd,  a  French  engineer,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  the  invention  of  float- 
ing batteries,  bom  at  Pontarlier  in  1788,  and 
died  in  1800.  He  was  intended  for  the  pul?- 
pit,  but  having  evinced  a  genius  for  drawing 
plans  of  fortifications^  he  was  transferred  to 
the  military  school  of  M^zidres.  He  was  pres- 
ent in  1780  at  the  aege  of  Gibraltar,  where  the 
idea  of  floating  batteries  suggested  itself.  The 
due  de  Orillon  planned  an  attack  on  Gibraltar, 
in  accordance  with  Arson's  suggestions,  but  it 
was  not  suocessfiil.  In  1798  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  with  Holland,  but  some 
false  charges  having  been  brou§;ht  against  him, 
he  left  tiie  army,  and  devoted  himself  to  litera^ 
ture.  His  most  important  work  is  entitled, 
Considerations  miUtaires  et  poUtiques  sur  Us 
fortifieaUms,  published  in  1795  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  government 

AROONA,  or  Abkona,  a  promontory  form- 
ing the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Rugen,  in  the  Baltic  sea.  It  rises  in  steep 
cliffii  out  of  the  sea,  but  its  surface  is  fertile.  A 
temple  to  the  god  Swantewit,  formerly  venera* 
ted  by  the  Slavonians  of  northern  Germany, 
once  stood  here,  together  with  an  old  Vandal 
castle.  But  in  the  year  1168.  Waldemar  I., 
king  of  Denmark,  stormed   tne   casUe,    and 


burned  the  temple,  and  on  the  spot  where  they 
stood  a  light-house  now  rises. 

AB008,  RoDBioo  PoNOB  i>B  Lbon,  duke 
of,  viceroy  of  Naples  during  the  insurrec- 
tion headed  by  Masaniello,  was  born  in  Spiun, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  centuiy.  Af- 
ter filling  several  responsible  stations,  in  1646 
he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Naples.  He 
found  the  people  oppressed  by  many  grievous 
taxes,  imposed  by  tne  Spaniards  to  defray  the 
cost  of  tiieir  wars  with  France,  Portugal,  and 
other  nations,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  al- 
leviate their  condition,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
adding  to  their  burdens.  About  this  time  the 
French  sent  several  e]n[>editions  against  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  Italy,  and  Arcos  seems  to 
have  eagerly  availed  himself  of  this  pretext  to 
add  to  the  already  enormous  taxes  exacted 
from  the  people.  His  edict  announcing  this, 
which  appeared  Jan.  8, 1647,  was  the  signal 
for  a  popular  outbreak,  of  a  most  violent  and 
sanguinary  nature,  headed  by  Tommaso  Aniel- 
lo,  a  fisherman,  better  known  as  Masanidla 
The  people  demanded  the  abolition  of  the 
tax  on  bread,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
privileges  of  the  emperor  Oharies  V.  Arcos, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  appease  them,  took 
refage  in  flight,  but  was  arrested,  and  com- 
pdl^  to  take  an  oath  to  redress  the  public 
grievances.  Having  succeeded,  shortly  after- 
ward, in  gaining  possession  of  the  citadel,  he 
refused  to  ratify  his  promises,  whereupon  the 
insurrection  blazed  forth  with  greater  fxiry 
than  ever,  and  was  participated  in  by  all  classes 
of  citizens.  Finding  resistance  in  vain,  he 
again  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  but 
cunningly  took  advantage  of  the  infatuation 
with  which  a  sudden  elevation  to  power  had 
seized  Masaniello,  to  work  his  destruction.  He 
invited  him  and  his  wife  to  the  royal  palace, 
humored  his  arrogance,  and  even  saluted  the 
pair  with  the  title  of  duke  and  duchess,  and 
soon  after  procured  his  assassination,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  fickle  populace.  Pab- 
lic  confidence  in  the  viceroy,  however,  was  not 
yet  restored,  but  the  opportune  arrival  of  the 
fleet  of  Don  John  insured  his  safety,  althongh 
the  insurrection  was  not  finally  -quelled  for 
some  months.  Arcos  retired  from  oflioe  Jan. 
28,  1648,  just  a  year  after  the  commencement 
of  the  outbreak,  and  died  in  di9grace.  (See 
Anibllo.) 

ARGOT,  a  city  and  district  of  Brilash  India^ 
forming  part  of  the  Gamatic,  and  in  the  presiden- 
cy of  Madras.  The  city  is  on  the  river  Palanr. 
The  district  was  formerly  the  possession  of  an 
independent  sovereign,  but  the  nabob  Anwar^ 
ed-deen  was  lolled  in  battle  in  1749,  with  an 
opponent  supported  by  the  French.  Subse- 
quently it  was  taken  from  them  by  Lord  Oliver 
who  resisted  the  French  in  a  Mege.  It  was 
taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  in  1801  the  city  and 
district  were  flnally  ceded  to  the  British  by  the 
nabob,  they  ma^ng  him  an  annual  allowance^ 
and  undertaking  to  pay  all  his  creditor&L  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  difficulty,  owing  to  the  con- 
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iononof  bit  affainiy  and  the  immense  amount  of 
the  daima,  about  $86,000,000.  Tbe  city  was 
ibrtifidd,  biit  tbe  fortifiQations  bave  been  con- 
Terted  into  gardens,  and  so  mucb  only  of  tbem 
n|uned  as  would  seire  for  an  embankment 
against  tbe  inundations  of  the  river. 

ABCTIO  (Gr.  apxrot,  bear),  relating  to  tbe 

north  pole,  tbe  two  constellations  of  tbe  Great 

and  Little  Bear  being  near  tbe  north  pole  of 

the  heavens. — ^The  Aiono  Oibolb  is  a  circle 

nHmd  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  about  lat 

07®  SC.    Neglecting  tbe  refraction  of  light,  an 

observer  on  the  arctic  droie  would  have  bis 

longest  day  in  summer  Just  84  hours  long,  the 

ton  hidmg  half  bis  disc  below  the  northern 

horicon  at  midnight  of  that  day.    His  longest 

nigfat  in  winter  would  be  also  84  hours,  thesun 

showing  half  his  disc  ia  the  southern  horizon 

at  mid-day  at  the  winter  solstice.    This  line 

boonds  the  north  frigid  zoncL  although  that 

tone  may  also  be  defined  as  of  irregular  shape^ 

boimded  by  the  isothermal  line  on  whidi  uie 

average  temperature  of  the   year  is  at  the 

freezing  point — Asono  HioHLAinM.    The  tract 

thus  designated  forms  the  north-eastern  angle 

of  the  American  contment,  from  the  mouth  of 

the  Mackenzie  river  to  the  shores  of  Hudson*! 

bay.    The  surface  of  this  vast  tract  ia  ru^^ 

and  broken,  and  abounds  in  lakes  and  water- 

oooraes.    Tbe  climate  of  the  entire  region  ia 

the  most  severe  on  the  American  continent. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  is  fr^m 

63®  to  60^  below  the  freezing  point    The  mean 

temperature  of  summer  is  not  above  4®  or  6^  F. 

The  wbdb  region  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  is 

ahnoat  a  desert — ^Anono  Sba,  tiie  ocean  which 

washes  the  northern  shores  of  America  and 

Asia,  and  extends  thence  to  the  pole.    Those 

portions  nearest  the   American   and  Aaiatio 

coastB  are  blocked  up  by  never-melting   ice, 

which  makes  navigation  impossible.    Between 

the  American  coast  and  lat  80^,  numerous  lit- 

tie-known  '*  lands  ^  and  islands  dot  this  ocean. 

Betwem  lat  80^  and  the  pole,  it  is  now  gener- 

aDy  conceded,  there  lies  a  tract  of  nearly  open 

water,  known  to  geographers  as  the  open  Polar 

Ma.    Tbe  analogies  oi  science  (see  Maury^s 

''Physical  Gec«raphy  of  the  Sea'*),  as  well  as  the 

discoveries  of  £ane,  inglefleld.  and  Belcher,  all 

go  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  open  sea.    In 

Kane's  expedition,  the  view  of  this  water  was 

obtained  from  a  precipitous  headland,  in  lat 

81«  aa*  K.  and  fcng.  66*^  86'  W.    Dr.  Kane 

gives  the  fbllowing  reasons  fat  regarding  the 

viter  here  seen  as  an  iceless  open  sea: 

1.  It  vM  t]mroBfOb«d  by  •  ehumel  eatlrel  j  free  from  Iscl 
M^  %  length  of  OS  ana  •  mean  width  of  86  geogrspbleu 

S.  The  eoaat  lo«  along  the  water  Use  of  thia  ehaaael  had 
BMB  eompletelj  deatroyed  by  thaw  and  water  action, 
vUle  an  onbioiMn  belt  of  Mild  lee  15B  mOea  In  diameter,  ex- 
tended to  the  aovth. 

t  A  gale  ftt>m  the  north-eaat,  of  64  houi*  dnratloa, 
Broncht  a  heaTy  aen  from  that  quarter,  without  4<iH**offng 
ay&fterotliarloe.  ^^ 

<  Dark  nlmbaa  eloada  and  water  tkj  tavarted  the 
Borthem  horlaon. 

&  Oiowdi  otf  ntgralory  birds  were  obtemd  ttroaglnglts 
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ARCmO  DIBCX)YERY.  Until  within  a  re- 
cent period  it  was  believed  that  Oolumbus  and 
Cabot  were  the  actual  first  discoverers  of  the 
American  continent  Oarefbl  researches  on  the 
part  of  northern  antiquarians,  however,  would 
seem  to  prove,  that  portions  of  the  American 
coast — some  maintain  as  fiur  south  as  what  is 
now  Long  Island — ^were  known  to  the  seamen, 
the  sea  kings  of  Norway,  as  early  as  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries.  Newfoundland  and  Green- 
land were  the  regions  best  known  to  these 
rovers,  from  whose  slight  accounts  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  climate  of  those  regions  was  much 
milder  at  that  period  than  it  is  now.  In  the 
vear  1000  a  Norwegian,  with  a  crew  of  Ice- 
landers, landed  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
which  he  named  Viniand.  This  party  erected 
monuments  on  an  isluid  in  BafOn's  bay,  where 
they  were  discovered  in  1824.  They  estab- 
lished colonies  on  the  Greenland  coast,  whidx 
flourished  for  some  years,  making  creat  niins 
by  the  fisheries,  which  they  pursued  as  nr  ss 
Lancaster  sound,  and  even  to  Barrow's  straits. 
Greenland  and  Bpitcbergen  were  for  several 
centuries  pron>erous  colonies.  Iceland,  then  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity,  found  here  a  fidr 
field  for  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
not  only  followed  commeroe  and  the  fis^erieei 
but  propagated  thebr  fiuth  in  the  new  land,  and 
buUt  up  numerous  churches  and  convents,  whose 
ruins  are  still  found  along  the  Greenland  coasts. 
The  Icelanders  and  Northmen,  then,  were  the 
first  arctic  explorers.  Theirs,  however,  was 
an  exploration  which  had  no  object  beyond 
the  immediate  profit  of  tbe  adventurers. 
They  left  no  records  of  their  voyages  beyond 
their  pecuniary  gains  and  the  adventures  they 
encountered,  and  seem  to  have  been  littie 
aware  of  tne  importance  of  the  great  dis- 
covery they  had  made.  As  the  Greenland 
and  Spitzbergen  colonies  perished,  and  the 
most  important  Icelandic  expedition  was  lost 
and  never  heard  from,  whue  Iceland  itseLr 
and  the  countries  of  the  north  were  dis- 
tracted by  internal  troubles,  no  trace  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  these  people  was  communi- 
cated to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  1880,  two 
Venetian  naviantors,  Zeni  by  name,  voyaged  to 
the  north,  and  brought  back  tidings  of  what 
they  had  seen.  Their  discoveries,  however, 
resulted  in  nothing  important  In  1497  the 
Oabota,  John  and  Sebastian,  landed  at  Labrador, 
and  afterward  projected  a  voyage  toward  the 
north  pole.  They  penetrated  as  far  as  tT^  W 
N.,  that  is  to  say,  about  half  way  up  Davis's 
straits.  This  may  be  called  the  first  actual 
northern  exploring  voyage.  Oolumbus  set  out 
upon  his  voyage  with  the  object  of  disoovering 
a  shorter  passage  to  the  Indies.  The  Oabots 
seem  to  have  been  animated  by  the  same  de- 
sire. Finding  a  continent  barring  their  progress 
directiy  westward,  they  at  once  stretched  away 
north,  thinking  to  sidl  westward,  around  its 
northern  termmus,  and  thus  reach  the  much 
desired  Oatbay.  These,  then,  were  tbe  firstseek- 
ers  for  the  north-west  passage.    The  next  ex- 
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plorers  were  the  brothers  Oortereal,  who  made 
in  all  8  voyages,  penetzating  as  far  as  60^  N^ 
but  resulting  in  i^othing  but  disaster  to  the 
adventurers  and  loss  of  hfe.  This  was  in  15001, 
*1,  '2,  '8.  In  1568  Sir  Hugh  WiUonghby  was  sent 
out  ij  the  Muscovy  company  to  find  a  N.  E. 
passage  to  Oathay  and  India.  He  penetrated  to 
If  ova  Zembla,  was  driven  back  by  the  ice  as 
fiir  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arzina  in  Lapland,  and 
here  the  gallant  commander  and  his  crew  were 
afterward  found  frozen  to  death.  In  1576-78, 
James  Frobisher  made  8  voyages  to  the  north- 
west  He  discovered  the  entrance  to  Hudson's 
strait  and  Frobisher's  strait  leading  into  Hud* 
son's  bay.  Beyond  this  no  material  result 
was  achieved.  These  were  the  first  voyages 
on  which  we  hear  of  scientific  investigatiixis 
being  made.  In  1678  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a 
relative  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  received  autiior* 
ity  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  on  the 
Aitnerican  continent.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  practicability  of  a  north-west  passage.  A 
discourse  of  his  upon  the  sulject  is  yet  extant. 
Of  Sir  Humphrey's  marvellous  adventures  and 
chivalrous  bearing  on  his  voyage  of  ezplor*- 
tion,  as  these  were  practically  without  result,  we 
have  not  space  to  give  details  here.  Next  fol- 
lowed (1686-'88)  Davis,  who  made  more  im- 
portant accessions  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
i^olar  sea  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
first  fairly  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  his 
name^  and  surveyed  portions  of  the  coast  of 
Greenland.  It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that 
these  and  other  navigators,  Danes,  French,  and 
Dutch,  were  stimulated  to  energetic  efforts  for 
finding  a  northern  passage  to  India,  in  great 
part  because  Spain,  then  in  her  glory  and 
power,  monopolized  the  traffic  across  the  At- 
lantic and  Indian  oceans,  and  dealt  summarily 
with  all  intruders.  The  Dutch  persevered  in 
their  search  for  a  north-east  passage.  William 
Barents  made  8  voyages  in  this  direction,  1694 
-'95.  He  and  his  crew  suffered  much,  struggled 
manfully  against  difficulties  of  which  they  could 
have  had  no  conception  when  they  set  out  on 
their  voyages,  and  for  which  they  were  but 
inadequately  prepared ;  but,  so  fkr  as  the  prime 
oljeot  of  their  expedition  was  concerned,  ac- 
complished nothing  material  Barentz  himself 
perilled  on  the  8d  voyage,  when  his  crew 
were  in  boats  near  the  Icy  cape,  a  headhmd  of 
Russian  America,  in  the  Arctic  ocean.  We 
now  come  to  Henry  Hudson.  He  set  out  in 
1607,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Muscovy  com- 
pany. His  instructions  develop  a  new  trait  and 
phase  in  arctic  explorations.  He  was  ordered  to 
steer  directiy  toward  the  north  pole.  He  reach- 
ed lat.  81^  80',  steering  due  north  alon^^  the 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  returned  convinced  that 
a  passage  across  in  that  direction  was  imposrable 
of  attainment.  The  following  year  (1608)  he 
tried  the  north-east  passage,  which  was  then  a 
favorite  route  with  those  who  believed  in  the 
practicability  of  reaching  the  ]buUes  by  the 
north.  He  pushed  forward  as  fiir  as  practi- 
cable for  (he  ice  (about  lat  75^X  ^^  returned 


the  same  year.    The  next  year  he  tried  agaiii, 
but,  finding  his  way  impeded  by  large  masses 
of  ice,  he  returned  ana  sailed  westward,  and, 
searching  along  the  American  coast  for  a  pas- 
sage way,  discovered  the  bay  of  New  XgA 
and  the  river  which  yet  bears  his  name.   In 
1610  Hudson  set  sail  upon  a  4th  ezpeditioa 
He  sailed  up  the  strait  named  after  him,  into 
the  mouth  of  Hudson's  bay,  penetrating  several 
hundred  miles  further  than  any  one  had  ever 
gone  before,  to  the  west    The  expedition  vin- 
tered  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.    Thdr  progress  in  the  coring  was  beset 
with  many  difficulties.    They  met  with  stonoa, 
the  provisions  gave  out,  the  crew  mutinied; 
and,  finally,  a  portion  of  the  mutineers  re* 
turned  to  England,  but  without  Hudson,  who 
perished  by  the  way.    It  was  now  supposed 
that  Hudson's  bay  was  a  great  outlet  into  the 
Pacific  waters,  and  sanguine  expectations  were 
entertained  that  here  would  be  found  the  de* 
siderated  north-west  passage.    Within  the  next 
6  years  several  eiq>editions  were  made  into 
Hudson's  bay;  and  two  important  channels, 
Fox  channel  and  Sir  Thomas  Kowe's  Welcome, 
were  partially  explored.     In  1616  Baffin  ex- 
plored pretty  thoroughly  the  bay  called  afker 
tdm,  even  entering  the  month  of  Lancaster 
sound.    Baffin's  survey  was  very  exact,  and  for 
upward  of  50  years  after  his  explorations,  no 
navigator  penetrated  beyond  him.    Meantime, 
however,  me  Russians  were  actively  exploring 
in  another  direction.    By  overland  expeiiitions 
through  Siberia,  and  by  vessels  through  Behr- 
ing's  strait,  they  sought  to  establish  the  practi- 
cability of  a  passage  to  the  north-east    It  was 
on  one  of  these  expeditions  that  the  extreme 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  fint 
closely  remarked*     Notwithstanding   the  iU 
successes  of  divers  expeditions,  the  Russian 
government  persevered.    In  1741  Behring  set 
sail  with  an  expedition  from  the  harbor  of  fit 
Peter  and  St  Paul  (Petropaulovaki)  in  £amtr 
chatka.    The  crew  snfiTered  greatly  on  this  ex- 
pedition.   After  various  bufietings  before  se- 
vere gales,  having  twice  made  tiie  American 
coast  and  been  driven  off  to  sea,  the  commander 
(Behring)  died ;  the  vessels  were  wrecked ;  the 
crews  wintered  on  an  island  known  as  Behnng'a 
island ;  buUt  a  small  vessel  the  following  q;>ring  *, 
and  finally  reached  Kamtchatka  Aug.  S5,  the 
year  after  they  sailed.    We  have  i^ace  only 
to   make   bare   mention   of  the   expeditions 
in  1760  of  Shalarof^  who  perished  of  starva- 
tion with  all  his  crew ;  of  Andr^eff ;  and  of 
Oapt  Billings,  who  started  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kolyma  in  Siberia.    None  of  these  resulted 
in  important  additions  to  the  stock  of  geograph- 
ical knowledge ;  and  so  we  come  to  the  last  of 
the  Russian  efforts — ^the  sledge  expeditions  of 
Von  Wrangell  and  Anion,  between  the  years 
1820-'23.  These  explorers  penetrated  to  lat.  70<' 
51'  N.  long.  157®  26'  W.,  and  reported  an  open 
sea  in  the  distant  north,  which  precluded  for- 
ther  operations  with  sledges.  The  natives  whom 
they  met  at  various  points,  spoke  of  land  still 
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ibrtberfiortZu  They  did  not  see  it,  ho weyer.  The 
Boffiiu  goTenunent  seems  now  to  have  been 
mwiOmgl/  satisfied  of  the  impracticability  of  a 
florth-eaat  passage,  and  the  extreme  difficoltiea 
ittendii]^  explorations  in  the  ocean  to  the  norUi 
of  Siberia;  ^edge  navigation  being  interrupted 
lijhrgd  tracts  of  oprai  water,  while  naval  ex- 
itotioDs  were  rendered  yet  more  impossible 
Ij  the  vast  fielda  of  ice  which  constantly  goard 
t&B  Siberian   ooasts. — l^e  return  now  to  the 
British  Davigatora^    between  whom  and   the 
Amcfficanft    uie   x^^i^'i^    a^  honors  of  arctic 
expioratton   -were   lienceforth   to  be   divided. 
Hudson^s  bax    'W'as    yet    considered   a  great 
(mtlet  towaid.    the    north-west,  and  in  1748 
the  British   parliament  offered  a  reward  of 
ISOiOOO   to    the     crew   who   should   accom- 
(fiah  a'paaaage   norths- west  by  way  of  Hud- 
eon's  bay.    Between  1769-'72  a  Mr.  Heame 
msde  three  overland  journeys  north  toward 
the  Polar  sea.     In  the  8d  he  discovered  and 
tnoed  to  its  month  the  Oom>ermine  river.    In 
1778  Gi^t.  Phipps  (Lord  Mnlgrave)  was  sent 
oat  with  instructions  to  reach  the  north  i>oleb 
i^^om  this  time  forth  the  arctic  explorations 
were  no  longer  merely  for  purposes  of  advan- 
taging oonuneroe,  but  in  great  part  for  scien- 
ti&s  objects,  and  with  the  purpose  of  elucidat- 
ing various  geographical  and  scientific  prob- 
lems;,  and  satisfying  an  intelligent  curiosity. 
Fhipp%  sailing  along  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen, 
reached  lat.    80^   48'— not   so    far   north  as 
Hudson,  who  attained  Sl^'  80'  in  1607.    In  1776 
Ospt.  Cook  sailed  on  his  last  and  fatal  expedi- 
tion, wi&  instructions  to  attempt  the  Polar  sea, 
by  way  of  Behring's  straits.    He  penetrated  only 
to  lat.  TO^  45'.    From  his  great  experience  and 
soccesB  as  a  navigator  ardent  expectations  were 
entertained  that  he  would  accomplish  what  no 
one  ^se  had  enooeeded  in.    A  vessel  was  de- 
opatdied  to  Baffin^s  bay,  there  to  await  him. 
Bnjt  in  vwn.     The  ice  he  found  to  form  a  solid 
barrio   entirely  across  his  path.    Previous  to 
Cook^a  expedition  the  conditions  of  the  parlia- 
mentary reward  had  been  extended  so  as  to  in- 
dude  any  northern  passage  for  ships,  and  an  ad- 
ditional  reward  of  £5,000  was  offered  to  tiie 
crew  tiiat  should  penetrate  to  within  1^  of  the 
pole.     In  1T89,  Mackenzie,  in  a  land  expedi- 
tioa,  discovered  and  traced  to  its  mouth  the 
river  »dled  alter  him,  without,  however,  achiev- 
ing any    other   result.     The  next  2  expedi- 
iMoa  set  ssQ  in  1818,  one  under  the  command  of 
Oapt.  Boss  sod  lient  Parry  to  discover  the 
north-^reBt  passage;  the  other  under  Capt.  Bu- 
cban  and  laent  (Sir  John)  Franklin,  to  pen^ 
tnte  to  the  north  pole.    Of  the  last-mentioned 
azpeditioa  the  objects  were,  of  course,  entire- 
ly aetentifle.    The  commanders  were  instructed 
to  paaa  norUiward  between  Spitsbergen  and 
GieealaiBd  without  stop,  and  to  make  eveiy  ef- 
Ibrt  to  reach  the  north  pole.    They  found  the 
teniperHtare  sloag  the  western  shore  of  Spitz- 
^mrgok  unezpectecDy  mild.    But  they  did  not 
■Bcceed  hi  penetrating  further  than  84°  84', 
and  did  sot  get  dear  of  the  ice  which  sm> 


rounded  them  in  this  latitude  without  encoun- 
tering great  danger.  One  of  the  ships,  the  Do- 
rothea, beiug  much  shattered  by  the  ice,  the  ex- 
pedition was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  2  ves- 
sels returned  home  without  accomplishing  auy 
material  result  beyond  making  some  interesting 
experiments  on  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  earth, 
on  the  refraction  of  the  air  in  high  latitudes, 
and  on  magnetic  phenomena.— With  the  otiier 
expedition  it  was  proposed  to  explore  the  great 
openings  reported  by  Bafin  to  exist  at  tiie 
western  extreme  of  Baffin's  bay,  and  to  report 
fully  upon  the  state  of  the  coasts  and  waters 
visited,  with  the  scientific  phenomena  witness- 
ed. The  expedition  sailed  April  18,  1818. 
They  passed  along  the  Greenluid  coast;  met 
ice  first  off  Waygat  island ;  saw  natives  fiuiher 
along,  who  refused  with  horror  their  biscuit 
and  sweetmeats,  but  drank  train-oil ;  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  red  snow ;  passed  Wostenholm 
sound,  looked  into  Smitii's  strait,  steered  sonth 
along  the  western  shore  past  Smith's  sound; 
and  finally,  Aug.  80,  entered  Lancaster 
sound.  They  were  now  arrived  upon  unex- 
plored ground,  and  the  crews  first  entertained 
the  fe^ings  of  discoverers.  It  was  not  sup* 
posed  that  Lancaster  sound  was  in  point  of  £BM9t 
more  than  a  bay,  and  the  vessels  were  steered 
into  it  with  many  misgivings.  After  sailing  up 
some  60  miles  it  was  thought  that  Isnd  was  dis- 
covered, extendiog  completelv  across  from 
shore  to  shore  of  the  supposed  bay;  and,  the 
weather  threatening  a  storm,  the  vessels  were 
put  about.  After  exploring  the  coast  to  the 
southward  and  eastward  for  some  distance,  the 
vessels  returned  to  England,  where  they  ar- 
rived in  October  (1818).  Oapt.  Boss  reported 
Lancaster  sound  to  be  a  bay  through  which 
there  was  no  practicable  outiet  to  the  ocean 
beyond.  In  this  opinion  several  of  his  officers 
by  no  means  agreed ;  and  it  appears  that  he 
£uled  to  convince  the  scientific  public  of  Eng- 
land of  the  correctness  of  his  view.  Lieut.  Par- 
ry, who  was  as  positive  and  sanguine  that  Lan- 
caster inlet  was  a  sound  as  was  Boss  that  it  was 
a  bay,  was  intrusted  with  another  expedition 
wherewith  to  establish,  if  possible,  the  fact. 
The  Heda  was  his  own  vessel  The  Griper^ 
nndfir  the  command  of  Lieut  laddon,  was  the 
consort  The  expedition  numbered  94  men,  and 
was  fitted  out  with  provisions  for  2  years. 
The  vessels  sailed  May  11, 1819;  first  fell  in 
with  ice  June  18,  and  found  themselves  firm- 
ly beleaguered  on  the  25th.  They  entered  Lan- 
caster sound  July  80.  But  it  was  not  till 
Aug.  8  that  both  vessels  were  able  to  lay  their 
course  &irly  up  the  channel.  Then  they  made 
a  rapid  run  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  Barrow's 
straits,  passing  divers  islands,  bays,  and  head- 
lands, naming  them  as  they  passed,  and  finally 
reached  the  mouth  of  Prince  Begent's  inlet 
They  had  now  advanced  further  than  any  mari- 
ners had  ever  gone  before  them.  They  were 
approaching  the  magnetic  pole,  and  found  their 
compasses  of  little  use.  The^  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  achieving  the  great  ob- 
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ject  of  this  and  other  ezpeditionfr—a  north-west 
passage.  They  pushed  forward,  meeting  and 
OYerooming,  or  avoiding  various  obstacles,  nntil 
Sept.  4,  when  Parry  annonnoed  to  his  delight- 
ed  crew  that,  havix^a^  passed  the  110th  parallel 
of  longitude,  they  were  entitled  to  the  reward 
of  jB5,000  offered  by  parliament  for  this  achieve- 
ment. On  Sept.  20  they  were  imbedded  in  ice, 
and  ftirther  progress  was  stopped.  They  cut 
^eir  way  ont  and  retomed  to  Melville  idand, 
where  they  prepared  to  spend  the  winter. 
Here  they  made  observations^  collected  sped- 
mens,  noticed  the  different  animals  which  con- 
stitnte  the  limited  /ottna  of  that  region,  and, 
when  the  weather  permitted,  made  ezcorsiona 
to  different  parts  of  the  island,  finding-— partio- 
nlarly  on  the  western  shore— mosses,  a  dwarf 
willow,  saxifrage,  and  some  small  grass  in  tiie 
spring.  On  June  1  of  the  following  year  it 
was  yet  very  cold.  By  the  2d  week  in  Jane 
the  gromid  was  to  some  extent  thawed  ont, 
and  travelling  was  rendered  difficult  On 
Aug.  2  the  mass  of  ice  which  had  confined 
the  ships  in  their  harbor  broke  np  and  fioat- 
ed  out,  setting  the  explorers  at  liberty.  By 
the  15th  they  were  again  imbedded  in  ice, 
having  made  but  little  advance.  Finding 
their  westward  progress  entirely  barred,  they 
finally  put  about  for  home,  reaching  Britain  in 
safety,  and  with  the  crews  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. So  successful  a  voyage  raised  high 
the  exj^ectations  of  all  interested,  and  it  was 
determined  to  send  Parry  out  again.  He  ac- 
cordingly sailed,  in  command  of  the  Heda  and 
Fury,  m  May,  1821,  with  instructions  to  make 
for  Repulse  bay,  by  way  of  Hudson^s  straits, 
with  the  expectation  of  thus  avoiding  much  ox 
the  ice  which  had  defeated  the  previous  expe- 
dition. Before  this,  however,  in  September, 
1819,  an  overland  expedition  was  sent  out  firom 
York  Factory,  on  the  western  shore  of  Hudson^s 
bay,  with  instructions  to  explore  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oop- 
permine,  eastward.  This  expedition  consisted 
of  lieut.  Sir  John  Franklin,  Dr.  Sir  John 
Richardson,  two  midshipmen,  Messrs.  Hood  and 
Back,  and  a  seaman  named  Hepburn.  In  the 
event  of  Parry^s  making  the  coast,  on  his  1st 
expedition,  the  two  expeditions  were  to  co- 
operate. They  reached  Ghipewyan  on  Hardi 
26,  having  accomplished  a  foot  journey  of  856 
mUes,  with  the  weather  so  intensely  cold  that 
the  mercury  sank  to  the  bulb  of  the  thermome- 
ter and  then  froze.  In  July,  1820,  they  travel- 
led 500  miles  more  to  Fort  Enterprise,  where 
the  party  wintered,  while  Mr.  (Sir  George)  Back, 
the  midi&ipman,  returned  to  Fort  Ghipewyan, 
to  hurry  along  the  supplies  necessary  for  the 
next  season's  operations.  Mr.  Back,  after  in- 
numerable hardships,  returned  to  Fort  Enter- 
prise March  17,  1821,  having  travelled  over 
1,100  miles,  sometimes  two  or  three  days  with- 
out tasting  food,  with  no  covering  at  night  but 
a  blanket  and  deerskin,  and  with  we  thennome- 
ter  ranging  between  47^  and  57^  bdowjEcro.  On 
June  80, 1621,  the  party,  having  dragged  their 


canoes  and  supplies  frx>m  Fort  Enterprise  to  the 
Goppermine,  80  miles,  embarked  on  that  stream, 
and  floated  seaward.    They  reached  tiie  sea 
July  18,  and  immediately  commenced  paddliDg 
to  the  east    They  sailed  and  paddled  along 
shore  550  miles,  and  imagined  themselves  upon 
the  point  of  emerging  into  the  vast  Arctic  ocean, 
when,  to  their  dismay,  they  discovered  that 
they  had  just  reached  tne  bottom  of  a  huge  bay 
With  but  8  days'  provisions  remaining,  they 
sadly  turned  back.  Sept  1,  and,  unable  even 
to  reach  their  starting  point,  built  2  small 
canoes  of  the  larger  ones,  and  ascended  Hood 
river,  a  short  distance  west  of  Point  Tumagain, 
the  spot  where  they  gave  up  further  progress 
eastward.    Bhort  of  f<M)d,'  in  a  country  deserted 
even  by  the  few  animals  which  supply  the  scanty 
larder  of  the  arctic  voyaeer,  ill  provided  with 
all  that  could  facilitate  their  progress,  eating 
the  remains  of  their  old  shoes  and  whatever 
scraps  of  leather  they  had,  obliged  from  ex- 
haustion to  abandon  their  canoes  when  tbey 
came  to  rapids,  subsisting,  at  the  last,  upon 
rock  tripe  and  the  mosses  which  they  could 
gather  by  the  way,  disappointed  in  finding 
assistance  at  a  station  where  they  had  ex- 
pected it,  the  sufferings  of  this  party  were 
almost  unparalleled,  and  such  as  but  few  men 
could  have  endured.     They  lost  2  of  their 
companions,  and  reached,  in  July,  1822,  York 
Factory,  whence   they  had   started  8  years 
before.     In  these  8  years  they  had  accom- 
plished a  Journey  of  over  6,500  miles,  with- 
out accomplishing  that  which  they  had  set 
themselves  to  do,  or  proving  aught  but  that 
Christian  fortitude  and  perseverance  suffice  to 
overcome  even  the  greatest  obstacles.    Mean- 
time, Captains  Parry  and  Lyon,  in  the  Fury  and 
Hecla,  made  Southampton  island,  the  torminna 
of  Hudson's  strait,  early  in  August,  1821,  and 
immediately  steered  to  the  north,  up  Foz*fl 
channel     Passing  a  bay  hitherto  unknown, 
which  they  named  after  the  duke  of  York,  thej 
entered  Repulse  bay,  in  the  hope  of  finding  here 
an  outiet  toward  the  Arctic  ocean.    Leaving 
Bepulse  bay,  they  started  upon  the  exploration 
of  a  hitherto  entirely  unknown  region.  They  met 
with  many  difficulties,  and  made  slow  progress, 
finding  it  necessary  to  explore  every  inaentation 
of  t^e  coast  in  the  hope  of  finding  somewhere 
the  hoped-for  outlet  toward  the  sea.    Toward 
the  dose  of  September,  the  ice  began  to  accu- 
mulate, and  Parry  was  obliged  to  cut  into  a 
large  fio^  and  make  there  a  winter  harbor  f(X 
his  vessdis.    The  winter  was  devoted  to  varions 
soientdfio  experiments.    The  ships  were  visited 
on  several  occasions  by  Esquimaux,  who,  how- 
ever, could  give  them  no  information  concerning 
the  country  they  lived  in.    It  was  July  before 
they  were  once  even  fi*ee  of  ice,  and  able  to 
make  progress  on  their  voyaga     It  was  near 
the  entrance  of  Lyon  inlet  where  they  had 
wintered.    They  made  their  way  to  the  north, 
up  Fox  channel,  slowlv,  against  a  current  set- 
tmg  to  the  southward,  and  reached,  Aug.  14, 
the  small  island  of  Igloolik,  situated  at  the 
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eatrsnce  of  a  strait  whioh  thej  were  deter- 
mined to  pass  througn.    This  strait,  called  after- 
ward the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Heda,  was 
filled  with  ioe.    The  ships  were  long  detained, 
reached  the  middle  of  ^e  strait  only  in  Sep- 
tember, and  were  obliged  to  return  to  Igloo- 
Hk,  for  the  winter,  Oct.  80.    Another  winter 
(1822-'23)  was  passed  here.    The  next  spring 
pro?ed  nnfavorable.    The  expeditions  by  land 
were  able  to  effect  but  little,  on  aoooont  of  the 
extreme  mggedness  of  the  shore.     The  first 
week  in  Augost  was  past  before  the  ships  were 
released  from  their  icy  harbor ;  and  Parry,  who 
saw  all  advance  to  the  north  barred,  even  then, 
by  yast  masses  of  ice,  retomed  home,  arrivinff 
in  England  in  Oct  1828.    Bo  far  but  little  had 
been  accomplished.    Bnt  the  government  was 
not  discouraged,  and  the  explorers  seem  to  have 
been  ever  hopeful,  and  ever  ready  for  new 
trials  and  sufoerings.    Four  expeditions  were 
now  fitted  out     The  1st,  oonsisdng  of  2  ships, 
onder  Parry,  was  to  try  Prince  Regent's  inlet, 
wMch  it  was  supposed  would  be  found  to  open 
at  its  southern  extreme,  into  that  great  open 
Arctic  sea,  of  which  so  much  was  hoped.    The 
2d  party,  under  the  command  of  Franldin,  was 
to  descend  the  Mackenzie  river  to  the  sea,  and 
there  divide,  one  party  turning  to  tJie  east,  the 
other  endeavoring;  to  penetrate  westward,  even 
toBehiing's  straits.    Captain  Beechey,  in  the 
Blossom,  was  despatched  around  Oape  Horn,  to 
sail  through  Behring's  straits  and  make  head- 
way to  the  east  as  far  as  Eotzebue  sound,  where 
be  was  to  wait  for  Franklin^s  overland  party. 
The  4th  expedition  (Capt  Lyon,  in  the  Griper) 
was  to  pass    to  the  south  of  Southampton 
island  up  Sir    Thomas  Bowe's  Welcome,  to 
Bepnlse  bay ;  then  to  cross  the  MdviUe  isth- 
miu,  and  survey  the  ooast  as  far  as  Frank- 
lin's Point  Tumagain.    This  expedition  was  un- 
fortunate; the  vessel  was  twice  nearly  wrecked, 
and  the  expedition  was  abandoned  when  yet 
80  miles  distant  from  Bepulse  bay.     Parry's 
expedition  sailed  in  May,  1824^  entered  Lancas- 
ter sound  in  September,  got  into  tiie  ice,  and 
was  obliged  to  winter  in  Port  Bowen,  near^the 
entrance  of  the  sound.    The  following  Jhly, 
when  starting  forward  again,  the  Fury  was 
wrecked,  and  Parrv  returned  to  i^and  in  the 
Heck,  with  a  double  crew.    The  only  object 
gained  hy  this  disastrous  expedition  was  a  con- 
trivance whereby  the  compass  was  made  to 
work  perfectly  under  all  circumstances,  and  in 
all  places,  no  matter  how  near  the  maonetio 
polc^  thus  obviating  a  most  serious  difficmty  in 
arctic  navigatioD.    This  was  accomplished  by 
amply  placing  a  small  circular  plate  of  inm 
near  the  compass. — ^We  come  now  to  Frank- 
hn^s   eoq^edition.      The   officers  forming   his 
staff  were  Dr.  Richardson,  lieut  Back,  Mr. 
Kendall,  and  Mr.  T.  Drummond,  a  naturalist. 
They  arrived  at  Fort  Chipewyan  in  July,  1825 ; 
passed  on  to  Great  Bear  lake,  where  the  party 
woe  to  winter;    and  thence  a  small  party 
with  Franklin  descended  the  Maokemde  to  the 
sea,  which  ^ey  reached  at  a  point  in  lat  02^ 


14',  long.  186°  57',  1,045  miles  fhnn  Great  Slave 
lake.  Here,  on  an  eminence  ovwlooking  the 
Arctic  ocean,  Fhinklin  had  the  moumftd  privi* 
lege  of  unAirling  to  the  cold  breeze  a  banner 
presented  to  him  by  his  wife  for  this  purpose, 
as  she  lay  on  her  death-bed  but  a  few  days 
before  his  departure.  She  died  the  day  after 
he  left  England.  On  June  28, 1826,  the  whole 
party  again  started  from  their  quarters,  down 
the  Madkenzie.  The  expedition  separated,  ao* 
cording  to  the  previously  planned  course  <^ 
operations.  Franklin,  going  to  the  westward, 
reached  the  sea,  and  penetrated  as  far  west  as 
Return  Ree^inhit  70°  24',  and  long.  140''  87'  W., 
whence,  on  Aug.  18,  he  set  out  on  his  return 
for  the  Mackenzie,  the  weather  turning  bad, 
and  he  being  unaware  that  Beechey  was  waiting 
for  him  but  146  miles  to  the  westward.  The 
latter,  in  the  Bk>s8om,  had  passed  through 
Behrmg's  strait  and  anchored  near  Chamiaso 
island,  in  Kotzebue  sound,  on  July  22.  He 
waited  here  till  the  season  advancing  made  far- 
ther stay  dangerous ;  and  then  sailed  fbr  Petro> 
paulovski.  The  following  year  (1827)  he  again 
anchored  in  Eotzebue  sound,  but  of  course  did 
not  meet  Franklin's  party  as  he  had  hoped. 
Franklin  traced  the  coast  for  874  miles  from 
the  month  of  the  Mackenzie.  His  voyage  ex* 
tended  over  2,000  miles.  The  other  party 
(under  Dr.  Richardson)  accomplished  but  little, 
sailing  along  an  uninteresting  shore.  The 
whole  expedition  wintered  at  Great  Bear  hike, 
where  Franklin  instituted  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  terrestrial  magnetisnL  As  lus  winter 
quarters  la^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mag- 
netic pole  from  Parry's,  who  made  sunilar  ob- 
servations, it  follows,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Franklin,  that  *^for  the  same  months,  at  the 
interval  of  only  one  year.  Cant  Parry  and  my- 
self were  making  hourly  observations  on  2 
needles,  the  north  ends  of  which  pointed  almost 
directiy  toward  each  other,  though  our  actual 
distance  did  not  exceed  855  geogn^hical  miles; 
and  while  the  needle  of  Port  Bowen  was  in- 
creasing its  westerly  direction,  ours  was  increas- 
ing its  easterly,  and  the  contrary — ^the  variation 
bemg  west  at  Port  Bowen,  and  east  at  Fort 
Framdin— a  beautiftd  and  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  solar  influence  on  the  daily  variation." — ^We 
now  come  again  to  an  expedition  whose  object 
was  to  reach  the  north  pole.  In  1806  Mr. 
Scoresby,  a  whaleman  and  private  discoverer, 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  81^  80'  north,  fruiher 
than  any  one  had  gone  before  him.  Buchan  and 
IVanklin  so  completelv  fiftiled  in  the  ship  expe- 
dition in  1818,  that  Mr.  Scoresby  was  led  to 
advise  an  expedition  to  proceed  by  boats  so 
fixed  on  sledges  as  to  be  easily  dragged  overthe 
ice.  Oapt  Parry  received  the  ooinmand  of  an 
expedition  fitted  out  in  accordance  with  tl^ 
idea.  Two  boats,  covered,  well  built,  and  set 
upon  sledges,  were  to  be  landed  upon  the 
northern  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  whence  they 
were  to  be  dragged  or  sailed  as  ice  or  water 
presented  itself!  It  was  June  20,  1827,  be- 
fore Parry  started  with  his  boats,  which  coof 
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tained  71  dajB*  provisions.  Thej  met  with 
many  difficulties  from  the  outset — thin  ice. 
rooffk  ioe,  short  tracts  of  water  interspersea 
with  shorter  tracts  of  ioe ;  and  snow-blindnesa 
among  the  orews.  The  last  evil  thej  obyialed 
hj  travelling  altogether  at  niffhl^  oompletdj 
reversiDg  the  naoal  order  of  living,  and  for 
many  days  sleeping  regularly  by  day  and  posh- 
ing forward  by  night.  So  slow  was  their  pro- 
ffress  that  in  6  days  of  nnremitting  exertions, 
OEom  Jane  24  to  29,  they  made  but  10  miles 
dnenorth.  Setting  ontwitii  the  hope  of  reaching 
Hie  pole,  they  finally  willingly  compromised  on 
the  88d  degree.  Even  this  they  were  not  des- 
taned  to  reach.  The  ice  on  which  they  travelled 
moved  .to  the  south,  in  a  body,  about  as  fast  as 
they  could  move  northward,  and,  on  reaching 
82^  45',  they  gave  up.  They  were  then  by  ob- 
servation distant  from  the  Heda  172  miles.  To 
attain  this  distance  they  had  actually  passed 
over  292  miles  of  ice  and  water ;  and  having  to 
make  several  of  their  days'  journeys  over  8  or 
4  times  on  account  of  tiie  moving  ice,  it  was 
calculated  that  they  really  travelled  668  miles. 
They  got  back  from  this  most  discoaraging  and 
laborious  expedition  Aug.  21,  thus  si^iallv 
fiuling  in  the  only  attempt  ever  made  to  reach 
the  pole  by  going  direct  over  the  icy  barrier 
which  gottnds  it,  a  prqject  which  bore  upon  its 
&oe  more  likelihood  of  success  than  any  other 
ever  devised  for  the  same  object — ^We  come 
next  to  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  (^  Felix 
Booth,  and  commanded  by  Oapt  Ross  and  his 
nephew,  Commander  (BUr  James)  Ross,  in  the 
Victory,  a  vessd  fitted  to  use  steam  in  calm 
weather.  The  object  was  to  find  a  north-west 
passage  by  some  opening  leading  out  of  Prince 
Regent's  inlet.  The  Victory  sailed  in  May, 
1829 ;  entered  Prince  RM^nt's  inlet  Aug.  9 ; 
made  the  scene  of  the  Fury  %  wreck  on  the  12th; 
andj  on  the  16th,  reached  the  furthest  point 
achieved  by  Parry,  whose  explorations  it  was 
intended  to  follow  up.  They  now  met  with 
many  difficulties  from  the  ice.  Amid  these, 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
they  worked  their  way  alons  800  miles  d 
hitherto  undiscovered  coast  and  finally  reached 
a  point  only  about  200  miles  distant  from  the 
extreme  point  reached  by  fVanklin  on  his  last 
expedition  from  the  westward.  As  the  shore 
here  suddenly  trended  to  the  westward,  the 
voyagers  now  entertained  strong  hopes  that  the 
intervening  200  miles  would  be  navigable  at 
some  future  time.  The  season,  however,  was 
now  over,  imd  Oct.  7  they  got  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  a  place  they  nameii  Felix  harbor.  Sept. 
17^  1880,  they  once  more  got  under  way. 
After  making  8  miles,  they  again  entered  winter 
quarters,  where  they  remamed  till  Aug.  28. 
1881.  After  making  4  miles  (which  consumed 
a  month's  time)  they  again,  Sept.  27,  got  into 
winter  quarters.  It  was  during  April,  1881, 
that  Oapt  Ross,  on  a  sledghig  expedition,  for 
the  first  time  reached  and  fixed  the  position  of 
the  true  magnetic  pole.  The  spot  was  in  lat. 
70«  5'  17",  and  kaag.  96«^  46'  45"  W.  The  scurvy 


appearing  among  the  crew,  it  was  finally  deemed 
best  to  abandon  the  ship,  and  with  the  boats 
on  sledges  to  make  for  the  place  of  the  Fury's 
former  wreck.    After  almost  incredible  hard- 
ships and  sufferings,  they  reached  this  ^t 
July  1,  1882,  having  left  their  ship  April  28. 
Here,  on  Fnrv  beach,  thev  were  obUged  to 
pass  another  wmter—1882-%8.   The  crews  suf- 
fered much.    Several  died,  and  many  others 
were  sick.    They  started  again  for  tiie  open 
sea  July  8,  1888,  and   Aug.  26  descried  a 
vessel,  which  took  them  on  board.    The  cap- 
tain   refosed    at   first    to  believe  that  Cap- 
tain Ross  and   his   crew  stood  before  him. 
They  had    been   given   up  for   dead,  for  S 
years  past.    On  Sept.  80,  1888,  they  reached 
the  Orkneys,  having  been  absent  since  Hay, 
1829.     In  Feb.  1888,  Back,  with  Dr.  Eing,  a 
naturalist  and  surgeon,  left  England  for  an  over- 
land eipedition  in  search  of  Ross's  party.  Thej 
reachea  Fort  Resolution,  on  the  Grest  Bear 
lake,  August  8.    They  passed  on  to  Moskox 
lake,  to  the   north   and   east,  but  returned 
to  -winter    at    Fort    Reliance,    where  the/ 
suffered  terribly  from  scarcity  of  food,  and  a 
temperature  which  brought  the  thermometer 
to  102^  below  the  freezing  point.    Back  says, 
^*0n  one  occasion,  while  washing  my  face 
foiMn  three  feet  of  the  fite^  my  hair  was  actu- 
ally dotted  with  ice  before  I  had  time  to  dr; 
it."    On  April  25,  when  they  were  preparing 
to  start  for  the  searooast  to  the  north  and  east 
they  received  news  of  the  safety  of  Ross  and 
his  party.    On  June  28  they  launched  their 
boats   on  the   Thlew-ee-choh   river,   which, 
they  hoped,  would  take  them  to  the  Polar  sea. 
After  a  most  difBcult  navigation  of  680  nules, 
they  finally,  July  29,  reached  the  ocean,  at 
lat  tr"  11'  K  and  long.  94<»  80'  W.,  about 
87  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine. 
Its  whole  course  ran  through  a  country  without 
a  angle  tree— >^' an  iron-ribbed  country,"  Back 
calls  it,  ^^  desolate,  but  abounding  in  game." 
They  now  pushed  on  along  shore,  but  met  with 
constant  impediments,  and  were  finally,  Ang. 
14,  obliged  to  turn  back.    The  extreme  point 
they  reached  was  in  lat.  68^  18'  K  and  lonff. 
94^  68'  W.    The  entire  line  of  coast  was  lewl, 
and  devoid  of  vegetation.     They  arrived  at 
Fort  Reliance    Sept  IT.  having  been   nea^ 
ly  4  months  away,  and  naving  travelled  over 
a  large  tract  of  country  before  unexplored ;  bnt 
without  having  acc<»npli8hed  any  thing  of  im- 
portance towitfd  the  elucidation  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  possibility  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage.   Back  returned  to  England  in  Sept  1885, 
and  in  June,  1886,  set  out  in  tiie  Terror,  to 
complete  the  exploration  of  the  supposed  water 
connection  between  Ross's  winter  harbor,  in 
Prince  Regent's  inlet,  and  the  Point  Tumagain, 
whidi  Ross  had  so  vainlv  attempted  to  reach. 
They  were  unfortunate  from  the  first,  and  ac- 
complished nothing.    Simultaneously  with  this 
expedition,  the  Hudson  Bay  company  sent  oat  2 
men,  Deaee  and  Simpson,  to  descend  the  Kao- 
kenzie  river  to  thesea>  and  foUow^e  coast  to 
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te  west,  as  fiir  as  the  point  from  which  Beeehey 
tnrned  bade  to  go  out  of  B«hring'8  strait.  This 
voold  oomplete  the  sorvOT  of  aU  tiiat  part  of 
fte  Araerican  ahoree.  Thej  reached  Retam 
Beef;fVaiik]m'a  furthest  point  (Ang.  18d6),  in 
July,  1887.  Beyond  thjs  no  one  had  erer 
been.  They  reai^ied  Point  Barrow,  the  ex- 
tieme  p<nnt  attained  by  Beeohey  in  1826,  An* 
gost  4,  and  thns  oonapleted  their  task.  They 
diMovered  on  the  -waj  two  large  rivers,  which 
thqr  oriled  the  Gkffry  and  the  Colville.  Be- 
tandng  to  winter  qnarters  on  Great  Bear  lake, 
they  started  on  another  expedition,  to  explore 
t9  the  eastward,  in  Jane,  1888.  They  reached 
tiie  ooast  by  way  of  the  Ooopermine.  Finding 
their  progress  stopped  by  tne  ice,  a  portion  of 
die  party  set  out  to  the  eastward,  on  an 
ofmod  expedition.  Passing  IVanklin^s  Point 
IWnagain,  the  furthest  point  hitherto  reached 
from  the  west,  they  disooTered  an  ioe-encnm- 
bered  str^t  (X>ease^s  strait),  and  at  its  eastern 
eitremity  a  large  headland.  To  the  north  lay 
an  exteofflve  tract  of  land,  now  first  seen,  and 
which  they  called  Victoria  land.  Sarmoimt- 
iDg  the  ice-bonnd  cape,  tiie  explorers,  to  their 
SQiprisa,  foand  the  sea  beyond  entirely  free 
flf  iee;  Vietorta  land  stretching  for  40  miles 
to  the  £.  N.  £^  and  Ae  American  ooast  trend- 
lag  to  the  8.  £.  This  was  the  limit  of  their 
explorations  in  1888.  In  an  expedition  tiie  fd- 
lowing  yea^  they  sailed  throngh  Dease's  strait, 
aad  not  only  settled  the  coast  line,  np  to  the 
•pot  which  Back  had  reached  in  1884^  bat 
vent  beyond,  and  ascertained  that  the  estoary 
of  Baek,  into  whicdi  they  sailed,  separates 
Boothia  on  the  west  from  tiie  American  conti- 
asDt.  In  fact>  they  joined  their  discoveries 
y&j  nearly  to  those  of  Boss,  and  were  at  one 
tune  within  90  miles  of  the  place  he  fixed 
spon  as  the  locality,  daring  that  year,  of  the 
magnetic  pole.  The  entire  American  coast, 
akmg  the  Polar  sea,  was  now  explored,  except 
that  portion  lying  between  Dease  and  Simpson's 
extreme  point  on  the  west  of  Boothia,  and 
Boss's  winter  qnarters  on  the  east  side  of  the 
■me  land;  and  that  tract  lying  between  Boss's 
winter  qnarters  and  the  extreme  x>oint  reached 
by  Parry  in  1822,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait 
of  the  Fnry  and  Heda.  The  main  qnestion 
now  was  on  the  possibility  of  paanng  with 
dups  between  Boouua  and  me  American  main- 
laifed,  as,  if  this  were  possible,  the  passage  down 
Prince  Begeat^s  channel  wonM  be  the  easiest 
one,  for  ite  accompHshment  of  a  passage  to  the 
nortb^wesL  To  settle  this  question,  an  alMm- 
portant  one  in  its  bearings  npon  Aitore  explora* 
tioBs^  the  Hndson  Bigr  company,  in  1846,  sentont 
Dr.  John  Bae.  He  and  his  party  reached 
Obeetsrfield  inlet  July  18,  1846,  passed  Be- 
poiee  hay  safely,  and  conreyed  their  boats 
thence  into  the  gnlf  of  Akolee.  Wintering, 
hewerer,  at  Bepnlse  bay,  the  result  asked 
fiv,  ftom  their  expedition,  was  not  attained 
till  1847.  On  April  5  of  that  year  they 
■tarted  again  into  the  galf  of  Akolee.  On  the 
18tb  tbey  reached  an  inlet  which  ^r  John 


Boss  had  before  discovered,  in  one  of  his  land 
excorsbns,  daring  his  2  winters'  sojourn  on 
the  coast  of  Boothia,  and  (Boss  having  estab- 
lished the  continuity  of  the  coast  to  that  point) 
thus  proved  that  Boothia  is  connected  with  the 
American  mainland,  said  that,  consequently, 
there  is  no  outlet  toward  the  west,  throngh 
Prince  Begent's  inlet,  and  thus  was  destroyed 
the  most  plausible  of  all  the  suggested  passages  to 
the  north-west— that  which  bade  ndr  to  be 
most  generally  open  and  practicable.  Beturning 
to  recruit.  May  12,  Dr.  Bae  set  out  to  ex- 
plore the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Akolee, 
and  connect  his  surveys,  if  possible,  with  those 
of  Parry  (1822)  in  the  Fury  and  Heda  strsit 
On  May  27,  the  party  reached  a  point  from 
which,  during  an  mterlude  in  the  storm,  they 
saw  a  headland,  which  Bae  calls  Oape  Ellice, 
and  computes  to  be  in  lat  69"^  42^  N.  and 
long.  85^  8'  W.,  that  is  to  say,  within  10 
miles  of  the  Fnry  and  Heda  strait.  This 
completes  the  entu^  survey,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fury  and  Heda  strait  itsd^  and  thus 
was  finished,  with  this  exertion,  a  geograph- 
ical exploration  of  the  nordi^m  ooast  of  the 
Mitire  American  continent,  on  May  2Y,  1847. 
— ^We  come  now  to  the  last  voyage  of  Sir 
John  FrankHn.  The  discovery  of  a  north-west 
passage  was  no  longer  a  dream  of  the  mer- 
diants.  As  a  road  to  the  Indies,  this  passage 
had  been  for  some  time  given  up,  but  the  world 
of  science  anxioudy  demanded  farther  and 
more  complete  explorations,  mainly  to  establish 
tibe  disputed  separation  of  the  American  conti- 
nent ih>m  the  land  to  the  north.  Theie  were 
enough  men  found,  brave,  hardy,  and  adven- 
turoufi,  to  meet  the  widies  of  the  men  of 
science.  The  achievement  of  a  north-west 
passage  was  a  life-dream  of  Franklin,  and  to 
nim  was  intrusted  the  new,  and— so  it  was 
hoped— final  expedition.  The  Erebus  and  the 
Terror,  long  tried  in  arctic  navigation,  were  the 
vessels  chosen  for  the  voyage.  Each  was  fitted 
with  a  small  steam  engine,  and  screw  propeller 
to  work  in  calms  and  head  winds,  and  narrow 
ice  gorges.  Sir  John  Franklin  commanded  the 
Erebus,  Captain  Bichard  Oroeier  the  Terror. 
The  crews  amounted  to  188  men.  The  ves- 
sds  sailed  May  19, 1845,  in  company  with  a 
tender,  with  additiond  stores.  This  tender 
was  rdieved  snd  sent  home,  in  Davis's  strait^ 
where  the  vessds  were  fully  provisioned 
and  emiipped  for  a  8  years'  stay.  On  July  8, 
1845,  they  were  seen  by  a  whdeship,  in  kt  74® 
48',  and  long.  M""  18',  about  the  centre  of  Baf- 
fin's bay,  moored  to  an  iceberg,  and  waiting  an 
opening  into  Lancaster  sound.  This  is  the  last 
tune  the  vessds  were  ever  seen,  and  firom  this 
time  arctic  explorations  were  conducted  with  a 
main  view  to  relieving  Franklin's  expedition, 
or  discovering  its  remains.  iVankhn's  expedi^ 
tion  was  very  completely  equipped  in  all  re- 
spects, and  no  pains  nor  expense  were  spared 
to  provide  against  any  and  all  conceivable  acd- 
denti  in  the  regions  of  ceaseless  ice.  The  in- 
straetiiODs  of  the  admirahy  directed  Franklin, 
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after  Bending  home  the  transport  from  Davis^ 
straits,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Baffin's 
bay,  and  tfarongh  this  into  Lancaster  sound. 
Lwcaster  sound,  Barrow's  strait,  and  the  pas- 
sage to  Melville  island  the  admiralty  thought 
likely  to  be  dear  of  ioe,  and  Franklin  was 
therefore  instructed  to  *^push  westward^  with- 
out loss  of  time,  in  about  lat  74*"  15',  tdl  you 
have  reached  the  longitude  of  that  piortion  of 
land  on  which  Oape  Walker  is  situated  (North 
Somerset),  or  about  98^  W.  From  that  point 
we  desire  that  every  effort  be  used  to  endeavor 
to  penetrate  to  the  southward  and  westward  in 
a  course  as  direct  toward  Behiing's  straits,  as 
the  position  and  extent  of  the  ice,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  land,  at  present  unknown,  may  admit." 
Beyond  this,  Franklin  was  c^ven  authority  to 
act  as  unforeseen  emergencies  should  die* 
tate.  He  sailed,  as  before  said,  in  May,  1845. 
Toward  the  close  of  1847,  nothhig  having  been 
heard  of  the  expedition,  alarm  began  to  be  felt 
as  to  its  safety,  and  early  the  foUowing  year 

SL848},  8  different  expeditions  for  succor  were 
espatohed  by  the  British  government.  The 
first  of  these,  in  the  Plover,  Oommander  Thos. 
Moore,  and  the  Herald,  Oapt  Kellett)  was  to 
enter  Behring's  strait,  and  advance  at  least 
as  far  as  Ohionisso  island,  in  Eotsebue  sound, 
and  then  to  examine  the  coast  further  to  the 
eastward  in  boats.  The  expedition  was  joined 
by  the  Nancy  DawsoiL  a  pleasure  yacht,  owned 
and  commanded  by  Mr.  Robert  Bhedden,  who 
took  a  very  active  part  in  all  the  operations. 
The  vessels  reached  Chamisso  island  July  14^ 
1849,  proceeded  immediately  on  to  Icy  pointy 
and  thence  sent  the  boat  expedition  on  to  ex- 
plore, if  possible,  as  hr  as  the  Mackenzie  river. 
The  vessels  meantime  stood  to  the  north,  un- 
til, in  lat  72<>  61'  and  long.  168°  48',  they  were 
brought  to  by  densely  packed  ice.  Still  ex- 
ploring, on  Aug.  17  they  discovered  land,  some 
islands,  and  a  greater  body  of  land,  in  about 
hit.  71°  80',  and  long.  175°  W.  On  Aug.  U, 
part  of  the  boat  expedition  r^oined  the  ves- 
sels, the  remainder,  2  whale  boats,  having  been 
despatched,  according  to  previous  instructions, 
np  the  Mackenzie  river,  to  proceed  homeward 
by  way  of  Fort  Hope  and  York  Factory.  The 
returned  boats  had  explored  the  shore  as  &r  as 
Dease's  inlet,  but  haa  found  no  traces  of  the 
lost  voyagers.  The  following  summer  (1850), 
the  2  vessels  redxplored  the  same  ground,  but 
again  without  meeting  witii  any  traces  of 
Franklin.  The  Plover,  Oapt  Kellett,  was  left 
to  winter  in  G^antley  harbor,  and  the  Herald 
returned  home.  Meantime,  part  of  the  land 
party,  under  Sir  John  Richardson,  reached  the 
Polar  sea,  Aug.  4,  1847,  making  deposits  of 
pemmican  by  the  way,  at  convenient  points, 
along  Mackemde  river.  They  then  explored 
the  shore  to  the  east  for  800  miles,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oowpermine.  They  found  no  traces  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  The  next  summer,  1849, 
Sir  John  Richardson  having  returned  to  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Rae  explored  the  shores  of  WoUaston 
sound,  and  in  1850  he  repeated  his  explora- 


tions, but  with  like  non-success.    The  8d  expe- 
dition, that  under  command  of  Sir  James  Ross, 
sailed  from  England  May  12, 1848,  explored  the 
south  side  of  Lancaster  sound,  as  far  as  O&pe 
York,  and  thence  across  the  mouth  of  Prince 
Regent's  inlet,  wintered  at   Leopold  harbor, 
and  the  followhu;  spring  (1849)  explored  the 
shwes  of  North  Somerset  as  far  as  lat  72^  38' 
and  long.  95°  40'  W.,  discovering  what  was  not 
certainly  known  before,  that  North  Somerset 
and  Boothia  were  united  by  a  narrow  isthmoai 
They  explored,  also,  portions  of  the  shore  north 
of  Barrow's  straits,  and  both  sides  of  Prmoe 
Regent's  inlet,  establishing  the  partly  consola- 
tory fact  that  Franklin's  party  had  not  been 
lingering  anywhere  within  their  reach  the  past 
vrinter.    The  expedition  returned   to  Britain 
Nov.  8,  1849,  without  having  Mien  upon  any 
traces  of  Franklin.    The   non-success  of  all 
these  expeditions  caused  immediate  and  renew- 
ed efforts  to  be  made.    The  general  opinion  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  arotio  navigation, 
and  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  was  that  his  party 
was  ice-bound  amouff  the  islands  to  the  west- 
ward of  Melville  maud.    Thither,  therefore, 
were  the  next  efforts  mainly  to  be  directed.    In 
March,  1849,  the  British  government  gave  notice 
that  £20,000  would  be  awarded  to  any  private 
exploring  party,  of  any  country,  which  should 
render  efficient  aid  to  the  missing  explorers.  In 
1849  Lady  Franklin  had  a  supply  of  coals  and 
provisions  landed  upon  Oape  Hay,  south  side  of 
Lancaster  sound.    In  1850  8  new  expeditions 
were  sent  out  by  the  British  government,  with  in- 
structions mainly  identical  with  those  of  1848. 
The  year  1850  was,  however,  to  see  many 
more  expeditions  than  these  8  of  the  govern- 
ment   In  fact,  there  were  in  all  no  lees  than  8. 
We  wiU  mention  them  all,  with  the  portion  of 
the  general  object  intended  to  be  accomplished 
by  each.    First  on  the  list  comes  the  continua- 
tion of  Br.  Rae's  expedition  of  1849.    He  was 
to  penetrate  fhrther  to  the  north  than  he  had 
been  able  to  do  before;  and  to  examine  the 
shores  of  Bank's  island,  the  ooast  about  Gape 
Walker,  and  the  north  side  of  Victoria  hmd. 
Two  smaller  parties  were  at  the  same  lime  to 
follow  the  mainland  to  the  westward,  toward 
Point  Barrow,  one  descending  the  Mackenzie, 
the  other  the  Oolville. — Next  comes  the  Beh- 
ring's  strait  expedition,  consisting  of  the  En- 
terprise, Oapt  OoUinson,  and  the  Investigator, 
Commander  MoOlure.    They  were  instructed 
to  cruise  in  company  as  for  to  the  eastward  as 
they  could  get;  to  make  friends  of  die  Esqui- 
maux; to  make  occasional  deposits  of  provi- 
sions; and  to  prevent,  by  every  means,  any 
detention  of  the  vessels  in  the  ice.     The  Inves- 
tigator and  Plover  (the  last  already  in  the 
Pacific)  were  last  in  getting  through  Behring's 
strait.    The  commanders  of  these  two  vessels 
having  provisions  sufficient  to  last  till  1854 
(from  1850),  determined  to  push  on  resolutely, 
and  explore  as  far  as  they  possibly  oould ;  and 
here  we  must  leave  them. — ^Next  comes  the 
government  Baffin's  bay  expeditioxi,  consisting 
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of  the  Beiolttte,  Oapi  Aostiii,  and  the  Aasist- 
ADoe^  Gapt  Oinnuuie7-*-«ailiiL|  yesseb — aod  the 
Pioneer  and  Intrepid,  Oapt.  Sherrard  OBhome, 
both  screw  propeller  steamers.  The  instrno- 
tioos  to  this  expedition  ware  mainly  of  a  simi- 
lar tenor  to  those  given  the  Behring^s  strait 
oommandero.  This  fleet  sailed  in  the  spring 
of  1850.  The  schooner  Fehz,  and  a  small  ten- 
der, the  Mary,  formed  an  expedition  put  for- 
ward by  paUic  sabscription,  and  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Boss.  He  sailed  in  April,  1850, 
provisioned  for  18  months^  and  designing  to 
commence  at  Oape  Hotham,  at  the  west  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Wellington  channel^  and  exam* 
ine  all  the  headlands  to  Bank's  land.  Finding 
nothiog,  he  then  intended  to  leave  hia  tender 
and  poah  forward  for  a  second  season  in  the 
Felix.  The  Lady  Franklin,  fitted  oat  by  Lady 
Franklin,  and  conunanded  by  Oapt.  Penny, 
with  the  brig  Sophia,  sailed  also  in  1850,  in- 
tenduig  to  explore  as  ciromnstances  should 
seem  to  direct,  tmt  having  a  general  plan  some- 
what similar  to  the  government  ejroedition.— ^ 
Lady  Franklin  also  fitted  oat  and  den*ayed  two- 
thirds  of  the  expense  of  anotlier  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  the  schooner  Prince  Albert^  command- 
ed by  Commander  Oharles  Forsyth  and  Mr.  W. 
P.  8now,  both  Yolunteers.  Theur  object  waste 
examine  the  shores  of  Prince  Regent's  inlet 
and  the  gulf  of  Boothia,  and  to  send  oat  over- 
land travellii^g  parties  to  explore  tiie  western 
side  of  Boothia,  down  to  Dease  and  Simpson's 
Btndt.  The  Albert  sailed  in  June,  1850.— The 
Advance  and  Rescue,  under  the  command  of 
Heat.  De  Hav^d,  formed  an  American  expedi- 
tion, fitted  out  hf  the  United  States  govern- 
ment,  hot  at  the  cost  diiefly  of  Henry  G&innell, 
Esq.,  of  New  York.  This  expedition  left  New 
York  May  24,  1850.  Its  plan  was  to  push  for- 
ward, without  delay,  toward  Bank's  land  and 
Melville  island,  and  generally  to  make  the  best 
use  of  every  opportunity  for  exploring  in  that 
direction. — ^Lastly  comes  the  North  Star,  a 
trusportship,  containing  stores  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  Jam^  Ross.  She  wintered  at  the  head 
of  WostenholDX  sound,  in  lat  76"*  88',  the  fnr- 
tiiestnorth  any  vessel  ever  wintered  except  Dr. 
Kane's,  aud  returned  to  En^^d  in  Sept  1850. 
—It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  now  no  leas 
tiian  11  vessels,  exclusive  of  the  North  Star,  on 
the  eastern  arctic  waters.  OttipU  Ommaney 
of  the  Assistance,  came  upon  the  first  tracea 
of  the  miaaing  mariners,  at  Cape  Riley,  Aug. 
23, 1850.  A  more  minute  examination  of  the 
ooontry  immediately  surrounding  gave  india- 
pntable  proof  that  Franklin's  party  had  so- 
jonmed  about  there  for  some  time.  The  site  of 
atent^  paved  with  small  stones;  quantitiea  of 
birds^  bonee  lying  around ;  aa  also  meat  canis- 
ters, were  the  traces  discovered  at  Oape  Riley. 
At  Beechey  island,  about  8  miles  west  of  the 
cape,  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  Wellington 
^dumnel,  lAent.  Osborne  finally  came  upon  the 
encampment  of  the  party — ^in  fact  the  first  win- 
ter quarters  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  objects 
here  diaeoTered  were  a  large  number  of  empty 


preserved  meat  tins,  the  embankment  of  a 
nouse,  with  carpenters  and  armorers^  working 
places,  and  other  remains  of  a  large  establish- 
ment ;  and  finally,  the  graves  of  8  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  which  bore  date 
of  the  winter  of  1845-'6.  Further  on.  on  the 
ialand,  there  were  the  remains  of  a  garden,  and 
various  articles  of  apparel  lying  about  Lieut. 
De  Haven,  of  the  American  enedition,  visited 
the  place  on  Aug.  25,  and, made  another  thor- 
ough search.  The  officers  of  the  Prince  Albert^ 
as  well  as  Oapt  Penny,  also  examined  the  en- 
tire ground  very  minutely.  Singcdarly,  not  all 
thia  searching  brought  to  light  any  document 
which  could  give  the  slightest  trace  of  the  fh- 
tore  intentions  of  the  party.  Taking  for  granted 
the  fact  that  there  was  nothmg  of  the  kind 
left,  it  is  only  to  be  supposed  thai  they  had  so 
far  met  with  no  extraordinary  perila,  and  de* 
parted  ftom  the  ialand  in  a  very  aanguine  frame 
of  mind,  little  thinking  of  the  terrible  fate  which 
waa  but  just  coming  upon  them.  The  belief 
of  those  having  the  greatest  experience  and  the 
best  judgment,  is,  that  the  lost  party  were  de- 
tained at  Beechey  ialand  till  late  in  the  season 
(1846),  and  that^  on  account  of  some  sudden 
movement  in  the  blockading  ice,  they  departed 
suddenly.  The  government  ships  wintered  but 
little  distance  from  each  other;  and  tiie  spring 
of  1861  was  devoted  to  land  expeditions,  in 
which  the  shores  of  Wellington  channel,  the 
coast  of  Bank's  land,  and  the  waters  leading 
from  Barrow^s  strait  to  Melville  island,  were  to 
be  thoroughly  explored.  The  various  parties 
made  a  thorough  search  on  their  different 
routes^  discovered  675  miles  of  hitherto  un- 
known coast,  but  found  no  trace  of  the  lost 
Lieut.  MoOlintock's  party  reached  on  thia  occa- 
sion the  fbrtheat  western  limit  ever  attained  by 
arctic  explorers,  starting  from  Baffin's  bay,apoint 
m  long.  lU^  20'  W.  and  Ut  W  38'.  From  the 
wondroua  tameness  of  animals  found  here- 
abouts it  would  seem  that  few  if  any  human 
beings  had  ever  touched  this  point  before. — ^The 
conclusion  deduced  from  the  failure  of  all  ef* 
forts  in  these  directions  to  obtain  traces  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  was  that  he  had  not  gone  to  the 
southward  and  westward  of  Wellington  strait^ 
as  had  been  hitherto  taken  for  srantod.  A  dia- 
covery  by  Oapt  Penny  of  a  hiuerto  unknown 
channel,  opening  northward  firom  Wellington 
channeL  corroborated  the  above  conduaion; 
althoui^  neitiier  here  were  traces  found  of  the 
party.  The  newly  discovered  atrait  waa  called 
Victoria  channel.— Dr.  Eane'a  opinion,  on  ex* 
amining  the  sledge  tracts  about  Oape  Riley,  waa 
that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  passed  to  the  north, 
with  his  ships,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in 
1846 ;  had  gone  through  WeUii^^n  channel  into 
the  auppoeed  Great  Polar  basin,  and  had  never 
retnmea. — ^The  American  expedition,  which  had 
gdlantiy  led  the  way,  wherever  they  could  go. 
and  whose  commander  earned  for  himself 
at  the  handa  of  the  English  the  sobriquet  of  ^  the 
mad  Yankee,"  after  undergoing  much  suffer- 
ing and  considerable  danger,  arrived  in  New 
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Yoric,  the  AdTBnoe  on  Sept  80,  and  tlie  Beeoaa 
on  Got.  8, 1861.  On  June  8, 1861,  the  Frinoe 
Albert)  which  had  brought  to  England  news  of 
the  diflOOverT*  at  Beechey  island,  was  diq>atched 
hj  Lady  Franklin  on  another  expedition  to  ez« 
plore  the  shores  of  Prince  Regent's  inlet  8he 
retomed  in  Oct  1868.  The  only  incident  bear- 
ing  even  remotely  npon  the  secffoh,  was  that  at 
a  point  between  Fxxry  beach  and  Cape  Walker^ 
a  limd  party  came  npon  a  cairn  and  a  depot  of 
proYiaions  left  by  a  party  nnder  Capt.  Austin. 
The  ground  beLog  deeply  covered  with  snow, 
Ospt  Kennedy  actnally  took  the  cairn  to  be  part 
of  the  diff  upon  which  it  stood;  and  walked 
over  the  provision  depot  without  noticing  its 
presence— «  circumstance  which  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  siropodtion  that  Franklin's  signals 
and  traces  might  have  been  passed  over  in  the 
same  way.  The  final  and  firm  conclusion  drawn 
£rom  the  final  non-success  of  aU  the  expeditions, 
including  Dr.  Rae'a,  of  1861,  which  was  very 
thorough,  was,  that  Franklin  had  never  reached 
ao  far  south  as  the  American  mainland,  or  the 
peninsulas  connected  with  it  Sir  John  Ross 
had  brought  back  a  report  that  the  Franklin 
party  had  been  murderea  in  Wostenholm  sound, 
Dy  the  Esquimaux.  To  establish  the  truth  or 
fiEdsity  oi  this  rumor,  Lady  Franklin  sent  the 
Isabel  screw  steamer,  Commander  Inglefield,  to 
explore  this  sound.  He  left  England  in  July,  1862, 
•xamined  Wostenholm  sound — ^finding  no  traces 
K^  the  missing  ones — sailed  up  Smi&'s  sound 
to  lat  78''  28'  21^^—140  miles  Airther  than  pre- 
vious navigators  had  reached — ^foimd,  as  he 
thought,  a  more  genial  climate  than  existed  to 
the  south,  and  established,  in  this  voyage,  the 
presence  of  a  strait  or  channel  connecting  Baf- 
fin's bay  with  the  great  Polar  basin.  Meantime, 
in  obedience  to  the  Wellington  channel  theory. 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  was  sent  out  in  April,  1862, 
in  command  of  6  vessels,  the  Assistance,  Reso- 
lute, North  Star,  Pioneer,  and  Intrepid — ^the 
last  2,  steamers.  The  North  Star  was  to  be 
the  de^ot  and  store-ship,  the  Resolute  and  In- 
trepid were  to  steer  west,  to  the  asnstance  of 
Oollinson  and  McClure.  The  Assistance  and 
Pioneer  were  to  push  up  Wellington  channeL 
In  the  spring  of  1868,  more  expeditions  were 
sent  out  The  chief  of  these  was  that  fitted 
out  by  Mr.  GrinneU  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pear- 
body  of  London,  and  others,  and  conmianded 
by  Dr.  E.  K  E[ane,  who  had  acted  as  surgeon, 
naturalist,  and  historian  of  the  former  Grinnell 
expedition,  under  De  Haven.  Lady  Franklin  sent 
out  the  RJattleanake,  and  Isabel,  steamer,  fi>r 
Behring's  sb'ait,  to  assist  Ck>llinson  and  Mo- 
Olure.  Dr.  Rae  was  deq>atched  for  another  ex- 
^ration  of  Boothia.  And  finally,  the  Lady 
Franklin  and  Phoenix,  Oapt  Inglefield,  were  sent 
to  Barrow's  straits,  to  aid  Sir  Edward  Belch- 
or.  With  Inglefield  on  this  expedition  was  Bel- 
lot,  a  gallant  young  IVenohman,  who  was  lost 
Aug,  18, 1868,  by  being  blown  off  some  float- 
ing ice. — ^The  westward  expedition  of  Belcher 
made  a  number  of  explorations  in  the  general 
direction  of  their  line  of  search,  toward  MA- 


vineislflBd.  They  found  no  traces  of  Franklin; 
but  fortunately  succeeded  in  finding  and  rescu- 
ing McOlure  and  his  ship's  company,  who  had 
been  buried  in  the  arctic  ice  since  the  summer 
of  1860 — 8  long  years.  These  returned  home 
with  Belchw,  abandonin|^  their  ship ;  and  are 
thus  the  first  and  only  ship's  company  who  ever 
entered  Behring's  strait  and  returned  to  Europe 
by  Bafibi's  bay.  Thus  was  established,  at  last, 
the  great  fact  that  there  was  a  continuous  pas- 
sage by  water  from  Baffin's  bay  to  Behring's 
straity  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  American 
continent  McClure  reached,  in  his  ship  in 
1860,  within  60  miles  of  the  western  terminus 
of  Barrows's  strait,  and  thus  had  nearly  passed 
through  with  his  vesseL  The  crews  under 
Belcher's  command  had  meantime  made  exten- 
idve  explorations  by  land  during  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  1868,  and  the  spring  of  1864.  The 
Assistance  and  Pioneer  penetrated  up  Wellington 
channel  to  lat.  78^  10^,  making  various  discover- 
ies of  new  land  and  idands.  When  the  vessels 
wore  brought  to  by  ice,  the  officers  set  out  on 
Bledges,and  penetrated  overland  to  a  point  which 
Beldier  considered  an  opening  into  Jones'  chan- 
nel, firom  the  east  Here^  to  their  surprise,  aa 
early  as  May  20,  all  sledging  operations  were 
stopped  by  open  -w&t&t.  They  found  at  various 
points  structures  of  ice,  too  well  built  to  be  the 
work  of  natives;  but  nowhere  the  slighteefc 
tanp^ble  trace  of  Sir  John  Fk'anklin.  &  the 
spring  of  1864,  the  vessels  composing  the  expo- 
dition,  the  Assistance,  Resolute,  Pioneer,  in- 
trepid, and  McOlure's  ship,  the  Investigator, 
were  abandoned,  their  crews  taken  on  board 
the  North  Btar,  Phosnix,  and  Talbot,  and  tiie 
entire  party  arrived  in  England  in  S^pt  1864. 
It  must  be  menticmed  here,  that  McClure,  in 
Aug.  1860,  discovered  in  the  ear  of  an  Esqui- 
maux chief^  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river, 
a  flat  brass  button.  On  being  asked  where  he 
obtained  this,  the  chief  made  answer  that  it  had 
been  taken  from  the  ear  of  a  white  man  who 
had  been  killed  by  one  of  his  tribe.  The  white 
man  belonged  to  a  party  which  had  landed  at 
Point  Warren  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Macken- 
zie), and  there  built  a  house.  Nobody  knew 
how  they  came,  as  they  had  no  boat  But  they 
went  inland.  The  man  killed  had  strayed  from 
the  party,  and  he  (the  chief)  and  his  son  had 
buried  1dm  on  a  hill  at  a  little  distance.  When, 
or  the  exact  spot  where  this  occurred,  oould 
not  be  ascertained.  Neither  the  grave  nor  the 
bouse  was  found.  GoUinson,  McGluro's  com- 
panion on  the  Behring's  strait  expediticHi, 
eventually  returned  to  England  by  the  way  he 
came.  He  made  numerous  discoveries  of  land, 
and  explorationa  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bank'a 
land,  Wollaston  land.  Albert  land,  and  Yictoria 
land;  at  Cambridge  oay  in  Wollaston  sound,  in 
about  lat  70^  and  long.  117^,  when  his  vessel 
passed  the  winter  of  1862-*3,  he  saw  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Esquimaux  a  piece  of  iron  and 
firagments  of  a  hatchframe  or  doorway.  These 
he  thou^t  must  have  belonged  to  Franklin's 
abqNk   But  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  inteUi- 
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guMia  regttd  to  tbenuumer  in  whioh  th«  "E^ 
qoisiuis  came  into  poasession  of  them.  This 
was  the  only  trace  of  franklin  with  which  he 
met  There  remained  now  onljr  Dr.  Bae^s  ex- 
pedition to  Boothia,  and  Dr.  Kane's  American 
expedition  to  hear  m>m.  Dr.  Bae  reached  Pellj 
hay,  at  the  sonthem  termination  or  bottom  of 
FiiDoe  Begent's  inlet  in  April,  1854.  Here  he 
met  EwpiimanT  who  had  in  their  possession  va* 
rioQB  articles  of  sQyerware,  ^c,  belonging  to 
Tarions  officers  of  both  the  Erebns  and  Terror. 
!nie  iatelligenoe  obtained  by  him  of  the  natives 
majr  be  summed  up  as  Ibllows :  In  the  spring 
of  1850,  flome  Esqounanx  killing  seals  near  the 
north  shore  of  a  lam  island  known  as  King 
William's  land  (some  distance  westward  of  Pelly 
bay),  sawa  party  of  abont40  white  men  pass  to 
aha  sonthwadrd,  alone  the  western  shore  of  this 
ifllaad.  They  were  dragging  a  boat  and  sledges 
with  them.  They  eonld  not  speak  EsqnimaiuL 
bat  the  natiTCS  flsthered  that  their  ships  had 
been  crushed  and  they  were  now  going  where 
Ihey  cpnld  finddeer  to  shoot  They  purchased  a 
littk  proTision  from  the  natives,  who  Judged  that 
they  were  nearhr  destitute  of  rood.  The  officer 
with  them  was  described  as  a  tall,  stont^  middle- 
aged  man.  At  a  later  date,  the  same  seasoui 
bat  previous  to  the  disruption  of  the  ice,  the 
corpses  of  some  80  persons,  and  bodm  graves, 
were  discovered  on  the  continent,  and  5  dead 
bodies  on  an  island  near  it,  about  a  long  day's 
jooroey  north-west  of  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river  supposed  to  be  Back's  river.  Of  the 
bodies  on  the  island,  one  was  supposed  to  be  a 
chiei^  as  he  had  a  telescope  slung  about  his 
necL  These  men,  from  all  appearances,  had 
been  driven  to  cannibalism  before  they  perished. 
From  the  fact  that  shots  were  heard,  and  the 
feathMs  of  wild  fowl  were  found  near  the  bodies, 
it  is  conjectured  that  a  few  of  the  men  survived 
till  May,  1851.  They  seem  to  have  had  an 
abundance  of  ammunition.  There  were,  also, 
nofflbers  of  telescopes^  gnos,  watches,  dsc,  pieces 
of  which  articles  were  found  among  the  natives 
br  I^.  Bas!,  in  considerable  quantities.  Dr. 
Sae's  opinion  was  that  the  party  died  by  star- 
vation, sad  not  by  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
Mr.  Ja&  Anderson  was  sent  out  in  1855.  to  ex* 
ploie  mwe  perfectly  the  QK>t  designated  as  the 
aoeoe  of  so  much  suffering.  On  June  80,  alittie 
vay  from  the  mouth  of  Back  river,  he  came 
upon  some  Knquimanx,  who  had  with  them 
numerous  articles  belonging  to  a  boat  equipage. 
The  natives  aitated  that  the  owners  of  these 
articles  had  died  of  starvation.  On  reaching 
Montreal  idand,  where  the  6  men  had  perished 
according  to  report,  Mbr.  Anderson  found  chain- 
hook%  tods,  rope,  bunting,  and  a  number  of 
sticks  strung  together,  on  one  of  which  was 
oarved  the  name  of  Mr.  Stanley,  surgeon  of  the 
Srebus.  On  a  plank  was  found  the  word 
**  Tenor.''  Notarestige  of  the  remains,  nor 
any  paper,  was  found.  At  Point  Ogle  some 
BBulf  articles  were  also  found,  but  no  bodies. 
The  party  were  unable  to  reach  King  William's 
taod,  the  aoens  of  tbe  chief  disaater.—Witii  the 


account  of  Dr.  Kane's  exploratioBs  at  the  head 
of  Smith's  strait,  closes  the  history  of  arctic 
exploration  and  adventure.  Dr.  Kane  sailed  in 
the  Advance  from  New  York,  Hay  80,  1858. 
The  discoveries  of  Inglefield  in  Smith's  strait, 
and  those  of  Belcher  at  the  head  of  Wellington 
channel,  had  produced  in  his  mind  the  convic- 
ti(m  that  there  was  somewhere  between  the  80th 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  north  pde,  a 
vast  open  sea,  and  a  milder  climate  than  waa 
found  some  degrees  to  the  south;  and  fruther. 
that  in  this  sea  were  to  be  sought,  and  he  hoped 
found,  tidings  of  Sir  John  FrankUn's  long  absent 
expedition.  His  detennination  was,  therefore, 
to  penetrate  as  £ar  up  Smith's  strait  as  possible, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  enter  the  Polar  sea, 
and  there  have  clear  water,  for  Ins  explora- 
tions. He  entered  the  ice  Aug.  2,  and  on 
the  20th  found  shelter  from  a  hurricane  under 
lee  of  a  rocky  island,  which  he  nsmed  Qodsend 
ledge.  Leaving  lus  men,  on  the  subsidence  of 
the  gale,  to  tow  the  vessel  along  the  ice,  Dr. 
Kane,  Aug.  29,  passed  ahead,  with  a  boat- 
ing party,  to  explore  the  coast.  He  thus  passed 
numerous  points  of  land,  and  reached  0ap6 
Geoige  Bussell,  whence  he  saw  the  great  glacier 
of  Humboldt,  with  Gape  Jackson  on  (me  sidje^ 
Ci4;>e  Barrow  on  the  other,  and  a  sea  of  soUd 
ice  between.  Not  finding,  on  this  trip,  a  good 
place  for  winter  quarters,  he  retained,  and  the 
Advance  was  moored  for  the  winter  in  Van 
Bensselaer  harbor,  in  lat  7S°  87'  and  lon^^  70^ 
40'.  During  the  continuance  of  daylight  m  the 
automn,  excursions  were  made  into  the  interior 
of  Greenland,  in  which  over  800  miles  were  tra- 
versed, and  the  ooaat  was  traoed  for  125  ndles 
to  the  north  and  east.  During  this  winter  the 
thermometer  fell  to  M  degrees  below  aero. 
Their  winter  harbor  is  further  north  than  that 
of  any  other  expedition  whatever^  and  nowhere 
else  but  at  Spitsbergen  are  Ohristians  known  to 
have  passed  a  winter  so  near  the  pole.  With 
March  they  were  again  cheered  Dy  the  sun. 
But  the  crew  were  much  enfeebled  by  the  Iodk 
winter.  It  was  not  till  April  that  Kuie  started 
on  his  chief  sledging  tour  to  the  north,  in  which 
he  hoped  to  **  attain  the  uUima  thuU  of  the 
Greenland  shore,' measure  the  wsste  that  lar 
between  it  and  the  unknown  west,  and  seek 
round  the  farthest  circle  of  the  ice  for  an  outlet 
to  the  mysterious  channels  beyond."  Owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  great  obstacles, 
the  expedition  failed  in  its  main  object.  But 
they  discovered  on  this  trip  some  remarkable 
natural  features:  the  Three  Brother  Turrets^ 
Tennyson's  Monument,  and  the  Great  Glacier 
of  Humboldt  They  retomed  to  the  vessels 
May  14.  Dr.  Hayes  and  William  Godfrey 
staned  on  another  expedition  May  20.  They 
crossed  Smith's  strait,  and  attained  to  lat  79^ 
45'  and  long.  eQ""  12'.  They  saw,  80  miles 
ahead,  2  capes  which  they  named  Gapes  Joseph 
Leidy  and  John  Frazer.  On  June  80,  Messrs. 
McGary  and  Bonaall  left  on  a  8d  expediti<m, 
Kane  being  yet  iU.  They  reached  Humboldt 
glaoieronthel5th.    Four  of  the  party  retained 
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on  the  3411i,  entirely  blind.  Two  pnsbed  on, 
Bod  on  June  21  saw  open  water  to  the  north, 
called  by  them  Kennedy  channel  They  pene- 
trated aa  far  as  Gape  Oonstitntion,  in  Washing- 
ton kncL  lat.  82°  27'.  The  open  channel 
abonnded  with  animal  life,  such  as  bears,  birds, 
and  seals.  The  results  of  tiiis  excursion  prove 
that  Smith's  strait  in  fact  opens  into  Kennedy 
channel,  and  this  opens  into  a  great  open  poliu* 
sea,  abounding  with  life,  llie  shores  of  Ken- 
nedy channel  snd  Smith's  strait  had  been  ex- 
plored for  760  miles.  Mr.  Morton  returned  to 
the  ship  on  July  10.  Dr.  Kane,  seeing  no 
probability  of  the  release  of  his  vessels  during 
this  summer,  determined  to  communicate  with 
Belcher's  expedition.  Failing  in  this,  it  was 
determined  that  part  of  the  crew  should  aban- 
don the  vessel  The  party,  however,  returned 
after  a  few  days,  and  the  crew  were  now  beset 
for  another  winter.  During  this  winter  it  was 
resolved  to  abandon  the  brig  in  early  spring, 
and  make  for  the  Danish  settlements  at  the  south. 
On  May  17  tiiey  left  in  boats  and  sledges,  and 
after  much  privation  and  many  narrow  escapes, 
reached  Upemavik  Aug.  9,  in  84  days  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  Advance.  Fears  for  Kane's 
safety  had  induced  the  United  States  navy  de- 
piartment  to  send  out,  in  the  spring  of  1856,  2 
vessels,  the  Release  and  the  steamer  Arctic,  to 
the  relief  of  the  missing  Inrig's  crew.  Gapt. 
Hartstene,  who  commanded  this  expedition, 
reached  lat.  78°  82'  and  then  found  his 
onward  progress  stopped  by  a  firm  barrier  of 
ice.  Returning,  he  found  Kane  and  his  crew 
at  Upemavik,  and  returned  with  them  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  faU  of  1865.  In  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view.  Dr.  Kane's  expedition  at- 
tained the  most  important  results  of  any  arctic 
expedition  whatever.  These  results  cannot  be 
more  concisely  or  clearly  summed  up  than  is 
done  by  himself  in  his  report  to  the  navy  de- 
partment of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

1.  The  surrey  and  delineation  of  the  north  coast  of  Qreen- 
land  to  Its  termination  bv  a  great  glacier. 

5.  The  sQTTey  of  this  glaoiiu  mass,  and  Its  extension  north- 
vard  into  the  new  land  named  Wsshington. 

8.  The  discovery  of  a  large  channel  to  the  north-west,  ft-ee 
flrom  ice,  and  leading  Into  an  open  and  expanding  area,  equally 
tfe.    Tne  whole  embraces  an  iceless'area  of  4^200  milas. 

4.  The  dlscoyery  and  delineation  of  a  lairge  tract  of  land, 
IbrmiDg  the  extension  northward  of  the  American  continent. 

6.  The  completed  sorrey  of  the  American  coast  to  the 
south  and  west,  as  far  as  Cape  Sabine ;  thus  connecting  our 
surrey  with  the  last  determined  position  of  Captain  uigle* 
field,  and  completing  the  circuit  of  the  straits  and  bay  here* 
tofore  known  at  their  southenimost  opening  as  Smith's 
floond. 

The  Resolute,  one  of  Sir  R  Belcher's  expedition, 
was,  as  before  mentioned,  abandoned  May  15, 
1864,  not  far  from  Beechey  island.  On  Sept. 
15, 1855,  she  was  discovered  by  Oaptain  Bud- 
dington,  of  the  George  Henry,  whaleship,  of 
New  London,  off  the  west  shore  of  Baffin's  bay, 
in  lat.  67®  N.  The  vessel  was  encumbered  with 
ice,  but  was  perfectly  tight  and  seaworthy. 
The  distance  between  the  place  where  she  was 
abandoned,  and  that  where  she  was  retaken, 
was  at  least  1,200  miles.  She  was  brought  to 
New  London,  purchased  by  the  U.  &•  govern- 


ment by  order  of  congress,  thoron^ily  refitted, 
and  presented  to  Queen  Yictoria  and  tiie 
British  government,  in  December,  185d.  The 
British  government  took  possession  of  her,  and 
had  her  stripped  and  laid  up  in  ordinary  in 
Woolwich  dockyard. 

AROTURUS,  formerly  a  constellation  near  ' 
the  Great  Bear,  whence  its  name,  apKTos<mpost 
the  bear's  guard  (or  ovpoj  tail).  Later  the  name 
was  confined  to  the  krgest  star  in  the  constel- 
lation, which  was  afterward  called  Bootes.  It 
is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitade,  and  was  at  one 
time  erroneously  believed  to  be  the  star  nearest 
to  our  system. 

AROOATION  (Lat  areut,  a  bow),  a  term 
used  to  designate  a  method  of  propagating  trees. 
The  shoots  sprouting  from  the  stools  or  stems 
of  the  trees  cut  off  near  the  ^[round,  are  bent 
over,  and  a  portion  of  them  is  covered  with 
earth ;  the  shoots  take  root  and  thus  the  tree 
is  propagated.  The  term  is,  however,  now  ob- 
solete. % 

AROUEIL,  a  small  village  of  France,  ^ 
miles  S.  from  Paris,  on  the  Bidvre.  It  is  cele- 
brated fbr  an  aqueduct  constructed  there  by 
the  Roman  emperctf  Julian  durlnghis  abode  in 
Paris,  to  convey  water  frx>m  the  ^idvre  to  his 
palace.  Remains  of  this  are  still  seen  near  the 
modem  aqueduct,  constructed  by  Maria  de* 
Medici,  in  1618,  to  bring  water  to  snpply  the 
gardens  and  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  and 
the  fountains  of  Paris.  Aroueil  is  a  &vorite 
resort  of  the  Parisians  on  holidays.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  chemist  Ber- 
thollet.  As  he  frequently  met  at  his  house 
many  of  his  learned  friends  who  were  devoted 
only  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  they 
formed  together,  in  thb  tranquil  retreat,  a  sci- 
entific society  which,  under  the  name  of  SoeUU 
cPArousily  published  several  volumes  oi  me- 
moirs.    The  popuhUaon  of  the  village  is  1,816. 

AROT,  Grottb  d',  the  name  of  a  vast  stal- 
actitic  cavern,  conttsting  of  many  oompart- 
ments,  situated  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  in 
France,  within  a  ahort  distance  from  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Vermanton.  The  hill  in  which 
this  remarkable  excavation  exists  stretches  into 
the  valley  of  the  river  dure.  A  narrow  path 
ovar  a  wooded  hill  conducts  to  its  entrance. 
One  of  the  compartments  is  1,200  feet  long, 
85  feet  high,  and  40  feet  wide.  In  the  first  3 
compartments  are  found  large  blocks  of  stone, 
and  in  the  2d  compartment  is  also  a  spring  of 
good  water.  In  the  other  compartments  a 
number  of  stalactites  hang  from  the  roof,  while 
stalagmites  rise,  column-like,  from  the  ground. 
The  crystallizations  are  formed  by  the  water, 
as  it  filters  through  the  overarching  rock,  as 
well  as  on  that  part  of  the  ^und  on  which 
it  drops.  As  the  crystallizations  rising  from 
below  are  thus  exactiiy  under  those  dex>ending 
from  the  roo^  they  frequently  unite  and  form 
pillars.  The  caverns  are  supposed  to  have 
been  quarries  in  former  times,  but  to  have  been 
abandoned  so  long  that  eve^  trace  of  human 
labor  is  obliterated.    It  is  said  that  the  stone 
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with  wliich  the  cathedral  of  Anzerre  was  biult 
was  taken  from  the  Grotis  d^Arey, 

ABOY,  Patbiok  i>*,  a  distingnished  engineer, 
born  at  Galwaj,  in  Ireland,  in  1725,  died  at 
Paris  in  1779.  His  parents,  in  consequence 
of  tiieir  attachment  to  the  honse  of  Stuart,  left 
Ireland  and  settled  in  France.  In  1746  he 
fought  in  the  iVench  Bxmj  against  England. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  com- 
mander, Admiral  Enoweys,  but  wa^  released 
after  a  ^ort  time  of  imprisonment  and  return- 
ed to  Paris,  where  he  aevoted  himself  to  sci- 
entific iuvestagation.  He  wrote  some  able  es- 
sajB  on  mechanical  science,  and  in  1749  he  was 
received  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
In  1767  he  reentered  the  army,  and  took  an 
actiye  part  in  the  battle  of  Rossbach.  In  1760 
he  pubuahed  an  essay  on  artillery,  containing, 
among  other  interesthig  subjects,  an  account  of 
experiments  made  by  him  to  determine  the 
most  advantageous  length  of  cannon.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  paper  on  hydraulic  ma- 
diinea,  and  of  a  paper  on  the  duration  of  the 
impression  of  light  on  the  retina. 

ARDEA,  a  small  village  of  the  Pontifical  states^ 
la  Italy,  20  miles  8.  of  Rome,  and  8  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
andoit  Rutuli,  and  near  it  are  some  Cyclo- 
pean remains. 

ARDEBEL,  or  Abdsbtl,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  province  of  AzerbHan,  in 
rersii^  is  rituated  on  a  branch  of  the  Arazes, 
40  miles  west  of  the  Caspian  sea.  It  con- 
tuns  about  600  fiunilies,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  rained  mud  wall.  It  is  an  emporium 
of  the  eararan  trade  of  Tifiis,  Derbend,  and 
Bakoo  with  Ispahan  and  Teheran.  Two  of 
tZie  ancestors  of  the  Sufite  kings  of  Persia 
are  baried  here,  and  their  tombs  are  highly 
venerated  by  all  Mohammedans. 

ARD£0H£L  a  department  in  the  south-east 
of  iVanoe,  wnoUy  of  a  mountainous  charac- 
ter. It  contains  important  blast-fhrnaces  for 
iron,  and  ia  noted  for  its  extensiye  tracts  of 
dtestnut  trees,  the  annual  produce  of  which  la 
eadmated  at  400,000  bushels.  It  also  abounds 
in  mulberry  trees  and  vineyards.  Pop.  886,- 
000.— AsDtcHS,  a  river  of  France  which  rises 
m  the  mountsdns  of  Cevennes,  and,  after  a 
OQune  of  45  miles,  falls  into  the  Rhone,  near 
Pont  St.  Esprit  In  the  earlier  part  of  its 
coarse  it  thraads  the  niost  magnificent  scene- 
ry, and  bdore  it  reaches  the  Rhone  fiills  orer 
an  ahnost  perpendicular  precipice  to  a  depth 
of  100  feet  At  this  point  is  the  famous  bridge 
of  Arc 

ARDELAK,  a  district  of  Persia  fai  Eoor- 
dstan,  and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Irak 
AJemee.  The  chief  towns  are  Sinna  and 
Ejennanshah. 

ARDEK,  a  forest  in  which  Shakespeare  places 
Ihe  scene  of  his  ^*  As  You  Like  it''  Accord- 
ing to  Walter  Savage  Landor,  it  began  near 
Btratford-Qpon-Ayon  and  extended  to  Red- 
ditch  and  uie  Rid^way,  the  boundary  of  War^ 
wiekahire  and  Worcestershire,  having  fof  its 


centre  the  little  town  Henley,  called  to  this  day 
Henley-in-Arden. 

ARDEN,  Edwabd,  a  British  Catholic,  bom  at 
Parkhall,  Warwickshire,  England,  in  1581,  ex- 
ecuted at  Smithfield  in  1584.  He  was  of  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family,  and,  although  a 
stanch  religionist,  by  h\a  integrity  and  loyalty 
had  succeeded  in  preserving  his  possessions  en- 
tire, and  in  holding  his  &ith  unmolested  until 
the  unfortunate  occurrence  which  caused  his 
death.  In  1588  his  son-in-law,  John  Somer- 
ville,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  fortune,  while  on 
a  visit  at  his  house,  was  persuaded  by  one  Huffh 
Hall,  a  priest  connected  with  Arden's  household, 
to  attempt  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the 
only  means  of  delivering  the  realm  from  Protes- 
tant sway.  Bomerville  actually  departed  on  this 
mission,  and  while  on  his  way  to  London  at- 
tacked several  Protestants,  which  led  to  his  ar- 
rest and  that  of  Hall,  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. The  latter  being  put  to  the  torture  made 
a  statement  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  Arden 
and  his  whole  family.  Arden  and  Bomerville 
were  tried,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  exe- 
cuted, while  the  ouers  were  pardoned.  Ar- 
den's  fate  excited  universal  commiseration  at 
the  time,  and  the  severity  of  his  sentence  was 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Leices^ 
ter,  between  whom  and  the  Arden  family  a  he- 
reditary  feud  existed.  Arden,  himself  a  man  of 
high  spirit,  had  once  called  the  earl  an  ^^  up- 
start,'* and  the  ofiTence  seems  never  to  have 
been  forgiven. 

ARDEN,  Richard  Psppbr,  Lord  Alvanley, 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
England,  bom  at  Bredbury  in  1745,  died  in 
1804.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1769,  and 
soon  after  became  intimately  associated  with 
William  Pitt  In  1778  he  was  appointed  a  ius- 
tice  in  the  South  Wales  circuit,  and  in  1780 
king's  counsel.  Upon  the  formation  of  anew 
cabinet  at  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, he  received  the  appointment  of  solicitor- 
general  and  entered  parliament  Upon  Pitt's 
accession  to  ofi^ce  he  became  successively  so- 
lidtor-general,  attorney-general,  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  in  1801,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Eldon,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  on  which  occasion  also  he  was  created  a 
peer,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Alvanley.  He 
Jivea  but  8  years,  however,  to  eijoy  his  new 
honor. 

ARDENNES,  or  Abdehnk,  a  hilly  district  of 
Luxembourg,  Belgium.  It  is  wild,  wooded, 
and  thinly  inhabited.  It  has  manufactories  of 
fire-arms  and  hardware.  Cattie,  sheep,  and 
horses  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  but  lit- 
tle grain. — ^Also  a  frontier  department  of 
France,  contiguous  to  Ardennes  in  Belgium, 
with  which  it  was  formerly  united.  It  has  a 
mountainous  wooded  surface,  and  a  chillv  and 
humid  climate.  It  is  watered  by  the  Meuse 
and  Aisne  rivers,  connected  by  the  canal  of 
Ardennes,  which  furnish  valuable  means  of  in- 
land transportation.  It  has  manufactures  of 
fire-arms    and    metallic  wares,  eartheawarsi 
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C^am,  and  ohemicalB.  Area  1,956  sqiuffe  miles, 
which  is  divided  into  the  arrondiasements  of 
Mesidrea,  Bethel,  Rooroy,  Sedan,  andVonzierB. 
Capital  M^sidres;  pop.  882,000. 

ARDESOHIR,  or  Abtazsbzss  BABxaAK, 
founder  of  the  Fernan  dynasty  of  the  Saasan- 
nides,  died  ahont  A.  D.  260.  His  father,  an 
obflcnre  shepherd,  claimed  descent  from  the 
royal  line  of  Darina,  who  was  conquered  hy 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  wm^  remarkable 
in  his  youth  for  conrage  and  force  of  charaetw, 
by  ingratiating  himseu  with  the  governor  of 
IHrabjeid,  gradoally  guned  an  importance  which 
brought  upon  him  and  his  patron  the  enmity  of 
Ardovao,  the  king  of  Persia*  Ardeschir  then 
boldly  announced  his  intention  to  recover  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors  and  to  exterminate  the 
descttidants  of  its  nsnrper.  He  gave  battle 
to  Ardovan,  whom  he  vanquished,  and  put  to 
death,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
Bhahan  Shah,  "  kinff  of  kings,"  Profiting  by 
this  victory,  he  rapidly  recovered  the  provinces 
constituting  the  old  Persian  empire,  and  even 
extended  its  limits.  The  first  30  years  of  his 
reign  were  devoted  to  wars  and  conquests,  and 
his  victorious  arms  were  carried  from  Georgia 
on  the  north  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Sis 
victories,  however,  do  not  constitute  his  sole 
claim  to  renown.  During  the  years  of  profound 
repose  which  marked  tiie  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  with  an 
enlightened  zeal.  As  a  jurist  and  legislator  he 
showed  remarkable  capacity,  and  many  of  his 
maxims  are  preserved  to  the  present  day. 

ARDGLA8S,  a  seaport  town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  county  of  Down,  on  the  Irish  sea.  It 
is  a  bathing  place,  and  is  tiie  rendezvous  for 
the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  this  line 
4>f  the  Irish  coast 

ABDOOH,  a  village  of  Scotland,  comity  of 
Perth,  near  which  are  some  remains  of  a  Bo- 
tnan  camp,  the  most  complete  iu  Great  Britidn. 

ABDBA^  or  Azbm,  a  town  of  Africa,  capi- 
tal of  a  provmce  of  the  same  name,  kingdom  of 
Dahomey,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea'<M>ast, 
and  bordering  on  a  small  lake ;  pop.  10,000. 

ABE,  the  unit  of  surface  in  the  French  sys- 
tem of  measures,  equivalent  to  a  square  deca- 
metre^ or  1076.44  English  square  feet  Parts  of 
an  are  are  expressed  by  Latin  prefixes,  deoiare, 
eentiare,  4Sso.,  signifying  one-tenth,  one-hun- 
dredth, &c.,  of  an  are.  Multiples  of  an  are 
have  Greek  prefixes ;  decare,  hectare,  &c.,  sig- 
idfying:  ten,  one  hundred,  ^.,  ares. 

AB£!a,  in  geometry,  the  number  expressing 
the  size  of  a  surface  as  compared  with  a  unit  (Sf 
sur&ce.  A  square  of  given  size  is  usually  taken 
as  the  unit,  and  usually  a  square  whose  side  is 
A  linear  unit,  such  as  an  inch,  a  yard,  or  a  mile. 
In  this  case,  the  area  of  a  rectangle  is  evident- 
ly the  product  of  the  length  bv  the  breadth,  and 
the  area  of  a  triangle  half  the  product  of  the 
base  by  the  altitude.  The  area  of  all  other 
-  surfioces  whatever  is  found  by  dividing  the  sur- 
faces into  triangles  or  rectangles.  When  the  sur- 
&oe  is  curved  or  has  curved  boundaries^  these 


trian^es  or  rectangles  must  be  conci^ved  of  as 
infinitely  small,  and  their  amount  can  usnaDj 
be  calculated  only  by  the  aid  of  integral  cal- 
culus. 

ABEMBEBG,  the  name  of  an  old  German 
noble  family,  derived  from  a  town  and  castle 
situated  between  Cologne  and  Julich.  The 
counts  of  Marck  possessed  Aremberg  until  the 
16th  century,  when  it  passed  to  Jomi  Braban- 
^on,  of  tbe  house  of  ligne,  and  was  erected,  in 
1576,  into  a  German  dukedom,  which  dirap- 
peared  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Gennan  em- 
pire by  Napoleon,  though  the  famDy  retained 
the  ducal  title.  The  Arembergs  were  always 
adherents  of  the  Oatholic  churclL  sided  with 
Philip  IL  and  afterward  served  the  house  of 
Austria,  in  both  civil  and  military  capadlaea. 
They  now  reside  at  Brussels,  and  are  among 
the  wealthiest  nobles  of  Belgium  and  Ge^ 
many.  As  the  owners  of  extensive  estates  in 
Hanover  and  Prussia,  they  belong  to  the  pri?- 
Ueged  nobility,  Standesherm^  in  both  ttiose 
kingdoms. 

ABENA,  Babtoloioibo,  a  French  politidan, 
bom  at  Isola  Bossa,  Ckindca,  toward  1766,  died 
at  Leghorn  in  1829.  He  early  became  known 
by  the  fervor  of  his  political  opinions  and  his 
devotion  to  France.  He  was  active  in  organiong 
the  national  guard  in  his  native  island.  As  a 
d^uty  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  France,  he 
was  among  the  most  patriotic  members,  and 
denounced  the  designs  of  his  countryman  Paoli 
long  before  they  were  publicly  developed.  His 
accusations  became  so  v^ement  and  appeared 
so  well  grounded  that  Paoli  was  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  the  national  convention,  to  which  he 
replied  by  inviting  the  English  to  Corsica. 
Meanwhile  Arena  was  declared  infamous  by  the 
so-called  national  assembly  of  the  island,  and 
sentenced  to  banishment  Neverthdees,  in 
concert  with  Casabianca,  he  sustained  ObItI 
against  the  Fnglish,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Kelson;  but  finally  was  obliged  to 
surrender  the  town  Aug.  10,  1794.  He  then 
repaired  to  France,  where  he  bitteily  com- 
plained of  the  apathv  of  the  convraition  at  the 
loss  of  Corsica.  On  the  evacuation  by  the 
English,  he  returned  to  the  island;  and  in  1798, 
after  a  severe  contest  and  bloody  riot&  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  council  of  Rve  Hundred 
by  the  electors  of  Golo.  He  showed  himself 
always  bo.  unflinching  republican^  and  none  of 
the  deputies  exhibited  more  energy  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  military  revolution  of  the  IBQi 
Brumaire.  It  was  reported  at  that  time  and 
currently  believed,  that  Arena  had  rushed 
at  Bonaparte  witih  a  dagger  and  exclaimed 
that  if  Corsica  had  produced  a  Cseear,  it 
should  also  have  a  Brutus.  He  publi^ 
denied  the  attempt  at  assassination,  thon^ 
persisting  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  usnrp^B 
act.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  with 
several  of  his  colleagues,  but  escaped  the  search 
of  the  police  and  retired  to  Italy,  where  he 
lived  secluded  at  Leghorn.  He  constantly 
uphdd  his  republican  opinionsi  and  always 
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proplieried  the  estabUshmentof  a  European  dem- 
oora^o  commonwealth. — Giubbpfb,  a  yoongar 
brotltfir  of  Bartolommeo,  particiilarlj  knovn 
for  bifl  participation  in  a  conspinioy  againat 
Bonapaite  wh^  first  consuL  He  very  early 
flTineed  hia  devotion  to  the  principlee  of 
the  Frcoioh  revelation.  In  1798,  however, 
when  only  SI  years  old,  he  was  appointed  oom- 
mander  of  a  battalion  of  Oorsioan  volnnteera. 
and  diatingaished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Tonlon.  In  1796,  eleoted  to  the  oonncil  of 
five  Hundred,  he  served  one  year  as  a  depnt^v 
and  then  returned  to  the  army ;  bat  resigned 
iua  post  on  the  revelation  of  the  18th  Brop 
maire»  in  order  to  avoid  serving  nnder  Bona- 
porteu  fie  then  repaired  to  Paris^  where  he 
engaged  in  a  oonspiraoy  devised  by  certain 
ardent  r^bUoans,  Oeraoohi  andTopirio*LelH:an 
among  die  nomber.  Bonaparte  was  to  be 
aasasBinated  at  tlie  opera;  the  signal  was  to 
be  given  by  a  yonng  man  named  Dianai 
when  the  others  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  snp* 
port  him ;  bnt  thdr  pbm  had  been  revealed  to 
the  poliee,  who  were  on  the  alert  and  noise* 
leasly  arrested  tiie  conspirators  dazing  the 
aeoond  aet  of  the  perfonnanoei  Arrugned 
before  the  criminal  ooort,  they  defended  them- 
oelvea  with  anch  ingenuity,  and  Hiere  was  so 
little  material  evidence  against  them,  that  they 
would  probably  have  been  aeqtdtted  but  for 
another  and  quite  difSsrent  attempt  against 
the  first  consul:  the  explosion  of  tlM  in- 
fernal madiine  Deo.  24,  which  was  at  first 
chaiged  to  the  republican  parl^,  while  it  waa 
the  work  of  royalists.  The  cruninal  court,  as 
well  as  the  government,  thought  it  necesBary  to 
diSQonrage  farther  conspiracies  by  inflemble 
severity ;  consequently  the  proceedings  werct 
hnrried.  Arena,  Topirio-Lebrun,  Oeraoohi,  and 
Bemerville,  w^re  sentenced  to  death  Jan.  9, 
1801,  and  executed  on  the  80th.  They  bo^ 
mitted  to  their  Iftte  with  heroic  constancy. 

ARENAO,  an  eastern  county  <tf  Michigan, 
bordering  on  Saginaw  bay.  Its  surftca  is 
mostly  heavily  wooded.  It  covers  an  area  of 
about  5i4  square  nnles.    It  is  unorganized. 

ARENDAL,  a  se^K>rt  town  of  Norway,  on 
the  8]u«er-Rack,  lat  SS*"  28'  N.  long.  8"  8S' 
IS.  It  is  built  on  rocks  projecting  into  a  most 
commodiofas  harbor.  It  possesses  nearly  200 
ahipa  chiefly  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  and 
haa  8  yards  foit  ship  building,  a  eostom  houas^ 
and  a  commercial  sdiooL  Near  it  are  produe* 
tiTO  iron  mines. 

ABENDT,  MABnnr  Ebibdbzgii,   a  Daniah 

aavant,  bom  at  Altona  in  1769,  died  near  Venice 

in  1824.    He  was  distinguished  by  his  sdentifle 

exploration  of  man  v  European  countries,  and 

Ida  investigation  of  the  ancient  Oeltao  languageSi 

mythology,  and  history.     Alter  having  pre* 

pued  himself  foe  his  travels  by  careful  botanioai 

and  philoIogi<»l  studies,  he  was  sent  bv  the 

Danish  government  in  1798  on  a  botanical  tour 

hito  Fiamark ;  but,  aa  he  was  not  successftil  in 

mahng  a  botfluiioal  odlection,  he  lost  the  officci 

whkhf  upon  the  recommendation  of  Count  Be* 


ventlow,  he  had  previensly  held  in  the  botanical 
gardens  of  Oopenhagen.  He  had  made,  how- 
ever, many  interesting  arohaoologioal  observa- 
tions, and  explored  districts  of  northern  Nor- 
way, which  had  never  been  visited  before. 
Subsequentiy  he  travelled  in  Sweden,  France^ 
fiwitserland,  Hun^aiy,  Italy,  and  Spain.  He 
published  many  articles  on  history  and  phUolo^ 
in  French,  Gkirman^  Swedish,  and  Danish  pen- 
odicals,  and  a  portion  of  his  manuscripts  and 
drawings  in  reference  to  Scandinavian  arbh»- 
<dogy  are  preserved  in  the  royal  library  of 
Oopenhagen.  He  was  a  devoted  linguist,  and 
on  nis  travels  was  always  in  the  habit  of  car- 
ryiiig  about  him  a  great  number  of  lexicons. 
While  at  Naples  one  of  his  Runic  dictionaries 
attracted  the  notice  of  some  Neiqxditan  police 
ofiicers,  who  looked  upon  it  with  the  greatest 
sospicion,  takinir  it  for  a  Carbonari  document. 
He  waa  arrested,  and  the  long  time  which  he 
had  to  pass  in  a  badly  ventilated  prison  before 
his  discharge  could  be  effected,  had  an  ii\jurioaa 
effect  iq[K>n  his  health,  and  accelerated  his 
death,  which  took  place  shortiy  afterward. 

ABENSBURG,  a  seaport  town  of  Busena, 
government  of  Livonia,  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  idaad  of  Oesel,  of  which  it  is  the  capitaL 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Itiga, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade,  though,  owing  to 
the  shaUowness  of  the  harbor,  all  but  small  ve»> 
sels  generally  anduv  in  the  roads,  6  miles  firom 
the  town. 

ABENSHABDE,  a  district  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchy  of  Schkswig.  It  is  noted  for  the  old 
Daniah  wall  which  runs  through  it,  built  in  the 
9th  centuiT,  to  defend  Denmark  from  the  incorw 
sions  of  the  Saxons  and  Slavi  The  wall  ex- 
tended complete^  across  the  country,  and  was 
46  miles  long.  The  people  of  this  district  are 
said  to  have  been  the  fiziBt  in  Denmaric  to  em- 
Inrace  Christianity,  and  a  church  was  built  there 
in  the  year  826. 

ABEOMETER,  an  instrument  for  determin* 
ing  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  and  by  this 
the  strength  of  spirituous  liqoors.  Its  more 
common  name  is  nydrometer.  The  principle 
upon  which  it  is  constructed  is  this:  when 
a  bulb  of  glass  or  metal  is  immersed  in  water 
it  is  buoyed  up  bv  a  force  equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  in  any 
other  liquid  by  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  same  bulk  of  this  liquid.  When  the  dif« 
ferent  weights  are  known  of  this  bulb  in  water 
and  any  other  liquid,  the  weights  of  equal 
bulks  of  these  fluim  are  known,  and  the  pro* 
portions  of  weight  of  one  to  the  other.  The 
areometer  is  a  hollow  bulb  of  glass  or  metaL 
with  a  weight  below  it  to  partially  sink  it,  and 
keep  the  graduated  stem  above  it  in  a  vertical 
position.  On  this  stem  is  marked  the  point  at 
which  the  sniiiBce  of  the  fluid  outs  th&  stem, 
when  it  is  immersed  in  pure  water.  In  a  saline 
solution  it  would  not  smk  so  deep,  and  the 
mark  upon  the  stem  at  the  suifiu)e  is  made  to 
designate  the  density  of  the  fluid  compared 
with  water,  by  reference  to  the  tables  whiofa 
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accompany  the  isstniment.  In  a  lighter  flnid, 
as  spiritnons  liquors^  it  would  sink  below  the 
pore-water  mark,  and  the  stem  indicates,  by  its 
graduation,  the  proportional  less  density  of  the 
fluid  than  water.  Sykoses  hydrometer  is  the 
form  adopted  by  the  British  goyemment,  and 
Baume^s,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  one  for 
liquids  heavier  and  another  for  liquids  lighter 
tlian  water,  are  in  common  use  m  France,  and 
also  in  this  country.  A  simple  form  of  areom- 
eter is  a  set  of  glass  beads,  numbered  and  ad- 
justed. When  these  are  put  in  any  liquid,  the 
one  of  the  same  specific  gravity  wilJi  this  liquid 
will  float  just  beneath  the  surface.  The  mark 
upon  this  indicates,  in  thousandth  parts,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

AREOPAGUS,  the  hUl  of  Ares,  or  Mars,  a 
craggy  eminence  in  the  dty  of  Athens,  not  fiir 
from  the  Acropolis.  In  Greek  annals  it  is  fa- 
mous as  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  council, 
or  court  of  the  Areoi>agns,  held  its  sittings. 
This  body  was  distingni£ed,  even  beyond  Ibe 
limits  of  Greece,  by  its  great  antiquity  and  high 
character,  an  antiquity  dating  back  beyond  the 
age  of  Solon,  a  character  resting  on  the  lofty 
position  and  spotless  £une  of  its  members. 
Solon  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  changes 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Areopagus,  and  to 
have  extended  its  functions,  so  that  from  being 
A  merely  criminal  tribunal,  its  jurisdiction 
reached  the  general  morals  of  society,  and  the 
political  affairs  of  the  state,  touched  every 
thing,  in  fact,  which  concerned  the  public 
weaL  The  court  had  duties  connected  with 
education  and  reUgion.  had  authority  to  pun- 
ish impiety  and  sacrilege,  and  was  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  groves. 
Its  power  was  affected  by  tiie  chan^g  for* 
tunes  of  the  Athenian  state.  Pericles  is  said  to 
have  deprived  it  of  a  portion  of  its  prerogatives, 
and  later,  its  members  were  made  responsible 
to  the  people.  Its  fame  was  alive  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  and  as  late  as  the  emperor  Theodoeius 
(A.  B.  880).  In  the  records  of  Ghristendom,  the 
Hill  of  Mars  is  memorable  as  the  spot  where 
the  apostle  Paul  commenced  the  delivery  of 
a  discourse,  the  outline  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  book  of  the  Acts.  There  is  no  intimation 
that  St  Paul  was  brought  before  the  council 
of  the  Areopagus. 

AREQUIPA,  a  province  or  intendency  of 
South  Peru,  48  miles  long,  and  86  broad.  It 
has  the  province  of  Luna  on  the  north,  Bolivia 
on  the  east,  the  province  of  Arica  on  the  south, 
and  the  Pacific  on  the  west  Its  prindpal 
streams  are  the  Arequipa,  the  Tambo,  and  the 
Ohili.  It  has  a  healthy  climate  and  a  fertile 
soil,  yielding  wheat  maize,  potatoes,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, flax,  cochineal,  ooffSde,  strawbenies,  and 
other  products  of  the  temperate  2one.  Oon- 
aiderable  quantities  of  wine  are  also  made  here, 
and  exported  to  the  adjacent  provinces.  Pop. 
about  120,000.^AnBQniPA,  capital  of  the  above 
province,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Quilca,  about 
40  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast^  and  a  little 
more  than  7,800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  lat 


16<'90'S.lOTg.'n<>80'W.  The  river  Chili,  called 
also  Rio  del  Yolcan,  flows  through  it  The 
Andes  lie  to  the  east,  and  14  miles  to  the  N.  K 
towers  the  Yolcan  de  Arequip%  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  20,300  feet 
in  height,  and  constantly  active.  The  city  has 
a  fine  climate,  and  is  well  built,  bearing  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  towns  of 
South  America.  Its  plaza  or  public  square, 
has  an  elegant  bronze  fountain.  There  are  in 
the  coi^  a  cathedral,  and  several  churches,  a 
hospital,  a  college,  8  nunneries,  and  6  ccmvents. 
The  houses  are  usually  c^  only  one  story,  and 
with  strong  walls  and  vaulted  roQfs,  on  account 
of  the  earthquakes,  which  are  very  frequent  here. 
At  4  different  times  the  city  has  been  laid  in 
ruins  by  them,  in  1582, 1600,  1604^  and  1725. 
There  are  conaderable  manufactories  of  gold 
and  silver  doths,  and  of  cotton  and  woollen 
stufb  here.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  its  exports  being  brandy,  wine^ 
flour,  cotton,  and  su^,  and  its  imports,  cattle^ 
dried  flesh,  tallow,  cocoa,  &c.  It  is  also  the 
entrepot  of  American  and  European  goods, 
which  it  receives  through  its  port,  MoUendo. 
The  great  commercisl  road  from  Lima  to  the 
southern  provinces  passes  through  the  city.  Pop. 
about  86,000. — ^Thb  Yoloako  of  Abxquipa, 
alter  Ootopaxi,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  South  American  volcanoes,  is  situated  in 
lat  16°  24'  S.  and  long.  71°  10'  W.  It  has  an 
altitude  of  20,800  feet,  and  500  feet  of  its  sum- 
mit lies  within  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
It  is  14  miles  distant  fi^m  the  city  of  Arequipa. 
Its  crater  is  deep,  and  ashes  and  vapor  con- 
stantly issue  from  it 

AIIES,  the  Greek  god  of  war,.  correq>ond- 
ing  to  the  Mars  of  Roman  mytholo^,  bom, 
according  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  of  Zeus  and 
Hera.  He  seems,  in  the  former  of  these  poets, 
to  represent  rather  the  wild  fury  of  the  fight, 
while  Pallas  Athena  embodies  the  wary  watch- 
fulness of  the  skilful  combatant  Diomedes, 
though  a  mortal  warrior,  wounds  him,  and 
drives  him  from  the  battle,  and  in  the  conflict 
of  the  gods,  Pallas  fells  him  with  a  stone. 
When  wounded  he  roared  as  loud  as  9,000  or 
10,000  men.  When  he  fell  he  covered  7  acres 
of  ground.  Eris  (Strife),  his  sister,  bore  to  him 
2  sons,  Deinos  (TerroA  and  Phobos  (Fear). 
Aphrodite  bore  to  him  Harmonia.  The  temples 
and  images  of  Ares  were  not  numerous.  He  is 
represented  as  a  warrior,  of  a  severe,  menacing 
air,  dressed  in  the  heroic  style,  with  a  cuirass 
on,  and  a  round  Argive  shield  on  his  arm. 

ARESON,  JokiJnr,  a  bishop  and  poet  of 
Iceland,  bom  in  1484^  died  in  1650.  His  trials 
commenced  early  in  life,  as  his  fiEkther^s  death 
compelled  him,  while  a  boy,  to  work  for  hia 
mother's  sujpport  At  20  years  of  age  he  took 
orders,  and  m  a  mission  to  Norway  showed  so 
much  talent  that  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  of 
Reikiavik,  to  which  diocese  he  was  attached, 
he  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  His  election 
raised  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  opposition  from 
disappointed  competitors.    He  was  accused  of 
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not  knowing  Lstin,  and  of  appropnating  to  him- 
Belf  the  diocesan  property,  aad  Ogmond,  bishop 
of  the  neighboring  diooeee  of  Bkalholt,  even 
asserted  his  own  right  to  appoint  the  new 
Ushop,  and  mardied  at  the  heiad  of  a  body  of 
armed  men  to  maintain  it  Areaoa  aba^ted 
himself  for  a  while,  bat  npon  his  return  boldly 
refuted  the  oalmnnies  of  his  enesdes,  and  was 
iMvtated  in  his  bishoprio.  His  tronbles,  how* 
e?er,  did  not  end  here.  The  reformation  hrcke 
oat^  and  Frederic  III.  of  Denmark,  who,  with 
many  of  his  sol^ecta,  had  embraoed  Lntheran- 
ism,  wished  to  extend  it  over  Iceland  also. 
Areson,  howeyer,  who  had  remained  devoted- 
ly attached  to  the  old  faith,  pertinaciously  ro- 
Btflted  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  6  sons,  by  his 
mistress  Helga,  constantly  thwarted  him. 
iVederic  finally  lost  all  patience  and  smnmoned 
Areaon  to  Copenhagen,  to  whkh  the  latter  re- 
^ed  by  an  armed  invasion  of  the  Protestant 
diooeae  of  Skalholt,  the  bishop  of  which  he 
took  prisoner  and  treated  with  much  harshness. 
He  was  outlawed,  and  forces  having  been  de- 
qtttched  to  brins  him  to  terms,  he  was  defeated, 
and  with  his  2  ^destsons,  captured  and  ezecnt* 
ed.  His  devotion  to  the  Oatholic  faith  never 
wavered,  and  be  had  even  pn^K>6ed  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  Y.,  and  to  Edward  YI.  of  Eng- 
land, to  sarrender  Iceland  to  them,  provided  it 
shoold  remain  a  Catholic  province.  His  pro- 
poaal  to  the  latter  shows  a  singolar  ignorance 
of  the  change  which  had  been  e£tect»d  in  tiie  na- 
tional religion  of  England.  Areson  was  a  man 
of  much  intelligence,  and  one  of  the  truest 
poets  of  his  time,  as  his  literary  remains  amply 
testify.  He  is  distingaished  for  having  intro- 
duced printing  into  Iceland. 

ABETiEUS,  a  physidan  who  flooriahed  in 
Gappadoda,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Ist  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  century  after  Christ.  His  oontemporariee 
rank  him  next  to  Hipi>ocrate&  He  wrote  S 
works  in  connection  with  the  cansea,  symptoms, 
and  treatment  of  aente  and  chronic  diseases^ 
which  are  stOl  extant.  The  best  edition  is  that 
bj  Wkan,  Oxford,  1723. 

ASETHU&A,  a  fbontain  in  Sicily  near  the 
dfy  of  Byraaose.  The  aaoients  supposed  ite 
waters  to  be  vnited  with  those  of  the  river 
Alphens  in  PelopomMSQS.  A  cap,  it  was  said, 
thrown  into  the  waters  of  this  river,  would  re- 
appear in  the  fficilian  fountain.  Arethusa^  ao- 
oording  to  the  ancient  legend,  as  related  by 
Paosantas,  was  a  Nereid,  with  whom  the  hnnter 
Alpheos  became  enamored;  bnt  the  nymph, 
not  responding  to  his  ardent  love,  fled  to  the 
island  of  Ortygia  near  Byracnse,  and  there 
changed  herself  into  a  fonntain.  Nothing 
daonted,  Alphens  metamorphosed  himself  into 
a  river,  and  in  this  form  made  his  way  under 
the  sea  to  Ortygia.  According  to  another  ao- 
oonnt,  Arethnaa,  while  bathing  in  the  river 
Alphena,  wae  sorprised  by  the  xiver-god,  and 
I^fffia,  in  order  to  enable  the  nymph  to  esc^>e 
bis  paxsait^  changed  her  into  a  fonntain,  which 
Toun. — 5 


passed  nnder  the  sea  to  Sicily.-^Another  Are- 
thnsa  was  one  of  the  Hesperides,  the  goardians 
of  th&  golden  apples,  to  obtain  which  was  one 
of  the  12  labors  of  Uercoles. 

ARETIN,  Adaic,  baron  von,  a  Bavarian 
statesman,  bom  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1769,  died  in 
1822,  was  in  1817  the  deputy  of  Bavaria  at  the 
Frankfort  diet,  and  acquitted  himself  of  hia 
mission  in  a  manner  satis&ctory  to  his  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  possessed  one  of  the  larffest  collectiona 
ci  engravings  and  pictures  in  Munich,  which, 
after  his  death,  was  sold  by  auction. — Chbi»- 
vopH,  baron  von,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  also  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1778,  died  at 
Munich  in  1884.  He  held  various  public 
offices,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that 
of  chief  justice  of  a  court  of  appeaL  He  was 
for  some  time  deputy  at  the  Bavarian  diet^ 
where  he  advocated  with  great  vi^r  his  ideas, 
which  were  rather  too  cosmopolitan  for  the 
narrow  sphere  of  Bavarian  politics.  His  last 
work  was,  Doa  StaattretM  der  eorutUutioneUm 
Manarehie.  He  left  it  unfinished,  but  after  his 
death  it  was  completed  by  Botteck,  and  brought 
out  at  Leipsio  in  1889. — Giobgw  baron  von, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  ingolstadt,  in 
1771,  died  at  Munich  in  1848,  was  connected 
with  the  court  and  the  inspection  of  rivers  and 
lands  of  Bavaria,  firom  1798  to  1809,  when  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  district  of  Brixen. 
While  exerting  himself  to  quell  the  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  Tyrol,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Austrians  and  confined  in  a  for- 
ti'ess  in  Hungary.  He  was  set  free  in  1810,  but 
on  his  return  to  Bavaria,  retired  from  public 
lifSa,  devoting  himself  to  agricultural  and  liter- 
ary pursuits. 

ABfiTmO,  a  celebrated  Italian  writer,  whose 
real  naooe  was  Leonardo  Bruni,  bom  in  1869, 
at  Arean>  in  Tuscany,  whence  he  is  conunonly 
ofdled  Aretino.  Taken  by  the  French  and  im- 
prisoned with  his  father  in  the  castle  of  Quara- 
ta,  he  often  gaaed  at  a  portrait  of  Petrarch 
which  hmened  to  be  0n^>ended  there,  and 
which  kiivued  in  him  a  love  of  letters.  He 
studied  hard  at  Florence  and  won  distinction 
nnder  her  most  famous  men,  giving  2  years  en- 
tirely up  to  Greek  under  Eounanuel  Ohrysol- 
ora&  In  1405  he  won  by  public  trial  the  post 
of  apostolic  secretary  to  Pope  Innocent  YII. 
and  held  it  under  Gregory  XII.,  Alexander  V., 
and  John  XXIH.  In  1410.  the  repuUic  of 
Florence  named  him  chancellor.  This  post  he 
held  but  a  few  months,  retnnning  again  to  the 
service  of  Pope  John  XXIH,  in  spite  of  his 
having  been  married  in  1412.  When  this  pope 
was  d^xMcd  by  the  council  of  Constance  he 
returned  to  Florence  (1415)  and  wrote,  among 
other  works,  his  history  of  Florence.  The 
grateftd  republic  gave  him  citizenship  and  a 
pension.  He  was  aoain  made  chancellor  and 
continued  such  until  his  death.  He  died  sud- 
denlv  at  Florence,  March  9, 1444.  His  Amend 
oration  was  solemn^  pronounced  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Crooe,  and  the  orator  Giaimoao2fia- 
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netti  by  order  of  the  republic  crovned  him 
with  laurel.  His  history  of  Florence  was  placed 
upon  his  breast^  and  the  sculptor  Bernardino 
Eossellino,  was  charged  to  raise  to  him  a  mar- 
ble tomb  which  still  exists. 

ARETINO,  GuiDO,  often  called  Guy  Aretin, 
or  d'Arezzo,  from  his  native  town  in  Tuscany^ 
was  a  Benedictine  monk,  born  near  the  end  of 
the  10th  century.  Endowed  with  inventive 
genius,  he  early  occupied  himself  in  devising 
new  methods  of  writing  and  teaching  music. 
The  ancient  principles  of  the  art  had  been  so 
much  altered  before  his  time,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary they  should  either  be  reestablished  or 
replaced  by  others.  Thia  latter  task  Guido 
undertook.  Instead  of  a  group  of  tetrachords 
like  the  Greek  method,  or  of  heptachords,  such 
as  Gregory  adopted,  he  proposed  a  new  system, 
consisting  of  hexaohords.  The  six  syllables  by 
which  he  designated  his  notes,  were  suggested 
to  him,  it  is  said,  by  a  Latin  hymn  to  St.  John : 

irrqneaiit  lazlji  ilJPeonsre  flbrfa 
JT/re  gestornm  i^^moli  tuomm 
^(7XTe  poUatia  Z^bilreatum 

To  the  seventh  note,  m,  he  gave  no  name,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  continued  to  be  called  b. 
Guidons  new  method  of  solmization  attracted 
much  attention  at  Hambuiig,  Osnaburg,  and 
even  in  France.  Buch  was  its  merit,  that 
whereas  ten  years  had  been  required  to  learn 
how  to  read  music,  now  a  chant  could  be  mas- 
tered in  a  few  days,  and  a  year  sufficed  to  make 
a  skilful  singer.  Pope  John  XIX.  (or  XX.}, 
wishing  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  this 
marvel,  sent  three  messengers  in  1022,  inviting 
Guido  to  his  court.  The  monk  went,  present- 
ed a  collection  of  the  offices  for  a  year,  marked 
according  to  his  method,  and  the  pope,  we  are 
told^  tested  the  methoo,  by  learning  a  verse 
perfectly  before  rising  from  his  chair.  Guido 
not  only  facilitated  &e  reading  of  music,  but 
simplified  the  manner  of  writing  it.  Since  St. 
Gregory,  attempts  had  been  made  to  improve 
musical  notation.  Already  the  seven  letters, 
formerly  written  on  one  Hue,  were  placed  on 
parallel  lines,  to  indicate  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  voice.  Guido,  instead  of  repeating  the 
letter,  wrote  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  and 
each  time  it  occurred,  marked  a  point  on  the 
line.  He  ended  by  placing  the  points  within 
the  lines,  thus  rendering  the  written  composi- 
tion more  compact.  Guido  has  tiie  fame  of 
being  the  iuTentor  of  the  modem  gamut.  His 
method  was  In  general  use  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  Guido  wrote  several  pieces,  the 
two  most  important  of  which  are  the  Microloffvs 
and  the  ArgtMnentum  Niwi  Cantua  invenimdi, 
which  explains  his  system  of  notation. 

ARETINO,  PiBTBo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
writer  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  bom  at 
Arezzo  on  the  night  of  April  19,  1492,  beiug 
the  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Arezzo  named 
Luigi  BaccL  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
mother,  a  woman  named  Tita.  While  still  very 
young,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  city 
on  account  of  having  written  a  sonnet  against 


indulgences,  and  vent  to  Pemgia,  where,  for  a 
long  time,  he  supported  himself  as  a  bookbinder. 
Thence  he  went  on  foot  to  Rome,  in  the  hope 
of  bettering  his  fortune,  was  received  into  the 
house  of  Agostiuo  Chid,  a  rich  merchant,  and 
obtained  employment  in  the  service  of  Popes  Leo 
X.  and  Olement  YIL ;  but^  having  composed  16 
sonnets  for  as  many  licentious  designs  of  Ginlio 
Romano,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Areoo 
(1624).    Thence  he  shortly  after  passed  to  the 
court  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.^f  France,  and 
who  was  also  father  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Flo> 
ence.    At  length  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  made  love  to  the  cook  of  Honsignor  Gio- 
yaimi  Mattel  Giberti,  president  of  the  court  of 
requests  under  Pope  Clement  YII.,  and  com- 
posed a  sonnet  in  her  praise.    A  Bolognese 
gentleman,  Achille  della  Volta,  burned  with 
tiie  same  culinary  fires,  and  finding  Aretino 
one  day  aloite,  rushed  at  him  with  Jealous  ri^ 
stabbing  him  5  times  in  the  breast  and  maiming 
his  hands  (1525).    Disgusted  at  the  refusal  of 
the  pope  to  punish  this  assassin,  Aretino  left 
Rome,  resolving  never  to  return,  and  sought 
once  more  the  court  of  Giovanni  de'  MedioL 
This  protector,  however,  was  soon  lost  to  him, 
having  been  struck  by  a  musket-ball  in  a  com- 
bat toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1526.    He 
expired  soon  after  in  the  arms  of  Aretino,  who 
now  resolved  to  have  no  more  protectors,  but 
to  live  in  the  full  eigoyment  of  liberty,  sup- 
porting himself  by  his  pen.    With  this  view  he 
removed  to  Venice  (March  25,  1627),  where 
he  was  well  received   by  the  doge  Andrea 
Gritti,  who,  not  liking  to  hear  him  speak  ill  of 
Pope  Clement,  strove  to  reconcile  them,  and, 
at  length,  in  1530,  Aretino  acknowledging  his 
fault,  tiie  pope  wrote  him  a  hreos^  and  promised 
him  his  sister  in  marriage.    The  bishop  of 
Yasone,  mi\|or-domo  to  the  pope,  being  this 
same  year  with  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  wished 
to  have  Aretino  knighted  by  him ;  but  the  poet 
refused,  saying  he  did  not  wish  for  honors  with- 
out inc(Hnes.    In  1648,  when  Aretino  came 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  republic  of  Yenice 
to  meet  Charles  Y.,  while  on  his  passage  into 
Germany,  the  emperor  not  only  wished  to  have 
him  near,  but  caused  him  also  to  ride  at  his 
side,  held  a  long  conversation  with  him,  made 
him  a  present  in  money,  and  recommended  him 
strongly  to  the  Yenetian  government.    Onoe 
more  Aretino  went  to  Rome,  in  company  with 
the  duke  of  Urbino.    He  had  previously  re- 
ceived from  Pope  Julius  IIL  the  rank  of  Cava* 
Here  di  San  Pietro,  and  hoped  to  be  created 
cardinal,  but  came  away  with  empty  hands, 
sad  and  disgusted  again.    During  1557,  having 
heard  of  some  outrageous  obscenities  of  whi<£ 
his  infamous  sisters  had  been  guilty,  he  found 
them  so  comical  that  he  threw  himscdf  back  in 
his  chair,  laughing;  the  chair  was  thrown  over 
backward  by  the  shock,  and  he  struck  heavily 
i^on  his  head.    The  blow  was  so  serious  as  to 
cause  his  death.    He  was  buried  in  Venice,  in 
the  church  of  San  Luca^  without  any  inacrip- 
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tioD.  He  showed  both  taste  and  akili  in  paint* 
in;  and  sooiptore.  His  vioes  were  pride,  glut- 
tony, and  senanaUtj.  He  had  no  wife,  bat 
many  mistresaea,  hj  whom  he  left  aeveral 
daughters.  The  nmnber  of  pennona,  presenta. 
and  distinctions  he  received  from  princes  ana 
great  lords^  was  extraordinary.  Many  aonnets 
vere  written  in  his  honor;  he  was  called  the 
diYine,  and  from  his  satires,  the  scourge  of 
pinoeSb  He  was  a  member  of  yarious  cele- 
brated societies ;  no  leas  than  four  medals  were 
rtnick  in  his  honor,  which  have  come  down  to 
our  time.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  many 
times  stabbed  and  bastinadoecL  and  two  dia- 
gncefol  medals  were  struck  in  derision  of  him. 
Gifted  with  a  fervid  genius,  he  held  a  distin- 
goished  phioe  among  &e  Uterati  of  his  age,  and 
his  works,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  applauded  and.  sought  after. 
Yet  be  had  Kttle  or  no  knowledge  of  Latin, 
and  none  of  Greek,  and  boasted  that  he  had 
never  been  to  school,  and  never  had  a  teacher. 
He  composed  with  great  facility,  and  wrote  in 
stratige  variety,  works  either  sacred,  profane, 
BatirieaL  or  obscene,  boasting  that  with  a  bot- 
tle of  ink  and  a  bundle  of  paper  he  could  make 
a  thousand  aeudi  per  annum. 

ARETinS,  Bbnxdiot,  a  Swiss  botanist  and 
theologian,  bom  in  Berne  in  1505,  died 
April  22,  1574.  He  studied  philosophy,  and 
after  filling  the  chair  of  logic  in  the  university 
of  Marbourg  for  a  year,  returned  in  1549  to 
Beme^here  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  embraced  with  zeal  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  and  wrote  a  number  of  theological 
Iroatisea,  marked  by  much  controversial  abflity. 
His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to. botanical  ez- 
eorsions  among  the  Bernese  mountains,  and  his 
researches  in  this  field  have  gained  him  a  dis- 
tinffushed  name  in  the  annals  of  science. 

AREZZO  (Abbbtium),  a  city  of  Tuscany,  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  was  one  of  the 
IHincipal  atates  of  ancient  Etruria.  Its  walls 
are  undoubtedly  Etruscan,  and  were  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Romans  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls.  The  consul  Flaminins,  while 
sctanf  against  Hannibal,  had  his  heaa-quar- 
ters  here  previous  to  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Thrasymene,  and  when  Caesar  marched  up- 
on Arindnuni,  he  sent  Antony  with  5  cohorts, 
to  occupy  Arretium.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
terra-cotta  vases,  ranked  by  Pliny  wit^  those 
of  Samoa  end  Saguntum.  Thej  are  of  red  day, 
with  stamped  patterns,  and  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of 
the  present  city.  During  the  contest  of  the 
Gnelpha  and  Ghibellines,  Arezzo  fought  against 
florence,  but  was  finally  obUged  to  yield. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  l£e  magnificent 
I^)^e,  by  Yasari,  the  cathedral,  the  churches 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Pieve,  and  Badia  di  Santa 
Ikira,  the  Fratemite,  the  Museo  Bacci,  in 
vhidi  is  a  large  Etruscan  coin  weighing  up- 
ward of  2  pounds,  and  the  Palazzo  Publico, 
which  has  upon  its  firont  a  curious  series  of  the 
Amoriai  bewings  of  the  successive  podestas, 


amounting  to  several  hundreds.    Arezzo  has 

S'ven  birth  to  many  distinguished  men,  such  as 
secenas,  Petrarch.  Yasari,  Guide  Aretino  (the 
inventor  of  musical  notation),  Leonardo  Bruni, 
Pietro  Aretino,  and  Oount  Fossombroni. 

ARFE,  Henbiqub  db,  an  artist  bom  in  G^- 
many,  who  settled  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  at  Leon,  in  Spain,  and  executed,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  a  silver  tabernacle  for  the  ca- 
thedral of  that  town,  which  was  chiselled  so 
admirably  that  he  received  omilar  commissions 
for  the  cathedrals  of  Oordova  and  Toledo,  and 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Sahagun.  His 
most  remarkable  work,  which  took  him  7 
years,  from  1517  to  1524,  is  his  tabernacle  for 
the  cathedral  of  Toledo.  Its  form  is  hexagonal, 
the  style  Gothic,  and  it  is  adorned  with  260 
statuettes,  beside  many  bas-relie&,  and  other 
ornaments.  This  tabernacle,  which  was  gilded 
by  Francisco  Nerino  in  1624,  absorbed  not  less 
than  5,292  ounces  of  silver  and  gold,  and  is  a 
superb  monument  of  Henrique^s  genius. — Ak- 
Tomo  na,  Henrique's  son,  acquired  also  dis- 
tinction in  the  same  art,  but  was  not  equal  to 
his  father.  In  1544  he  executed  two  tabemar 
cles,  one  for  the  cathedral  of  Santiago,  another 
for  the  parish  church  of  St  Maria  de  Medina  de 
Rioseco.  Antonio  preferred  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  styles  to  the  Gothic,  which  was  the  fa- 
vorite style  of  his  gifted  father. — Juan  db 
Aefb  t  Yillatane,  Antonio's  son,  bom  at 
Leon  in  1585,  died  at  Madrid  in  1595.  He 
studied  anatomy  at  Salamanca,  and  passed  some 
time  at  Yalladolid,  which  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  was  the  Athens  of  Spanish  artists. 
He  made  his  debut  with  a  tabernacle  for  the 
cathedral  of  Avila,  on  which  he  spent  7  years, 
firom  1564  to  1571.  He  was  remunerated  at 
the  rate  of  12  ducats  for  every  mark  of  silver 
employed.  Subsequently  he  executed  a  taber* 
nacle  for  the  cathedrals  of  Seville,  Burgos, 
Osmas,  and  for  St.  Martin's  church  at  Ma£id. 
His  Avila  tabernacle  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful tabernacles  of  Spain.  His  Seville  taberna- 
cle is  the  most  imposing,  but  the  one  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Osmas,  the  smallest  in  size,  and  in 
which  he  had  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law, 
Leonee  Fernandez  del  Moral,  was  the  most 
finished  in  design  and  execution.  He  also  pro- 
duced some  good  engravings  on  lead.  He  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  versatility  of  talent. 

ARGiBUS,  Mount,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  of 
Asia  Minor,  height  18,000  feet,  circumference 
of  base.  60  miles ;  area,  800  square  miles.  It  is 
isolatea  except  on  the  south-east  slope,  where  it 
is  connected  to  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  chain. 
The  lowest  line  of  snow  is  11,700  feet 

ARGALI  (ovia  ammon)^  the  mountain  sheep, 
the  big-horn  of  the  west  of  the  Rooky  moun- 
tains, tiie  ahrehta  of  the  Indians.  It  is  nearly  of 
the  size  of  a  deer,  which  it  resembles  in  its  coat  of 
short,  harsh  hair,  of  a  grayish  yellow  color, with  a 
reddish  or  blackish  stripe  along  the  back,  and 
a  large  spot  on  the  rump  of  the  same  color.  In 
winter  its  color  is  of  a  deeper  and  redder  hue, 
with  the  thixMt  and  belly  white.    It  has  very 
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large  laierally  twisted  borns,  like  those  of  the 
common  ram,  riamg  from  near  the  eyes  with  a 
cnrvatare  baokwara,  then  forward,  and  with  a 
forward  and  ontward  divei^noe  of  the  tips  of 
the  horns.  They  are  transyerselr  waved  or 
wrinkled,  for  something  more  than  half  of  their 
length,  but  ar6qnite  smooth  and  polished  toward 
the  points.  The  horns  of  the  female  are  mnch 
smaller  than  those  of  the  male,  and  more  re- 
semble those  of  the  goat  The  mountain  sheep 
are  fonnd  in  great  nnmbers  on  the  elevated 
momitain  ranges  of  northern  Asia,  on  the 
steppes  of  Siberia,  the  highlands  of  California, 
and  the  Rocky  mountain  ran^  of  America. 
They  live  in  herds  on  the  highest  snmmits, 
feeding  on  lichens,  mosses,  and  small  shmbs. 
They  are  extremelv  shy,  watchful,  and  timid. 
Their  swiftness  of  foot  is  amazing,  and  their 
agility  in  bounding  from  rook  to  rock  is  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  quadruped.  They  can 
only  be  stalked  with  tiie  greatest  oare,  upwind, 
or  shot  frt>m  ambush.  During  the  rutting  sea- 
son, under  the  influence  of  sexual  excitement, 
the  males  become  extremely  pugnacious,  and 
fierce  combats  take  place  for  tne  possession  of 
the  females.  The  flesh  of  the  young  mountain 
sheep  is  said  to  be  tender  and  delicate,  but  that 
of  the  old  males  is  apt  to  be  very  rank  and 
disagreeable.  The  hide,  frx)m  its  soft  and 
spon^  character,  is  of  little  value  for  leather, 
though  it  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  common 
with  deer-skin,  to  which,  however,  it  is  v«ry 
inferior  in  quality.  The  argali  is  said  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  common  domestic  sheep,  to  which, 
however,  it  bears  but  a  slight  resemblance.  It 
is  statedi,  however,  that  &e  domestic  sheep, 
when  transported  to  warm  climates,  loses  its 
peculiar  wool,  and  assumes  a  coarse  coat  at 
straggling,  reddish  hair,  when  it  comes  greatly 
to  resemble  the  argali.  This  animal  was  firi^ 
distingcdshed  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  by  tiie  exploring  expedition  of  Lewis 
and  Clark,  although  it  had  been  previously 
recognized  as  a  native  of  California  by  Y eregas. 
The  best  description  of  this  animal,  with  the 
distinctions  between  it  and  what  is  called  the 
"woolly"  sheep,  which  is  really  a  goat, with 
short  black  horns  and  aboard,  is  to  be  found  in 
Irvine's  "  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,'^ 
and  there  are  also  ftOl  accounts  of  both  animals, 
with  a  characteristic  engraving  of  them,  in 
Frank  Forester's  "  Field  Sports.'^ 

ARGALL,  Samitsl,  bom  in  Bristd,  England, 
in  1672,  and  died  in  1689.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  adventurers  to  Virginia,  and  deputy-gov- 
ernor of  that  colony  for  two  years.  He  makes 
his  first  appearance  in  the  colonial  annals  in  the 
year  1609,  as  an  enterprising  trader,  making 
several  voyages  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling. 
His  first  public  exploit  was  the  abduction  of 
Pocahontas,  in  1612,  whom  he  inviegled  frt>m 
the  care  of  a  chie^  who  had  been  intrusted  by 
Powhatan  with  the  charge  of  his  daughter. 
The  temptation  to  the  perfidious  chief  was  a 
brass  kettle.  Taking  her  to  Jamestown  he  gave 
her  to  the  governor,  Lord  Delaware.    This  was 


under  the  third  charter  ot  James  L    After  the 
departure  of  Lord  Delaware  and  tiie  deputy  •gov- 
ernorships of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  George  Percy, 
and  Gates,  Aigall  became  deputy-governor,  a 
post  he  occupied  for  2  years  from  1617.    He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  who  ever  rokd 
in  Amerioa,  bringinff  the  despotism  of  the  quar* 
ter-deck  into  the  forests  of  Yir^nia^  and  so 
outraged  every  law  that  even  in  his  own  eoun- 
dl  he  found  bitter  opponents,  who  procured 
his  recall.     He  was   succeeded   in  1619  by 
George  Teardley,  and  retnmed  to  England  soon 
alter  with  immense  wealth.    He  was  a  mde 
sailor,  utterly  unoaltivated,  and  oi  great  rapacity, 
with  no  higher  motive  than  intense  avarice.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  reckless  soldier,  having, 
during  the  governorship  of  Dale,  commanded 
an  expedition  which  sailed  to  Port  RovaL  ia 
Nova  Scotia,  which  plaoe  he  reduced  and  plun- 
dered, driving  the  French  colonists  into  the 
woods.    It  hfu  been  stated  on  the  authority  of 
English  printed  works,  that  on  his  retmm  to 
Virginia  he  appeared  before  New  York,  then 
New  Amsterdfun,  and  snnunoned  the  Hollanders 
to  surrender,  on  the  ground  that  Henry  Hudson, 
the  discoverer,  was  an  En^hman,  and  that 
the  sovereignty  accrued  to  his  sovereign.    This 
account,  however,  has  been  oarefrdly  sifted  by 
Brodhead  m  his  "  History  of  New  York,"  who 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  stoiy 
is  fabulous.     Argali,  even  in  that  day,  was 
considered   a  pirate,  and  was   certainly  de- 
tested by  the  colonists,  aj^ainst  whom  he  en- 
forced the  rigors  of  martial  law  with  extreme 
severity.    After  the  death  of  Loitd  Delaware, 
Argali  took  charge  of  his  estate,  and  letters  of 
his  countess  now  in  existence  aocose  him  of 
the  most  flagrant  and  barefiiced  peoolation. 

ABGAND  LAMP,  a  lamp  invented  by  Aim6 
Argand,  of  France,  in  1789.  The  principle  of 
it  consists  in  the  use  of  two  metallic  cylindera, 
one  within  the  other,  between  which  is  the  cnr- 
cular  wick  connecting  with  the  oil  below.  The 
inner  cylinder  is  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
through  this,  when  the  chimney  is  placed  upon 
the  Ismp,  a  current  of  air  is  drawn  up,  which 
feeds  the  inner  surfiELce  of  the  ring  of  flame, 
while  the  external  suiface  is  fed  by  air  pass- 
ing up  outside  of  the  outer  cylinder.  The  oil 
is  thus  thoroughly  consumed,  and  g^ves  Ita  max* 
imum  of  light.  The  contraction  of  the  diim- 
ney  just  above  th^  burner  is  an  ingenious  oon- 
trivance  for  turning  the  current  of  air  and  con- 
centrating it  upon  the  flame.  This  form  of 
lamp  is  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  chemist  with 
great  advantage  for  heating  crudblea,  d^ ;  and 
it  may  be  made  much  more  powerful  by  blow- 
ing into  the  inner  cylinder  a  current  of  air  cr 
of  gss. 

ABGELANDEB,  FsmnsicH  WnavLic  Av- 
OUBT,  a  German  astronomer,  bom  March  22, 
1799,  at  Memel,  Prussia,  educated  at  Kfinigs- 
berg,  a  pupil  in  astronomy  of  Bess^  and  his 
assistant  in  the  observatory.  In  1638  be  took 
charge  of  an  observatory  at  Abo,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  observatory  was  bnmed  in  1828, 


ABGELfiS 

and  HMD  superintended  £he  bnilding  of  the  new 
one  nt  Helwngfora.  In  1887  he  was  appointed 
to  bis  preseat  post  of  professor  of  astroaiomy 
and  director  of  the  obaervatorj  m  Bonn.  His 
labws  have  been  partionlarlj  direoted  to  the 
fixed  Stan,  and  the  inyestigations  of  their  mo- 
tioDfl,  inelnding  the  movement  of  onr  ann  among 
them. 

ABG£L£S,  an  arrondisaement  in  the  depart- 
Deni  of  Hantee  Pyr^n^es,  fVanoe ;  area,  528 
square  miles;  pop.  in  1852,  42,568.  It  is  di- 
vided into  5  cantona,  and  anbdivided  into  99 
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ABGENSy  JxAN-BAFnarB  de  Botkb,  mar- 

nd\  a  French  writer,  bom  at  Aix,  in  1704^ 
la  1771,  at  Toolon.  He  was  intended  by 
bis  fiuDilj  for  the  profiBsaion  of  kw,  bnt  he 
pceferved  the  army.  After  one  or  two  yeara  of 
aervioe,  he  made  an  escapade  to  Spain,  in  com- 
pany  with  a  chaimiog  actreas,  with  a  view  of 
BaiTying  her,  bat  was  overtaken  by  his  rela- 
tiveo,  who^  in  order  to  make  him  forget  hia  be- 
loved ^Sylvia,"  aa  he  caBa  her  in  hia  ^^Me- 
moira,"  dw«tohed  him  to  Oonatantinople  as 
aecrotaiy  of  legation  to  the  French  embassy. 
On  hia  retom  from  Turkey  he  ^gain  joined  the 
army  \  bnt  during  the  siege  of  fiel,  a  full  from 
hia  horae  disabled  him  for  military  aervioe.  As 
hia  father  had  disinherited  him,  he  took  to 
litarBtare  to  support  himself^  and  availing  him- 
self of  the  liber^  of  the  preaa  in  Holland,  he  pub- 
lidied  there  his  LeUr^Juiomy  LeUres  (Jkinaiseiy 
and  LeUret  OabaliiUfttei^  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  Frederic  William  I.  of  Prussia,  who 
widied  bun  to  come  to  Berlin,  but  D'Argena 
would  not  go,  beoanae,  aa  he  wrote  in  apok^ 
to  the  prince,  he  was  afraid  that  hia  tall  figure 
would  tempt  the  old  king  to  enrol  him  in  his 
amy.  Howeyer,  after  the  accession  of  Frederic 
n.  to  the  throoe,  the  marquis  went  to  Potsdam, 
and  was  appointed  director  of  the  fine  arts  of 
tiie  academy  of  Berlin,  and  was  on  the  beat  of 
terms  with  the  king,  until  he  married  an  actreas 
without  asking  the  royal  consent.  ^  most 
important  work  is  his  MUtoire  da  Vetprit  kur 


ABGENSOLA.  L  BjLgsouotk  Lbonabdo 
n%  a  Spanidi  historian  and  poet^  bom  at  Bar- 
bastro,  in  Aragon,  in  1566,  died  at  Sajragosaa 
about  1631.  He  entered  the  church,  wae  made 
chaplain  to  Donna  Haria  of  Austria,  and,  after 
fab  Vint  to  Naples,  a  canon  of  Saragosaa.  His 
works  are  a  continuation  of  Znrita's  '^Annalsof 
Aragon,"  *^A  History  of  the  Ck>nqueBt  of  the 
Moiaccaa,"  and  some  poems.  II.  Lupbboio  Lb- 
CKABDO  nsjbrother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1565, 
died  at  Naples  m  1618.  At  the  age  of  25  he 
went  to  Madrid  and  was  made  secretary  to  the 
prinoeaa  Maria  of  Austria.  Philip  IIL  appoint- 
ed him  historiogn4>her  of  An^gon.  When  the 
eoant  of  Lemos  received  the  viceroyalty  of  Na- 
ples he  made  Argensola  his  secretary.  He 
wrote  3  tragedies  and  some  poems.  The  broth- 
98,  from  the  puritnr  of  their  atyle  in  poetical 
eQmpoaitkmy  have  been  called  the  Horacea  of 
fipam. 


ARGENSON,  RsNi  Lome  Yotbb,  marquis 
d^  bom  1696,  died  1757,  a  scion  of  one  of 
the  great  historical  families  of  France,  originat- 
ing in  Touraine,  where,  from  time  immemorial, 
they  had  been  owners  of  the  estate  of  PaiQmy, 
aa  well  as  of  that  from  which  they  took  the 
name  of  Argenaon.  In  1741  Louis  XY.  ap- 
pointed Ben6  minister  of  foreign  afOurs,  and  he 
held  this  office  until  1747,  wl^  the  intrigues 
of  Spain,  whose  policy  he  had  frustrated  in  his 
negotiations  with  Italy,  brought  about  his  resign 
nation.  From  that  time  to  his  death  he  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  science,  and  be- 
came the  intimate  friend  of  Voltaire,  who  de- 
clared his  CanMeratians  wr  le  gouoemmnent  d$ 
la  Frcmee  to  be  worthy  the  pen  of  Plato. — 
Kabo  PiXBBx,  comte  d\  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  1696,  died  in  1764^  waa  for 
some  time  secretary  of  the  war  department 
under  Louia  XY.,  but  his  principal  claim  to  the 
gnUitude  of  posterity  rests  on  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  science.  D'Alembert  and 
Diderot  began  their  £ncydc»cddia  under  hia 
auspioea,  and  he  furnished  Yolture  with  the 
materials  to  his  SiecU  ds  Louis  X/F.— Habo 
AsTomE  BxBi,  n^hew  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  1722,  died  in  1787,  was  governor  of  the 
arsenal,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
splendid  collection  of  150,000  vdumes  with 
which  he  endowed  the  library  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  edited  40  volumes  of  Za  Mblioth^tia 
unieeneUe  des  romoM,  including  some  of  hia 
own  romances^  He  was  ambassador  in  Swit- 
zerland, Poland,  and  Yenice,  but,  on  being  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the  ^man 
mission,  he  resigned  his  public  offices  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  French  aciulemy. — }£abo  BsNfi 
YoTEB,  a  member  of  the  same  family,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1771,  died  there  in  1842,  served  for  a 
considerable  time  as  adjutant  of  Gen.  La£ay- 
ette.  In  1809  he  becune  prefect  of  Deux- 
N^thes,  but  relinquished  his  place  on  finding  that 
his  determination  to  protect  the  constitution 
against  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  ministry.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Euffli^  from  Wal- 
cheren,  as  he  happened  to  find  himself  at  Ant- 
werp when  they  landed.  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  coi^unction  with  Lafftyetto 
and  Beigamin  Constant,  he  belonged  to  Uie  dep- 
utation of  Haguenau,  who  besought  the  d- 
lied  forces  to  prevent  tbe  retum  of  the  Bour- 
bons. In  1815,  as  member  for  Belfort,  he  dis- 
tingmshed  himself  by  his  eloquent  denunciation 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  the  north 
of  France.  In  1880  he  reentered  the  chamber 
of  deputies  as  member  for  Strasbourg,  and  on 
that  occasion  created  a  great  sensation  by  tak- 
ing his  parliamentary  oath  with  the  wcrds  Je 
Ujnare^  io/uf  lesprogria  ds  la  rais&n  publiqus. 
In  May,  1882,  ne  was  one  of  the  opposition 
membcHTs  who  signed  the  famous  Compte  renduy 
and  in  Oct  1888^  he  signed  the  manifesto  pub^ 
lished  by  the  society  of  J>€$  droiU  d$  I'homme. 
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He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  secret  so- 
cle^ OharhannMe  dhnaoratiqtiej,Bnd  was  de- 
signated as  the  fatnre  dictator  of  France,  in  case 
of  a  revolntion. 

ARGENTAN,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in 
the  department  of  Ome,  France.  It  is  agree- 
ably sitoated  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
plam.  Its  prindpal  church  offers  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Gh>thic  architectnre.  It  contains  a  col- 
lege, mannfactnres  of  linen  and  lace,  called 
foint  d^Argentaiif  tanneries,  &c.,  and  is  a  mar- 
ket of  some  importance  for  cattle,  cheese,  and 
bntter.    Pop.  6,044. 

ARGENTARO,  the  highest  of  the  Balkan 
mountains,  between  Servia  and  Macedonia,  in 
Eoropean  Turkey. 

ARGENTEIJ&,  a  town  of  France,  18  miles 
N.  W.  of  Paris,  on  the  Seine,  known  for  its 
brisk  ¥rine  and  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
nunnery  where  Heloise  retired  after  the  mis- 
fortune of  Abelard,  before  she  became  abbess  of 
the  Paraclete.    Pop.  4,877. 

ARGENTEIJS  OODEX,  an  old  undal  MS. 
of  the  4  gospels,  written  or  stamped  in  silyer 
letters  (except  tne  initials,  which  are  in  gold) 
on  violet-colored  vellum,  in  the  Mcaso^othic 
dialect.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
about  the  6th  century,  and  is  a  copy  of  the 
version  made  in  the  4th  century  by  Ulphilaa, 
the  Arian  bishop  of  the  Moaso-Gotha  This 
codex  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Werden,  Westphatia  (1697), 
and  after  changing  hands,  either  honestly  or  by 
stealth,  several  times,  came  at  length  into  the 
possession  of  the  library  of  TJpsal,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  £260.  Fac-simile  editions  of  some 
portions  of  it  have  been  published  by  Ejiittel, 
and  also  by  Maio  (1819).  Maio  has  also  discov- 
ered some  palimpsests  of  this  version  in  the 
Ambrosian  Hbrary,  which  have  been  published. 
These  more  recent  discoveries  have  aided  to 
fill  the  chasms  in  the  Arpenteus  Codex,  and  so 
to  enhance  its  value  to  biblical  literature. 

ARGENTIERA,  Aboentabia,  or  Kbimoli 
Qmc.  Oimolu9)y  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipekgo.  It  was  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  for  its  earth  or  chalk  (7  mftaikta  yi;), 
used  in  medicine,  and  by  fullers.  Silver  mines 
were  formerly  worked  here,  which  gave  the 
name  to  the  island.  It  is  about  18  miles  in 
drcuit,  and  is  in  lat  Sd""  49'  8''  N.  long.  24<> 
88'  6"  E. 

ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION,  The 
{Ch^federaoum  Argentina).  The  states  forming 
the  confederation  bearing  this  name  have  not 
been  the  same  at  aU  periods  of  its  history. 
From  the  first,  as  now,  however,  it  has  been 
composed  of  a  number  of  states  lying  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Silver  River, 
of  South  America,  and  from  that  fact  is  taken 
its  name  of  the  Argentine  or  Silver  Confedera- 
tion. The  count^,  including  the  state  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  has  been  until  recently 
an  important  member  of  the  confederation, 
embraces  all  that  part  of  South  America  which 
lies  between  the  river  Paraguay  on  the  east 


and  the  Andes  on  the  west    It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bolivia;  is  separated  on  the  east 
bv  the  Paraguay  from  BraziL  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay  f  sometimes  called  the  Banda  Oriental) ; 
is  washea  on  the  south-east  by  the  Atlantac 
ocean;  divided  on  the  south-west  from  Pata- 
gonia by  the  Rio  Negro,  and  on  the  west  from 
Chili  by  the  Andes.    It  lies  between  the  20th 
and    40th   parallels    of   south    latitude  and 
66  and  70  degrees  west  longitude,  covering 
an  area  of  about  780,000  square  miles.    The 
mouth    of    the    Rio   de   la    Plata,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  greater  part  of  t& 
territorjr  empty  into  the  sea,  was  discovered  by 
Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  in  1512.    The  settlem^t  at 
Buenos  Ayres  (fine  air)  was  begun  by  Don 
Jorge  de  Mendoza  as  early  as  1586,  and  parties 
under  his  orders  proceeded  to  the  exploration 
of  the  country,  reaching  as  &r  as  Aasuncion  on 
the  Paraguay  river,  in  about  lat.  26°  8.,  now 
the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay.    Many 
settlements  were  made  in  this  century,  and 
some  progress  made  in  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians,  under  Don  Juan  de  Garay,  who  was 
made  lieut.-govemor  about  1580,  these  provinoea 
being  then  considered  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru.    In  1620,  under  Philip  III.  of  Spain, 
a  new  government  was  formed,  including  the 
provinces  on  both  sides  of  the  Paraguay,  and 
called  that  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.    In  1776,  most 
of  the  same  territory  was  erected  into  a  vice- 
royalty,  with  Buenos  Ayres  as  its  capital    In 
1806  the  country  was  invaded  by  a  Britiah 
army,  and  Buenos  Ayres  was  captured,  but  it 
was  neld  only  a  few  months.    At  the  time  of 
iho  French  invasion  of  Spain,  the  country  was 
much  convulsed,  but  for  a  time  admitted  its 
dependence  upon   the   mother  country.     In 
1810,  however,  the  colonists  deposed  the  vice- 
roy, and  established  a  provisional  government 
of  9  persons,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  YIL 
Cordova,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  refttaed  the 
authority  of  the  new  government,  and  a  long 
series  of  civil  conflicts  ensued.    The  return  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  to  power  did  not  bring  a  colo- 
nial policy  which  was  satis&ctory,  and  in  1816 
a  congress  was  held  at  Tucuman  (July  9),  in 
which  the  independence  of  the  provinces  was 
declared.    Although  there  was  an  attempt  to 
make  the  Argentine  confederation  the  successor 
of  the  whole  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  it 
was  impossible  to  combine  the  various  intereists 
into  one  republic,  and  serious  struggles  ensued 
in  the  attempt  to  produce  this  result.  The  want 
of  a  homogeneous  character  in  the  people,  and 
the  conflicting  ambitions  of  various  leaders,  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  two  republics,  Para- 
guay, on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  Uruguay,  now  the  ** Oriental  Republic" 
(ft  one  period  of  its  history  called  Monte  "Video 
nrom  the  name  of  its  chief  city,  and  always 
spoken  of^  from  its  position,  as  the   ^**Banda 
Oriental "),  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  beside 
the  Argentine  confederation  proper.  The  prov- 
ince of  Uruguay  was  for  a  long  time  the  con- 
tinual theatre  of  war,  being  ^kimed  by  both 
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Bnudl  and  the  Argentine  confederation,  while 
ohie&  of  its  own  were  attempting  to  seonre  its 
independence.  In  1825,  however,  the  Argen- 
tine confederation  was  established  as  a  federal 
union  of  13  independent  states,  it  being  agreed 
that  the  captain-general  of  tiie  province  of 
Boenoe  Ayres  should  be  charged  with  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  whole  ooiuederacy,  and  act 
as  its  supreme  execntive.  These  13  states, 
whose  general  position  upon  the  map  we  have  al- 
ready indicated,  are  occupied  by  a  scattered  and 
mixed  population,  estimated  in  1865  at  about 
1,200,000.  The  most  important  was  Buenos 
Ayres.  Next  in  population  and  influence  were 
Tacmnan,  Santa  F6,  and  Oordova.  The  rest 
were  Entre  Bios  and  Oorrientes,  Oatamarca, 
Bioja,  San  Jaan,  Mendoza,  and  San  Lnia^  Salta, 
and  Santiago.  In  most  of  these  provinces  there 
was  then,  and  indeed  there  is  still,  but  one 
large  town,  the  centre  of  a  pastoral,  an  agri- 
caltoral,  or  a*  mining  population,  scattered 
over  a  larg^e  extent  of  country.  Buenos  Ayres 
has  but  one  town  (the  city  of  that  name) ;  bH 
the  rest  of  its  domain,  an  area  of  75,000  square 
miles,  bein^  divided  into  estancias  for  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle.  Santa  F6  was  the  only  town  in 
the  province  of  that  name ;  B%|ada  the  only 
town  in  Entre  Rios.  The  sizes  of  the  different 
states  was  and  is  extremely  various.  The 
grazing  states  are  very  large;  those  which 
ha?e  something  of  an  agricultural  character  are 
somewhat  less,  while  those,  like  Catamarca, 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  miniog,  are  compara- 
tively sDoall.  The  character  of  the  population 
was  equally  varied.  There  was  almost  a  feudal 
aristocracy  in  the  north ;  in  the  wide  ranges  of 
the  pastures  the  herdsman  felt  and  exercised  a 
rode  power ;  and  there  was  a  greater  degree  of 
moderation  in  the  agricultural  states.  There 
was  very  little  element  or  bond  of  union. — Bn- 
eaos  Ayres  as  the  only  seaboard  state,  and  as 
mach  the  richest,  naturally  took  the  lead,  both 
in  preparing  the  way  for  independence  and  in 
forming  the  confederacy.  The  higher  classes 
of  her  inhabitants  possessed  immense  wealth, 
both  in  lands  and  other  property.  Manv  of 
them  had  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  had  in- 
troduced into  South  America  the  refinements 
of  a  high  civilization,  and  hoped  to  extend 
those  refinements  over  their  whole  country  by 
means  of  a  form  of  government.  But  nnder 
thebr  ideas  this  government  was  to  be  wielded 
by  the  rich  and  educated  classes.  Their  partv, 
which  called  itself  the  Unitarios,  succeeded  m 
framing  the  constitution  of  1825,  under  which 
the  nation  was  represented  by  a  small  aris- 
tocracy. Rivadavia,  as  captain-general  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  the  first  and 
only  president  of  the  confederation  nnder  this 
constitution.  The  greater  part  of  this  large 
province  took  its  poHtical  bias  from  the  inde- 
pendent and  republican  tone  of  the  cattle  drivers 
and  herdsmen  who  knew  their  power,  and  were 
not  averse  to  asserting  it.  Tfiey  soon  found  a 
leader  in  Jnan  Manuel  de  Bosas,  one  of  the 
guaehoi,  or  cattle  drivers  of  the  interior,  who 


had  some  reputation  and  some  army-rank  in 
the  revolutionary  combats,  and  began  about 
this  time,  at  the  age  of  82  years,  to  take  part 
in  political  affairs.  He  made  his  residence  the 
centre  and  himself  the  leader  of  all  the  opera- 
tions against  the  Patagonian  savages,  and  thus 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry,  and 
was  subsequently  able  to  control  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  savage  tribes^  He  had  opposed  the 
Unitarios  at  the  time  of  the  union,  although 
unsuccessfully ;  but,  by  1827,  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  influence,  and  found  himself  certain 
of  the  aid  of  other  popular  chieftains,  such  as 
Bustos,  governor  of  Oordova,  Ibarra,  com- 
mandant of  Santiago,  and  Quiroga  of  Riqja. 
They  protested  against  the  constitution  and 
government  of  1825,  took  up  arms  in  force  in 
support  of  their  protest,  and  compelled  Rida- 
vavia  to  resign  his  post  without  a  battle. — ^In 
July,  1827,  they  chose  Dorrego  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  But  the  established  army  of 
the  republic  soon  after  got  up  a  counter-revolu- 
tion under  one  Lavalle,  an  officer  of  some  dis- 
tinction. He  defeated  Dorrego  and  Rosas,  and 
shot  the  former  without  a  triaL  Rosas  and 
Quiroga,  with  Lopez  of  Santa  F6,  formed 
a  new  league,  and  Lavalle  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  Sieir  superior  force.  He  resigned 
his  post  and  Rosas  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
We  nave  given  tiiis  much  space  to  these  events 
because  they  resulted  in  placing  at  the  head  of 
the  confederation  the  man  who  remained  there 
for  many  years.  He  was  redlected  governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  position  which  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  con- 
federation, and  gave  him  a  very  general  control 
of  its  internal  affairs,  as  often  as  his  term  ex- 
pired, until  1885,  when  he  refused  to  be  again  a 
candidate.  Five  times  the  honor  was  tendered  to 
him  and  as  often  refused.  He  was  then  offered, 
and  accepted,  the  dictatorship  for  5  years,  and 
the  appointment  was  twice  renewed.  He  held 
the  office  nntil  1852,  and  was  the  sole  and  un- 
controlled ruler  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  practi- 
cally of  the  Argentine  confederation  during  the 
whole  of  that  time.  From  1827  to  1852  there 
was  no  meeting  of  the  national  congress  or  con- 
stituent assembly.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with 
what  degree  of  moderation  he  exercised  these 
unlimited  powers.  He  has  been  represented  as 
an  arbitrary  and  bloody  tyrant,  and  accused  of 
the  treacherous  murder  of  all  the  friends  who 
placed  him  in  power.  He  certainly  ruled  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  was  neither  slow  nor  scrupu- 
lous in  his  means  of  defending  or  of  advancing 
himself.  But  he  maintained  a  government  un- 
der which  his  country  increased  in  population 
and  material  prosperity,  notwithstanding  con- 
tinual internal  dissensions  and  foreign  wars, 
and  retained  a  strong  and  generally  triumphant 
party  of  friends  untd  the  last. — Upon  the  idea 
that  all  the  provinces  of  the  former  viceroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres  belonged  to  the  Argentine 
confederation,  a  contest  was  long  kept  up  to 
attempt  to  bring  into  it  the  states  of  Paraguay 
and  U raguay.    The  former,  protected  in  part 
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by  its  natural  positioii,  and  more  by  the  policy 
of  isolation  and  the  strong  executiye  power  of 
its  singular  dictator,  Francia,  almost  entirely 
escuied  foreign  coi^ct  Bat,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  latter  was  constantly 
claimed  both  by  the  Argentine  confederation  and 
by  Braal.  Its  independence  (under  the  name 
of  the  republic  of  Kontevideo)  was  at  last  ac- 
knowledged by  a  treaty  mediated  by  Great  Bril^ 
ain  in  1828.  But  this  did  not  check  the  ambi- 
tion of  Rosas  to  include  the  other  seaport  of  the 
Bio  de  la  Plata  in  his  dominions,  or  bring  peace 
to  the  Banda  OrientaL  By  the  treaty,  the  Argen- 
tine confederation  agreed  to  protect  and  sustun 
the  government  of  Montevideo,  and  this  wasmade 
an  excuse  for  frequent  interference  in  the  forma- 
tion of  that  government,  even  by  force  of  arms. 
Oribe,  the  governor  of  Montevideo  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty,  was  a  partisan,  if  not  a  creature 
and  tool,  of  Rosas.  To  him  there  was  a  strong 
faction  opposed,  led  by  Fructuoso  Rivera,  a 
man  of  great  popularity  with  the  country  popu- 
lation, who  had  raised  himself  to  influence  mnch 
in  the  manner  employed  by  Rosas  himself  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  The  matter  came  to  a  war,  first  of 
blockades  and  then  of  armies,  between  Oribe 
supported  by  the  Argentine  confederation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Rivera  sustained  by  the  Argentine 
exiles  in  Montevideo,  and  also  by  a  French  flee^ 
on  the  other.  The  intervention  of  the  IVench  was 
induced  by  a  quarrel  which  had  arisen  between 
a  French  vice-consul  and  the  dictator.  After 
much  mixed  fighting,  in  which  no  party  ob- 
tained a  decided  advantage,  the  French  difii- 
culty  was  settled  by  the  appointment  of  a  new 
consul,  and  in  1840  a  new  treaty  of  peace,  of 
much  the  same  tenor  as  that  of  1828,  was  made 
between  the  confederation  and  Montevideo. 
This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  in 
1846,  Oribe  being  the  regularly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  of  Montevideo,  and  the 
Rivera  faction  in  the  armed  occupation  of  its 
principal  city,  Rosas  was  ^*-  assisting  and  protect- 
ing "  uie  former  with  an  armed  force.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  an  "  armed  intervention "  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  on  the  plea  of  enforcing 
the  treaties  of  1828  and  ^40,  and  restoring  peace 
to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Mr.  Ouseley  on  the  part 
of  the  former  and  M.  Defiaudis  for  the  latter, 
conducted  the  negotiations  with  Don  Felipe  de 
Arana,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Rosas, 
but  without  result,  and  hostilities  were  com- 
menced by  the  allied  fleets  in  August.  They 
blockaded  Buenos  Ayres,  and  took  possession 
of  the  jpeninsula  of  Martin  Garcia,  above  it,  but 
met  with  some  severe  reverses  on  land.  The 
next  year  their  fleets  were  withdrawn,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Oriental  republic  being  left  in  tiie 
hands  of  Brazil,  which  had  taken  sides  with  the. 
Rivera  faction  against  the  Argentine  confed- 
eration. This  war  occupied  Rosas  for  many 
years,  while  the  opposition  party  in  his  own  state 
was  gradually  becoming  too  powerful  for  him. 
This  party  was,  as  had  become  too  common  in 
these  states,  now  armed  and  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  natural  enemy,  and  at  the  battle 


of  Monte  Oaseros,  Feb.  8, 1852,  Rotts  was  de- 
feated by  the  united  forces  of  Brazil,  the  Orien- 
tal republic,  Paraguay,  and  Urquiza  the  leader 
of  his  own  opposition.  Rosas  escaped  to  £ng^ 
land.  By  a  convention  of  the  representatives 
of  the  different  states  and  powers  held  at  BU 
Nicholas,  May  81, 1852,  the  chief  power  was 
given  to  Yincente  Lopez  as  provisiiNiial  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  But  on 
the  28d  of  tne  next  month,  by  a  sadden  covp 
d^  etaty  having  the  army  at  his  disposal,  Urquiza 

Sut  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government  as 
ictator,  not  5  months  after  the  deposition  of 
the  last  The  first  use  of  his  power  was  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Paragoaj, 
which  was  done  by  treaty  June  28, 1862.  That 
independence  has  since  been  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  France, 
England,  Sardinia,  and  other  states,  and  has 
not  again  been  interfered  with.  He  also  se- 
cured, by  treaties,  the  future  free  navigatiw  of 
all  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  La  Plata,  a  wise 
measure  which  took  effect  in  the  next  October, 
and  remains  in  force  to  the  present  day.  But 
this  new  assumption  of  dictatorial  power  pro- 
duced inunediate  irritation.  It  was  but  a  wort 
time  since  Urquiza  had  been  only  a  chief  of 
gauchoBy  compelling  the  proud  and  refined  Bue- 
nos Ayreans  to  tremble  Wore  his  rude  lanoesy 
and  his  continuation  in  power  depended  np(» 
his  constant  presence  at  the  seat  of  government 
and  head-quarters  of  the  army.  In  September, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Buenos  Ayres  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  congress  at  Santa  F^.  He  had 
hardly  left  that  city  when  (Sept  11, 1852^  a  rev- 
olution showed  itself^  and  Valentine  Akmawas 
chosen  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  To  show 
the  sort  of  patriotism  which  mingled  with  these 
changes,  it  may  be  recorded  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment immediately  voted  that  $5,000,000 
should  be  paid  towurd  the  expenses  of  those 
who  had  created  the  insurrection.  Of  this,  2 
generals  received  $227,000  and  2  migors,  $128,- 
000.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  these  sums  are 
quite  nominal.  The  province^  with  this  gov- 
ernment determined  to  maintam  itself  as  a  state 
indepenaent  of  the  confederation,  and  another 
revolution,  which  changed  the  governor  tempo- 
rarily, in  the  month  of  Decemto,  did  not  alter 
this  purpose.  The  congress  of  the  confedera- 
tion did  not  assemble  unm  November  20,  all  the 
states  being  then  represented  except  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Urquiza  was  instructed  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  in  that  state.  It  met  again  Jan.  22, 
1858,  and  went  on  with  the  work  of  formiug 
a  constitution.  It  also  recommended  the  presi- 
dent to  take  ^  means  to  stop  the  civil  war  and 
bring  Buenos  Ayres  back  to  the  confederacy. 
For  uiis  purpose  an  armistice  was  agreed  up<m, 
and  a  project  for  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  early 
in  March,  but  this  fell  through  from  constitu- 
tional scruples  of  Urquiza,  founded  on  the  con- 
vention of  San  Nicholas,  and  the  war  was  re- 
newed and  Buenos  Ayres  blockaded. — ^The  new 
constitution  of  the  oonfederation,  and  that  which 
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b  still  in  force  (1867),  was  promulgated  May  1, 
1858.   It  was  framed  in  the  hope  and  apparent 
ezpectatioa  that  Bnenoa  Ayrea,  the  ridiest  and 
mwt  important,  as  the  only  nuuritime  state  of 
the  oonfederacy^  might  be  indaeed  to  retom  to 
it,  and  fixed  that  city  as  the  oapitaL    The  oon- 
fidtnlion,  in  its  general  featorea,  resembles  that 
of  the  United  States  of  North  Amerioa,  as  being 
a  federal  go vermnent  of  independent  states.    It 
gosranteea  the  firee  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  duties  on  goods 
carried  from  province  to  province ;  grants  to  for* 
eigners  all  civil  rights;  provides  for  their  nata 
rauzafcion  after  10  years'  residence — which  term 
may  be  abridged  in  the  discretion  of  congress — 
aod  makes  other  provisions  for  the  encoorage- 
ment  of  immigration.   It  went  into  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  year.    Urqniza  was  chosen  president 
£>r  6  years  from  March  6, 1854.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  established  at  Bi^ada  del  Parana, 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Bios.    Meantime,  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  a  new  constitationhad  also  been 
formed  in  Janoary  of  the  same  year,  but  not 
witbout  a  hope  ejq>ressed,  and  provision  made, 
for  a  intare  retom  to  the  confederation.    Thio, 
at  one  time  not  long  after,  seemed  probable. 
That  province  was  invaded  by  a  party  of  filli- 
hnsters  nnder  one  Ck)sta,  and  Urqniza  was  sus- 
pected, or  at  least  accused,  of  having  fostered 
this  movement.    This  he  promptly  denied,  and 
sent   his  forces  to  help  to  repel  them.    This 
friendly  act  failed  to  bring  about  an  entire  re- 
<sonciliation,  but  2  treaties  of  peace  and  good 
^will  between  the  parties  were  the  result,  signed 
at  Bnonos  Ayres  Dec.  20,  1854,  and  Parana 
Jan.  8,  1855.    They  provide  for  independent 
Cpoveminents,  but  contain  stipulations  for  much 
matoal  assistance.    Each  guarantees  the  other 
against  the  dismemberment  of  its  territory; 
they  agree  to  unite  in  case  of  foreign  peril; 
former  general  laws  are  to  remain  in  force  in 
civil  cases,  and  criminal  cases  not  of  a  politioal 
natore ;  they  are  to  give  each  other  mutual  aid 
against  Indians;  no  renewal  of  passport  to  be 
required  in  crossing  the  frontiers;  the  vessels 
of  war  of  both  nations  are  to  carry  the  national 
banner ;  neitiier  shall  levy  duties  on  the  pro- 
dnctions  of  the  other.    UrquLea  continues  (1857) 
president  of  the  Argentine  confederation,  and 
I^aator  Obligado  has  Just  been  reelected  governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  for  a  term  of  5  years.    But 
the  oonstitntions  of  both  having  hwn  prepared 
with  a  view  of  reunion,  much  effort  has  been  made 
for  that  purpose.    But  vrhile  all  st<^  toward  it 
have  thns  far  failed,  and  while  the  interests  of 
tiiie  country  more  and  more  demand  it,  the  pas- 
mms  of  public  men  in  both  states  make  it  more 
and  more  difficult.    Upon  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  congress  of  the  confederation,  ne- 
gotiations were  reopened  on  the  snlgect  Oct. 
10, 1865,  and  M.  Juan  Bautista  Pena  was  sent 
to  Parana  for  the  purpose.    But  it  afterward 
transpired  tiiat  his  authority  only  extended  to 
making  ecHne  modification  of  the  existing  trea- 
ties^ md  not  to  merging  the  2  sovereignties. 
This  £act  becoming  publiCi  produced  moch  irri 


tation  in  the  confederation,  at  the  same  time 
that  another  event  produced  an  equally  angry 
feeling  at  Buenos  Ayres.  On  Dec.  24,  1855, 
some  Argentine  refugees  frqm  Montevideo,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Gen.  Floras,  embarked  at  Santa 
F6,  in  the  territory  of  the  confederation  (indeed, 
^ust  opposite  the  capital),  to  invade  the  prov- 
mce  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Qen.  Mitre  easily  beat 
them  back,  and  in  his  turn  invaded  the  province 
of  Santa  F^  in  which  step  he  was  sustained  by 
his  government.  Upon  this,  not  only  was  the 
mission  of  Pena  closed,  but  the  Argentine 
government  sigzufied  to  nim  (March  18,  1856), 
that  the  treaties  of  Dec.  20, 1854,  and  Jan.  8, 
1855,  wore  annulled.  In  his  message  of  the  en- 
suing May,  Urqniza  said  to  his  congress,  that 
peace  with  Buenos  Ayres  rested,  for  the  future, 
^^OEdy  on  the  guarantee  of  the  conscience  and 
honor  of  the  national  Argentine  government." 
The  result  has  been  a  war  of  finance  and  com- 
merce, ii^juriouB  not  only  to  the  states  them- 
selves, but  to  the  foreign  nations  who  were 
b^g;inning  to  deal  largely  with  them.  On  July 
19, 1856,  the  congress  at  Parana,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  government,  passed  a  law  establishing 
dififerential  duties  upon  all  goods  brought  in  by 
way  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  went  into  effect 
Feb.  1,  1857.  Foreign  merchandise  coming 
directly  to  ports  of  the  confederation  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  ordinary  duties;  but  if  they 
have  touched  at  Buenos  Ayres  they  will  pay 
double  that  duty,  unless  subject  to  a  specific 
duty^  and  if  they  are  so,  to  an  additional  duty 
of  80  per  cent,  upon  their  value.  In  this  contest 
Buenos  Ayres  bias  the  advantage  of  the  habits 
of  trade,  of  the  natural  methods  of  navigation, 
and  of  its  own  business  importance.  The  con- 
federation, on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
larger  pcu*t  of  the  country,  and  is  considered  as 
the  national  government  by  most  foreign  na- 
tions. The  principal  powers  have,  however, 
now,  diplomatic  agents  accredited  to  both  gov- 
ernments. The  government  of  the  confedera- 
tion has  strengthened  itself  by  treaties  of  amity 
and  commercial  reciprocity  with  Brasdl,  £^ 
land,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America^ 
and  one  with  Ohili,  intended  to  develop  a 
commerce  across  the  Andes,  by  free  trade  across 
that  frontier;  and  the  independence  of  Para- 
guay and  the  Oriental  repubuo  has  been  again 
recognized  and  guaranteed.  The  government 
is  seeking  to.  encourage  immigration,  and  foster 
large  enterprises.  Attempts  at  colonization  are 
mfli:ing  at  Corrientes  ana  Sante  Fd,  roads  have 
been  built,  and  the  reconnaissance  has  been 
made  for  a  railroad  from  Bosario  to  Cordova. 
The  Paraguay  has  been  explored  by  Oapt.  Page, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  in  the  steamer  Wa- 
ter Witch  as  far  as  Mato  Grosso,  in  Brazil ;  the 
Salado,  by  the  same  ofiicer  in  the  Yerva,  for 
120  leagues  above  Santa  F6,  and  the  Yermejo 
was  navigated  for  the  first  time,  almost  firom  its 
mountain  source  to  Corrientes,  by  Mr.  Hick- 
man, another  American,  in  1855.  There  is  also 
much  activity  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Immigration  is  increasing,  and  great  efforts  are 
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makiDg  to  encourage  it  by  grants  of  land  and 
the  formation  of  new  viUages.  A  railroad  is 
planned  from  the  city  towwl  San  Jos6  de  Flo- 
res,  to  the  westward.  A  company  has  been 
formed  within  a  year  to  light  the  city  with  gas. 
For  the  year  1854,  781  ships,  measnring  176,866 
tons,  were  entered  inward,  and  about  the  same 
number  cleared.  The  ezportations  for  that 
year,  of  the  products  of  the  country,  were  val- 
ued at  $14,671,266. — ^We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  general  position  of  the  states  which 
have  formed,  or  now  form,  the  Argentine  con- 
federation, and  have  given  their  names  as  they 
group  themselves  upon  the  map  of  the  country. 
We  now  give  a  list  of  them  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, with  an  approximate  statement  of  the 
population  of  each,  in  1866.  Buenos  Ayres, 
400,000;  Oatamarca,  46,000;  Cordova,  90,000; 
Corrientes,  46,000;  EntreBios,  60,000;  Mendo- 
za,  40,000;  Rioja,  20,000;  Salta,  66,000;  San 
Juan  de  la  Frontera,  26,000;  San  Luis,  26,000; 
Santa  F^,  20,000 ;  Santiago  del  Estero,  48,000 ; 
Tucuman,  60,000.  These  estimates  probably 
include,  in  some  instances,  the  nomadic  Indians^ 
who,  although  not  hostile,  are  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered citizens  of  the  several  states,  and  in  some 
instances  do  not  include  them. — ^These  states, 
covering  an  area  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  united,  embracing  every  va- 
riety of  soil  and  temperature,  traversed  by 
rivers  navigable  from  the  spurs  of  the  Andes 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  are  thus,  it  will 
be  seen,  occupied  by  a  little  more  than  1,000,000 
of  people.  The  productions  and  occupations  of 
the  country  are,  however,  varied,  because  of  the 
variety  of  situation  and  capacity.  Cattle  form 
the  most  valuable  property,  and  immense  num- 
bers of  them  are  kept  upon  the  large  breeding 
estates,  or  range  amid  the  luxuriant  pasturage 
of  the  plains.  Hides,  skins,  hair,  horns,  bones, 
salt  meat,  and  tallow,  therefore,  furnish  a  large 
part  of  the  exports.  The  number  of  heads  of 
cattle  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000,  and  of 
horses,  mules,  &c.,  2,000,000.  Cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  other  producti<ms  or 
tropical  countries  are  raised,  with  wheat  and 
other  grains.  The  fruits  grown  are  chiefly 
those  of  southern  Europe,  such  as  the  orange, 
fig,  olive,  peach,  apricot,  apple,  pear,  and  grape. 
Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  Andes  and  in 
the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  a  series  or  system  of 
hills  in  the  middle  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
country ;  iron  and  lead  exist  in  small  quantities. 
Coal  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  south-west, 
with  sulphur,  alum,  and  mineral  pitch,  near  the 
Andes;  but  of  none  of  these,  are  important 
mines  worked.  The  mountains  occupy  the 
western  and  northern  portion  of  the  territory ; 
and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  rivers  which  flow 
from  them  to  unite  in  the  broad  estuary  of  the 
La  Plata,  separate  most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
country  into  extensive  ranges,  which  are  either 
covered  with  rich  vegetation  or  made  desert,  by 
the  efflorescence  of  salt.  The  south-western  part 
of  the  country,  which  is  not  connected  by  rivers 
with  the  La  Plata^  has  been  very  little  explored. 


ARGENTRS  D\  a  noble  family  in  Brittany, 
distinguished  in  Breton  annals  as  early  as  1060. 
Its  most  celebrated  scion  was  Bertrand,  born 
at  Vitr6  in  1619,  died  1690.  He  became 
the  champion  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the 
Breton  seigneurs  against  the  attempt  of  Bq- 
moulin  to  modify  the  common  law  of  Brittany 
by  introducing  the  spirit  of  equality,  which 
breathes  through  the  civil  law.  D^Argentr^ 
was  nominated  commiseioner  for  the  reform  of 
the  '^custom  of  Brittany,^'  and  instead  of  re- 
laxing it,  voted  always  to  make  it  stricter. 
Brittany  in  this  matter  resisted  the  French 
movement  of  law  reform,  just  as  earlier  she 
had  remained  Celtic  when  the  rest  of  France 
became  Roman,  and  as  later  she  remained 
monarchical  ana  orthodox,  when  the  rest  of 
France  had  become  republican  and  atbeisticaL 

ARGIVE8,  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  or 
Argos,  a  Greek  province.  During  the  Trojan 
war  tiie  ArMves  were  the  most  promin^t 
among  the  Greek  tribes.  Agamemnon,  the 
chief  of  the  expedition,  the  most  powerfnl 
and  the  richest  among  the  Greeks,  was  an 
Argive.  For  this  reason  Homer  often  uses  the 
name  of  Argives  as  a  generic  appellation  for  all 
the  Greeks,  and  many  other  classical  writers 
follow  his  example. 

ARGON  AnTS,the  nameof  the  earliest  heroes 
of  Greek  antiqui^,  who  according  to  the  le- 
gend, at  least  hafr  a  century  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  executed  the  first  daring  naviga- 
tion on  unknown  and  dangerous  seas.  The 
name  comes  from  the  ship  Ar^^  expressly  con- 
structed for  this  purpose,  of  oak  from  the  Do- 
donian  groves,  which  had  the  power  of  pro- 
phecy. Pindar  was  the  first  to  celebrate  the 
deeds  of  the  Argonauts^  but  other  poets,  as 
Apollodorus,  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  a  pseudo- 
Orphe^  OnomacritOB,  and  the  Roman,  Vsr 
lerius  Flaccus,  treated  the  same  subject  On 
this  account  the  legend  is  variously  explained  and 
has  difiTerent  features.  The  story  more  generally 
accepted  is  the  following:  Jason,  the  son  of 
JEson,  was  ordered  by  Pelias,  his  uncle,  sover- 
eign of  lolcus,  in  Thessaly,  to  reconquer  and 
bring  back  the  golden  fleece  of  a  ram  on  which 
Phrmis  and  Hdle  ran  away,  and  which  fleece 
was  nailed  by  Phrixus  to  an  oak  in  the  grove 
of  Ares  (Mars),  and  watched  by  a  sleepless  drag- 
on. Jason  intrusted  Argoi^  the  son  of  Phrixni^ 
with  the  duty  of  constructmg  a  60-oared  ship 
named  after  the  builder,  and  invited  all  H^ 
heroes  of  Greece  to  join  him  in  the  adventure. 
Orpheus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Theseus,  Hercules, 
and  many  others,  60  in  number,  answered  the 
appeal.  The  Argonauts  landed  first  in  Lenmos, 
where  they  stayed  2  years.  The  Lemnian  wo- 
men detained  them  so  long,  having  previously 
killed  aU  their  own  men,  for  their  havbg  of- 
fended Aphrodite  (Venus).  From  Lemnos  the 
Argonauts  went  to  the  Dolians^  by  whom  they 
were  first  hospitablv  received,  but  being  after- 
ward taken  for  Pelasgians,  they  were  attack- 
ed and  in  the  naval  strife  which  followed  Jason 
killed  the  Dolian  piinoe.    Then  they  landed  in 
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KysB,  where  Hercoles  and  Pol^hemns  were 
left  on  acooant  of  their  remaining  behind  in 
search  of  Hylas,  who  had  been  carried  away 
by  a  nymph.  In  the  land  of  the  Bebrycee  they 
were  challenged  by  the  king  Amyous,  to  a 
bozing  contest^  and  the  challenger  was  slain  by 
PoUnx.  Then  the  wind  droVe  them  to  the 
shores  of  Thrace,  to  Sahnydeesos,  where  they 
asked  the  advice  of  the  seer  Phinens,  how  to 
pass  between  the  Symplegades  or  the  swim- 
ming rocks  of  the  Jsgean,  which  crashed  every 
thing  in  their  way.  By  the  advice  of  Phineus 
the  Argonauts  let  loose  a  dove,  which  coming 
between  the  rocka  lost  only  her  tail,  while  the 
Aigo,  piloted  by  Hera  (Juno),  suffered  only  a 
fillet  damage  in  the  stem.  From  this  moment 
the  Sympl^^es  never  moved.  Thence  con- 
tinuing the  exploration  of  various  lands,  the 
naTigators  finally  reached  by  night  the  mouth 
of  the  Phams  in  Colchis,  the  goal  of  their  ex- 
pedition. JSdtes,  the  king  of  the  country, 
promised  the  fleece  to  Jason,  but  under  the  con- 
dition that  the  hero  should  yoke  to  a  plough 
2  fire-breathhig  iron-footed  buUft— a  gift  of 
HephiBstns  (V^can),  and  sow  the  teeth  of  a 
dragon  left  by  Cadmus  in  Thebes.  Medea, 
daughter  of  A&tea^  and  a  powerful  witch,  fell 
violently  in  love  with  Jason,  and  he  promising 
marriage,  riie  taught  him  how  to  overcome  the 
dangers,  and  gave  him  a  charm  against  fire  and 
Bted  Advised  by  her  he  threw  a  stone  among 
the  warriors  who  sprang  up  from  the  teeth  ^ 
the  dragon,  and  who  being  thus  enraged  kiUed 
each  othOT.  After  this  deed  was  aocomplidied, 
^tes  wishing  to  evade  his  promise,  intended 
to  bum  the  Arigo  and  to  kill  the  heroic  crew. 
Medea  told  Jason  of  it,  who  ran  to  the  grove, 
seized  the  fleece,  the  slee^ess  dragon  living 
been  lulled  by  Medea.  Then  with  his  para- 
momr  and  her  brother  Absyrtus,  Jason  sailed  off 
by  nifiht  iEetes  chased  them,  and  Medea 
loUed  her  brother  and  threw  the  chopped  lunbs 
one  after  the  other  into  the  sea;  the  father 
gathered  them  up,  and  was  thus  prevented 
from  reachin|^  the  fugitives.  The  Argonauts 
entered  the  nver  Eridanus,  but  loet  their  way 
in  a  storm.  The  Dodonian  mast  of  the  Argo 
told  them  that  the  storm  was  sent  by  Zeus,  and 
tittt  the  wrath  of  the  god  would  continue  un- 
til they  should  sail  to  Ausonia  (Italy)  and  be 
absolved  by  Curce.  They  coasted  laguria,  the 
land  of  the  Celts,  and  through  the  sea  of  Bar- 
dima  arrived  at  the  Tyrrhenian  shores  and  along 
them  to  the  island  of  Circe.  Having  ful- 
filled the  atonement,  they  left  and  coast- 
ed near  the  islands  of  the  Sirens,  from  whose 
enticements  they  were  preserved  by  the  son^s 
of  Orpheus ;  then  they  passed  between  BcyUa 
and  Ohaiybdis  helped  by  the  goddess  Thetis,  and 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Corcyra.  Then  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  saved  by  Apollo, 
who,  amid  lightnings,  pointed  to  them  the  ishmd 
An]q>he,  the  modem  Nanfi.  In  Crete,  Talos^ 
Ihe  giant^  tried  to  prevent  their  landing,  but 
Medea  despatched  him.  Thence  they  went  to 
^gioa,  and  paasing  between  Enbcaa  and  Looris 


finally  reached  lolcus.  This  voyage  on  theur 
return  lasted  4  months.  The  Argo  was  conse- 
crated by  Jason  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  to 
Poseidon  (Neptune).  So  ended  the  expedition 
through  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas,  the 
first  recorded  in  the  heroioo-historicallegends 
of  Europe. 

ARGONNE,  FoBBST  of,  the  former  name  of 
a  region  comprised  in  the  department  of  Mouse 
and  Ardennes,  France.  It  forms  a  plateau, 
partlv  wooded,  and  lies  between  liie  basins  of 
the  Aisne  and  Mouse. 

AfiGOON,  a  river  of  Tartary,  which  rises  from 
Dalai  lake  or  Eaulon-nor,  situated  in  long.  119^ 
W  E.  and  lat.  49^  N.  It  forms  the  boundaiy 
between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  empires.  This 
river  is  thought  to  be  the  original  source  of  the 
Amoor. 

ARGOS,  or  Asgous,  is  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  Morean  peninsula,  between  the  bay 
of  Nanplia  and  j£gina.  The  eastern  continua- 
tion of  the  northern  mountain  range  of  the 
Peloponnesus  surrounds,  as  with  ramparts,  a  part 
of  the  inhabited  shores,  which  bear  marks  of 
volcanic  convulsions,  and  the  plain  of  Argos, 
which  is  fertile,  but  rendered  unhealthy  by 
marshes.  The  most  eminent  mountainous 
groups  are  the  Malevo,  called  by  the  ancients 
Artemision,  6,484  ft. ;  the  £Lag-Iliaa,  very 
anciently  called  the  Arachnalon,  8,670  ft ;  and 
the  Didyma,  8,800  ft  The  hirgest  plain  is 
situated  near  the  city  Argos^  behfiid  the  bay  of 
Kauplia,  watered  by  the  nver  Planitza,  the 
classical  Inaohus,  Gnly  a  few  other  spots  are 
fit  for  agriculture,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
water,  as  all  the  streams  except  the  Inachus 
and  the  Erasinus,  now  called  Eephalari,  dry 
up.  But  the  many  bays  render  Argos  favorable 
for  navigation.  In  antiquity  Argos,  or  Argo- 
lissa,  was  striotiy  the  plain  surrounded  on  tiie 
west  by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  on  the 
north  by  those  of  Phleiss,  Cleona,  and  Corinth. 
In  the  Roman  epoch  Argos  represented  the 
eastern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Achaia  and  Corinth,  on  the  north-east 
by  the  Saronian  bay,  on  the  west  by  Arcadia, 
on  the  soutli  by  Laconia,  and  on  the  south-west 
by  the  bay  of  Argolis.  Ar^  belongs  to  the 
earliest  cultivated  redone  m  ancient  Greece. 
Inachus  (1800  B.  C.)  and  Danaus  (1600)  landed 
fi^m  Egypt  and  settled  in  Argos.  Here  ruled 
Pelops,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  peninsula,  and, 
in  various  single  states,  his  descendants,  Atreus, 
Agamemnon,  Adrastus,  Eurystheua,  Diomedes, 
heroes  of  the  primitive  legend.  In  Argos  was 
bom  Heracles,  or  Hercules;  here,  near  the 
marshes  of  Lema,  he  killed  the  hydra,  in  the 
cavern  of  Nemea  he  strangled  the  lion.  From 
the  remotest  times  Argolis  was  divided  into 
the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Arffos,  Mycensd,  Tiryna, 
TroBzene,  Hermione,  and  Epidaurus,  which  all 
afterward  formed  republics.  After  the  eman- 
cipation of  Greece  from  the  Turkish  sway, 
until  the  year  1888,  Argos  formed  one  of 
the  7  departments  into  which  the  Morea 
was  divided.    Aigolis,  or  Aigos^  now  forms  a 
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^Ternment  of  the  kingdom,  with  aboat  90,000 
inhabitimta,  ^)ezzia  and  Hermione  being  sab- 
ordinate  provinces.  Nanplia  is  the  oi^HtaL 
The  ancient  city  of  Argos  has  preserved  its 
name  from  the  remotest  to  the  present  times. 
The  inhabitants  have  be^  celebrated  for  their 
love  of  music,  and  within  its  walls,  as  well  as 
in  D^hi.  were  etatnes  to  the  brothers  Biton 
and  Cleobis,  renowned  in  the  classical  world 
for  having  sacffificed  their  lives  for  their  moth- 
er. The  city  suffered  much  in  its  capture  by 
the  Venetians,  in  1680,  and  its  recaptore  by  the 
Turks,  in  1706. 

ASGOT,  thegeneral  name  for  themodes  of  ex- 
pression cnrrent  among  criminals  and  outcasts  in 
France.  l%e  etymology  of  the  word  is  sarroond- 
ed  with  the  same  darkness  which  hovers  aronnd 
the  class  who  inangnrated  its  use.  There  has 
at  all  times  existed  a  most  lamentable  freema- 
sonry among  the  adepts  of  vice,  and  in  all 
conntries  we  find  them  induced  to  adopt  a 
fictitious  language  as  a  fit  exponent  of  their 
thoughts,  and  as  a  prudential  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  detection.  The  English 
vocabulary  has  no  special  name  for  such  dia- 
lects, but  characterizes  it  by  the  general  term  of 
thieves'  Latin,  slang,  &c.  In  Ituy  rogues  use 
the  so-called  Fourbesh  languages,  of  which 
several  vocabularies  exist,  among  others,  vari- 
ous editions  of  the  Kuovo  Modo  da  Intmdere 
la  Lingua  Zergoy  eiod  parlor  I^rbMco.  In 
Bpain  the  criminal  language  wears  the  name  of 
uermanioy  from  the  Latin  Germanuiy  and  sev- 
eral words  of  it  having  been  nsed  in  ^^Don 
Quixote,^'  Its  well  as  in  another  of  Cervantes' 
novels,  entitled  Binconete  y  Cortadillo,  and  in 
various  other  works,  a  Spanish  amateur  of 
Argot,  Juan  Hidalgo,  compiled  a  book  upon  the 
subject,  which  passed  through  6  editions,  the 
first  appearing  in  1609,  under  the  title  of  .fi^ 
tnanoes  ds  Oermania  de  Vana$  Autores^  eon  <tf 
VoeabulaHo^  dx.  In  Portugal  a  novel  appeared 
in  1844— i^Vtfi  Paulo^  ou  09  Doee  MUt&ru^-^ 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Lisbon  academy, 
Corvo  de  Oamods,  in  concert  with  other  Portu- 
guese men  of  letters,  in  which  a  great  number 
of  words  of  the  Calao  (this  being  the  name  for 
the  language  in  voffue  among  Portuguese  crimi- 
nals) are  introduced.  In  Germany  the  name  of 
the  language  is  Bothtoakeh,  composed  of  low, 
high,  Jew,  and  Gypsy  German,  but  possessing 
a  grammar  and  almost  a  literature  of  its  own. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  curious  books 
on  the  subject,  Von  den  Falsohm  Bettlem 
und  ihrer  Babereyy  was  brought  out  at  Wit- 
tenberg, in  1628,  with  a  preface  written  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  Martin  Luther.  In 
Holland  the  name  of  the  language  is  Bofrgoem^ 
or  DiecentaeL  In  Scandinavia  we  find,  beside 
the  Fantagprog^  or  Argot  language,  which  is 
spoken  of  in  Sund's  work,  published  at  Ohristi- 
ai^  in  1860,  Om  Fant&Mer  LandstryferfolhU 
y  Iforgej  the  Tatersprogetj  or  gypsy  gibberish, 
and  the  SkoieHproget^  or  the  jargon  of  vaga- 
bonds, much  in  vogue  among  the  rascals  of 
Korway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.    The  Berlin 


prostitutes  have  adopted  a  langoage  of  th«r 
own,  as  is  the  case  with  the  same  daas  of 
persons  generally,  especially  the  Effvptian  Cyp- 
rians, known  under  the  name  m  Ghawtm, 
Among  the  Grerman  Jews  a  mysterious  lan- 
guage is  frequently  resorted  to,  bat  more  for 
playful  than  for  criminal  purposes,  which  28 
called  JSrb9orupra^^    The  Jews  generally  pat- 
ronize miscellaneous  ^bberish,  and  in  the  dark 
comers  of  the  ghetti  Jew  Aigot  languages  ex- 
ist, although  Hebrew  genius  has  hiuerto  n^- 
lected  to  publish  dictionaries  and  eyckqpffidiaa 
of  the  same.    In  Albania  an  Argot  language 
is  spoken  which  presents  a  ringnlar  eompoopd 
of  modem  Greek,  Walladhian,  Italian,  LatiiL 
with  a  slight  daah  of  original  invention,  ana 
which  is  chiefly  used  by  quack  doctors,  the  fic- 
titious verb  expressive  of  exercise  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  (which  in  these  r^ons  is  not  in 
the  best  hands),  jeora^coMf cu^  being  qrnonymoiia 
with  cheating.    Asiatic  criminals  and  outlawa 
speak  the  Baknbalany  a  fictitious  language  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  Arab,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  vocabularies,  and  a  one  to  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Silvestre  de  Sacy's  essays  on  the  sab- 
Ject,  in  Notices  et  Mtraiti  dm  manuaeriU  (vol. 
IX.  pp.  866-^96X  and  in  the  Jtmmal  A»ial' 
iqtu  (1822,  vol.  i  p.  141).     The  Indian  Thngn 
speak  the  Bamaseena  language,  a  vocabula^ 
and  history  of  which  appeared  at  Calcutta  in 
1886^  while  a  book  published  on  the  Thugs  in  the 
ensumg  year  by  Wm.  Allen  and  Co.,  of  London,  ia 
calculi^  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  same 
subject.    These  are  the  only  two  Anatic  lan- 
guages of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  historical 
evidence,  although  many  others  are  supposed  to 
exist. — ^Though  criminals  resort  to  fictitious  lan- 
guages in  ail  countries,  nowhere  has  this  propen- 
sity reached  the  artistic  perfection  to  whidi  it 
has  attained  in  France.    The  Argot  language  of 
the  worthless  characters  of  France  has  unfor- 
tunately found  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  mod- 
em French  novels,  especially  in  Eug^e  Sue-a 
Mytterei  de  Farie.    Indeed,  the  novel-reading 
public  found  it  so  difiScult  to  unravel  the  lan- 
guage used  hj  Sue^s  chief  characters,  as  le  ehou- 
rineur,  le  maitre  d^eeole^  and  la  eh^meUe^  that 
it  became  necessary  to  publish  a  DieHonnmft 
eomplet  de  V Argot  employS  dona  les  Myst^rm 
de  Pa/rie^  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  book* 
stores  of  Paris.    Vidtor  Hugo,  in  his  Demur 
jowr  d^un  eondamne^  narrating  the  impressicm 
produced  upon  his  mind  by  a  young  girl  who 
sings  a  song  in  the  Argot  langnagQ,  says:  *^  Je 
ne  sanrais  rendre  ce  que  j^eprouvais ;  j^^taia 
&  la  fois  ble8s6  et  caress^.     Le  paUMs  de  la  oa- 
veme  et  du  bagne,  cette  langue  enaanglantte  et 
grotesque,  ce  hideux  Argo^  rnari^  4  one  voix  de 
jeune  fille,  gracieuae  transition  d'une  voix  d^en- 
unt  &  une  voix  de  femme  I  tons  oes  mots  diffoi^ 
mes  et  mal  faits,  chant^s,  cadences,  perils  T'— 
^*I  could  hardly  eniress  my  sensations;  I  felt 
shocked  and  pleased  at  the  same  time.    Think 
of  the  Jargon  of  the  bar-room  and  the  galley,  of 
this  bloody  and  grotesque  language,  of  this 
hideous  Ai^ot^  wedded  to  the  voioe  of  a  young 
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riri,  a  Toice  in  its  gnoMl  fltftte  of  traoMtion 
mm  ehildhood  to  womanhood  t  all  tiiese  mtiti- 
lated,  ungaijilj,  dmnsj  words,  clothed,  as  it  were, 
with  the  charm  of  song,  music,  and  harmony.'' 
In  the  Argot  language  the  Indiorons  goes  hand 
m  hand  with  the  terrible,  and  the  pictoresque 
with  the  criminaL  So  we  find  the  word  Hre^ 
nends  nsed  m  the  sense  of  a  mg&'fMWM,  m<n^ 
ihardB  and  eafa/rd^  for  the  moon,  phUMophet 
for  cheap  shoes,  patpiUmt  for  heart,  la  earlins 
for  death,  9orffue  for  night,  eui$ine  fi>r  police^ 
cwfrojfe  for  theft,  tmnailier  for  stealing,  eUnirdir 
for  murdering,  le  wwrri&r  de  H<mU-M(mlf  Hamre^ 
U  gnnd  Bavre,  and  Mee  dea  Me6  for  God,  t»- 
t{fier  for  marrying,  entcnne  for  chnrch,.«i^amr 
or  mnbre  for  aasassinatinj?,  Chddetn  or  B^bif 
for  Englishman,  fiwiwit  n>r  negro,  m^nt  for 
gold,  mtrt  Thomas  for  abroken  stool,  ^pmaer  la 
teuce  forb«ng  hanged,  &c.,  all  these  words  be- 
ing more  or  lees  sosceptible  of  etymological  ex- 
planations and  illnstrations.  The  last-named^ 
for  instance,  is  taken  from  one  of  the  religions 
plays  of  the  16th  oentaiy  representing  the  era- 
ciihion,  in  which  the  two  thieves  on  their  way 
to  the  cross  are  addressed  by  Orillart  as  fol- 
lows: 

L0  bom  gllMt  upouterM, 

Poor  estre  de  nopoM  tona  troyi. 


The  l»6Mitlf|^  gailowi  Ton  shaD  t  , . 

Aad  there  we  Uvea  will  paj  our  Towib 

80,  too,  Ouillaumef  brown  bread,  is  said  to  re- 
fer to  an  actor  of  that  name  who  was  formerly 
a  baker,  and  who,  when  subsequently  embody- 
ing the  character  of  a  baker  upon  the  stage^  irre- 
sistibly reminded  the  Sjpeotator  of  brown  bread. 
The  whole  Ai^got  vocabolary  is  made  np  of  snoh 
hnmoroasly  or  fontastically  conooctea  words, 
seatterod  over  the  grotesque,  satiiioal,  and  eroti- 
eal  literature  of  formor  times,  or  borrowed  from 
^  sn^  or  kindred  languages  of  other  na- 
tions. In  1827  a  dietionaiy  of  Argot,  written 
by  vnimmueur  camme  UfaiUet  ea^pmmonnaire 
d4  Samt^Pilagie^  was  published  at  Paris.  But 
the  pn)^)erify  of  Argot  literature  dates  more 
pBiticalariy  l^m  1828,  when  Haurice  and  TH^ 
ritier  (de  TAin)  brou^tout  the  Mimovrm  de 
yidoeq^  foonded  upon  data  furnished  by  that 
noted  fonotimuffy  himseli;  who.  untU  1627, 
fined  the  office  of  ch^f  de  la  poUce  de  e&ret^ 
and  who  was,  of  all  men  in  Paris,  the  best 
antbority  upon  the  subject  In  1887  appealed 
his  work  on  thieves,  containing  the  Aigot  dio- 
tionaiy  which  he  had  begun  in  1819,  at  the 
reqoest  of  the  prefect  of  police.  It  was  this 
pwlicatioii  of  Yidocq's  dictionaries  and  rerela- 
tioDs  which  ga^e  such  a  remaricable  Impulse  to 
the  Argot  Hfierature.  Since  then  yarions  otiber 
vorkB  upon  the  Aiwot  language  hove  been  pub- 
lisbed,  of  which  MichePs  Mudei  de  phihlogie 
wmfmrie  mvr  VArgeL  dinUoppement  d^un  mS* 
voire  eomwutS  par  PlneUtut  de  I¥anee,  pub* 
liahed  io  186«^  by  Didot^  at  Paris,  k  the  most 
waivable. 

ABGOUT,  AvTonm  IC^imiaB  ApoiuirAnis, 
oomte  d\  a  lucky  Freneh  statesman  and  finan- 
eier,  bom  in.  1782  in  the  department  of  Isdre. 


When  scarcely  20,  he  entered  the  treasury  de- 
partment, where  he  was  promoted  from  office 
to  office  during  the  empire.  From  1812  to 
1814  he  acted  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Khine.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon 
his  former  master  for  a  new  one,  and  by  great 
zeal  rapidly  rose  to  posts  of  eminence.  As 
early  as  1816  he  was  appouited  master  of  re- 
quests to  the  council  of  state,  and  prefect  of 
fiasees  Pyrenees ;  in  1817  he  was  transferred  to 
the  more  important  prefecture  of  Givd ;  Jan. 
1819,  he  became  a  councillor  of  state  in  ordi- 
nary service,  and  in  March  following  a  peer  of 
France.  Wnen  the  revolution  of  1830  broke 
out,  he  interfered  and  tried  to  prevent  the 
effhsion  of  blood;  on  the  28th  of  July,  in  con- 
cert with  Semonville,  the  grand  referendary  to 
the  chamber  of  peers,  he  repaired  to  the  chateau 
of  6t  Olond,  where  Charles  X.  then  was,  to 
obtain  the  recall  of  the  ordinances,  whi<di  were 
the  direct  cause  of  insurrection.  Their  mission 
was  sucoessftd;  but  when  they  brought  the 
happy  result  to  Paris,  Gen.  Lafayette  an- 
swered :  ^  It  is  too  late,'*  and  the  terms  which 
they  had  to  offer  were  not  even  entertained. 
D'Argout^  who  had  no  taste  for  fallen  fortunesu 
quickly  went  over  to  the  new  government,  and 
was  even  more  favorably  treated  by  the  Orleans 
king  than  he  had  been  by  the  Bourbon,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  his  promotions 
to  office :  secretary  of  the  navy  in  1880,  secre- 
tary of  oonmierce  and  the  public  works  in  1881, 
home  secretary  in  1888,  governor  of  the  bank 
of  Fhmce  in  1884,  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
1888,  then  unin  in  the  same  year  governor  of 
the  bank.  The  revolutionary  government  of 
February  did  not  even  thmk  of  his  removal,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  maintained  him  in  his  post  until 
July,  1867,  when  he  withdrew.  He  was  created 
a  senator  by  a  decree  of  Jan.  16,  1862. 

ARGUELlES,  AoTTSTDf,  Spanish  statesman, 
bom  at  La-Ribarde-Sella,  in  Astoria,  in  1776, 
died  March  28, 1844.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Portugal,  and  soon  after  to  London  on  special 
business.  On  his  return  from  England  he  Joined 
the  patriots  in  their  effi>rts  against  the  French, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  cortes  of  Oadis. 
His  employment  in  foreign  affairs  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  liberal  tenets  which  he  professed, 
won  him  the  confidence  of  his  party,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  committee  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  the  new  constitution,  which 
under  the  title  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  re- 
duced  the  kinsly  power  to  the  very  nairowest 
limits,  rescued  the  ancient  mnnicipal  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  and  towns,  and  gave 
ample  representative  rights  to  the  people. 
After  Ferdinand  YH.  was  restored,  this  C(Histi- 
tution  was  abroffated  in  May,  1814.  Arguelles 
was  seiaed  and  Sirown  into  prison,  and  finally 
sentenced  to  10  years  exile  in  Oeuta.  Here  he 
made  himself  friends,  and  the  government^ 
alarmed  at  his  growing  popularity,  imprisoned 
him  in  the  Balearic  island  of  Oabrera.  When 
the  revolution  of  1820  broke  out,  his  parUsanb 
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forced  the  king  to  aooept  Argnellds  bs  minister 
of  the  interior.  Bat  he  nad  not  practical  knowl- 
edge and  the  business  capacity  which  fit  men 
for  power.  He  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  took 
his  place  in  the  oortes  as  leader  of  the  moderate 
party.  When  Ferdinand  at  last  restored  the 
most  absolute  despotbm,  Argnelles  fled  to 
England,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  re- 
cailed  in  1838  b^  the  regent  Christina.  In  the 
oortes  he  exercised  all  his  powers  against  the 
government  party  until  the  accession  of  Men- 
dizabal  to  power,  when  he  joined  him  with  the 
expectation  of  restoring  the  constitution  of  1812. 
In  1886  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  Uie 
council  of  regency  after. the  exile  of  Queen 
Christina.  In  1887  the  queen  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  senate.  In  1841,  on  the  motion 
for  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  lands,  he  warmly 
opposed  any  compromise  with  Rome.  He  was 
l^>pointed  tutor  to  Isabella  and  her  sister,  a  post 
which  he  retained  until  1848.  He  died  of  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Josl  Canoa  AsGiTELLBS,  another  Spanish  states- 
man of  the  present  century. 

ABGUIN,  an  island  8  miles  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  lat.  20°  27'  N.  long.  16°  87'  W. 
Its  surface  is  composed  of  white  rock  and  drift- 
ing sand,  and  it  furnishes  excellent  water.  The 
bauk  of  Arguin  extends  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
Capo  Mirik,  west  coast  of  Africa. — ^Also  a  town 
of  Western  Africa,  on  the  coast  S.  E.  of  Cape 
Blanco. 

AEGUBI,  formerly  a  large  and  beautiful 
Tillage  in  Russian  Armenia,  186  miles  S.  from 
Tiflis,  on  the  K  E.  slope  of  Mount  Ararat,  5,400 
feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  The  inhabitants, 
about  1,600  in  number,  supported  themselves 
by  rearing  horses  and  growing  com,  and  also 
by  cultivating  the  vine,  which,  according  to  a 
local  tradition,  was  first  planted  there  by  Noah 
when  he  left  the  ark.  A  little  distance  from 
Arguri,  up  the  mountain,  was  the  monastery  of 
St.  James,  the  residence  of  Parrot  and  his  com- 
panions during  their  exploration  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  1840  the  monasteiy  and  the  village 
were  entirely  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of 
Ararat,  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  monks, 
numbering  nearly  2,000  persons,  only  114  who 
were  engaged  in  the  fields  escaped.  Since  then 
the  wells  and  fountaios  in  the  vicinity  have 
sent  forth  only  a  discolored  and  sulphureous 
water. 

ARGUS,  a  creature  of  ancient  mythology, 
said  to  have  had  a  hundred  eyes,  or,  as  others 
say,  eyes  all  over  his  body,  of  which  only  2 
slept  at  once.  He  was  set  by  Juno  to  watch 
the  priestess  lo  transformed  into  a  white  cow. 
He  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  Mercury,  who  played 
soothing  tunes  on  the  pipe  of  Fan,  and  then 
Blew  him  with  his  crooked  sword. 

ARGYLE,  Duke  op,  head  of  the  great 
Scottish  clan  of  Campbell,  of  nearly  the  oldest 
Celtic  descent  in  the  Highlands.  His  pat- 
ronymic, Mac-alain-Mor,  the  son  of  Allan  the 
Great,  corrupted  into  Macallum  More,  is  the 
tJAVorite  title  of  the  Highlanders  for  their  chief- 


tain, and  has  been  more  valued  by  the  pos- 
sessors than  the  hereditary  title  which  belongs 
to  the  head  of  the  house.    The  greater  part  of 
the  county  of  the  same  name,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Iri^  sea  and  the  frith  of  Gjde, 
including  the  wild  distriets  of  Ardnamurchtti 
and  Morven,  the  isles  of  Mull,  Jura,  Islay,  Bote, 
and  Colonsay,  and  containing  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  western  Highlands, 
formerly  belonged  to  this  powerfril  and  wealthy 
dan,  the  prindpal  residence  of  its  chief  being 
Argyle  castle,  at  Inveraiy,  the  scene  of  some  (S     ! 
the  most  romantic  incidents   in   Sir  Walter 
Scott^s  ^^  Legend  of  Montrose."    Several  of  the     \ 
chie&  of  this  house  were  men  of  considerable 
abilities,  and  played  remarkable  parts  during 
the  stormy  political  periods  of  the  16th  and 
iTth  centuries.     One  earl  of  Argyle,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  having  joined 
the  association  of  reformers,  known  as  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord,  was  involved  in  oon* 
spiracles  against  the  queen,  and  forced  to  fly  to 
England,  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  but 
was  subseqnentiy  invited  to  return  by  Darnlej, 
and  was  reconcUed  to  the  queen.    His  fiuniiy 
always  continued  to  be  energetic  reformers,  and 
were  invariably  hostile  to  the  honse  of  Stuart, 
which  enmity  was  maintained  and  exa^^- 
ated  by  the  fact  that  the  royal  family  of  Scot- 
land was  strenuously  supported  by  the  noble 
house  of  Graham,  and  its  chiej^  the  duke  o! 
Montrose,  the  feudal  and  hereditary  opponents 
of  the  Campbells.    In  the  year  1689,  Archibald, 
the  then  earl  of  Argyle,  '^  a  man,"  according 
to  Hume,  '*  equally  supple  and  inflexible,  cau- 
tious and  determined,  and  entirely  qualified  to 
make  a  figure  during  a  factious  and  turbulent 
period,"  embraced  the  covenant,  became  one  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  that  party,  and  the  head  of 
the  Scottish  malcontents.    He  was  a  man  of 
great  political  audacity,  coolness,  resource,  and 
intrepidity,  but  of  no  military  skill,  or  even 
couf  age.    In  the  campaign  of  Montrose,  in  tbe 
western  Highlands,  he  was  not  only  baffled, 
out-manoauvred,  and  defeated  by  that  able  and 
gallant  partisan,  but  deserted  his  army,  and  in- 
curred strong  imputations  of  cowardice,  from 
which  his  character  is  only  redeemed  by  the 
dignity  and  firmness  with  which  he  afterward 
met  his  death  on  the  scaffold.  When  Montrose 
was  at  last  overpowered  by  his  enemies,  and 
put  to  death,  with  every  indignity  and  insdt 
which  political  malignity  and  religions  intol- 
erance could  devise,  it  is  said  that  Ai^le  had 
the  cruelty  and  ungenerous  brutality  to  triumph 
openly  at  the  downfall  of  his  personal  as  well 
as  poHtical  foe,  and  the  window  is  still  shown, 
out  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  gazed  complsr 
oently  on  the  passage  of  the  rabble  rout,  by 
which  the  noble  cavalier  was  conveyed,  bound 
ignominiously  with  ropes,  in  a  oommon  cart, 
with  the  executioner  riding  before  him,  to  the 
place  of  execution.    When  Charles  n.  was  in 
Scotiand,  with  the  army  of  the  covenant,  wlu<^ 
had  then  joined  his  cause  against  the  parlia- 
ment, although  Argyle  went  with  his  party,  he 
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never  had  any  real  iBtimacj  with  the  king,  and 
though  nominallj  employed  as  his  priaoipal 
gentleman  in  attendance,  in  reality  held  Charlea 
nearly  as  a  prisoner,  imtil  disgnsted  with  the 
indignities,  and  annoyed  beyond  endurance  by 
the  formalities  to  which  he  was  subjected,  the 
king  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  state  of 
semi-captivity  in  which  he  was  held. — After 
the  defeat  of  the  royalists  at  Worcester,  and 
the  captore  of  Stirling  castle,  Dundee,  Dum- 
iries^  and  all  the  fortified  places  in  Scotland,  by 
Gen.  Monk,  Argyle  gave  in  his  submission  to 
the  parliament,  and  Scotland  was  at  length  re- 
dooed  to  total  subjection.    On  the  return  of 
Charles  11^  and  the  restoration  of  the  crown  to 
the  hoQse  of  Stuart,  Argyle  was  brought  to 
trial,  in  spite  of  two  sevend  acts  of  indemnity, 
either  of  which  really  formed  invincible  obsta- 
cles to  any  legal  ccmviction  of  this  nobleman 
for  any  of  his  overt  offences,  so. that  he  was 
tried  only  for  oomplianoe  with  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  commonwealth,  a  crime  of 
which,  if  it  were  a  crime,  as  Hume  has  well  re- 
marked, the  whole  nation  was  equally  guilty 
with  himself  and  which  no  degree  of  loyalty 
could  have  prevented  him  from  committing, 
since  he  had  no  option  but  to  obey  a  force 
which  he  had  no  means  of  resisting.    In  spite 
of  this,  however,  he  was  convicted,  sentenced, 
and  executed,  and  the  ungenerous  crudty  of 
his  conduct  toward  the  noble  and  unfortunate 
Montrose,  prevented  him  from  receiving  tiie 
sympathy  which  he  would  otherwise  have  met, 
and  to  which  the  oahn  and  dignified  fortitude 
with  which  he  encountered  his  death  surely 
entitled  him.    The  son  of  this  nobleman,  who, 
when  Lord  Lome,  during  the  life  of  his  lather, 
had  been  distinguished  by  his  loyalty,  and  who 
having  never  swerved  from  the  royal  party, 
had  escaped  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates  for  his 
father's  treason,  early  in  the  ensuing  reign,  in  his 
fitrenaoQs  support  of  the  Protestant  ascendency, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  exemption  of  princes  of 
the  hlood  royal  ttom  taking  the  test-oath,  gave 
sDch  mortal  offence  to  the  duke  of  York,  after- 
ward James  IL,  that  in  consequence  of  that 
prince's  influence  with  his  weak  and  easy  broth* 
er^  Argyle  was  put  on  his  trial  for  high  trea- 
son, leasing-making,  and  peijury,  and  was  con- 
demned and  sentenced  to  death,  without  a  sem- 
bUcce  of  cause,  or  any  evidence  against  him,  for 
innocent  words  spoken  in  debate.    The  kingL 
however,  caused  the  sentence  to  be  recorded,  and 
the  execution  of  it  to  be  suspended  until  father 
orders.  Kot  having,  however,  any  confidence  in 
this  seeixung  clemency,  Ar^le  escaped  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  kept  himsdf  concealed,  and  in 
'Btirefflent^  until  after  the  accession  of  James 
IL)  and  his  intolerant  and  illegal  measures  in 
endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  insti- 
tatioDs  of  England,  and   establish  .on   their 
'^reck  the  long-proscribed  church  of  Eome, 
when,  in  conjunction  with  tiie  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, a  natural  son  of  Charles,  he  returned  in 
^  evil  hour  to  England,  and  set  up  the  banner 
of  rebellion  in  l^  native  land,  while  Mon- 


mouth was  engaged  in  the  fiital  rising  of  the 
west  of  England,  which  terminated  so  disas- 
trously in  the  total  defeat  of  Sedgemoor,  and  in 
the  barbarous  and  bloody  executions  which  fol- 
lowed it  Argyle  had  not  even  the  temporary 
show  of  success,  which  gleamed  at  first  on  the 
banners  of  Monmouth,  for  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  within  a  few  days  of  landing; 
and  with  his  stubborn  Protestantism,  and  the 
personal  hostility  which  the  cruel,  inflexible, 
and  narrow-minded  man,  who  then  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England,  bore  to  him,  it  was,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  es- 
cape the  same  sentence  which  was  so  rigoroua- 
ly  executed  by  James  on  his  own  brother's  son. 
The  marquis  of  Argyle  died,  as  his  father  had 
done  benyre  him.  with  dignity,  and  without  a 
tremor,  and  with  his  death  the  disloyalty  of  this 
noble  familv  came  to  an  end,  for  since  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Stuarts  from  the  succession  to 
the  English  crown,  the  heads  of  the  chm  Camp- 
bell have  been  as  much  celebrated  for  their 
faith  to  their  princes,  as  for  their  high  spirit, 
and  their  ardent  love  of  their  country. — 
Gkobok  John  Douolab,  8th  duke  of  Argyle, 
bom  April  80, 1823,  succeeded  to  the  title 
April  26, 1847.  At  an  early  age  he  acquired 
some  oelebrity  bv  writing  a  "  Letter  to  the 
Peers,  from  a  Peers  son,"  on  the  free  church 
question.  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  hour  of 
trial  he  failed  to  carry  out  the  principles  there- 
in avowed.  In  1848  he  wrote  an  anti-Roman 
CathoHo  work,  entitled  '*  Presbytery  Exam- 
ined." In  July,  1844,  he  married  the  Lady 
Constance  Gower,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Sutherland,  whose  vast  Scotch  estates  adjoin 
his  own.  In  consequence  of  his  great  landed 
influence,  and  the  active  part  he  took  in  po- 
litical matters,  he  eoon  acquired  a  position,  and 
became,  as  postmaster  genera],  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  in  the  Palmerston  ministry. 

ABGTLESHIRE,  a  western  county  of  Scot- 
land, comprising  about  2,000,000  acres  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  surfoce  of  Scotland.  It  is  remarka- 
able  for  its  picturesque  character  rather  than  for 
cultivation  or  populousness.  The  population  in- 
deed is  perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  British  ides,  not 
exceeduQg  82  to  the  square  mile;  nor  is  there 
any  probability  of  considerable  increase,  for  the 
policy  of  tiie  great  land  owners  of  that  district 
has  been  to  remove  the  tenantry,  and  to  create 
extensive  sheep-walks.  This  policy  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  reprobation,  and  it 
has  been  epigrammatically  alleged  that  the  man 
has  been  removed  for  the  sake  of  the  brute. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  Highlander,  his 
fixed  attachment  to  the  habits  of  his  ancestorsi 
his  incurable  aversion  to  that  every-day  labor 
which  can  alone  improve  his  position,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  the  land  for  any  purpose  of 
agriculture,  have  been  the  defences  of  the  land- 
lords, who,  it  cannot  be  denied,  have  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  promoting  the  emigra- 
tion of  their  tenantry.  The  mountain  district 
of  Argyleshire  contains  Cruachan  Ben,  rising  to 
the  height  of  8,669  feet^  with  many  other  ]oity 
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hills  dear  to  Scottish  hearts,  and  celebrated  in 
national  poetry.  The  largest  of  the  inland  lakes 
is  Loch  Awe.  The  mountains  are  chiefly  of 
granitic  formation.  Argyleshire  is  not  rich  in 
mineral  resonrces.  Lead,  copper,  and  coal  are 
worked,  bat  not  in  very  great  quantities.  The 
raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  carried  on  with 
great  success.    The  moors  yield  abundance  of 

rie,  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  black  cock,  while 
noble  red  deer  vet  courses  the  wastes  of  his 
native  hills  in  freedom.  The  proprietorship  of 
this  large  county  is  in  few  hands.  The  duke 
of  Arp^le,  the  marquis  of  Tweeddala,  and  the 
marquis  of  Breadalbane,  are  the  chief  land- 
owners. The  dukes  of  Argyle  could  once  bring 
8,000  or  4,000  men  into  the  field ;  but  although 
their  feudal  influence  may  have  declined,  we 
value  of  their  property  cannot  but  be  pro- 
portionably  increased.  There  are  various  natu* 
ral  curiosities  in  Argyleshire,  the  most  re- 
markable being  the  columns  and  cave  of  Stafla. 
The  most  important  modem  structure  is  Invera- 
ry  castle,  the  fiEunily  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle, 
built  of  a  peculiar  stone  called  l<i^  cUarii^  a 
local  production,  being  a  kind  of  micaoeoxu  slate. 
Dunstaffhage  castle  is  an  interesting  ruin. 
Gaelic  is  sBll  generally  spoken  in  Argyleshire, 
although  of  late  years  the  English  hmguage  is 
better  understood,  and  is  gradually  superseding 
the  Gaelic 

ARGTRAMMOS,  AxBZAKDBoa^  a  modem 
Greek,  bom  1810,  who  out  of  zeal  for  his  native 
tongue,  became  a  printer,  in  order  to  publish  at 
Constantinople  the  vast  Greek  lexicon,  known 
by  the  name  of  Ktfi»Tot.  The  1st  volume,  con- 
taining  the  first  4  letters,  appeared  in  1819. 
During  the  war  of  Greek  independence  he  was 
unable  to  procure  types  from  western  Europe, 
and  he  established  at  Oonstantinople  a  type- 
foundery  for  the  sole  use  of  the  lexicon. 

ARGYBO  KASTRO,  a  chief  town  of  Albania, 
on  the  river  Deropul,  an  affluent  of  the  Boioussa. 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  the 
streets  are  so  steep  that  persons  on  horseback 
are  obliged  to  dismount.  The  streets  are  sepa- 
rated by  ravines,  planted  with  gardens.  There 
is  a  stronff  castle  which  was  enlarged  by  All 
Pasha,  ana  has  accommodation  for  5,000  men. 
The  population  is  about  10,000. 

ARGYROPULUS,  Johannm,  one  of  the 
principal  revivers  of  Greek  learning  in  the 
15th  century,  bom  at  Constantinople,  died 
at  Rome^  where  he  held  a  professorship  of  phi- 
losophy m  1486.  Li  1434  he  came  to  Italy, 
acquired  the  favor  of  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  and  was 
the  instraotor  in  Greek  of  his  son  and  grandson. 
In  1480  he  removed  to  Rome.  His  principal 
works  are  some  Latin  translations  of  Aristotle. 
He  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Latin 
writers,  and  declared  Cicero  to  have  been 
alike  ignorant  of  Greek  and  ofphilosophy. 

ARIADNE,  according  to  Homer,  daughter 
of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  of  Pasiphs.  When 
Theseus  landed  at  Crete  with  the  tribute  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  Minotaur,  Ariadne  feU  in 
love  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  dew  of  thread 


by  means  of  whidi  he  foand  l^is  way  oat  of  tiie 
labyrinth.  Theseus  offered  her  his  band,  in 
token  of  his  sradtude.  Ariadne  eloped  with 
him,  but  as  uey  arrived  upon  the  island  of 
Naxos,  they  were  killed  by  the  arrows  of 
Artemis.  According  to  the  oommon  tradition, 
Theseus  abandoned  her  upon  the  island  of 
Naxos,  when  Bacchus  married  her,  and  alter 
her  death  transferred  the  crown  which  he  had 
given  her  at  their  wedding,  to  the  stars.  The 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Ariadne  have  been  froit- 
ftal  themes  for  the  fine  arts. 

ARIALDUS,  a  deacon  and  martyr  of  the 
church  of  Milan,  bom  in  the  village  of  Eozago, 
between  Como  and  Milan,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  11th  century,  died  at  Milan,  June  28, 1066. 
He  followed  from  childhood  the  bent  given  him 
by  a  religious  education,  adopted  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession,  and  made  hia  first  appearance 
in  Milan  m  1056.    This  was  the  age  of  Hilde- 
brandf  when  that  mighty  promoter  of  the  pa- 
pacy, though  not  yet  occupying  the  chair  of  St 
Peter,  was  laboring  atrenuously  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  clergy,  the  suppression  of  simonj 
and  corruption  among  ecdesuusticB.   The  church 
of  MHan,  mindful  of  its  andent  dignity  nnder 
St  Ambrose,  asserted  a  sort  of  independence^ 
and  was  not  indined  to  submit  to  the  new  di^ 
dpline.     The  practice  of  simony  had  there 
reached  such  an  extreme  that  for  every  Epiritnal 
office  a  sum  was  openly  paid  prc^ortionate  to 
its  value,  the  archbishop  Guide  himself  having 
obtained  his  office  in  this  way;  and  by  this 
traffic  many  unworthy  men  had  arrived  at  im- 
portant stations  in  the  church.    Arialdua,  who 
had  always  led  a  pious  and  strictly  moral  life  in 
his  own  country  village,  was  scandalized  at  the 
immoralities  and  worldly  life  of  the  dergy  of 
MUan,  and  began  to  preach  to  them  repentance. 
They  repelled  him  with  contempt,  and  he  then 
directed  his  preadking  to  the  lidty.    He  set  in 
opposition  to  the  worldly  pride  and  the  illicit 
connections  of  the  present  ecclesiastics,  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  the  idea  of  a  dergy  ap- 
pointed to  follow  Christ  in  poverty,  purity,  and 
humility.    The  piety  of  the  young  dergynoan 
was  so  earnest,  and  nis  convictions  so  jost,  that 
lus  discourses  were  fiivorably  received  by  the 
multitude,  and  the  dergy,  who  by  reason  of  the 
reverence  fdt  for  their  omce,  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  with  respect  in  spite  of  their  personal 
unworthinesa,  gradually  became  objects  of  pop- 
ular contempt  and  aUiorrence.    Meantime  Ari- 
aldus  had  found  an  associate  in  Landulphafl,s 
young  man  of  one  of  the  noblest  fiunilies  of 
Wlsai,  and  a  more  vehement  and  popular  speaker 
even  than  Arialdus.    These  two  preached  to- 
gether throughout  the  dty,  exhorting  the  people 
to  shun  all  interoourse  with  the  corrupt  dergy, 
and  even  to  reihse  the  sacraments  from  them. 
The  whole  papulation  of  lOlan  became  divided 
into  two  hotly  contending  partiee,  both  of  which 
lodged  complaints  with  Pope  Nicholas  II.    The 
latter  sent  two  legates,  tne  learned  cardmal 
Peter  Damlanus,  and  the  archbidiop  Anselmo 
<^  Lucca,  to  Milan  to  investigate  the  affair,  who 
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eoDvoked  a  synod  there  for  this  pnrpose.    But 

when  Damiannfl,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  claimed 

pnoedeDoe  of  the  archbishop  Gnido  of  Milan  on 

public  oocadona,  he  offendea  the  pride  of  the 

Mibuiefle  nolHlitj ;  and  even  the  populace  did 

not  like  to  see  the  hnmiliation  of  their  ancient 

iUnbrofiian  ohnrch.    The  firmness  of  Damianns 

ncceeded  in  enforcing  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 

and  the  ^iritaal  court  proceededto  pronounce 

jadgment    Simony  was  to  be  renounced  by  the 

dergj,  but  it  hairing  been  an  almost  universal 

evil  in  the  Milanese  diurch,  the  penalty  should 

be  Bomewfaat  mitigated  toward  so  large  a  multi- 

todd  of  offenders;  and  pardon  for  the  oast  was 

to  be  had  by  undergoing  due  penance.    Nothing 

was  done  to  preY«it  the  ofBmces  against  virtue 

and  against  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  celibacy 

hardly  less  a>mmon  than  the  simoniacal  prac- 

ticesy  and  Arialdus  complained  at  Rome  of  the 

continnanoe  of  irregulanties.    The  distarbancea 

at  Milan  were,  however,  quelled  until  the  death 

of  2^holas,  and  the  election  of  Anselmo  as  new 

p(^  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II.,  when 

they  broke  out  again  with  greater  violence. 

LaodolphoB  had  died,  and  his  warlike  brother 

Eriembaldus,  just  retorned  from  a  pilgrimage  to 

the  holy  sepmchre,  Joined  himself  to  Ariddus 

as  a  popular  leader.    They  went  together  to 

Borne,  where  Alexander  11.,  having  assembled 

a  oonncil  in  which  Hildebrand  took  the  leading 

part,  appointed  Eriembaldus  the  gonfaloniere 

or  standard-bearer  of  the   universal  Roman 

chorch,  and  delivering  to  him  the  consecrated 

banner  of  St.  Peter,  bade  him  unfurl  it  against 

the  enemieB  of  the  church  whoever  he  mould 

find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  other  than  spiritual 

weapons.    He  also  gave  them  a  declaration  by 

which  the  archbishop  of  Milan  was  exoommuni- 

ested.    The  return  <^  Arialdus  and  Eriembaldus 

tiins  supported,  was  the  signal  for  bloody  com* 

motions  at  Milan.    The  people,  fickle  in  their 

seal  and  paasiona,  were  powerfully  moved  by 

opposite  motives.    The  eloquence  of  Arialdus 

inflamed  them  against  the  corroptions  of  the 

dergy ;  the  memorv  of  the  freedom  and  dignity 

of  the  Ambroeian  church  made  them  indignant 

against  the    assumptions  of  Rome.    Armldus 

continued  his  exertions,  but  at  last  fell  a  victim 

to  the  vengeance  <tf  the  exasperated  aristo- 

ecBtical  party,  being  murdered  on   a   desert 

idand  in  Lake  Maggiore,  about  10  years  after 

he  had  preadied  hu(  first  sermon  in  Mian.    His 

name  was  enrolled  in  the  list  of  martyrs  by 

Pope  Alexander  n.   (See  Pope  Albxanbxb  II.) 

ARIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  15  miles  N.  £. 

from  Benevento.    It  is  buut  upon  a  steep  hill, 

in  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  of  the  Ap- 

eooines^  and  many  of  the  poorer  dwellings  are 

dog  into  the  rock  and  earth.    It  is  the  see  of  a 

Bn&agan  bishop,  and  contains  a  fine  cathedral, 

20  churches  amd  convents,  several  numU-^l&- 

pUUy  and  an  academy.     This  town  has  fre- 

qnoitly  beea  visited  by  terrible  earthquakes, 

tike  but  of  which  happened  in  1783.  Pop.  11,718. 

ARIANS^  the  followers  of  Arius  (815).  The 

chnich  bad  early  been  content  to  affirm  the 
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existence  of  8  persons  in  the  Trinity,  without 
defining  their  nature  and  relations  to  each 
other.  Alexandria  was  the  natural  birthplace 
of  the  discussions  into  which  those  matters 
were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  come,  and  of 
which  Sabellianism  had  already  given  a  half 
century's  warning.  Arianism  takes  its  rise  as  a 
doctrine,  in  the  reply  of  Arius  to  a  discourse  by 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  bifihop 
maintained  that  Christ  was  not  only  equal  to 
the  Father,  but  of  the  same  essence.  This, 
Arius  affirmed,  would  lead  to  Sabellianism, 
being  a  virtual  denial  of  the  tripersonality  of 
God ;  he  claimed  that  Christ  was  equal  to  the 
Father  in  power,  but  only  similar  m  essence, 
and  generated  firom  the  divine  will,  and  that 
**  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not."  The 
council  of  Nice  (825)  condemned  Arius  and  his 
doctrines,  banished  him  to  Illyrica,  ordered  his 
writings  to  be  burned,  and  decreed  consubstan- 
tiation  as  the  orthodox  Mth.  Arianism  was  at 
first  little  more  than  a  protest  against  Sabellian* 
ism,  and  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  views  of  the 
Trinity.  But  the  subject  of  the  nature  and 
relations  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity  once 
broached,  the  Arians  soon  found  no  agreement 
among  themselves,  and  fell  into  two  opposing 
parties,  viz. :  the  strict  Arians,  or  Heterousians, 
because  they  believed  Christ  to  be  of  another 
nature  or  essence  from  God;  and  the  semi- 
Arians,  or  Homoiousians,  who  believed  the  8on 
to  be  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  Father.  Both 
were  induded  under  the  general  term  Anti* 
Nioene,  because  they  opposed  the  decree  ol 
that  councO.  With  various  fortunes  thev  con- 
tended with  each  other,  and  with  the  orthodox 
or  Nicene  party,  called  Homoousians  (because 
they  believed  that  the  nature  of  Christ  was  the 
same  as  the  Father's),  for  more  than  800  years, 
extending  their  doctrines  uito  Spain  and  the 
Gtrman  states ;  however,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  extended  their  influence  into  Britain,  so 
late  as  the  council  of  Antioch  (868).  Arianism 
was  more  successful,  from  various  causes,  in  the 
eastern  than  in  the  western  ehurch.  It  is  less 
important  in  itself  than  in  the  movements  to 
which  it  has  been  the  occasion.  Apollinaris,  in 
<Hder  to  attain  what  he  deemed  a  better  ground 
for  opposing  Arianism,  than  the  orthodox  one,  de- 
nied the  humanity  of  Christ.  This  gradually 
forced  the  Arians  progressively  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  denying  his  divinity,  and  so  becnn  a 
movement  in  theology  of  which  the  church  has 
yet  to  see  the  consummation.  Arianism  since 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  has  gradually 
merged  itself  into  what  it  had  orighially  no 
affinity  with,  viz.,  Socinianism,  and  out  of  that 
has  been  slowly  evolved  Unitarianism.  The 
Arianism  of  Arius  does  not  now  exist.  Serve- 
tus  is  said  to  have  revived  it  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  the  same  thing  has  been  alleged  of 
Erasmus.  Arianism  was  powerfhlly  opposed 
by  Theodosius  I.,  and  finally  suppressed  by  law 
in  the  Roman  empire  under  Theodosius  IL 
(428),  after  having  been  alternately  condemned 
and  decreed  by  oouncila  of  bishops  for  107  years. 
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ARIAS  M0NTANnS,3EKSDiciTUB»  a  Spaoiflh 
ecclesiastio  and  learned  oriental  scholar;  waa 
bom  in  a  village  of  Estremadura  in  1527,  and 
died  at  Seville  in  1698.    Philip  U.  sent  him  to 


ble,"  to  be  prepared 
employed  him  for  4  years^  and  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension  of  2,000  ducats,  and  some  profit- 
able offices.  His  nomeroos  works  are  prind- 
piQlj  theological.  He  was  an  unyielding  ex\emy 
of  the  Jesuits. 

ABIOA,  a  maritime  town  of  Peru,  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  lat.  IS'^  28'  1'' 
8.  long.  70®  24'  W.  It  was  formerly  the  port 
of  shipment  for  tiie  silver  from  the  fiamous 
mines  of  Potosi.  It  is  still  a  place  of  ship- 
ment for  bullion,  and  for  the  trade  witn  Bo- 
livia, of  which  state  it  was  proposed  in  1886 
to  make  Arica  the  port  of  entry.  It  was  sack- 
ed by  Sir  I^cis  Drake  in  1572,  and  has  since 
been  much  reduced  by  earthquakes.  Popula* 
tion,  8,500 ;  once  estimated  at  80,000. 

ARIEGE,  a  name  conmiion  to  a  river  and  a 
department  of  southern  France.  The  river, 
rising  in  the  Pyr6n6es-Orientale8,  flows  north- 
ward, and  empties  into  the  Garonne,  after  a 
course  of  90  mues.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Aurigera,  from  its  carrying  gold-sand. — ^The 
department  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
river,  consists  principally  of  the  northern  slope 
of  the  P;penee8,  and  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains, which  gradually  increase  as  they  come 
nearer  to  the  great  chain.  It  contains  valuable 
iron  mines,  the  ore  being  in  some  places  auri- 
ferous, and  large  quarries  of  marble,  freestone, 
plaster,  and  slate.  On  the  highlands  are  mead- 
ows, where  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  in  large 
numbers;  nowhere  in  France  is  the  care  of 
merinos  better  understood.  The  trade  in  these 
sheep  and  in  their  wool  is  considerable.  The 
forests  furnish  good  timber.  Bears,  wild  boars, 
wolves,  foxes,  and  deer,  are  abundant  The  low- 
lands are  tolerably  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
producing  wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize,  millet,  hemp, 
and  flax.  Vineyards,  to  the  extent  of  5,000 
acres,  peld  a  wine  of  inferior  quality,  aU  of 
which  IS  consumed  at  home.  The  working  of 
metals  is  the  principal  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry;  but  there  are  beside  saw-nulls  and 

Saper-mills,  manufactures  of  doA,  hosiery, 
nen,  and  soap.  Pop.  265,907. 
ARIEL,  a  Hebrew  name,  signifying  ^^Lion 
of  God,"  i,  e.  Hero,  or  city  of  Heroes,  is  the 
name  given  to  various  persons  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  also  appUed  to  the  altar  of  burnt- 
ofEerings,  or  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  as  in 
Isaiah  xxiz.  1,  2,  7.  Amon^  the  Jews  of  a 
later  period,  the  name  was,  m  cabalistic  par- 
lance, given  to  a  water  spirit. — ^In  modem  times 
Shakespeare's  genius  has  thrown  a  poetical  halo 
over  the  name  of  Ariel  In  his  '^ Tempest'^ 
Ariel  is  represented  as  a  spirit  of  air,  and  as 
servant  of  the  witch  Sycorax,  the  mother  of 
the  u^ly  Caliban;  and  being  unable  to  perform 
her  dirty  work,  she  imprisons  him  in  the  deft 


of  a  tree,  where  the  poor  fellow  remains  for 
12  long  years,  until  Prospero  comes  to  his  a^ 
sistance. 

ARIENZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  provinoe  of 
Terra-di-Gavoro,  on  Mount  Ti&ti,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  orange  and  other  fhiit  gardens 
It  has  7  churches.    Pop.  11,000. 

ARIES.  I.  A  constellation,  the  Ram,  is  the 
first  constellation  of  the  ancient  zodiac  It  is 
surrounded  by  Oetus,  Taurus,  Perseus,  Androm* 
eda,  and  Pisces.  Ihe  Greek  mythology  con- 
nects Aries  with  the  golden  fleece  of  the  Ai^o- 
nauts.  II.  In  ancient  military  science,  the 
Latin  name  for  a  battering  ram ;  so  called  be- 
cause the  end  of  the  instrument  which  punched 
the  walls  of  beleaguered  cities  was  a  mass  of 
bronze  or  iron  made  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
ram^s  head.  The  method  of  withdrawing  the 
aries,  and  butting  it  again  against  the  wall,  also 
suggested  the  appellation. 

ARIMASPIAI^S,  a  fabulous  people  of  an- 
tiquity spoken  of  by  Herodotus.  They  are 
described,  among  other  things,  as  one-eyed, 
and  as  countrymen  of  the  dragons  who  kept 
watch  over  the  gold,  from  whom,  however, 
they  contrived  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  large 
quantities.  They  dwelt  on  the  golden-sanded 
nver  Arimaspa.  Of  course  the  most  remote 
and  least  known  region  was  selected  as  their 
place  of  habitation.  Some  place  them  in 
Scytiiia,  and  others  in  Sarmatia.  Modern 
commentators  say  that  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Ural  mountains  gave  rise  to  the  fable. 

ARINOS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Hatto 
Grosso;  rises  in  the  Parecis  mount^ns,  flowi 
north-westerly,  and  empties  into  the  Tapi^os, 
an  affluent  of  the  Amazon.    Length,  700  mUes. 

ARION,  a  famous  musician  of  Lesbos,  and  a 
friend  of  Periander,  king  of  Corinth.  When 
returning  home  from  Sicily,  where  he  bad 
amassed  great  riches,  the  sailors  determined  to 
throw  him  overboara  and  seize  bis  treasoreB. 
Discovering  the  plot,  he  begged  permission  to 
play  one  melodious  tune  bdore  it  was  put  in 
execution,  and,  having  done  so,  threw  himself 
into  tiie  sea.  The  dolphins,  charmed  by  his 
music,  carried  him  on  their  backs  to  Tanams, 
whence  he  passed  over  to  Corinth,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  had  the  sailors  put  to  death. 

ARIOSTI,  Attojo,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Bologna  in  1660,  and  educated  for  the 
priesthood,  which  he  forsook  for  the  study  of 
musia  He  wrote  principally  operas,  which 
had  a  considerable  reputation  throughout  En- 
rope  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  last  century.  He 
gave  instructions  on  tiie  harpsichord  to  Handci, 
whose  musical  genius  he  was  among  the  first  to 
recognize  and  direct. 

ARIOSTO,  Lunovioo,  an  Italian  poet,  bora 
at  Regno  Sept  8,  1474,  and  died  June  6, 
1688.  His  father,  a  man  of  high  birth^  was 
a  favorite  and  confidentiaT  agent  of  the  duca] 
house  of  Ferrara,  and  was  governor  of  Reggio 
at  the  time  of  the  poet^s  birth.  He  was  not  a 
provident  father,  and  a  large  family,  liberal 
oisposition,  and  facility  in  obtaining  requisite 
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mesDS  for  daily  outlay,  indaoed  lam  to  eijoy 
I2ie  proBent  rather  thaa  secure  independenoe  for 
thd  ibtore.    Lodovioo,  therefore,  the  eldeet  of 
10  children,  was  early  aware  of  tne  necessity  of 
labor;  and,  although  he  had  glyen  signs  of 
promise  by  a  jnTenile  dramatic  composition 
lad  a  Latin  oration,  he  was  forced  to  attempt 
tke  stady  oi  law.    Five  years  of  nseless  ezperi- 
wmi  at  length  obtained  him  a  reprieve ;  and, 
JQst  before  reaching  manhood,  he  had  the  pa- 
tanul  sanction  to  devote  himself  to  the  Mnses. 
HiB  first  object  was  to  revive  and  enlarge  his 
dsaocal  knowledge ;  and,  althoogh  Latin  waa 
tben  the  language  of  scholars,  so  refined  was 
hii  critical  appreciation  of  Horace  and  Ovid, 
tibathesoonacqoiredfkmeasaLatinist    inhis 
tfpistle  to  Bembo  is  a  eology  of  Gregoiio  di 
8pole(o,one  of  the  celebrated  men  of  learning 
of  that  era;  and  this  was  an  offering  of  grati- 
tode,  for  to  the  teaching  of  Gregorio  the  poet 
owed  mndi  of  his  skill  in  Latin  verse.    On  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  same  filial  obedience 
and  sense  of  du^  whidi  led  him,  in  boyhood, 
to  stady  law  against  his  inclination,  at  this  sad 
crisis  of  his  mmily  fortones,  made  him  self- 
devoted,  patient^  aasidnoas,  and  careful ;  so  that 
at  24  he  was  the  guardian  and  support  of  hia 
biothets  and  sisters.    This  domestic  application 
oooipied  the  greater  part  of  20  years,  during 
whidi  he  aoquirodsodal  distinction ;  which,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  at  first  accorded  to 
Mb  aoquisitiona,  wit,  and  diaracter,  rather  than 
to  any  preeminence  as  a  poet;  at  all  events^ 
his  work  in  the  latter  vocation  was  originally 
of  a  casual  and  ^hemeral  kind — sonnets  and 
etegies  which  scarcely  foreshadowed  his  elabo- 
nte  and  original  epic    He  was  at  this  period 
onployed  l^  that  ambitious  but  exacting  patron 
of  men  of  letters,  Cardinal  Hippolito  d'Este. 
It  b  an  interesting  and  almost  a  unique  pic- 
tcre,  in  hierary  annals^  which  Ariosto  now 
offers  to  the  imagination ; — ^the  head  of  a  large 
£unily,  each  sister  to  be  well  married  and  each 
brother  to  be  ushered  into  some  lucrative  em- 
ployment—all meantime  d^)endent  upon  him — 
a  courtier,  obliged  to  be  on  the  alert  to  gratify 
hig  patron  and  oonoiliate  "  troops  of  fHends," — 
now  busy  over  his  father's  accounts^  and  now 
directing  some  household  economy ;  this  evening 
playing  the  agreeable  in  a  palace  and  the  next 
teaching  his  brother  Latin:  one  month  absent 
on  an  embassy  to  Borne  and  the  next  immersed 
in  businees  correspondence;  yet  all  the  time 
mnsing  on  hie  favorite  theme,  seizing  firom  life 
ttid  natore  ^eams  of  truth  and  fimtasy  where* 
vith  to  enrich  his  verse,  and  ever  and  anon 
retiring  to    hia  birthplace;  and  there,  in  a 
kinsman's  viUa^  in  the  lonely  chamber  of  an  old 
tower,  constmoting  his  wayward,  dreamy,  £ui- 
ttttic,  yet  beantiM  and  most  attractive  poenu 
I^re  were  adventurous  ^isodes.  however,  in 
this  life  of  the  court  the  fkmily,  and   the 
ecbdar.    He  was  sent  by  the  duke  of  Feirara 
on  a  ooncOiatory  mission  to  Pope  Julius  H.,  who 
bid  long  coTeted  that  prince's  domain  and 
ttnr  foo^t  it  through  religious  pretexts.    He 


subaeqnenily  distinffuished  himself  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ravenna,  where  the  papal  and  Vene- 
tian forces  were  defeated;  a  second  time  he 
undertook  an  embassy  to  Rome,  but  he  was 
badly  received  and  savagely  threatened,  so  that 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  escape  in  di^ 
guise.  Cardinal  Hippolito  desired  the  poet  to 
attend  him  on  a  visit  to  his  bishopric  of  begovia 
in  Hungary;  and  his  refusal  induced  a  perma- 
nent estrangement,  notwithstandinff  the  adula- 
tion lavished  on  him  so  nnworthily  in  the 
Orlando.  Ariosto  was  now  asthmatic,  and, 
therefore,  nnfit  to  brave  a  northern  dunate; 
many  otner  objections,  some  of  them  not  a 
little  humorous,  he  cites  by  way  of  apology  for 
not  obeying  the  haughty  cardinal  An  ex- 
pensive lawsuit  added  to  the  vexations  at- 
tending his  loss  of  patronage;  but,  upon  Hi^ 
polito's  death,  he  entered  the  service  of  ms 
brother  Alfonso,  with  whom  he  became  a  fa- 
vorite companion;  the  duke  allowed  him  to 
indulge  his  architectural  fimcy  in  building  a 
house  for  himself  in  the  centre  of  a  garden ; 
but,  even  with  this  luxury  at  command,  he  was 
vexed  and  hampered  by  precarious  means  and 
inadequate  resources;  he  enjoyed  certain  eo* 
desiastical  revenues  and  numerous  costiy  gifts 
from  the  princes  and  churchmen  of  his  time,  as 
tributes  of  admiration  or  rewards  for  dipl(Hnatio 
services,  but  even  with  the  splendid  hopes  exdted 
by  Pope  Leo's  partially,  and  with  all  the  dis- 
tinction and  privileges  he  ei\}oyed,  his  experi- 
ence only  confirms  the  frail  support  proverbially 
realized  for  literature  through  princdy  patron- 
age. Whenever  opportunities  presentea  them- 
selves, Alfonso  sent  him  on  errands  which  often 
yielded  him  personal  honor  and  emoluments. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  missions,  in  a  dreary 
part  of  the  Apennines,  that  his  famous  adven- 
ture with  the  robbers,  so  long  traditional  in 
Italy,  occurred ;  they  paid  littie  re^>ect  to  the 
envoy,  but  spared  and  honored  the  poet  Ac- 
cording to  Mretti,  however,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  banditti  near  his  ovm  abode,  when,  in  a 
fit  of  abstraction,  he  walked  into  the  forest  in 
nightgown  and  slippers.  The  anecdote,  at  all 
events,  aptiy  illustrates  the  firm  hold  his  verses 
had  taken  upon  the  common  heart  As  life 
advanced,  he  declined  ofifors  of  employment,  and 
gradually  withdrew  firom  official  life  to  the  re- 
tirement congenial  to  his  tastes.  His  last  years 
were  given  to  revising  and  enlarging  the  Or- 
lando and  writing  hia  satires;  which,  in  fact, 
give  the  chief  biognmhical  data  of  his  career, 
beinff  filled  with  pofitical,  domestic,  and  per- 
sonal allusions ;  they  are  modelled  upon  Horace 
and  written  in  the  form  of  episties-  to  intimate 
friends;  unfortunately  their  indecent  and  li* 
centious  passages  seriously  mar  the  legitimate 
rank  they  might  otherwise  hold  as  literary  pro- 
ductions. At  the  dose  of  1682,  the  magnificent 
theatre  which  the  duke  of  Ferrara  caused  to  be 
built  as  an  appropriate  scene  for  his  favorite 
poet's  comedies,  was  destroyed  by  fire.^  The 
event  is  said  to  have  greatiy  excited  Ariosto ; 
he  was  seized  with  illness,  which  hia  physicans 
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afloribed  to  indigestion ;  and,  a  few  months 
after,  expired.  Daring  this  &tal  indisposition 
he  pat  the  last  toaches  to  his  immortal  poem. 
Thos  left,  it  consisted  of  46  cantos;  the  other 
6  never  deemed  of  eqoal  merit,  did  not  appear 
onlal  more  than  20  years  sabseqnently.  To 
aocoont  for  the  popolarity  of  the  Orkmdo  Fu- 
rioBo,  it  is  indispensable  to  remember  the  age 
of  its  prodaction  and  the  cirpamstkmoes  under 
which  it  was  written.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
distinction  which  Ariosto  enioys  in  common 
wi^  only  the  fother  of  Greek  song,  that  the 
common  people  and  the  high-bred,  the  igno- 
rant and  the  learned,  eqaally  delighted  in  his 
poem.  His  fame  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  Dante  or  Tasso ;  the  one  demanding  a  vig- 
oroos  mind  and  a  refined  perception  for  his 
appreciation,  and  the  other  a  chivalrio  sympa- 
thy ;  whereas  Ariosto  captivated,  at  once,  the 
frivolous  and  the  earnest ;  and  those  withoat 
the  least  valoroas  aspiration  keenly  enjoyed  his 
fietncifal  and  vivacioaa  strain.  This  oniversal 
popalarity  is  owing  to  his  snbject  and  his  style ; 
the  public  of  his  day  were  prepared  to  receive 
the  former,  becaase  Bojardo's  Orlando  Innam- 
arato  had  opened  the  vein  which  is  elaborately 
worked  out  by  Ariosto.  The  associations,  too, 
of  knight-errantry  were  fresh  and  prevalent; 
his  was  an  age  of  courtly  splendor,  of  feats  of 
arms,  of  trials  of  intellectual  skill  and  of  gal- 
lantly, when  the  accomplished  man  of  the  day 
ooidd  equally  well  hanme  a  sword,  improvise  a 
love  song,  and  exercise  political  sagacity  and 
social  tact.  Then  to  be  brave,  prompt,  roman- 
tic, splendid  in  costume,  graceful  in  manner, 
devoted  to  ladye-love  and  loyal  to  duke  orpon- 
tifi^  were  the  requirements  of  ambition.  Hence 
the  machinery  of  Ariosto's  poem — ^the  combats 
and  the  paladins,  the  lover^s  devotion  and  the 
mad  adventures,  were  congenial  to  the  general 
&ncy ;  while  the  eas^,  nonchalant,  animated, 
and  graceful  manner  m  which  the  narrative  is 
woven,  had  a  singular  charm.  It  was  perfectly 
intelligible^  and  seemed,  however  carefully 
wrought,  like  a  pastime  to  the  writer,  such  is 
the  apparent  facility  of  its  versification.  This 
facile  grace  ** beyond  the  reach  of  art''  was  a 
marked  trait  of  me  poet's  genius;  another  was 
his  fertility  and  versatility  of  invention ;  and 
still  another,  the  quick  transitions  of  ideas  and 
beauty  of  comparisons.  These  elements  of  pop- 
ularity we,  of  a  later  day,  easily  recognize; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  but  find  some  of 
his  descriptions  tedious,  and  many  of  his  cantos 
unsustained  throughout  by  the  vivacity  and 
genial  fiow  of  their  first  movement.  His  viola- 
tions of  decency  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  eleva- 
tion, either  of  style  or  sentiment,  to  clearness 
and  distinct  meaning,  are  perhaps  inevitable 
defects  in  such  a  work.  The  Orlando  Furiow 
was  first  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1616 ;  the  next 
100  years  was  prolific  in  editions ;  and  to-day 
a  group  on  the  mole  at  Naples  listens  with 
avidity  to  a  reader  of  Ariosto ;  while  the  most 
popular  of  modem  English  poets  exerted  all  his 
powers  to  reproduce  in  "Beppo"  and  ^Don 


Joan''  the  careless,  gay,  and  magnetic  melody 
of  this  popular  bard.  Tlie  principal  ancient 
editions  of  the  Orlando  Furioto  are  those  of  Fer- 
rara,  1516,  1624,  and  1682,  published  under  the 
saperintendence  of  the  author,  and  the  Aldine 
edition  of  1546.  The  best  modem  edition  is 
that  of  Morali,  4to,  Milan,  1818,  which  follows 
the  orig^al  text  of  1582.  Of  the  English  trans- 
lations by  Harrington,  Hoole,  and  Bose,  the 
latter  is  esteemed  the  best. 

ABIO  VISTUB,  a  chief  of  the  Marconuumi,  s 
(German  tribe,  crossed  the  Rhine  with  15,000 
warriors  at  the  call  of  the  Sequani,  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  JSdui,  defSsated  the  .^m 
72  B.  0.,  but  took  one-third  of  the  land  of 
his  allies  for  his  Germans,  and  threatened  to 
take  more.  He  invited  his  countrymen  over 
the  Rhine,  and  made  a  settiement  there  of 
120,000  strong.  The  JEAni  and  Sequani  called 
in  Julius  Osasar  and  the  Romans  to  thmr  aid. 
OfBsar  ordered  Ariovistus  to  make  no  more 
conquests,  to  call  no  more  (Germans  over,  and 
to  give  up  the  hostages  he  held  of  the  Gank 
AjH)vistus  returned  an  insolent  reply.  Cosar 
marched  against  him  and  compelled  him  to  give 
battie  near  Yesontii,  now  Besani^on,  58  6.  C. 
He  was  defeated,  and  few  of  his  warriors  es- 
cfl^)ed.  His  German  and  his  Helvetic  wife,  and 
his  2  daughters,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. He  himself  escaped  across  the  Rhine  in 
a  small  boat,  and  ended  his  days  in  obscurity. 

ARISMEKDI,  Juan  Baxttista,  a  distinguished 
Venezuelan  general.  When  the  Spanish  gen- 
eral Morillo  had  besieged  and  subjugated  Car- 
thagena,  and  had  at  the  same  time  rendered . 
himself  hateful  to  the  Venezuelans  by  his  con- 
fiscation of  their  property  and  other  craelties, 
Arismendi,  in  conjunction  with  Bolivar  and 
Paez,  aroused  the  inhabitants  to  a  fresh  reast- 
ance,  and  defeated  Morillo  in  several  engage- 
ments. In  1819,  Morillo  being  driven  from 
New  Granada  and  most  of  Venezuela,  Aris- 
mendi was  chosen  vice-president  of  that  repub- 
lic. In  the  insurrection  of  Paez,  in  1826,  during 
the  absence  of  Bolivar,  Arismendi  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  was  of 
material  servioe  to  Bolivar  in  restoring  the 
peace  of  the  republic. 

ARISPE,  a  Mexican  town,  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  river  Sonora,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Madre.  It  was  fbrmerly  the  capital 
of  Sonora,  but  on  becoming  involved  in  the 
civil  wars,  which  distracted  that  state  in  1828, 
the  seat  of  government  was,  in  18S2,  transfer- 
red to  Urea.  Arispe  is  celebrated  for  the  rocks 
in  its  vicinity,  which  form  8  columnar  masses 
of  about  50  feet  In  heip^ht  The  church  is  the 
only  noteworthy  buildmg.  Owing  to  the  civil 
wars  and  the  encroachments  of  hostile  Indian^ 
the  population,  which  once  exceeded  5,000, 
and  according  to  some  authorities  even  7,000, 
has  dwindled  down  to  1,500.  Mr.  Bartiett, 
while  at  Arispe  in  the  survey  of  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  attend- 
ed mass,  and  reports  that  ^^  he  found  the  church 
filled  almoat  exclusively  with  women.     The 
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miuie  was  performed  hy  a  band,  in  which  dar* 
ionets  predominated,  and  we  recognized  among 
tbe  tones  several  of  oar  p^ular  Ethiopian  airs, 
BQch  aa  *  Dearest  Maj.*    The  Apging  was  per- 
formed by  2  girls,  who  seemed  to  have  perfect- 
ed themselves  in  the  art  under  the  tuition  ai 
the  Chinese.    The  altar  is  covered  with  mas- 
sive plates  of  embossed  silver,  and  there  is  a 
profusion  of  this  metal  display  in  the  shape  of 
massive  flower  vases,  chandeliers,  and  censers.^' 
ABISTA,  Mabiano,  a  Mexican  general,  bom 
in  the  state  of  San  Lois  Potosi,  Mexico,  July 
16,  1802,  died  in  Spain  Aug.  9,  1855.     His 
&th6r  was  a  lieutenantKiolonel  in  the  Spanish 
army;  his  mother  was  also  Spanish.    His  edu- 
cation may  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  milita- 
ry, for  at  the  age  of  11,  in  1618,  he  was  placed 
in  the  Spanish  army  as  a  cadet,  and  served  till 
Jmie,  1821,  when  he  joined  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, and  received  the  commission  of  1st 
lieatenant    He  distmguished  himself  through- 
oat  tbe  rest  of  the  year  (1821)  in  various  se- 
verely contested  actions,  and  obtained  for  his 
services  the  brevet  of  captain.    la  December, 
1822,  Santa  Anna,  then  a  general  of  brigade, 
revolted  against  the  emperor,  Iturbide,  at  vera 
Gmz.    The  latter  sent  forces  to  suppress  this 
revolt,  which  were  to  operate  under  the  orders 
of  Gen.  Chdvarri.    Upon  the  arrival  of  these 
forces,  however,  Chdvarri  combined  with  Santa 
Anna,  and  a  plan  was  formed  among  all  the 
principal  chiefs^  Feb.  2,  1828,  called  m  aeta  ds 
Com  MatOf  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mexican  empire  in  the  month  of  March  fol- 
wing,  and  in  tine  establishment  of  the  federal 
'Stem,   Arlsta^s  name  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Mexico  in  the  year  1825,  during  the 
adnunistration  of  Gren.  Victoria.   He  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  army,  stood  well  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  politi- 
cal party  called  the  Torkinoa.    This  was  a  body 
of  freemasons,  so  called,  established  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  in  that  year  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
terbalancing tbe  intrigues  of  the  Scotch  lodge 
orEuoMiM.   Inthefallof  1828,  Gomez  Pedrasa 
was  elected  president,  and  Gen.  Guerrero,  vice- 
president.    Santa  Anna,  as  soon  as  the  result 
of  this  election  was  known,  early  in  September 
(1828),  declared  against  Pedraza  and  sustained 
the  election  of  Guerrero.    Arista  adhered  to  the 
same  cause,  joined  Santa  Anna,  and  remained  at 
his  side  wlule  they  were  besieged  at  Oaxaca, 
where  the  latter,  with  his  forces,  had  been 
obliged  to  retire,  wliich  was  until  December  of 
the  above-mentioned  year,  when  the  successful 
issue  of  the  revolt,  called  that  of  the  Aeordada^ 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  finally  placed  Guerrero 
in  power.    Arista  was  promoted  during  the 
first  mon^  of  Guerrero^s  adnunistration  (April, 
1829),  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant-coloneL    While 
Santa  Ann&  was  sent  against  the  Spaniards, 
Bostamante,  the  vice-president,  received  the 
conunand  of  a  reserve  corps,  and  was  ordered 
to  Jalapa.    Arista  had  a  command  in  that  corps. 
Bostamante  revested,  which  caused  the  down&ll 
of  Guerrero  in  December,  1829,  and  he  placed 
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himself  in  the  presidential  chair  on  the  80th  of 
that  same  month.  Bustamante  had,  till  about 
that  time,  been  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Yarhinoa^  a  friend  of  Guerrero  and  of  the  other 
principal  men  who  composed  that  party,  but  he 
now  abandoned  all  ana  establii^ed  a  central 
system  of  government.  Arista  served  nis  ad- 
ministration faithfully,  and  was  engaged  in  al- 
most every  action  that  took  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resistance  to  it,  tne  principal  one 
being  the  famous  battle  of  the  Gallinero,  fought 
in  October,  1882.  During  this  adndnistration, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  full  grade  of  colonel 
and  to  the  brevet  of  general  of  brigade.  Santa 
Anna  rose  against  Bustamante,  and,  by  virtue 
of  anew  election  of  both  congress  and  president, 
was  chosen  for  the  latter  post.  He  took  his  seat 
April  1, 1888.  Upon  the  accession  of  Santa  Anna, 
Arista  was  promoted  to  the  full  grade  of  general 
of  brigade,  and  in  the  month  of  June  (1888),  he 
was  second  in  comnumd  of  the  army.  The  acts 
of  the  new  congress  caused  a  revolt  in  Michoa- 
can,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  favor  of  religion 
and  church  privileges.  This  revolt  was  seconded 
at  Ghalco  by  Gabriel  Duran,  with  the  troops 
under  his  orders.  Santa  Anna  took  command 
of  the  army  in  person,  and,  accompanied  by 
Arista  as  second,  marched  against  this  insur- 
gent, when  the  latter  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Ouemavaca,  to  the  south  of  Mexico.  During  this 
march,  however.  Arista,  with  the  whole  division, 
joined  the  movement  of  Duran,  and  proclaimed 
Santa  Anna  as  dictator  June  6.  Duran  and 
Santa  Anna  held  a  conference  tc^ther,  but  the 
latter  positively  refused  the  proffered  dictator- 
ship, and,  after  having  been  detained  a  prisoner 
for  4  days,  made  his  escape  and  returned  to  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  plans  of  Duran  and  Arista, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  thus  dis- 
concerted. Nevertheless,  they  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  the  capital.  On  July  7,  they  made  an 
assaolt,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and,  wiUi 
diminished  forces,  retired  toward  the  interior 
of  the  country,  fortifying  themselves  at  Guana- 
juato. Santa  Anna  followed,  attacked  them  at 
that  city,  where  they  capitulated  in  October 
(1888).  For  this  act  Arista  was  deprived  of  his 
rank  and  eipelled  from  the  Mexican  territory. 
He  embarked  for  the  United  States  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  He  was  absent  about  a  year 
and  a  half^  when,  upon  an  amnesty,  he  returned, 
June,  1885.  By  his  letters  written  at  that  pe- 
riod, we  see  that  he  had  resolved  to  abandon 
military  and  political  life.  But  in  Au^t,  1886, 
being  officially  informed  that,  by  virtue  of  a 
general  decree  of  amnesty  of  May  2, 1885,  he  had 
been  restored  to  his  rank  as  brigadier-general,  he 
resumed  his  position  in  the  army,  and  in  that 
month  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  war,  which  office  he  held  till  April, 
1837,  when  he  received  the  thanks  of  ffovem- 
ment  for  his  services.  In  June,  1887,  he  was 
named  a  member  of  the  junta  of  the  military 
code,  and  a  little  later,  a  member  of  the  consult- 
ing council  of  war.  In  October  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  i^pointed  inspector  of  the  active 
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xniHtia,  dtiring  wMch  time  he  reorganixed  it, 
and  caused  it  to  be  instrncted,  for  which  ser- 
yice  he  also  received  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment.  Id.  September,  1888,  he  received  the 
command  of  a  brigade  destined  to  operate 
agaiiyt  tiie  invaaon  of  the  French  at  Vera 
Oroz.  On  his  way  thither  he  received  orders 
from  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  who  commanded  in 
chie^  to  hasten  to  that  place  in  advance.  He 
arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  4,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French.  About  2  months  later  he  was  re- 
leased on  parole.  In  1839,  the  command  of  a 
bri^uie  destined  against  the  revolt  of  TJrrea  at 
Tampico,  was  confided  to  him,  and  with  only 
400  men  he  cansed  that  general,  with  a  force 
of  1,200,  to  sorrender.  He  was  next  appointed 
commander-general  of  Tamaulipafl,  ana  npon 
the  dose  of  that  year,  1889,  he  was  named 
general-in-chief  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
army.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Monterey,  he  reor- 
ganized the  forces,  and,  alter  various  encoun- 
ters with  the  insurgents  of  the  eastern  de- 
partments, defeated  them  at  Santa  Rita,  and 
succeeded  in  pacifying  all  that  frontier,  for 
which  a  special  cross  of  honor  was  awarded 
him.  £i  the  month  of  September,  1841,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general-of-di- 
vision  by  President  Bustamante,  which  was 
afterward  confirmed  by  Santa  Anna  notwith- 
standing other  simOar  acts  of  Bustamante^s 
government  had  been  altogether  set  aside.  In 
fTovember,  1841,  he  resigned  this  command, 
but  was  soon  reappointed.  He  was  next  de- 
prived of  it  by  a  revolution,  but  on  the  fall 
of  Santa  Annl^  in  December,  1844,  he  was  again 
restored,  and  in  a  few  days  caused  the  govern- 
ment of  Herrera.  who  succeeded  Santa  Ann% 
to  be  recognized  throughout  the  eastern  de- 
-  partments.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Arista 
made  great  efforts  to  put  the  eastern  frontier  in 
a  respectable  state  of  defence,  and  to  increase 
his  brigade  to  6,000  men,  but  he  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  government ;  and  upon  the  revolt 
of  €^.  Paredes  (who  made  himself  president), 
with  the  whole  division  of  reserve  at  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Arista  was  displaced.  Paredes,  howev- 
er, upon  leamiagof  the  approach  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  toward  the  Mexican  frontier,  rein- 
stated him  in  that  command  April  4, 1846.  He 
commanded  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  and 
Resaca  de  Guerrero.  The  trial  which  he  had 
solicited,  after  the  loss  of  these  two  battles,  was 
commenced  but  was  delayed  during  the  rest  of 
the  war  of  1846  and  '47,  in  which  he  did  not 
serve.  It  was  taken  up,  however,  in  May,  1860, 
when  the  court  decided  *Uhat  he  had  complied, 
in  the  defence  of  his  country  in  the  battles  of 
May,  1846,  with  what  was  demanded  by  his 
conscience,  his  honor,  and  his  obligations."  In 
June,  1848,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Her- 
rera,  minister  of  war.  Upon  his  accession  to 
this  important  post,  his  attention  was  at  once 
directed  toward  putting  all  belonging  to  that 
tepartment^  which,  frt>m  the  late  war  and  other 


oaQses  had  become  greatly  deranged,  into  a 
proper  state.    He  caused  all  the  artillery  to  be 
repaired  and  renewed ;  the  useless  pieces  frt)m 
the  different  |ftrts  of  the  republic  were  brought 
to  the  capital  and  recast    A  train  of  28  pieces 
had  been  made  in  1850  for  the  capital,  where 
none  existed  when  he  came  into  office.    A  new 
foundery  for  cannon  was  estabHshed,  with  all  tibie 
necessary  apparatus.    The  arsends  were  put  in 
order,  and  factories  fbr  the  repairing  of  arms 
established.    Under  the  auiroices  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  geographical  and  statistical  society, 
among  other  important  works,  prepared  a  large 
map  of  the  republic.    The  geographical  section 
of  the  department  also  prepared  a  general  atlas 
of  the  republic,  and  plans  of  the  ports.    The 
invalids  of  the  anny  were  provided  for  by  plac- 
ing them  in  service  in  the  garrison  of  Mexico. 
He  had  long  cherii^ed  the  wish  to  establish 
military  and  agricultural  colonies  on  the  Mexi- 
can frontiers,  and  now  executed  this  plan  on  the 
borders  of  the  states  of  Tamauljpas,  Ooahuila, 
Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  Lower  California^  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  interior  known  as  the 
Sierra  Gorda.    To  each  colony  an  ample  grant 
of  land  was  made,  which  was  parceUed  out 
among  the  colonistis,  who  were  furnished,  be- 
side, with  agricultural  implements  by  the  gov- 
ernment.   The  colonies  were  free  to  be  settled 
by  others  than  soldiers,  and  these  settlers  en- 
joyed all  the  civil  rights  of  colonists  in  genera], 
being  exempt  frt>m  taxes  of  every  kind,  even 
fi^m  church  dues.     Enlistment  for  nulitary 
service  in  them  was  voluntary.    As  long  as 
Arista  remained  in  power,  they  throve,  but  aim 
now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay.    One  of 
them  bore  lus  name. — Gen.  Arista  di^layed 
activity  and  good  judgment  while  minister  of 
war,  and  these  qualities  were  frequently  exer^ 
cised  both  in  the  councils  of  state  and  in  the 
management  of  his  own  department,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  successfiQ  suppression  of  17 
revolts  that  occurred  at  different  periods  dnr- 
ring  those  2  years.    In  the  fall  of  1850,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
and  on  Jan.  16, 1851,  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  supported  by  the  majority  and  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, amidst  the  murmurs  of  personal  and 
political  enemies.    The  principal  difficulty  to  be 
settied  was  the  absolute  want  of  money.     The 
amount  of  the  indemnity  becoming  due  from 
the  United  States,  had  been  already  dispo^ 
of^  by  the  law  of  1849,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
public  debt.    The  finances  were  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  and  the  estimate  showed  a  deficit  of 
over  $4,000,000.    Every  source  of  revenue  had 
been  forced  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  outlay 
greatiy  reduced.    An  increase  of  revenue  was, 
tiierefore,  necessary,  and  the  first  care  of  tlie 
administration  was  to  recommend  measures  to 
obtain  a  fixed  and  steady  income.    One  of  the 
greatest  desires  of  Arista  was  to  comply  -with 
the  law  of  1849,  with  respect  to  the  public 
debt)  yet  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  doin^  so 
under  the  existing  drcmnstancea.  The  ordinary 
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sMrion  of  the  eongress  of  1851  dosod  withoot 
effecting  any  thing.  The  two  chambers  oontina- 
aUj'  disagreed,  the  senate  manifesting,  if  not  a 
decided  hostility,  at  least  an  open  distrnst  and 
opposition  to  the  government,  while  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  sustained  it.  A  special  ses- 
sion was  held  in  April,  1851,  when  a  bill  was 
presented  by  the  department  of  finance,  grant- 
ing certain  powers  to  the  goTemment  for  the 
piorpose  of  obtaining  a  revenue  until  July,  1852. 
This  bill  was  agreed  to  by  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, but  Tweeted  by  the  senate.  This  session 
was  had  solely  for  the  purpose  of  providii:^ 
means  for  the  government,  but,  although.it 
lasted  80  days,  nothing  was  done.  An  extra 
session  was  called  on  June  1,  and  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  government  were  pressing,  $250,- 
000  a  month  was  granted  it  from  the  ibnerican 
mdemnily,  which  had  been  reserved  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors.  The  expenses  of  the  government 
were  stated  to  be  $10,097,884,  and  the  reve- 
nue, $8,000,000,  consequently  there  was  a  de- 
ficit of  $2,097,884.  Oertain  other  measures  were 
now  proposed  by  the  government,  by  means  of 
which,  it  was  stated,  this  deficit  would  be  cov- 
ered, and  an  annual  surplus  obtained  of  $142,- 
000.  The  states  protested  against  the  same,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  1851,  as  the  congress  had  done  nothing  in 
the  way  of  producing  a  revenue,  and  had  re- 
fused to  accede  to  ihe  measures  whic^  had  been 
nropoaed  hy  the  government  for  this  object,  the 
latter  called  upon  the  governors  of  the  states  to 
sQggest  some  plan  to  congress  fbr  this  purpose. 
The  governors  met  in  the  capital  on  Aug.  20, 
and,  as  if  to  add  to  the  perplexing  situation  of 
the  government  reported  that,  instead  of  a  large 
defidt,  they  had  n>und  that  a  surplus  existed, 
when,  in  truth,  there  was  not  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  most  ordinary  daily  expenses  of 
the  administration.  The  ministers  of  finance 
and  of  war  resigned,  the  former  declaring  that 
his  statement  of  the  financial  condition  was 
perfectly  correct  and  true.  Bevolts  and  ol^er 
political  distarbancee  now  became  fluent 
Foreign  ministers  protested  against  the  treat- 
ment of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  circum- 
Btaooes  of  the  government  were,  however, 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  creditors  in  Deceml^r, 
1851.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  a 
ttrious  revolt  took  place  in  TamauHpas.  The 
governor  of  that  state,  in  order  to  oppose 
this  movement,  the  object  of  which  was  smug- 
giing,  to(^  the  responsibility  to  establish  a  new 
and  reduced  tariff.  It  was  not  recognized  by 
the  government,  and  caused  trouble  by  reason 
of  continued  protests  of  merchants  and  reda- 
nations  of  foreign  ministers.  The  government 
was  pressed  on  all  sides  for  the  want  of  means, 
having  to  aospend,  almost  entirely,  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  publio  debt,  and  even  to 
withhold  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  its  employees. 
During  the  year  1861,  various  insurrections 
hroke  out,  hut  they  rapidly  increased  in  1852. 
AboBt  the  middle  of  ma  year,  Arista  bad  be* 


oome  the  object  of  the  most  violent  attacks  from 
the  press.  In  July,  1852,  a  faction  rose  at  Gua- 
dalajara, and  took  possession  of  that  city,  having 
a  population  of  nearly  80,000  inhabitants.  The 
legal  authorities  fied.  The  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
with  the  bishop  of  the  state,  with  various  cor- 
porations of  the  same,  soon  made  their  submis- 
sion to  what  was  called  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, proclaimed  there.  In  August,  a  revolt 
took  place  also  at  Mazatlan,  while  another  was 
going  on  at  Jalapa.  In  September,  Santa  Anna 
was  publicly  proclaimed  at  Guadalcgara,  and  his 
partisans  rushed  thither  and  swelled  the  num- 
bers of  the  revolutionists.  Congress  was  called 
for  an  extra  session,  and  the  governors  of  the 
states  were  also  called  upon  to  cooperate  with 
the  government  in  suppressing  the  revolution. 
The  minority  of  them  promi^  to  do  so,  but 
they  soon  relapsed  into  anathy,  and  nothing 
was  done  on  their  part,  ana  even  the  congress 
dosed  without  givmg  the  requisite  aid.  Th^ 
ordinary  session  of  the  congress  opened  Jan.  1, 
1858.  The  president,  upon  the  occasion,  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  call  its  whole  attention  to 
the  prevailing  situation,  but  that  body  was  irreso- 
lute or  careless ;  it  hesitated  while  the  revolu- 
tion rapidly  increased,  and,  finally,  seeing  that 
the  congress  did  not  act.  the  constitution  giving 
him  no  authority  to  adopt  the  measures  sug- 
gested to  his  own  mind,  and  that  his  endeavors 
under  it  were  of  no  avail,  on  Jan.  5, 1858,  Arista 
delivered  the  government,  as  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  in  case  of  resignation  of  the  presi- 
dent, into  the  hands  of  the  presiding  judge  of 
the  supreme  court.  Arista  now  retired  to  his 
farm  in  the  Llanos  de  Apam,  determined  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  far  removed  from 
public  life.  But  his  presence  was  annoyinsr  to 
his  enemies^  and,  though  sick  in  body  and  at 
heart,  he  was  banished  from  the  country.  He 
made  a  voyage  to  Europe.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Spiun  his  ilmess  increased.  He  set  out  for 
IVance,  and  died  on  his  way  thither  at  the  age 
of  58,  on  the  same  day  that  Santa  Anna,  who 
had  usurped  his  seat,  fied  from  the  city  of 
Mexico.  His  heart  was  carried  to  Mexico,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  request.  The  government  of 
Alvarez,  in  1857,  ordered  that  the  rest  of  his 
remains  should  be  brought  home  at  the  publio 
expense,  and  in  memory  of  his  services  declared 
him  by  a  special  decree,  ratified  by  tlie  con- 
stituent congress,  to  have  "  merited  well  of  fiis 
country,"  the  highest  honor  the  Mexican  nation 
can  confer  either  upon  the  living  or  the  dead. 
His  bravery  was  acknowledged.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  passions,  sanguine  in  his  tem- 
perament, as  senffltive  as  a  woman,  and  with  a 
neart  as  kind«  He  wrote  much,  expressed  his 
thoughts  and  ideas  with  deamess  and  vigor, 
and  m  a  style  remarkably  concise.  He  loved 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  owned  an  estate,  in 
former  years,  near  Monterey,  in  the  cultivation 
of  which  he  took  much  pride.  He  disposed  of 
that  in  later  life,  and  purchased  one  in  the  Lla- 
nos de  Apam,  to  which  he  dedicated  much  of 
his  attention.    He  sought  after  all  kinds  of  use- 
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fid  improvements  in  agricultnire,  and  vhen  ex- 
pelled from  Mexico,  in  1888,  he  paid  particnlar 
attention  to  l^e  improvements  made  in  agricnl- 
taral  implements  in  the  United  States,  and  on 
retnrning  to  his  country,  he  introduced  many  of 
them  on  his  own  estate.  He  was  married,  but 
had  no  children.  He  accumulated  no  fortune, 
and  though  he  owned  a  valuable  &nn,  he  was 
aided  in  its  purchase  bj  loans  from  friends.  His 
estate  is  now  under  liquidation,  and  it  is  found 
that  after  iJl  debts  are  paid,  nothing  of  moment 
will  remain. 

AKISTJSUS,  the  son  of  Apollo,  married 
the  daughter  of  Oadmus,  and  became  the  father 
of  Actffion.  He  fell  in  love  with  Eurydice, 
the  wife  of  Orpheus,  whom  he  pursued  into 
the  fields,  where  she  was  bitten  by  a  serpent. 
For  this  he  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
He  taught  men  the  culture  of  the  olive  and  the 
management  of  bees,  for  which  service  he  was 
placed  among  the  stars. 

ABISTABOHUS.  I.  The  greatest  philologist 
and  critic  of  antiquity,  born  in  Samothrace,  was 
educated  at  Alexandria  by  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  150  B.  0.,  and  his  immediate 
successors.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  grammatical 
and  critical  school,  which  long  flourished  at 
Alexandria,  Rome,  and  elsewhere.  The  num* 
ber  of  pupils  educated  by  him  was  such  that 
Alexandria  and  Bome  alone  contained  at  one 
time  no  less  than  40  celebrated  philologists  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  his  academy.  He 
was  also  the  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
and  Ptolemy  Physcon.  In  his  old  age  he 
left  Egypt  and  went  to  Oyprus  in  consequence 
of  the  ii\justice  he  had  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  Physcon.  There,  being  afflicted  with  the 
dropsy  and  weary  with  suffering,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  voluntary  starvation  in  the  72d 
ye^u"  of  his  age.  He  is  frequently  called  by 
ancient  authors  the  '*  prince  of  grammarians." 
Criticism,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term^  as 
understood  in  antiquity,  was  the  great  business 
of  his  life.  To  purge  the  text  of  each  of  tiie 
great  poets  of  Greece  from  the  interpolations 
and  cormptiuns  which  had  crept  into  it,  to  il- 
lustrate its  obscurities,  to  draw  attention  to  its 
beauties  and  perfections — ^this  was  the  task  to 
which  his  great  abilities  and  acquirements  were 
devoted.  But  it  was  on  the  text  of  Homer 
that  he  especially  delighted  to  meditate  and 
labor,  and  such  was  the  extraordinary  acumen 
displayed  by  him  in  surmising  its  true  readings, 
and  detecting  its  spurious  ones,  that  Pansstius, 
the  Stoic,  pronounced  him  a  **  diviner,"  and  the 
greatest  modem  critics  aspire  at  nothing  more 
than  bringing  back  the  text  of  the  poet  to  that  * 
state  of  purity  in  which  Aristarchus  left  it 
Aristarchus  is  said  to  have  written  800  com- 
mentaries, but  nothing  of  all  his  writings  re- 
main save^  those  scattered  unconnected  frag- 
ments which  the  scholiasts  have  preserved, 
n.  Of  Samos,  flourished  about  400  B.  0.,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  who  held  that  the  earth 
revolves  around  the  sun,  for  which  opinion 


some  thought  him  gniity  of  impiety.  The  only 
work  of  hu  extant,  is  a  treatise  on  the  distance 
and  magnitude  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  which 
a  Frendi  translation  was  published  in  1810. 

ABISTIDES.  I.  AnAthenian,theBonof  LjBi- 
machus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Themistodes. 
In  early  childhood  he  exhibited  calmnew,  reso- 
lution, and  a  contempt  of  every  thing  diBhono^ 
able.  His  admiration  of  the  institutes  of  Ly- 
curgus  gave  his  opinions  a  bias  in  favor  of  oH- 
gardiy.  Themistocles,  on  the  contrary,  belonged 
to  the  democratic  par^.  Hence,  between  these 
two  distinguished  men  existed  a  life-long  oppo- 
sition on  ah  measures  of  public  policy.  Aris- 
tides  is  said  to  have  remarked  on  one  occaaon 
that  the  Athenian  commonwealth  would  never 
prosper  until  both  were  thrown  into  prison.— 
At  Marathon  Aristides  was  second  in  command, 
and  set  the  example  of  resigning  his  day  of 
command  in  &vor  of  iMIltiades.  3eing  lelt  in 
charge  of  the  Persian  camp,  he  maintamed  his 
inte^ty  by  bringing  all  the  q>oils  to  the  pnb- 
lie  treasury.  Soon  after,  by  the  intrignes  of 
his  rival  Themistodes,  he  was  ostracized  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  acquiring  an  influence  dan- 
gerous in  a  democracy.  He  employed  the  years 
of  his  exile  in  endeavoring  to  stir  up  the  Gre- 
cian cities  to  resist  tiie  Persians,  at  that  time 
preparing  for  a  second  invasion.  He  sou^tan 
mterview  with  Themistocles  before  the  battle 
of  Sahunis,  concerted  with  him  the  plan  of 
that  engagement,  fmd  gave  him  his  hearty  sap- 
port  The  success  of  tiie  Greeks  at  Platiea  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  courage  and  watchfulness. 
A  disagreement  of  the  idlies  conoeraing  the 
honor  of  that  day  having  been  referred  to  him 
for  decision,  he  surrendered  the  claim  of  his 
countrymen  in  favor  of  the  Platsaans,  and  per- 
suaded the  Lacedaemonians  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. The  Persian  war  continuing,  he,  with 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  forces  to  join  the  confed- 
erate army.  The  mildness  and  urbanity  of  his 
deportment)  contrasted  with  the  arrogance  of 
the  Spartan  commander  Paosaniaa,  so  charmed 
the  rest  of  the  allies  that  a  confederation  of  the 
Ionian  states  was  formed  under  the  hegemony 
of  Athens.  The  Greeks  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  his  integrity,  that  he  was  appointed  to  assess 
the  expenses  of  the  war  on  the  several  states^- 
a  commission  which  he  executed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all.  When  Themistocles  fell  un- 
der suspicion  he  did  not  join  in  the  proseca- 
tion ;  and  after  the  banishment  of  his  rival  he 
always  spoke  of  him  with  admiration  and  re- 
spect. Aristides  died  468  B.  0.,  not  leaving 
the  means  of  defraying  his  funeral  expenses. 
He  was  buried  at  the  public  cost ;  his  daughters 
received  dowries  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  a  landed  estate  was  bestowed  on  his  son.— 
So  conspicuous  was  the  purity  and  reotitnde  of 
his  character,  that  in  his  lifetime  he  was  called 
"  the  Just"  When  a  verse  of  ./Sadhylus  was 
first  uttered  in  the  theatre,  describing  in  vigor- 
ous terms  the  character  of  an  honest  man, 
every  eye  is  said  to  have  turned  involontarily 
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to  AristideaL  When  Themistocles  sfcated  in  the 
pQbiic  aasemhlj  that  he  had  devised  a  measure 
of  great  advantage  to  the  state,  but  of  such 
I  natore  that  it  oould  not  be  made  public,  he 
WIS  directed  to  disclose  it  to  ArLstides.  It  was 
A  proposition  to  secore  the  naval  supremacy  of 
Athens  by  bnming  the  shine  of  her  allies.  Aris- 
tides  reported  to  the  people  that  nothing  could 
be  more  advantageous,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
mtoB  onlnst ;  and  the  propc^tion  was  not  en- 
tertained. His  exploits  were  less  brilliant  than 
those  of  Themistodes.  He  did  not  destroy  great 
fleets,  nor  display  that  military  genius  on  land, 
whkh  first  disclosed  an  art  of  war.  But  Ms 
virtues  have  secured  for  him  as  wide  and  a 
purer  fiime.  IL  P.  Muub^  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician, bom  at  Hadrianopolis,  in  Bithynia, 
A.  D.  117  or  129,  died  A.  B.  189.  He  was 
the  son  of  Endasmon,  a  priest  of  Zeus,  and  ap- 
plied himaelf  with  unrivalled  zeal,  under  vari- 
ous teadiets,  to  the  study  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  He  left  admirers  of  his  talents  in  ev- 
ery place  where  he  studied,  and  several  towns 
rased  statues  in  his  honor,  one  of  which,  rep- 
ressiting  him  in  a  sitting  attitude,  was  discov- 
ered in  tiie  16th  century,  and  is  now  contained 
in  the  muaeom  of  the  Vatican.  After  travel- 
ling thxoogh  the  countries  which  border  the 
l^diterranean,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Smyr- 
na, and  hia  countrymen,  in  their  enthusiasm, 
fiksned  him  to  Demosthenes.  He  wasan  associate 
and  admirer  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  when  in  1T8 
Smyrna  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  he  addressed  to  that  emperor  a  let- 
ter describing  the  catastrophe,  and  picturing 
tiie  misfortunes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  em- 
peror aadsted  in  rebuilding  the  city,  and  the 
Smymasana  testified  their  gratitude  to  Ar- 
istides  by  naming  him  the  founder  of  the 
town,  and  raising  to  him  a  bronze  statue  in  the 
agora.  He  held,  until  his  death,  the  title  of 
priest  of  ./Eecuiapius.  Fifty-five  of  his  orations 
and  dedamationa  have  been  preserved,  consist- 
ing of  eoloi^es  on  various  divinities,  panegyrics 
on  towna,  and  treatises  on  rhetorical  topics. 
They  are  marked  by  the  excessive  brilliancy 
and  statelin^e  of  style  which  distinguished  the 
zhetorioiana  of  his  age,  but  Aristidee  far  sur- 
psswd  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  vigor  of 
thou^t,  and  his  study  of  the  ancients  saved 
him  from  the  poor  witticisms  and  shallow 
pkys  Tipaa  words  with  which  many  of  his  as- 
sociates songht  to  produce  a  momentary  effect. 
8ix  of  hia  pieces,  entitled  the  **  Sacred  Dis- 
oounee,"  are  interesting,  in  connection  with 
the  htalory  of  animal  magnetism.  They  de- 
scribe a  singular  malady,  not  unlike  somnam- 
bulism, and  the  cures  of  it  wrought  by  the 
eonnsus  of  the  god  ./£soul^ius.  The  disciples 
of  modem  mesmerism  find  in  the  descrip- 
taoDs  by  Aristides  something  similar  to  the  later 
mesmeric  phenomena.  His  works  also  contain 
valuable  ilJnstrations  of  history  and  antiquities, 
and  many  fi^^menta  from  other  works  now 
lost  The  latest  and  best  complete  edition  of 
them  is  that  of  Dindorf^  in  8  volumes,  Leipsio, 


1829.  in.  Of  Thsbss,  a  Greek  painter,  flour- 
ished from  about  860  to  880  B.  0.  He  is  said 
by  Pliny  to  have  been  a  little  older  than  bis 
contemporary,  Apelles,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
who  knew  how  to  express  upon  the  counte- 
nance the  passions  and  movements  of  the  soul. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  paintings  represent- 
ed a  mother  mortally  wounded  in  the  bosom, 
and  fearing  lest  her  child,  if  she  gave  it  suck, 
should  draw  blood  instead  of  milk.  This  pic- 
ture was  so  much  admired  by  Alexander  that 
he  removed  it  to  his  capital.  He  painted  a 
battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which 
contained  more  than  100  figures,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  the  consul  Mum- 
mius,  discovering  the  high  price  set  upon  it, 
and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a  master- 
piece, seized  it  as  a  talisman,  and  sent  it  to 
Home.  It  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Geres, 
and  was  the  first  foreign  painting  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  yet  rude  Romans.  Aristides 
was  also  famous  for  his  pictures  of  Grecian 
heterso,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  encaustic 
painting  in  wax,  afterward  carried  to  perfec- 
tion by  Praxiteles. 

ARISTIPPUa,  a  native  of  Gyrene,  whence  hia 
philosophy  was  called  Oyrenaic,  and  the  disciple 
of  Socrates,  flourished  880  B.  0.  His  mode  of  life 
differed  greatly  from  that  of  his  master,  for  he 
was  luxurious,  sensual,  and  avaricious.  The  nu- 
merous anecdotes  of  him,  however,  do  not  rep- 
resent him  so  much  the  slave  of  his  passions 
as  one  who  prided  himself  on  extracting  pleas- 
ure from  prosperity  and  adversity  alike.  When 
reproached  for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgence, 
he  said  that  the  shame  consisted,  not  in  the  en- 
couragement of  it,  but  in  not  being  able  to 
give  it  up.  His  conversation  was  rendered 
agreeable  by  continued  flashes  of  wit.  Dio- 
nysius  having  asked  him  how  it  happened  that 
the  philosophers  were  always  besie^g  the 
doors  of  the  great,  whereas  the  great  never 
went  to  the  philosophers,  he  answered,  ^*  Because 
the  physicians  usually  go  to  the  sick."  Being 
rallied  on  his  intercourse  with  the  wanton  Lais^ 
he  said,  *^It  is  true  that  I  possess  her,  but  ehe 
possesses  not  me."  One  bragging  that  he  had 
read  a  great  deal,  Aristippus  told  him  that  it 
was  no  si^  of  health  to  eat  more  than  one  can 
digest.  Dionysius  having  assigned  him  the 
lowest  place  at  table  he  said,  ^  You  wish  to 
dignify  the  seat."  Under  the  most  bitter  in- 
sults and  reproaches  he  maintained  perfect  im- 
perturbability of  temper.  He  is  said  to  have 
incurred  the  dislike  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  who 
accordingly,  in  their  works,  spea^  of  him  slight- 
ingly. His  doctrine  was  reduced  to  a  system  by 
his  grandson,  Aristippus  the  younger.  The 
Oyrenaic  philosophy  pronounces  pleasure  the 
chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil, — ^the  for- 
mer a  moderate,  the  latter  a  violent  motion  of 
the  soul.  Pleasures  differ  only  in  their  decree 
of  purity.  Actions  are  to  be  judged  good  or 
bad  by  their  results;  and  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment the  only  authorities  are  law  and  custom. 
Whatever  conduces  to  pleasure  is  accounted 
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Tirtae ;  but  yiitQe  is  regarded  as  a  qnaHtj  of 
mind  rather  tlian  of  the  bodj,  since  bodily 
pleasure  is  yalned  for  the  sake  of  the  mental 
state  produced  by  it  This  system  in  some  re- 
opects  anticipated  the  philosophy  of  Looke  and 
Mnme;  for  its  adyocates  held  that  the  senses 
are  the  only  ayennes  of  knowledge.  At  the 
same  time  they  asserted,  that  asabjeot  becomes 
cognizant  of  objeots  only  through  the  media  of 
impressions,  that  the  only  existences  are  states 
of  mind,  and  that  man  is  the  measnre  of  all 
things,—- doctrines  not  nnlike  some  of  the  doo- 
tilnes  of  modem  idealism. 

ARISTOBULUS.  I.  An  Alexandrian  Jew, 
who  lived  in  the  3d  oentnry,  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  but 
made  the  Mosaic  law  his  chief  study.  In  his 
oommentaries  upon  the  Pentateuch,  composed 
in  the  purest  Greek,  he  undertook  toproyethat 
the  Grecian  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers, 
were  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings,  and 
in  the  habit  of  borrowing  largely  from  them. 
In  support  of  this  theory,  he  forged  numerous 
passages,  ostensibly  from  pro&ne  authors,  with 
such  art  as  to  deoeiye  Greek  writers  and  some 
of  the  fJAthers  of  the  church.  IL  An  officer 
of  Alexander's  army,  who  at  the  age  of  84 
yeftfs,  wrote  a  history  of  all  his  campaigns, 
which  Arrian  took  for  his  guide  in  editing  the 
Anabasis.  Plutarch,  Lucian,  and  Athensus, 
praise  his  accuracy. 

ARISTOORAOY  (Gr.  opisroieparcia,  the  rule 
of  the  best).  In  the  higher  philosophic  concep- 
tion, the  ffoyemment  of  society  by  the  best 
amounts  almost  to  an  ideal  toward  which  hu- 
manity has  aspired  from  its  cradle.  But,  as  a 
positive  fact,  aristocracy  is  the  rule  of  the  oom- 
parativeiy  xew  over  the  many ;  and  even  if 
originally  animated  by  the  noblest  purpose,  it 
appears  in  history,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
as  a  mere  hereditary  privilege.  It  is  establish- 
ed by  the  founders  <»  conmiunities,  cities^  and 
states.  Having  gained  power  oyer  the  sub- 
dued and  conquered  mass  of  men,  or  over 
those  who  have  yoluntarily  gathered  around 
them,  they  consider  themselves  the  best,  and  are 
likewise  so  considered  by  Uiose  under  their  con- 
trol. Their  superior  mental  or  physical  ability, 
real  or  supposed,  is  believed  to  be  transmitted  by 
blood,  and  thus  the  power  of  the  fietther  is  main- 
tained in  his  descendants  by  custom,  use,  or  force. 
Aristocracy  reaches  back  almost  to  the  first  for- 
mation of  society.  Legend,  tradition,  and  posi- 
tive history,  exhibit  it  in  the  most  ancient  nations 
and  states,  as,  for  instance,  among  l^e  Aryans 
and  Assyrians,  under  both  kings  and  chiem,  it 
beinff  coexistent  with  royalty,  and  not  intrin- 
dcally  inimical  thereto.  Ohina,  howeyer,  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  having  had  no  aristocracy 
until  the  Mantchoo  conquest.  The  Persians,  al- 
though all  free,  had  a  class  of  nobles,  and 
among  these  there  were  aristocratic  families 
surrounding  the  king,  and  partiy  sharing  his 
power.  The  Greek  aristocracy  were  wont  to 
•attribute  their  origin  to  the  sods,  demi-gods, 
and  lieroesi  whom  mythical  and  religious  tradi- 


tion surroianded  with  pubUe  reverence,  and  to 
their  companions  who  had  shared  their  labors, 
and  assisted  them  in  raising  cities  and  statea. 
As  a  matter  of  fiict,  these  persons  were  very 
probably  the  Dardans  and  Hellens,  who  con- 
quered and  organized  the  aboriginal  inhakntanlB 
of  Greece. — ^The  Roman  patricians  were  de- 
scended from  tiie  roving  predatory  associateeof 
Romulus,  that  is,  historically  speaking,  from 
the  first  founders  of  the  city,  who  alone  formed 
the  Roman  body  politic^  and  ei\}oyed  the  ri^ts 
of  dtisenship.    At  first  they  ^ared  power 
with  the  kings,  but  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
latter,  monopolued  it  for  themselves.    The  a^ 
istocracies  of  all  nations,  andent  as  well  as 
modem,  haye  always  boasted  of  the  purity  of 
their  blood,  and  to  mamtain  it  have  avoided 
all  but  aristocratic  intermarriages.   Thus  it  was 
in  Greece;    and  the  Roman  patricians  had 
a  8pe<»al  rite  to  oonseorate  the  union  of  x>artieB 
of  pure  lineage.    Among  the  andents,  aristoo- 
racy  was  likewise  based  on  the  proprietor- 
ship of  land  to  which,  along  with  general 
civil  rights,  special  privileges  were  attached. 
The  policy  of  sovereign  aristocracies  has  gen- 
erally been  ambitious  and  conquering;  their 
domestic  rule,  when  not  contested  by  other 
classes  of  the  population,  often  eq[uitable,  and 
not  worse  than  that  of  royiJty.     But  they 
have  ever  been   most  jealous  in   preserving 
sovereignty   for   themselveaL    They  have  de^ 
fended   it  to  the  utmost,  not  hesitating  at 
murder,  cruelty,  and  civil  war,  when  necessary 
for  that  purpose.    The  struggles  of  aristocracy 
for  power,  form  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  Greek  republics,  and 
above  all  of  Athens^  and  the  Thebans.    The 
same  is  true  of  the  republic  of  Rome.    Aristo- 
cratic flunilies  existed  among  the  Germans  pre- 
vious to  their  irruption  into  the  Roman  world, 
and  among  the  Scandinavians.    The   Gothe, 
while  yet  heathens,  and  oonfined  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Danube,  had  a  civil  and  sacerdotal 
anstocracv,  with  considerable  political  power, 
under  their  kings.    History  culs  this  aristoc- 
racy pil^/briy  or  those  who  kept  their  heads 
covered  at  sacrifices,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  monarch.    This  aristocracy  was  cmitinaed 
in  Spain  after  its  conquest  by  the  Visigoths^ 
and  from  it  the  Spanish  grandees  derive  the 
privilege  of  remaimng  covered  in  the  presence 
of  royalty.    When  the  various  German  tribes 
conquered  the  Roman  world,  and  established 
tiieir  dominion  over  it,  giving  a  feudal  or* 
ganization   to  society,  aristocracy  obtained  a 
firm  basis  in  the  soil    The  feudal  aristocnu^, 
with  extensive  political  power,  became  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  the  conquerors,  and  even  to 
the  mass  of  the  nobility, who  were  originally  its 
equals.    This  aristocracy  became  distinct  by 
its  powers  and  privileges,  which  were  expressed 
in  Its  tities,  as  dukes,  marquises,  ooonta,  and 
barons.    It  was  early  established  among  ail  the 
German  tribes,  as  the  Angles,  Frank^  Lom- 
bards, and   Saxons,  out  of  and  within  Ger- 
many, and  soon  raised  itaelf  above  the  body  of 
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the  oobiB^,  in  fhe  whole  of  feudal  Enrope. 
To  seme  extent  it  preseryed  its  ri^ts,  even  af- 
ter &e  OTerthrow  of  feudality,  and  the  estab- 
Mment  of  abaolnte  royal  power.  It  was  in 
England,  howeyer,  that  the  lendal  aristocraoT 
reined  the  highest  and  most  eomplete  derel- 
opment  as  a  strongly  cemented  body,  with 
predominant  politloal  power  and  inflaenoe.  In 
that  kingdom,  in  fkot,  it  became  the  only  form 
of  sobiMty,  whereas,  all  over  the  continent,  the 
nobility  preserred  its  existence  along  with  the 
feadai  and  political  aristocracy.  Oat  of  the 
politioal  oigiudzation  of  the  English  aristocracy 
▼as  finaUy  erolyed  the  constitutional  system  of 
goTemment  Among  the  soyereignaristocraoies 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  most  eminent  for  the 
wisdom  of  their  mle  were  those  of  the  repnb- 
Iks  of  Venice  and  Berne  in  Switzerland,  of 
which  the  latter  was  hi^y  admired  by  Mon- 
tesqnien.  The  great  Frendi  reyolntion  gave 
the  death-blow  to  aristooraoy  as  a  conception, 
power,  or  fiust.  Absolnte  royal  govemmenta, 
althoagh  proi^ied  np  by  aristocracies,  have 
iikewiae  incessantly  endeavored  to  reduce  them 
to  inrngnifieance.  At  the  present  day,  heredi- 
ttty  aristoeracy  is  on  the  wane  all  over  the 
world.  Eyen  in  England,  it  has  lost  force  as 
an  idea,  while  almost  everywhere  else  it  is  de- 
priyed  of  its  anoient  preponderance.  The  most 
absolnte  contrast  to  hereditary  aristocracy  is 
democracy.  The  principal  political  difliBrenoe 
between  tiie  two  now  consists  in  the  one  being 
foanded  on  rigtits  of  property,  the  other  on  per- 
Booalri^ts.  ICodem  times  have  prodncM  a 
kind  of  sham  aristocracy,  which  derives  its 
standing  not  firom  birth,  power,  higher  mental 
QTuQifications,  or  real  political  influenccL  but 
from  wealth,  and  the  date  of  its  acquisition. 
This  mock  aristocracy  is  a  weed  which  springs 
np  especially  in  large  commercial  communities, 
and  in  new  republics. 

ARISTOGITON.  an  Athenian,  commonly 
reekoned  among  tne  martyrs  of  liberty.  He 
had  oonoeived  a  shameftal  passion  fbr  Harmo- 
dioa^  a  beantifol  youth,  in  which  Hipparohua, 
one  of  the  Pisistratida,  was  his  rival.  Stung 
by  Jealousy,  in  coi^unction  with  Hannodius 
aod  others,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
the  tyrant)  during  the  Panathenaic  festival,  at 
which  the  conspirators  were  present,  with  their 
aworda  concealed  in  sarlands  of  myrtle.  The 
plot  SDOoeeded ;  but  Harmodius  was  slain  by  the 
goarda,  and  Aristogiton  secured  614  6.0.  When 
eabjected  to  torture  by  Hippias,  the  brother  of 
fiippaichus,  he  named  as  hisaccomplioes  the  best 
fiiends  of  the  tyrant,  who  were  immediately 
pQt  to  death.  Three  years  after,  on  the  ex- 
pulsion ci  Hippias,  the  Athenians,  from  mo- 
tives of  policy,  paid  distinguished  honors  to 
Hannodius  ana  Aristo^^n,  erecting  statues 
and  singing  hymns  to  thdr  memory,  and  de- 
creeing that  no  slave  should  bear  their  names. 
To  the  miatress  of  Hannodius  who  refused  to  dis- 
close the  names  of  ^e  conspirators^  was  erected 
a  tongnelees  statue,  to  commemorate  the  victory 
glutted  by  a  weman  over  her  lore  of  taking. 


ABISTOMENES,  a  Measenian,  under  whose 
lead  bos  countrymen  unsuccessfhlly  strove  to 
shake  off  the  Spartan  yoke  682  B.  0.  The  1st 
of  8  battles,  which  were  fought  in  8  successive 
years,  was  indecisive,  the  2d  a  signal  victory  by 
the  Messenians,  the  8d  an  equally  ngnal  defeat, 
through  the  treachery  of  the  king  of  Arcadia. 
In  the  course  of  the  war  Aristomenes  surprised 
fortified  towns  in  the  heart  of  Lacedsdmon,  and 
one  night  hung  his  shield  in  the  temple  of 
Athene,  in  Sparta  itself.  Three  times  he  offered 
to  Zeus  the  Behatomphonic^^the  sacrifice  of 
one  who  had  slain  with  his  own  hands  100 
enemies  in  battle.  Two  of  the  8  times  that  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  he  escaped  before  reaching 
Bparta ;  the  8d  time  he  was  thrown  with  50  of 
his  companions  into  the  Keadas— a  chasm  in 
Sparta,  used  for  the  punishment  of  malefaotoara. 
llie  otiiers  were  killed  by  the  fall ;  Aristomenea 
waited  until  the  8d  day,  when,  espying  a  fox 
among  the  dead  bodies,  he  seised  him  by  the 
tail,  and  followed  him  to  his  place  of  exit,  which 
he  enlurged  sufficiently  to  creep  out  himseli 
To  the  surprise  of  all^  he  appeared  at  Ira^  a 
fortified  mountain,  where  the  whole  Measenian 
force  was  concentrated.  After  holding  out  for 
11  years,  Ira  was  betrayed,  but  its  defenders 
forced  their  way  out  and  took  refuge  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  Aristomenes  went  to  Rhodes, 
where  he  died« 

ARISTOPHAl^S,  the  great  comic  writer  of 
classic  antiquity.  It  is  sii^ular  that  a  man  of 
such  celebrity,  living  in  a  period  of  Greek  his* 
tory  than  which  none  is  better  known  nor  more 
distinctly  historical,  a  contemporary  of  all  the 
great  men  of  Athens,  with  whose  deeds,  whose 
feone,  whose  writings,  and  almost  whose  persons 
we  are  most  funiliar,  aa  Sophodea,  £uripideS| 
Aldbiades,  Oleon,  Thucydides,  and  SoorateS| 
should  have  transmitted  to  us  so  few  memorials 
— ^and  those  so  doubtful — of  his  distinguished 
career.  It  is  not  even  certainly  known  of  what 
country  he  was  a  native,  where  he  was  bom, 
or  where  he  died.  That  he  was  an  Athenian 
citizen  is  dear,  but  whether  native  or  natural- 
ized remains  in  ^mbt,  although  it  seems  most 
probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  Philippua^ 
an  inhabitant  of  JSgina,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
was,  only  by  adoption,  a  citizen  of  Athens. 
The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  fixed,  by  approxi- 
mation, at  460  B.  0.,  and  that  of  his  death  at 
880  B.  0.,  whioh  would  assume  him  to  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  80  years.  At  a  very  early 
date  of  his  dramatic  career  Aristophanes  seems 
to  have  turned  his  attention  to  poUtioa,  and  to 
have  directed  all  his  efforts  of  satire  and  pleas- 
antry to  the  local  and  political  occurrences  of 
the  day;  for  his  second  recorded  drama,  the 
*^  Babylonians,"  was  aimed  against  the  dema- 
gogue Cleon,  as  was  also  his  JSquitet,  in  a  fhr 
greater  and  more  virulent  degree;  and  that, 
too,  at  a  lame  when  hia  extraordinary  and  un- 
warranted success  at  Sphacteria  had  gained  him 
«uch  popularity  with  the  mob  that  to  attack 
Mm  at  all  was  a  matter  not  to  be  thought  of 
without  danger.  Danger,  however,  didnot  deter 
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the  oomio  poet  from  doing  as  be  had  promised  to 
do,  when,  m  the  **Aohanuan.%"  he  pledged  him- 
self at  some  time  or  other  to  ^^  cat  him  into 
sole-leather  ;*'  for  when  no  actor  oonld  be  foand 
to  undertake  the  periloas  office  of  representing 
the  insolent  dema^pogae,  and  no  artist  dared 
model  a  mask  of  his  features,  the  poet  himself 
proceeded  to  play  the  part,  and  appeared  in  the 
character,  with  his  fiice  besmeued  with  the 
dregs  of  wine,  as  had  been  the  wont  of  the  first 
rude  actors,  in  the  days  of  Thespis.  Of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  it  is  ezcesrively  diffi- 
cult for  a  modem  reader  to  form  any  thing  ap« 
proaohing  to  an  accurate  judgment.  His  wit  is 
expended  on  topics  and  inyolved  in  allusions  to 
evepts  so  purely  local,  locally  political  and 
ephemeral,  that  it  requires  the  <dosest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  occurrences  and  characters  of  the 
day,  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  every-day 
circumstances  of  Athenian  life,  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  appreciate  and  understand,  much  more 
to  exy  oy  his  wit  or  humor.  Indeed,  his  yery  wit 
is  so  inextricably  mixed  up  and  interwoven 
with  buffoonery,  coarseness^  and  positive  filth, 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  person 
at  the  present  day,  of  refined  tastes  and  decent 
manners,  to  find  any  thing,  apart  from  the  pari- 
ty of  the  style,  the  dexterity  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  language,  ^*  in  all  its  shades 
of  difference,"  as  Professor  Anthon  has  well  ex- 
pressed it,  ^^from  the  most  familiar  dialogue  to 
the  lofty  fiights  of  dithyrambic  song,"  which 
will  not  disgust,  rather  than  amuse  him.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  what  we 
now  call  elegance,  decency,  and  delicacy,  were 
things  utterly  unKuown  and  incomprehensible 
to  the  ancients,  whether  of  Greece  or  Borne-* 
that  the  foulest  things  were  habitually  spoken 
of  in  public,  by  their  broadest^  plainest,  and 
coarsest  nazhes,  without  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  or  disapprobation  on  that  of  the 
hearers.  The  audiences  at  the  theatres  were 
men  only,  for  women  among  the  andent  Greeks 
had  little  more  personal  fre^om  than  t^ey  now 
have  among  the  Turks,  and  were  restricted 
as  closely  to  the  gyruBceum  as  are  the  ladies 
of  the  East  to  the  limits  of  a  Moslem  harem. 
This  restraint,  therefore,  if  in  those  days  it  wotdd 
have  been  a  restraint,  which  may  be  doubt- 
ed, was  not  felt  either  by  the  comic  writer  or 
the  comic  actor,  holding  him  back  from  flights 
of  grossness  or  buffoonery,  which,  while  delight- 
ing the  groundlings,  would  be  sure  to  make  the 
judicious  grieve,if  there  were  those  then  frequent- 
ers of  the  performances  of  the  Attic  drama  who 
would  be  called,  in  that  sense,  judicious.  Nor 
was  it  only  that  the  audiences  of  Athens  were 
entirely  composed  of  men,  but  that  they  were 
composed  of  all  the  men  of  all  dasses;  that 
they  were  audiences  made  up  of  that  very  same 
fierce  democracy  who  banished  Aristides  and 
murdered  Socrates  and  Fhodon,  whose  ap- 
plause he  had  to  win,  and  whose  attention  to 
BX  and  interest  in  the  subjects  whidi  he  de- 
sired to  impress  on  them,  by  something  akin  to 
their  natures,  and  congenial  to  their  tempers 


and  temperaments.     He  certainly  cannot  be 
said  to  have  pandered  to  the  evil  tastes  and  de- 

E raved  indinations  of  the  people,  even  thsm^ 
e  did  condescend  to  catch  thdr  laughter  by 
obscenity,  buffoonery,  and  coarse,  immoral  jest- 
ing; for  the  boldness  with  which  he  lashed 
their  political  vices^  hdd  up  the  mirror  display- 
ing their  own  rank  corruptions  to  their  veiy 
faces,  and  pulled  down  and  broke  to  nieces  their 
favorite  idols,  refutes  the  charee  of  his  flatter- 
ing their  pr^udices  or  stimmating  their  paa- 
sions  in  order  to  gain  their  voices.    It  is  more 
probable  that,  living  in  a  coarse  age,  his  own 
mind  actually  partook  of  the  coarseness  which 
was  a  part  of  its  nature;  as  it  was  a  part  of  that 
of  one  whom  he  not  a  little  resembles,  the  great 
satirist  of  the  vices  of  the  middle  ages,  the  French 
Babelais.    For  the  most  part^  the  men  whom 
he  most  severdy  lashes  are  the  very  same— 
sophists,  demagogues,  and  corrupt  politidaBs— 
whom  Thucydides  condemns  as  toe  most  de- 
structive enemies  of  Hie  state  and  misleaders  of 
the  people ;  and,  in  general,  the  things  which 
he  holds  up  to  ridicule  or  reproach  are  things 
worthy  of  condenmation,  on  every  score  of 
morality  and  reason,  such  as  the  insolent  igno- 
rance and  sdf-arrogating  impudence  of  the  base 
and  cowardly  Oleon ;  the  scarcely  concealed  im- 
piety of  the  misogynist  and  atheist,  Euripides; 
the  shallow  imperdnencea,  casuistry,  and  irreli- 
gion  of  the  sophists ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  cor- 
rupt jurisprudence  of  the  people  itself  who 
listened  with  singular  forbearance  and  good- 
temper  to  his  violent  diatribes  and  pungent  sat- 
ires on  their  own  proceedings,  and  the  manner 
of  their  own  lives.    The  matter  which  has  been 
the  most  severely  diarged  against  Aristophanes 
is  his  bringing  Socrates  prominently  forward 
as  a  subject  of  ridicule  in  his  comedy  of  the 
.^^  Olouds,^^  a  play  especially  directed  against  the 
sophists,  of  wnom  he  erroneously,  if  not  with  in- 
tentional falsehood,  represents  that  philosopher 
as  the  head  and  leader.   It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  introduction  of  the  philosopher  to  the  cor- 
rupt Athenian  audience,  in  a  ridiculous  charac- 
ter, and  as  a  subject  for  scorn  and  loud  laught^j 
was  intended  as  a  direct  measure  for  bringing 
him  into  popular  disrepute  and  dia&vor,  pre- 
liminary to  procuring  his  accusation  and  oom- 
pasdng  his  judicial  murder.    Not,  however,  to 
dwell  on  the  other  obvious  inducements  wluch 
would  prompt  a  comic  poet  of  no  veiy  nice  per- 
ceptions or  delicate  feelings  of  propriety  to 
bring  upon  the  stage  a  celebrity  and  notoriety 
so  generally  known  as  Socrates---knownf  too,  it 
must  be  said,  for  his  ludicrous  and  grotesque 
ugliness  of  person,  for  his  singular  fits  of  ab- 
sence and  distraction,  and  for  ^rtain  quaint 
vulgarities,  closely  bordering  on  affectation  and 
charlatanry,  and,  if  not  actually  such,  at  least 
the  consequences  and  symptoms  of  a  dngnlar 
eccentricity — ^this  accusation  and  the  deliberate 
charge  that  he  was  acting  in  coUusion  with  Ke- 
litns,  the  future  accuser  of  the  philoeopber,  are 
at  once  disposed  of  by  the  mention  of  a  smgle 
fact,  that  22  years  elapsed  between  the  repre* 
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gentalioii  of  the  **  donds**  and  the  trial,  oon* 
demnatioiu  and  execution  of  *' Athens'  best  and 
wisest"    It  is  also  evident  that  Socrates  did 
not  regard  Aristophanes  either  as  his  enemx 
or  as  a  dangerous  and  disrenutable  character, 
ffiDoe  it  is  on  record  that  oe  often  met  the 
comedian   after   his   own  appearance  among 
tiie  donds  in  a  basket,  on  terms  of  friendship, 
npoa  sociflJ  and  festive  occasions;  and,  stui 
more  markedly,  since  Plato,  the  pupil,  admirer, 
follower,  and  posthnmons  enlogist  of  the  mnr- 
dered  sage,  speaks  of  Aristophanes  in  terms 
of  the  h^est  praise,  declaring  "  the  Graces  to 
have  selected  his  mind  as  their  constant  habita- 
tion,^' habitoallj'  reading  his  works,  and,  above 
t^  recommencUng  to  the  elder  Dionjsiaa,  as 
worthy  of  his  perosal  and  study,  with  a  view  to 
^^  learning  to  know  the  state  of  Athens,"  this 
very  play  of  the  "  Clouds,"  which  is  pretended 
to  have  been  the  first  move  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  master  of  the  poet's  eulogist.    Nor 
is  this  testimony  of  Plato's  conclusive  only  in 
relation  to  the  charge  against  the  comedian  as 
an  accesses  to  the  ruin  of  the  philosopher,  but, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  familiarity  of  Soc* 
rates,  goes  fiar  to  show  the  real  nature  of  his 
alleged  coarseness  and  buffoonery,  and  the  light 
in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  first  men 
of  the  day  and  the  country.    They  were,  in  a 
word,  either  regarded  as  legitimate  means  for 
prodndng  ends  consonant  to  patriotism,  reason, 
and  tme  morality,  or,  what  is  far  more  proba- 
able,  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  vulgarity, 
bufiEbonery,  and  filth  at  all,  in  that  corrupt  and 
obsoenely  thinking  and  speaking  age,  but  as 
fiomewhat  broad  and  free-spoken  wit  and  hu- 
mor,  just  as  words  written  or  spoken  in  the  court 
of  £mg  Charles  IL  would  have  elicited  gene- 
ral ^>p]ao8e  firom  the  courtiers,  the  utterance  of 
which  would  now  consign  the  utterer  to  life- 
long banishment  from  the  society  of  decent 
people.    Aristophanes  was  an  industrious  and 
voluminous  composer,  having  pubHshed  above 
60  oomediee,  and  gaixied  many  prizes.    Eleven 
<tf  his  comedies  are  still  extant :  "  The  Achar- 
nians,"  " The  Knights,"  "The  Clouds,"  "The 
Wasps,"  "The  Peace,"    "The  Burds,"  "The 
Women  celebrating   the  Festival  of  Ceres," 
"TheLyristrata,"  " The  Progs,"  "The  Femalea 
met  in  Assembly,"  and  "  The  Plutus"— the  last, 
a  middle  comedy,  as  it  is  tamed  by  the  gram- 
marians, attaokiitg  general,  rather  than  peculiar, 
vioe,  without  the  introduction  of  real  charac- 
ters or  of  much  direct  personality.    The  purity 
of  the  style  of  Aristophanes  is,  it  may  be  said 
with  too  much  justice,  the  only  thing  that  is 
pure  about  bis  works;  still  they  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  tiie  student  of  Greek  letters, 
anoe  probably  from  no  other  existing  sources 
can  he  leam  so  much  of  the  domestio  life,  the 
social  manners,  the  working  of  the  polity,  and 
the  general  tone  of  thought  in  Athens,  as  firom 
these  somewhat  more  than  ribald  compositions, 
the  wit  of  which  will  hardly  charm  the  modem 
nader.    The  best  editions  of  Aristq^hanes  are 
that  of  Koater,  that  of  Brunok,  and  that  of  In- 


vevDizd,  continued  by  Beck  and  Dmdorf;  beside 
some  editions  of  separate  plays  of  rare  excel- 
lence by  Mitchell,  who  has  also  ably  translated 
some  of  the  number,  and  by  Prof.  Pelton  of 
Harvard  university. 

ARISTOTLE,  perhaps  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher of  ancient  times,  bom  8^4  B.  C,  at  Sta- 
gira,  or  Stagirua,  as  it  is  written  by  some  ancient 
authors,  a  Greek  colony  of  Macedonia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon  river,  whence  his  appel- 
lation of  "the  Btagirite."  Both  his  father 
Nichomachus,  the  private  physician  of  king 
Amyntas,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  his  mother  Phsdstis,  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  nobility. 
His  history  offers  so  many  mythical,  fabuloM, 
and  quite  uncertain  points,  that  we  refrain  from 
giving  in  this  sketch  of  his  life  any  thing  but 
the  facts  generally  admitted  by  classical  schol- 
ars. He  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Ataraeus, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  at  IT  years  of  age  went  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  Athens,  where  he  resided 
for  20  years.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  whom 
he  sincerely  admired,  thoi^h  opposed  to  him  in 
philosophy.  Plato  was  accustomed  to  call  him, 
on  account  of  his  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and 
his  restiess  industry,  the  "  intellect  of  his  school" 
About  848  B.  C,  Philip  of  Macedonia  made  him 
the  teacher  of  his  son  Alexander,  at  that  time 
18  years  old.  His  infiuence  on  this  gifted  youth 
and  king  was  for  many  years  very*  great  and 
salutary,  and  Philip  rebuilt,  at  his  request,  the 
dty  of  Btagira,  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
erected  there,  in  a  pleasant  grove,  a  school 
called  Nymphnum,  whero  Aristotle  was  to 
teach.  iUexander  was  yery  grateful  to  him, 
and  after  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  kingdom 
presented  him  with  800  talents,  or  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars.  He  also  sent  to  him  what- 
ever he  discovered  on  his  marches  that  was 
unknown  in  Greece,  such  as  plants  and  animals 
for  scientific  examination,  and  is  said  even  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  him  in  several  of 
his  expeditions.  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens, 
not  before  881  B.  C,  whither  he  brought  his 
scientific  collections,  and  established  a  new 
school  of  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium 
near  the  city.  In  the  forenoon  he  instructed 
his  intimate  pupils  in  a  philosophical  way, 
which  lectures  were  called  esoteric,  or  strictly 
philosophical  and  intimate ;  and  in  the  evening 
he  taught  a  large  poptdar  cirde,  in  a  more 
common-sense  way,  about  plainer  matters, 
which  were  called  exoteric  or  public  lectures. 
His  philosophical  school  is  sometimes  called  the 
Peripatetic,  because  he  taught  while  walking 
up  and  down,  and  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  the 
shady  paths  of  the  grove  of  the  Lyceum  were 
still  pointed  out  to  uie  traveller.  His  firiendly 
relations  with  Alexander  were  at  length  inter- 
rapted,  perhaps  on  account  of  admonitions 
which  he  sent  to  that  conqueror  when,  in  his 
later  years,  he  precipitated  himself  into  a  disso- 
lute and  any  tning  but  philosophic  life.  Yet 
the  Athenians,  bent  on  rebellion,  suspected  him 
of  partisanahip  for  Macedonia,  and  being  unable 
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to  bring  against  Lia  apotlasa  life  any  political 
charge,  they  aoonaed  him  of  impiety,  and  thoa 
forc^  him  to  flee  to  Ohalcis,  on  the  island  of 
Eaboea.  There  he  died  in  822  B.  0.,  it  ia  not 
known  of  what  disease.  Only  a  port  of  hia 
numerous  writings  on  almost  every  branch  of 
Bcienoe  and  art,  were  then  published ;  the  re- 
mainder had  an  uncertain  fate,  many  of  thembeing 
lost,  and  many  published  only  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Ohristian  era.  The  most  important 
of  them  bear  the  following  titles :  "  Organon," 
or  "Logic,"  "Rhetoric,"  "Poetics,"  "Ethics," 
"Politics,"  "  History  of  Animals,"  "  Physics," 
"Metaphyacs,"  "Psychology,"  and  "Meteor- 
ology." His  writings  on  mathematics,  economy, 
a^  history  are  lost,  as  well  as  his  letters,  and  a 
imk  called  FolUia%  which  contained  158  an- 
cient state  constitutions  and  legislations.  Many 
books  bearing  his  name  are  spurious,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  present  centuiy,  since  careful  and 
learned  criticism  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  works,  that  the  spurious  begin  to  be 
sifted  from  the  genuine.  His  style  is  difficult 
to  understand,  not  only  because  of  the  intricacy 
of  the  subjects  treated  by  him,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  technical  terms  entirely  his  own, 
the  meaning  of  which  must  be  learned  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  different  relations 
in  which  they  occur.  This  is  the  reason  why 
he  has  so  long  been  misunderstood.  No  other 
philosopher  has  exerted  so  large  an  influence  on 
so  many  centuries^  and  on  the  ideas  of  so  many 
nations,  as  Aristotle.  Bis  merits  as  a  meta- 
hysical  thinker  may  be  variously  estimated, 
lut  his  performances  in  natural  science,  which 
he  first  created,  and  his  method  of  philosophy, 
constitute  his  greatness.  He  was  the  first  care- 
ful observer,  anatomical  dissector,  and  psycho- 
logical describer  of  animals.  He  first  divided 
the  animal  kingdom  into  classes,  described  a 
great  many  animals  before  unknown  to  the 
scientific  world,  came  near  discovering  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  discriminated  between 
thp  several  faculties,  the  nourishing,  feeling, 
concupiscent,  moving,  and  reasonable  powers 
of  anunal  organism,  and  attempted  to  explain 
the  origin  of  these  powers  within  the  body,  and 
built  his  moral  and  political  philosophy  on  the 
peculiarities  of  human  organization — a  course 
to  which  at  last  Bacon,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  and  many 
natural  philosophers  of  our  days,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  return.  His  philosophical  method  and 
peculiarity  consist  in  what  is  commonly  called 
the  principle  of  experience,  that  is  to  say,  the 
principle  that  all  our  thinking  must  be  founded 
on  the  observation  of  facts.  We  must  not  ar- 
range systems  of  ideas  which  contradict  physi- 
cal certainties,  but  must  adapt  and  conform  our 
ideas  to  the  facts  that  have  been  critically 
established.  By  following  this  principle,  we 
may  safely  expect  to  arrive  at  the  truth  or 
reality  underlying  all  appearances,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  very  substance  and  origi* 
nal  causes  of  things,  provided  we  think  and 
conclude  logically.  Logic  is  therefore  the  fun- 
damental fidence.    We  cannot  even,  without 
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the  strict  test  of  lo^o,  observe  &et8  ia  their 
proper  light,  discriminate  between  the  oseatial 
and  accidental  features  of  things,  or  escape  self- 
deception  and  false  views.    We  must,  there- 
fore, before  all  things,  observe  the  Mere&t 
wavs  in  which  our  mind  forms  its  first  notioDs, 
and  its  various  and  successive  condusions.   We 
must  study  the  meanings  of  language,  and  ita 
manifold  ways  of  expressing  relations,  and  thus 
establish  the  laws  of  corr^  reasoning.   Aria- 
iotie  thus  became  the  father  of  the  science  d 
logic,  and  the  principles  of  logic  which  he  Ittd 
down  have  never  been  superaeded.    It  is  ao- 
knowledged  by  Eant  and  Hegel,  the  two  dei^ 
est  thinkers  of  Germany,  that  firom  the  time  of 
Aristotle  to  their  own  age,  logic  had  made  no 
progress.    He  invented  the  categories,  or  foo- 
damental  forms  of  thought,  universal  expree* 
sions  for  the  ever-changing  rel^taons  of  things, 
and  limited  their  numb^  to  10 ;  and  he  devised 
the  so-caUed  "syllogistic,"  or  science  to  form 
correct  conclusions.    He  likewise  became  the 
father  of  modem  psychology,  showing  how  the 
mind  creates  its  speculative  methods  and  gen* 
eral  notions ;  and  though  we  cannot  prove 
their  correspondence  wi£  the  reality,  beoaose 
there  is  no  direct  proof  for  things  which  tran- 
scend our  senses  and  observation,  that  yet  we 
are  always  compelled  to  recur  to  these  genertl 
notions  and  take  them  for  indispensable  tama 
of  thinkmg,  if  we  will  think  at  alL    Thus,  for 
example,  we  form  a  notion  of  what  is  expreesed 
by  the  word  "all,"  and  though  we  never  see 
and  observe  all  things  of  a  certain  dass,  or 
mudi  less  all  things  together,  yet  we  must 
operate  in  thinking  with  this  notion  of  totally, 
or  give  up  thinking.    Correct  lo^oal  reaaoDings 
built  upon  this  categcNT'  may  not  be  susoeptihle 
of  demonstration,  but  we  cannot  do  withcoi 
them ;  and  so  of  all  categories.    Every  sdenoe 
must,  therefore,  according  to  Aristotie,  have  a 
fundamental  prindple,  whidi  need  not,  and 
cannot  be  logically  proved  because  it  is  in  itself 
certain,  and  accented  as  manifest  troth  by  eveiy 
sane  person ;  and  upon  this  prindple  every  sci- 
ence must  be  constructed.    The  gieat  difibrenoe 
between  Aristotie  and  all  his  predecessors  in 
philosophy  is,  that  the  latter  began  with  some 
prindple,  not  in  itself  clear  and  generally  ac- 
cepted, but  invented  by  the  imagination;  thns 
Heraditus  began  with  "  Fire  is  the  substance 
oi  every  thing,"  and  "  Every  thing  flows ;"  and 
Pythagoras  vnth  "  The  numeriou  proportioos 
are  the  real  substance."    Aristotie,  on  the  con- 
trary, begins  all  sdenoes  with  the  established 
facts  of  experience,  with  prindplea  generally 
aoknowledged,  and  proceeds  by  logic.     The 
spedal  difference  between  Aristotle  and  Piste, 
his  rival  for  centuries  in  the  flavor  of  the  philo- 
sophical world,  is  that  Plato  states  s  dualism  of 
material  objects  and  mental  ideas;  he  affirms 
that  things  appearing   are  only  the  soulless 
shadows,  the  imperfect  images,  the  perishsUe 
forms  of  the  ideas  as  they  exist  in  the  divine 
mind,  and  are  seen  by  the  inner  sense,  the 
spiritual  eye,  and  reasoning  power  of  man. 
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Atistode  was  of  opinion  that  tibe  sabetanee  ci 
things  is  in  and  not  behind  the  things — ^that  it 
belongs  not  to  the  immaterial  world,  bat  forma 
whatever  is  permanent  in  the  flnx  of  ontward 
^^pearances.    Thus  he  first  dis<aiminated  be- 
tween the  snbstaaoe  of  things  and  their  acci- 
dental pecnliaritiea,  and  created  the  philosophi* 
cal  notions  of  **  matter,"  the  stnf^  shapeless  and 
without  any  quality,  which  nnderliea  all  varie- 
ties of  things,  and  **fonn,'^  which  is  the  vital 
principle  of  all  things,  their  "  energy,"  causing 
all  their  variations  or  developments  toward 
their  appropriate  perfection  or  aim,  and  which 
is  sometimes  called  by  him  mUleeheia,    The 
niatter  is  no  real  thing,  but  only  a  possible  one ; 
it  becomes  the  mother  of  eveiy  thing  by  the 
creatiTe  power  of  the  form,  giving  it  actual 
but  ever-changing  existence  in  the  things  of 
tiie  world.    Change  is,  therefore,  only  a  real- 
ization of  what  was  before  poonble.     Here- 
in Aristotle^s  views  somewhat  resemble  the 
modem  idea  of  the  inherent  adaptation  of 
every  thing  to  attain  its  reasonable  aim,  only 
that  he  is  not  decided  as  to  the  nature  of 
contingency  or  chance.    The  driving  energy 
which  he  ascribes   to   every  esdsting  form, 
is  what  we  call  its  soul  or  life.     He  has. 
fizrther,  established  the  philosophical  notions  of 
"space"  and  ^Hime,"a&dshown  their  connection 
with  matter,  while  he  first  furnished  the  world 
with  what  ia  commonly  called  the  coamological 
argument  for  the  existence  of  Gfod.    He  statea 
it  thus:  although  every  single  movement  and 
existence  in  the  world  haa  a  finite  eauae,  and 
every  such  finite  cause  another  finite  cause 
back  of  it,  yet  back  of  this  infinite  series  of 
finite  causes  there  must  be  an  infinite  imma- 
terial being,  a  first  something,  unmoved,  aU- 
moving,  pore  energy,  absolute  reason,  God. 
The  philosophy  of  later  ages  has  labored  much 
to  show  that  this  argument  ia  not  sufficient  to 
compel  the  reason.    In  p^cholosy  and  anthro- 
pology, Aristotle  ia  the  author  of  the  theory  of 
oifierent  powers  of  the  sou],  of  distinct  feeling, 
willing,  reaaonixig,  and  moving  powers  or  &oiu- 
ties    a  theory  which  prevailed  until  caUed  in 
question  bj  some  moaem  psychologists.    The 
reasoning  power  is  regarded  by  Ankode  not, 
«  we  should   expect,  aa  a  product  of  the 
body,  but  aa  foreign  to  its  natural  organization, 
bestowed  on  it  from  outside,  and  as  pierfeot  only 
after  its  aeparation  from  the  body  by  death — a 
view  which  has  made  Aristotle  a  favorite  with 
many  Chriatiaa  theolo^paua.    In  this  rin^le 
respect  he  harmonizes  with  Plato.    His  ethioa 
and  politics  are  sublime.    Proceeding  from  the 
rainciple  that  whatever  ia  to  be  the  goal  and 
behest  good  of  humanity  must  not  depend  on 
casoalties  and  ever-changing  minor   circum- 
stances, but  must  be  certain  in  itself  and  impart 
to  every  other  good  its  value,  he  maintaina  that 
the  eudainuMM,  or  highest  possible  pleasure 
which  ia  conceivable  for  man,  is  derived  only 
from  the  perfect  aatisfiiction  of  those  facultiea 
which  dlsdngpish  him  from  the  beasts,  that  is, 
of  thereaeo&iiigpowerB*    The  dominion  of  the 


reason  over  the  pasaionfl^  the  strong  energy  of 
the  will  in  aspirmg  to  the  highest  good,  are, 
according  to  Aristotle,  of  not  so  high  a  value  aa 
the  thinking  energy  itself— a  view  which  haa 
found  also  many  modem  champions.  Aristotle's 
political  and  social  opinions,  high-toned  as  they 
are,  and  founded  in  moral  philosophy,  dispUty  a 
treasure  of  wisdom  and  experience  astoniahing 
in  his  age,  and  merit  as  they  have  received,  the 
best  modem  sympathies.  Of  his  earliest  pupils 
and  followers,  none  but  Theophrastua,  and  he 
not  strictly  a  philosopher,  is  worth  mentioning. 
The  age  after  Aristotle's  death  was  not  favora- 
ble to  purely  speculative  philosophy,  most 
thinking  men  forming  for  themselves  an  in^- 
vidual  system  of  thought  culled  from  the  dif- 
ferent schools.  For  8  centuries  after  his  death 
Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  of  whose  specialities 
we  are  too  little  informed,  took  the  place  of  hia 
philosophy  in  the  fietvor  of  the  educated  world ; 
and  these  were  succeeded  by  Neo-Platonism. 
Nothing  was  done  in  his  line  of  thinking,  until, 
about  150  years  after  Christ,  a  school  was 
founded  at  Alexandria  to  oonunent  upon  and 
grammatically  explain  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Iliis  school  endeavored  to  beget  an 
enthusiasm  for  speculative  philosophy  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  to  revive  classical  heauien- 
ism  in  opposition  to  Christianity.  The  philoso- 
phy of  Arbtotle  was  thus  rendered  obnoxious 
to  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  only  a  few  sub- 
lime minda,  like  Boethius,  ventured  to  defend  hia 
views.  In  still  later  times,  and  up  to  the  11th 
century,  Aristotle  was  almost  unlmown  to  the 
Christian  world,  but  became  a  favorite  with 
the  Arabians,  the  most  learned  and  progressive 
men  of  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries. 
They  began  with  translations  of  his  writinffs  on 
natural  sdence  and  medicine,  then  studied  and 
commented  upon  his  other  works,  and  were 
doubtless  the  means  of  saving  some  portions  of 
them  to  posterity.  Through  the  Arabians,  the 
scholastic  writers  of  the  11th  century  made 
acquaintanoe  with  his  ^* physics"  and  **metar 
physics,"  though  by  means  of  very  imperfect 
transUtions ;  his  'Uoeio"  they  had,  though  not 
extensively,  known  before.  From  that  time 
Aristotle,  though  sometimes  disparaged  as  a 
heretic,  remained  for  4  centuries  the  authority 
ei  the  Christian  world  in  all  matters  not  strictly 
pertaining  to  dogmas.  In  the  11th  century  the 
dispute  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists 
began  to  divide  learned  theologians ;  the  BeaUsta 
aaserting  with  Plato  that  our  general  notions, 
called  ttmoermliOf  are  the  substance  of  things, 
that  our  ideas  answer  not  only  to  tlie  reality  of 
oljects,  but  contain  their  soul  and  life;  the 
Nominalists,  in  the  name  of  Aristotle,  maintain- 
ing that  these  general  notions  are  mere  abstrao- 
tiona,  inventiona  of  the  brain,  not  expressing 
the  real  substance  of  thin^.  From  the  expo* 
aition  that  we  have  ^ven,  it  appears  that  mia 
pretended  Aiistotelianism  was  a  misunder- 
stan^ng  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  which  though 
it  admits  on  the  one  hand  that  our  general 
notions  cannot  be  demonatrated  to  expresa  the 
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fall  substanoe  of  things,  yet  at  the  same  time 
asserts  that  thej  are  indispensable  for  every 
purpose  of  thinking.  But  what  here  nnjnstifia- 
Dly  bore  the  name  and  claimed  the  sanction  of 
Aristotle,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  two  great 
contrary  systems  of  philosophy  which  reach 
through  all  ages,  the  one  asserting  the  possibility 
of  entering  with  our  mental  eye  into  the  interior 
and  essence  of  nature,  the  other  denying  this 
and  claiming  for  our  mind  only  the  &cmty  of 
giving  ideal  images  of  the  exterior  nature, 
whose  reality  is  doubtful  or  at  least  impermea- 
ble. Nominalism  was  for  the  first  soholastio 
period  unsuccessful,  but  during  the  second 
which  lasted  to  the  reformation  it  was  victori- 
ous. It  has  ever  since  exerted  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  modem  public  opinion.  After  the  res- 
toration of  classical  literature  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  writing  of  Aristotle  were  extensively 
published,  and  his  philosophy  better  understood ; 
and  it  has  been  further  developed  by  Bacon, 
Descartea,  Spinoza,  and  Eant.  Fichte,  8chel- 
ling,  and  Hegel  opposed  it,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, adopting  many  of  its  ideas.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  by  his  philosophical  sys- 
tem that  AristotJe  has  wielded  his  enormous 
influence,  especially  as  this  begins  only  at  pres- 
sent  to  be  fully  understood  and  Justly  appre- 
ciated, as  by  his  logical  inventions,  and  his 
method  of  philosophy  in  general.  He  has  more 
than  any  other  philosopher  set  the  world  to 
thinking  logically,  to  treating  science  and  art 
systematically,  to  banishitig  from  the  dom^n  of 
science  the  rampant  and  arbitrary  action  of 
fantasy,  to  observing  coolly  before  venturing 
to  systematize,  and  to  loving  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  true  that  under  the  shield  of  his 
name,  particularly  in  the  middle  ages,  many  in- 
genious but  useless  subtleties  were  passed  off  for 
logic  and  dialectics,  and  the  nicest  distinctions 
in  words  accepted  for  conscientious  accuracy; 
but  this  was  not  his  fault.  While*during  that 
mediflsval  period,  philosophy  was  all  over  the 
world  regarded  as  the  obedient  handmaid  of 
theology,  and  discarded  publicly  whenever  at 
war  with  her,  the  opinion  could  not  be  avoided 
that  there  were  many  things  true  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  which  were  not  true  in 
theology.  Thus  he  served  to  preserve  the 
critical  and  scientific  spirit  through  a  long  age 
of  desperate  darkness,  which,  perhaps,  but  for 
him,  would  have  been  greatly  prolonged.  The 
best  books  on  the  contents,  spirit  and  bearings 
of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  are  Stahr^s  ^ris^ 
telia,  2  vols.,  Halle,  1880,  and  Franz  Biese^s 
PhUosophie  de$AristoUles^  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885- 
^42.  The  best  complete  edition  of  Aristotle  is 
that  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  by 
Immanuel  Bekker,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1881,  not  yet 
completed,  with  Latin  translations  and  extracts 
from  the  old  commentaries. 

ARI8T0XENUS,  a  Greek  writer  on  philoso- 
phy and  music,  bom  at  Tarentum,  in  Italy, 
flourished  850  years  B.  G.  He  was,  like  his 
master,  Aristotle,  a  man  of  great  universality  of 
intellect,  and  published  not  leas  than  450  works 


on  all  ima^nable  anbjects.  AH  these  wo!b 
are  lost  excepting  his  'Apfiopta  arotxcM  (Princi- 
ples of  Harmony).  This  work  was  published 
m  Latin  at  Levden  in  1562  by  Gogarinus,  and 
in  1616  in  Greex  by  Heursuis,  and  sabfleqneat- 
ly  inserted  by  Meibome  in  the  Antique  fkVr 
m4M  auctorea  (Amsterdam,  1652,  2  vols.  4to). 
Aristoxenus's  theories  of  music  were  opposed 
to  those  of  Pythagoras,  who  made  music  de- 
pendent upon  mathematics,  while  AriBtozenas 
admitted  only  the  test  of  the  ear. 

ARITHMETIC  (Gr .  aptSifun,  to  count),  the 
simplest  and  most  ancient  mathematical  art, 
treating  of  numbers.    The  earliest  history  of 
the  art  is  lost,  but  the  science  began,  as  all 
other  sdences,  with  the  Greeks,  who  called  the 
scienoe  arithmetic,  and  gave  the  art  the  name 
of  reckoning  (Xayurruaf).    Pythagoras,  Archi- 
medes, Apollonius,Pappu3,  and  Ptolemy,  brought 
the  Greek  arithmetic  to  a  high  state  of  perfeo- 
tion.    It  was,  however,  deficient  in  using  let- 
ters for  signs  of  number,  and  in  having  no 
mark  for  zero.    The  Indian-  method  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Arabs  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  diflfbsed  over  tiie  continent  by  means 
of  almanacs.    It  was  not  until  the  16th  centoiy 
that  it  had  assumed  its  modern  form,  and  come 
into  general  use  among  the  learned.    Still  an- 
other century  elapsed  before  the  common  peo- 
ple were  acquainted  with  this  art,  which  now 
occupies  so  large   a   space  in  every  school 
Arithmetic  uses  only  the  9  Arabic  or  Indian 
digits  and  a  zero  cipher.    The  introduction  of 
a  **  naught,"  or  zero  cipher,  constitutes  the 
ffreat  distinction  of  modem  arithmetic.    The 
decimal  system  probably  possesses  no  special 
advantages  over  the  duodecimal,  which  the 
Greeks  used,  except  in  the  employment  of  a 
*' naught"    A  binary  arithmetic  would  poeaeas 
some  advantages  over  either,  and  the  great  Leib- 
nitz was  an  earnest  advocate  of  its  use.    In  a 
binary  system  1  would  represent  one,  10  two, 
11  three,  100  four,  101  five.  &o.    Aritiimetio 
might  be  called  the  scienoe  of  numbers,  and  in 
its  higher  parts  is  called  the  theory  of  numbers, 
but  it  is  taught  in  most  of  our  schools  simply 
as  a  mode  of  reckoning.    It  finds  the  sum  and 
the  difference  of  numbers,  the  product  of  one 
number  multiplied  by  another,  and  the  quotient 
of  one  number  divided  by  another,  and  uses 
the  modifications  of  these  processes  called  ex- 
tracting roots  and  raising  powers.    This  is  its 
extent  as  an  art ;  but  its  us^lness  is  great,  as 
it  must  always  be  the  conneoting  link  between 
higher  mathematics  and  their  purely  practical 
applications.    '^  Ohase's  Arithmetic  "  is  a  veiy 
compact  elementary  treatise ;  for  forther  studies 
in  tiie  science  of  numbers.  Gausses  JDuqui»r 
tianea  Arithmetical  and  Legendre's  JTUorie  da 
Nombrei^  are  standard  works.    Warren  Colbum 
of  Massachusetts  introduced  the  Pestalozzian 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  this  oountiy, 
and  his  treatises  on  the  subject  have  been  boo- 
oeeded  by  a  great  variety  of  exoeUent  practical 
works  by  American  authors. 

ARIUS,  a  native  of  Libya,  an  Alexandrian 
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pnebTter,  and  the  leader  in  the  Arian  heresy, 
thongh  not  the  first  who  entertained  its  peouliar 
^Mtrines.    He  is  yarioufilj  desoribed  by  writ* 
en:  some  represent  him  aa  distinguished  for 
hesatjf  graoe,  learning,  and  eloqnenoe ;  while 
others  describe  him  as  tall,' ha^i;ard,  and  nn- 
oombed,  and  with  a  learning  more  comprehen- 
fii?e  than  profound.     Admitted  a  deacon  in 
309,  his  ordination  as  presbyter  was  deferred 
for  7  years  on  suspicion  of  heresy.    It  is  sud 
he  imbibed  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  Christ 
from  Lucian  of  Antioch  (Sll).    Condemned  by 
a  synod  held  at  Alexandria  (321),  he  fled  to 
the  eastern  church,  where  he  YigcytovaLy  spread 
his  doctrines,  giving  them  in  all  possible  ways 
8  popular  form.    The  eastern  church  reoeived 
him  with  fisiyor,  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia 
called  a  council,  at  whidi  the  decree  of  the 
Alexandrian  synod  was   reversed,  and  Anns 
recdred  into  communion,  and  reinstated  in  the 
ministry.    Eusebius  of  Oeosarea  also  interested 
himself  for  Anns,  and  attempted  to  reconcile 
him  with  the   Alexandrian    bishop,  Alexan- 
der^ by  a  compromise   between  ^bellianism 
and  1^  formula   of  Anus,  both  of  which 
he  r^ected.    Constantino,  induced  by  the  en* 
besties  of  Constantia,  his  nster,  joined  in  the 
aUonpt,  ^Ddeavoring  to  impress  the  bishop  that 
tite  whole  affiiir  was  a  logomachy.    But  Alex* 
AQder  was  inexorable.    Constantine,  therefore, 
had  recourse  to  the  council  of  Nice  in  825. 
This  council  decreed  oonsubstantiation  as  the 
orthodox  faith,  deposed,  condemned,  and  ban- 
ished Arius,  ordered  his  writings  to  be  burned, 
and  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  own  them.    In 
the  East,  discontent  with  the  Nicene  council, 
began  soon  to  be  manifest,  and  in  a  diort  time 
fipread  itself  back  to  Alexandria.    Constantine 
endeavored  to  check   it  by  summoning  the 
dnffiacted  bishops  to  his  presence,  and  ban- 
ishing those  who  would  not  subscribe  to  the 
BDathemaa  of  the  oonnoiL    He  was  finally  in« 
dneed,  through  the  persuasions  of  his  sister, 
sad  many  in  hia  court,  who  were  in  sympathy 
^th  Arius,  to  recall  and  hear  him.   Alexander, 
his  most  powerftil  enemy,  was  dead,  and  Athana- 
8108  was  bishop  oi  Alexandria  m  hia  stead. 
Arias  was  reconciled  to  Constantino^  by  a  care* 
M  statement  of  hiar  fidth,  and  returned  to  his 
church,  and  Athanadus  ordered  to  admit  him 
»  a  presbyter.    Athanaaius  refdaed,  was  de- 
posed and  banished.    Arius  was  ordered  (886) 
to  present  himaelf  to  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  for  recognition  as  presbyter. 
Alexander  also  refused.    But  Constantine  was 
determined.    A  day  was  therefore  fixed,  when 
Arius  should  be  reo(»nized«   Alexander  prayed 
poblidy  in  the  service  that  God  would  inter- 
pose.   The  aame  evening  Ariua  suddenly  fell 
dead  in  the  street,  some  say  by  pois<nL  others 
by  the  magical  arts  of  his  enemies,  ana  othera 
that  he  died  of  a  colic.    The  latter  opinion  is 
?nbMj  tme.    Thus  perished  the  leader  of  the 
Arian  heresy,  leaving  his  name  upon  a  move- 
ment destined  to  apSread  more  rapidly  after  hia 
death  than  before.    Afker  the  death  of  Con* 
TOL.  n. — 7 


Btantine  (887)  the  anti-Kicene  feeling  was  con- 
stantly becoming  more  general.  The  whole 
court  of  Constantius  participated  in  it.  An 
anti-Nicene  council  was  callea  at  Antioch  (841), 
consisting  of  90  bishops,  which,  by  a  little 
wavering  between  strict  Arianism  and  Homo- 
ousianism,  deposed  and  banished  Athanasiua 
(who  had  been  recalled  (888)  to  his  bishopric), 
and  appointed  Gregory  of  Cappadocia  in  hia 
stead.  The  western  throne  had  always  been 
opposed  to  the  Arian  party,  in  the  person  of 
Constans.  The  eastern  noW  began  to  veer  in 
its  attachment  to  the  Arian  cause.  At  this 
juncture,  and  after  opposing  councils  and  de- 
crees by  the  two  partiea,  a  joint  council  was 
solicited  from  the  eastern  and  western  empe- 
rors to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute.  There 
was  held  the  council  of  Sardioa  (Si'T).  The 
anti-Nicene  party  reftmed  to  appear,  and  held  a 
council  of  their  own  at  Philippopolis.  Each 
anathematbEed  the  other;  but  the  Nioeans 
triumphed.  Athanasius  was  restored  (849). 
ConsUmtius  now  &vored  the  Ajian  side  of  the 
controversy  again-— a  council  at  Aries  (868) 
sustained  by  another  at  Milan  (365)  again  de- 
posed Athanasius,  and  appointed  Georgies  of 
Cappadocia  in  his  stead,  and  the  Kicene  party 
and  symbolum  were  defeated.  The  Arians  were 
now  divided  among  themselves.  The  strict  or 
high  Arians,  being  much  the  smaller  party,  de- 
nied the  Nicene  doctrine  of  oonsubstantiation. 
The  Antiochene  school  were  the  semi-Arians, 
or  Homoiousians.  The  synod  of  Sirmium  re- 
conciled Ihe  high  Arians,  and  the  Nicene  party 
(867),  while  the  semi-Arians  stood  out  Through 
their  vigorous  opposition,  the  tide  of  feeling 
hegsoi  again  to  set  against  the  high  party  (869). 
On  the  death  of  Constantius  (861),  and  the  ao- 
oeodon  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  Nioene  party 
obt^ned  the  ascendency  in  the  West,  while  in 
the  East  the  Arians  were  in  temporary  power. 
Factions  in  their  own  body  (886)  weakened 
tiieir  strength,  and  prepared  the  way  for  their 
suppresnon  as  a  sect  in  the  Roman  empire 
(428).  Thouffh  no  sect  has  since  that  time 
been  well  defined  as  Arian,  yet  the  doctrines 
of  Arianism  made  their  appearance  ao  late  as 
the  16th  centnnr  to  harass  the  church,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Allowing  church  order  in  Eng- 
land: **That  incorrigible  Arians  be  sent  to 
some  castle  in  N.  Wales,  or  Wallingford,  to  live 
on  their  own  labor,  and  none  other  to  resort 
to  them  but  their  keepers,  until  they  be  found 
to  repent  of  their  errors."    (See  Abiazto.) 

ARIZONA,  better  known  as  the  ''  Gadsden 
Purchase,"  is  a  territory  of  some  80,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  recently  purchased  by  the 
United  States  fix)m  the  republic  of  Mexico  for 
$10,000,000,  under  a  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Gadsden,  late  U.S.  minister  to  Mexico.  Arizona 
lies  between  the  81st  and  88d  narallels  of  N. 
latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N".  by  the  Gila 
river,  on  the  E.  by  the  Bio  Grande,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Texas,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mexican 
states  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  of  which  it 
was  fbimeriy  a  part^  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
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Colorado  river  of  the  West.  Theterritorjia 
of  an  irregular  oblong  form,  extending  some 
600  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  averaging 
^bont  50  miles  in  Tridth  from  north  to  Aoutb. 
At  the  time  of  the  purchase  this  territory  was 
Attached  to  New  Mezioo^  forming  part  of  a 
oounty  of  that  territory,  under  the  name  of 
Dona  Anna,  but  it  i^pears  to  have  been  much 
neglected  by  the  government  at  Santa  F6,  from 
which  it  is  remote.  No  courts  have  as  yet 
(1857)  been  organized  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  aud  with  a  population  of  some  8,000  in- 
nabitants,  the  coxmtry  is  entirely  without  a 
legal  government.  The  inhabitants  sent  a  del* 
e^U;e  to  congress  during  the  winter  of  185&-*7, 
who  presented  their  urgent  request  that  the 
'*  Purchase  ^  should  be  erected  into  a  separate 
territory  of  the  United  States,  but  no  definite 
action  was  taken  at  Washington  on  the  subject. 
Arizona  was  a  thriving  and  populous  Spanish 
province  100  years  aflo.  As  early  as  1687  the 
country  was  explored  by  a  Jesuit  missionary 
from  Sonora,  who  established  missions  at  va- 
rious points  in  its  fertQe  valleys,  and  having 
reported  that  the  country  was  rich  in  the 
precious  metals,  a  rapid  emigration  took  place, 
and,  in  1757,  Just  100  years  ago,  according  to 
an  old  map  of  that  date,  the  present  territory 
oontained  more  than  40  towns  and  villageGL 
many  of  which  were  of  considerable  size  and 
importance.  At  that  time  more  than  100  sil- 
ver and  gold  mines  were  in  successful  opera- 
tion. Indeed,  mining  was  the  chief  occupation 
of  tiie  inhabitants,  yet  considerable  attention 
was  paid  to  agriculture,  the  alluviid  valleys 
producing  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  and  all  the 
fruits  known  to  the  southern  clime  in  abun- 
dance. The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mis- 
sions, after  having  been  reduced  to  obedience 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  subjected  afterward  to 
slavery  by  the  Spaniards,  at  whose  hands  they 
received  the  most  inhuman  treatment,  finally  re- 
belled against  their  cruel  ta^-masters,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  more  wild  Apaches,  who  had  never 
been  enslaved,  succeeded  ultimately  in  driving 
out  or  putting  to  death  nearly  all  ^e  Spanisl^ 
or  Mexican  inhabitants.  Oivilization,  of  course, 
rapidly  disappeared,  and  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase the  country  contained  scarcely  any  white 
population,  except  a  few  Mexicans  in  the  Me- 
silla  valley,  and  at  the  old  town  of  Tucson. 
The  traces  of  the  civilization  to  which  the 
country  had  once  attained,  were  seen  in  de- 
serted ranches,  here  and  there  an  adobe  house, 
and  the  dimly  risible  ruins  of  once  populous 
towns,  and  extensive  mining  operations.  The 
most  prominents  monuments  of  this  civiliza- 
tion still  remaining  are  the  ancient  town  of 
Tueson,  and  the  mission  San  Xavier  del  Bac, 
a  church  edifice  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty, 
magnificently  ornamented  within.  The  pious 
labors  of  the  Jesuits  to  christianize  the  savages 
are  still  visible  in  the  condition  of  the  Mission 
Indians,  the  Pagagos,  and  Pimos  tribes,  who 
live  in  j^ueblos,  or  viflages,  and  cultivate  the 
soil,  raising  cattle,  horses,  good  crops  of  wheats 


maiJBe^  and  cotton,  which  latter  they  marndiM- 
ture  into  doth,  and  are  said,  in  short,  to  pos- 
sess a  civilization  which  loses  nothing  by  ootu- 
parison  with  that  of  their  Mexican  neighbors. 
Arizona  is  much  cut   up   and  traveled  by 
monntain&  yet  possesses  many  fertile  vaUfiya, 
capable  or  sustaining  a  large  population,  chief 
amoi^  which   are  the  Mesilla,  Rio  Grande, 
San  Pedro,  Gila,  Santa  Cruz,  &c.    The  Mesl- 
la    and   Rio   Grande   valleys   are  the  most 
densely  populated,  containing  about  6,000  in- 
habitants, a  mi\Jority  of  whom  are  Mexicans. 
Next  in  point  of  population  is  the  Santa  Gnu 
valley.    The  Santa  Cruz  river  trav^nes  the 
territory  frx>m  north  to  south,  disappearing  near 
Tucson,  and  is  supposed  to  reach  the  Gila  by  a 
subterranean   pasaeige.    Many  of  the  ranches 
deserted  by  the  former  inhabitants  have  larxe 
well-built  adobe  houses,  which  have  recenuy 
been  occupied  by  squatters.    Much  difficulty  is 
likely  to  grow  out  of  the  questions  of  land 
tides  in  Anzona.    The  Apache  Indians  claim 
the  soU  by  right  of  conquest;  the  former  own- 
ers of  the  ranches,  who  were  driven  out  by  the 
Apaches,  claim  under  the  old  Mexican  laws, 
and,  added  to  these,  are  the  squatters*  claims. 
The  country  is  represented  as  still  rich  in  cop- 
per, silver,  and  gold,  and  a  thriving  commerce 
is  said  already  to  have  sprung  up  between  An- 
aona  and  San  Francisco. 

ARJISH,  or  Ebjish-Daob,  the  ancient  Ar- 
gaeus,  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Anatolia,  lying 
18  miles  S.  from  Kaisareeyeh,  and  117  miles  N. 
by  W.  from  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Iskenderoon, 
in  lat.  89<»  8'  N.  and  long.  85^  40'  E.  It  ascends 
in  an  insulated  peak  to  the  height  of  18,100  feet 
It  is  distinctiy  visible  at  a  distance  of  160  miles, 
and  it  was  bdieved  by  the  ancients  that  both 
the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  aeas  could  be 
seen  from  its  summit.  It  was  formerly  a  vol- 
cano, and  its  sloping  sides  are  covered  with 
volcanic  cones  and  craters,  and  present  a  black 
and  desolate  appearance.  Its  summit  is  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  natives  of  the 
surrounding  country  affirm  that  of  all  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  scale  ite  frozen  steeps 
none  have  within  their  knowledge  been  sac- 
oessfnL 

ARK.  I.  A  chest  or  coffer.  Saoh  is  still  its 
use  in  the  north  of  England,  where  a  squsi* 
box,  like  our  meal  chests  and  used  for  the  same 

Surpose,  is  called  an  ark.  II.  It  is  also  used  to 
esignate  a  kind  of  flat  boat  used  on  our  western 
rivers.  III.  But  the  term  is  now  principally  a 
Bcripturd  one,  and  as  such  stands  for  8  different 
objects  :  1.  The  vessel  construoted  by  Noah, 
according  to  Gen.  Vi.,  and  which  was  made  of 
gopher  wood,  pitched  within  and  withouti  and 
destined  to  float  Noah  and  his  family  and  the 
animals  which  by  divine  appointment  he  was  to 
receive  in  it,  over  a  sea  which  was  to  deluge 
the  earth,  and  destroy  every  living  thing.  The 
form  of  the  ark,  if  we  may  conclude  from  the 
term  by  which  it  is  designated,  was  that  of  an 
oblong  chest,  while  its  dimensiona,  as  given  by 
Moses,  were  800  cubits  in  length,  60  in  breadth, 
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god  80  in  heiriit.    Two  questions  iiaye  1>een 
raised,  with  a  design  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
flccomit  of  Moses.    The  first  as  to  the  form  of 
the  ark,  that  it  was  not  adapted  for  floating— 
tbe  second,  es  to  its  dimensions,  that  it  was  not 
large  enoogh  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  designed,  and  which  he  says  it  aotaally 
serred.    Both  to  strengthen  and  to  obviate  the 
objections  raised,  many  onrions   speculations 
have  been  resorted  to,  to  prove  the  basis  of 
calcoIationsL  The  length  of  the  cubit  is  general- 
ly aet  down  at  21  inches,  whidi  would  make 
die  ark  618  Ibet  in  length,  87  in  breadth,  and  5% 
in  hei^t.    No  very  vahiable  results  have  been 
attained  on  either  side  of  this  question.    The 
religions  traditions  of  nearly  all  nations  speak 
of  a  deluge  and  a  similar  vessel,  constructed  to 
outride  the  destmotion  of  all  thinn  else.    (For 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ark  see  Oalmet.) 
1  The  ark  of  bulrushes  in  which  Moses  re- 
lates himself  to  have  been  exposed  by  the  edge 
of  the  river  Nile^  to  save  hun  from  the  destruc- 
tion ordered  by  Pharaoh.     8.  The  ark  of  the 
oovenant,  or  testimony,  among  the  appointments 
of  the  Jewish  tabemade  and  temple.    This  was 
built  of  ahittim  wood,  inlaid  and  overlaid  with 
pore  gold.    Its  dimensions  were  about  8  feet 
and  9  inches  in  length  and  2  feet  7  inches  in 
width  and  height.     Its  location  was  in  the 
holy  of  holies,  or  the  inner  sanctuary,  separat- 
ed from  the  outer  by  a  vaiL    The  cover  of  this 
ark  was  the  mercy  seat — over  which  stood  the 
two  cherubim,  and  floated   the  cloud  of  the 
divine  glory.    The  contents  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  were  the  tables  of  the  law  received 
by  Moses  (from  which  the  ark  had  its  name), 
the  pot  of  manna)  Aaron^s  rod,  and  a  copy  of 
the  book  of  the  law.    The  Jews  esteemed  this 
ark  peculiarly  sacred.    It  was  made  to  be  ear- 
ned in  procession  before  them  in  the  journey  to 
the  promised  land,  and  for  this  purpose  was 
committed  to  ^e  care  of  the  Kohathitea,  and 
none  were  permitted  to  touch  it  but  the  tribe 
of  Levi.    U£Eah,  having  put  forth  his  hand  to 
steady  it,  in  the  attempt  to  bring  it  back  firom 
tbe  Philistian  captivity,  was  smitten  unto  death. 
It  probably  never  was  returned  from  the  cap- 
ti^  of  Babylon--«nd  Joeephus  eiroressly  says 
that  when  Jerttsalem  was  tak^i  bv  Titus,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  sanctuary.    Ail  ancient  sys- 
tems of  reSgious  worship  had  arks  or  cofiera 
ibr  the  rec^tii0n  of  such  things  as  were  deem- 
ed sacred. 

ARKANSAS,  a  county  m  the  E.  S.  E.  part 
of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  is  bounded  on 
the  £.  by  White  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Ai^ansaa,  both  of  which  are  navigable  by 
steamboats  nearly  the  whole  year.  The  sur- 
&ce  is  level,  and  about  one-third  of  it  is  occupied 
by  Grand  Pndrie,  the  krgest  in  the  state.  This 
prairie  is  fertile  and  suited  to  the  culture  of 
oom  and  cotton.  In  1850  the  productions  were 
110,585  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,904  of  peas 
and  beans,  10,712  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,769 
bales  of  cotton.  The  public  schools  numbered 
96  pupiio.    Capital,  Arkansas  Post    Pop.  8,- 


S46,  of  whom  1,588  are  dares.     Area,  l,dOO 
sq.  m. 

ARKANSAS,  one  of  the  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican union,  is  classed  on  the  maps  as  a  western 
state ;  whUe  in  its  dimate,  productions,  and  in- 
stitutions, it  has  more  affinity  with  the  southern 
states.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  now  extinct 
tribe  of  Indians  who  spoke  the  Osage  language. 
Arkansas  is  situated  between  lat  88^  and  86^ 
80^  N.,  and  between  long.  SQ""  45'  and  94^^  40^ 
W.,  having  an  extent  of  240  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  varying  from  170  to  250  miles 
fh>m  east  to  west,  the  narrowest  part  being  on 
the  south  line  and  the  broadest  on  a  parallel  of 
lat.  86^  N.,  including  an  area  of  52,198  square 
miles.  The  state  is  bounded  N.  by  the  state 
of  Ifissouri  and  a  parallel  of  86°  80'  K  E.  Irr 
the  St.  Francis  river,  which  also  separates  it 
from  Missouri,  and  the  Ifississippi  river,  which 
divides  it  from  the  states  of  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  S.  by  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  the 

rllel  of  88°  N.  and  the  state  of  Texas,  and 
by  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory.  The 
state  is  divided  into  54  counties,  as  follows: 
Arkansas,  Ashley,  Benton,  Bradley,  Oalhoun, 
Carroll,  Chicot,  dark,  Columbia,  Conway, 
Crawford,  Crittenden,  Pallas,  Desha,  Drew, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Hempstead,  HoU 
spring.  Independence,  Izard,  Jackson,  Jeffisrson, 
Johnson,  Lafayette,  Lawrence,  Madison,  Marion, 
Mississippi,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Newton, 
Ouachita,  Pernr,  Phillips,  Pike,  Poinsett,  Polk, 
Pope,  Prairie,  Pulaski,  Randolph,  Saline,  Scott, 
Searcy,  Sebastian,  Sevier,  St  fVancis,  Union, 
Van  Buren,  Washington,  White,  Yell.  There 
are  no  vet^  populous  cities  or  towns  in  this 
state.  The  oldest  settiement  is  Arkansas  Post, 
the  chief  town  of  Arkansas  counter  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  about  50  nules  above  its 
Innction  with  the  Mississippi.  It  was  settied 
by  tiie  French  in  1685,  and  contains  some  500 
inhabitants.  Little  Rock,  the  state  capital,  is 
also  situated  on  the  Arkansas  river  about  800 
miles  above  its  mouth,  in  lat  84^  40'  N.  and 
long.  92''  10'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1820, 
is  built  on  a  commanding  bluf^  contains  about 
8,500  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
business  and  traffic,  communicating,  as  it  does, 
by  steamboats  with  the  prindpal  towns  on  the 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Among  its 
pnblio  buildings  are  a  state-house,  penitentiary, 
Tl.  S.  arsenal,  and  half  a  dozen  dinrches.  It 
has  2  or  3  weekly  newspaper  offices.  Van  Buren. 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  in  Crawfora 
county,  near  the  westem  border  of  the  state,  is 
a  thriving  town,  as  is  also  Fort  Smith  a  few 
miles  above,  on  the  right  bank.  Both  these 
towns  do  a  prosperous  business  with  the  traden 
and  travellers  between  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Santa 
F6,  New  Mexico.  Van  Buren  contains  about 
1,500  inhabitants  and  Fort  Smith  2,000.  The 
otiier  principal  towns  are  Batesville,  the  chief 
town  of  Independence  county  on  the  White 
river;  Helena,  Phillips  co.,  on  the  ^smssippi; 
Fulton  on  the  Red  river ;  Warren,  Carrollton, 
Marion,  Princeton,  Pine  Blnfl^  Camden,  Bolivar, 
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ladorado,  FayettovUle,  Waafaington,  OUurks- 
yille,  dec.,  oontaimng  popnlations  of  from  400 
to  1,200  each.— The  population  of  Arkanaaa  in 
1860  waa  209,897,  of  whom  162,189  were 
whitea;  608  free  peraona  of  color,  and  47,100 
alaves.  The  following  table  will  ahow  the  in* 
oreaae  in  population,  both  aUiTe  and  free,  from 
1820,  the  Tear  after  Ari^anaao  waa  organized  aa 
a  territory,  to  1854: — 

Total. 
14,978 
80,888 
0T,6T4 
809,897 
847,118 

Of  Ihe  free  inhabitanta  in  1860,  the  number 
bora  within  the  state  waa  68,206;  in  Yirginia, 
4^787;  North  Oarolma,  8,772;  South  Carolina, 
4^687;  Georgia,  6,867;  Alabama,  11,250;  Mia- 
aisaippi,  4,468 ;  Louisiana,  1,096 ;  Tenneaaee, 
88,807;  Kentucky,  7,428;  Ohio,  1,051;  Indi- 
ana, 2.128;  Illinois,  8,276;  Missouri,  6,828; 
New  Eng^d  atatea,  642 ;  other  states,  2,807 ; 
European  countries,  1,628.  The  employmenta 
of  the  free  male  population  over  16  years  of  itte 
(40,786)  were,  in  1860,  aa  follows:  agricnl- 
tore,  28,942;  kbor,  not  agricnitural,  6,684; 
commerce,  trade,  manufaotnree,  mechanic  arts, 
and  mining,  4,296 ;  anny,  88 ;  navigation,  106 ; 
law,  224;  medicine,  449;  diyinity,  288;  other 
pursuits  requiring  education,  676 ;  goyemmentai 
service,  110. — Arkanaaa  has  no  sea-ooast,  but  ia 
remarlubly  favored  with  navigable  streams. 
The  Misalssippi  river  washes  its  eastern  border 
for  A  distance  of  8  degrees,  separating  it  from 
the  states  of  Tennessee  and  lussiasippi,  though 
by  its  tortuous  course  the  actual  distance  ia 
probably  between  800  and  400  miles.  The  Ar- 
kansas river,  one  of  the  largest  tributariea  of 
t^e  Miflsiseippi,  having  its  source  by  numeroua 
branches  high  up  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  tra- 
verses the  state  oy  a  tortuous  route  through  its 
centre,  the  general  direction  being  from  N.  W. 
to  8.  £.  for  a  distance  by  the  course  of  the 
stream  of  about  1,600  miles,  and  is  navigable 
&r  above  the  limits  of  the  state  into  the  Indian 
territory.  The  Bed  river,  a  large  navisable 
stream  which  rises  in  New  Mexico,  Iowa 
through  the  south-west  comer  of  the  state, 
affording  commerdal  ftoilities  to  the  counties 
of  Sevier.  Hempstead,  and  La&yette.  The  St. 
Francis  nver  rises  in  the  Ozark  mountains  of 
^Oasouri,  forms  the  boundary  between  Mbeonri 
and  Arkansas  for  a  short  distance,  runs  through 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  state,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Missiasippi  a  short  distance  above 
Helena.  Although  a  large  river,  its  navigation 
is  rendered  difficult  by  numeroua  rafts  or  snags. 
For  a  distance  of  some  60  miles  the  river 
spreads  out  into  a  lake  of  firom  6  to  20  miles  in 
width,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
(Sinking  of  the  earth  caused  by  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1811.  The  St.  Francis  ia  460  miles  in 
length,  and  navigable  for  160  miles  at  favorable 
Bdasons  of  the  year.  White  river  rises  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  Arkansas,  and,  after  ran- 
niog  north  into  Ifissouri,  returns  into  Arkansas, 


takes  a  aotttb'eastem  Dg-sag  ooorae,  and  emptleB 
into  the  Mississippi  some  dosen  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkanaaa.    White  river  is  aboot 
600  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  small 
steamers  to  Batesville,  260  miles  from  its  month,       j 
uid,  when  deared  of  snags  and  drift-wood,  joaj 
be  ascended  at  fkyorable  seasons  at  least  400 
miles.    It  has  numerous  tributariea  rising  ia 
lOssonri,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Black  or 
Big  Black  and  Spring  rivers.     The  former 
takes  a  southern  direction  and  joins  White  mer 
80  or  40  miles  below  Batesville,  and  is  navigable 
for  steamers  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  a  distance  of  100  mika.    The  Washita  or 
Ouachita  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
Bouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  rans  in  a  south- 
eaatem  direction  parallel  with  that  stream, 
passing  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  portion 
of  southern  Arkansas,  thence  ranning  south 
throng  a  portion  of  Looiaiana,  empties  into  the 
Bed  river  near  ita  junction  with  the  MissiarippL 
It  is  navigable  for  about  850  mfles  from  its 
mouth,     m  chief  tributaries  are  the  labile 
Missouri,  Sabine,    Saline,    Bayou    B<bu£  &c 
The  Ozark  mountains,  commencing  near  Little 
Bock,  north  of  the  Arkansas  river,  stretch 
away  in  a  north-western  direction  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  state,  but  seldom  rise  to  an  ele- 
▼ation  beyond  1,600  or  2,000  feet.    They  are 
composed  chiefly  of  limestone,  day,  elate,  sand- 
stone, greenstone,  and  granite.  South  of  the  Ar- 
kansas is  ^e  Maaserne  range,  which  ia  ao  barren 
that  the  gray  sandatone  of  which  the  mountains 
are  mainly  formed,  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the 
landscape. — ^The  physical  oonfbrmation  of  Ai^ 
kanaaa  presents  great  variety.    The  eaatem  por- 
tion of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  including  a  strip  ranging  from  80  to  100 
miles  in  width,  is  low  and  flat,  covered  by  dense 
forests  interspersed  with  swampa  and  smfldl  lakes 
(H*  ponds,  frequently  of  stagnant  and  unhealthy 
water.    This  portion  of  the  state  is  annually 
overflowed  by  the  flooda  of  the  Kiaaissippi, 
Arkanaaa,  and  other  rivers.    Paaaing  weat,  the 
sur&ce  gradually  rises,  and  near  the  centre  of 
the  state  the  country  becomea  hilly,  and  the 
forests  are  hiterspened  with  roUing  prairies. 
Still  fiirther  west  these  hilla  temunate  in  the 
Ozark  mountains,  and  beyond  theae  is  an  ex- 
tensive elevated  plain  continually  inicreaaiBg  in 
height  in  its  oourse  toward  the  Rocky  moun- 
taini,  in  which  it  finally  tenninates.     The- val- 
ley of  the  St.  Francis  river  in  the  north-eastern 
piurt  of  the  state,  is  a  eontinuous  swamp,  filled 
with  shallow  lakes  and  bayous,  antd  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  cypress,  giun,  and 
sycamore,  the  cypress  growing  in  the  water, 
and  the  other  trees  in  the  manges  or  swamp& 
Bising  into  the  higher  land,  where  the  soil  is 
comparatively  dry,  the  surface  ia  covered  with 
a  growth  of  white  oak  and  hickory,  vrith  occa- 
sional thickly  set  cane-brakes.— The   mineral 
wealth  of  Arkansas  is  as  yet  comparatively  un- 
developed.   It  is  known  that  the  state  abounds 
in   cannel,  anthracite,   and   bituminona  oi^ 
which  ia  foond  in  greatest  prolsaon  along  ua 
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banks  of  the  ArkftfiMfl  ri^er  on  eitfaw  slde^ 
£rom  ft  point  a  ahort  distance  above  Little  Rock 
to  the  weetern  boondaqr  of  the  state.    Iron  ore 
of  a  good  quality  has  been  foond  in  the  Ozark 
manntuoa.    Zino  ore  ezista  more  eztensiyely 
in  Arkansas  than  any  other  state  in  the  union 
except  Nev  Jersey.    Galena  or  lead  ore,  fre- 
qaentlj  bearing  silver,  abounds  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.     Gold  has  been  diseovered  in 
WMte  ooanty ,  but  has  never  been  pn^tably 
worked.   Mflmganese  is  very  abundant^  and,  ao^ 
oordiog  to  De  Bow,  Arkansas  oontains  more 
gTpsam  than  all  the  other  states  in  the  union. 
Near  the  hot  springs  in  the  Washita  valley,  is 
an  immense  bed  of  superior  oil-stone,  or  no- 
vacalite,  said  to  be  equal  to  the  celebrated 
Toikuh  oil-stona     Salt  of  very  good  quality 
is  produced  from  the  saline  springs  in  the  vioin- 
itj  oi  Waahita  and  elsewhere. — ^The  soil  of 
Arkansas  varies  from  the  ridiest  and  most  pro- 
dactive  to  the  most  sterile;  and  the  climate 
mi  productions  are  equally  varied.    The  river 
bottoms,  composed  of  a  black  alluvium  depos- 
ited from  the  higher  lands  by  the  floods  of  un- 
told centuries,  are  wonderfully  fertile,  producing 
bountiful  crops  of  cotton,  com,  tobacco,  sweet 
potatoes,  melons,  peaches,  gnq^  and  various 
otiier  fruits.    The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  sngar- 
eane,  but  the  climate  is  not  sufficiently  warm. 
There  are  also  immense  tracts  of  submerged 
bottoms  equally  rich,  which  might  be  brought 
under  cultivation  by  a  judicious   B3^stem  of 
drainm.    Rising  from  the  valley,  the  soil  be- 
oomesless  productive,  and  in  many  places  will 
not  repay  cultivation ;  while  large  portions  of 
the  uplands,  pnrticulariy  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  produce  good  crops  (Mf  wheat  and 
other  grain,  as  well  as  the  best  of  apples,  and 
are  well  adapted  to  grazing,  which  is  carried  on 
tooonsiderable  extent  The  uplands  are  largely 
interspersed  with  rolling  prairies,  which  are  gen- 
erally well  watered,  though  Grand  Prairie,  90 
miles  long  and  80  broad,  situated  between  Aiv 
kaoaas  and  White  rivers,  is  an  exertion,  be- 
ing ahnost  oitirely  without  water.     The  low 
▼uleys  are  entirely  destitnte  of  good  water, 
the  inhabitants  resorting  to  rain  water,  which 
IS  collected  and  keot  in  large  tanks  sunk  into 
the  ground,  and  filtered  river  water.    These 
valleys  are  very  unhealthy,  particularly  to  ihB 
unaodimated.    The  more  devated  portions  of 
the  state  are  quite  salubrious. — ^The  climate  of 
Arkansas  is  temperate,  but  subject  to  sudden 
changes  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  north  winda. 
The  tempemture  at  Little  Rock  usually  ranges 
from  l&^toW  F.,  and  averages  dS'^  66^,  though 
the  mercury  has  been  known  to  fall  as  low  as  6^. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  winter  months-*- 
Dec,  Jaa^and  Feb.-— is  4&°  %2f ;  for  June,  July: 
and  Angost,  79^  66',  the  mercury  reaching  Wf^ 
or  above  for  fh>m40  to  60  days  during  the  sum* 
mer.     Terrific  thunderstorms  prevail  during 
the  spring  and  sununer.    Nearly  8  inches  of 
rnn  ieHl  in  this  state  duingthe  month  of  April, 
1850.-^The  prodnctaons  of  Arkansas  are  mainly 
agricaltncaL    Thesiea<tf  thestate^inacres,  is 


83,406,790,  of  whidh,  in  1860,  only  2,598,214 
acres  were  laid  out  in  fiBirms,  and  only  781,680 
a<Mres  were  under  improvement;  though  the 
amount  is  now  (1857)  much  greater.  The  cash 
yalue  of  these  farms  in  1860  was  estimated  at 
$15,265,245.  The  value  of  fanning  utensils 
was  put  down  at  $1,601,296 ;  live  stock,  con- 
sisting of  horses,  asses,  mules,  buttle,  dieep, 
and  swine,  $6,647,969;  animals  slaughtered, 
$1,168,818.  The  produce  of  the  state  for  the 
same  year  was  27,187,600  lbs.  of  ginned  cot- 
ton, 182,595  lbs.  of  wool,  1,854,289  Iba.  but- 
ter. 80,088  lbs.  cheese,  192,888  lbs.  beeswax 
and  honey,  68,179  lbs.  rice,  218,986  lbs.  to- 
bacco, 199,689  bushels  wheat,  8,047  rye, 
8,898,989  maize,  656,188  oats,  285,788  peas 
and  beans,  198,882  Irish  potatoes,  and  788,149 
sweet  potatoes.  The  value  of  orchard  products 
was  $40,141;  of  home-made  manufactures, 
$688,217.  The  people  of  Arkansas  as  yet  pay 
very  little  attention  to  manu&ctnring.  AcoOTd- 
ing  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  number  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments  in  the  state  produc- 
ing each  $500  and  upward  annually,  was  only 
271,  of  which  8  were  cotton  Victories.  The 
cipital  invested  was  $888,154;  raw  material 
and  fuel  consumed,  $286,899;  and  the  aggre- 
gate product  per  annum  was  $668,815. — ^A  state 
census  was  taJcen  in  1854,  of  which  only  a  few 
details  have  been  published;  but  from  such  as 
are  accessible,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the 
state  6,025,926  acres  of  land  laid  out  in  farms, 
the  improvements  on  which  were  valued  at 
$22,846,247.  Of  the  lands  under  cultivation, 
266,666  acres  were  in  cotton,  and  600,518 
acres  in  grain,  producing  160,779  bales  of  cot- 
ton, 11,586,969  bushels  of  com,  838,685  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  1,040,206  bushels  of  oats.  The 
value  of  city  lots  and  improvements  was  esti- 
mated at  $2,558,170 ;  sawmills,  $174,585;  tan- 
neries, $24,200;  distilleries,  $2,946;  household 
furniture,  $66,465 ;  pleasure  carriages,  $97,496 ; 
horses  over  2  years  old,  $2,766,504 ;  do.  mules, 
$878,878;  do.  asses,  $74,608;  do.  neat  cattle, 
$1,701,120 ;  stock  in  trade  of  all  trades,  $1,885,- 
047 ;  loans  over  debts,  $405,706  ;  steamboats 
and  ferries,  $61,946 ;  gold  watches  and  jewelry, 
$116,808;  capital  employed  in  manufactories^ 
$16,220 ;  slaves  over  6  and  under  60  years  of  age 
(40,612  in  number),  $22,728,825— making  the 
total  taxable  property  of  the  state  $55,887,884, 
being  an  increase  of  $20,841,499  in  4  years,  from 
1850  to  1864.  The  tax  for  the  latter  year  was 
$146,488.— The  state  is  remarkably  well  stocked 
with  wild  animala,  valuable  for  their  meat, 
hides,  and  furs,  among  which  are  the  buffido. 
deer,  elk,  beaver,  otter,  rabbity  raccoon,  wild 
cat,  catamount,  wolf;  and  bear.  Wild  turkeys, 
ge€«e,  quails,  and  various  other  birds,  are  also 
found  in  great  abundance. — ^The  chief  exports 
of  the  state  afe  cotton,  maize,  wool,  hides,  and 
lumber,  which  find  a  market  in  New  Orleans, 
through  which  port  Arkansas  receives  her  for- 
eign merchandise.  A  thriving  domestic  com- 
merce is  carried  on  along  the  Mississippi, 
Arkansaa,  and  other  navigable  streams  of  the 
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state;  and  the 'traffic  with  the  Indians  on 
the  western  border  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance.— ^Among  the  most  striking  nataral 
curiosities  in  the  state  are  the  funons  hot 
springs,  which  are  mnch  visited  by  the  curious 
tourist  as  well  as  the  inyalid,  the  waters  being 
regarded  as  beneficial  to  those  suffering  from 
the  effects  o^  mercury  in  the  system,  rheuma- 
tism, stiffness  of  the  joints,  &c.  These  springs 
are  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Washi- 
ta, about  6  miles  from  that  river,  and  60  miles 
S.  W.  from  Little  Rock,  in  Hot  Springs  county. 
Thej  are  remarkable  both  for  their  numbers 
and  tibe  high  temperature  of  their  waters. 
From  76  to  100  of  these  springs,  varying  in 
temperature  from  106^  to  160^  F.,  issue  from  a 
lofty  ridge  of  sandstone  overlooking  the  town, 
while  a  number  rise  from  the  bed  of  Hot  Spring 
oreek,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and, 
by  reason  of  the  springs,  is  rendered  sufficiently 
warm  for  bathing  in  midwinter.  High  upon 
the  rid^,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  a  not 
roring,  issues  a  spring  of  pure  cold  water.  In 
Fike  county  on  the  Little  Missouri  river,  is  a 
natural  bridge,  which  is  quite  a  famous  curion- 
ty ;  and  near  by  is  a  mountain  of  very  fine  ala- 
baster. Hie  mountainous  portions  of  the  state 
frequently  exhibit  bold  and  pleasingly  pictu- 
resque scenery. — Arkansas  has  no  state  asylums, 
or  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  or  the  blind,  nor  for  meliorating  the 
condition  of  the  insane;  and  the  institutions 
for  general  education  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
those  of  the  south-western  states  generally.  The 
census  returns  for  1850  report  868  primary  and 
public  schools,  with  866  teachers  and  8,449  pu- 
pils ;  90  academies  and  other  schools,  with  126 
teachers  and  1,407  pupils,  and  8  universities  and 
colleges,  with  14  teachers  and  1 60  students.  The 
state  contains  16,986  white  adults,  who  are  un- 
able to  read  and  write,  being  a  fraction  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  white  adult  popula- 
tion* The  secretary  of  state,  who  is  ex  officio 
state  commissioner  of  common  schools,  in  a  late 
report  complains  that  the  returns  from  the  school 
oflicers  are  exceedingly  imperfect;  and  that 
while  the  sale  of  school  lands  granted  by  con- 
gress would  create  a  large  fund,  so  that  "the 
great  obstacle  to  the  orffanization  of  common 
schools  is  not  so  much  a  deficiency  in  the  means 
to  sustain  them,"  as  *'  the  indifference  that  per- 
vades the  public  mind  on  the  sulgect  of  educa^ 
tion.'' — ^Nme  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
in  Arkansas,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
7,260,  or  877,000  copies .  annually.— The  most 
numerous  religious  denominations  in  the  state 
are  the  Mel^i^ts  and  Baptists.  The  former 
have  168  churches,  valued  at  $27,070,  with  ac- 
commodations for  14,260  worshippers ;  the  lat- 
ter, 114  churches,  with  accommodations  for 
14,780,  and  church  property  worth  $21,870; 
the  Presbyterians,  26  churches,  accommodating 
7,200,  and  church  property  worth  $28,276 ;  Ro- 
man Catholics,  6  churches,  accommodating 
1,400,  and  church  proprty  worth  $6,660 ;  the 
i^iscopaliana,  2  churches,  accommodating  860; 


the  Unionists,  6  chnrobes,  with  aocommodatiaDfl 
for  1,800  worshippers.    There  are  several  other 
minor  religious  sects  in  the  state,  making  the 
total  number  862,  with  accommodatioiis  for 
60,226  worshippers,  and  church  property  val- 
ued at  $89,826.— The  constitution  of  Aikansas 
provides  for  a  legislature  composed  of  a  seuirte 
of  not  less  than  17  nor  more  man  88  members, 
to  be  elected  from  single  districts  for  a  term  of 
4  years ;  and  a  house  of  representatives,  which 
shall  consist  of  not  lees  than  64  nor  more  than 
100  members,  to  be  choeen  from  counties  everj 
2  years.    The  present  senate  consists  of  25 
members,  and  the  house  of  76.    The  legisl&tore 
hold  sessions  biennially,  on  the  first  Mondaj  in 
November,  and  members  receive  $8  per  diem, 
and  $8  for  every  20  miles  of  travel  to  and  from 
the  capital.    The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  governor,  who  holds  hisofiace  for  4  years,  hot 
is  meUgible  for  more  than  8  years  in  a  conseco- 
tive  term  of  12  years.    He  receives  a  salary  of 
$1,800  per  annum,  and  the  free  use  of  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion.    He  must  be  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  Arkansas  for  4 
years  preceding  his  election.    General  electloDB 
are  held  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  in  Au- 
gust; and  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  who  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  Ar- 
kansas for  6  months  preceding  an  election,  may 
vote  in  the  county  where  he  resides.    Soldiers  of 
the  U.  S.  army,  and  sailors  end  marines  of  the 
U.  8.  navy,  are  excluded  from  the  elective  fhm- 
chise.  The  elections  must  be  held  mva  voce  unless 
otiberwise  ordered  by  the  legislature.    A  seoe- 
tary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accoonts,  and  state 
treasurer,  are  elected  by  the  legidatnre  in  joint 
ballot.    The  judicial  power  of  the  state  is  vest- 
ed  in  a  supreme  court  of  8  Justioes,  having  sp^ 
pellate  jurisdiction  only  (except  in  particidsi 
oases  pointed  out  by  the  constitation),  holding 
2  terms  annually  at  Littie  Rock;    7  circuit 
courts,  having  original  jurisdiction   over  all 
criminal  cases  not  expressly  otherwise  provided 
for ;  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of  all  crime 
amounting  to  felony  at  common  law ;  original 
jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases  not  reoognizable 
before  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  matters  ol 
contract  where  the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds 
$100 ;  county  courts  and  justices  of  the  peacse. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  by 
the  legislature  for  8  years,  and  the  oironit^ndg«s 
by  the  people  for  4  years.    The  constitation 
prohibits  the  legislature  from  enacting  laws  for 
the  establishment  of  lotteries  and  the  rale  of  lot- 
tery tickets ;  also  forbids  the  emancipation  of 
the  edaves  of  the  state  without  the  consent  of 
their  masters,  and   guarantees  jury  trial  to 
slaves  charged  with  crime.    Arkansas  has  3 
representatives  in  the  popular  branch  of  con- 
gress, and  is  entitled  to  4  electoral  votes  for 
president  of  the  United  States.     There  are  no 
ba^  in  Arkansas. — ^The  state  has  done  nothing 
as  yet  in  the  way  of  internal  improvements  be- 
yond the  establishment  of  post  roads,  and  the 
improvement  of  some  of  her  navigable  streams, 
though  a  number  of  railroads  have  been  pro- 
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Jectel    Among  these  are  the  Cairo  and  Foltoa 
road,  starting  at  Ohio  city,  Mo.,  opposite  Gairo^ 
m,  croflsiiig  the  S.  £.  comer  of  Miasonri,  trar- 
ersing  Arkansas  diagonallj  (via  Little  Rook) 
from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  and  passing  thence  to 
Houston,  Texas;  the  Memphis  and  Little  Bock 
roed,  extending  from  a  point  opposite  Memphis, 
TeniL,  in  a  vestem  direction  to  Little  Bock; 
the  Helena  and  Little  Bock  road,  starting  ft*om 
Helena  on  the  Mississippi,  running  west  to  Lit- 
tle Bock,  and  thenoe  in  the  same  direction  to 
Van  Boren  and  Fort  Smith,  and  into  the  Indian 
territ(H7 ;  a  road  from  Fort  Smith  to  ran  east- 
wardfy  and  connect  with  the  New  Orleans, 
Opeknisas,  and  Great  Western  road  at  Yicks- 
burg,  Miss. ;  a  road  from  Fort  Smith  nmning 
north  to  Batesville,  and  thence  into  Missouri  to 
connect  with  the  South-western  Pacific  road ; 
and  a  road  from  Helena  running  in  a  north- 
western direction  to  Tellville.  .  Of  the  above 
roads,  only  the  Cairo  and  Fulton,  and  Memphis 
and  Little  Bock,  are  in  course  of  construction. 
—Arkansas  was  originallj  a  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Louisiana,  purchased  from  the  French 
under  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
in  1803,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the 
mouth  of  the  Miasissippi  river.    Arkansas  re- 
mained a  part  of  Louisiana  territory  till  1812, 
when  the  preaent  state  of  Louisiana  was  admit- 
ted as  a  member  of  the  American  union,  and 
tiie  remaining  portion  was  organized  as  Mis- 
souri territory,  which  name  it  held  till  1821, 
when  the  state  of  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the 
union,  and  Arkansas  was  erected  into  a  territo- 
Tj  bearing  its  present  name.    It  remained  un- 
der a  territorial  government  till  June,  1836, 
when  a  constitution  was  formed  at  little  Bock, 
and  Arkansas  became  an  independent  state  of 
the  American  confederacy.    In  1854  the  state 
debt  of  Arkanaaa  amounted  to  $4,260,674,  of 
which  $1,848,184  was  for  interest  accrued  and 
unpaid.    Since  that  time  certain  state  bonds 
have  been  cancelled,  reducing  the  state  debt  to 
$3,819,586. 

ARKANSAS  BIVEB,  the  largest  tributary 
of  the  Mississippi,  after  the  Missouri,  rises  in 
the  Bocky  monntains,  in  about  42®  N.  lat., 
passes  from  the  Indian  territory  into  the  state 
of  Arkansas,  through  the  middle  of  which  it 
sweeps,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  after 
a  course  of  over  2,000  miles.  Its  navigation  is 
onobfltmeted  by  shoals  or  rapids.  It  passes 
first  through  arid  plains,  then  through  a  fertile 
country,  and,  for  40  miles  above  its  mouth, 
through  an  inundated  forest 

ABEEEO,  or  Abkhco,  a  seaport  town  of 
Abyssinia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Bea  sea,  lat  15° 
85'N.long.  8d<>a6'E. 

ABELOW,  a  maritime  town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  county  of  Wicklow,  on  the  Avoca,  89 
miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Dublin.  It  is  situated  about 
500  yards  firom  the  point  at  which  the  river 
pours  mto  the  sea.    Pop.  in  1851,  8,800. 

ABKWBIGHT.  Gbosob,  great>grandson  of 
the  inventor  of  the  spinning  frame,  bom  Aug. 
80,1807,  died  inXondoD)  Feb.  5, 1856.   He  was 


a  barrister-ai-law,  a  magistrate  for  Derbyt^Ire, 
and  member  of  parliament  for  Leominster  on 
several  occasions.  His  election  was  due  to  his 
family  connections,  rather  than  to  his  quali- 
fications. 

ABKWBIGHT,  Sib  Biohabd,  inventor,  born 
at  Preston,  Lancashire,  Bee.  28,  1782,  died 
Aug.  8,  1792.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  a 
family  of  18,  and  his  parents  were  too  poor  to 
give  him  any  education.  He  earned  his  living 
as  a  barber,  shaving  in  a  cellar  for  a  penny,  till 
he  was  80,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
dock-maker  of  Warrington,  named  Kay,  with 
whom  he  attempted  to  construct  a  perpet- 
ual motion.  At  that  time  Enslish  cottons 
were  made  with  only  the  weft  of  cotton, 
the  warp  being  of  linen,  and  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  spin  cotton  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
plicable as  warp.  Moreover,  the  supply  of 
weft  was  short  of  the  demand,  though  Hargreaves 
of  Lancashire  had  shortly  before  invented  his 
lenny,  and  had  several  machines  at  work  in 
2) bttingham.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in 
1768,  when  Arkwright  produced  a  model  of  a 
new  machine  for  spinning  cotton  thread,  but 
fearing  the  same  hostility  that  had  driven  Har- 
greaves away,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Netting^ 
ham.  There  he  met  with  the  Messrs.  Wright, 
bankers,  who  engaged  to  furnish  the  capital  ne- 
cessary to  perfect  the  invention,  but  these  gentle- 
men soon  became  frightened,  and  retired.  Ark- 
wright then  applied  to  Messrs.  Need  and  Strutt, 
and  the  last,  being  a  good  machinist,  saw  at 
once  the  value  of  the  invention,  and  Ute  firm 
took  an  interest  in  it.  Arkwright  was  pro* 
foundly  ignorant  in  mechanics,  but  a  few  sux^ 
gestions  of  Mr.  Strutt  about  the  wheel- work, 
overcame  the  last  difficulty,  and  a  machine 
driven  by  a  horse  was  soon  in  operation.  In 
1771  another  mill,  driven  by  water  power,  was 
established  at  Gromford^  in  Derbyshire.  The 
first  patent  was  granted  in  1769,  and  unsuccess- 
ftilly  contested  in  1772.  In  the  year  1775 
Arkwright  obtained  a  new  patent  for  improve- 
ments, but  it  seems  he  had  mduded  in  it  things 
discovered  before,  and  6  years  later  it  was  de- 
clared void  by  the  courts,  but  in  1785  he  ob- 
tained a  decision  in  his  favor,  and  was  rein- 
stated in  the  monopoly.  The  object  of  Ark- 
wright's  invention  was  to  spin  cotton  fine,  and 
with  a  hard  twist,  and  fit  for  warp.  This  was 
done  by  the  use  of  drawing-rollera,  by  sets  of 
two,  each  succeeding  set  moving  faster  than 
the  last,  thus  extending  the  cotton  between 
them,  and  by  a  fast  revolving  spindle  giving  the 
twist  to  the  cotton  as  it  came  out  from  be- 
tween the  last  pair  of  rollers.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  machine,  which  was  fBur  superior  to 
that  of  Hargreaves,  caused  the  latter  to  die 
of  grief.  Arkwright  was  well  repaid  for  his 
ingenuity.  As  a  manufacturer  he  accumulated 
a  fortune  of  $2,500,000.  He  was  elected  sheriff 
of  Derbyshire,  and  was  knighted  on  the  occasion 
of  presenting  an  address  to  the  king.  His  inven- 
tion enables  one  man  to  do  as  much  work  as 
180  could,  do  before,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
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40^000,000  hands  would  soaroelj  be  BaffioMnt 
to  acoomplLsh  the  spmniixg  now  done  by  ma* 
ohinerT  in  England  alone. 

ABLAND,  Jaoquks  Aktoins,  a  miniatore 
painter,  bom  at  Geneva  in  1688,  died  there  in 
1748.  He  practised  his  art  in  Paris,  where  the 
regent  was  one  of  his  pnpils,  and  afterward  in 
England,  where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  made  a  fortone^  and  in 
1729  returned  to  his  native  country. 

ABLANGES,  Joseph  Habis  Gaston  d',  a 
French  marshal,  bom  in  the  village  of  Mar- 
esch^,  in  the  department  of  Sarthe,  Sept  1, 
1774,  died  July  18, 1848.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  he  emigrated  with  his  family, 
and  fought  for  the  cause  of  royalty  under 
Oond^,  and  in  the  Vendue  under  Autiohamp. 
Subsequently  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  especially  won  tame  by  his  ex- 
ploits in  Airica.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  first  capture  of  Mascara,  but  &iled  in  the 
expedition  of  Tiemcen  under  Marshal  Olausel  in 
1886. 

ARLES,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  southern 
France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Rhone,  at 
the  point  where  the  river  divides  into  2 
branches  to  enclose  its  delta  or  the  island  of 
Camargue,  46  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  MarseLUes.  It 
is  an  ill  built,  dirty,  and  somewhat  unhealthy 
place,  but  enjoys  great  historical  celebrity.  An 
important  town  on  the  invasion  of  Osssar,  who 
caUs  it  Arelate,  it  afterward  became  a  Eoman 
colony,  and  was  long  large,  rich,  and  populous. 
Its  amphitheatre,  al&ough  not  as  well  preserv- 
ed as  that  of  Kismes,  is  superior  in  size  and 
magnificence.  An  Egyptian  obelisk,  consisting 
of  a  single  block  of  granite  about  54  feet  in 
height,  is  yet  standing  on  one  of  the  public  ^or- 
oughfares,  while  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  of  2 
temples,  of  a  triumphal  arch,  an  extensive 
cemetery,  and  numerous  fragments  of  granite 
and  marble  columns,  are  to  be  seen  in  d&Perent 
parts  of  the  dilapidated  city.  The  beautify 
statue  known  as  the  Yenus  of  Aries,  a  rival  to 
the  ^enus  de'  Medici,  was  discovered  here 
in  1651,  and  is  now  in  the  imperial  museum  at 
Paris.  The  Roland  tower,  and  the  Byzantine 
church  of  St.  Trophime,  must  also  be  mentioned, 
as  also  the  town  hall,  designed  by  the  illustri- 
ous Mansard.  Aries,  moreover,  contains  a 
school  of  navigation,  a  college,  a  collection  of 
natural  history,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  pub- 
lic library,  and  a  theatre.  .  Silk,  soap,  and  glass 
botties  are  manufEMtured,  and  the  sausages  of 
Aries  are  in  high  esteem.  Pop.  20,286.  Aries 
is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  in 
many  of  whom  the  Roman  physiognomy  is 
preserved  in  a  striking  manner.  In  their  head- 
dress, too,  many  of  them  remain  faithful  to  the 
ancient  Roman  customs. — ^The  Canal  os  Ablbs 
waa^  constracted  to  obviate  the  difficulties  in  the 
navigation  of  the  lUione  and  Durance,  has  2 
branches  starting  from  the  city  of  Aries ;  the 
one,  running  S.,  ends  at  Port  Bouc,  on  the  sea, 
E.  of  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  the  other 
Tunning  E.  joins  the  Durance  opposite  to  Gade- 


net  It  is  also  ooimeefted  with  the  canal  of 
Beaucaire,  and  consequendy  with  that  of  Lan- 
gnedoc,  so  that  it  has  become  the  centre  of  s 
considerable  and  growing  trade. 

ARUNOOURT,  Vioior,  viscount  d',  a 
French  poet  and  novelist^  bom  1789,  di^  Jan. 
22,  1856.  His  father,  a  £anner  ci  the  public 
revenue,  was  one  of  tne  victims  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  left  him  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth* 
Victor  commended  himself  to  Napoleon^s  no- 
tice by  publishing,  in  1810,  an  aUegorical  poem, 
entitied  Uh$  mctUnie  de  Oharlemai^ne^  in  which 
the  vanity  of  the  emperor  was  taken  bj  flatte^ 
ing  alluslomu  The  writer  was  rewarded  by 
being  appointed  at  once  an  equerry  to  Madame 
Mdre  (such  was  the  titie  of  Napoleon's  mother), 
and  an  auditor  under  the  council  of  state.  He 
next  undertook  an  epic  poem,  the  hero  of 
which  was  still  Charlemagne,  or  rather  Nspo- 
Icon  himself  under  that  name,  but  it  was  unfia- 
ished  on  the  fall  of  the  empire.  D'Arlinooort 
now  had  to  change  his  poetry  as  wdl  as  his  po- 
litical opinions.  This  was  very  easily  done,  u 
he  had  a  natural  preference  toward  the  Boii> 
bona.  He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the 
&vor  he  expected  at  the  hands  of  Loaia 
XYin.,  but  consoled  himself  by  giving  his 
whole  attention  to  literature.  The  publicatioa 
of  his  Caroleide  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  a 
novel,  Le  Solitaire^  which  made  a  decided  hit; 
at  least  it  became  an  object  of  admiration  to 
some,  though  it  was  laughed  at  by  many. 
Whatever  its  intrinsic  value,  it  certainly  drew 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  was  dramatized  at  one 
of  the  principal  theatres,  and  burlesqued  at  two 
others.  Then  appeared,  in  succession,  i^JSKroa- 
ger^f  Le  Eenigat^  and  IpeiboCy  which  increased 
the  eouivocal  fame  of  their  author*  But  the  moat 
singular  events  of  his  literary  career  were  the 

Publication  of  a  novel  in  rhyme,  lemaiUe^  au 
amour  et  la  morty  which  was  marked  by  more 
eccentricities  than  the  preceding  worke^  and 
the  performance  at  the  French  theatre  of  a 
tragedy,  Le  Siege  de  Parte.  The  most  ez« 
traordinary  lines,  the  oddest  combination  of 
syllables  producing  the  strangest  oonfhsion  of 
idea&  were  received  with  such  bursts  of  lau^- 
ter  tnat  the  actors  did  not  attempt  a  second 
performance.  When  the  laughter  had  Bub- 
sided,  D'Arlincourt  fell  into  comparative  ob- 
scurity, but  was  afterward  called  oat  again  by 
the  revolution  of  18S0.  Then,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  so-called  historical  novels,  he  published 
several  regular  satires  on  the  government  and 
men  of  the  time.  After  1848  he  turned  his  at* 
tention  to  politics  still  more  decidedly,  and 

?ubli8hed  two  pamphlets,  j[>ie»  le  veutf  and 
Italie  Bouge^  in  which  he  nttwed  such  gross 
calumnifis  against  the  democratic  leaders  that 
he  was  brought  to  account  before  a  court  d 
justice,  and  sentenced  as  guilty  of  libel.  This 
somewhat  quieted  his  hot  spirit,  and  from  that 
time  he  lived  in  retirement. 

ARLON,  a  town  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the 
proviDce  of  Luxembourg,  104  miles  S.  £.from 
Brussels.  .  It  is  floated  on  an  eminence  sar- 
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roonded  by  fo/tteta^  and  has  an  aotare  trad«  in 
gram,  and  mannfactoraa  of  woollen  stnfSi.  It 
IB  the  ancient  Oroknnm,  and  possesses  a  num- 
ber of  antiqnities,  coins,  and  basts  of  heathen 
divmities,  which  have  been  dlscoTered  near  it 
It  was  pillaged  in  1703  by  the  French,  after  a 
Tictoiy  gained  in  the  neighborhood  over  the 
Anstrians.  Dnring  the  wars  of  Loots  XIV.  it 
WS8  sevend  times  captured  by  the  French  and 
^MUiiards. 

ABHADA,  Spabisii,  the  great  naval  arma- 
ment seat  by  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1588, 
for  the  conqnest  of  EngLand,  in  order  therebv 
''to  serve  God,  and  to  retnme  nnto  his  ohnrdi 
8  great  many  contrite  sonls  that  are  oppressed 
by  the  heretics,  enemies  to  onr  lioly  Uatholic 
fiuth,  which  have  them  snl^'ect  to  tibeir  sects, 
and  nnhappiness.^'  (Big^iL  Mitpan,  in  Angl 
Ten  Ikinptio,  A.  D.  1688.)  The  ftOlest  ac- 
ooant  of  this  armament  la  given  in  abookpnb- 
Med,  about  the  time  it  set  sail,  by  order  of 
Philip,  mider  the  title  La  Felieuima  Armada 
que  el  Btf^  Den  FtUf6  nueitro  Sefiw  mando 
jmUar  en  el  ISterto  ae  lAAoa  1688.  Beehapar 
Fedn  de  Paz  Salaa.  A  copy  of  this  work  was 
procored  for  Lord  Bnrleigfa,  so  that  the  English 
govermnent  was  before^nd  aoquinnted  with 
erery  detail  of  the  expedition.  (This  copy,  oon- 
tainiDg  notes  np  to  March,  1688,  is  now  in  the 
Britim  mnaenm.)  The  fleet  is  therein  stated 
to  have  consisted  of  66  galleons  and  large  ships, 
25  ttfeotof  800  to  700  tons,  19  tenders  of  70  to 
100  tons,  18  bdibU  frigates,  4  galoMses  and  4 
galldya,  in  all  180  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  75,668  tons.  They  were  armed  with  2,481 
grma,  of  which  1,497  were  of  bronze,  mostly  fbll 
cannon  (48  pdra.),  cnlverines  (long  80  and  20 
pdraiX  ^ ;  the  ammunition  consisted  of  123,- 
790  round  shot  and  6,176  cwt  of  powder,  giv- 
mg  about  60  ronnds  per  gun,  at  an  average 
chai^ge  of  44  Iba.  The  ships  were  manned  with 
8s052  sailors,  and  carried  19,296  soldiers  and  180 
priests  and  monks.  Mules,  carts,  ^.,  were  on 
boardtomovethefieldartillery  whenlanded.  The 
whole  was  provisioned,  according  to  the  above 
authority,  for  6  months.  This  fleets  unequalled 
in  its  time,  was  to  proceed  to  the  Flemish  coast, 
where  another  army  of  80,000  foot  and  4,000 
boTBC,  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  was  to  em- 
bark, under  its  protection,  in  flat-bottomed 
voseb  eonstnicted  for  the  purpose,  and  man- 
ned by  BtdUxn  brought  from  the  Baltic.  The 
whole  were  then  to  proceed  to  England.  In  that 
eoQtttry  Queen  Elizabeth  had,  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, increased  her  fleet  of  originally  80  ships, 
to  some  180  Teasels  of  various  sizes,  but  graer- 
aily  inferior  in  that  respect  to  those  of  the  Span- 
ianis.  They  were,  however,  manned  by  17,600 
Bailors,  and  therefore  possessed  fiar  more  nnmer- 
008  crews  than  the  Spanish  fleet  The  English 
militsry  Ibroe  was  divided  into  two  armies,  one, 
of  18,600  men,  under  the  earl  of  Leicester,  for 
inunedistely  opposing  the  enemy;  the  other, 
45,000,  for  the  defence  of  the  queen's  person. 
Aooording  to  a  MS.  in  the  Britini  museum,  en- 
titled''Details  of  tbe  £ii|M»  F<»oe  Aasembled 


to  Oppose  the  Spanish  Annada,*'  (MS.  Beg.  18iii 
c.  xxi.),  2,000  infiantry  were  also  expected  from 
the  Low  Oountries.  The  armada  was  to  leave 
Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of  May,  but,  owing  to 
the  death  c^  the  admiral  Santa  Gnu,  and  Ids 
vice-admiral,  the  departure  was  dekyed.  The 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  man  totally  un- 
acquainted with  naval  matters,  was  now  made 
captain-general  of  the  fleet;  his  vice-admiral, 
Martinez  de  Bicalde,  however,  was  an  expert 
seaman.  Having  left  Lisbon  fbrOomhnafor 
stores,  May  29, 1688,  the  fleet  was  dispersed  by 
a  violent  storm,  and.  though  all  the  ships  joined 
at  Oorunna  with  tne  exception  of  four,  they 
were  considerably  shattered,  and  had  to  be  re- 
paired. Reports  having  reached  Ecq^nd  that 
the  armament  was  completely  disabled,  the  gov- 
ernment ordered  its  own  ships  to  be  laid  up ; 
but  Lord  Howard,  the  admiral,  opposed  this  or- 
der, set  sail  for  Oorunna,  learned  tlie  truth,  and, 
on  his  return,  continued  warlike  preparations. 
Boon  after,  being  informed  that  the  armada 
had  hove  in  sight,  he  weighed  anchor  and  ac- 
companied it  on  its  way  up  the  channel,  harass- 
ing the  Spanish  ships  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  The  Spaniards,  in  the  mean 
time,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  keep- 
ing as  close  together  as  possible.  In  the  vari- 
ous minor  engagements  which  took  place,  the 
handier  ships,  more  numerous  crews,  and  better 
seamanship  of  the  English,  always  gave  them 
the  victory  over  the  clumsy  and  undermanned 
Spanish  ^dleons,  crowded  as  they  were  with 
soldiers.  The  Spanish  artillery,  too,  was  very 
badly  served,  and  almost  always  planted  too 
high.  Off  Calais  the  armada  cast  anchor,  wait- 
ing for  the  duke  of  Pamm^s  fleet  to  come  out  of 
the  Flemish  harbors;  but  it  soon  received  word 
that  his  ships,  being  unfit  for  fighting,  could  not 
come  out  until  the  armada  had  passed  the 
straits  and  driven  off  the  Anglo-Dutch  blockad- 
ing scmadron.  It  accordingly  weighed  again, 
but,  when  in  sight  of  Dunkirk,  Vas  becalmed 
between  the  English  fleet  on  one  side  and  the 
Dutch  on  the  other.  Lord  Howard  prepared 
fire-ships,  and  when,  during  the  night  01  Aug.  7, 
the  breeze  sprang  up  again,  he  sent  8  of  them 
among  the  enemy.  They  produced  a  perfect 
panic  in  the  Spanish  fleet.  Some  ships  wd^ed 
anchor,  some  out  their  cables,  drifting  before 
the  wind;  the  whole  fleet  got  into  confusion, 
several  ships  ran  foul  of  each  other  and  were 
disabled.  By  morning  order  was  far  firom  be- 
ing restored,  and  the  several  divisions  were 
scattered  far  and  wide.  Then  Lord  Howard, 
reinforced  as  he  was  by  the  ships  equipped  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  also  by  the  blockad- 
ing squadron  under  Lord  Byron,  and  ably  sec- 
onded by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  engaged  the  enemy 
at  4  A.  M.  The  battle,  or  rather  chase  (for  the 
English  were  evidently  superior  on  every  point 
of  attack),  lasted  till  dark.  The  Spaniards 
fought  bravely,  but  their  unwieldy  ships  were 
unfit  for  the  navigation  of  narrow  waters,  and 
for  a  moving  fight  They  were  completely  de- 
feated, and  sn&red  severe  losa    The  Junction 
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with  the  dnke  of  Pftnna's  transports  having 
thoB  been  foiled,  a  landing  in  England  by  the 
armada  alone  was  out  of  the  qnestion.  It  was 
foond  that  the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  on 
board  had  been  oonsumed,  and  as  access  to 
Spanish  Flanders  was  now  impossible,  nothing 
remained  but  to  return  to  Spain  to  lay  in  fresh 
stores.  (See  *'*'  Certain  Advertisements  out  of  Ire- 
land Concerning  the  Losses  and  Distresses  Hap- 
pened to  the  Spanish  Navie  on  the  Coast  of  Ire- 
land," London,  1588 — ^Examination  of  Smanuel 
Fremosa,  who  served  in  the  San  Juan,  1,100 
tons,  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Bicalde).  The  pas- 
sage through  the  channel  being  also  closed 
by  the  EngUsh  fleet,  nothing  remained  but  to 
round  ScoUand  on  their  way  home.  The  ar- 
mada was  but  little  harassed  by  the  fleet  of 
Lord  Seymour  sent  in  pursuit,  as  that  fleet  was 
badly  supplied  with  ammunition  and  could  not 
venture  on  an  attack.  But  after  the  Span- 
iards had  rounded  the  Orkneys  dreadful  storms 
arose  and  dispersed  the  whole  fleet.  Some 
ships  were  driven  back  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
Norway,  where  they  fell  on  the  rocks ;  oth- 
ers foundered  in  the  North  sea,  or  struck  on 
the  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  or  the  He- 
1»rides.  Soon  after,  fresh  storms  overtook 
•  them  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
above  80  vessels  were  lost.  Those  of  the 
crews  who  escaped  on  shore  were  mostly  killed ; 
about  200  were  executed  by  command  of  the 
lord  deputy.  Of  the  whole  fleet  not  more 
than  60  vessels,  and  those  in  the  most  shat- 
tered condition,  and  with  famine  on  board, 
reached  Santander  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  pbm  of  invading  England 
was  definitively  given  up, 

ABM  ADILLO,  (douypui^  Linn.)  a  genus  of  the 
dass  mammalia^  and  order  edentata^  forming  a 
small  but  distinct  family,  intermediate  between 
the  sloths  and  ant-eaters  and  having  an  affinity  to 
the  families  of  cJilamyphorm  and  orycUropui, 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  mo- 
lar teeth  only.  The  armadillos  have,  however,  a 
far  more  obvious,  though  possibly  less  scientific 
characteristic,  in  their  singular  coat-armor,  by 
which,  instead  of  hfur,  their  whole  bodies  and 
head  are  covered  and  protected.  Iliis  armor 
consists,  in  all  the  species,  of  3  bony  bucklers, 
all  composed  of  small  polygonal  plates  set  in 
juxtaposition  to  one  another,  but  neither  con- 
nected by  joints  nor  separately  movable,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  mosaic  pavement.  The  buck- 
lers which  cover  the  rump  and  shoulders  of 
the  animal,  forming,  as  it  were,  each,  a  single 
solid  piece,  are  capable  of  little  pliancy  or  mo- 
tion save  what  is  allowed  during  the  hfe  of  the 
animal  by  the  partial  elasticity  of  the  thin  shell 
or  crust  lubricated  by  the  animal  oils  which 
penetrate  it  These  bucklers,  however,  are 
connected  by  a  number  of  transverse  movable 
bands,  composed  of  similar  plates  with  the  prin- 
cipal bucklers,  which  are  themselves  connected 
by  the  soft  and  pliant  inner  skin  of  the  animal,  and 
are  thus  rendered  perfectly  accommodating  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  most  varied  and  rapid  motions, 


being  situated  immediately  above  the  loim,  to 
which  region  are  assigned  ail  the  principal 
movements  of  animal  economy.  The  buckler 
or  helmet,  which  defends  the  head  4^  the  ar- 
madillo, has  no  connection  of  any  sort  with  the 
armor  of  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  neck  is  left 
perfectly  fk-ee,  while  it  is.  at  the  same  time, 
completely  protected  by  tne  projection  of  the 
skull-piece,  which  defends  the  nape  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  by  the  corresDonding  piece 
of  an  ancient  helmet  of  the  middle  ages,  b- 
deed,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  defences 
of  this  singular  creature  bears  so  strong  a  rela- 
tion to  those  of  the  man-at-arms  of  liie  14th 
century,  that  if  it  were  not  the  inhabitant  of 
a  continent  unknown  to  the  armorers  who 
equipped  those  doughty  knights  in  plate  and 
mail,  one  could  hardly  doubt  that  the  steel  ar- 
mor of  the  himana  had  been  copied  from  the 
scaly  or  bony  panoply  of  the  quadruped ;  the 

Srincipal  feature  in  both  systems  being  the 
efence  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
body  by  solid  and  inflexible  cuirasses  and  toi- 
lettes, connected  by  flexible  coverings  to  the 
central  regions,  strong  enough  to  give  protec- 
tion, yet  pliable  enough  to  permit  active  mo- 
tion. Thelegsof  the  armadillos  are  extremely 
short  and  stout,  covered  with  scaly  plates,  fu- 
nished  with  powerM  daws  for  burrowing  in 
the  ground,  beneath  which  they  form  &&i 
habitations,- and  guarded,  so  flEur  as  to  the  knees, 
by^e  defending  bucklers;  which  descend  so 
low  as  to  make  a  complete  defence  to  the  hellj 
of  the  animal,  which  is  covered  ♦only  with  a 
rough  skin,  from  which  originate  a  few  losg 
coarse  hairs,  and  a  partial  one  to  the  thighs 
and  Imees.  Except  m  one  species,  which  will 
be  named  hereafter,  the  armadillos  are  devoid 
of  hair,  save  that  above  mentioned,  and  a  few 
stra^lmff  bristles,  which  proceed  from  the  in- 
ner skin,  between  the  jointed  plates  of  the  lum- 
bar region.  The  tails  of  all  the  species  but  one 
are  armed  vrith  annular  bands  ramUar  to  thoee 
connecting  the  bucklers,  and,  in  all,  are  adapted 
to  a  notch  cut  out  of  the  posterior  buckler  m 
order  to  receive  them.  The  teeth  of  the  anpa- 
^os  are  of  simple  cylindrical  form,  varying 
from  7  or  8  to  17  or  18  in  number,  on  each  nde 
of  eadi  jaw,  and  are  so  arranged,  having  inter- 
stices between  them,  that  when  the  mouth  is 
closed  they  riiut  one  into  the  otiier,  like  thoee 
of  a  steel-trap.  They  have  variably,  in  the  dif- 
ferent spedes,  4  or  5  toes  on  their  fore  feet,  and 
invariably  5  on  their  hind  feet.  Their  eyes  are 
small,  their  ears  erect  and  pointed;  and  they 
have  elongated  snouts,  like  those  of  the  hog  or 
ground-mole,  to  enable  them  to  turn  the  groond 
in  search  of  roots  or  worms,  which  constitute  a 
portion  of  their  food.  They  are  mostly  noo- 
tumal  in  their  habito,  though  a  few  of  the  spe- 
cies go  abroad  by  day;  perfectly  inoflfenave; 
are  never  known  to  bite,  or  attempt  any  de- 
fence; but  when  pursued  inunediately  com- 
mence burrowing,  which  they  do  with  such 
power  and  rapidity,  that  if  they  have  the  least 
starts  they  easdy  evade  their  pursuers,  burying 
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iheaaeLrw  to  any  depth  in  the  ground,  from 
whidi  thej  can  onlj  be  expelled  by  introduqing 
smoke  or  water  into  their  subterranean  gallefies. 
So  tenacious  is  their  hold  on  the  earthy  when 
endeayoring  to  escape,  by  their  strong,  cnryed 
claws,  that,  if  seized  by  the  tail,  they  will  leave 
it  in  the  huid  of  the  captor  rather  than  forego 
their  grasp.    The  ordinary  food  of  armadillos 
consist»  of  fallen  fruits,  roots,  worms,  anta,  and 
carrion.    Azara  states  that  where  armadillos 
abound,  ants  are  never  found,  since  those  ani- 
mals break  into  their  hills  and  devour  them  as 
greedily  as  do  the  true  ant-eaters.  They  are  also 
said  to  break  into  the  graves  and  devour  tiie 
dead  bodies,  unless  protected  by  brickwork. 
Their  grinding  teeth  enable  them  only  to  feed 
oa  soft  substances;  and,  therefore,  they  can 
devour  flesh  only  when  putrid.    Abundance  of 
this  disgusting  food  they  find,  at  all  seasons,  on 
the  pampas  of  South  America,  where  thousands 
of  cattle  are  slaughtered  weekly,  for  the  sake  of 
their  hides  alone,  and  left  to  putrefy  on  the 
plains.    On  this  food  the  armadillos  become 
immensely  fat,  when  they  are  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  not  only  by  the  Indian/^  but  by  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  residents ;  and  are  served 
up,  roasted  whole  in  their  shells,  as  one  of  the 
choicest  culinary  luxuries  of  the  country.    The 
armadillos  were  formerly  classified  according 
to  the  number  of  the  jointed  bands  between  the 
more  solid  portions  of  their  armor ;  and  were 
named  after  the  same  supposed  characteristic, 
as  it  mi^^t  be,  the  8-banded,  8-banded,  or  16- 
banded  armadillos.    It  has  subsequently,  how- 
ever, been  ascertained  that  the  number  of  bands 
is  not  a  specific  distinction;  but  varies  accord- 
ing to  age,  sexual  difference,  and,  perhaps,  in- 
dividual formation.   They  have,  therefore,  been 
arranged  by  Cuvier  in  5  small  groups,  accordinff 
to  the  arrangement  of  their  teeth,  toes,  and 
other  structural  differences.   1.  Thecachicames; 
with  4  anterior  toes,  7  teeth  on  a  side,  above 
and  below,  a  pointed  muzzle,  and  a  long,  annu- 
lated  tail    2.  The  aparas;  with  toes  and  tail 
as  the  last  apecies,  but  with  9  or  10  teeth  on 
each  side,  above  and  below.    This  animal  has, 
also,  the  power  of  rolling  itself  into  a  ball  like 
a  hedgehog,  in  which  condition  it  haa  been 
thrown  over  precipices  without  receiving  any 
injury.  3.  The  enoouberts ;  with  5  anterior  toes 
and  9  or  10  teeth,  throughout    In  addition, 
however,  they  have  2  teeu  on  the  intermaxil- 
lary bones  of  the  upper  jaw  resembling  inci- 
son,  in  which  they  differ,  not  only  from  all 
armadillos,  but  from  all  the  order  edentata, 
4.  The  kabasaous ;  which  have  5  toes  both  before 
and  behind,  bat  the  daws  obliquely  arranged, 
80  as  to  give  them  unusual  power  in  burrowing 
and  olinging  to  the  soil  when  seized.    They 
have  9  or  10  teeth,  throughout ;  and  their  tails 
are  undefended  by  armor,  as  in  the  other  spe- 
cies.   5.  The  priodontes;   or  last  subdivision 
of  the  armadilloB,  in  addition  to  the  unequal 
toes  and  enormous  daws  of  the  kabasaous,  have 
from  22  to  24  small  teeth,  throughout,  on  each 
Bide  of  all  tihe  jaw&   Of  the  cachioamee^  or  first 


division,  there  are  8  species ;  of  which  the  com- 
monest is  the  dcuypuBpebay  or  black  tatu  of  Para- 
guay. It  is  about  16  inches  in  length,  and  was 
originally  known  under  the  appellations  of  the 
7,  6,  and  9-banded  armadillo;  8  species  being 
made  out  of  1.  The  other  species  of  this  group 
are  the  mule  tatu,  so  called  from  the  len^  of 
its  ears,  and  the  tatu  iMrdaduro^  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  last,  except  by  the  breadth 
of  the  movable  bands,  and  the  size  of  the  croup 
buckler.  Of  the  aparas,  there  is  but  one  spe- 
cies, the  mataco,  which  has,  in  general,  but  8 
bauds  and  a  short>  blunt  tail,  covered  by  a  sin- 
gle homy  crust  The  enoouberts  have  8  roe- 
cies;  the  poyou,  or  yellow-footed  armadillo, 
which  ha&  usually,  but  7  or  8  movable  bands, 
and  is  easily  known  by  his  triangular  snout,  fiat 
body,  and  short  legs;  the  hairy  armadillo,  re- 
markable for  its  more  copious  growth  of  bristles 
from  between  the  movable  bands,  and  from  its 
practice  of  burrowing  into  the  bodies  of  dead 
horses,  at  whatever  spot  is  first  decomposed, 
and  remaining  within  them  until  all  the  flesh  is 
consumed,  and  nothing  left  but  the  skeleton 
and  hide ;  and,  lastly,  the  pichiy,  which  is  the 
smallest  of  all  the  armadillos.  The  kabassous 
has  but  one  species,  the  tatouaay,  or  wounded 
armadillo,  so  called  by  the  Indians  from  an  idea 
that  the  scaly  covering  of  its  tail,  which  is  nar 
ked  and  looks  raw,  £as  been  torn  off  by  vio- 
lence. The  last  subdivision  of  armadillos,  the 
priodontes,  has,  likewise,  but  one  apecies,  the 
datyput  gtgasy  or  great  armadillo  of  Ouvier.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  size,  being  8  feet  8  inches 
in  length;  for  its  movable  bands,  12  or  18  in 
number,  composed  of  rectangular  plates;  for 
the  thickness  of  its  tail  at  the  base ;  and  for  the 
spiral  lines  of  the  scales  by  which  it  is  defended. 
All  the  armadillos  are  inhabitants  of  South 
America,  being  found  dispersed  from  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  over  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  south  as  far  as  Paraguay.  For  an  animal 
of  so  unwieldy  a  form  and  so  short-legged,  the 
armadillo  runs  with  remarkable  speed,  easily 
outstripping  a  man;  and,  what  is  still  more 
worthy  of  remark,  although  the  females  in  no 
species  have  more  than  4  mammas,  and  in  some 
but  2,  they  invariably  i»:oduoe  6  or  8,  or  even 
10,  young  at  a  birth,  bearing  but  once  in  a  sea- 
son—the  former  feature  being  almost  an  anomaly 
in  natural  history ;  as  the  number  of  the  young 
produced  at  a  birth,  in  any  species,  may  be  cal- 
culate, generally,  unless  in  exceptional  cases, 
by  the  number  of  teat^on  the  dam,  almost  to  a 
certainty. 

ARMAGEDDON'.  Within  the  ancient  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  tribe  of  Hanasseh  was  the 
celebrated  Mount  Garmel,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
and  on  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  lay  the  city  of  Megiddo,  which, 
true  to  its  magnificent  name  (^Hhe  ci^  that 
spoils''),  had  been  the  witnesa  of  many  san- 
guinary and  disastrous  confiicts.  Robinson,  in 
bis  **  Biblical  Besearches''  (1888),  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  city  now  known  as  L^jjQn, 
and  to  the  Bomaua  as  L^o,  occupies  the  site 
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of  the  ancient  Megiddo.  This  coiiTiotioa  was 
strengthened  hj  hiB  last  iriait  to  the  same  re- 
^on  in  18&a.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Bobinson  10 
grounded  on  the  similaritj  of  the  topograph j 
aangned  to  Megiddo  bj  the  Scriptare  writers 
wit£  that  of  Legio,  as  described  bj  Jerome  and 
Ensebins,  and  with  that  of  LejjOn;  as  also 
on  certain  arohiteotnral  remains  found  by  him 
in  the  hitter  dty.  If  Megiddo  is  at  length 
identified,  we  find  in  its  topography  a  reason 
for  its  renown  in  the  wars  of  the  HoIt  Land, 
as  also  for  the  fact  that  the  Israelites,  slthongh 
so  aggressive,  never  willingly  Joined  battle  on 
the  plains  of  Esdraelon,  and  when  they  did, 
were  almost  always  misacoessfhl.  On  this 
plain,  "by  the  waters  of  Megiddo,*'  took  place 
the  batde  of  Kishon,  whose  resolt  is  celebrated 
in  the  refrain  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  the  battle 
of  Jezreel,  In  which  Gideon  triumphed  over  the 
Hidianites,  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  where  Saul 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Philistines,  and 
finally,  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  in  which  Josiah 
experienced  a  sunilar  £Gite  at  the  hands  of  Pha- 
raoh Necho.  Me^ddo  and  EBdra6l<«L  are  clas^ 
sic  ground  in  the  history  of  war,  consecrated 
to  strife  from  Joshua  to  Napoleon— for  here, 
too,  was  the  last  fierce  fight  of  the  crusaders 
witli  the  victorious  Baladin,  and  here  Bona- 
parte defeated  the  Syrians  in  1799.  Arma^* 
don  was  not  probably  the  name  of  any  pu-ticu- 
lar  mountain  peak,  but  the  general  tiUe  applied 
to  the  elevated  table-land  of  Esdraelon,  and 
so  called  because  Megiddo  was  the  principal 
military  post  of  the  entire  plain,  the  term 
Ar-Magedidon  signifying  "mountain  of  Megid- 
do." Armageddon  was,  therefore,  the  great 
battle  field  of  Palestine.  In  the  mountainous 
north  the  Israelites  gained  a  speedy  possession, 
but  tlie  superior  cavalry  of  the  level  south  de- 
fended the  occupancy  of  the  original  owners. 
Armageddon  was  the  boundary  line  between  the 
foes.  How  beautifully  in  this  light  does  tlie 
Apocalyptic  vision  (Rev.  rvi.  16)  describe  God 
as  summoning  his  foes  to  a  place  called  Arma- 
geddon, to  "  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God 
Almighty." 

ARMAGH,  a  city,  borough,  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  capital  of  the  coun^  of  Armagh,  and 
the  archiepiscopal  seat  of  tlie  Irish  primate.  It 
is  well  built,  has  a  public  library  and  an  obser- 
vatory. Between  the  5tli  and  9th  centuries 
there  was  here  a  celebrated  school  of  divinity 
and  letters,  fr^uented  by  great  numbers  of 
students.    Pop.  8,849.  * 

ARMAGNAO,  the  name  of  an  ancient  fiuni* 
ly  of  Gkiscou  sovereign  princes.  Very  power- 
ful during  the  14th  and  16th  centuries,  they' 
were  finally  broken  down  by  the  implacable 
Louis  XI,  Borne  of  them  deserve  to  be  spe- 
dally  noticed.  I.  Johk  I.,  count  of  Armagnao, 
Med  the  count  of  En,  high  constable  of  France 
in  the  war  against  the  English,  in  Gascony  and 
Guyenne;  was  president  of  the  estates  of  Lan- 

gnedoc  in  1865,  and  reftised  to  pass  under  Eng^ 
sh  dominion  after  the  treaty  of  Bretigny; 
made  war  against  the  count  of  Eoiz,  who  took 


him  prisoner ;  joined  the  Bhiok  Prince  fo  n- 
establish  Don  Pedro  lY.  on  the  throne  of  Gas- 
tile,  and  died  in  187S.    II.  Bxbnabd  YII.  made 
hiniself  known  by  his  enterprise  snd  audacity 
in  southern  France;  but  when  thenrarder  of 
Louis  I.,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Oludes 
VI.,  by  the  emissaries  of  John  the  FearlesB, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  left  the  Orleanists  without  a 
chief,  he  married  bis  daughter  to  young  Oharies 
of  Orleans,  and  became  the  leader  of  tiie  fiio- 
tion  which  henoefortli  assumed  the  name  d 
Armagnac.    He  succeeded  in  seizmg  on  Paris, 
which  he  governed  with  an  iron  rule.    At  last 
the  Parisians  became  tired  of  his  trranny,  and 
by  treason  delivered  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
L'lle-'Adam,   one   of  the  Burgundian  chiefsw 
Bernard  hid  himself  for  a  whilct  but  was  finallj 
betrayed  by  a  mason,  to  whom  he  had  confided, 
and  was  put  into  prises.    A  few  days  later, 
June,  1418,  the  jails  were  mobbed  by  the  Bur- 
gundian populace,  when  all   the  Armagnacs 
were  murdered,  Bernard  among  the  rest— in. 
John  Y.,  son  of  John  lY.,  bom  toward  1430, 
made  himself  notorious  by  the  rashness  of  his 
uncontrollable  passions,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  marry  his  own  sister,  Jane  Isabella,  who  had 
been  engaged  to  King  Henry  YI.  of  England. 
This  monstrous  crime  was  miade  a  pretext  bj 
Charles  YU.  for  depriving  him  of  his  poasee- 
sions,  wl^ch  were  afterward  restored  to  him 
by  Louis  XI.    Notwithstanding  tiiis  kindness, 
John  entered  the  league  of  the  public  weal, 
and  Louis  resolved  to  take  revenge  on  him. 
The  count  was  obliged  to  seek  a  refiage  in  Ara- 
gon.    A  few  years  later,  he  suooeedel  again  In 
regaining  possession  of  his  territory  by  entering 
into  an  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Guyenne,  the 
younger  brother  of  Louis  XI.    The  forbearance 
oi  the  king  was  exhausted :  he  sent  against  the 
count  the  cardinal  of  Alby,  who  beraeged  John 
in  the  castle  of  Lectoure,  forced  him  to  surren- 
der, and  had  him  perfidiously  murdered  under 
the  eyes  of  his  own  wife.    The  unfortanate 
woman  herself  being  pregnant,  was  obliged  to 
drink  of  a  poison  which  killed  both  herself  and 
her  unborn  child,  1478. 

ARMAND.  Ohaslss,  marquis  de  la  Rouarie, 
a  French  officer,  who  served  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
received  the  commission  of  colonel  ^in  May, 
1777.  In  1781  he  went  to  France  to  obtain 
supplies,  but  returned  in  time  to  join  the 
army  at  Yorktown.  In  1783,  at  the  eolim- 
tation  of  Washington,  congress  save  him  the 
appointment  of  general  of  brigade.  He  afte^ 
ward  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  toA 
part  in  the  French  revolution.  He  was  present 
at  the  bloody  massacres  of  La  Yend^  but  on 
hearing  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XYI.  was 
completely  overwhelmed ;  his  health  gave  waj, 
and  he  died  Jan.  80, 1798. 

ARMANSPERG,  Joseph  Lodib,  count  von, 
president  of  the  regency  instituted  over  Greeoe, 
after  her  independence  of  Turkey  was  estab- 
lished, bom  Feb.  28,  1787,  in  Lower  Bavaria, 
died  April  8, 1858«    He  studied  at  the  m- 
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Tinity  of  Laadshut,  and  in  1808  entered  the 
oivtt  servioe.    In  the  wars  of  1818,  ^14  he  wae 
commiaaiooer  ot  Bavaria  in  the  allied  army, 
and  belonged  to  the  board  which  governed  the 
canqoered  regions  on  the  Rhine..  In  1815hepa]v 
tidpated  in  the  coogrefls  of  Vienna,  was  one  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  with  the  allied  army  daring 
the  oconiMktion  of  France,  and  administered 
a  large  district  of  that  country.    From  1616  to 
1828  he  occi^ied  various  elevated  offices  in 
Bavar^  and  gave  proof  of  great  aoti?ity,  de- 
cision, and  organising  capadtj.    In  1825  he 
was  chosen  presidMit  of  we  chamber  of  depn- 
ties,  and  became  leader  of  the  moderate  opposi* 
tioD.   KuQg  Louis,  on  ascending  the  throne^ 
iatnisted  Armansperg  with  projecting  and  car- 
rying out  various  reforma,  and  nnally  made  him 
Im  aeoretaiy  of  the  tr^isury  and  of  foreis;n 
affiura.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Gennan  Zdilverein.    He  constantly  oared  for 
tike  material  interests  of  his  country,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  positive  sciences.    He 
was  ever  a  stem  opponent  of  the  Catholics  in 
Bavaria,  both  im  the  royal  council  and  in  the 
cfaambeni     In  this  conflict  he  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  ih»  king,  who  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  ArmAperg  aimed  to  make  a  tool  of 
the  sovereign.    Me  then  retired  into  nrivate 
life,  bat  was  reoalled  by  the  king  to  take  the 
regency  of  Greece  daring  the  minority  of  King 
Otho,  according  to  the  protocol  signed  M^  7, 
1832,  in  London,  by  the  great  powers.    Witii 
his  royal  ward  he  kuoded  in  Kanplia  toward  the 
end  of  Jan.  1888.    He  was  created  chancellor 
of  state,  and  roled  until  1887,  with  almost 
limitless  power.     His  administration  was  in 
many  respects  beneficial,  but  he  finally  became 
impcoalar  with  the  nation,  the  sovereign,  and 
the  n>reign  diplomatists,  then  all-powerfal  in 
Athena,  mr  Edxnnnd  Lyons,  the  £nglish  minis- 
tff,  alone  excited.    He  waa  dismissed  in  Feb. 
1887,  left  Athens  in  Haroh,  returned  to  Ba- 
varia, and  retired  to  country  life  on  his  estates. 
ARMATOLIO  (Mod.  Gr.  6pftanKtotf,  land  of 
armsX  ^  name  ^ven  to  18,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  17  districts,  situated  amid  the  mouuf 
tains  ot  northern  Greece,  and  snbiect  each  to 
the  authority  of  an  armatol.     The  armatols 
were  Ohristian  captains  who,  after  the  estab* 
li&hment  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe^  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  themselves  independeot 
in  the  possesnon  of  inaooessible  mountain  de- 
files   The  armatolics  <ji  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 
Tfaessaly,  were  the  last  refuge  of  the  liberty  and 
iadependsnoe  of  old  Greece^  and  they  preseavedf 
during  eentnriee^  the  germ  of  the  regeneratioo 
^  the  Hellenio  nation.    The  warlike  chiefr  of 
these  districts  became  more  and  more  formida- 
hie  to  the  Porta,  and  their  bdd  attacks  obliged 
the  pashaa^  near  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen* 
tory,  to  treat  with  them,  and  i^K>n  condition  of 
their  peaoefnl  oondnct  to  allow  their  right  to 
govern  their  mountam  country.     The«»  ad- 
nneea  enoouraged  the  armatols.  who  daily  in- 
creased in  power.  tiE  under  thenr  direction  the 
var  ctf  Greek  InaepeDdence  broke  out.    Thoae 


of  the  arroatd  chieftains  who  most  disHngoished 
themselves  in  this  war,  were  Eustratos,  the 
leader  of  500  men;  Zonga&  kUled  in  1827  be- 
fore Athens ;  Karaiakaskes,  leader  of  600  men, 
and  who  perished  under  the  widls  of  Athens; 
KaltzodemoS)  killed  before  Missoknighi ;  Odys- 
seus, Earataaso,  and  Marco  Bozzaris,.the  com- 
mander of  the  Snliotes. 

ARMENIA,  a  country  occupying  the  north- 
east portion  of  Tarkey  in  Asia,  lying  S.  E.  of 
the  filack  sea,  having  a  trend  of  S,  W.  and 
B.  E.,  with  an  angle  of  iS^'  from  hit  87''  80'  to 
41°  81'  N.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  49,096 
sq.  m.  Ancient  Armenia  was  somewhat  more 
extensive,  though  its  boundaries,  especially  the 
western  and  southern,  for  lack  of  naturaldeter- 
minationS)  were  in  almost  constant  change 
during  the  politioal  struggles  of  which  it  waa 
the  arena  for  nearly  2,000  yjears.  Taken  in  a 
wide  acceptance  as  to  time,  ancient  Armenia 
mat  be  bounded,  or  rather  indicated,  as  ex- 
tending from  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Euphrates 
(until  190  B.  0.,  a  part  of  Armenia,  known 
then  as  Armenia  Minor,  was  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates ;  aoon  after  the  division  it  was  ab- 
aorbed  into  the  neighboring  states)  to  the  Eoor* 
distan  mountains,  and  firom  the  Black  sea  to 
the  Buhtan,  which  divided  it  from  the  country 
of  the  Earduchians.  Thus  indicated,  Armenia 
includes  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Euphrates  so 
fieu*  south  as  the  modem  town  of  Bir  in  Meso* 
potamia,  the  northern  half  of  the  valley  of 
Tigria,  the  westtfn  slope  of  the  Eoordistan 
mountains,  the  entire  basin  of  the  Tchoruk,  and 
the  head- water  valley  of  the  £oor.  It  is  an  ele- 
vated table  land  (being  part  of  the  great  plateau 
of  Iran),  supportiiag  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Koordistan  mountains  the  lake  Van,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6,467  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
weU  watered  by  5  principal  rivers  (Euphrates, 
Tigris,  Koor,  Aras,  and  Tchoruk),  and  their  tribu- 
taries, which  find  their  way  into  the  Bkck  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  the  Persian  gulf;  traversed  by 
8 I0II7  chains  of  mountains  (Bin  Gheul,  a  brandi 
of  the  Oancaaian  in  the  north,  the  Taurus  in  the 
south,  and  the  Eoordistan  on  the  east),  and  in- 
tsn^eraed  with  numerous  lakes.  In  geological 
aspect  it  gives  indications,  by  the  trap  and  por- 
phyritie  composition  of  its  mountains,  and  the 
evident  volcanic  character  of  the  higher  peaks, 
that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  mighty  up- 
heavid.  Yoloanic  action  is  not  yet  extinct,  an 
eruption  of  Ararat  having  oociuTed  in  1840. 
Armenia  abounds  in  silver,  lead,  iron,  coppei^ 
rock  salt,  and  mineral  waters.  Trap  and  por- 
phyry are  principally  confined  to  the  norui — 
the  salt  formations  are  central  The  principal 
lake  is  Van,  which  lies  in  a  basin  formed  by 
ib»  Koordistan,  Eareh,  Amadiah,  and  Taurus 
mountains,  and  has  an  area  of  2^000  s^  m. 
The  climate  of  Armenia  is  severe.  Wmter  lasts 
from  October  to  May,  the  summer  is  short  and 
warm,  and  the  transitions  of  temperature  are 
abrupL  It  is,  nevertheless,  generally  regarded 
by  travellers  as  a  healthv  region.  Its  agrioul<» 
taxal  resoorcea  are  good^  but  a  laige  portioa  of 
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the  land  is  nuimproTed.  It  is  beet  adapted  to 
cereal  produots  and  grazing.  Its  principal  cities 
are:  1.  Erzronm,  sitnated  on  the  head- waters 
of  the  Kara  So,  founded  in  415,  an  important 
military  station  under  the  Byzantine  emperors^ 
and  now  under  the  Turks,  and  a  halting  place 
for  caravans.  Pop.  40,000.  It  is  in  the  present 
pashalic  of  the  same  name.  2.  Ears,  situated 
in  the  pashalic  of  Ears,  100  miles  east  and  north 
of  Erzroum,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Aras^ 
and  has  a  military  importance.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians  in  1855,  but  was  restored 
by  treaty,  soon  after.  Pop.  12,000.  8.  Mooeh. 
sitnated  on  the  Murad  Ohai,  88  miles  south  oi 
Erzroum,  in  the  pashalic  of  Van.  It  has  some 
manu&cturing  importance,  and  is  the  seat  of 
some  western  trade.  Pop.  7,000.  4.  Bayazid^ 
situated  in  the  north'-east  part  of  the  pashalic 
of  Van.  Pop.  2,000.  5.  Van,  on  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  Van  has  some  importance 
from  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics,  *the 
raw  cotton  being  imported  from  Persia.  6.  Bar 
toum,  sitnated  on  the  Black  sea,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tchoruk,  in  the  pashalic  of  Ears.  7. 
Bitlia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  pasha- 
lic of  Van. — ^The  Armenians  call  themselves 
JBaikg,  from  Baigy  whom  they  assign  to  the 
time  of  Belns  (2200  B.  0.),  and  consider  a  de- 
scendant of  Japhet.  They  relate  that  Haig 
emigrated  to  Armenia  on  account  of  t^e  op- 
pressions of  Belus.  Herodotus  considers  the 
Armenians  of  Phrygian  origin,  Strabo  of  Thes- 
salian.  They  derived  the  name  of  Armenians, 
or  Aramides,  fh>m  Aram,  who  lived  about  800 
years  after  Haig,  and,  by  his  warlike  exploits, 
first  gave  his  subjects  political  importance,  and  - 
so  a  name.  But  they  soon  lost  their  political 
importance,  under  his  son,  and  became  tribu- 
taiy  to  Assyria,  until  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury B.  0.,  when  they  again  became  independ- 
ent. This  independence  they  maintainea  un- 
til 825  B.  C,  when  tiiey  became  subject  to 
Macedonia  for  180  years,  and  aoain  (190  B.  0.) 
free,  availing  themselves  of  a  defeat  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  by  the  Romans.  Armenia  was 
now  divided  into  Mak)T  and  Minor  Armenia,  and 
governed  respectively  by  two  Armenian  nobles, 
Artaxias  and  Zariadnis.  Zariadras  soon  lost  the 
independence  of  Armenia  Minor  (m  the  fiaU  of 
Mithridates) ;  Armenia  Mfl\jor  remained  quietly 
under  the  government  of  the  Arsaoida  until  84 
B.  0.,  firom  which  time  she  became  the  subject 
and  arena  of  perpetual  struggles  between  the 
Romans  and  Persians,  with  various  fortunes  to 
herself,  until  A.  D.  887,  when,  by  compact  be- 
tween Theodosius  and  Sapores,  the  disputed 
territory  was  peaoelhlly  partitioned.  Over 
eastern  Armenia,  Sapor^  througli  motives  of 
policy,  appointed  as  viceroy  a  descendant  of  the 
Arsacidie.  But  in  less  than  40  years  this  last 
vestige  of  independ^ce  passed  away^and  Perna 
now  directed  her  energies  to  eradicate  the 
Christian  religion  from  her  sul^ugated  province, 
and  substitute  in  its  place  the  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster,  and  then  religious  persecution  added 
its  weight  to  political  oppression.    But  the  dis- 


tresses of  Armenia  did  not  end  even  here. 
From  682  she  was  the  arena  of  a  violent  Etrng^ 
gle  between  the  Grecian  and  Mohammedu 
powers,  till  857,  when  the  Mohammedans  ob- 
tained possession.  Soon  after,  throu^  the  in- 
trigues of  Ashdod,  commenced  the  JBamtide 
dynasty,  which  continued  till  1079,  when  it 
was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  assassinataon  of 
the  last  prince  of  the  line,  and  Armenia  soffered 
a  triple  dismemberment  to  the  Greeks,  Torb, 
and  Koords.  An  inconsiderable  emigration  after- 
ward established  a  principality  north  of  Gilicia, 
important  only  in  history  frx>m  the  aid  it  ren- 
dered to  the  crusades,  a  century  later.  This 
principality  was  subjugated  by  the  Mamelokes 
in  the  14th  century,  and  thus  ends  Armeniu 
nationality.  Since  that  time  the  ArmemuB 
have  been  simply  plunder  for  any  nation  which 
has  bad  a  surplus  of  brute  force  to  expend. 
Overrun  by  the  Ottomans  (1588),  by  the  Pe^ 
sians  (1604),  Armenia  has  arrived  at  a  second 
tripartite  division  to  Buama,  Turkey,  and  Per- 
sia, Of  this  division  Mount  Ararat  is  the  de- 
parting point,  the  Bussian  power  extending  to 
the  north  and  east,  and  forming  her  trans-Osa- 
casian  territorv — ^the  Persian  lo  the  east  and 
south,^  over  the  provmce  oP  Arubijan,  and 
Turkey  to  the  north  and  west^  making^  the 
pashalics  of  Erzroum,  Trebizond,  Y an,  £[ar8, 

and  Diarbekir.    

ARMENIAN  OHUBOH.  Though  Ohristian- 
ity  was  known  in  Armenia  so  early  as  the  2d 
century,  it  was  not  until  the  4th  century  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  having  obtained  a  footholi 
In  802  Tiridates,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidso,  and 
many  of  the  Armenian  nobles,  embraced  the 
Ohristian  faith,  and  in  819  he  was  confirmed  as 
tiie  pontiff  of  Armenia.  Ohristianity  thus  became 
the  established  religion  of  the  land.  In  theology 
the  Armenian  church  was  at  first  Augustinian, 
adopting  the  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Atbanasian 
creeds.  Later  in  her  history  (6th  centory), 
Monophysitic  views  were  introduced  into  Ar- 
menia by  Jacob  Barodeus,  which  led  to  a  schism 
in  the  church,  the  Monophysitic  branch,  which 
was  the  majority,  of  course  separating  them- 
selves from  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
church.  The  two  parties  were  violently  op- 
posed to  each  other,  though  differing  but  slight- 
ly in  opinion.  The  schismatics  affirmed  the 
absorption  of  the  human  nature  of  Ohrist  into 
the  divine— the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  alone — ^redemptioii  from  origi- 
nal sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Ohrist — its  approjm- 
atioft  by  baptism — and  redemption  from  actual 
ain  by  penance  and  auricular  confession.  They 
adhere  to  the  7  sacraments  of  the  Roman  churd), 
perform  baptism  by  a  trine  immersion,  believe  in 
the  mediation  of  saints,  tlie  adoration  of  images 
and  transubstantiation,  and  administer  the  holy 
communion  in  both  kinds  to  laymen.  They  deny 
purgatorial  penance,  and  yet  think  the  prayers  of 
the  pious  will  help  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
Their  faith  has  evidently  leas  of  the  ascetie  than 
that  of  the  conservative  party.  The  religious 
dissensions,8nd  more  particularly  the  politicid  op- 
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pre»0D9  of  Armenia,  have  soattered  the  Arme- 
nian chnrch  in  a  second  Jewish  dispersion.  But 
in  church  polity  they  are  subject  to  a  central 
Oatholicos  or  patriarch.  Since  the  Bossian 
oonqnest  of  Eriwan,  the  Oatholicos  resides  at 
Eriwao,  is  proposed  by  the  archbishops  from 
gmong  their  nomber,  and  is  iHppointed  by  the 
emperor.  There  are  seven  degrees  of  the  Anne* 
niaa  clergy:  1,  the  priesthood;  2,  the  arch- 
deaoons;  3,  the  snbdeaoons;  4,  the  torch- 
bearers;  5,  the  exorcists;  6,  tiie  readers; 
7,  the  doorkeepers.  The  oflOoes  of  these  seve- 
ral ranks  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
titles.  Owing  to  the  laoK  of  asceticism  in  the 
Armenian  chores,  cloister  life  is  not  so  frequent 
as  under  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  The  piety 
of  the  Armenian  chnrch  has,  for  the  last  100 
years,  taken  a  somewhat  practical  form  of  de- 
velopment, in  the  labors  of  the  Mechitharists  to 
eircolate  religious  knowledge  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  communion,  from  their  publishing 
establishment  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  The 
Mechitharists  sprung  more  particularly  from 
the  conservative  branch  of  the  Armenian 
church.  The  labors  of  Protestant  missionaries 
are  also  extending  among  them. 

ARMENIANLITERATURE.  The  Arme- 
nians,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence, 
throu^  all  the  political  disasters  which  have 
dgnalized  their  history,  have  always  exhibited 
a  strong  love  for  a  national  literature,  and  a 
persistent  tendency  toward  its  development, 
until  A.  D.  819,  the  Armenians  were  Parsees, 
at  which  time  the  Christian  religion  was  Intro- 
dnoed  among  them  by  Gregory  the  Illuminated. 
The  literature  of  Armenia,  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  is  contained  in  a  few  songs 
<ff  ballads,  which  have  been  collected  by  Moses 
of  Chorene,  and  Armenian  civilization  was  only 
that  which  could  be  wrought  out  by  the  Zoro- 
asterian  philosophy.  The  new  faith  of  the  Ar- 
menians operated  favorably  and  powerftilly  on 
their  literature.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Armenia,  the  Grecian  language  and 
leaminff  were  exciting  the  profoundest  idmira- 
tion  and  esteem  of  the  eminent  divines,  and  of 
the  choroh  generally.  The  attempt  was  making 
to  bring  the  results  of  Orecian  philosophy  to 
the  aid  of  Christian  theology,  as  the  fruit  of 
which  so  many  modifications  crept  into  the 
popular  faith.  The  natural  result  of  this  great 
attention  to  Greek  literature  was  immediatelv 
manifest  on  the  literary  history  of  Armenia.  A 
multitude  of  Grecian  works  were  translated, 
commented  upon,  and  their  philosophy  adopted. 
Thus,  we  may  say  that  Armenian  literature 
erected  itself  upon  a  Grecian  basis.  About  this 
time  the  alphabet  of  d8  characters,  in  present 
use  in  the  Armenian  language,  was  invented  by 
Mesrob,  or,  according  to  his  own  account,  was 
received  by  him  from  heaven  in  a  dream.  In 
conneetkm  with  its  introduction  the  language 
naturally  underwent  many  modifications  both 
in  orthography  and  syntax,  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  strong^  Ch^ian  current  that  was  setting  in 
upon  the  Armenian  miud,  the  language  has  re- 


ceived its  most  marked  features,  syntactical  and 
orthographical,  from  beyond  the  Archipelago. 
The  ulterior  purpose  of  Mesrob,  in  reducing 
the  language  to  a  new  alphabet^  was  the  publi* 
cation  of  an  Armenian  Bible.  This  was  com- 
menced A  D.  411,  and  was  the  work  of  nearly 
half  a  century  with  Mesrob  and  his  three  sons, 
whom  he  had  educated  especially  for  the  task. 
Many  works  were  about  this  period  translated 
frt>m  the  Greek  into  the  Armenian  tongue. 
The  completion  of  Mesrob's  Bible  gave  a  pow- 
erful impulse  to  Armenian  learning,  while  it 
also  stamped  upon  that  learning  a  religious 
bharacter  which  it  has  never  lost.  Then  came 
the  Monophysite  doctrines  into  the  Armenian 
church,  through  the  missionaries  of  Julian  of 
Halicamassus,  and  the  consequent  separation  of 
the  Armenian  Christians  from  the  communion  of 
the  Greek  church  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
(451).  From  the  dth  to  the  lOth  century  is  the 
golden  age  of  Armenian  literature.  The  cause 
of  its  temporary  decline  at  this  period  is  to  be 
found  in  the  invasion  of  the  Arabians  in  855^ 
when  manv  of  the  inhabitants  were  con- 
verted to  the  Mohanmiedan  fiuth,  and  many 
more  compelled  to  suffer  persecution  for  their 
refusal  to  abjure  Christianity.  For  the  next 
200  years  Armenia  was  the  subject  of  a  bitter 
contention  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks. 
But  when  after  the  fall  of  the  Bagratide  dynasty, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Armenia  to  the  Greek 
empire,  the  new  Armenian  principality  was  es- 
tablished on  the  Mediterranean,  literature  again 
revived,  and  until  the  14th  century  was  in  a 
thriving  condition.  At  this  epoch  (1875)  the 
territory  of  the  new  principality  which  had 
until  that  time  been  held  by  the  Mamelukes, 
was  wrested  from  them  by  tiie  Ottomans,  and 
the  Armenians  were  again  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  scattered,  like  the  Jews,  among  the 
nati<His  of  the  earth.  From  that  time,  the 
literature  of  the  Armenians  has  almost  steadily 
declined.  After  the  migration,  they  established 
themsehres  in  Bussia,  Grerroanv,  India,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Amid  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  position,  they  nevertheless 
preserve  not  only  a  great  unity  of  religious 
laith,  but  the  same  unwearied  desire  to  sustain 
a  national  literature.  But  it  is  at  present  limited 
to  the  somewhat  unproductive  though  laudable 
efforts  of  the  Mechitharists,  who  (1  TOO)  establish- 
ed themselves  on  a  lagoon  in  the  Venetian  gulf, 
where  they  have  a  printing  press,  from  which, 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  they  have 
issued  several  translations  of  important  religious 
works,  such  as  those  of  Philo,  Chiysostom,  and 
St  Basil.  The  convent  and  printing  establish- 
ment of  these  monks  is  on  the  island  of  San  Laza- 
ro.  The  monks  are  admirable  scholars.  They 
now  publish  a  semi-monthly  paper  in  the  Arme- 
nian language,  whidi  is  circulated  and  read 
among  the  scattered  fiimilies  of  the  Armenian 
&ith.  The  articles  for  this  paper  are  original, 
and  written  by  the  inmates  of  the  institution* 
They  are  also  from  time  to  time  translating 
and  publishing  the  standard  works  of  France^ 
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Italy^,  England,  and  Qennan  j.  A  recent  traveller 
Bays  that  thej  print  the  Armeniaa  creed,  which 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  Romaa  oharch  in 
d7  difiEerent  langaagen,  all  in  one  yolume.  "  I  was 
not  a  little  mirpris^"  hesaya,  "  to  find  *Unole 
Tom^a  Oabin'  translated  bj  the  joung  monk 
who  showed  ns  through  the  establishment.  The 
library  of  this  institotion  has  some  fine  manu- 
scripts and  books.  We  were  shown  a  mann- 
Boript  copy  of  the  scriptores  in  the  Armenian 
language.  It  was  most  beautifully  executed." 
(Edwards's  "Random  Sketches  and  Notes  of  Eu- 
ropean Travel")  The  Armenian  literature  is  not 
rich  in  poetiT.  A  little  saored  poetry  is  aU  it 
can  boast.  The  Armenian  language  is  by  some 
writers  set  down  as  an  original  tongue,  by 
others  a  mixed  dialect  from  4  langnages,  and  so 
comparatively  modem.  It  is  lacking  in  eu- 
phony, owing  to  an  abundance  of  consonants, 
deficient  in  diistinctions  of  gender,  redundant  in 
case,  inflections,  and  uses  articles  as  suffixes, 
like  the  northern  and  less  cultured  languages. 
Byron  studied  the  Armenian  language  in  tills 
convent  at  San  Lazaro.  His  study,  table,  and 
chair,  are  shown  to  visitors.  His  teacher  died 
in  1854. 

ARMERO  Y  PENERANDA,  Fbastoisoo,  a 
Spanish  admiral  and  statesman,  bom  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  commenced  his 
naval  career  as  midshipman  in  1822.  He  was 
present  at  the  2d  siege  of  Bilboa  bv  the  Oarlists^ 
during  the  civil  war  between  them  and  the 
partisans  of  Queen  Ohristina,  and  for  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion  was  promoted  to  tiie  rank  of 
lieutenant.  He  was  soon  after  made  captain, 
and  raised  to  the  command  of  the  naval  division 
of  Catalonia.  In  1840  he  was  minister  of  msr 
rine,  and  accompanied  the  queen  regent  and 
Queen  Isabella  to  Valencia.  After  the  events 
of  Barcelona  had  compelled  the  queen  regeht  to 
quit  Spain,  he  retired  from  political  life,  but 
retumed  to  it  in  1843,  and  was  minister  of 
marine  under  the  administration  of  Narvaez, 
and  afterward  under  that  of  Isturitz.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Span- 
ish  squadron  at  Ouba.  On  his  retum  to  Spain, 
he  took  a  place  in  the  Bravo  Murillo  cabinet  as 
minister  of  marine,  but  resigned  the  office  a 
short  time  before  the  dissolution  of  the  minis* 
try.  In  1866  he  attained  by  seniority  the  rank 
of  chief  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  in  1867,  on  the 
retirement  of  Narvaez,  became  prime  minister 
of  Spiun.  His  character  for  moderation,  frank- 
nesS)  and  integrity,  and  his  eminent  militaiy 
and  administrative  services,  have  won  him  a 
high  degree  of  respect  in  his  native  country. 

ARMFELT.  L  Kahl  Gtjbtap,  baron,  a  Swe- 
dish general,  bom  Nov.  9, 1666.  in  Ingerman- 
land,  at  that  time  a  province  or  Sweden,  died 
Oct  20, 1786.  As  a  young  man  he  served  in 
the  army  of  France  more  than  12  years,  greatlv 
distinguishing  himself  by  bravery.  He  took 
part,  afterward,  in  the  wars  of  Oharies  XIL, 
served  at  Pultowa,  and  directed  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  Helsingfors  against  Peter  the  Great. 
He  was  at  length  defibated  by  Aprazin  in  the 


battle  of  Stor-kyro,  Feb.  16,  1714.    He  com. 
manded  an  expedition  against  Norway  in  1718, 
but  was  repulsed  in  endeavoring  to  captors 
Drontheim.     After  the  death  of  Charles,  he 
attempted  to  effect  a  retreat  across  the  Nor- 
wegian mountains,  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1718>'19,  and  was  overtaken  by  a  stoim,  in 
which  more  than  600  of  his  men  were  frozen  to 
death.    Notwithstanding  his  repeated  misfor- 
tunea^  he  was  appointed,  in  1785,  conunander- 
in-chief  of  the  Finnish  army.    H.  Gustat  Mo- 
BiTz,  baron,  a  Swedish  general  bom  at  Fuva 
in  Finland,  in  1757,  and  died  at  Tsarsko&^o 
in  1814    He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  Rusaa,  and  was  a  great  fiivorite  with 
Gustavus  III.    He  rose  still  higher  in  his  favor 
by  his  efforts  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  aiis- 
tocratic  party  to  which  Gustavus  was  strenu- 
ously opposed,  and  by  his  honorable  military 
career.    Gustavus,  before  he  died,  not  only  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  Stockholm,  but  also 
made  a  codicQ  to  his  will  for  the  purpose  d 
naming  him  member  of  the  council  of  regency 
during  the  minority  of  Gustavus  lY.    But  Gus- 
tavus had  not  suffident  strength  left  to  sign  hs 
name  in  ftill  to  the  codicil ;  ne  could  only  put 
his  first  initial  to  it.     The  duke  of  Soder- 
mannland  who  had  been  previously  named  in 
the  will  in  connection  with  the  regency,  availed 
himself  of  the  defective  signature  of  the  oodicU, 
to  repudiate  it,  and  actually  threw  it  into  tibe 
fire.    Nor  was  the  duke  contented  with  destroy- 
ing the  codidl  and  nulli^ring  the  nomiiiAtion  of 
the  king;  he  could  not  fozget  the  preference 
which  had  been  shown  to  Annfelt.    There  wss 
still  another  circumstance  which  was  calculated 
to  incense  the  duke  against  Armfelt.     He  was 
in  love  with  a  young  noblewoman  connected 
with  the  court  of  the  name  of  Yon  RudenskOld, 
and  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  yoang  lady, 
far  from  loving  him,  was  in  love  with  another, 
and  that  other  the  same  man  who  had  alienated 
from  him  the  good  will  of  his  king.    The  duke — 
who,  during  &e  minority  of  Gustavus  IV.,  was 
onmipotent  in  Sweden — ^was  bent  on  v^ig^ce. 
He  caused  the  younff  lady  to  be  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction,  while  Armfelt  was  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  governor  and  removed  to 
Naples,  ostensibly  as  ambassador  of  Sweden  at 
the  SioHan  cour^  but  really  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  him  out  of  the  way  and  consummating 
his  ruin  during  his  absence.    This  was  done  by 
indicting  him  for  treason,  branding  him  as  a 
criminal,  confiscating  his  property,  and  by  tak- 
ing awav  from  Mm  his  titles  and  his  privileges 
as  a  nobleman.    A  requisition  for  his  arrest  was 
sent  out  to  Naples,  and  it  was  even  said  that 
an  attempt  was  made  upon  Armfeit^a  life  by 
murderers  in  the  pay  of  the  duke.    He  sue- 
oeeded  in  makins  his  escape  ftx)m  Naples  and 
proceeded  to  St  retersbuig,  but,  as  he  was  not 
very  favorably  received  by  the  Ozai^  he  left 
Russia  for  (Germany,  where  he  remained  until 
1799,  when,  on  the  advent  of  Gustavus  IV. 
to  the  thnme,  lie  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Stookholm,  reinstated  in  his  former  ixiaitiony 
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appointed  rainister  to  tbo  court  of  Vienna,  and 
in  1807  general  of  infantrj.  After  having 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  war  in  Pomerania, 
and  in  1808  against  Norway,  he  resigned  his 
office,  bat  intended  to  remain  in  Stockholm, 
when  a  liaison  with  the  famous  countess  Piper 
Invoked  him  again  in  difficulties  with  the 
Snredish  police.  He  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Russian  amhassador,  who  induced 
him  to  enter  the  service  of  Russia.  He  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  count  hj  the  Russian 
gOYernment,  appointed  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Abo,  memher  of  the  Russian  senate, 
and  president  of  the  affairs  of  Finland,  in  which 
latter  country  he  died.  Though  he  possessed 
manj  eminent  qualities,  he  would  never  have 
become  so  extensively  known  to  fame  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  persecution  to  which  he  was 
ibr  some  time  subjected. 

ARMIANSKOI-BAZAR,  or  Bazab  of  thk 
AiMSNiAfia,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Russia,  gov- 
ernment o(  Taurida,  on  the  principal  road  ^m 
Russia  to  the  Crimea.  Upward  of  20,000  cart- 
loads of  salt  annually  pass  through  it  from  the 
salt  lakes  of  the  Crimea  for  the  supply  of  the 
sonth  of  Russia. 

ABMI6ER  in  Roman  antiquities,  an  armor- 
bearer.  In  England  it  ia  the  Latin  word  for 
an  esquire,  as  mUss  is  for  knight.  All  such  are 
alloired  to  have  a  coat  of  arms. 

AKMILLA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  bracelet 
worn  by  Roman  females  and  warriors,  the 
fonner  for  ornament,  the  latter  as  rewards  for 
distinguished  services. — An  ornament  worn  on 
the  ancles  bv  Africans  and  Asiatics;  also 
the  ring  on  the  hinge  of  a  door ;  also  an  ana- 
tomical term  with  the  ancient  anatomists,  sig- 
nifying the  coverings  of  the  6  nerves  of  the 
brain. 

ARMEN*,  RoBSBT,  an  English  player,  author, 
And  associate  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Shakespeare's  company  of  playersw  and 
bis  name  appears  in  the  original  list  or  the 
performers  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  given  in  the 
first  folio  edition  of  his  works.  He  translated 
a  small  Italian  novel,  the  "  Italian  Taylor  and 
his  Boy,"  and  wrote  a  dramatio  piece  entitled 
the  ''Historyof  the  Two  Maidaof  More  Clacke;'' 
And  he  is  alluded  to  by  Nash  in  1602  as  a 
writer  of  stories  and  ballads.  His  only  work 
which  at  present  has  either  interest  or  value  is 
entitled  **  A  Nest  of  Ninnies,  simply  of  them- 
selves without  compound.  Stultomm  plena 
Bont  omnia.  By  Robert  Armin,  1608."  This 
tract  is  composed  of  dull  aneodotes  of  the  do- 
mestic fools  and  jesters  of  the  time,  and  is 
interesting  as  showing  something  of  the  real 
life  from  which  the  greiat  dramatist  got  the  ele- 
stents  of  the  fools  in  his  plays.  Only  a  single 
copy  of  the  original  edition  of  this  book  re- 
niama,  which  is  found  in  the  Bodleian  libranr. 
It  was  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  society  in 

ARMINIANS.  The  Arminian  movement  in 
theology  may  be  regarded  as  antipodal  to  the 
Calyinistic.    It  takes  its  name  from  James  Ar- 
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minius,  but  the  doctrines  of  this  theologian  were 
more  Lutheran,  and  less  anti-Calvinistic  than 
those  of  the  Arminian  party.  It  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  history  of  Arminianism  correcUy,  it 
is  so  mixed  up  with  the  political  and  civil  in- 
terests that  were  then  occupying  and  disturb- 
ing the  United  Pt'ovinces,  in  their  struggles 
with  Spain.  In  a  desperate  juncture  of  their 
Spanish  difficulties,  the  Netherlands  had  sent  an 
embassy  both  to  the  French  and  English  courts, 
and  were  about  equally  divided  at  home  as  to 
which  of  these  powers  they  would  offer  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces.  The  counsels  for 
the  English  throne  Anally  prevailed,  and  a  dep^ 
utation  headed*  by  Bameveldt,  the  grand  pen- 
sionary, made  a  formal  offer  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  Elizabeth.  The  course  pursued  by  the 
English  court  on  this  offer,  divided  the  popular 
sentiment  of  the  Netherlands  into  two  great 
parties :  the  military,  acting  under  Maurice  the 
Stadtholder,  the  successor  of  William,  and  the 
civil,  under  Bameveldt.  Bameveldt  had  early 
espoused  the  cause  of  Arminius,  against  the 
Gomarists  (though  himself  persondly  more 
in  sympathy  wim  Gomarus),  while  Maurice, 
thou^  an  Arminian  in  sentiment,  supported 
the  Calvinistic  theology.  Thus  did  the  theo- 
logical forces  of  this  movement  lend  themselves 
to  political  intrigues,  and  heighten  the  animosi- 
ties of  political  strife  with  sectarian  bittemess. 
Arminianism  became  identified  with  the  cause 
of  popular  liberty,  while  Calvinism  lent  itself 
to  Maurice,  in  the  attempt  to  establish  him  as 
the  sovereign  of  the  provmoes.  The  Arminian 
party  drew  up  and  presented  to  the  states  of 
Holland  (1610)  a  remonstrance,  and  were  con- 
sequently termed  remonstrants.  To  accomplish 
his  purpose,  Maurice,  who  was  sustained  by  the 
miyori^,  bent  his  energies  to  securing  the  call- 
ing of  a  synod  which  should  decide  between  the 
Cfdvinistio  and  Arminian  parties,  and  was  suc- 
cessful. The  synod  of  Dort  was  convened  for 
this  purpose  by  the  states-general,  in  1618,  nine 
years  after  the  death  of  Artfiinius.  At  this 
synod,  which  was  in  session  for  6  months,  the 
Arminian  cause  was  mainly  defended  by  Simon 
Episcopius,  though  the  Arminians  were  sum- 
marily expelled  jfrom  the  deliberations  of  the 
council,  and  allowed  to  appear  only  as  an  ac- 
cused party.  The  Calvimstic  party  of  course 
triumphed  in  a  synod  thus  organized,  the  re- 
monstrants were  condenmed,  their  preachers 
deposed,  Bameveldt  executed,  Grotius  impris- 
oned for  life,  and  Calvinism  declared  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  reformed  church.  The 
distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Dort  Arminians 
may  l^  set  down  thus :  1.  The  divine  election 
grounds  on  a  foreseen  personal  faith,  in  the 
elect.  2.  Faith,  and  sincere  (though  not  per- 
fect) obedience  the  conditions  of  justification 
and  salvation,  as  the  perfect  obedience  of  Adam 
would  have  justified  and  saved  him,  because 
Christ's  satisfaction  makes  up  the  deficiency  in 
our  own  obedience.  8.  That  on  account  of  the  re- 
demption in  Christ,  none  will  be  condenmed  for 
origmal  sin.    The  Arminians  were  also  called 
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Freewillers,  and  Semi-Pelagians,  and  later  hare 
been  sometimes  designated  as  Sociniana,  not 
without  canse.  It  is  at  least  true  that  manj 
Socinians  joined  them.  Arminianism  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  continuation  of  the  anti- 
Nicene  movement  in  theology,  whioh  com- 
menced when  theologians,  no  longer  satisfied 
with  asserting  the  existence  of  three  persons  in 
one  God,  first  began  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of 
this  existence.  Though  Episcopins  defends 
himself  against  the  charge  of  Socinianism,  and 
Arminius  was  equally  scandalized  at  being 
termed  a  Pelagian,  yet  this  subordination  of 
Arminianism  to  the  Arian  movement^  in  its 
widest  sense,  will  be  justified  in  the  inevitable 
and  organic  sympathy  historically  exhibited  be- 
tween Arminianism  and  all  the  modified  forms 
of  the  Arian  faith.  Pelagius  and  Augustine 
stood  in  the  same  attitude  to  each  other  in  the 
fith  century,  as  Arminius  and  Calvin  did  11 
centuries  later,  and  Calvinism  was  but  a  revival 
of  Auffustiniam.  In  the  Nestorian,  Entychian, 
and  Monophysite  controversies,  the  same  or- 
ganic sympathy  is  no  less  generally  mani- 
fest, the  Alexandrian  school  always  being  the 
champion  of  Augustinism  and  Trinitarianism, 
and  the  Antiochene  espousing  the  cause  of 
Arianism  and  Pelagianism.  Every  new  phase 
of  Arianism,  to  this  day,  is  infallibly  Arminian, 
though  the  organic  connection  of  Uie  two  is  m>t 
80  manifest  m>m  the  distinctively  Arminubi 
side,  at  least  in  modern  times.  The  hixge  And 
powerful  body  of  Metliodists,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  are  Arminians,  and  yet  Trini- 
tarians, as  truly  as  the  Calvinistic  or  Augus- 
tinian  branch  of  Protestantism.  Arminianism 
has  not  spread  in  Germany  (at  least,  until  very 
recently,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kethodist 
nussionary  society),  owing  to  the  prevalent  re- 
ligious philosophy  of  that  country  being  more 
favorable  to  the  Calvinistic  theology.  The 
English  churchy  since  the  time  of  Laudj]  may  be 
considered  as  mdining  to  the  Arminian  side. 
In  their  forms  of  government  the  ArmLnian 
churches  are  generaSy  Episcopal 

ABMINIUS,  or  Hebmank,  James,  bom  in 
Oudewater,  South  Holland,  in  1560,  died  in 
1609.  Left  an  orphan  in  infancy,  he  was 
adopted  by  iBmilius,  a  clergyman,  and  later  by 
Snellius.  In  his  collegiate  studies  at  Leyden, 
he  distinguished  himself  for  theological  learn- 
ing. Gk>ing  thence  to  Geneva,  he  maintained 
the  same  reputation,  under  the  tuition  of  Beza, 
but  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  univer- 
sity on  account  of  his  aaherence  to  the  phi- 
losophv  of  Ramus,  an  opponent  of  the  predom- 
inant Aristotelianism  of  Geneva.  He  therefore 
retired  to  Basel,  which  university  offered  him 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  when  he  was  23  years  old. 
He  declined  the  honor,  saying  that  "for  so 
young  a  face  to  bear  that  honored  degree 
would  diminish  its  dignity."  He  next  went  to 
Padua,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Zabarella,  and 
on  his  return  to  Amsterdam  (1588)  was  re^ 
ccived  into  the  ministry,  and  appointed  over 
the  church  of  that  place.    Amsterdam  was  the 


field  of  those  mental  conflicts  through  whidi 
Arminius  attained  the  religious  views  that  gave 
&me  to  his  name  and  bitterness  to  his  life.  The 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  had  been 
attacked,  and  the  church  d^ired  that  Arminiiis 
should  defend  it,  and  also  sustain  the  views  of 
Beza  against  the  intralapsarians  of  Delft    He 
undertook  the  task,  but  before  its  completica 
he  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  the  p«^esti- 
i^ation  of  Calvin  to  the  firee  grace  of  Anninios, 
and  had  entered  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  <^po- 
sition   to.  the   dominant  £uth  of  the  times. 
Nevertheless,  because  he  rejected  Pelagianism, 
he  was  chosen,  thoueh  reluctantly,  professor  at 
Leyden  (1608)  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Gunius.    But  he  soon  excited 
great  opposition  on  account  of  his  doctrines, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  anagranos,  which,  after 
the  custom  of  the  tames,  were  constmctod  aa. 
his  name.    He  also  oppos^  the  requisitiim  that 
the  preachers  should  annually  sign  a  pledge  to 
abide  by  the  doctrines  of  the  confessioii  and  the 
catechism.    This  brought  down   upon  him  a 
storm  of  persecution  from  a  set  of  zealots  in 
Holland,  who  urged  the  measure.    In  the  pul- 
pit he  was  plain,  persuaave,  and  forcible  in  ar- 
gument, with  something  of  acerbity  both  in  his 
public  and  private  life,  probably  less  constitu- 
tional than  the  result  of  the  strifes  in  which  his 
sentiments  involved  him,  in  an  age  when  theo- 
logical dogmas  were   so  violently   discussed. 
The  personal  religious  &ith  of  Arminius  is  to 
be  distinguished  f^om  that  of  the  theological 
school  to  which  he  has  given  his  name.     Kor  ia 
he  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  special  sense  the 
originator  of  the  Arminian  movement  in  theol- 
ogy.   Hia  views  more  nearly  coincided  with 
those  of  Melanchthon.  The  faith  of  Arminian- 
ism was  more  distinctly  defined  by  £piscopiu3 
at  the  synod  of  Dort,  9  years  after  the  death 
of  Arminius. 

ARMINIUS,  in  German  Hsbiu^tk,  prince  of 
the  Cherusci,  a  German  tribe,  and  the  liberator 
of  Germany,  bom  about  16  B.  C.  At  that  time 
the  Romans  were  more  and  more  ezt^iding 
their  dominion  over  Germany,  penetrating  into 
the  interior,  constructing  military  roads  and 
fortified  camps,  subduing  some  tribes^  and  ma- 
king others  their  allies.  Many  of  the  Germans 
willingly  entered  the  Roman  military  service, 
and  acquired  Roman  culture,  customs,  and  man- 
ners. Among  these  were  Arminius  and  his 
brother  ilavius,  who  served  the  Romans  on  the 
Danube  as  leaders  of  an  auxiliary  body  of  the 
CheruscL  Arminius  thus  became  a  Roman 
citizen  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  ma^ered 
the  Latin  language,  Roman  military  tactics^  and 
policy.  Returning  after  several  years  to  his 
coantry,  he  found  it  smarting  under  the  iron 
rule  and  tiie  exactions  of  varus,  a  Roman 
gK)vemor,  who  among  other  oppressioas  obliged 
me  Germans  to  submit  to  the  Koman  civO  law 
and  to  conduct  their  private  litigations  before 
Roman  judges  and  through  Roman  advocates. 
He  determined  to  liberate  his  country,  and,  if 
possible,  to  exterminate  the  oppresson,  whose 
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fiscM  xLombered  abont  50,000  men.    He  organ- 
ized an  eztensWe  oonspiraoy,  and  naed  the  oon- 
fidenoe  placed  in  him  by  Varna  to  diatribnte 
serend  small  detachments  of  Roman  soldiers 
among  difS^rent  tribeSi  noder  the  plea  of  main- 
taioiog  better  order  among  the  Germans.    He 
also  prevailed  npon  Y ama  to  change  the  direc- 
Uon  (A  his  maroh  wiUi  the  main  body  on  the 
wft/  to  his  winter-quarters  on  the  Rhine.  Thus 
Varofl  was  enticed  toward  theXeutobnrg  forest, 
now  portlj  the  principality  of  Lippe  and  partly 
Proasian  territory.    Arminins^  wno  accomp^ 
Died  him  on  this  maroh,  sudfiBnly  diawpeared 
and  gave  the  signal  for  insurrection*    The  Ro* 
nuns  scattered  in  the  interior  were  murdered, 
and  the  main  body  found  itself  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  infuriated  masses,  among  primitive 
forests,  marehea,  mountain  passes,  and  impassa- 
ble rivers.    The  Romans  fought  their  way  for 
3  daysi  until  almost  all  were  exterminated. 
Yarns  himself  taking  his  own   life.     From 
among  the  prisoners,  the  chiefii,  civil  and  miU- 
taiy,  were  sacrificed  to  the  goda,  the  rest  en* 
slaved.     The  Germans  boreid   holes   in   the 
tongoes  of  the  Roman  lawyers  and  judges,  say- 
ing to  them,  "Now  rattle  awOT."    This  was 
the  fiunous  destraction  of  the  Roman  legions 
which  filled  the  eternal  city  and  Augustus  its 
master  wiUi  grief  and  shame.    For  several  days 
Aognstos  would  only  utter  the  wordfl|,  ^  Varus, 
give  me  back  my  legions  I"    Germanicns,  how- 
ever, marched  from  Gaul  to  avenge  the  Men, 
and  entered  Germany,  but  returned,  after  a  short 
csmpagn,  the  same  year.   Among  the  Germans 
dissensions  soon  previuled.    Arminiua  carried 
off  Thosneldft— celebrated  afterward  in  German 
minstrelsy — daughter  of  Begestus,  and  married 
ber,  but  she  soon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
her  father.     Next  year  Germanicns  entered 
with  fi^h  troops,  rdieved  Segestua,  who  was 
besieged  by  Arminiu&  and  liberated  him, 'but 
the  pregnant  Thnsnelda  was  made  a  Roman 
dave.     Arminina   now   called   the   Oherusci 
and  other  tribes  to  arms.    Germanicns  marched 
against  him  with   80,000   men  and  a  lanpre 
fleet  on  the  Weser  and   in   the  Ems.     He 
reached  the  spot  where  lay  the  whitening  bones 
of  Uie  legions  of  Yams,  and  buried  them  witii 
military  honors.    Arminius  retreated  nntil  he 
had  drawn  the  Romans  into  narrow  passes,  and 
then  attacked  them  with  such  fdry  that  Ger* 
maoicos,  having  lost  his  cavalry,  was  obliged 
to  repeat  with  great  danger,  ana  reached  nis 
vessels  with  dilBculty ;  4  legions  under  Ocesina 
fiearoely  escaped  total  destruction  previous  to 
croesng  the  Rhine.  The  next  spring  Germanicns 
retomed  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  and 
aboat  1,000  vessels  on  the  rivers.    Beyond  the 
"^eser  in  Westphalia,  between  the  present  town 
of  Hamelin  and  Rinteln,  on  a  plain  called  the 
Woman^s  meadow,  was  fought  the   greatest 
l>attle  between  the  Germans  and  Romans.   The 
Gemiaos  were  beaten,  but  nevertheless  renewed 
the  struggle  next  day,  and  obliged  the  victorioua 
Homana  to  retreat.    This  was  the  last  time  that 
Somaa  armies  invaded  Germany  beyond  the 


lUiine,  and  Arminius  is  therefore  justly  called 
the  liberator.  According  to  a  legend,  he  dis- 
appeared in  a  mysterious  manner  during  an  in- 
terview on  a  hafr-built  bridoe  with  his  brother 
Flaviua,  who  remaiued  attached. to  the  Romans 
and  tried  to  persuade  his  brother  to  return  to 
them.  But  history  says  that  Arminius,  being 
proclaimed  chief  by  the  Ohernsoi  and  numerous 
other  tribes,  attacked  Marbod  the  chief  of  the 
Maroomanni-— an  aggregate  of  varioua  tribes  in 
the  east  of  Germany  and  on  the  Danube— his 
rival  in  pretensions  to  supreme  power,  who  was 
supported  by  Inguiomar,  the  nncle  of  Arminius. 
After  a  violent  and  terrible  struggle,  whose 
theatre  was  Saxony,  and  a  great  undeoided  bat- 
tle, Marbod  was  abandoned  by  many  of  hia 
partisans,  returned  again  to  Bohemia,  and  finally 
fled  to  the  Romans,  leaving  Arminius  in  undio- 
pnted  posseesion.  For  having  attempted  to 
exercise  his  authority  as  strictly  in  peace  aa  in 
war,  a  conspiracv  waa  organized  against  him, 
and  he  perished  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  hia 
relations  at  the  age  of  87.  Thnsnelda,  the  wife 
of  Arminius,  th^  son  Thumelicus,  bom  in 
captivity,  ana  Sigismund  brother  of  Thnsnelda, 
appeared  aa  prisonera  in  the  triumphal  cortdge 
of  Germanicua  in  Rome,  A.  D.  16.  The  lineage 
of  the  Qheruscian  princes  waa  extinct^  with  the 
exception  of  Italicus  son  of  Flavins,  orother  of 
Arminius,  who  in  the  year  47  was  given  up  by 
the  Romana  to  the  Gherusci  at  their  request. 
Tacitus  says  that  the  name  of  Arminius  waa 
alive  in  the  songs  of  the  ^^barbariana  of  hia 
time,''  and  so  it  is  still.  It  waa  the  theme  of 
many  inflaming  patriotic  songs  during  the  rising 
of  Germany  in  1813,  '14^  against  the  domination 
of  Napoleon. 

ARMl8T£AD,W.iL,  brevet  brigadier-g^ral 
in  tiie  U.  S.  army,  and  for  many  yeara  chief  of 
the  corps  of  engineers,  bom  in  1780,  died  at 
UppervUle,  Ya,  Oct  18,  1846«  He  entered 
the  army  at  18,  and  throughout  his  military 
career  was  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  for  high  moral  worth.  In  the  campaign  of 
1840,  '41,  he  commanded  the  U.  B.  troops  in 
Florida. 

ARMOR,  a  defensive  covering  for  the  head, 
limbs,  and  body,  used  as  a  protection  in  battle. 
The  use  of  armor  is  almost  as  old  as  history 
itself^  and  appears  to  be  of  almost  universal  oc- 
currence, among  all  tribes  and  peoples^  savage, 
barbarous,  or  dvilized,  among  whom  war  is 
one  of  the  conditiona  <tf  life,  while  fire-arma 
have  not  previuled  to  such  a  degree  aa  to  ren« 
der  defences  of  that  nature  useless.  It  haa 
been  asserted  by  superficial  writers,  more  given 
to  turning  antithetical  periods  than  to  ascer- 
taining facts,  that  the  earliest  forms  of  defen- 
sive  armor  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts;  and 
many  pleasing  paragnq>hs  have  been  penned, 
representing  uiat  armor,  after  travellingthrou^ 
a  complete  cirde,  from  the  lion's  hide  of  Hercules 
to  the  complete  plate  panoply  of  the  14th  century, 
had  returned  to  its  startmg  point  and  original 
type,  in  the  buffcoat  of  the  troopers  of  the  Oom- 
monwealth,  and  of  the  times  of  Oharles  2IL 
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But  of  this  there  is  no  proof^  nor  indeed  are 
there  any  reasons  for  belieyiag  aaoh  to  be  the 
case,  exoeptthatthe  base  of  the  ancient  shield,  as 
to  this  day  it  is  among  savage  nations,  was  hard- 
ened bull's  hide.  The  lion  skin  of  Hercules  is 
never  described  in  the  classics  as  armor,  but  as 
a  doak  or  robe  of  military  honor,  worn  either 
without  the  armor,  or  above  it,  as  by  the  he- 
roes of  the  niad ;  while  the  adaptation  of  the 
heads  of  wild  beasts,  wolves,  and  boars,  espedal- 
ly,  to  the  covering  of  casques,  was  clearly  a 
matter  of  decoration,  worn  in  Urrorem^  and 
not  of  defence,  like  the  leopard  skin  helmet- 
covers  of  the  French  dragoons  of  the  present 
day,  or  the  bear-skin  cfests  of  the  Eng^sh  life- 
guards. On  the  contrary,  from  all  historic  evi- 
dence, we  find  that,  from  the  times  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
bronze,  or  brass,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  was 
the  material  of  the  helmets  and  body  armor 
of  all  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity,  their 
shields  and  bucklers  beinff  variously  manufac- 
tured of  many  folds  of  bim's  hide  bound  and 
embossed  with  brass :  of  thin  planks  covered 
with  leather,  and  simjlarly  bound  with  brass  or 
iron  and  stuaded ;  of  wicker-work  sheathed  with 
wild  beasts'  hairy  hides;  or  of  solid  metal,  usu- 
ally Oorinthian  bronze.  The  first  form  was 
that  of  the  heroic  buckler  of  Homer,  covering 
the  champion  from  his  chin  to  his  ancles ;  the 
second^  that  of  the  oblong  and  externally  con- 
vex shield  of  the  legions :  the  third,  that  of  the 
small  shields  of  many  of  the  oriental  nations; 
the  fourth,  that  of  the  round  bronze  targe  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Macedonian  phalanx,  of  which  l^ose 
of  the  best  quality  were  manu&ctured  at  Argos. 
— ^The  use  of  iron  or  steel,  whether  for  defen- 
sive or  offensive  arms,  is  comparatively  recent ; 
and  it  would  appear  that,  while  the  ancients 
possessed,  like  the  Mexicans  when  first  discov- 
ered, the  secret  of  tempering  and  hardening  cop- 
per, or  bronze,  so  that  it  would  repel  a  sword- 
blow  or  pike-thrust  without  bending,  and 
even  carry  a  cutting  edge,  which  modem  skill 
and  science,  cannot  effect,  they  had  not  the 
knowledge  how  to  temper  steel.  iEschylus,  it 
is  true,  mentions  steel  {chalybi)  as  synonymous 
with  tiie  sword;  but  he  qualifies  the  use  by 
terming  it  "the  Scythian  stranger,"  thweby 
indicatmg  its  foreign  origin  and  its  little  use  in 
Greece,  where,  until  a  much  later  period, 
sword  blades  and  spear  heads  were  made  of 
copper  or  bronze,  not  of  steel  or  iron.— So  late- 
ly even  as  the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  surgical 
instruments,  scalpels,  knives,  and  lancets,  vary- 
ing but  little  from  the  modern  form,  were  made 
of  bronze,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  specimens 
recovered  from  the  excavations.  The  Romans, 
however,  at  an  early  date,  used  steel  for  their 
weapons,  probably  introduced  from  Spain,  al- 
though bronze  was,  to  the  last,  the  material  of 
their  helmets,  breastplates,  and  greaves,  many 
of  which  are  still  extant  of  rare  beauty  of 
workmanship,  and — ^though  of  insignificant 
thickness,  as  compared  with  the  knightly  armor 
of  the  middle  agea— perfectly  competent  to  re- 


^aX  a  shrewd  broadsword  blow,  or  the  dint  of 
an  arrow  or  Javelin. — The  first  description  of  a 
complete  panoply  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  book 
of  Samuel,  chap.  xviL^n  the  account  of  Goliath, 
the  champion  of  the  Philistines,  or  PhoBnicians 
of  the  Syrian  coast.    ^  He  had  an  heknet  of 
brass  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  armed  'with  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  the  weight  of  the  coat  was 
5,000  shekels  of  brass;  and  he  had  greaves  of 
brass  upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  Drass  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  the  staff  of  his  spear  was 
like  a  weaver's  beam,  and  his  spearhead  weigh- 
ed 600  shekels  of  iron ;  and  one  beating  a 
shield   went   before    him."    The   description 
above  is  almost  identical  with  that  given  bj 
Homer  of  the  armature  of  the  Greek  and  Tro- 
jan leaders,  before  Ilium,  with  the  exception— 
which  is  undoubtedly  an  error  in  the  transla- 
tion—of the  coat  of  mail ;  sinoe  mail,  or  chain- 
armor,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  odv 
came  into  use.  with  the  use  of  wrought  sted, 
when  the  normem  tribes  of  Europe  descended 
upon  the  Latin  countries  of  the  South.    The 
earliest,  as  the  latest,  armor  of  Europe  was 
plate  armor;  although  scale  armor,  whidihas 
often  been  confounded  with  maO,  was  intro- 
duced among  them  from  the  eastern  barbarians, 
among  whom  it  is  still,  in  some  degree,  in  use. 
The  armor  of  a  Hellenic  chief  of  Homer's  time 
consisted  of  a  high  crested  helmet,  which  conld 
on  occasion  be  drawn  over  the  &ce,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  knight's  vizor — a  short  breast- 
plate covering  the  chest  from  below  the  coIla^ 
bones  to  below  the  ribs,  but  leaving  all  the 
vital  parts  of  the  neck  and  clavicular  region, 
as  well  as  the  arms,  exposed ;  a  plated  waist- 
band worn  below  tJie  breasl^late,  protecting 
flanks  and  belly ;  and,  lastly,  a  kilt,  or  short 
petticoat,  descending  nearly  to  the  knee,  of 
cloth  or  leather,  covered  by  narrow,  comaguons, 
thouglh  separate  strips  of  metallic  plates,  or 
scales,  hinged  one  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  M 
loosely  and  yield  to  eveiy  motion  of  the  limbs, 
yet  to  afibrd  fhll  protection  against  a  oross  cot, 
and  some  defence  against  a  direct  thrust    To 
these  was  added  the  large  circular  shield,  cor- 
ering  the  whole  man,  and  the  greaves  of  bronze, 
beautifully  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  legs, 
and  sometimes  covering  the  knee. — ^The  same 
form  was  continued,  with  little  change,  among 
the  Peloponnesian,  Athenian,  and  l&oedonian 
soldiery  of  the  phalanx,  whose  array  when 
drawn  up  in   line,  according   to  Xenophon, 
'^lightened  with  brass,  and  bloomed  with  crim- 
son."   The  Roman  soldiery  of  the  legions,  to 
the  very  end  of  the  empire,  retained  the  same 
armor,  still  offering  no  protection  to  the  throat, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  chest,  or  the  arms,  all 
of  which  they  were  trained  to  protect  by  means 
of  the  oblong  buckler.    And  this  their  open 
order  and  peculiar  mode  ^f  fighting,  every  man 
hand  to  himd,  as  if  in  single  combat,  with  the 
soldier  oprosed  to  him,  singularly  qualified  them 
to  do.    The  Romans,  however,  m  later  days 
rejected  the  greaves,  at  least  for  their  infantiy, 
and  went  into  action  with  the  legs  bare  and 
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tlte  feet  only  proteeted  by  the  military  shoe, 
from  which  one  of  their  emperorg,  Caligula, 
had  his  name. — ^This  form  of  defensive  armor 
oontinaed  until  the  very  last  days  of  the  Roman 
empire,  even  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Constantinople ;  and  to  the 
timed  when  the  crusaders,  sheathed  from  head 
to  heel  in  chain  mail,  regarded  with  equal 
wonder  and  contempt  tibe  Protospathairea  and 
other  military  officers  of  the  degenerate  Caesars, 
as  recorded  by  Anna  Comnena^  clad  in  the 
precise  equipments  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  bas-rcdiefs  of  Tny'an^s  column. — ^The  ori- 
eotal  nations  in  the  mean  time  had  adopted 
much  more  complete,  aa  well  as  more  perfect, 
Boits  of  armor,  which  seem  to  have  been  most- 
ly made  of  overlapping  scales,  sewed  upon  leath- 
ern dresses,  accurately  fitting  the  shape,  and 
covering  the  whole  carcase  and  limbs  of  the 
horse  as  well  as  of  the  rider ;  and  this,  which 
18  said  to  have  been  especially  the  style  of  the 
Sarmatians,  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the 
heavy  cavalry  (eatapkracti)  of  the  enemies, 
sod  at  times  the  mercenary  allies  of  Rome. 
—Throughout  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  the  same  armsi  offensive  and 
defensive,  were  adopted;  and  even  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  of  England  were  equip- 
ped and  armed  very  similarly  to  the  legionary 
soldiers.     Bat  when  the  vikings  and  sea-pi- 
rates of  the  North  came  down  on  t^e  provinces, 
of  late  emancifMited  firom  the  declining  empire, 
and  left  to  their  own  defence  and  Uieir  own 
devices,  lar  other  aims  and  weapons  were  in- 
trodnoed.     Conical  helmets  of  wrought  steel, 
with  oorions  shirts  of  a  sort  of  primitive  mail, 
not  composed  of  intertwisted  links,  but  of  stout 
on^e  rings,  Bet  edgewise,  perpendicularly,  in 
dose  contact,  each  to  the  next,  upon  shirts  or 
jackets  of  elk  or  bison  hide,  to  which  they  were 
stronj^y  sewed,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  suAfooe 
of  the  leather,  and  to  ofi^er  to  a  blow  the  outer 
edges  of  a  seriea  of  connected  rings,  formed  their 
hody  armor.  Bound  targes  of  wrought  steel,  with 
bosses  and  spikes  in  the  centre,  protected  their 
left  arms;  and  their  offensive  weapona  were 
steel  croBsbowa,  heavy  two-edged  cutting  swords, 
and  ponderona  glaives,  bills,  or  battle-axes,  as 
they  were  indiscriminately  called,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  short,  heavy  javelins,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  were  great  proficients.    Such  was 
the  later  armor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  £ng» 
land,  and  with  such  they  fought,  within  a  few 
days,  victorionsly  against  Hutild  Hardrada,  at 
Stamford  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Hastings,  to  their 
ntter  discomfiture,  against  the  Norman  chivalry 
of  WilliiuD  the  Bastard.    These  meii^  of  origi- 
oaQy  cognate  origin,  wore  arms  of  somewhat 
londred   device,  though  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  circumstances,  and  adapted  to  the 
Qse  of  cavalry,  instead  of  footmen  and  sea- 
rovers.    They  wore  the  same  conical  steel  caps  * 
hot  these  were  now  fitted  with  what  was  called 
a  nasal,  being  a  perpendicular  steel  bar  descend- 
ing from  the  cap,  so  as  to  protect  the  nose. 
They  had  Icmg  ahirta,  which  might  almost  be 


called  gowns,  Ming  down  to  the  mid  leg,  but 
parted  before  and  behind  so  as  to  hang  on  each 
side  the  horse  and  protect  the  thighs,  made  of 
a  linked  texture,  of  small  steel  rings,  intricate- 
ly woven  into  one  another,  precisely  after  the 
manner  of  a  modem  curb-chain.  These  shirts, 
technically  known  as  hauberks  (Fr.  Jtaubert, 
Ital.  hobergo)  had  long  sleeves,  reaching  to 
the  wrists;  and,  with  them,  were  worn  hose  of 
the  same  material,  with  feet  like  those  of 
modem  stockings,  reaching  up  to  the  girdle, 
where  they  were  secured,  so  that  the  whole 
man  was  covered  with  a  perfect  web  of  flexible 
but  impenetrable  steel  network.  The  ^ield 
was  what  is  technically  called  heater-shaped, 
being  exactly  in  the  form  of  a  modern  smooth- 
ing iron;  it  was  worn  hung  about  the  neck, 
with  the  broad  side  of  the  triangle  upward,  so ' 
as  to  protect  the  chest  when  the  knight  charged 
with  the  lance  on  horseback ;  and  on  the  left 
arm,  when  he  fought  sword  in  hand.  The 
weapons  offensive  of  these  formidable  warriors 
were  long  steel-pointed  lances,  and  straight 
two-edged,  but  not  as  yet  two-handed,  swords 
for  the  cavalry ;  long  bows  and  short  swords, 
or  rather  large  knives  for  the  infantry,  who 
were  armed  in  the  same  manner,  although  in  a 
lighter  fashion  than  the  men-at-arms.  As  the 
mail,  although  it  could  not  be  easily  cut  through 
or  pierced  by  lance-point  or  swoxd-edge,  could 
be  beat  in,  since  it  was  perfectly  pliable  and 
resisted  by  yielding  rather  than  by  sustaining, 
and  could  therefore  afford  no  defence  from  ter- 
rible bmises  and  contusions,  the  wearer  was 
obliged  to  swathe  himself  in  thick  casings,  2  or 
8  in  number,  of  coarse  woollen  stuff,  and  to 
wear,  above  those,  but  still  under  the  mail,  a 
coat  of  buff  leather  of  elk^s  or  builds  hide,  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  resist  a  sabre  cut.  This  incon- 
venience, and  the  fact  that,  so  soon  as  the  vast 
espaldrona  or  double-handed  swords,  with 
blades  4  leot  in  length  were  introduced,  the 
mail  itself  was  liable  to  be  cleft  asunder,  as  it 
was  to  be  smashed  to  pieces  by  the  contusing 
blows  of  mace  or  battle-axe,  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  plate  armor.  But  this  improvement 
crept  in  slowly  and  gradually.  The  first  ad- 
dition was  the  square-topped  helmet  of  the 
Templara,  covering  the  whole  face,  with  a  sort 
of  door  opening  laterally  on  hinges,  but  not 
capable  of  being  opened  at  the  wiU  of  the 
wearer,  like  the  avantaille  and  beaver  of  later 
days.  Then  poldrons,  or  plates  covering  the 
shoulders,  genouilleres,  or  knee-pieces,  of  jointed 
steel  splint^  and  plate  shoes,  were  added  to  the 
mail ;  and  this  was  the  suit  of  armor,  of  the 
best  and  most  approved  constm'ction,  so  late  as 
to  the  time  of  the  third  crusade  of  Richard 
CcBur  de  Lion  and  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1189, 
both  of  which  monarohs  are  represented,  in 
their  great  seals,  equipped  and  armed  exactlv 
as  described.  The  horses,  at  this  period 
were  accoutred  only  with  chamfronts  of  .sted 
protecting  their  foreheads,  often  armed  with 
a  spike,  like  the  horn  of  a  unicorn ;  and  with 
a  poitrel  or  breast-cloth  of  chain  mail  attached 
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to  the  bowB  of  the  saddle  and  falling  down 
over  the  chest  of  the  animal — The  next 
change  was  characterized  hy  a  miztore  of  two 
styles,  such  as  we  find  in  the  armor  of  the  time 
of  Edward  n.  when  the  hanherk  and  ohansses, 
or  hose,  are  nearly  oovered  with  the  different 
pieces  of  wronght-hron,  and  the  shoulders  and 
elhowB  hare  similar  defences.  Overlapping 
plates  for  the  gauntlets,  with  small  steel  knohs 
or  spikes,  caUed  gads,  for  the  knuckles,  ap- 

rred  soon  after ;  and  hj  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  transformation  was  so  for  completed 
that  onlv  the  camail— -prohahly  corrupted  from 
cap*mail— the  part  which  hung  from  the  head 
over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  gussets  at  the 
joints,  and  the  bottom  of  the  apron,  could  be 
seen  of  the  entire  suit  of  ringed  mail,  worn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  splendor  of 
the  armor  lutd  also  become  as  much  a  matter 
of  attention  as  its  construction ;  so  that  a  new 
danger  resulted  to  the  owner  of  any  peculiarly 
fine  suit  Froissart  records  the  case  of  Ray- 
mond, a  nephew  of  Bope  Clement,  ^'  who  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  afterward  put  to  death  for 
his  beautifnl  armor."  Aikttes  or  small  wings 
were  sttAohed  to  the  back  of  the  ehonlders  in 
one  reign,  the  vizored  basnet  was  enriched 
with  wreaths  or  bands  in  another;  while,  in  a 
thirds  that  of  Henry  Y.,  by  which  time  the 
knight  was  cased  in  complete  steel  from  head 
to  foot,  the  graceftd  parache  or  plume  of  feath- 
ers is  sometimes  seen  surmounting  the  casque, 
and  giving  a  new  air  to  the  dress  and  to  its 
wearer;  while  the  crested  hehnet,  now  only 
worn  at  tournaments,  grows  more  and  more 
magnificent — From  this  date,  commencing  with 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  there  is  preserved  in 
the  tower  oi  London  an  nnbroken  series  of 
specimens  of  the  armor  of  every  reign,  extend- 
ing down  to  that  of  James  II.,  with  whose  time 
the  use  of  complete  armor  may  be  said  to  have 
completely  ceased.  Three  of  these  suits,  those 
of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henrf  VH.,  in 
whose  time  defensive  armor  had  reached  its 
utmost  perfection,  are  especially  worthy  of  no- 
tice, as  portraying  the  improvement  and  com- 
pletion of  the  equipment  of  man  and  horse.  In 
addition  to  the  evident  magnificence  and  secu- 
rity of  the  dress  of  Henry  VI.,  there  is  one 
particular  feature  only  perceptible  on  a  close 
examination.  The  back  and  breast  plates  are 
composed  of  several  pieces  each,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  flexible.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a 
matter  of  much  difiSculty  to  understand  how  a 
knight  equipped  himself;  till  Sir  Samuel  Mey- 
ricl^  by  the  aid  of  an  old  document,  solved  the 
enigma.  According  to  him,  the  prooednre  was 
as  follows:  The  sleeves  and  shirt  of  mail 
would  be  first  put  on ;  then  the  long-pointed 
sollerets,  or  ovenapping  pieces  of  steel  for  the 
defence  of  the  feet^  with  the  formidable  spurs 
screwed- into  them;  then  the  greaves  for  the 
legs  and  the  cuisses  for  the  thighs.  The  breast- 
plate would  be  next  adjusted  to  the  body,  to 
which  the  tuilettes,  those  overlapping  pieces 
which  hang  from  the  wust  over  tiie  nips,  would 


be  fostened  by  their  atfaps.  The  van-bnoes, 
or  defences  of  the  forepart  of  the  arm,  and  the 
rear-braces,  for  the  renudnder  of  the  arm  ap  to 
the  shoulder,  would  follow.  The  neck,  head, 
and  hands,  now  alone  remain  undefended.  The 
camail  is  hung  on  the  neck,  the  sidade  or  salkv, 
a  new  German  head-piece,  characterized  by  a 
p>eculiar  projection  behind,  over  which  is  the 
rioh-lookmg  knight's  cap  and  kingly  derioe,  is 
put  upon  the  head ;  and  the  beautiraUy  wnra^t 
gaunttets  on  the  hands  and  wrists.  The  efiigy 
of  Henry  VI.  bean  his  pole-axe,  a  weapon  of 
German  origin,  in  his  hands;  and,  if  he  hsd 
not  a  martial  heart,  he  has  at  least  in  his  annor, 
as  he  sits  on  his  horse  in  the  royal  armoiy,  a  very 
martial  exterior.  In  the  next  armor,  that  of 
Edward  VI.,  there  are  considerable  changes 
and  unprovements ;  the  leff-pieoes  end  a  little 
above  the  andes,  and  instead  of  sollerets  appear 
slipper  stirrups.  Three  entirely  new  pieces  are 
added  to  the  armor.  The  grands  ^orofl,  a  huge 
piece  of  steel  fostened  over  the  left  nde  of  the 
Dreastplate,  a  sort  of  substitute  fbr  the  shieM— 
•the  ^ome  is  hfaiy  a  peonliaily  shaped  piece  of 
armor  covering  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and 
lasdy  the  wlant  piece,  which  is  an  eictraordi- 
nary  projection,  acutely  angular  in  front  and 
advancing  sharply  forward,  attached  to  the 
npper  rim  of  the  breastplate,  and  cofvering  the 
whole  face  and  hehnet,  up  to  tiie  very  brovs, 
when  the  head  is  lowered.  It  was  so  perfect  a 
protection,  and  so  difficult  to  attain,  or  hit  with 
the  lance-point,  that  it  was  often  disused  hj 
agreement,  in  tournam^ts.  The  wearer  could 
only  see  over  it,  bv  throwing  his  head  as  &r 
backward  as  possible,  so  as  to  bring  his  eyes 
above  its  upper  rim.  In  real  aoticm,  it  must 
have  been  wholly  useless;  since  the  wearer 
must  have  fought  in  it  blind  and  darkling,  and, 
if  safe  himself,  could  work  no  evil  to  his  antag- 
onist In  the  suit  of  Henry  VII.,  the  victor  of 
Bosworth  field,  the  perfection  of  armor  is  at- 
tained. The  whole  suit  is  fluted;  the  neck  is 
defended  by  pass  guards,  rising  perpendiculariy 
from  the  shoulders ;  the  helmet  assumes  a  nat^ 
nral  form ;  the  back  of  the  neck  is  protected 
by  flexible  plates ;  and  the  whole  of  tiie  head- 
piece is  made  to  adapt  itself  to  every  moTe- 
ment.  The  horse^s  head  is  still  guarded  by  the 
ekann^firont,  to  which  is  added  the  manifaire, 
protecting  the  crest  and  arch  of  the  necK,  the 
paitrel  of  solid  plates  covering  the  oonnter,  sod 
the  croupier,  also  of  solid  steel,  extending  over 
the  whole  rump  of  the  animal  from  the  castle 
of  the  saddle  to  the  tail  These  parts  of  the 
horse  armor  constitute  what  is  called  the  bard- 
ingprop^.  It  is  in  this  reign  that  the  art  of 
defence  had  so  &r  surpassed  the  means  of 
Offence  liiat  it  is  on  record,  that  in  Italy,  where 
the  best  armor,  that  of  Milan,  was  made,  two 
armies  fought  from  9  in  the  nu^ming  until  4  in 
the  afternoon,  in  which  battie  not  only  no  peraon 
was  killed,  but  no  one  was  wounded.  From 
this  date,  however,  the  use  of  ttmor  has  con- 
etantiy  declined.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
the  rolling  musketry  of  the  ^Mmish  ]iifiantEy,at 
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FftTia,  annihilated  the  French  gendarmerie; 
and  cavalry  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  the  most 
effioient  arm  of  battle.  Dnring  the  wars  of  the 
commonwealth,  in  England,  and  of  the  Low 
Comitriea^  armor  fell  more  and  more  into  abey- 
ance, as  masketry  and  ordnance  fanproved  so 
rapidly  that  actions  came  to  be  decided  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  best  and  brarest  of  troops  rarely, 
or  never,  came  hand  to  hand.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centnry  the  only 
troops  who  still  wore  defensive  armor,  were 
the  heavy  cavahy  of  the  Anstrian,  Bassian,  and 
French  imperial  armies,  who  were  all  cniras- 
BJersL  Napoleon  L  made  great  nse  of  this  arm, 
and  generally  decided  his  victories  by  a  crush- 
ing chazge  of  his  steel-clad  horse.  Bnt  it  is 
very  donbtfol  whether  the  cnirass  is  of  real 
utility,  and  whether  it  does  not  detract  more 
from  the  mobility  and  free  action  of  the  trooper 
than  it  adds  to  his  security,  or  weight  in  the 
onset  At  Waterloo  the  iron-sheathed  cniras* 
fiiera  went  down,  like  grass^  before  tiie  snperior 
weight  of  the  men  and  horses  of  the  English 
hoQsefaold  troops,  who  wore  no  armor ;  and,  in 
the  last  tremendous  battles  of  ^e  Crimea,  al- 
thoQgh  there  were  cuirassiers  in  the  armies  of  all 
the  8  belligerents,  no  nse  was  made  of  them  in 
the  field.  With  the  present  tenfold  increased 
efficiency  of  snnall  arms,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Mini6  bullet,  the  advantage  and  use  of  armor, 
even  for  cavalry,  may  probably  be  held  to  be 
extinguished  for  evermore.  * 

ABMOBIOA,  the  name  anciently  given  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  Gaul,  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Seine.  It  bad  a  considerable  fleet  and  carried 
on  a  large  intercourse  with  Britain.  Maximns, 
a  Boman  officer,  having  revolted  with  the  le- 
gions of  Britain  against  the  emperor  Gratian, 
883  B.  0  passed  into  Gaul  with  2  Roman  le- 
gions and  a  number  of  aboriginal  Britons, 
among  -^hom  was  one  Oonan  Mariadec,  to 
vbom  Kaximns  gave  the  government  of  Ar- 
morica.  Mariadec  obtained  the  recognition  of 
his  independence  from  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
and  in  the  5th  century  thousands  of  British 
Celts  came  over,  rather  than  remain  under  the 
hated  Bazon  yoke.  They  found  in  Armorica  a 
hospitable  reception,  and  a  dynasty  akin  to  tiiem 
in  race.  The  descendants  of  Oonan  Mariadec 
snccessfully  repelled  the  Danish,  Norwegian, 
and  Irish  pirates  from  the  coasts  of  Armorica, 
and  also,  on  the  land  side,  the  various  German 
tribes  wno  invaded  and  ravaged  GauL  During 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries  it  was^^e  most 
peaceful  and  prosperous  part  of  that  country. 
The  Ohristian  religion  was  early  propagated 
there.  Bishops  of  Dol,  Quimper,  and  Vannes^ 
are  recorded  It  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  ana 
the  annals  of  Armorica  preserve  a  long  roll  of 
Celtic  saints  whose  names  are  not  known  else- 
where. In  consequence  of  the  influx  of  Brit- 
ons about  the  6th  centnry,  Armorica  began  to 
be  called  Bretagne. 

ABM8,  instruments  or  weapons  of  offence,  as 
opposed  to  defennve  armor.  Arms  may,  in  this 
sense,  bo  separated  into  2  broad  divisions  of 


ancient  and  modem,  reckoning  the  latter  from 
the  adaptation  of  gunpowder  to  purposes  of 
war;  and  each  of  these  may  be  again  distin- 
guished into  missiles  and  weapons  for  hand  to 
hand  encounter.  It  stands  to  reason  that  of- 
fensive arms  were  prior  in  their  invention  and 
use  to  defensive  coverings,  since  the  latter  could 
be  of  no  utility  except  against  the  effect  of  the 
former.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  missiles  were 
prior,  in  point  of  time,  to  weapons  for  close 
fight,  inasmuch  as  nature  furnishes  everv  ani- 
mal, more  or  less,  with  the  means  of  attack  and 
defence  at  close  quarters,  but  gives  no  means 
for  striking  or  capturing  a  distant  enemy  or  ob- 
ject of  pursuit,  until  he  be  first  overti^en  by 
superior  speed  of  foot.  Purthermore,  in  the 
East,  to  which  all  evidences  point  as  the  cradle 
of  civilized  man,  missile  weapons  have  always 
prevailed  from  the  earliest  penods  of  history  to 
the  present  day.  The  bow  and  the  Javelin  were, 
as  history  tells  us,  and  as  we  see  confirmed  by  the 
wonderful  and  wonderfully  preserved  sculptures 
of  Nineveh,  \n  Scriptural  ages,  the  favorite 
weapons  of  the  Partidans.  Persians,  Arayrians, 
Modes,  and  other  Oriental  races ;  while  their 
instruments  for  close  fight  were  merely  weak, 
straight  daggers,  aeinace$y  which  word  has  been 
falsely  translated  scymitars.  In  the  heroic 
wars,  as  described  by  Hom^,  missiles  were  still, 
in  liie  hands  of  the  chiefs  and  heroes,  at  least, 
the  principal  weapons ;  a  ponderous  spear,  hurl- 
ed from  the  hand,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  used  to 
thrust  with  as  a  pike,  being  the  instrument 
which  decided  nearly  ali  the  duels  of  the  cham- 
pions, although,  at  times,  they  had  recourse  to 
their  short  swords,  and  even  to  heavy  stones 
cast  from  the  hand.  The  masses,  indeed,  would 
seem  to  have  fought  in  phalanx  or  dose  column 
with  the  long  standing  pike,  held  fast  id  both 
hands.  The  bow  and  sling  had,  evidently,  as 
little  weight  in  deciding  the  fate  of  battles  as 
thev  had  &vor  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocratic 
leaaers  of  the  day.  This  prejudice  continued, 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  nearly  to  the  end  of 
their  polity,  Uie  bow  being  hardly  considered  a 
fitting  weapon  for  a  freeman,  and  its  use  being 
mostly  attributed  to  slaves,  mercenary  or  trib- 
utarv  allies,  or  to  proletarians  of  the  poorest 
and  lowest  degree.  The  arm  of  the  free  Greeks 
of  the  republican  cities,  and  afterward  of  the 
Macedonian  and  barbaric  kingdoms  of  upper 
Hellas,  was  emphatically  the  pike,  or  aaritsa, 
of  24  feet  in  length,  which  they  charged  in  both 
hands,  having  their  persons  obliquely  covered 
by  the  great  round  shield  worn  upon  the  left  arm. 
The  tactic  on  which  the  success  of  this  arm  de- 
pended was  a  closely  serried  column,  ordinarily 
of  12  or  24.  but  ocoasionallv  of  50,  files  in  depth. 
8o  long  as  tne  phalanx  held  its  front  unbroken,  its 
dose  array  of  spear  points  was  impenetrable 
and  bore  down  every  loe  whom  it  encountered 
front  to  firont ;  but  it  was  an  unwiddy  body, 
liable  to  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  an  attack 
on  the  flanks  or  in  the  rear,  and,  when  once 
thrown  out  of  its  order,  so  that  ^n  enemy  could 
get  within  the  heads  of  the  long  pikes,  it  was 
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invariably  and  easily  routed,  since  the  weak, 
short  swords  which  the  men  carried  in  addition 
to  their  pikes,  were  not  weapons  to  do  power- 
fal  execution,  and  sudi  as  they  were,  the  Greeks 
had  neither  use  nor  confidence  in  them,  their 
whole  discipline  and  drilling  being  directed  to. 
and  dependent  on,  the  pike.  The  weapons  or 
the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  sliort, 
massive  Javelin,  0  feet  in  length,  including  the 
triangular  steel  head  of  18  inches,  which  they 
were  wont  to  hurl  into  the  lines  of  their  enemy 
at  10  or  16  paces  distant,  when  no  shield,  how- 
ever stout,  or  breastplate,  however  finely  temper- 
ed, could  resist  its  brunt^  and  a  short  two-edged 
broadsword,  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
Spanish  orlgm  and  manufacture.  This  latter 
instrument,  with  which  they  were  trained  to 
stab  rather  than  to  strike,  as  by  so  doing  they 
infiicted  the  deadliest  wounds  on  their  enemies' 
persons  with  the  least  exposure  of  their  own, 
was  that  with  which  Rome  cut  her  way  to  nni- 
versal  empire.  Her  tactic,  adapted  to  its  nse, 
was  a  loose  array  of  open  lines,  each  man  stand- 
ins  8  feet  from  his  right  and  left  hand  com* 
rades,  so  that  he  had  a  clear  space  of  0  feet  in 
which  to  manage  his  sword  and  buckler,  and 
fighting,  as  it  were,  a  duel  or  single  combat, 
hand  to  hand,  with  his  immediate  opponent, 
over  whom  his  peculiar  weapon,  his  singular 
skill  in  its  use,  and  his  incessant  driUing  to  ath- 
letic exercises  of  all  sorts,  gave  him  immense 
advantage.  With  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in- 
fantry was  the  front  and  principal  feature  of 
their  armies.  In  cavalry  they  were  ever 
weak,  and  archery  and  slingers  they  contemp- 
tuously disregarded.  But  with  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empires,  especially  that  of  the  East 
a  new  arm  of  the  service  took  the  lead,  and 
the  steel-clad  cavalry  of  the  middle  ages  for 
many  a  year  carried  all  before  them ;  infantry, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  the  English  and  the 
Swiss,  being  utterly  powerless  against  their 
overwhelmiiig  charge.  The  arms  of  these  feu- 
dal men-at-arms  were  the  lance,  the  mace,  the 
battle-axe,  and  the  two-handed  sword;  but  it 
is  the  first  to  which  they  owed  their  prodigious 
success,  it  being,  to  them,  what  the  sarissa  was 
to  the  Greek  footnum  of  the  phalanx.  It  was 
a  huge  and  ponderous  weapon  of  nearly  18  feet 
in  length,  balanced  by  the  great  weight  of  its 
butt-end,  which  was  often  nearly  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter, at  20  Ihches  from  the  extremity,  having 
a  notch  cut  out  to  admit  the  upper  arm  of 
the  champion,  which  steadied  it  as  it  was  laid 
in  rest,  supported  by  a  projecting  iron  catch  at- 
tached to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  knight^s 
corslet.  With  this  prodigious  weapon,  pro- 
trudmg  10  feet  beyond  their  horse^s  chest, 
sheathed  in  panoply,  which  defied  any  missiles 
which  in  that  day  could  be  brought  against  it, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  English  cloth- 
yard  arrow,  and  charging  like  a  whirlwind 
through  the  ranks  of  their  ill-armed  and  ill-pre- 
pared antagonists,  no  infantry  could  resist  their 
shodk.  Only  when  their  front  was  protected  by 
a  ohecal  de/riae  of  steel-shod  palisades,  and  their 


fianks  secured  by  horse,  the  English  ardien 
with  their  fatal  longbows,  of  6  feet  in  lengUi, 
and  their   cloth-yard  arrows  (see  Abohert), 
shot  them  down  through  plate  and  mail,  as  if 
they  were  naked  men,  and  invariably  won  the 
field,  unless,  when  fedling  to  defend  their  front 
with  pikes,  or  secure  their  flanks,  the  maU-clad 
cavalry  broke  into  their  lines,  when  the  axe 
and  mace  and  two-banded  sword  made  short 
work  of  them.    The  other  arms  of  the  infantry 
of  this  time  were  the  bills — something  similar 
to  a  short  heavy  scythe-blade  set  erect  on  a 
shaft   4   feet   long — leaden  mallets  and  long 
knives  of  the  Anfflo-Norman  archers — the  pikes 
and  halberts  of  the  Swiss,  which  won  them  the 
bloody  day  of  Sempach,  and  did  them  yeoman 
service  at  Morat,  Granaon,  and  Nancy,  when 
the  Austrian  and  Buigundian  chivalry  had  dis- 
mounted— the  crossbows  of  the  Genoese,  and 
the  serried  spears  of  the  Scottish  foot,  who 
fought   like  the  Greeks  in  phalanx.     From 
the  battle  of  Hastings  to  that  of  Pavia,  the 
lance  was   the  queen  of  weapons;    nothing 
could  resist  its  levelled  charge,  and,  until  gun- 
powder, the  grave  of  chivaby,  was  brought 
into  the  field,  it  rendered  the  aristocratic  gen- 
darmerie invincible  in  the  shock  of  battle.    JBat 
at  that  battle,  fkttd  to  Frands^  and  to  the  Sower 
of  his  kingdom^s  chivalry,  musketry,   so  far 
improved,  Uiough  the  weapon  was  sdU  but  an 
imperfect  matdilock   arquebuse  fired  from  a 
rest,  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  rolling  fire  of 
volleys,  assumed  the  lead  in  military  matters, 
whidh  seems  now  by  the  most  recent  inyentlonfl 
to  be  secured  to  it  forever.    After  Pavia,  the 
reign  of  feudalism  and  charging  chivalry  was 
over;  and,  although  the  musket  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  certain  in  its  aim,  or  effectiye  in  its 
range  and  penetration,  but  that  the  English 
longbow,  yet  for  a  while,  contended  with  it  for 
the  palm,  from  that  day  infantry  reasanmed  the 
precedence,  has  ever  since  composed  the  bulk 
of  modem  armies,  stood  the  brunt  of  battles, 
fixed  the  scale  of  victory,  and  only  called  in  the 
aid  of  cavalry  to  complete  the  route  of  disor- 
dered and  discomfited  antagonists,  or  if  itself 
forced  to  retire  before  overwhelming  forces,  to 
cover  its  retreat  from  assailants,  whose  pursuit 
if  rapid  must  throw  them  into  disorder,  and  ex- 
pose them  to  be  charged  by  horse,  while  in  con* 
fusion.    It  has  long  been  known  that  horse, 
however  stronger  well  led,  cannot  break  steady 
infantry,  armed  even  with  the  pike  alone,  when 
in  square,  and  recent  events  have  shown  that 
with  the  improved  fire-arms  of  the  modem  day, 
they  can  be  successfully  resisted  in  line, — ^For  a 
long  time  the  progress  andimprovement  of  fire- 
arms was  extremely  slow.     Tke  range  was 
small,  the  accuracy  of  aim  imperfect,  and,  till 
the  musket  was  combined  with  the  bayonet,  the 
musketeer  had  no  means  of  defence  in  his  own 
person  either  as  against  charging  horse,  or  as 
against  infeuitry  with  long  weapons,  at  doee 
quarters.    During  this  period,  therefore,  the 
pike  again  rose  in  favor,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
pikes  Uned  with  musketry  were  the  arms  of  the 
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ehmoe  troops  of  all  annies  in  the  world,  and 
the  main  agents  in  winning  all  the  ^eat  vic- 
tories of  their  day.     Sach  were  the  famous 
Spanish  infantry^  known,  in  the  bloody  wars  of 
the  Netherlandisn  persecutions,  as  the  old  bands 
of  Oastiie;  snch  the  Swedish  blue  and  yellow 
liattalions  of  Gustavus  Adolphua,  the  Protestant 
Hon  of  the  north ;  such  the  mvincible  legions  of 
Wflllenstein  and  Tilly  and  their  contemporaries 
of  the  80  years^  war.    Meantime,  the  bayonet 
was  added  to  the  arquebuse  or  musket,  which 
had  become  from  a  matchlock  a  firelock,  and 
thns  united  in  itself  the  properties  of  bodi  pike 
aod  ^n,  and  could  be  used  indiscriminately  as 
a  missile  or  a  weapon  at  close  quarters.    But, 
from  this  date,  missiles  have  become  as  decid- 
edlf  the  arbiters  of  war  and  the  winners  of 
battles,  as  was  the  stabbing  sword  of  the  Ro- 
man l^onary,  or  the  lance  of  the  feudal  chiv- 
alry.   Nine-tenths  of  all  the  battles  that  have 
been  fought  since  the  days  of  the  Endish  civil 
war,  have  been  decided  by  artillery  and  musket- 
ry, withont  the  crossing  of  a  bayonet,  or  the 
stroke  of  a  sword ;  unless  in  a  casual  charge  of 
caralry,  or  in  the  pursuit,  after  the  tide  of  bat- 
tie  has  ebbed  into  a  tumultuous  rout.     And 
SQch  will  now  be  the  case,  more  than  ever.  The 
French  wars   of  the   revolution  against   the 
Tyrolese,  and  the  American  war  of  independ- 
ence, brought    die  rifle,    which  was  by   no 
means  a  new  weapon  as  some  persons  have  sup- 
posed—for the  principle  of  rifling  or  screwing 
barrels,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  its  effect  on 
the  bnllet,  were  known  and  used  even  in  match- 
locks, so  early  as  the  16th  century — ^into  gene- 
rai  notice,  and  the  invention  of  percussion  dou- 
bled even  its  utility.  Recent  improvements  have 
overcome  the  objections  to  its  use  as  a  military 
weapon,  which  lay  in  the  difficulty  and  slow- 
ness of  loading ;  while  such  a  wonderful  in- 
crease of  range  has  been  obtained  that  musketry 
with  the  Mkii^  bullet  is  now  fully  effective 
at  little  short  of  a  mile^s  distance ;  and  that,  not 
only  in  volley  firing,  as  ag^ainst  masses  of  men, 
bnt  against    single  individuals,  who  can  be 
picked  off  unerringly  at  600  and  700  yards* 
distance.    Equal  facilities  have  been  gained  in 
the  acquiation  of  the  art  and  skill  of  taking 
aim ;  and  the  system  of  instruction  has  so  far 
advanced,  that  it  is  now  believed  that  any  man 
of  ordinary  mental  and  physical  powers  may  be 
taught  to  become  an  efficient  marksman,  and 
that  it  is  evident,  that  unless  the  range  and  prac- 
tice of  great  guns  can  be  equally  improved  and 
increased,  small  arms  will  decide  the  issue  of 
every  battle,  since  it  has  been  proved  not  only 
poaable  but  easy  to  silence  cannon,  by  shooting 
down  the  artillerists  at  their  guns,  beyond  the 
range  of  grape.    Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the 
arms  which  have  proved  the  most  effective 
from  ihe  earliest  periods  of  history  to  the  present 
day.    What  further  strides  modern  sdence  and 
invention  may  make  hi  this  department,  it  is 
not  easy  to  foresee,  or  possible  to  predict ;  but  it 
i^  satls&ctory  to  know  that  with  every  increase^ 
of  the  £acili^  of  kiUiag,  and  improvement  of 


the  means  of  destraodon,  war  becomes  less 
probable,  and,  when  actually  present,  less 
bloody  than  in  the  old  days  of  simple  sword 
and  buckler. 

ARMSTRONG,  a  county  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  an  area  of  750  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, 29,560 ;  capital,  Eittanning.  The  sur- 
&ce  of  the  country  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 
generally  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  the  Alle- 
ghany, and  several  smaller  streams.  Its  most 
valuable  mineral  productions  are  iron,  salt^  and 
coal.  In  1850  this  county  produced  197,697 
bushels  of  wheat,  195,501  of  Indian  corn, 
470,742  of  oats,  16,047  tons  of  hay,  and 
489,108  pounds  of  butter.  There  were  21  flour 
and  grist  miUs,  12  salt-boiling  establishments, 
5  carpentering  and  building  establishments,  18 
saw  mills,  9  manufactories  of  brick,  and  8  of  tin 
and  sheet-iron  ware,  2  woollen  factories,  1  nail 
factory,  2  iron  foundries,  2  forges,  1  furnace, 
and  8  tanneries.  It  contained  in  that  vear  65 
churches,  and  2  newspaper  establishments. 
There  were  6,477  pupils  attendingpublio  schools, 
and  185  attending  academies  or  other  schools. 
The  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  through  its 
southern  extremity.  The  county,  which  is 
named  after  Gren.  Armstrong,  was  organized  in 
1800. 

ARMSTRONG,  Joror,  general,  an  American 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  anonymous  "Newburg  Ad- 
dresses,^^ afterward  minister  to  France,  and 
secretary  of  war  in  1818,  born  at  Carlisle,  Penn., 
in  1758,  died  April  1,  1848.  At  the  age  of  18 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  was  one  of 
Gen.  Mercer^s  aids  at  the  battle  of  Princeton, 
and  bore  him  in  his  arms  from  the  field,  when 
he  had  received  his  death  wound.  He  after- 
ward became  a  favorite  of  Gen.  Gates,  and 
served  under  him,  with  the  rank  of  mi^or, 
through  the  remainder  of  the  war.  During  the 
winter  of  l782-'88,  while  the  army  was  en- 
camped at  Newburg,  great  anxiety  was  felt 
among  the  officers  and  men  as  to  the  probable 
action  of  congress  with  regard  to  the  arrearages 
of  pay,  and  the  half-pay  promised  to  those 
officers  who  should  serve  through  the  war.  A 
committee  of  8  was  finally  appomted  to  present 
a  memorial  to  congress,  which  was  received  and 
debated,  but  no  further  action  was  taken.  This 
increased  the  previous  state  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  on  the  10th  of  March,  1788,  a  meeting  of 
officers  was  called  anonymously  for  the  next 
day,  to  discuss  their  grievances.  On  the  day 
appointed  an  anonymous  address  was  issued, 
forcibly  and  eloquently  written,  in  which  the 
writer  exhorted  his  comrades  to  adopt  a  bolder 
tone;  to  refuse  to  perform  further  military 
duty  during  the  war,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms 
on  the  return  of  peace,  unless  their  first  de- 
mands were  complied  with.  It  required  all  the 
prudence,  firmness,  and  Judgment  of  Washington 
to  avert  the  evil  effects  of  thb  appeal  to  the 
troops.  He  immediately  issued  a  call  for  a 
similar  meeting  on  the  15th  inst,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  claims,  which  was  followed  by 
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another  anonymoas  address,  oosBtming  the  ac- 
tion of  Wa8hing;ton  into  an  approval  of  the 
eonrse  preTionaly  propoeed  by  tne  writer.  At 
this  meeting  Washington  addressed  the  officers 
with  great  earnestness  and  feeling,  assuring 
them  of  his  sympathy  with  their  altering,  and 
his  ardent  desire  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
obtaining  the  ends  which  they  had  in  view,  but 
begging  them  not  to  fbllow  the  dangerous  ad- 
vice of  the  writer  of  the  addresses,  nor  sully  the 
glorious  reputation  which  they  had  acquired, 
by  thus  opening  the  flood-gates  of  civil  discord. 
His  eloquence  was  completely  successful,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
officers,  assuring  him  of  their  regard,  and 
pledging  themselves  to  reject  the  advice  of  the 
address.  Washington  wrote  an  urgent  appeal 
in  their  behalf  to  congress,  which  was  success- 
ful. Provision  was  made  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  daima,  and  the  danger  passed  away. 
Armstrong  wrote  these  anonymous  productions 
at  the  request  of  many  of  his  fellow-officers,  and 
although  Washington  had  spoken  in  terms  of 
immeasured  reprobation  of  their  author  at  the 
time,  he  afterward  saw  reason  to  change  his 
opinion,  and  in  a  letter  to  General  Armstrong 
in  1797  he  assured  him  that  he  believed  bis  ol^ 
.  ject  to  have  been  Just,  honorable,  and  friendly 
to  the  country.  The  first  civil  office  which 
Gen.  Armstrong  held  was  that  of  secretary  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  old  congress.  In  Nov.  1800  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  U.  8.  senate  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  in  1804  was  sent  as  minister 
to  France,  where  he  performed  the  duties  of  his 
station  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  Spanish  minister.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1810.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  1812  he  received  a  brigadier-gene- 
ral's commission,  and  the  command  of  the  dis- 
trict which  included  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
the  following  year  he  unwillingly  accepted  the 
office  of  secretary  of  war,  having  a  low  opinion 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  generals  in  command. 
He  removed  the  war  department  to  Sackett's 
Harbor,  that  he  might  better  watch  the  opera- 
tions against  Canada,  but  all  his  plans  were 
thwarted  by  the  generals  commanding  the  U.  S. 
forc^.  After  the  capture  of  Washington  in 
1814,  Gen.  Armstrong  retired  from  political 
life.  He  incurred  much  blame  for  this  disaster, 
but  very  unjustly,  as  Gen.  Winder,  to  whom  the 
defence  of  the  district  had  been  intrusted,  was 
appointed  by  the  president^  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  advice.  Gen.  Armstrong's  hidignation  at 
Mr.  Madison  for  taking  no  steps  to  relieve  him 
of  this  undeserved  disgrace,  ended  in  his  resig- 
nation. A  great  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  literary  avocations.  He 
wrote  2  excellent  treatises  on  farming  and  gar- 
dening, a  severe  criticism  of  Gen.  Wilkinson's 
memoirs,  several  biographical  sketches,  and  a 
history  of  the  war  of  1 812.  He  also  projected  and 
partly  prepared  a  history  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, for  which  task  his  intimacy  with  the 
chief  actors  in  the  struggle,  and  the  share  which 


he  himself  had  borne  in  it,  gave  him  extraordi- 
nary facilities.  H^  married  a  sister  of  the  kte 
Ohanoellor  Livingston  in  1789,  and  took  np  bia 
residence  on  the  North  river,  at  Bedhook,  in 
Dutchess  county. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  physician,  poet,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  best  known  as  the  antbor 
of  the  "Art  of  Preserving  Health,"  a  didactic 
poem  which  was  prodigiously  admired  in  its 
day,  bom  in  Oastleton  parish,  Roxburghsbiie, 
about  1709,  died  in  1779.    His  father  was  s 
clergyman.     He  studied  at  tlie  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and   after  receiving   his  medical 
diploma,  he  settled  in  London.    His  practice, 
however,  was  very  small.    In  1 785  he  published 
anonymously,  "An  Essay  for  Abridging  the 
Study  of  Physic,"  in  which  he  ridiculed  the 
ignorance  of  the  apothecaries.    In  1787  he  pub- 
lished an  outrageously  indecent  poem  entitled 
the  *^  Economy  of  Love."    In  1744  appeared  the 
**  Art  of  Preserving  Health,"  a  work  which, 
though  containing  some  fine  passages,  lias  but  lit- 
tle merit  considered  as  a  whole.   He  remained  in 
London  until  1760,  when,  through  the  influence 
of  John  Wilkes,  as  it  is  sdd,  he  was  made  phy- 
sician to  the  army  in  Grermany,  and  held  that 
ofSoe  until  the  peace  of  1768.    He  subsequently 
quarreled  with  WUkes.    He  seems  to  have  been 
soured  latterly  by  his  disappointments,  and  his 
writing  abound  in  attacks  upon  the  medical 
profession.    He  possessed,  however,  the  finend- 
ship  of  Thomson,  and  retained  it  to  the  last 
Daring  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  he  lived 
upon  his  half-pay,  from  which  he  was  found  at 
his  decease  to  have  saved  £3,000.    His  remain- 
ing published  writings  are  a  volume  of  "Sketches 
or  Essays,"  a  collection  of  short  poems  under 
the  title  of  "Miscellanies,"  a  "Short  Ramble 
through  France  and  Italy,"  and  a  volume  of 
medical  essays. 

ARMSTRONG,  JoHir,  an  eminent  physician 
and  author  of  several  medical  worka,  born  May 
8,  1784^  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,  in  Durham, 
died  of  consumption,  Dee.  12,  1829,  in  London. 
His  early  advantages  were  small,  but  at  the  age 
of  19  he  entered  on  his  medical  studies  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1807, 
and  commenced  practising  in  his  native  place. 
He  soon  removed  to  the  neighboring  town  of 
Sunderland,  and  in  4  years  became  l£e  leading 

Ehysician  of  the  place.  In  1816  he  published 
is  work  on  **  Typhus,"  which  had  a  rapid  sale 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1818  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  met  with  great  success, 
which  was  the  more  surprising^  as  he  failed  to 
pass  his  examination  before  the  oollege  of 
physicians,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  com- 
mencing practice  in  the  city.  That  institutioa 
was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  the  profession, 
however,  and  his  rejection  was  ascribed  to 
Jealousy.  In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  opinion,  he  was  soon  after  elected  physician 
to  the  fever  hospital.  In  1821  he  tmited  with 
Mr.  Grainger  infounding  the  Webb-street  school 
of  medicine,  where  his  lectures  were  exoeedinglj 
popular.    Hia  chief  defect  was  immoderate  ego- 
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tiflBD,  lie  recardiiig  himself  as  a  great  reformer 
in  the  heaBng  art  He  ridienled  Onllen  and 
other  eminent  writers  in  nnmeasared  terms. 
His  lectoreS)  edited  bj  Joseph  Biz,  were  pab- 
Med  in  1884.  As  a  practitioner,  Dr.  Arm- 
strong well  deserved  the  siiooe»  he  achieved. 
In  private  li&  he  was  most  amiable.  Beside 
the  waAa  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  several 
other  medical  treatises. 

ARMSTB0N6,  Sahuzl  T.,  a  printer  and 
hookseUer,  at  one  time  mayor  of  Boston,  died 
March  20,  1850,  aged  66.  He  published  Dr. 
Baobcnan's  resean£es  in  Asia,  which  had  an 
eoormons  sale,  and  a  stereotjpe  edition  of  Scott^s 
Bible,  which  was  verj  saccesfifnl.  He  aoomnu- 
lated  a  laige  fortune  in  trade.  Mr.  Armstrong 
held  also  the  office  of  lient-govemor,  and 
acted  as  governor  in  1886,  when  Gov.  Davis 
was  sent  to  the  U.  8.  senate. 

ARMSTRONG,  William  Josmi,  D.  D.,  an 
American  dergjrman,  and  secretary  of  the 
American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
miasbos,  bom  at  Mendiuim,  New  Jersey,  Oct. 
S«),  1796,  died  by  shipwreck,  Nov.  27,  1846. 
He  was  a  gradnate  of  Princeton  college  and 
theological  seminary,  and  began  to  preach  as  a 
misnonary  in  central  Virginia.  He  was  in 
1824  installed  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
oirarch  in  Richmond,  wh«re  he  labored  with 
£del^y  and  snooess  for  10  years.  In  1884,  being 
appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  American 
hoard  of  misstons,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and 
in  1888,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pmdential 
committee  of  the  board,  he  changed  his  resi- 
dsDoe  to  New  York.  He,  however,  visited  Bos- 
ton each  month  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
pmdential  committee.  In  returning  from  one 
of  these  journeys,  the  boat  in  which  he  had 
taken  passage  was  lost  in  a  tempest,  and  many 
of  the  passengers,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, perished.  His  life  and  a  collection  of 
his  sermona  hove  been  published. 

ARMT,  the  organized  body  of  armed  men 
which  a  state  maintains  for  purposes  of  oft<dn- 
sire  or  defensive  war.  Of  the  armies  of  ancient 
history  the  first  of  which  we  know  any  thing  pos- 
itive is  that  of  Egypt  Itsgrandepooh  of  ^ory 
ooincides  with  the  reign  of  Bhamses  11.  (Sesos- 
tris),  and  the  paintings  and  inscriptions  relating 
to  bis  esi^ita  on  the  numerous  monuments  of 
his  reign,  Ibzm  the  principd  source  of  our  knowl- 
edge on  Egyptian  military  matters.  The  war^ 
nor  caste  of  £gypt  was  divided  into  two  dass- 
es^  karmotybii  and  eaUuMi,  the  first  160,000, 
the  other  250,000  strong,  in  their  best  times.  It 
appears  that  these  two  ciaases  were  disthiguished 
from  each  other  merely  by  age  or  length  of  ser- 
vice, so  that  the  caiaorii,  after  a  certain  number 
of  years,  pwert  into  the  hermotybii  or  reserve. 
The  whole  amy  was  settled  in  a  sort  of  militai- 
ry  oc^oaiea,  an  ample  extent  of  land  being  set, 
apart  for  e«cb  man  as  an  equivalent  fbr  liis  ser^ 
Tieea.  Thaiwi  edkmitB  were  mostly  situated  in 
to  lower  p«ri  of.  the  country,  where  attacks 
item  the  neif^bormg  Aaiatio  states  were  to  be 
anticipated;  «  fewookmies  only  were  cgtahUsb- 


ed  on  the  upper  Nile,  the  Ethiopians  not  being 
very  formidiwle  opponents.  The  strength  of 
the  army  lay  in  its  mfantry,  and  particularly  in 
its  archers.  Beade  these  latter  there  were 
bodies  of  foot  soldiers,  variously  armed  and  dis- 
tributed into  battalions,  according  to  their 
arms;  spearmen,  swordsmen,  clubmen,  slingers, 
&C.  The  infantry  was  supported  by  numerous 
war-chariots,  each  manned  by  2  men,  one  to 
drive  and  the  other  to  nse  the  bow.  Oavalry 
does  not  figure  on  the  monuments.  One  soli- 
tary drawing  of  a  man  on  horseback  is  consid- 
ered to  belong  to  the  Boman  epoch,  and  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  use  of  the  horse  for  riding 
and  of  cavalry  became  known  to  the  E^tians 
through  their  Asiatic  neighbors  only.  That  at 
a  later  period  they  had  a  numerous  cavalry, 
acting,  like  all  cavalry  in  ancient  times^  on  the 
wings  of  the  infantry,  ia  certain  from  tiie  una- 
nimity of  the  ancient  historians  on  this  point. 
Hie  defensive  armor  of  the  Egyptians  consisted 
of  shields,  helmets,  and  breastolates^  or  coats-of- 
miul,  of  various  materials,  xheir  mode  of  at- 
tacking a  fortified  position  shows  many  of  the 
means  and  artifices  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans.  They  had  the  te$tudo,  or  battering- 
ram,  the  vinea,  and  scaling-ladder ;  that  they, 
however,  also  knew  the  use  of  movable  towers, 
and  that  they  undermined  walls,  as  Sir  O.  Wil- 
kinson maintains,  is  a  mere  supposition.  From 
the  time  of  Psammeticus  a  corps  of  Grecian 
mercenaries  was  maintained;  they  were  also 
colonized  in  lower  Egypt. — ^Assyria  fdrniahes 
us  with  the  earliest  specimen  of  those  Asiatic 
armies  which,  for  above  1,000  years,  struggled 
for  the  possession  of  the  countries  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indus.  There,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  monuments  are  our  principal  source 
of  information.  The  infantry  ^>pear  armed 
nmilar  to  the  Egyptian,  though  the  bow  seems 
less  prominent,  ana  the  arms  ofiensive  and  de- 
fensive are  generally  of  better  make  and  more 
tastefiil  appearance.  There  is,  beside,  more  va- 
riety of  armament,  on  account  of  the  greater 
extent  of  the  empire.  Spear,  bow,  sword,  and 
dagger,  are  the  principal  weapons.  Assyrians 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes  are  also  represented  with 
iron-mounted  clubs.  The  defensive  armament 
consisted  of  a  helmet  (often  very  tastefully  work- 
ed), a  coat  of  mail  of  felt  or  leather,  and  a 
shield.  The  war-chariots  still  formed  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  army;  it  had  2  occu- 
pants, and  the  driver  had  to  shelter  the  bow- 
man with  his  shield.  Many  of  those  who  fight 
4n  chariots  are  represented  in  long  coats^f- 
maiL  Then  there  was  the  cavab^,  which  here 
we  meet  with  for  the  first  time.  In  the  eariiest 
eculpturee  the  rider  mounts  the  bare  back  of  his 
horse ;  later  on,  a  sort  of  pad  is  introduced,  and 
4n  one  sculpture  a  high  saddle  is  depicted,  simi- 
lar to  that  now  in  use  in  the  East.  The  cavalry 
can  scarcely  have  been  very  different  from  that 
df  the  Persians  and  later  eastern  nations^-light, 
irregular  horse,  attacking  in  disorderiy  swarms, 
eaedly  repelled  by  a  well-armed,  solid  infantry, 
bat  fom^idable  to  a  disordered  or  beaten  army. 
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Aooordingly,  it  figured  in  rank  behind  die  ohuv 
ioteers,  who  appear  to  have  formed  the  aristo- 
oratic  arm  of  the  service.  In  infantry  tactics 
some  progress  toward  r^lar  movements  and 
formations  uk  ranks  and  files  appears  to  have 
been  made.  The  bowmen  either  fought  in  ad- 
vance, where  they  were  always  covered,  each 
of  them,  by  a  shield-bearer,  or  they  formed  the 
rear  rank,  the  first  and  second  ranks,  armed 
with  spears,  stooping  or  kneeling  to  enable  them 
to  shoot.  In  sieges  they  certainly  knew  the 
use  of  movable  towers  and  mining ;  and,  fh)m  a 
passage  in  Esekiel,  it  would  almost  appear  that 
they  made  some  sort  of  mound  or  artificial  hill 
to  command  the  walls  of  the  town — ^a  rude  be- 
ginning of  the  BoBoan  agger.  Their  movable 
and  fixed  towers,  too,  were  elevated  to  the 
height  of  the  besieged  wall,  and  higher,  so  as 
to  oonmiand  it  The  ram  and  vinea  tiiey  used 
also ;  and,  numerous  as  their  armies  were,  they 
turned  off  whole  arms  of  rivers  into  new  beds 
in  order  to  gain  access  to  a  weak  front  of  the 
attacked  place,  or  to  use  the  dry  bed  of  the  riv- 
er as  a  road  into  the  fortress.  The  Babylonians 
seem  to  have  had  armies  similar  to  those  of  the 
Assyrians,  but  special  details  are  wanting. — ^The 
Persian  empire  owed  its  greatness  to  its  found- 
ers, the  warlike  nomads  of  the  present  Farsis- 
tan,  a  nation  of  horsemen,  with  whom  cavaliy 
took  at  once  that  predominant  rank  which  it 
has  since  held  in  tkH  eastern  armies,  up  to 
the  recent  introduction  of  modem  European 
drilL  Darius  Hystaspes  established  a  standing 
army,  in  order  to  keep  the  conquered  provinces 
in  subjection,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  frequent 
revolts  of  the  satraps,  or  civil  governors.  Every 
province  thus  had  its  garrison,  under  a  sepa- 
rate commander ;  fortihed  towns,  beside,  were 
occupied  by  detachments.  The  provinces  had 
to  bear  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  troops. 
To  this  standing  army  also  belonged  the  guards 
of  the  king,  10,000  chosen  in&ntry  (the  Immor- 
tals, Athanatot)y  resplendent  with  gold,  follow^ 
ed  on  the  march  by  long  trains  of  carriages, 
with  their  harems  and  servants,  and  of  camels 
with  provisions,  beside  1,000  halberdiers,  1,000 
horse  guards,  and  numerous  war-chariots,  some 
of  them  armed  with  scythes.  For  expeditions 
of  magnitude  this  armament  was  considered 
insufficient,  and  a  general  levy  from  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire  took  place.  The  mass  of 
these  various  contingents  formed  a  truly  orien- 
tal army,  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
parts,  varying  among  themselves  in  armament 
and  mode  of  fighting,  and  accompanied  by  im- 
mense trains  of  baggage  and  innumerable 
camp-followers.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these 
latter  that  we  must  ascribe  the  enormous  num- 
bers of  the  Persian  armies  as  estimat^^  by  the 
Greeks.  The  soldiers,  according  to  their  re- 
ipective  nationality,  were  armed  with  bows, 
favelins,  spears,  swords,  clubs,  daggers,  slings, 
&0.  The  contingent  of  every  province  had  its 
separate  commander ;  they  appear,  from  Herodo- 
tus, to  have  been  divided  by  tens,  hundreds^ 
thousands,  6^  with  officers  to  command  each 


decimal  subdivision.    The  oommands  of  large 
corps  or  of  the  wings  of  the  army  were  genard- 
ly  given  to  members   of  the   royal  £eunily. 
Among  the  infiemtry  the  Persian  and  the  other 
Aryan  nations  (Itfedes  and  Bactrians)  fonned  the 
iUU,    They  were  armed  with  bows,  spean  <rf 
moderate  size,  and  a  short  sword ;  the  head 
was  protected  by  a  sort  of  turban,  the  body  by 
a  coat  covered  with  iron  scales;  tne  diield  was 
mostly  of  wicker-work.    Tet  this  HUe^  as  veil 
as  the  rest  of  the  Persian  in&ntry,  was  miBera- 
bly  beaten  whenever  it  was  opposed  to  even  the 
sn^est  bodies  of  Greeks,  and  its  unwieldy  and 
disorderly  crowds  appear  quite  incapable  of  aay 
but  passive  remstance  against  the  incipient  pha- 
lanx of  Bparta  and  Athens ;  witness  MarathoD, 
Platasa,  Myoale,  and  Thermopylsd.     The  war- 
chariota,  which  in  the  Persian  army  appear  far 
the  last  time  in  history,  might  be  usefol  on  quite 
level  ground  against  such  a  motley  crowd  as  the 
Persian  infantry  themselves  were,  but  against  a 
solid  mass  of  pikemen,  such  as  the  Greeks  form- 
ed, or  against  light  troops  taking  advantage  of 
inequalities  of  ground,  they  were  worse  than 
useless.    The  least  obstacle  stopped  them.    In 
battle  the  horses  got  frightened,  and,  no  longer 
under  command,  ran  down  their  own  infcmtry. 
As  to  the  cavalry,  the  earlier  periods  of  the  em- 
pire give  us  little  proof  of  its  excellence.    There 
were  10,000  horse  on  the  plain  of  Marathon—a 
good  cavalry  country— ^et  they  could  not  break 
the  Athenian  ranks,    in  later  times  it  distin- 
guished itself  at  the  Granicus,  where,  formed 
in  one  line,  it  fell  on  the  heads  of  the  Macedonian 
columns  as  they  emerged  from  the  fords  of  the 
river,  and  upset  them  before  they  could  deploy. 
It  thus  successfully  opposed  Alexander's  ad- 
vanced guard,  under  Ptolemy,  for  a  long  while, 
until  the  main  body  arrived  and  the  light  troops 
manoeuvred  on  its  flanks,  when,  having  no  sec- 
ond line  or  reserve,  it  had  to  retire.    But  at  this 
period  the  Persian  army  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  infusion  of  a  Greek  element,  imported 
by  the  Greek  mercenaries, who,  soon  after  Xerx- 
es, were  taken  into  pay  by  the  king ;  and  the 
cavalry  tactics  displayed  by  Memnon  on  the 
Granicus  are  so  thoroughly  un- Asiatic  that  we 
may,  in  the  absence  of  positive  information,  at 
once  ascribe  them  to  Greek  influenoe.-^The  ar- 
mies of  Greece  are  the  first  of  the  detailed  or- 
ganization of  which  we  have  ample  and  oertain 
information.    With  them  the  history  of  tactics^ 
especially  infantry  tactics,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
Without  stopping  to  give  an  account  of  the  war- 
like system  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  as  de- 
scribed in  Homer,  when  cavalry  was  nnknown, 
when  the  nobility  and  ohiefii  fought  in  war- 
chariots,  or  descended  from  them  for  a  duel 
with  an  equally  prominent  enemy,  and  when 
the  infantry  appears  to  have  been  little  better 
than  that  of  the  Acdatios,  we  at  once  pass  to  the 
military  force  of  Athena  in  the  time  of  her 
greatness.    In  Athens  every  ftee  bom  man  was 
liable  to  military  service.    The  holders  of  cer- 
tain public  offices  alone,  and.  in   the  earlier 
times^  the  fourth  or  poorest  otass  of  freemen, 
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were  exempt    It  vas  a  militia  system  based 
npon  slayerj.    Eyenr  youth  on  attaining  his 
18th  year  was  obliged  to  do  duty  for  2  years, 
eftpeci^y  in  watching  the  frontiers.     Daring 
this  time  his  militaxy  education  was  completed ; 
afterward  he  remained  liable  to  service  up  to 
bis  60th  year.     In  case  of  war  the  assembled 
citizens  fixed  the  number  of  men  to  be  called 
out;  in  extreme  cases  only  the  levies  en  masee 
{panttraUa)  were  resorted  to.    The  etrategi^  10 
q(  whom  were  annually  elected  by  the  people, 
had  to  levy  these  troops  and  to  orsanize  them, 
00  that  the  men  of  each  tribe,  or  pkyUy  formed 
a  bo4y  under  a  separate  phyla/rch.    These  offi- 
eera,  as  well  as  the  taanarehe^  or  captains  of 
companies,  were  equally  elected  by  the  people. 
The  whole  of  this  leyy  formed  the  heayy  infan- 
^  (JtopUUB^  destined  for  the  phalanx  or  deep 
line  formation  of  roearmen,  wnioh  oriffinally 
formed  the  whole  ox  the  armed  force,  and  suh- 
Beqnently,  after  the  addition  of  light  troops  and 
cavab'y,  remained  its  mainstay — ^the  corps  which 
decided  the  battle*     The  phalanx  was  formed 
in  various  degrees  of  depth ;  we  find  mentioned 
phahinxes  of  8, 12, 25  deep.    The  armature  of 
the  hophtaa  oonasted  of  a  oreastplate  or  oorslet, 
helmet^  oval  target  spear,  and  short  sword* 
The/or<«  of  the  Atneuian  phalanx  was  attack; 
its  charge  was  renowned  for  its  furious  im- 
petofl,  especially  after  Miltiades,  at  Marathon, 
had  introduced  the  quickening  of  the  pace  dur- 
ing the  charge,  so  that  they  came  down  on  the 
enemy  with  a  run.     On  the  defensiye,  the 
more  solid  and  closer  phalanx  of  Sparta  was  its 
raperior.    WhUe  at  Miaraihon  the  whole  force 
of  the  Athenians  consisted  of  a  heavy  armed 
phalanx  of  10,000  hoplitas,  at  Flatiea  they  had, 
beside  8,000  hoplitee,  an  equal  number  of  light 
in&ntry.    The  tremendous  pressure  of  the  Per- 
sian invarions  necessitated  an  extension  of  tiie 
liability  to  service;  the  poorest  classy  that  of 
the  thetes,  was  enrolled.     They  were  formed 
mto  light  troope  {gymneUBy  ptUt)  ;  they  had  no 
deftturire  armor  at  all,  or  a  target  only^and 
were  supplied  with  a  spear  and  javelins.    With 
the  extension  of  the  Athenian  power,  their 
lif^t  troops  were  reinforced  by  the  contingents 
of  their  allies,  and  even  by  mercenary  troops. 
Acamanians,  ^tolians,  and  Cretans,  celebrated 
as  archers  and  stingers,  were  added.    An  inter- 
mediate class  of  troops,  between  them  and  the 
hoplitfld,  was  formed,  the  peltaettBy  armed  simi- 
lar to  the  light  infimtry,  but  capable  of  occupy* 
ing  and  maintaining  a  podtion.    They  were, 
however,  of  but  little  importance  until  after  the 
Pdoponnesian  war,  when  Iphiorates  reorgan- 
ized them.    The  light  troops  of  the  Athenians 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence  and 
qoickness  both  in  resolution  and  in  execution. 
On  several    occasions,  probably   in    difi&cult 
ground,  they  even   successfully  opposed   the 
Spartan  phalanx.    The  Athenian  cavalry  was 
introdnced  at  a  time  when  the  republic  was  al- 
ready rich  and  powerful.    The  mountainous 
ground  of  Attica  was  unfavorable  to  this  arm, 
hut  the  neighborhood  of  Thessaly  and  Boaotia, 


countries  rich  in  horses,  and  consequently  the 
first  to  form  cavalry,  soon  caused  its  introduc- 
tion in  the  other  states  of  Greece.  The  Athe- 
nian cavalry,  first  800,  then  600,  and  even 
1,000  strong,  was  composSdd  of  the  richest  citi* 
zens,  and  formed  a  standing  corps  even  in  time 
of  peace.  They  were  a  very  effective  body, 
extremely  watchful,  intelligent,  and  enterpris- 
ing. Their  position  in  batUe,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  light  troops,  was  generally  on  the  wings  of 
tlie  phalanx.  In  later  times,  the  Athenians  also 
maintained  a  corps  of  200  mercenary  mounted 
archers  (hippotosDoUti).  The  Athenian  soldier,  up 
to  the  time  of  Pericles,  received  no  pay.  Af- 
terward 2  oboli  (beside  2  more  for  provisions, 
which  the  soldier  had  to  find)  were  given,  ana 
sometimes  even  the  hoplitae  received  as  much 
as  2  drachms.  Officers  received  double  pay, 
cavahy  soldiers  three-fold,  generals  four-fold. 
The  ooips  of  heavy  cavalry  alone  cost  40 
talents  ($40,000)  per  annum  in  time  of  peace, 
during  war  considerably  more.  The  order  of  bat- 
tle and  mode  of  fighting  were  extremely  sim- 
ple; the  phalanx  n>rm^  the  centre,  the  men 
locking  their  spears,  and  covering  the  whole 
fh)nt  with  their  row  of  shields.  They  attacked 
the  hostile  phalanx  in  a  parallel  front.  When 
the  first  onset  was  not  sufficient  to  break  the 
enemy^s  order,  the  struggle  hand  to  hand  with 
the  sword  decided  the  battle.  In  the  mean 
time  the  light  troops  and  cavalry  either  attack- 
ed the  corresponding  troops  of  the  enemy,  or 
attempted  to  operate  on  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  phahmx.  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  dis- 
order manifesting  itself  in  it.  In  case  of  a  vic- 
tory they  undertook  the  pursuit,  in  case  of  de- 
feat they  covered  the  retreat  as  much  as  possible. 
They  were  also  used  for  reconnoitring  expedi- 
tions and  forays,  they  harassed  the  enemy  on 
the  march,  especially  when  he  had  to  pass  a 
defile,  and  they  tried  to  capture  his  convoys  and 
str^^ers.  Thus  the  order  of  battle  was  ex- 
tremely ample ;  the  i^halanx  always  operated 
as  a  whole ;  its  subdivisions  into  smaller  bodies 
had  no  technical  significance;  their  command- 
ers had  no  other  task  than  to  see  that  the  order 
€^  the  phalanx  was  not  broken,  or  at  least 
quickly  restored.  What  the  strength  of  Athe- 
nian armies  was  during  the  Persian  wars,  we 
have  Bhown  above  by  a  few  examples.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  force 
mustered  18,000  hoplitfls  for  field  service^  61,000 
(the  youngest  and  tne  oldest  soldiers)  for  gar- 
rison duty,  1^200  horsemen,  and  1,800  archers. 
AocordingtoBoeokh'scalculations  the  forcesent 
against  Syracuse  numbered  38,660  men ;  rein- 
foroements  despatched  afterward,  26,000  men ; 
in  all  nearly  65,000  men.  After  the  complete 
ruin  of  this  enedition,  indeed,  Athens  was  as 
much  exhausted  as  France  after  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1812. — ^larta  was  the  military  state, 
par  excellence^  of  Greece.  If  the  general  gym- 
nastic education  of  lite  Athenians  developed 
the  agility  as  much  as  the  strength  of  the  bodv, 
the  Spartans  directed  their  attention  mostly 
to  strength,  enduranoe,  and  hardiness.    They 
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Talned  BteadineflB  In  the  rankfl,  ftnd  military 
point  of  honor,  more  than  intelligence.  The 
Athenian  was  edncated  as  if  he  was  to  fight 
among  light  troops,  yet  in  war  he  was  fitted  in- 
to his  fixed  plaoe  in  the  heavy  phalanx ;  the 
Spartan,  on  the  contrary,  was  brought  up  for 
service  in  the  phalanx,  and  nothing  else.  It  is 
evident  that  as  long  as  the  phalanx  decided  the 
battle,  the  Spartan,  in  the  long  run,  had  the 
best  of  it.  In  Sparta,  every  freeman  was  en- 
rolled in  the  army  lists  from  his  20th  to  his  60th 
year.  The  ^hari  determined  the  number  to  be 
called  ont,  which  was  generally  chosen  among 
the  middle-aged  men,  from  30  to  40.  As  in 
Athens,  the  men  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  or 
locality  were  enrolled  in  the  same  body  of 
troops.  The  organization  of  the  array  was 
based  npon  the  confraternities  (erufmotim)  intro- 
duced by  Lycurgos,  2  of  which  formed  a  pente- 
oostys;  2  of  these  were  united  into  a  lochos, 
and  8  or  4  lochi  into  a  mora.  This  was  the 
organization  in  Xenophon^s  time ;  in  former 
periods  it  appears  to  have  varied.  The  strength 
of  a  mora  is  variously  stated  at  from  400  to 
900  men,  and  their  number  at  one  time  was 
said  to  be  600.  These  various  bodies  of  free 
Spartans  formed  the  phalanx;  the  hoplits 
forming  it  were  armed  with  a  spear,  a  short 
sword,  and  a  shield  fastened  round  the  neck. 
Later  on.  Oleomenes  introduced  the  large  Oa- 
rian  shield,  fastened  by  a  string  on  the  left  arm, 
and  leaving  both  hands  of  the  soldier  free.  The 
Spartans  consideTed  it  disgraceful  for  their  men 
to  return,  after  a  defeat,  without  their  shields; 
the  preservation  of  the  shield  proved  the  re- 
treat to  have  been  made  in  good  order  and  a 
compact  phalanx,  while  single  fugitives,  run- 
ning for  their  lives,  of  course  had  to  throw 
away  the  clumsy  shield.  The  Spartan  phalanx 
was  generally  8  deep,  but  sometimes  the  depth 
was  doubled  by  placing  one  wing  behind  the 
other.  The  men  appear  to  have  marched  in 
step ;  some  elementary  evolutions  were  also  in 
use,  such  as  changing  front  to  the  rear  by  the 
half-turn  of  each  man,  advancing  or  retiring  a 
wing  by  wheeling,  ^^,  but  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  at  a  later  period  only. 
In  their  best  times,  the  Spartan  pnalimx,  like 
that  of  Athens,  knew  the  parallel  front  attack 
only.  The  ranks,  on  the  march,  were  distant 
from  each  other  6  feet,  in  the  charge  8  feet,  and 
in  a  position  receiving  the  charge,  only  1|  foot, 
from  rank  to  rank.  The  army  was  commanded 
by  one  of  the  kings,  who,  with  his  suite 
(damaeia)^  occupied  a  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  phalanx.  Afterward,  the  number 
of  the  free  Spartans  having  considerably  de- 
creased, the  strength  of  the  phalanx  was 
kept  up  by  a  selection  from  the  subjected  Perir 
aei.  The  cavalry  was  never  stronger  than 
about  600  men,  divided  into  troops  (ulamt)  of 
56  men.  It  merely  covered  the  wings.  There 
was,  beside,  a  body  of  dfiO  mounted  men,  the 
elits  of  the  Spartan  youtii,  but  they  dismount- 
ed in  battle,  and  formed  a  sort  of  body-guard  of  * 
hoplito  around   the  king.    Of  light  troopsi 


there  were   the  ihiritm,  inhabitants  of  die 
mountains  near  Arcadia,  who  generally  covered 
the  left  wing;  the  hoplita  of  the  phalau,  be- 
fflde,  had  Helot  servants,  who  were  expected  in 
battle  to  do  duty  as  skirmishers ;  thus,  the  6,000 
hoplita  at  Plat»a  brought  85,000  Helot  light 
troops  with  them,  but  of  the  exploits  of  these 
latter  we  find  nothing  stated  in  history.— The 
umple  tactics  of  the  Greeks  underwent  consid- 
erable changes  after  the  Pelcponnesian  war.  At 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Epaminondas  had  to  op- 
pose, with  a  small  force  of  Thebana,  the  far 
more  numerous,  and  hitherto  invincible  Spartan 
phalanx.    The  plain,  parallel  front  attack,  here, 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  certain  defeat^ 
both  wings  beins  outflanked  by  the  longer  front 
of  the  enemy.  Epaminondas^  instead  of  advanc- 
ing in  line,  formed  his  army  into  a  deep  colnmn, 
and  advanced  against  one  wing  of  the  Spartan 
phalanx,  where  the  king  had  taken  his  station. 
He  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  Spartan 
line  at  this,  the  decisive  point ;  he  then  wheeled 
his  troops  round,  and  moving  on  either  hand, 
he  himself  outflanked  the  broken  line,  which 
could  not  form  a  new  front  without  losing  its 
tactical  order.    At  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the 
Spartans  formed  their  phalanx  with  a  greater 
depth,  but,  nevertheless,  the  Theban  colanm 
again  broke  through  it.    Agesilaus  in  Sparta, 
Timotheus,  Iphicrates,    Ohabrias   in    Athens, 
also  introduced  changes   in   infantry  tactics. 
Iphicrates  improved  the  pcUasta^  a   sort  of 
light   infantry,  capable,  however,  in  case  of 
need,  to  fight  in  line.    They  were  armed  with 
a  small  round  target^  strong  linen  corslet,  and 
long  spear  of  wood.    Ohabzias  made  the  first 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  when  on  the  defendve, 
kneel  down  to  receive  the  enemy^s  charge.  Full 
squares,  and  other  columns,  Ax^  were   intro- 
duced, and  accordingly  deployments  formed  part 
of  tiie  elementary  tactics.    At  the  same  time, 
greater  attention  was  paid  to  light  infruitiy  of  all 
kinds ;  several  species  of  arms  were  borrowed 
from  the  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  neigh- 
bors of  the  Greeks,  such  as  archers,  mounted 
and  on  foot,  slingers,  &c.    The  minority  of  the 
soldiers  of  this  period  consisted  of  mercenaries. 
The  wealthy  citizens,  instead  of  doing  duty 
themselves^  found  it  more  convenient  to  pay 
for  a  substitute.    The  character  of  the  pludc^ 
as  the  preeminently  national  portion  of  the 
army,  in  which  the  free  citizens  of  the  state 
only  were  admitted,  thus  suffered  from  this  ad- 
mixture of  mercenaries,  who  had  no  right  of 
citizen^p.    Toward  the  approach  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian epoch,  Greece  and  her  colonies  were 
as  much  a  mart  for  soldiers  of  fortua^   and 
mercenaries,  as  Switzerland  in  the  Idth  and 
19th  centuries.    The  Egyptian  kings  had  at  an 
early  time  formed  a  oorps  of  Greek  troops.   Af- 
terward, the  Persian  king  gave  his  army  some 
steadiness  by  the  admis^on  of  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries.    The  chiefs  of  these  bodies  were 
regular  condottieri,  as  much  as  those  of  Italy 
in  the  16th  century.    During  this  period^  war- 
like engines  for  throwing  stones,  dartSi  and 
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inoendiary  prq|eotileSy  were  introdnoed.  eepe- 
fliallj  by  the  AtheniaDB.  Peridee  alrea^  nsed 
some  similsr  machines  at  the  dege  of  Samoe. 
8iege9  were  carried  on  by  forming  a  line  of 
oontravallation,  with  ditch,  or  parapet,  roond 
the  place,  investing  it,  and  by  the  attempt 
to  place  the  war-enginee  in  a  commanding  po- 
ddoQ  near  the  walls.  Mining  was  regnUirly 
made  use  o^  to  bring  the  walls  down.  At  the 
assault,  the  column  formed  the  aynoipinniM, 
the  outer  ranks  holding  their  shields  before 
them,  and  the  inner  racJcs  holding  them  over 
their  heads,  so  as  to  form  a  roof  (called  by 
the  Bomans,  Ustudo)^  against  the  projectiles  of 
the  enemy. — While  Greek  skiU  was  thns 
mainly  directed  toward  shaping  the  flexible 
material  of  the  mercenary  bands  into  idl  sorts 
of  novel  and  artificial  formation^  and  in 
adopting  or  inventing  new  species  of  light 
troops,  to  the  detriment  of  the  ancient  Doric 
heavy  phalanx,  which  at  that  time  alone  ccrald 
decide  battles,  a  monarchy  grew  np,  which, 
adopting  all  real  improvements,  formed  a  body 
of  heavy  infimtry  of  such  colossal  dimensions, 
that  no  army  with  which  it  came  in  contatt 
ooold  resist  its  shock.  Philip  of  Maoedon  form- 
ed a  standing  army  of  about  80,000  in£Euitry, 
and  3,000  cavalry.  The  main  body  of  the  army 
was  an  immense  phalanx  of  some  16,000  or 
18,000  men,  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Spartan  phahinx,  bat  improved  in  armament 
The  small  Grecian  shield  was  replaced  by  the 
large  oblong  Carian  bndder,  and  the  moderate- 
ly sized  spear  by  the  Macedonian  pike  (aamta) 
of  24  feet  in  length.  The  depth  of  this  phalanx 
varied,  under  Philip,  from  8,  to  10, 12, 24  men. 
With  the  tremendous  length  (n  the  pikes,  each  of 
the  6  front  ranks  could,  on  levelling  them,  make 
th»  points  project  in  front  of  the  first  rank.  The 
regular  advance  of  such  a  long  front  of  from 
1,000  to  2,000  men,  presupposes  a  great  perfec- 
tion of  elementary  apiL  which  in  consequence 
was  continually  practised.  Alexander  completed 
this  ofganization.  His  phalanx  was,  normally, 
16,384  men  strons,  or  1,024  in  front  by  16 
deep.  The  file  of  16  (2ad^)  was  conducted 
by  a  lochagos,  who  stood  in  the  front  rank. 
Two  files  formed  a  dilochy,  2  of  which  made 
a  tetrarchy,  2  of  which  a  taxiarchy,  2  of 
which  a  xenagy  or  syntagnu^  16  men  in  front  by 
16  deep.  This  was  the  evolutionary  unity,  the 
march  being  made  in  columns  of  xenagies,  16 
in  front.  Sixteen  xenagies  (equal  to  8  pente- 
oosiarchiee,  or  4  chiliarchies,  or  2  telarohies) 
fbrmed  a  small  phalanx,  2  of  which  a  diphalan- 
garchy,  and  4  a  tetraphalangarchy  or  phalanx 
properly  so  called.  Every  one  of  these  subdi- 
risions  had  its  corresponding  officer.  The  di- 
phalangarchy  oi  the  right  wing  was  called 
head,  that  of  the  left  wing,  tail,  or  rear.  When- 
ever  extraordinary  solidity  was  required,  the 
left  wing  took  station  behind  the  right|  form- 
ing 512  men  in  firont  by  82  in  depth.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  deploying  the  8  rear  ranks  on 
the  left  of  iJie  frx>nt  ranks,  the  extent  of  front 
coold  be  doubled,  and  the  depth  reduced  to  8. 


The  distances  (tf  ranks  and  files  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  Spartans,  but  the  close  or- 
der was  so  compact  that  the  single  soldier  in 
the  middle  of  the  phalanx  could  not  turn.  In- 
tervals between  the  subdivisions  of  the  phalanx 
were  not  allowed  in  battle ;  the  whole  formed 
one  continuous  line,  oharffing  en  muraille.  The 
phalanx  was  formed  by  Maioedonian  volunteers 
exclusively ;  though,  after  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  Greeks  also  could  enter  it.  The  soldiers 
were  all  heavy  armed  hoplita.  Beside  shield 
and  pike,  they  carried  a  hehnet  and  sword,  al- 
though the  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  latter 
weapon  cannot  very  often  have  been  required 
after  the  charge  of  that  forest  of  pikes.  When 
the  phalanx  had  to  meet  the  Roman  legion,  the 
case  indeed  was  different.  The  whole  phalim- 
gite  system,  fnHn  the  earliest  Doric  times  down 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
snfferedfrom  one  great  inconvenience;  it  wanted 
fiexibility.  Unless  on  a  level  and  open  plain, 
these  long,  deep  fines,  could  not  move  with 
opder  and  regularity.  Every  obstacle  in  front 
forced  it  to  form  column,  in  which  shape  it  was 
not  prepared  to  act.  Moreover,  it  haa  no  sec- 
ond line  or  reserve.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it 
was  met  by  an  army,  formed  in  smaller  bodies 
and  adapted  to  turn  obstacles  of  ground  without 
breaking  line,  and  disposed  in  several  lines  sec- 
onding each  other,  the  phalanx  could  not  help 
going  into  broken  ground,  where  its  new  op- 
ponent completely  cut  it  up.  But  to  such  op- 
ponents as  Alexander  had  at  Arbela,  his  2  large 
phalanxes  must  have  appeared  invincible.  Be- 
side this  heavy  iniantry  of  the  line,  Alexander 
had  a  guard  of  6,000  hyraspistee,  still  more 
heavily  armed,  with  even  larger  bucklers  and 
longer  pikes.  His  light  infantry  consisted  of 
argyraspides,  with  small  silver-plated  shields, 
and  of  numerous  peltastn,  both  of  which  troops 
were  organized  in  demi-nhdanxes  of  normally 
8,192  men,  being  able  to  fight  eitlierin  extended 
order  or  in  line,  like  the  hoplitie;  and  their 
phalanx  often  had  the  same  success.  The 
Macedonian  cavalry  was  composed  of  young 
Macedonian  and  Thessalian  noblemen,  with  the 
addition,  subsequently,  of  a  body  of  horsemen 
from  Greece  proper.  They  were  divided  into 
6<niadrons  (il(B\  of  which  the  Macedonian  no- 
buity  alone  formed  8.  They  belonged  to  what 
we  should  call  heavy  cavalry;  ^ej  wore  a 
helmet,  cuirass  with  cuissarts  of  iron  scales  to 
protect  the  leg,  and  were  armed  with  a  long 
sword  and  pike.  The  horse,  too,  wore  a  front- 
let of  iron.  This  class  of  cavalry,  the  cata- 
phracti,  received  great  attention  both  from 
Philip  and  Alexander;  the  latter  used  it  for 
his  decisive  manoeuvre  at  Arbela,  when  he  first 
beat  and  pursued  one  wing  of  the  Persians^ 
and  then,  passing  behind  their  centre,  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  other  wing.  They  cnarged  in 
various  formations:  in  line,  in  common  rec- 
tangular column,  in  rhomboid  or  wedge-shaped 
column.  The  light  cavalry  had  no  defensive 
armor;  it  carried  Javelins  and  light  short 
lances;  there  was  also  a  corps  of  aorobalistie, 
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or  motinied  archers.  These  troops  served  for 
outpost  diit7,  patrols,  reoonnoitring,  and  irreg- 
ular warfare  generally.  They  were  the  contin- 
gents of  Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes,  which, 
beside,  ftimished  some  few  thousands  of  irreg- 
ular infantry.  A  new  arm,  inrented  by  Alex- 
ander, claims  our  attention  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  has  been  imitated  in  modem 
times,  the  dimaclue,  mounted  troops,  expected 
to  fijg^t  either  as  cavalry  or  as  in&ntry.  The 
dragoons  of  the  16th  and  following  centuries 
are  a  complete  counterpart  to  these,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  We  have,  however,  no  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  these  hybrid  troops  of  an- 
tiquity were  more  successful  in  their  double 
task  than  the  modem  dragoons.  Thus  was 
composed  the  army  with  which  Alexander 
conquered  the  countir  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Oxus,  and  the  Sutlecy*  As  to  its 
strength,  at  Arbela,  it  consisted  of  2  large  pha- 
lanxes of  hoplitffi  (say  80,000  men),  2  semi- 
phalanxes  of  peltasto  (16,000),  4,000  oavalry, 
and  6,000  irregular  troops,  in  all  about  56,000 
men.  At  the  Granicus,  his  force  of  all  arms  was 
96,000  men,  of  whom  6,000  were  cavalry,— Of 
the  Carthaginian  army  we  know  no  details; 
even  the  strength  of  the  force  with  which  Han- 
nibal passed  the  Alps,  is  disputed.  The  armies 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  show  no  im- 
provements on  hia  formations ;  the  introduction 
of  elephants  was  but  of  short  duration;  when 
terrified  by  fire,  these  animals  were  more  for- 
midable to  their  own  troops  than  to  the  enemy. 
The  later  Greek  armies  (under  the  AchsBan 
league)  were  formed  partly  on  the  Macedonian, 
partly  on  the  Boman  system. — The  Roman 
army  presents  us  with  the  most  perfect  system 
of  infantry  tactics  invented  during  the  time 
when  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  unknown.  It 
maintains  the  predominance  of  heavy  infantry 
and  compact  bodies,  but  adds  to  it  mobility  of 
the  separate  smaller  bodies,  the  possibility  of 
fighting  in  broken  ground,  the  disposition  of 
several  lines  one  behind  the  other,  partly  as 
supports  and  reliefs,  partly  as  a  powerful  re- 
serve, and  finally  a  system  of  training  the  single 
soldier  which  was  even  more  to  we  purpose 
than  that  of  Sparta.  The  Romans,  accord- 
ingly, overthrew  every  armament  opposed  to 
them,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  as  well  as  the 
Numidian  horse. — ^In  Rome  every  citizen,  from 
his  I7th  to  his  45th  or  60th  year,  was  liable  to 
serve,  unless  he  belonged  to  the  lowest  class,  or 
had  served  m  20  campaigns  on  foot,  or  10  cam- 
paigns as  a  horseman.  Generally  the  younger 
men  only  were  selected.  The  drill  of  the  sol- 
dier was  very  severe,  and  calculated  to  develop 
his  bodily  powers  in  every  imaginable  way. 
Running,  jumping,  vaulting,  climbing,  wrest- 
ling, swmiming,  first  naked,  then  in  full  armap 
ment,  were  lai^y  practised,  beside  the  regular 
drill  m  the  use  of  the  arms  and  the  various 
movements.  Long  marches  in  heavy  marching 
order,  every  soldier  carrying  firom  40  to  60  lbs., 
were  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour. 
The  use  of  the  intrenching  tools,  and  the  throw- 


ing up  of  intrenched  camps  in  a  short  time,  also 
formed  part  of  the  military  education ;  and  not 
only  the  recraits,  but  even  the  legions  of  vetr 
erans,  had  to  undergo  all  these  exercises  in 
order  to  keep  their  b^ies  fresh  and  supple,  and 
to  remain  inured  to  fatigue  and  want    Sncb 
soldiers  were,  indeed,  fit  to  conquer  the  world. 
— In  the  best  times  of  the  republic  there  were 
generally  2  consular  armies,  each  consisting  of 
2  legions  and  the  contingents  of  the  allies  (in 
infimtry  of  equal  strength,  cavalry  double  tiie 
strength  of  tne  Romans).     The  levy  of  the 
troops  was  made  in  a  general  assembly  of  the       i 
citizens  on  the  capitol  or  Oampus  Martins ;  an       ' 
equal  number  of  men  was  ti^en  from  every 
tribe,  which   was   again   equally  subdiTided 
among  the  4  lemons,  until  the  number  was 
completed.     Very  often  citizens,  freed  from 
service  by  age  or  their  numerous  campaigns, 
entered  again  as  volunteers.    The  recruits  were 
then  sworn  in  and  dismissed  until  required. 
When  called  in,  the  yoimgest  and  poorest  were 
taken  for  the  velites,  the  next  in  age  and  means 
for  the  hastati  and  principes,  tiie  oldest  and 
wealthiest  for  the  triarii.   Every  legion  oonnted 
1,200  velites,  1,200  hastati,  1,200  principes,  600 
triarii,  and  800  horsemen  (knights),  in  all  4,500. 
The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii,  were  each 
divided  into  10  manipuli  or  companies,  and  an 
equal  number  of  velites  attached  to  each.    The 
velites  (rorariif  aeeenn^/erentarn)  formed  the 
light  imluitry  of  the  legion,  and  stood  on  its 
wings  along  with  the  cavtdry.     The  hastati 
formed  the  1st,  the  principes  the  2d  line;  they 
were  ori^nally  armed  with  spears.    The  triarii 
formed  the  reserve,  and  were  armed  with  the 
pilum,  a  short  but  extremely  heavy  and  dan- 
gerous spear,  which  they  threw  into  the  front 
ranks  of  the  enemy  immediately  before  enga- 
ging him  sword  in  hand.    Every  manipulus  was 
commanded  by  a  centurion,  having  a  2d  oentn- 
rion  for  his  lieutenant.    The  centurions  ranked 
through  the  whole  of  the  legion,  from  the  2d 
centurion  of  the  last  or  10th  manipulus  of  the 
hastati  to  the  1st  centurion  of  the  Ist  manipnlns 
of  the  triarii  (primus  jnlu$\  who.  in  the  absence 
of  a  superior  officer,  even  took  tne  command  of 
the  whole  legion.    Commonly,  the  primus  pilns 
commanded  all  the  triarii,  the  same  as  the  primus 
princeps  (1st  centurion  of  Ist  manipulus  of 
prindpes),  all  the  principes  and  the  primns 
hastatus,  and  all  the  hastati  of  the  legion.    The 
le^on  was  commanded  in  the  earlier  times  in 
turns  by  its  6  military  tribunes ;  each  of  them 
held  the  command  for  2  months.    After  the  Ist 
dvil  war,  legates  were  placed  as  standing  ohiefe 
at  the  head  of  every  Ic^on ;  the  tribunes  now 
were  mostly  officers  intrusted  with  the  staff  or 
administrative  business.    The  difiference  of  ar- 
mament of  the  8  lines  had  disappeared  before 
the  time  of  Marius.    The  pilum  had  been  given 
to  all  8  lines  of  the  legion ;  it  now  was  the  nsr 
tional  arm  of  the  Romans.     The  qualitative 
distinction  between  the  8  lines,  as  far  as  it  was 
based  upon  age  and  length  of  service,  soon  dis- 
appeared too.    In  the  battle  of  Mitellus  against 
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Jogmrdia,  tbere  appesred,  aooording  to  Sallnrt, 
for  the  last  tune  hastati,  prinoipes,  triarii. 
UsrivtB  now  formed  out  of  the  80  manipnli  of 
the  legion  10  cohorts,  and  disposed  them  in  8 
lines  of  6  cohorts  each.  At  the  same  time,  the 
normal  strong  of  the  cohort  was  raised  to  ftOO 
men;  the  1st  cohort,  mider  the  primns  pilns, 
esrried  the  legionary  eagle.  The  cayaby  re- 
mained formed  in  tormsd  of  80  rank  and  file 
and  6  deonrions,  the  Ist  of  whom  oonunanded 
the  torma.  The  annatore  of  the  Roman  in* 
iantry  consisted  of  a  shield  of  demi-cyUndric 
ahape,  4  feet  hy  2|,  made  of  wood,  oovered 
witn  leather  and  strengthened  with  iron  Ihst- 
enings;  in  the  middle  it  had  a  boss  (umbo)  to 

Koff  spear-thrnsta     The  helmet  was  of 
generally  with  a  prolongation  behind  to 
protect  the  neck,  and  fastened  on  with  leather 
bands  corered  with  brass  scales.    The  breast* 
plate,  aboat  a  foot  square,  was  fiistened  on  a 
leather  corslet  with  scsled  straps  pasnng  over 
the  shoolder;  for  the  centorions^  it  consisted 
of  a  coat  of  mail  covered  with  brass  scales.  The 
li^t  lag,  exposed  when   adranoed   for  the 
Bword-thrast,  was  protected  by  a  brass  plate. 
Bende  the  stiort  sword,  which  was  nsed  for 
throating  more  than  for  catting,  the  soldiers 
carried  the  pilom,  a  heavy  spear  4|  feet  wood, 
with  a  projecting  iron  point  of  l|foot,  or  nearly 
6&et  in  all  long,  bnt  2|  inches  sqnare  in  the 
wood,  and  weighing  abont  10  or  11  lbs.    When 
thrown  at.  10  or  16  paces  distance,  it  often  pen- 
etrated shielda  and  breastplates,  and  almost 
every  time  threw  down  its  man.    The  velites, 
lightly  equipped^  carried  light  short  lavelins. 
In  the  kter  periods  of  the  r^nblio,  when  bar- 
baric anziliariea  undertook  we  light  service, 
this  olaas  of  troops  disappears  entirely.    The 
cavahy  were  provided  with  defensive  armor 
nmikr  to  that  of  the  infantry,  a  lance  and  a 
longer  sword.    Bat  the  Roman  national  cavalry 
was  not  Y&y  good,  and  preferred  to  fight  dia- 
nonnted.    In  later  periods  it  was  entirely  done 
Bway  with,  and  Kamidian,  SpanislLGaliic,  and 
C^erman  horsemen,  sapphmted  it.    The  tactical 
dispoaitiQa  of  the  troops  admitted  of  great  mo- 
bility.   The  manipnli  were  formed  with  inters 
vala  eqoal  to  their  extent  of  fh>nt ;  the  depth 
Yiried  from  6  or  6  to  10  men.    The  manipnli 
of  the  8d  line  were  placed  behind  the  intervals 
(^  the  Ist;  the  triarii  still  farther  to  the  rear, 
bot  in  one  unbroken  line.    Accordhig  to  cir- 
oamatancea,  tiie  manipoU  of  each  line  coold 
dose  up  or  form  line  withont  intervala,  or  those 
of  the  2d  line  could  march  up  to  fill  the  inter- 
vals of  the  Ist;  or  else,  where  greater  depth 
was  required,  the  manipnli  of  the  principes 
dosed  up  each  in  rear  of  the  corresponding 
manipuhiB  of  l^e  hastati,  doubling  its  depth. 
When  opposed  to  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus,  the 
8  lines  all  formed  with  intervals,  each  monipulna 
covering  the  cme  in  its  front^  so  as  to  leave 
room  for  the  animals  to  pass  straight  throush 
^  order  of  battle.     In  this  formation  l£e 
dnmsineas  of  the  i^ialanx  was  in  every  way 
BOooesBfoUy  overcome.    The  legion  could  move 
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and  manoBUvre,  without  breaking  its  order  of 
battle,  in  ground  where  the  phalanx  durst  not 
venture  without  the  utmost  risk.  One  or  two 
maniptdi  at  most  would  have  to  shorten  thdr 
front  to  defile  past  an  obstacle ;  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  firont  was  restored.  The  legion 
could  cover  the  whole  of  its  front  by  light 
troops,  as  they  could  retire,  on  the  advance  of 
the  lineu  through  the  intervala.  But  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  was  &e  disposition  in  a  pln- 
n^ty  of  lines,  brought  into  action  successively, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  moment. 
With  the  phalanx,  one  shock  had  to  decide. 
No  fresh  troops  were  in  reserve  to  take  up 
the  fight  in  case  of  a  reverse — ^in  fact  that 
case  was  never  provided  for.  The  legion 
could  engage  the  enemy  with  its  light  troops 
and  cavalry  on  the  whole  of  his  front— could 
oppose  to  the  advance  of  his  phalanx  its 
first  line  of  hastati,  which  was  not  so  easily 
beaten,  as  at  least  6  of  the  10  manipnli  had* 
first  to  be  broken  singly—- could  wear  out  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  by  the  advance  of  the 
hastati,  and  finally  decide  the  victory  by  the 
triarii.  Thus  the  troops  and  the  progress  of 
the  battle  remained  in  tiie  hand  of  the  general, 
while  the  phalanx,  once  engaged,  was  irretriev- 
ably engaged  with  all  its  strength,  and  had  to 
see  the  battle  out.  If  the  Roman  general  de- 
sired to  break  off  the  combat,  the  legionary 
organizaMon  permitted  him  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion with  his  reserves,  while  the  troops  engaged 
before  retired  through  the  intervals,  and  took 
up  a  position  in  the&  turn.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, there  was  always  a  portion  of  the  troops 
in  good  order,  for  even  if  the  triarii  were  re- 
pulMd,  the  2  first  lines  had  re-formed  behind 
them.  When  the  le^^ons  of  Flaminius  met 
Philip^s  phalanx  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  their 
first  attack  was  at  once  repulsed;  but  charge 
following  charge,  the  Macedonians  got  tired  and 
lost  part  of  their  compactness  of  formation ;  and 
wherever  a  ngn  of  disorder  manifested  itself; 
there  was  a  Roman  manipulus  to  attempt  an 
inroad  into  the  dvansj  mass.    At  last,  20  mani- 


pnli attacking  the  flaiuu  and  rear  of  the  phalanx, 
tactical  continuity  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained ;  tiie  deep  line  dissolved  into  a  swarm  of 
fbgitives^  and  the  batUe  was  lost.  Against 
cavalry,  the  legion  formed  the  orbit,  a  sort  of 
square  with  baggage  in  the  centre.  On  the 
march,  when  an  attack  was  to  be  apprehended, 
it  formed  the  legio  quadratctj  a  sort  of  length- 
ened column  wiu  a  wide  fh>nt,  baggage  in  the 
centre.  This  was  of  coarse  possible  in  the 
open  plain,  only  where  the  line  of  march  couldgo 
across  the  country.  In  Oeesar's  time  the  legions 
were  mostiy  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment 
in  Italy.  Since  the  Social  war,  tiie  right  of 
citizenship,  and  with  it  liability  for  service,  was 
extended  to  all  Italy,  and  consequentiy  there 
were  fiir  more  men  available  than  required. 
The  pay  was  about  equal  to  the  eaminss  of  a 
laborer ;  recruits^  therefore^  were  plentifm,  even 
without  having  recourse  to  the  conscription. 
In  exceptional  oases  only  were  legions  reoraited 
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in  the  proyinoes;  thuB  Osdsar  had  hia  fifth  le- 
gion reomited  in  Bomaa  Qallia,  but  afterward 
it  reoeiyed  the  Ronuui  naturalization  en  maue. 
The  legions  were  fiar  from  having  the  nominal 
strength  of  4,500  men ;  those  of  Osasar  were 
seldom  mnoh  above  8,000.  Levies  of  recroite 
were  formed  into  new  legions  (Ugionm  tironum)^ 
rather  than  mixed  with  the  veterans  in  the  old 
legions;  these  new  legions  were  at  first  ez< 
doded  from  battles  in  the  open  field,  and  prin* 
dpally  used  for  guarding  the  camp.  The  legion 
was  ^vided  into  10  cohorts  of  8  manipnU  cuaoh. 
The  names  of  hastati,  prindpes,  triarii,  were 
maintained  as  &r  as  neoessar j  to  denote  the 
rank  of  officers  according  to  the  mtem  indi- 
cated  above;  as  to  the  soldiers,  these  names 
had  lost  all  significance.  The  6  oentoiions  of 
the  first  cohort  of  each  legion  were,  by  right, 
present  at  oonndls  of  war.  The  centurions  rose 
from  the  ranks,  and  seldom  attained  higher 
command;  the  school  for  soperior  officers  was 
in  the  personal  staff  of  the  general,  oonsbting 
of  yonng  men  of  education,  who  soon  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  tribuni  fniUtum,  and  later  on  to 
that  of  Ugati.  The  armament  of  the  soldier 
remained  tiie  same :  pilum  and  sword.  Beside 
his  accoutrements,  the  soldier  carried  his  per- 
sonal baggage,  woghing  from  85  to  60  pounds. 
The  contrivance  for  carrying  it  was  so  dum^ 
that  the  baggage  had  first  to  be  deposited  b<»- 
fore  the  soldier  was  ready  for  battle.  The 
camp-utensils  of  the  army  wei'e  carried  on  the 
back  of  horses  and  mules,  of  which  a  legion  re* 
quired  about  600.  Every  legion  had  its  eagle, 
and  every  cohort  its  colors.  For  light  infjEmtry, 
Offisar  drew  from  his  legions  a  certdn  nxmiber 
of  men  {ajUmgnam),  men  equally  fit  for  light 
service  and  for  close  fight  in  line.  Beside  these^ 
he  had  his  provincial  auxiliaries.  Cretan  archers, 
Balearic  sUngers,  Gallic  and  Numidian  contin- 
gents, and  German  mercenaries.  His  cavalry  con- 
sisted partly  of  Gallic,  partly  of  German  troops. 
The  Boman  veHtes  and  cavalry  had  disappearod 
some  time  ago. — ^The  %\aS  of  the  army  consisted 
of  the  legati^  appointed  by  the  senate,  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  general,  whom  he  employed  to 
conmumd  detached  corps,  or  portions  of  the 
order  of  battle.  Ossar,  for  the  first  time,  gave 
to  every  legion  a  legate  as  standing  commander. 
If  there  were  not  legati  enough,  the  quMtor, 
too,  had  to  take  the  command  of  a  legion.  He 
was  properly  the  paymaster  of  the  army,  and 
chief  of  the  commissariat,  and  was  assisted  in 
this  office  by  numerous  clerks  and  orderlies. 
Attached  to  the  staff  were  the  tribuni  militunL 
and  the  young  volunteers  above  mentionea 
(c4mtubemales^  eomitea  prcBtorit)^  doing  duty  as 
a^utants,  orderly  officers;  but  in  battle  they 
fou^t  in  line,  the  same  as  private  soldiers,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  cohort  pratorwy  consisting  of  the 
lictors,  derks,  servants,  guides  (tpectttatoret), 
and  orderlies  (apparitores)  of  the  head-quarters* 
The  general,  beade,  haa  a  sort  of  personal 
guard,  consisting  of  veterans,  who  voluntarily 
had  rednlisted  on  the  call  of  their  former  chief. 
This  troopi  mounted  on  the  march,  but  fighting 


on  foot,  was  oonddered  the  UUe  of  the  amy; 
it  carried  and  guarded  the  vesnlluiUf  the  sigDnI- 
banner  for  the  whole  army.    In  battle,  Oam 
generally  fought  in  8  lines,  4  cohorts  per  legkm 
m  the  first,  and  8  in  the  second  and  Uiird  tines 
each ;  the  cohorts  of  the  second  line  dressed  on 
the  intervals  of  the  first    The  second  line  had 
to  relieve  the  first ;  the  third  line  formed  a  gen- 
eral reserve  for  decisive  manoeuvres  against  the 
front  or  fiank  of  the  enemy,  or  for  panrying  his 
decisive  thrusts.    Wherever  ihe  enemy  so  &r 
outflanked  the  line  that  its  prolongation  became 
necessary,  the  army  was  disposed  in  two  lines 
only.    One  single  Ime  (odes  simplex)  was  mads 
use  of  in  an  extreme  case  of  need  only,  and  then 
without  intervals  between  the  cohorts;  in  the 
defence  of  a  camp,  however,  it  was  the  rule,  as 
the  line  was  still  8  to  10  deep,  and  oould  form 
a  reserve  from  the  men  who  had  no^room  on 
the  parapet.    Augustus  completed  the  work  d 
malang  the  Boman  troops  a  r^nlar  standing 
army.    He  had  25  legions  distributed  all  over 
the  empire^  of  which  8  were  on  the  Rhine  (con- 
sidered the  main  strength,  praeipuum  robuTt  of 
the  army),  8  in  Spain,  2  in  AMca,  2  in  Egypt, 
4  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  6  in  the  Dannbian 
countries.     Italy  was  garrisoned   by  chosen 
troops  recruited  exdusivdy  in  that  country, 
and  forming  the  imperial  guard ;  this  consisted 
of  12,  later  on,  of  14  cohorts;  beside  these  the 
dty  of  Rome  had  T  cohorts  of  municipal  guards 
(tiffUe$)y  formed,  originally,  fi-om  en^mdpated 
slaves.    Beside  this  regular  army,  the  provinces 
had  to  furnish,  as  formerly,  their  light  auxiliary 
troops,  now  mostly  reduced  to  a  sort  of  militia 
for  garrison  and  police  duty.      On  menaced 
frontiers^  however,  not  only  these  auziliazy 
troops,  but  fordgn  mercenaries,  too,  were  em- 
ployed in  active  service.  The  number  of  l^ons 
mcreased  under  Trajan  to  80,  under  Septimins 
Severus  to  88.    The  legions,  beside  their  num- 
bers, had  names,  taken  fix>m  their  stations  (L 
GerrnanieOf  L.  Italiea),  from  emperors  (L,  Au- 
gusta)^ from  gods  (X.  Ftimigeniay  Z.  AjpoHinor 
a  or  conferred  as  honorary  distinctions  (L 
iSjJLpuk^jLinDieta).  The  organisation  of  the 
»n  underwent  some  changes.  The  commands 
was  now  caUed  praefectus.    The   first  cohort 
was  doubled  in  strength  (eohon  milUaria),  and 
the  normal  strength  of  the  legion  rused  to  6,100 
infantry  and  726  cavalry ;  this  was  to  be  &e 
minimum,  and  in  case  of  need  one  or  more 
eohartes  miUiaria  were   to  be  added.     The 
cohon  miUiaria  was  commanded  by  a  military 
tribune,  the  others  by  tribunes  or  primoeUi;  the 
raoik  of  centurio  was  thus  confined  to  subal- 
terns.    The  admission  of  liberated,  or  non^b- 
erated  slaves,  natives  of  the  provinces,  and  all 
sorts  of  people  into  the  legions,  became  the 
rule;  Roman  citizenship  being  required  for  the 
praetorians  in  Italy  only,  and  even  there  this  was 
abandoned  in  later  times.    The  Roman  nation- 
ality of  the  army  was  thus  very  soon  drowned 
in  the  influx  of  barbaric  and  semi-barbaric, 
Romanized  and  non-Romanized  elements ;  the 
officers  alone  maintained  the  Roman  character. 
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This  deterioration  of  the  elements  composing 
the  anny  yerr  soon  reacted  upon  its  armament 
and  tactics.    The  heavy^  breastolate  and  pilum 
were  thrown  overboard ;  the  toilsome  system  of 
drill,  which  had  formed  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,  was  neglected ;  camp-followers  and  laz- 
nries  became  necessaiy  to  the  army,  and  the 
w^padmanta  (train  of  baggage)  increased  as 
strength  and  endnrance  decreased.     As  had 
been  the  case  in  Greece,  the  decline  was  mark- 
ed by  neglect  of  the  heavy  line-infantry,  by  a 
foolish  fancy  for  all  sorts  of  light  armament, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  barbaric  eqnipments 
and  tacdcs.    Thus  we  find  innnmerabfe  classifi- 
cations of  light  troops  (atmliatares,  eoDeukatora^ 
jaeulaUyres^  excuraatoreB,  prcKunatorea^  9cutatiy 
fitndiiareiy  halistani,  iTagulafii)^  armed  with 
^  sorts  of  projectiles,  and  we  are  told  by  Tege- 
tzQs  that  the  cavalry  nad  been  im^ved  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Goths,  Alani,  and  Hans.    Final- 
ly, all  distinction  of  equipment  and  armament 
between  Bomans  and  barbarians  ceased,  and 
tiie  Germans,  physically  and  morally  superior, 
marched  over  the  bodies  of  the  un-Romanized 
legions.— The  conquest  of  the  Occident  by  the 
Germans  thus  was  opposed  by  but  a  small  rem- 
nant^ a  dim  tradition  of  the  ancient  Roman 
tactics ;  but  even  this  small  remnant  was  now 
destroyed.    The  whole  of  the  middle  ages  is  as 
barren  a  period  for  the  development  of  tactics 
as  for  that  of  anj  other  science.    The  feudal 
system,  though  in  its  very  orig^  a  military 
oiganisation,  was  essentially  opposed  to  disci- 
pHne.   Rebellions  and  secessions  of  large  vas- 
sals, with  their  contingents,  were  of  regular 
occurrence.    The  distribution  of  orders  to  the 
chiefs  torned  generally  into  a  tumultuous  coun- 
cil of  war,  wMch  rendered  all  extensive  opera- 
tions impossible.    Wars,  therefore,  were  seldom 
directed  on  decisive  points;  struggles  for  the 
possession  of  a  sin^e  locality  filled  up  entire 
campaigns.    The  only  operations  of  magnitude 
occurring  in  all  this  period  (passing  over  the 
oonfnsed  times  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  oen- 
tory),  are  the  ezneditions  of  the  German  em- 
perors against  Italy,  and  the  crusades,  the  one 
•B  restdtless  as  the  other.— The  infimt^  of  the 
middle  ages,  coinposed  of  the  feudal  retainers 
and  part  of  the  peasantry,  was  chiefly  composed 
of  pikemen,  and  mostly  contemptible.    It  was 
gr^  sport  for  the  knights,  covered  as  they 
were  with  iron  all  over,  to  ride  nngly  into  this 
miprotected  rabble,  and  lay  about  Siem  with  a 
'^.    A  portion  of  the  infantry  was  armed,  on 
tie  continent  of  Europe,  with  the  crossbow, 
▼hile  in  England  the  longbow  became  the 
ttitional  wei^n  of  the  peasantiy.    This  long- 
bow was  a  very  formidable  weapon,  and  se- 
gired  the  superiority  of  the  En^ah  over  the 
French   at    Orecy,    Poitiers,   and   Agmcourt 
Msily  protected  agdnst  rain,  which  rendered 
we  crossbow  xmserviceable  at  times,  it  pro- 
jected its  arrow  to  distances  above  200  yar^ 
or  not  much  leas  than  the  effective  range  of  the 
old  smooth-bored  musket    The  arrow  pene- 
frated   a   one-inch   board,  and  would    even 


pass  through  breastplates.  Thus  it  long 
maintained  its  place  even  against  the  first 
small  fire-arms,  especially  as  six  arrows  could 
be  shot  off  while  the  musket  of  that  epoch 
could  be  loaded  and  fired  once ;  and  even 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  16th  century  Queen 
Elizabeth  attempted  to  reintroduce  the  national 
longbow  as  a  weapon  of  war.  It  was  especially 
effective  against  cavalry ;  the  arrows,  even  if 
^e  armor  of  the  men-at-arms  was  proof  against 
them,  wounded  or  killed  the  hones,  and  the 
unhorsed  knights  were  thereby  disabled,  and 
generally  made  prisoners.  The  archers  acted 
either  in  skirmishing  order  or  in  line.  Oavalry 
was  the  decisive  arm  of  the  middle  ages.  Hie 
knights  in  full  armor  formed  the  first  effective 
body  of  heavy  cavalry,  charging  in  regular  for- 
mation, which  we  meet  with  in  history ;  fbr  Alex* 
ander's  cataphracti,  though  they  dedded  the  day 
at  Arbela,  were  so  much  an  exception  that  we 
hear  notMng  more  of  them  after  that  day,  and 
during  the  whole  sequel  of  ancient  history, 
infanUr  maintains  its  predminent  rank  in  battie. 
The  omy  progress,  then,  which  the  middle  ages 
have  bequea^ed  to  us,  is  tiie  creation  of  a  oaval* 
ry,  from  which  our  modem  mounted  service  de- 
scends in  a  direct  line.  And  yet,  what  a  clum- 
sy thing  this  cavalry  was.  is  proved  by  the  one 
fact,  that  during  the  wnole  middle  ages  the 
cavalry  was  the  heavy,  dow-moving  arm, 
while  all  light  service  and  Qjoick  movements 
were  executed  by  infantry.  Tne  knights,  how- 
ever, did  not  always  fight  in  dose  order.  Thej 
preferred  fighting  duels  with  single  <mponenta, 
or  spurring  their  horses  into  the  midst  ni  the 
hostile  infantry;  thus  the  mode  of  fighting  out 
a  battie  was  carried  back  to  the  Homeric  times. 
When  thev  did  act  in  doee  order,  they  charged 
either  in  Ime  (one  deep,  the  more  lightiy-armed 
esquires  forming  the  second  rank)  or  in  de^ 
column.  Such  a  charge  was  undertaken,  as  a 
rule,  against  the  knights  (men-at-arms)  only  of  the 
opposing  army ;  upon  its  in&ntry  it  would  have 
been  wasted.  The  horses^  heavily  laden  with  their 
own  as  well  as  their  rider's  armor,  could  run 
but  slowly  and  for  short  distances.  During  the 
crusades,  therefore,  and  in  the  wars  with  the 
Mongolians  in  Poland  and  Silesia,  this  immov- 
able cavalry  was  constantiy  tired  out,  and, 
finally,  worsted  by  the  active  lifffat  horsemen 
of  the  East  In  the  Austrian  and  Burgundian 
wars  affainst  Switzerland,  the  men-at-arms,  en- 
tangled in  difBicult  ground,  had  to  dismount 
and  form  a  phalanx  even  more  immovable  than 
that  of  Maoedon;  in  mountain  defiles,  rocka 
and  stumps  of  trees  w^re  hurled  down  upon 
them,  in  consequence  of  which  the  nhalanx  lost 
its  tactical  order,  and  was  scattered  by  a  reso- 
lute attack.— Toward  the  14th  century  a  kind 
of  lighter  cavalry  was  introduced,  and  a  portion 
of  the  archers  were  mounted  to  facilitate  their 
manoeuvring;  but  these  and  other  changes 
were  soon  rendered  useless,  abandoned,  or  turn- 
ed to  different  account  by  the  introduction  of 
that  new  element,  which  was  destined  to  change 
the  whole  system  of  warfare— gunpowder.*- 
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From  the  Arabs  in  Bpain  the  knowledge  of  the 
oompoation  and  the  use  of  gunpowder  spread 
to  France  and  the  rest  of  Earope;  the  Arabs 
themselYes  had  reoeiTed  it  firom' nations  for- 
ther  east,  who  again  had  it  from  the  original 
inventors,  the  Ohinese.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  oentory  cannon  first  was  introduced  into 
European  armies;  heary,  nnwieldj  pieces  of 
ordnance,  throwing  stone  balls,  and  unfit  for 
any  tiling  but  the  war  of  (degek  SmaU  anna 
were,  howeyer,  soon  invented.  The  city  of 
Peru^  in  Italy  supplied  itself  in  1864^  with  500 
hand-guns,  the  barrels  not  moro  than  eight 
inches  long;  they  subsequently  gave  rise  to  the 
manufaoturo  of  pistols  (so  called  from  Pistoja 
in  Tuscany).  IT ot  long  afterward  longer  and 
heavier  hand-guns  (arpuHnuei)  wero  manufao- 
tured,  corresponding  to  our  present  musket; 
but  short  and  heavy  in  the  barrol^  thev  had  but 
a  restricted  range,  and  the  matchlock  was  an 
almost  absolute  hinderance  to  correct  aim^  be- 
side having  nearly  every  other  possible  disad* 
vantage.  Toward  the  close  of  the  14th  century 
there  was  no  military  force  in  western  Europe 
without  its  ardUery  and  arquebusiers.  But  the 
influence  of  the  new  arm  on  general  tactics  was 
very  little  perceptible.  Both  large  and  small 
fire-arms  took  a  very  long  time  in  loading,  and 
what  with  their  clumsiness  and  cosUtness,  they 
had  not  even  superseded  the  crossbow  by  1460. 
— ^In  the  mean  time  the  general  breaking  up  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  rise  of  cities,  con- 
tributed to  change  the  composition  of  armies. 
The  larger  vassals  wero  either  subdued  by  cen- 
tral authority,  as  in  France,  or  had  become 
quasi-independent  sovereigns,  as  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  power  of  the  lesser  nobility 
was  broken  by  the  central  authority  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  dties.  The  feudal  amdes  no 
longer  existed;  new  armies  wero  formed  from  the 
numerous  mercenaries  whom  the  ruin  of  feudid- 
ism  had  set  free  to  serve  those  who  would  pay 
them.  ThuSy  something  approaching  standing 
armies  arose ;  but  these  mercenaries,  men  of  ail 
nations  difficult  to  keep  in  order,  and  not  very 
regularly  paid,  committed  very  great  excesses. 
In  France,  King  Oharles  YII.  thereforo  formed 
a  permanent  force  from  native  elements.  In 
1445  he  levied  15  compagnim  d^ordonaofnce  of 
600  men  each;  in  all,  9,000  cavahy  garrisoned 
in  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  paid  with 
regularity.  Every  company  was  divided  into 
100  lances ;  a  lance  consisted  of  one  man-at- 
arms,  8  arohers,  an  esquire,  and  a  page.  Thus 
they  formed  a  mixturo  of  heavy  cavalry  with 
mounted  archers^  the  2  arms,  in  battiO)  acting 
of  course  separately.  In  1448  he  added  16,000 
fhmcs-arohers,  under  4  captains-general,  each 
commanding  8  companies  of  5CN0  men.  The 
whole  of  the  archers  had  the  crossbow.  They 
wero  rocruited  and  armed  by  the  parishes,  and 
free  from  all  taxes.  This  mav  be  considered 
the  first  standing  army  of  modem  times. — ^At 
the  dose  of  this  first  period  of  modem  tactics, 
as  they  emerged  from  mediaval  confusion,  the 
state  of  things  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 


The  main  body  of  the  inifantry,  wosMiDig  of 
mercenaries,  was  armed  with  pixe  and  sword, 
broas^late  and  helmet     It  fouffht  in  deep, 
dose  masses,  bnt^  better  armed  and  drilled  ^an 
the  feudal  inCsntry,  it  showed  greater  tenacity 
and  order  in  combat.    The  standing  levies  and 
the  mercenaries,  soldiers  by  profession,  were  of 
course  superior  to  the  casual  levies  and  disoon* 
neoted  bands  of  feudal  rotainers.    The  heavy 
cavalry  now  found  it  aometames  necessary  to 
duirge  in  dose  array  against  infimtry.    The 
light  infantry  was  still  pnndpaUy  composed  of 
archers,  but  the  use  of  the  hand-sun  for  ddr- 
mishers  gained  ground.    The  cavdry  remained, 
as  yet,  the  prindpd  arm ;  heavy  cavalry,  men- 
at-arms  encased  in  iron,  but  no  longer  com- 
posed, in  every  case,  of  the  nobility,  and  re- 
duced from  its  former  chivalrous  and  Homeric 
mode  of  fighting   to  the   moro   prostdc  ne- 
cessity of  diarging  in  dose  order.     JBut  the  na- 
widdiness  of  such  cavalry  was   now  gene- 
raUy  felt,  and  many  devices  wero  planned  to 
find  a  lighter  kind  of  horse.    Mounted  arch- 
ers, as  has  been  stated,  had  in  part  to  sopply 
this  want ;  in  Italy  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries the  gtradioti,  light  cavalry  on  the  Turkish 
plan,   composed   of  Bosnians  and   Albanian 
mercenaries,  a   sort  of  Bashi-BajDOoks,  fonnd 
ready  employment,  and  were  much  faared,  es- 
pecially in  pursuits.    Poland  and  Hungary  had, 
beside  the  heavy  cavalry  adopted  i^m  the  West, 
retained  their  own  national  light  cavalry.    The 
artillery  was  in  its  infancy.    The  heavy  ffuns 
of  the  time  were,  indeed,  taken  into  the  field, 
but  could  not  leave  their  poedtioa  after  it  was 
once  taken  up ;  the  powder  was  bad,  the  load- 
ing difficult  and  dow,  and  the  range  of  the 
stone-bdls  diort — ^The  dose  of  the  15th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  are  marked 
by  a  double  progress ;  the  F^nch  improved  the 
artillery,  and  the  Spaniards  gave  a  new  charac- 
ter to  the  infantry.    Charles  YUL  of  France 
so  &r  made  his  guns  movable  that,  not  only 
could  he  take  them  into  the  fidd,  but  make 
them  change  their  position  during  battle  and 
follow  the  other  troops  in  their  movements, 
which,  however,  were  not  very  quick.     He 
thereby  became  the  founder  of  field  artillery. 
Bia  guns,  mounted  on  wheded  carriages  and 
plentifully  horsed,  proved  inmiensdy  superior 
to  the  old-fiishioned  dumsy  artillery  of  the 
Itdians  (drawn  by  bullocks),  and  did  snoh  execu* 
tion  in  the  deep  coluoms  of  the  Italian  infantiy, 
that  Macdiiavdli  wrotehis  *^  Art  of  War  '^  prin- 
cipally in  order  to  propose  formationa,  by  wliich 
the  effect  of  such  artillery  <m  infantiy  could 
be  counteracted.     In  the  battle  of  Mangnano, 
Frauds  L  of  France  defeated  the  Swiss  pike- 
men  by  the  effective  ^re  and  the  mobility  of* 
this  artillery,  which,  from  fianking  poeitiona, 
enfiladed  the  Swiss  order  of  battle.     But  the 
reign  of  the  pike,  for  infantry,  was  on  the  de- 
cline.   The  Spaniards  improved  the  oommon 
hand-gun  (arqu^ntse^  and  introduced  it  into 
the  regular  heavy  infantry.     Their    musket 
(haoque^tU)  was  a  heavy,  long-barrelled  arm, 
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bcved  to  S-onnoe  bnlletsiL  and  fired  from  a  rest 
formed  by  a  fbrked  pole.    It  sent  its  bullet 
through  the  strongest    breastplate,  and  vas 
therefore  decisive  against  the  heavy  oavahy, 
▼hioh  got  into  disorder  as  soon  as  the  men 
began  fidiing.     Ten  or  15  musketeers  were 
placed  with  evety  company  of  pikemen,  and 
the  effect  of  their  fire,  at  Pavia,  astonished  both 
allies  and  enemies.    Fmndsberg  relates  that, 
in  that  battle  a  single  shot  from  snch  a  mnsket 
used  to  bring  down  several  m^  and  horses. 
Vrom  that  time  dates  the  saperiority  of  the 
Spanish  inflEULtry,  which  lasted  for  above  100 
years. — ^The  war  consequent  upon  tiie  rebeOion 
of  the  Ketherlands  was  of  great  influence  on 
the  formation  of  armies.    Both  Spaniards  and 
Dntoh  improved  all  arms  considerably.    Hith* 
erto,  in  the  armies  of  mercenaries,  every  man 
affbring  for  enlistment  had  to  come  fhlly  equip- 
ped, armed,  and  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
his  anna.    But  in  this  long  war,  carried  on  dur- 
ing 40  years  on  a  small  extent  of  country,  the 
available  recraits  of  this  class  soon  became 
BcaFoe.    The  Dutch  had  to  put  up  with  such 
able-bodied  volunteers  as  they  could  get,  and  the 
government  now  was  under  the  necessity  of  see- 
ing than  drilled.    Maurice  of  Ksssan  composed 
tiie  first  drill-regulations  of  modem  times,  and 
thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  the  uniform  in- 
Btraetion  of   a  whole   army.     The  inDantrv 
began  again  to  march  in  step;  it  gained  much 
in  homogeneity  and   solidity.     It  was   now 
formed  into  smaller  bodies ;  the  companies,  hith- 
erto 400  to  500,  were  reduced  to  150  and  200 
men,  10  compames  forming  a  regiment.    The 
improved  musket  gained  ground  upon  the  pike ; 
one-third  of  the  whole  in&ntry  consisted  of 
mndceteers^  mixed  in  each  company  with  the 
ptkemen.     These   latter,  being   required   for 
haad-to-hsnd  fight  only,  retained  their  helmet^ 
breas^Iate,  and  steel  gauntlets;  the  musketeers 
threw  away  all  defensive  armor.    The  forma* 
tioa  was  generally  2  deep  for  the  pikemen, 
and  from  5  to  8  deep  for  the  musketeers ;  as 
soon  88  the  first  rant  had  fired,  it  retired  to 
load  again.    8till  greater  changes  took  place  in 
cavalry,  and  here,  too,  Maurice  of  Nassau  took 
the  lead.  IntheimpossibUityofformingaheavy 
oavalry  of  men-at-arms,  he  organized  a  body 
cC  li^t-horse  recruited  in  Germany^  armed 
them  with  a  helmet,  cuirass,  brassarts  for  the 
anna,  steel  gauntlets,  and  long  boots,  and  as 
with  the  lance  they  would  not  have  been  a 
mateh  for  the  heavy-armed  Spuush  cayalry,  he 
gave  them  a  sword  and  long  pistols.    This  new 
daas  of  hcnrsemen,  approaoiung  our  modem 
QoiraasierB,  soon  proved  sunerior  to  the  fiir  lees 
aumeroos  and  less  movable  Spanish  men-a^ 
arma,  whose  horses  they  shot  down  before  the 
dow  mass  broke  in  upon  them.    Maurice  of 
Hassaa  had  his  cuirassiers  drilled  as  well  as  his 
iafiuitry;  he  so  fitf  succeeded,  that  he  could 
ventora  to  execute  in  battle,  changes  of  front 
tad  other  evolutions,  with  large    and  small 
bodies  of  them.    Alva,  too,  soon  found  the  ne- 
oesBty  of  kopecf^fog  his  U^t  horse;  hitherto 


they  had  been  fit  for  skhmishing  and  sfaigje 
combat  only,  but  under  his  direction  they  soon 
learned  to  charge  in  a  body,  the  same  as  Vie  heavy 
cavalry.  The  formation  of  cavalry  remained 
still  5  to  8  deep.  About  this  time  Henry  IV. 
of  France  introduced  a  new  kind  of  mounted 
service,  the  dragoons,  originally  infantry,  mount- 
ed on  horses  for  quicker  locomotion  only ;  but 
very  few  years  after  their  introduction,  they 
were  used  as  cavalry  as  weUL  and  equipped  for 
this  double  service.  They  nad  neither  defen* 
sive  armor  nor  high  boots,  but  a  cavalry  sword, 
and  sometunes  a  lance ;  beside,  they  carried  the 
infantry  musket,  or  a  shorter  carbine.  These 
troops  did  not,  however,  come  up  to  the  expec- 
tations which  had  led  to  their  formation ;  uiey 
soon  became  a  portion  of  the  regular  cavalry, 
and  ceased  to  fight  as  infantry,  ^he  emperor 
Nichohis  of  Russia  attempted  to  revive  the 
original  dragoons* by  forming  a  body  of  16,000 
men  strong,  fit  for  dismounted  as  well  as  mount- 
ed service;  they  never  found  occasion  to  dis- 
mount in  battle,  always  fought  as  cavalry,  and 
are  now  broken  up  and  incorporated,  as  caval- 
ry dragoons,  with  the  remaining  Busaian  caval- 
ry.) In  artillery  the  French  maintained  the 
superiority  thev  had  gained.  The  prolonge 
was  invented  by  them  about  this  time,  and 
case-shot  introduced  by  Henry  IV.  The  Span- 
iards and  Dutch,  too,  lightened  and  simplified 
their  artillery,  but  still  it  remidned  a  olumfly 
concern,  and  light,  movable  pieces  of  effective 
calibre  and  range  were  stlU  unknown. — ^With 
the  dO  years^  war  opens  the  period  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  great  military  reformer  of  the 
17th  centunr.  His  infantry  regiments  were 
composed  of  two-thirds  musketeers,  and  one- 
thira  pikemen.  Some  regiments  consisted  of 
musketeers  alone.  The  muskets  were  so  much 
lightened,  that  the  rest  for  firing  them  became 
unnecessary.  He  also  introduced  paper  cart- 
ridges, by  which  loading  was  much  mcilitated. 
The  deep  formation  was  done  away  with ;  his 
pikemen  stood  6,  his  musketeers  only  8  deep. 
These  latter  were  drilled  in  firing  by  platoons 
and  ranks.  The  unwieldy  regiments  of  2,000  or 
8,000  men  were  reduced  to  1,800  or  1,400,  hi  8 
companiea  and  2  regiments  formed  into  a  brig- 
ade. With  this  formation  he  defeated  the  deep 
masses  of  his  opponents,  often  disposed,  like  a 
column  or  full  square,  80  deep,  upon  which  his 
artillery  played  with  terrible  effect  The  cav- 
alry was  reorganiaed  upon  rimilar  principles. 
The  men-at-arms  were  completely  done  away 
with.  The  cuirassiers  lost  the  brassarts,  and 
some  other  useless  pieces  of  defensive  armor: 
they  were  thus  made  considerably  lighter  ana 
more  movable.  His  dragoons  fou^t  nearly 
always  as  cavalry.  Both  cdrassieni  and  dra- 
goons were  formed  only  8  deep,  and  had  strict 
orders  not  to  lose  time  with  firing,  but  to 
charae  at  once  sword  in  hand.  Tkey  were 
divided  into  squadrons  of  125  men.  The  artil- 
lery was  improved  by  the  additi<Mi  of  light 
guns.  The  leather  guns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
are  celebrated,  but  were  not  long  retamed. 
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They  were  repl&eed  by  cast-iron  4-poniider8, 
80  light  that  they  could  be  drawn  by  2  horses  ; 
they  could  be  fired  6  times  while  a  musketeer 
fired  twice ;  2  of  these  were  attached  to  every 
regiment  of  infantry.  Thus,  the  division  of 
light  and  heavy  field  artillery  was  established; 
the  light  guns  accompanied  the  infantry  while 
the  heavy  ones  remained  in  reserve,  or  took  np 
a  position  for  the  whole  of  the  battle.  The 
armies  of  tiiis  time  begin  to  show  the  in- 
creasing preponderance  of  infantry  over  cav- 
alry. At  Leipsic,  in  1681,  Gnstavns  Adolphns 
had  19,000  infentryand  11,000 cavalry;  Tilly 
had  81^000  infantnr  and  13,000  cavalry.  At 
LQtzen,  1682,  Wallenstein  had  24,000  infantry 
and  16,000  cavalry  (In  170  squadrons).  The 
number  of  g^uns,  too,  increased  with  the  intro- 
dnction  of  light  pieces;  the  Swedes  often  had 
from  6  to  12  guns  for  every  1,000  men;  and  at 
the  battle  of  the  Lech,  Gustavus  Adolphns 
forced  the  passage  of  that  river  under  cover  of 
the  fire  of  72  heavy  guns.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  and  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century,  the  pike,  and  all  defensive  armor  for 
infantry,  was  finally  done  away  with  by  the 
general  introduction  of  the  bayonet.  This  wea- 
pon, invented  in  France  about  1640,  had  to 
struggle  80  years  agamst  the  pike.  The  Aub- 
trians  first  adopted  it  for  all  their  infantry,  the 
Prussians  next ;  the  French  retained  the  pike 
till  1708,  the  Russians  till  1721.  The  fiint-lock, 
invented  in  France  about  the  same  time  as  the 
bayonet,  was  also  gradually  introduced,  before 
the  year  1700,  into  most  armies.  It  materisily 
abridged  the  operation  of  loading,  protected,  to 
some  degree,  the  powder  in  the  pan  from  rain, 
and  thus  contributed  very  much  to  the  abolition 
of  the  pike.  Yet  firing  was  still  so  slow  that  a 
man  was  not  expected  to  use  more  than  from  24 
to  86  cartridges  in  a  battle ;  until  in  the  latter  half 
of  this  period  improved  regulations,  better 
drill,  and  further  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  small  arms  (especially  the  iron  ramrod, 
first  introduced  in  Prussia),  enabled  the  soldier 
to  fire  with  considerable  rapidity.  This  neces- 
sitated a  still  further  reduction  of  the  depth  of 
formation,  and  infantry  was  now  formea  only 
4  deep.  A  species  of  Slits  infantry  was  created 
in  the  companies  of  grenadiers,  originally  in- 
tended to  uirow  hand-grenades  before  coming 
to  dose  quarters,  but  soon  reduced  to  fight  with 
the  musket  only.  In  some  German  armies 
riflemen  had  been  formed  as  early  as  the  80 
years'  war;  the  rifle  itself  had  been  invented 
at  Leipsic  in  1498.  This  arm  was  now  mixed 
with  die  musket,  the  best  shots  in  each  company 
being  armed  witii  it;  but,  out  of  Germany,  the 
rifle  found  but  little  favor.  The  Austrians  had 
also  a  sort  of  light  infantry,  called  pandoura: 
Croatian  and  Servian  irregulars  from  the  mili- 
tary frontier  against  Turkey,  useful  in  rovinff 
expeditions  and  pursuit,  but,  from  the  tactics  of 
the  day  and  their  absolute  want  of  drill,  useless 
in  battle.  The  French  and  Dutch  created,  for 
similar  purposes,  irregular  infantry  called  com- 
pagnutjmMhes.    Cavalry,  too,  was  lightened 


in  all  armies.    There  were  no  longer  any  men- 
at-arms  ;  the  cuirassiers  maintained  the  breast- 
plate and  helmet  only ;  in  France  and  Sweden, 
the  breastplate  was  done  away  with  too.    TbA 
increasing  efftcienqy  and  rapidity  of  infantry 
fire  told  very  much  against  cavalry.    It  was 
soon  considered  perfectly  useless  for  this  latter 
arm  to  charge  infantiy  sword  in  hand;  sad 
the  opinion  of  the  irresistibility  of  a  firing  line 
became  so  prevalent  that  cavslry,  too,  was 
taught  to  rely  more  on  its  carbines  than  on  tiie 
sword.    Thus,  during  this  period,  it  often  oc- 
curs that  2  Imes  of  cavalry  maintain  a  firing 
fight  against  each  other  the  same  as  if  they  were 
infantry ;  and  it  was  considered  very  danng,  to 
ride  up  to  20  yards  from  the  enemy,  fire  a  vol- 
ley, and  charge  at  a  trot.    Charles  XIL,  how- 
ever, stuck  to  the  rule  of  his  great  predecessor. 
His  cavalry  never  stopped  to  fire;  it  always 
charged,  sword  in  hand,  against  any  thing  op- 
posing it,  cavalry,  infantry,  batteries,  and  in- 
trenchments;  and  always  with  success.    The 
French,  too,  broke  through  the  new  system  and 
recommenced  relying  on  the  sword  onoly.    The 
depth  of  cavalrv  was  still  fiirther  reduced  from 
4  to  8.    In  artillery,  the  lightening  of  &e  guns, 
the  use  of  cartridges  and  case-shot,  be<»me, 
now,  gsneral.    Another  great  change  was  that 
of  the  incorporation  of  tMs  arm  with  the  arm j. 
Hitherto,  though  the  guns  belonged  to  the 
state,  the  men  serving  them  were  no  proper 
soldiers,  but  formed  a  sort  of  guild,  and .  aiial- 
lery  was  considered  not  an  arm  but  a  handi- 
crut.    The  ofScers  had  no  rank  in  the  army, 
and  were  considered  more  related  to  master- 
tailors  and  carpenters  than  to  gentlemen  with 
a  commission  in  their  pockets.     About  this 
time,  however,  artillery  was  made  a  oomponent 
part  of  the  army,  and  divided  into  companies 
and  battalions ;  the  men  were  converted  into 
permanent  soldiers^  and  the  officers   ranked 
with  the  infantry  and  cavalry.    The  centrali- 
sation and  permanence  of  the  armed  oontingent 
upon  this  change,  paved  the  way  for  the  sci- 
ence of  artillery,  widch,  under  the  old  system, 
could  not  develop  itsdf. — ^The  passage  from 
deep  formation  to  line,  from  the  pike  to  tiie 
musket,  from  the  supremacy  of  cavalry  to  that 
of  in&ntry,  had  thus  been  gradually  accom- 
plished when  Frederic  the  Great  opened  his 
campaigns,  and,  with  them,  the  classical  era  of 
line  tactics.    He  formed  his  infantry  8  deep, 
and  got  it  to  fire  6  times  in  1  minute.    In  his 
very  first  battles  at  Mollwitz,  this  infantry  de- 
coyed in  line,  and  repelled,  by  its  rapid  fire,  all 
charges  of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  which  had  just 
totally  r9Uted  the  Prussian  horse;  after  finish- 
ing with  the  cavalry,  the  Prussian  infantry  at- 
tacked the  Austrian  infantry,  defeated  it^  and 
thus  won  the  battle.     Formati<»i  of  squares 
against  cavalry  was  never  attempted  in  great 
battles,  but  only  when  infantry,  on  the  march, 
was  surprised  by  hostile  cavalry.    In  a  battle, 
the  extreme  wings  of  the  infantry  stretched 
round  sn  potencSy  when  menaced  by  cavalry, 
and  this  was  generally  found  sufficient    To  op- 
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pose  the  Austrian  pandonn)  Frederio  formed 
gjmilar  irregular  troops^  infantry  and  cavalry, 
bat  never  relied  on  them  in  battle,  where  they 
seldom  were  engaged.  The  slow  advance  of 
the  firing-line  decided  hia  battles.  Cavalry, 
neglected  under  his  predecessor,  was  now  made 
to  undergo  a  complete  revolution.  It  was 
formed  ooiy  2  deep,  and  firing,  except  on  pur- 
sait,  was  strictly  prohibited.  Horeemanahip, 
considered,  hitherto,  of  minor  importance,  was 
now  cultivated  with  the  greatest  attention. 
All  evolutions  bad  to  be  practised  at  full  speed, 
and  the  men  were  required  to  remain  well 
closed  up.  By  the  exertions  of  Beydlitas,  the 
cavalry  of  Frederio  was  made  superior  to  any 
other  then  existing  or  ever  existing  before  it; 
and  its  bold  riding,  close  order,  dashing  chargeu 
and  quick  rallying,  have  never  yet  been  equalled 
by  any  that  succeeded  it.  The  artillery  was 
considerably  listened,  and,  indeed,  so  much 
that  some  of  the  heavy-calibred  guna  were  not 
able  to  stand  full  charges,  and  had,  therdbre, 
to  be  abolished  afterward.  Tet  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery was  still  very  slow  and  clumsy  in  its 
movements,  owing  to  inferior  and  heavy  car* 
riages  and  impei^t  organization.  In  battle, 
it  took  up  its  position  from  the  first,  and  some* 
^69  changed  it  for  a  second  position,  more  in 
advance,  but  manoBuvring,  uiere  was  none. 
The  light  artillery,  the  regimental  guns  at* 
tached  to  the  in&ntry,  were  placed  in  front 
of  the  infkntry-line,  60  paces  in  advance  of  the 
intervals  of  the  battalions;  they  advanced  with 
the  infantry,  the  guns  dragged  by  the  men,  and 
opened  fire  with  canister  at  800  yards.  The 
number  of  guns  was  very  large,  firpm  8  to  6 
gnns  per  1,000  men.  The  infantry,  as  well  as 
the  cavalry,  were  divided  into  brigades  and  di- 
viaons,  but  as  there  was  scarcely  any  mancBU- 
vring  after  the  battle  had  once  begun,  and 
every  battalion  had  to  remain  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  line,  these  subdivisions  had  no  tao* 
tical  influence  ;  with  the  cavalry,  a  general  of 
brigade  might,  during  a  charge,  now  and  then, 
have  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility ;  but 
with  the  infantry,  such  a  case  could  never  oc- 
cur. This  line-formation,  infantiy  in  2  lines  in 
the  centre,  cavalry  in  2  or  8  lines  on  the  wings, 
vas  a  considerable  orogress  upon  the  deep  for- 
mation of  former  oays;  it  developed  the  full 
effect  of  infantry  fire,  as  well  as  of  the  charse 
of  cavalry,  by  allowing  as  many  men  as  possiUe 
to  act  simultaneously:  but  its  very  perfection 
in  this  point  confined  the  whole  army,  as  it 
were,  in  a  strait-waistcoat.  Every  squadron, 
battalion,  or  eun,  had  its  refolated  place  in  the 
order  of  battle,  which  could  not  be  inverted  or 
in  any  way  disturbed  without  affeoting  the  effi* 
ciency  of  the  whole.  On  the  march,  therefore, 
every  thing  had  to  be  so  arranged  that  when 
the  army  formed  front  again  for  encampment 
or  battle,  every  subdivision  got  exactly  into  its 
correct  place.  Thus,  any  manceuvres  to  be  exe- 
cated,  had  to  be  executed  with  the  whole  army ; 
to  detach  a  single  portion  of  it  for  a  flank  at- 
tack, to  form  a  particular  reserve  for  the  attack, 


with  superior  forces,  of  a  weak  point,  would 
have  been  impracticable  and  faulty  with  such 
alow  troops,  fit,  only,  to  fight  in  Hue,  and  with 
an  order  of  battle  of  such  stifiQness.  Then,  the 
advance  in  battle  of  such  long  lines  was  exe- 
cuted with  considerable  slowness,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  alignment  Tents  followed  the 
army  constantly,  and  were  pitched  every  night; 
the  camp  was  slightly  intrenched.  The  troops 
were  fed  from  magazines,  the  baking  establisn- 
ments  Accompanying  the  army  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. In  short,  the  baggage  and  other  train  of 
the  army  were  enormous,  and  hampered  its 
movements  to  a  degree  unknown  nowadaya 
Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  military  or- 
gani2ation  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  by  far 
tiie  best  of  its  day,  and  was  eagerly  adopted  by 
all  other  European  governments.  The  recruit- 
ing of  the  forces  was  almost  everywhere  carried 
on  by  voluntary  enlistments,  assisted  by  kid- 
napping; and  it  was  only  after  very  severe 
losses  that  Frederic  had  recourse  to  forced 
levies  from  his  provinces. — ^When  the  war  of 
the  coalition  agamst  the  French  republic  besan, 
the  French  army  was  disorganized  by  the  loss 
of  its  officers,  and  numbered  less  than  160,000 
men.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  far  su- 
perior; new  levies  became  necessary,  and  were 
made  to  an  immense  extent,  in  the  shape  of 
national  volunteers,  of  which,  in  1798,  there 
must  have  been  at  least  600  battalions  in  exist- 
ence. These  troops  were  not  drilled,  nor  was 
there  time  to  drill  them  according  to  the  com- 
plicated system  of  line-tactics,  and  to  the  degree 
of  perfection  required  by  movements  in  fine. 
Every  attempt  to  meet  die  enemy  in  line  was 
followed  by  a  signal  defeat,  though  the  French 
had  far  superior  numbers.  A  new  system  of 
tactics  became  necessary.  The  American  rev- 
olution had  shown  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
with  undisciplined  troops,  from  extended  order 
and  skirmishing  fire.  The  French  adopted  it, 
and  supported  we  skirmishers  by  deep  columns, 
in  which  a  littie  disorder  was  less  objectionable, 
so  long  as  the  mass  remained  well  together.  In 
this  formation,  they  launched  their  superior 
numbers  against  the  enemy,  and  were  generally 
successfoL  This  new  formation  and  the  want 
of  experience  of  their  troops  led  them  to  fight 
in  broken  ground,  in  villages  and  woods,  where 
they  found  dielter  from  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
where  his  line  was  invariably  disordered;  their 
want  of  tents,  field-batteries,  &c.,  compelled 
them  to  bivouac  without  sheltw,  and  to  live  up- 
on what  the  country  afforded  them.  Thus  they 
gained  a  mobility  unknown  to  their  enemies, 
who  were  encumbered  with  tents  and  all  sorts 
of  baggage.  When  the  revolutionary  war  had 
produMd,  in  Napdeon,  the  man  who  reduced 
this  new  mode  of  warfare  to  a  regular  system, 
combined  it  witli  what  was  still  useful  in  the 
old  system,  and  brought  the  new  method  at 
once  to  thi^  degree  of  perfection  which  Freder* 
ic  had  given  to  Une-tactics — then  the  French 
were  almost  invincible,  until  their  opponents 
had  learnt  from  them,  and  organised  tneir  ar- 
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mififl  upon  the  new  model  The  principal  fear 
tares  of  this  new  ^stem  are :  the  restoration  of 
the  old  principle  that  every  citizen  is  liahle,  in 
case  of  need,  to  he  called  out  for  the  defence  of 
the  conntnr,  and  the  conseqaent  formation  of 
the  army,  dy  oompnlsory  levies,  of  ffreater  or 
less  extent,  from  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants ; 
a  change  by  which  the  nmneric  force  of  armies 
was  at  once  raised  to  three-fold  the  average  of 
Fredericks  time,  and  might,  in  case  of  need,  be 
increased  to  larger  proportions  stilL  Then, 
the  discarding  of  camp  ntensils,  and  of  de- 
pending for  provisions  upon  magazines,  the 
mtrodaction  of  the  bivouac  and  of  the  role 
that  war  feeds  war;  the  celerity  and  inde- 
pendence of  an  army  was  hereby  increased 
as  much  as  its  numeric  force  by  the  rule  of 
general  liability  to  serve.  In  tactical  organiza- 
tion, the  principle  of  mixing  in£uxtry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery  in  the  smaller  portions  of  an  ar- 
my, in  corps  and  divisions,  became  the  rule. 
Every  division  thus  became  a  complete  army 
on  a  reduced  scale,  fit  to  act  independently,  and 
citable  of  considerable  power  of  resistance  even 
a^dnst  superior  numbers.  The  order  of  battle, 
now,  was  based  upon  the  column ;  it  served  as  the 
reservoir,  from  which  sallied  and  to  which  re- 
turned, the  swarms  of  skirmishers ;  as  the  wedge- 
like ciHnpact  mass  to  be  launched  against  a  par- 
ticular point  of  the  enemy ^s  line ;  as  the  form  to 
i^proach  the  enemy  and  then  to  deploy,  if  the 
ffround  and  the  state  of  the  engagement  made 
It  desirable  to  oppose  firing-lines  to  the  enemy. 
The  mutasl  supporting  of  me  8  arms  developed 
to  its  fuU  extent  by  their  combination  in  small 
bodies,  and  the  combination  of  the  8  forms  of 
fighting;  skirmishers,  line,  and  column,  com- 
posed the  great  tactical  superiority  of  modem 
>armies.  Axlj  kind  of  ground,  thereby,  became 
fit  for  fighting  in  it;  and  the  ability  of  rigidly 
Judging  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
ffround,  and  of  at  once  disposing  troops  accord- 
mgly,  became  one  of  the  chief  requirements  of 
a  captain.  And  not  only  in  the  commander- 
in-chie^  but  in  the  subordinate  ofilcers,  these 
qualities,  and  general  aptness  for  independent 
oomman^  were  now  a  necessity.  Oorps,  divi- 
sions, brigades,  and  detachments,  were  con- 
stantly placed  in  situations  where  their  com- 
manders had  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility ; 
the  battle-field  no  longer  presented  itq  long 
unbroken  lines  of  infantry  disposed  in  a  vast 
plain  with  cavalry  on  the  wings ;  but  the  single 
corps  and  divisions,  massed  in  columns,  st(x>d 
hidden  behind  villages,  roads,  or  hills,  separat- 
ed from  each  other  by  seemingly  large  inter- 
vals, while  but  a  small  portion  of  the  troops 
appeared  actually  engaged  in  skirmishing  and 
firing  artillery,  until  the  decisive  moment  u>- 
proached.  Lines  of  battle  extended  with  the 
numbers  and  with  this  formation;  it  was  not 
necessary  actually  to  fill  up  every  interval  with 
a  line  visible  to  the  enemy,  so  long  as  troops 
were  at  hand  to  come  up  when  required.  Turn- 
ing of  flanks  now  became  generally  a  stratee- 
iotu  operation,  the  stronger  army  pladng  itsiu 


completely  between  the  weaker  one  and  its 
communications,  so  that  a  angle  defeat  could 
annihilate  an  army  and  decide  a  campaign. 
The  &vorite  tactical  manosuvre  was  the  break- 
ing through  the  enemy's  centre,  with  fresh 
troops,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  affidrs  showed 
that  his  last  reserves  were  engaged.  Reeerrea, 
which  in  line-tactics  would  have  been  out  of 
place  and  would  have  deducted  from  tiie  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  in  the  decisive  moment,  now 
became  the  chief  means  to  dedde  an  action. 
The  order  of  battle,  extending  as  it  did  in  front, 
extended  also  in  depth ;  from  the  skirmishing 
line  to  the  position  of  the  reserves  the  depth 
was  very  often  2  miles  and  more.  In  short, 
if  the  new  system  required  less  drill  and  pa- 
rade-precision, it  requured  far  greater  rapiditj, 
exertions,  and  inteUigenoe  mm  every  one, 
from  the  highest  commander  as  well  as  the 
lowest  skirmisher ;  and  every  fresh  improvement 
made  e&noe  Kapoleon,  tends  in  that  direction.— 
The  changes  in  the  matMel  of  armies  were 
but  trifling  during  this  period;  constant  wan 
left  little  time  for  such  improvements  the  in- 
troduction of  whidi  requires  time.  Two  veiy 
important  innovations  took  place  in  the  Fren(& 
army  shortly  before  the  revolution ;  the  adop* 
tion  of  a  new  model  of  musket  of  redaoed 
calibre  and  windage,  and  with  a  curved  stock 
instead  of  the  straight  one  hitherto  in  use.  This 
weapon,  more  accurately  worked,  contributed  a 
great  deal  toward  the  superiority  of  the  French 
skirmishers,  and  remained  the  model  upon 
which  with  trifling  alterations  the  muskets  in 
use  in  all  armies  up  to  t^e  introduction  of  per- 
cussion locks,  were  constructed.  The  second 
was  the  simplificatiott  and  improvement  of  the 
artillery  by  Gribeauval.  The  French  artillery 
under  Loi^  XV.  was  completely  neglected ;  the 
guns  were  of  all  sorts  of  calibres,  the  carriages 
were  old-£ashioned,  and  the  models  npon  which 
they  were  constructed  not  even  uniform.  Gri- 
beauval, who  had  served  during  the  7  years^  war 
with  the  Austrians,  and  there  seen  better  mod- 
els, succeeded  in  reducing  the  number  of  cal* 
ibl^e6,  equalizing  and  improving  the  models, 
and  greatly  simplifying  the  whme  system.  It 
was  with  his  guns  and  carriages  that  N^K)leon 
fought  his  wars.  TheEnglidi  artUlery,  which 
was  in  the  worst  possible  state  when  the  war 
with  France  broke  out,  was  gradudly,  but 
slowly,  considerably  improved ;  with  it  origi- 
nated the  block-tail  carriage,  which  has  sinoe 
been  adopted  by  many  continental  armies,  and 
the  arrangement  for  mounting  the  foot  artilleiy- 
men  on  the  limbers  and  ammunition  wagons. 
Horse  artillery,  invented  by  Ftederio  the 
Great,  was  much  cultivated  during  Napoleon's 
period,  especially  by  himself;  and  its  proper 
tactics  were  first  developed.  When  the  war  was 
over,  it  was  found  that  the  British  were  the  most 
efScient  in  this  arm.  Of  all  large  European 
armies,  the  Austrian  is  the  only  one  which  sap- 
plies  the  place  of  horse-artillery  by  battoies  in 
which  the  men  are  mounted  on  wagons  prorid- 
ed  for  the  puxposeb— The  Gennan  armies  still 
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Ide^  to  the  finpeeial  diSB  of  infimtry  armed 
ivith  nflea^  and  the  new  ^jstem  of  flghtiog  in 
extended  order  gave  a  fresh  importanoe  to  this 
ann.    It  was  espedally  OQltivated,  and  in  1888 
taken  np  by  the  French,  who  felt  the  want  of  a 
kMurrange  mnaket  for  Akien.    The  tiraiUeun 
de  Vineennes^  afterward  eka$tgur$  a  pied,  were 
formed,  and  brought  to  a  state  of  efficiency 
without  parallel.    This  formation  gave  rise  to 
great  improyements  in  rifles,  and  by  which  both 
range  and  precision  were  increased  to  a  won- 
derfiil  degree.    The  names  of  Delvigne,  Thon- 
▼eoot^  Ifini^,  became  celebrated  thereby.    For 
the  totality  of  the  infantry,  the  percussion  look 
was  introdnced  between  1880  and  1840  in  most 
anniea ;  as  nsoaL  the  English  and  the  Bossians 
were  the  last    In  the  mean  time,  great  efforts 
were  made  in  varioos  onarters  sdU  fhrther  to 
improve  small  arms,  ana  to  prodnce  a  mnsket 
of  aoperior  range  which  conld  be  given  to  the 
-whole  of  the  infantry.     The  Prussians  intro- 
dooed  the  needle  gun,  a  rifle  arm  loaded  at  the 
breech,  and  capable  of  very  rapid  firings  and 
having  a  long  range;  the  invention,  originated 
in    Beiipum,  was  considerably  improved   by 
them.    This  gun  has  bera  given  to  all  their 
light  battalions;  the  remainder  of  the  infantry 
have  recently  got  their  old  muskets,  by  a  very 
simple  prooess,  turned  into  Mini6  rifles.     The 
Kngiiah  were  the  first  this  time  to  arm  the 
whole  of  their  infantry  with  a  superior  musket, 
viz.,  the  Enfield  rifle,  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
Mim6 ;  its  superiority  was  fully  proved  in  the 
Crimea,  and  saved  them  at  lokermann. — ^In 
taetical  arrangements,  no   changes  of  impor- 
tance have  taken  place  for  infant^  and  cavalry, 
if  we  except  the  great  improvement  of  light 
infantry  tactios  by  the  French  eha$ieun,  and 
the  new  Prussian  system  of  columns  of  com- 
pAoies,  which  latter  formation,  with  perhaps 
some  variations^  will  no  doubt  soon  become 
general  from  its  gRat  tactical  advantages.    The 
fin-mation  is  still  8  deep  with  the  Russians  and 
Anstriaas,  the  English  nave  formed  2  deep  ever 
ainoe  Napoleon's  time ;  the  Prussians  march  8 
deep,  bat  mostly  fight  2  deep,  the  8d  rank  form- 
ing the  skirmishers  and  their  supports ;  and  the 
French^  hitherto  formed  8  deep,  have  fought  2 
deep  in  the  Orimea,  and  are  mtroducing  this 
fixraiatioii  in  the  whole  army.    As  to  caval^, 
the  Boasian  experiment  of  restoring  tiie  dra- 
floona  of  the  17th  century  and  its  Mure  have 
been  mentioned.— In  artillery,  condderoble  im- 
provements of  detail  and  simplification  of  cali- 
bres, and  models  for  wheels,  carriages,  Ak)., 
have  taken  pUce  in  every  army.    The  science 
of  jutillery  has  been  greatly  improved.    Tet  no 
Qonsiderable  dianges  have  taken  place.    Most 
eofntinental  armies   carry  6  and  12-pounderi; 
the  Pledmontese  8  and  16-pounderB ;  the  Span- 
iah  8  and  12-pounders:  the  French,  whp  hither- 
to had  8  and  12-ponnder&  are  now  introducing 
Louis   Kspoleon*8   so-called   howitzer  gun,  a 
ample  %ht  IS-poonder,  from  which  small  shells 
are  t^  fired,  and  which  is  to  rephwe  every 
Other  kind  of  field  gun.    The  British  have  8 


and  6-ponnderB  in  the  colonies,  bat  in  their  ar* 
mies  sent  out  from  England,  now  only  use  0- 
pounders,  Id-pounders,  and  18-ponnders.  In 
the  Crimea  they  even  had  a  field  battery  of  82- 
pounders,  but  it  always  stuck  fast — ^Tfae  general 
oivanization  of  modern  armies  is  very  mnoh 
alike.*  With  the  exception  of  the  British  and 
American,  they  are  recruited  by  compulsor v  levy, . 
based  either  upon  conscription,  in  whi<m  case 
Uie  men,  after  serving  their  time,  are  dismissed 
for  life,  or  upon  the  reserve  system,  in  which 
the  time  of  actual  service  is  short,  but  the  men 
remain  liable  to  be  called  out  again  for  a  certain 
time  afterward.  France  is  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  firsts  Prussia  of  the  second 
system.  Even  in  England,  where  both  line  and 
militia  are  generally  recruited  by  voluntary  en- 
listment, the  conscription  (or  ballot)  is  by  law 
established  for  the  militia  should  volunteers  be 
wanting.  In  Switaerland,  no  standing^  army 
exists;  the  whole  force  consists  of  militia  drill* 
ed  for  a  short  time  only.  The  enlistment 
of  foreign  mercenaries  is  sull  the  rule  in  some 
countries ;  Niq>Ies  and  the  Pope  still  have  their 
Swiss  re^ments ;  the  French  their  foreign  le- 
gion ;  and  England,  in  case  of  serious  wsr,  ia 
regularly  compelled  to  resort  to  this  expedient. 
The  time  of  actual  service  varies  very  much ; 
from  a  couple  of  weeks  with  the  bwias,  18 
months  to  2  years  with  the  smaller  German 
states,  and  8  years  with  the  Prussians,  to  6  or  8 
years  in  France,  12  years  in  England,  and  16  to 
25  in  Russia.  The  officers  are  recruited  in 
various  ways.  In  most  armies  there  are  now 
no  legal  impediments  to  advancement  from  the 
ranks,  but  the  practical  impediments  vary  very 
much.  In  France  and  Austria  a  portion  of  the 
officers  must  be  taken  from  the  seigeants;  in 
Russia  the  insufficient  number  of  educated  can- 
^dates  makes  this  a  necessity.  In  Prussia  the 
examination  for  officers'  commissions,  in  peace, 
is  a  bar  to  uneducated  men ;  in  England  ad- 
vancement from  the  ranks  is  a  rare  exception. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  officers,  there  are  in 
most  countries  military  schools,  though  with 
the  exception  of  France,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pass  through  them.  In  militair  education  the 
French,  in  general  education  the  Prussian  offi- 
cers are  ahead ;  the  English  and  the  Russians 
stand  lowest  in  both.  As  to  the  horses  requir- 
ed, we  believe  Prussia  is  the  only  country  in 
which  the  equine  population  too  is  subject  to 
compulsory  levies,  the  owners  being  bought  off 
at  fixed  rates.  With  the  exceptions  named 
above,  the  equipment  and  armament  of  modem 
armies  is  now  everywhere  nearly  the  same. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  g^t  difl'erence  in  the 

anality  and  workmanship  of  the  materiaL  In 
bis  respect,  the  Russians  stand  lowest,  the 
English,  where  the  industrial  advantages  at  their 
command  are  really  made  use  o^  stand  highest. 
The  infantry  of  all  armies  ia  divided  into  line 
and  light  infantry.  The  1st  is  the  rule,  and 
composes  the  mass  of  all  infiintry ;  real  light 
infimtry  is  everywhere  the  exception.  Of  this 
latter,  the  French  have  at  present  decidedly 
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the  beefc  in  quality  and  a  oondderable  number  : 
SI  battalions  of  chasBenra,  9  of  Zouayea,  and  6 
of  native  Algerian  tirailleun.  The  Acutrian 
light  in&ntry,  espeoiallj  the  rifles,  are  very 
good,  too;  there  are  82  battalions  of  them. 
The  Proflsians  have  9  battalions  of  rifles  and 
40  of  li^t  infantry;  the  latter,  however,  not 
Bufficientiy  np  in  tiieir  special  dnty.  The  Eng- 
lish have  no  real  light  infieuitry,  except  their  6 
battalions  of  rifles,  and  are,  next  to  the  Bos- 
sians,  decidedly  the  least  fit  for  that  kind  of 
dnty.  The  Russians  may  be  said  to  be  with- 
out  any  real  light  in&ntry,  for  their  6  rifle 
battalions  vanish  in  their  enormous  army. — 
Cavalry,  too,  is  everywhere  divided  into  heavy 
and  lignt  Cuirassiers  are  always  heavy,  hus- 
sars, chasseurs,  chevaux-legers,  always  light 
horse.  Dragoons  and  lancers  are  in  some  ar- 
mies light,  in  others  heavy  cavalry;  and  the 
Bnasians  would  also  be  without  light  cavalry 
were  it  not  for  the  Cossacks.  The  best  light 
cavalry  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Austrians^ 
the  national  Hungarian  hussars  and  Polish  hus- 
sars. The  same  division  holds  good  with  ar- 
tillery, with  the  exertion  of  the  French,  who 
as  stated  now  have  only  one  calibre.  In  other 
armies  there  are  still  light  and  heavy  batteries, 
according  to  the  calibres  attached  to  them. 
Light  artillery  is  still  subdivided  in  horse  and 
foot,  the  Ist  especially  intended  to  act  in-  oom- 
lany  with  cavab^.  The  Anstrians,  as  stated, 
tave  no  horse  artillery ;  the  English  and  French 
have  no  proper  foot-artillery,  the  men  being 
carried  on  the  limbers  and  ammunition  wag- 
ons.— ^The  infantry  is  formed  into  companies, 
battalions,  and  regiments.  The  battalion  is  the 
tactical  unity;  it  is  the  form  in  which  the 
troops  fight,  a  few  exceptional  cases  left  aside. 
A  battalion,  therefore,  must  not  be  too  strong 
to  be  commanded  by  the  voice  and  eye  of  its 
chie^  nor  too  weak  to  act  as  an  independent 
body  in  battle,  even  after  the  losses  of  a  cam- 
paign. The  strength,  therefore,  varies  from  600 
to  1,400  men ;  800  to  1,000  forms  the  avera^ 
The  division  of  a  battalion  into  compames 
has  for  its  object  the  fixing  of  its  evolutionary 
subdivisions,  the  efficiency  of  the  men  in  the 
details  of  the  drill,  and  the  more  commodious, 
economical  administration.  Practically,  com- 
panies appear  as  separate  bodies  in  skirmishing 
only,  and  with  the  Prussians,  in  the  formation 
in  columns  of  companies,  wnere  each  of  the  4 
oompanies  forms  columns  in  8  platoons;  this 
formation  presupposes  strong  companies,  and 
they  are  in  Prussia  250  strong.  The  number 
of  companies  in  a  battalion  varies  as  much  as 
theur  strength.  The  English  have  10,  of  from 
90  to  120  men,  the  Busaans  and  Prussians  4  of 
250  men,  the  French  and  Austrians  6  of  vary- 
ing strength.  Battalions  are  formed  into  regi- 
ments, more  for  administrative  and  disciplina- 
rian purposes  and  to  insure  uniformity  of  drill, 
than  for  any  tactical  object ;  in  formations  for 
war,  therefore,  the  battalions  of  one  regiment 
«re  often  separated.  In  Busna  and  Austria 
there  are  4^  in  Prussia  8,  in  France  2  service 


battalioDs,  beside  depots  to  eveiy  regiment; 
in  England,  most  regiments   are  formed,  in 
peace,  of  but  1  batta&on.    Cavalry  is  divided 
into  squadrons  and  regiments.    The  squadrcHi 
from  100  to  200  men,  forms  the  tactical  and 
administrative  unity;  the  English  alone  snb- 
divide  the  squadron,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, into  2  troops.    There  are  from  8  to  10 
service  squadrons  to  a  regiment;  the  British 
have,  in  peace,  but  8  squadrons,  of  abont  120 
horse ;    the  Prussians  4  of  150  horse ;   the 
French  6  of  180  to  200  horse;  the  Austrians  6 
or  8  of  200  horse;  the  Bussians  6  to  10  of  150 
to  ITO  horse.    With  cavalry  the  re^ment  is  a 
body  of  tactical  significance,  as  a  regiment  offers 
the  means  to  make  an  independent  charge,  the 
squadrons  mutually  supporting  each  other,  and 
is  for  this  purpose  formed  of  sufficient  strength, 
viz.,  between  500  and  1,600  horse.    The  British 
alone  have  such  weak  regiments  that  they  are 
obliged  to  put  4  or  5  of  tiiem  to  1  brigade ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  and  Bosdan  regi- 
ments in  many  cases  are  as  strong  as  an  average 
brigade.     The  French  have  nominally  very 
strong  regiments,  but  have  hitherto  appeared 
in  the  ficSd  in  considerably  reduced  numbers, 
owing  to  their  poverty  in  horses.    Artillery  is 
formed  in  batteries ;  the  formation  in  regiments 
or  brigades  in  this  arm  is  only  for  peaoe  pur- 
poses, as  almost  in  every  case  of  actual  service 
the  batteries  are  sure  to  become  separated,  and 
are  always  used  so.     Four  guns  is  the  least 
number,  and  the  Austrians  have  8 ;  the  French 
and  English  6  ^ns  per  battery.    Biflemen  or 
other  real  light  mfantry  are  generally  organized 
in  battalions  and  companies  only,  not  in  regi- 
ments ;  tiie  nature  of  tiie  arm  is  repngnant  to 
its  reunion  in  large  masses.    The  same  is  the 
case  with  sappers  and  miners,  they  being,  be- 
side, but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  army. 
The  French  alone  make  an  exception  iu  tins 
latter  case ;  but  their  8  regjRients.  sappers  and 
miners,  count  only  6  battaUons  in  (dL     With 
the  regiment  the  formation  of  most  armies  in 
time  of  peace  is  generally  considered  oomplete. 
The  larger  bodies,  brigades,  divisions,  army- 
corps,  are  mostiy  formed  when  war  breaks  out. 
The  Bussians  and  Prussians  alone  have  their 
army  fully  organized  and  the  higher  commands 
filled  up,  as  if  for  actual  war.    But  in  Prussia 
this  is  completely  illusory,  unless  at  least  a 
whole  army-corps  be  mobilized,  which  supposes 
the  calling  in  of  the  landwehr  of  a  whole  prov- 
ince ;  and  if  in  Bussia  the  troops  are  actually 
with  the  regiments,  yet  the  late  war  has  shown 
that  the  original  divisions  and  corps  very  soon 
got  mixed,  so  that  the  advantage  gained  frcsn 
such  a  formation  is  more  for  peace  than  for  war. 
— ^In  war,  several  battalions  or  squadrons  are 
formed  into  a  brigade;  from  4  to  8  battalions 
for  infantry;  or  from  6  to  20  squadrona  for 
cavalry.    With  large  cavalry  regiments  these 
latter  may  very  well  stand  in  lieu  of  brigade; 
but  they  are  very  genmdly  reduced  to  smaller 
strength  by  the  detachmente  they  have  to  send 
to  the  divisions.    Light  and  line  infantry  nuLj 
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vith  adrantage  be  mixed  in  a  brigade^  bat  not 
Bght  and  heayy  cayaliy.    The  AnstriADB  very 
generally  add  a  battery  to  each  brigade.    A 
combination  of  brigades  forms  the  diyision.    In 
most  armies,  it  is  composed  of  all  the  8  arms, 
saj  2  brii^es  of  infantry,  4  to  6  sqnadrons,  and 
1  to  8  batteries.   The  French  and  Kosdans  have 
no  cavalry  to  their  divisions,  the  English  form 
them  of  infantry  exolunvely.   Unless,  therefore, 
these  nations  wish  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage, 
they  are  obliged  to  attach  cavaby  (and  artillery 
respectively)  to  the  divisions  vhenever  the  case 
occnrs ;  which  is  easily  overlooked  or  often  in- 
convenient or  impossible.     The  proportion  of 
divisionary  cavidi^,  however,  is  everywhere 
but  small,  and  therefore  the  remiunder  of  this 
arm  is  formed  into  cavalry  divisions  of  2  bri- 
gades each,  for  the  purpose  of  reserve  cavalry. 
Two  or  8  divisions,  sometimes  4,  are,  for  larger 
ainuea,  formed  into  an  army-corps.     Such  a 
oorpe  has  everywhere  its  own  cavalry  and  ar- 
tilleiy,  even  where  the  divisions  have  none; 
and,  where  these  latter  are  mixed  bodies,  there 
is  still  a  reserve  of  cavalry  and  artillery  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commander  of  the  corps. 
Kapoleon  was  the  first  to  form  these,  and.  not 
satisfied  therewith,  he  organized  the  whole  <^ 
the  remaining  cavalry  into  reserve  cavalry-corps 
of  2  or  5  divisions  of  cavalry  with  horse-artillery 
attached.    The  Bnssians  have  retained  this  for- 
mation of  their  reserve  cavalry,  and  the  other 
annies  are  likely  to  take  it  np  again  in  a  war 
of  importance^  thongh  the  effect  obtained  has 
never  yet  been  in  proportion  to  the  immense 
mass  of  horsemen  thus  concentrated  on  one 
point.    Such  is  the  modem  organization  of  the 
fitting  part  of  an  army.    But,  in  spite  of  the 
alxdition  of  tents,  magaadnes,  field-biJceries,  and 
bread-wagons,  there  is  still  a  large  train  of 
noa-Gombatants  and  of  vehicles  necessary  to 
insore  the  efiSoiency  of  the  armv  in  a  campaign. 
To  give  an  idea  of  this,  we  wiU  only  state  tiie 
train  reooired,  according  to  the  existing  regu- 
latioDfl^  for  1  army-corps  of  the  Fl*a88Lan  ser- 
vice:— 

Ajtaiarr  train:  6  park  eolnmitt of  SO  wigoai,  1  labom- 
torr  do^Swacfons.  ( 

Pontoon  train:    84  pontoon  wagons,  5  tool  -ragona,  1 


Inftntrr  train:  US  wagonai  106 1 

Modlod  train:  60  wagons  (Ibr  1,600 or  8,000 slok). 
ITisMii  111  eoBunlssAilAt trsin :  1 W  wacoas. 
BAwrre  train :  1  wagon,  75  ras«rT«  nonaa. 
In  all,  408  wagons,  1,791  hones,  8,000  man. 

To  enable  the  commanders  of  annies,  army- 
corps  and  divisions  to  conduct,  each  in  his 
^liere,  the  troopi  intrusted  to  him,  a  separate 
corps  is  formed  in  every  army  except  the  Brit> 
ish,  composed  of  officers  exclusively,  and  called 
tfaa  8ta£El  The  fonotions  of  these  officers  are  to 
reconnoitre  and  sketdi  the  ground  on  which 
the  army  moves  or  may  move;  to  assist  in 
wiakiTig  out  phms  for  operations,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  detiul  so  that  no  time  is  lost,  no  con- 
fiuaon  arises^  no  useless  fatigue  is  incurred  by 
the  troops.  They  are,  ther^re,  in  highly  im- 
portant positional  and  ought  to  have  a  thoroughly 
finished  nuMtary  edooattoD,  with  a  ftdl  knowl- 


edge of  the  capabilities  of  each  arm  on  the 
march  and  in  battie.  They  are  aooordinffly 
taken  in  all  countries  from  the  most  able 
subjects,  and  carefully  trained  in  the  highest 
military  sohoola  The  English  alone  imagine 
any  subaltern  or  field-ofiSoer  selected  from 
the  army  at  large  is  fit  for  such  a  position, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  their  staflb  are 
inferior,  and  the  army  incapable  of  iany  but 
the  slowest  and  simplest  manosuvres,  while 
the  commander,  if  at  ail-conscientious,  has  to  do 
all  the  staff  work  himself.  A  division  can  sel- 
dom have  mwe  than  one  staff-officer  attached, 
an  army-corps  has  a  staff  of  its  own  under  the 
direction  of  a  superior  or  a  staff-officer,  and  an 
army  has  a  full  staff,  with  several  generals,  un- 
der a  chief  who,  in  urgent  cases,  gives  his  or> 
ders  in  the  name  of  the  commander.  The  chief 
of  the  staf^  in  the  British  army,  has  an  a^p- 
tant-general  and  a  quartermaster-general  under 
his  orders ;  in  other  armies  the  adjutant-general  is 
at  the  same  time  chief  of  the  staff;  in  France  the 
chief  of  the  staff  unites  both  capacities  in  him- 
ad^  and  has  a  different  department  for  each 
nnder  his  orders.  The  adjutant-general  is  the 
chief  of  the  penannel  of  the  army,  receives  the 
reports  of  all  subordinate  departments  and  bodies 
of  the  army,  and  arranges  all  matters  relative 
to  discipline,  instruction,  formation,  equipment, 
armament,  &o.  All  subordinates  correspond 
through  him  with  the  oommander-in-chief.  If 
chief  of  the  staff  at  the  same  time,  he  cotoeratea 
with  the  commander  in  the  formation  and  work- 
ing out  of  plans  of  operation  and  movements 
for  the  army.  The  proper  arrangement  of  these 
in  detail  is  the  department  of  the  quartermaster- 
general  ;  the  details  of  marches,  cantonments, 
encampments,  are  prepared  by  him.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  staff-officers  are  attached  to 
head-quarters  for  reconnoitring  the  ground, 
prepsnng  prqgects  as  to  the  defence  or  attack  of 
pontions,  oc  There  is,  beside,  a  oommander- 
m-chief  of  the  artillery,  and  a  superior  engineer- 
officer  for  thehr  respective  depfurtments ;  a  few 
deputies  to  represent  the  chief  of  the  staff  on 
pff  ticular  points  of  the  battie-field,  and  a  num- 
ber of  orderly  officers  and  orderlies  to  carry  or- 
ders and  despatches.  To  the  head-quarters  are 
fhrther  attached  the  chief  of  the  commissariat, 
with  his  derks,  the  paymaster  of  the  army,  the 
oluef  of  the  medical  department,  and  the  judge- 
advocate,  or  director  of  the  department  of  mili- 
tary justice.  The  staflb  of  the  army-corps  and 
divisions  are  regulated  on  the  same  model, 
but  with  greater  simplicity  and  a  reduced  |»sr- 
§(mMl;  the  staffii  of  brigades  and  regiments  are 
still  less  numerous,  and  the  staff  of  a  battalion 
may  ccmsist  merely  of  the  commander,  his  ad- 
jutant, an  officer  as  paymaster,  a  seigeant  as 
clerk,  and  a  drummer  or  bugleman.  To  regulate 
and  keep  up  the  military  force  of  a  great  nation, 
numerous  establishments,  beside  those  hitherto 
named,  are  required.  There  are  recruiting  and 
remounting  commissioners,  the  latter  often  con- 
nected wiuL  the  administration  of  national  es- 
taUiahmentsfor  the  breeding  of  horses,  milita- 
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ly  aohoolg  for  officers  and  non-oommisrioDed 
offioer%  model  battalions,  sqoadrona,  and  bat- 
terieSi  normal  riding  Bohools,  and  schools  for 
Yetermary  surgeons.  There  are  in  most  conn- 
tries  national  fonnderies  and  manofactories  for 
small  arms  and  gunpowder ;  there  are  the  Yari« 
ens  barraoksi  arsenals,  stcnres,  the  fortresses 
with  their  equipments  and  the  staff  of  officers 
commanding  them;  finally,  there  are  the  com- 
missariat and  general  staff  of  the  army,  which, 
for  the  whole  of  the  armed  force,  are  even 
more  numerous  and  ha^e  more  expenstye  du- 
ties to  perform  than  the  staff  and  commiss|uiat 
of  a  single  active  army.  The  staff  especially 
has  very  important  duties.  It  is  generally 
divided  mto  a  historical  section  (collecting  ma- 
terials rekvtiye  to  the  history  of  war,  the  forma^ 
tion  of  armies,  ^^,  past  and  present),  a  topo- 
graphical section  (intrusted  with  the  coUection 
of  maps  and  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
whole  country),  a  statistical  section,  ^^  At 
the  head  of  aU  these  establishments,  as  well  as 
of  the  army,  stands  the  ministry  of  war,  organ- 
ized  diflerentiy  in  different  countries,  but  com- 
prising, as  must  be  evident  fh>m  the  preceding  ob- 
servations, a  vast  variety  of  subjects.  As  an  ex- 
ample we  givethe  organization  of  the  French  min- 
istry of  war.  It  comprises  T  directions  or  divisions: 
1,  of  the  pdnannsl ;  2,  of  the  artillery ;  8,  of  the 
enc^eers  and  fortresses ;  4,  of  administrative 
afihirs ;  5,  of  Algeria ;  6,  war  dep6t  (historical, 
topographical,  ^,  and  sections  of  the  staff) ; 
7,  finances  of  the  war  department  Immediately 
attached  to  the  ministry  are  the  following  con- 
sultative commissions,  composed  of  general  and 
fi^d-officers  and  professional  men,  viz.:  the 
committees  of  the  staff  of  infantry,  of  cavalry, 
of  artillery,  of  fortification,  of  medical  affairs, 
and  the  commissions  for  veterinary  science  and 
for  public  woriks.  Such  is  the  vast  machinezy 
devoted  to  recruiting,  remounting,  feeding,  di- 
recting, and  always  reproducing  a  modem  first 
class  army.  The  masses  brought  together  cor- 
respond to  such  an  organization.  Though  Na- 
poleon's grand  army  of  1812,  when  he  had  200,- 
000  men  in  Spain,  200,000  in  France,  Italy,  Ger^ 
many,  and  Poland,  and  invaded  Russia  with 
450,000  men  and  1,800  guns,  has  never  yet  been 
equalled;  though  we  shall  most  likely  never 
see  such  an  army  again  united  for  one  operation 
as  these  450,000  men,  yet  the  large  continental 
states  of  Europe,  Prussia  included,  can  each  of 
them  raise  an  armed  and  disciplined  force  of 
600,000  men,  and  more;  and  their  armies, 
tiiough  not  more  than  from  1|  to  8  per  ct  of 
their  population,  have  never  yet  been  reached 
at  any  former  period  of  history. — ^The  system 
of  the  United  States  bases  the  defence  of  the 
country  substantially  on  the  militia  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  and  on  volunteer  armies  raised  as 
occasion  demands;  the  standing  military  force, 
employed  mainly  in  preserving  order  amcmg 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West,  consisting,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war 
for  1867,  of  only  aoout  18,000  men. 
AEJSALf  a  small  Portuguese  village  about  4 


miles  N.  W.  from  Bataiha  and  8  miles  S.  ¥. 
from  Leiria^  celebrated  for  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man villa  discovered  there  in  Aug.  1857,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  B.  Russell,  rector  of  the  col- 
lege of  Oorpo  Santo  of  Lisbon.  This  gentiemao, 
while  examining  the  geological  formation  and 
character  of  the  country,  observed  in  a  field 
some  portion  of  tesselated  pavement,  which 
he  thought  might  be  of  Roman  origin.  He  pur- 
chased the  right  to  excavate,  and  set  laborers 
to  work.  They  at  length  brought  into  view  a 
most  interesting  specimen  of  Roman  mosuo 
pavement,  of  an  extent  much  greater  than  is 
usually  found,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  8  feet 
below  the  surfitce.  This  discovery  is  donblj 
interesting,  as  the  pavement  constitutes  the 
flooring  of  a  house  or  villa,  divided  into  several 
chambers,  the  separating  walls  of  whidi,  as 
well  as  the  external  walls  of  the  house,  still  re- 
main to  the  height  of  about  1^  foot  The  coun- 
try around  Anial  is  of  great  fertility,  and 
abounds  with  cosl  and  iron  ore.  The  recent 
discovery  of  coal  in  the  valley  of  Bataiha,  lends 
a  new  kiterest  to  the  district.  The  Romans 
had  smelting  establishments  at  Porto  da  Moz, 
Alqueidao,  val  d*Orta,  Necessidades,  and  other 
places,  induding  Arnal.  Some  pieces  of  the  pig- 
metal,  6  inches  long,  4  wide,  and  8  thick,  have 
been  found  in  the  mounds  of  slag,  most  of  whidi 
are  now  covered  by  venerable  oaks. 

ARKALL,  WnxiAM,  an  English  attomey^s 
derk,  bom  1716,  died  in  1741.  He  was  a  po- 
litical writer  in  the  pay  of  the  English  minister, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  appears,  from  the  re- 
port of  a  secret  committee,  that  in  4  years  be 
received  £10,097  Os.  8d.  for  his  pamphlets;  yet 
he  died  in  a  desponding  frame  of  mind,  and  in 
debt 

ARKAO,  VioKirrB  Goitzalsz,  Spanish  lawyer 
and  writer,  bom  at  Madrid.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
made  him  secretary  of  the  council  of  state  in 
1809.  On  the  evacuation  of  Madrid  he  retired 
to  Prance,  and  remained  in  that  country  until 
1881.  On  his  retum  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  council  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
He  translated  Humbddt's  work  on  Mexico  into 
Spanish. 

ARNAOTJTS,  Albanians  employed  in  the 
Turkish  military  service  as  irregidars.  They 
are  brave,  good  marksmen,  and  expert  in  the 
use  of  arms,  but  reckless,  brutal,  and  mutinous. 

ARNAUD,  FRAirgois  TnoiiAS  Maris  Baou- 
LABD  d',  a  Flinch  dramatist  bom  at  Paris,  Sept 
18,  1718,  died  there  Nov.  8, 1806.  While  stifl 
very  young  he  wrote  8  tragedies,  2  of  which 
brought  him  into  contact  with  Voltaire,  and  sub- 
sequentiy  with  Frederic  the  Great,  who  took  a 
fancy  to  Amand,  made  him  his  literary  corre- 
n>ondent  at  Paris,  and  invited  him  to  come  to 
Bwlin.  Voltaire,  on  being  informed  that  Fred- 
eric flattered  Amaud  at  his  expense,  took  his  re- 
venge upon  poor  Amaud,  who  was  accordingly 
ridiculea  in  r  aria,  while  he  was  lionised  in  Ber- 
lin. After  having  swallowed  witb  good  grace 
the  bad  French  of  the  Prussian  king,  Amaud  be- 
took himself  to  Dresden,  where,  for  some  time^ 
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he  resided  as  secretary  of  legadon.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France^  bis  novels  and  plays  found  a 
large  oirde  of  readers  among  people  with-  a 
strong  bias  for  tbe  gloomy  and  terrible.  Bat 
he  did  not  reap  the  benefits  of  his  sacoess^  as  on 
leaving  the  prison,  into  which,  during  the  rev- 
olution, he  had  been  thrown,  he  was  in  very  re- 
duced circumstances,  and  had  to  struggle  with 
poverty  from  that  time  until  his  death. 

ABNAUD,  ICademoiselle  H.,  a  French  aa- 
thoreas,  better  known  by  her  nam  de  phmne  of 
*' Madame  Charles  Beybaud.''  Her  writings^ 
consisting  mostly  of  novels,  short  tales  or  few- 
iiletons  for  the  Paris  press,  have  obtained  a 
considerable  reputation  in  France.  They  are 
marked  by  felicitous  pictures  of  life  and  nature 
in  various  times  ana  countries.  Im  andens 
ctmcenU  de  Pari$^  one  of  her  li^iest  works,  has 
been  translated  into  English,  and  affords  some 
striking  pictures  of  monastic  life.  Among  her 
numerous  publications,  those  which  have  oeen 
most  highly  esteemed  are  Mile,  de  OhoMeuU, 
Miidame  de  Rieux^  Marie  d^Enambue^  Lee  deux 
Marffueritee^  QoArieUe^  MeeeUe^  and  Le  dernier 
oblaL 

ABNAULD.    A  remarkable  French  funily 
of  this  name  originated  in  Provence,  where  it 
occupied  a  prominent  position  as  early  as  the 
12th  oentuiy.    A  branch  of  this  fSunihr  removed 
to  Aurergne  in  the  14th  century.    Three  mem- 
bers of  this  Auvernie  branch  are  especially 
worthy  of  notice.    I.  Aistoiks,  an  aavocate, 
bom  at  Paris  1560,  died  there  Dec.  29, 1619, 
raised  himself  to  celebrity  by  a  q>eech  against 
the  Jesuits,  in  favor  of  the  university  of  Paris 
(1594).    He  was  a  Catholic,  though  the  Jesuits 
accused  him  of  being  a  Huguenot.    He  was  tiie 
£[ither  of  20  children.    H.  Bobebt,  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding  bom  at  Paris  in  1588,  died  at 
the  Port  Boyal,S^t.  27, 1674.   UkehisMher, 
he  distinguished  lumself  in  a  plea  for  the  uni- 
▼erai^  of  Paris,  against  the  Jesuita^  whidi  has 
been  much  drculi^  in  France  since.    He  also 
published  several  other  works  against  the  Jesuits, 
who  accused  him  of  being  a  Huguenot   It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  violently  opposed  to  the  league 
of  1576.    He  was  a  sincere  and  upright  man. 
Balxao  says  of  him  ^*he  was  not  ashamed  of 
Ghristian  virtues,  nor  proud  of  moral  ones.'* 
At  the  age  of  65  he  retired  to  the  convent  of 
Port  Boyal,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
bis  life  in  solitude.    Here  he  turned  his  at- 
tentiosi    more  undividedly  to  theolo^,  and 
vrote  and  translated  many  works.    HI.  An- 
TOEBs,  20th  son  of  the  same  &ther  with  the 
preoeding;  bom  at  Paris.  Feb.  6^  1612.  died 
there  Aug.  6, 1694.    He  inherited  from  his  iBr 
ther  a  love  of  polemical  theology,  and  a  violent 
hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  he  early 
took  the  field  and  never  quitted  it  till  the  dav  of 
his  death.  This  body,  after  their  expulsion  mnn 
France  through  the  labors  and  influence  of  tiie 
father,  returned  gtHj  to  find  that  the  son  reigned 
in  his  stead.    He  nrst  studied  law,  but  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  1641.    In  1648  we  find  him 
making  that  attack  upon  the  Jesuits,  the  publi- 


cation of  which  has  become  an  era  in  the  Ms- 
tory  of  the  eucharist,  De  la  frequente  com- 
munion^ which  was  followed  by  his  admission 
to  the  Sorbonne.  Next  he  published  his  severe 
strictures  on  Jesuitic  morals.  Jansenism  had 
early  enlisted  his  attention,  and  he  now  became 
its  most  powerful  advocate.  The  Janseniat 
q>eculations  on  the  intricate  subjects  of  divine 
grace  and  human  freedom,  were  perfectiy  suited 
to  his  mind.  He  soon  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Port  Boyal,  luthough  those  eminent 
scholars,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  Perrault,  had  pre- 
ceded lum.  From  this  time  he  was  the  great 
oracle  of  Jansenism.  He  was  now  exited 
from  the  Sorbonne  for  his  controverrial  atti«- 
tude,  and  dO'fellow-doctors,  reftuing  to  approve 
the  expulsion,  followed  him.  From  his  retire- 
ment at  the  Port  Boyal,  he  hurled  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever  the  bolts  of  strife.  Pascial's 
famous  Lettree  protineialee  added  new  fuel  to 
the  fiames.  Arnauld  was  the  soul  of  these  let- 
ters, f umishinff  to  Pascal  the  materials  and  flMJts 
which  he  adroltiy  used  against  the  Jesuits.  The 
contention  ran  so  high,  and  the  Jansenist  party 
were  acquiring  such  influence,  that  Clement  IX. 
thought  best  to  secure  the  peace  «f  the  church 
by  a  compromise,  called  the  peace  of  Clement. 
This  conciliation  so  softened  the  asperities  of 
Amauld's  temper,  that  he  followed  it  with 
a  wcM'k  on  the  eucharist,  dedicated  to  the 
pope.  This  furnished  him  a  new  antagonist 
m  the  reformed  clergy,  who  violentiy  attacked 
him.  He  replied  in  an  eUiborate  work  against 
the  Calviiustic  doctrine  of  Justiflcation,  which 
he  ohaiged  with  reversing  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  He  did  not,  meanwhile,  neglect  his 
old  antagonists,  the  Jesuita,  but  published  8  vol- 
umes of  strictures  on  their  casuistry.  Through 
the  influence  of  Harlay  with  tiie  king,  Louis 
Xiy.,  an  order  was  issued  for  his  arrest.  To 
avoid  this,  Araauld  fled  to  Brussels.  Here  he 
wrote  a  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  his  old  antago- 
nists, from  the  charges  of  Oates^s  conapiracy. 
Here  also  he  attacked  the  prince  of  OrangeL 
William  HI.,  styling  him  Absalom,  Herod,  and 
CromwelL  From  Brussels  he  also  took  up  the 
gauntiet  against  the  philosophy  of  Malebranche, 
and  wrote  so  bitterly  as  to  sour  uA  alienate 
that  philosopher,  who  had  before  been  his 
friend  Himself  a  Cartesian,  AAanld  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Leibnits,  and  entertained  the 
hope  of  converting  him.  In  all  the  bittemesa 
of  the  contentions  in  which  a  restiess  ^irit  in- 
volved hitn^  he  seems  to  have  had  a  frankness 
and  sincerity  whidi  never  fiuled  to  secure  per- 
scmal  friends  among  his  opponents;  and  even 
when  engaged  in  the  exceedingly  difficult  trian- 
gular contest  with  Jesuits  and  Beformers,  and 
under  the  disadvantage  of  an  expulsion  firom 
the  Sorbonne,  he  managed  to  preserve  the  re- 
spect of  all,  and  the  personal  admiration  of 
many  on  both  sides.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age.  sincere,  but  of  an  inde- 
pendent mind,  simple  in  his  habits,  exemplary 
m  his  conduct,  and  a  Catholic  in  spirit  The 
Jesuits  denominated  him  ^'the  great  Amanld.*' 
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ARNAULT,  YiNosNT  AznoiKB,  a  IVench 
poet)  bom  at  PariS)  Jan.  1, 1766,  died  near  Havre, 
Sept  16,  1864 ;  became  first  known  to  fame  by 
S  tragedies,  Mariusd  Mintumes  and  Luorece* 
On  the  revolotionary  outbreak  in  Sept.  1792,  he 
went  to  London  and  BrosBels,  and  on  his  re- 
tnm,  in  1798,  he  was  arrested ;  bpt  as  soon  as 
it  transpired  that  he  was  the  author  of  Jforttu 
a  Mmtumes.  he  was  set  free.  In  1797  Bona- 
parte sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Ionian 
ulands ;  and  on  his  return,  in  1798,  he  was  made 

Erisoner  by  the  English,  but  soon  recovered  his 
berty.  In  1799  he  produced,  in  Paris,  a  trag* 
edy  suggested  to  him  by  his  readenoe  at  Yenioe, 
which  was  very  favorably  received,  especially 
by  Napoleon  himself,  before  whom  he  delivered 
seveni  lectures  on  Yenioe.  He  became,  in  the 
same  year,  member  of  the  fVeneh  academy ;  in 
1805  he  was  elevated  to  the  vice-presidency, 
and  in  1808  to  the  principal  secretaryship  of  the 
council  of  the  university.  All  these  offices  were 
taken  firom  him  after  the  emperor's  down&ll, 
but  restored  to  him  during  the  Hundred  Days. 

ARND,  JoHAKir,  a  German  theologian,  bom 
at  Ballenstedt,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bemburg, 
Dec.  27,  15i5,  died  at  OeUe,  May  11,  1621. 
After  having  studied  chemistry  and  medicine 
in  several  Gemian  universities,  he  applied  him- 
self to  theology,  and  was  pastor  successively  at 
Paderbom  and  Quedlinburg.  In  1599  he  was 
appointed  preacher  to  the  court  at  Brunswick. 
In  1611  he  was  presented  by  the  duke  of  Lune- 
burg  to  the  church  at  Gelle,  and  he  soon  after 
became  superintendent  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  duchy,  in  which  office  he  remained  till  his 
death.  His  writings  are  marked  by  great  fervor 
of  devotion,  and  he  has  been  called  tiie  Fenelon 
and  the  A  Kempis  of  the  Protestant  church. 
His  principal  work  on  "  Trae  Christianity'^  has 
been  translated  into  almost  all  languages,  and 
is  esteemed  alike  by  scholars  and  people  of 
humble  life.  Its  piety  approaches  to  mysti- 
cism, and  it  was  therefore  attacked,  during  the 
lifetime  of  its  author,  as  a  dangerous  and  heret* 
leal  production.  The  limited  resources  of  Amd, 
joined  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  constantly  and 
liberally  to  the  poor,  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in 
that  age  of  astrology  and  alchemy,  that  he  had 
discovered  at  last  the  philosopher's  stone,  the 
long-sought  secret  of  making  gold. 

ARNDT,  Ebnst  Mobh^z,  a  German  patriot 
and  professor  of  history  at  the  university  of 
Bonn,  bom  Dec.  26, 1769,  at  Schoritz,  on  the 
island  EQgen.  He  studied  theology  and  philos- 
ophy at  Grei&wsld  and  Jena,  and  ^ber  travelling 
over  Europe  was  appointed  professor  at  Grei&- 
wald,  where  he  soon  published  his  "  History  of 
Serfdom  in  Pomerania  and  RQgen,''  which 
roused  the  wrath  of  some  members  of  the 
Pomeranian  nobility.  In  1807  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  '*  Spirit  of  the  Thnes,"  con- 
taining his  attack  against  Napoleon.  Napoleon 
was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  the 
German  {uinces  trembled  at  the  very  whisper 
of  his  voice.  Amdt  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  eourage,  and  was  expelled  from  the 


country.  He  betook  himself  to  Btockholm, 
and,  under  a  feigned  name,  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  languages.  In  1810  he  ven- 
tured, under  this  incognito,  back  to  Greifsw&ld, 
but,  on  hearing  of  the  Russian  campaigD. 
he  proceeded  in  1812  to  Bt  Petersburg,  and 
published  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  to  rouse  the 
public  mind  of  Europe  from  its  lethargy.  Btein, 
the  celebrated  minister,  was  the  first  to  symps- 
thiee  with  his  views,  and  assisted  him  as  much 
as  he  could.  His  cry  was,  if  Napoleon  is  sao- 
cessfbl  in  Russia,  Germany  is  undone.  At  this  ' 
time  he  wrote  his  book  defining  the  Rhine  as  a  > 
German  river,  and  also  his  stirring  national 
songs.  In  1818  he  became  professor  of  modern 
history  at  Bonn,  but  he  had  hardly  been  lee* 
tnring  a  year  when  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  the  university.  His  liberal  ideas  had 
again  given  ofience  at  Potsdam.  He  was  tried 
for  treason,  but  no  verdict  could  be  fonnd 
against  him ;  yet  it  was  not  till  20  years  after- 
ward, in  1840,  that  the  king  would  allow  the 
professor  to  teach  history  again.  In  1848  he 
was  sent  as  deputy  to  the  Frankfort  parliament 
by  the  15th  electoral  district  of  Rhenish  Fra»- 
sia;  he  retained  his  seat  until  May  21,  1849, 
when  he  withdrew  from  parliament  with  the 
whole  constitutional  party,  which  was  in  fiivor 
of  an  hereditary  empire.  Amdt's  first  wife 
died  in  1801.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1817,  is  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Bchleiermacher.  He  is  the  author 
of  various  historical  and  other  works.  His 
most  popular  song  is  his  Wm  ut  de$  I>&ut9chen 
Vat&rlandf 

ARNE,  Thomas  Arausrare,  an  English  com- 
poser of  music,  bom  in  London  in  1710,  died 
\iaxch  5,   1778.    His  iather,  an  upholsterer, 

gave  him  a  good  education  at  Eton,  and  bound 
im  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  with  whom  he 
remained  three  years.  Young  Ame,  however, 
manifested  so  decided  a  taste  for  music,  which 
he  gratified  in  secret,  and  sometimes  in  the 
most  whimsical  manner,  that  his  acquirements 
in  the  law  were  but  moderate,  while  in  his 
fiftvorite  art,  although  comparatively  unaided, 
he  made  rapid  progress.  The  consent  of  the 
fa^er,  who  accidentally  became  aware  of  tiie 
bent  of  his  son's  ffenius,  having  been  obtained, 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  musical  com- 
position, and  in  1781  set  to  music  Addison^s 
"Rosamond"  and  Fielding's  "Tom  Thumb," 
under  the  name  of  the  **  Opera  of  Operas,"  both 
of  which  were  received  vrith  much  favor.  In 
1788  he  wrote  the  music  to  Milton's  "  Oomus," 
a  work  full  of  original  and  sprightly  melodies, 
the  production  of  which  formed  an  era  in  the 
history  of  English  music,  and  firmly  established 
the  reputation  of  the  composer.  During  the 
next  twenty  years  he  wrote  operas  for  Dmry 
lane  theatre,  oratorios,  and  a  vast  number  of 
songs — ^adding  very  considerably  to  the  stod: 
of  standard  English  mufiical  oompomtions.  In 
1762  his  most  famous  work,  "  Artaxerxes,"  an 
opera  after  the  Italian  style,  was  produced,  and 
for  many  years  held  a  prominent  place  on  the 
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lyrio  stage.  Hiis  other  most  soocessfnl  works 
were  the  "  Judgment  of  Paris,"  "  Eliza,''  '*  Bri- 
tamiia,"  a  mtisioal  farce,  entitled  ^  Thomas  and 
Sail/;'  the  ''  Fairies,"  and  the  "Stratford  Jubi- 
lee/* His  oratorios,  owing  to  the  competition 
of  Handel's  works,  were  comparative  railares. 
As  a  oomposer  of  songs,  Dr.  Ame  was  nnsnr* 
passed  by  any  English  writer  since  the  time  of 
Forcell;  and  many  of  them,  such  as  '^Rnle 
Britannia,"  '^The  Soldier  Tired,"  and  some  of 
the  Shakspeare  sonss,  have  maintained  their 
hold  upon  popular  &vor  to  the  present  day. 
He  married  in  1740  Cecilia  Tonng,  afterward  a 
distinguished  singer,  and  in  1769  received  from 
the  nniversity  of  Osford  the  degree  of  doAor  in 
mosie.  He  died  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Dr,  Ame  had  neither  the  vigor  of  Pnrcell  nor 
the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Handel ;  but  his 
melodies  are  always  pleasing,  elegant,  and  ap- 
propriate, and  his  harmonies,  without  showing 
great  learning,  have  a  fulness  and  variety  which 
amply  satisfy  the  hearer. 

ARNH£A£,  also  Abnhedc,  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Gelderland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
over  which  river  it  is  approached  by  a  bridge 
of  boatsi.    It  is  connected  with  Utrecht  by  rail- 
way.    Its  population  in  1860  was  18.671.    It 
has  a  school  of  art,  a  gymnarinm,  ana  several 
learned  societies.    It  is  a  town  of  Roman  ori- 
gin (^Arenaum).    In  a  charter  of  Otho  I.,  996, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a  village.    In  1238  it  was 
chosen  by  Otho  III.,  duke  of  Gelderland,  as  the 
ducal  i^aoe  of  residence,  and  strongly  f<»rtified. 
In  1473  it  was  conquered  by  Charles  the  Rash 
of  Burgundy,  in  1492  by  E!arl  Egmont,  duke  of 
Gelderland,  or  Gueldres,  and  in  1605  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  recaptured  by  Duke  EarL 
After  his  death  it  went  to  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 
and  then  with  Gelderland  to  Charles  V.  of 
Spun  and  Germany.    In  1685  the  Dutch  cap- 
tured it,  and  it  thenceforward  belonged  to  the 
United  Provinces.    In  1672  the  French  con- 
qnered  it,  but  abandoned  it  in  1674.    In  1794 
it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in- 
vading army,  and  in  1818  was  taken  by  storm 
by  Bolow  and  his  Fnissians.     In  1586  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  English  knight,  scholar,  and 
poet^  died  here  of  a  wound  received  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Zntphen. 

ARNICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 

order  eompolnta.    It  grows  in  the  mountainous 

difltriets  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Europe, 

blossoming  in  June  and  July.    In  Germany  the 

flowera,  leaves,  and  root,  are  all  employed  in 

medicine,  principally  in  cases  of  low  rovers  and 

nervous  ^seases.    A  tincture,  an  extract,  an 

essence  of  the  flowers,  and  a  vinegar,  are  all 

prepared  from  it    The  tinctore  is  we  common 

form  of  the  application  for  wounds  and  braises ; 

It  was  first  introduced  by  the  homcoopathists, 

but  has  now  come  into  general  use.    It  is  a 

powerful  preparation,  and,  having  poisonous 

properties,  should  be  kept  with  caution. 

ARNIK  LuDWio  AoHiM  vok,  bom  Jan.  26, 
1781,  at  Berlin,  died  Jan.  21, 1881.    He  was<rf 


an  old  German  noble  family,  whose  name  can 
be  traced  back  into  the  10th  century,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  romantic  school  in 
German  literature.  This  school,  now  nearly  ex* 
tinct  in  its  more  respectable  representativee^ 
was  a  reaction  against  a  certain  intellectnaL 
critical,  and  sceptical  bias  of  the  classical  school 
in  poetry,  and  of  the  critical  philosophy  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  their  cotemporaries.  It 
strove  to  reestablish  the  ancient  depth  of  feel- 
ing instead  of  the  existing  superficiaJity  of 
Judgment,  the  beautiful  traditions  of  the  middle 
ages  instead  of  the  modem  levelling  spirit,  old 
fiury  tales,  magic  secrets,  mediffival  sentiments 
and  superstitions  instead  of  the  enlightenment 
of  the  century,  indistinctness  and  boundless  lib- 
erty of  poetical  forms  and  expressions  instead  of 
the  dassical  severity  and  purity  of  style,  and, 
in  general,  the  rights  of  the  heart  and  affeo- 
tions,  and  the  infinite  freedom  of  the  individual 
against  the  monarchy  of  the  intellect  and  rea- 
son. This  school  undoubtedly  had  its  good 
qualities.  The  Swabian  branch  of  it,  represent- 
ed by  Uhlaud,  Schwab,  Kemer,  Moerioke, 
Pfizer,  and  others,  has  the  eminent  merit 
of  enriching  Gterman  poetry  with  the  sweetest 
original  lyrics.  The  northern  branch,  repre- 
sented by  Aridm,  Heck,  the  two  Schlegels,  La 
Hotte  Fouqu6^  and  others,  had  a  more  transi- 
tory career.  It  served,  however,  to  remind  the 
literary  world  of  the  dangers  of  over-oultiva-  ' 
tion  of  the  intellect,  and  of  the  almost  forgotten 
treasures  of  ancient  German  and  Teutonic  pop- 
ular poetry.  Among  the  rubbish  of  this  an- 
cient literature,  hundreds  of  pure  gems  of  gen- 
uine noesy  were  exhumed  from  their  graves, 
and  brought  to  the  i^preciation  of  modern 
taste.  Arnim  was  the  most  richly  gift- 
ed among  the  northern  Romantidsts,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  most  unpolished  and  form- 
less. The  more  prominent  of  his  writinos  are 
Ik9  Ehdben  Wunderhom  (8  vols.,  1806),  Winter- 
garUn{l&09)yffaUeundJertt8ateni,  SUidentenr 
tpiel  und  PilgerabmU&uer  (1811),  Die  Kroner^ 
fodehter  (1817).  His  complete  works  were  edited 
by  W.  Grimm,  Berlin,16d9-'46.— Euzabbth  voir 
(Bettina),  wife  of  the  former,  and  sister  of  the 
poet  Clemens  Brentano,  was  bom  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  in  1785.  Her  education  in  almost 
unrestrained  liberty,  her  friendship  with  a  can- 
oness,  Fr&ulein  Giinderode,  who  committed  sui- 
cide on  account  of  an  unhappy  love  for  the  phi- 
lologist Oreuzer,  and  her  peculiarly  sensitive 
nature,  have  made  her  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted and  remarkable  women  of  the  age.  Her 
two  works,  Ooeths'a  BriefiMchiel  mit  Hnem 
Emds  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1885),  translated  into 
English  by  herself,  a  correspondence  with 
Goethe,  in  which  she  courts  the  poet,  at  that 
time  60  years  old,  with  a  kind  of  Platonic, 
child-like,  sometimes  even  affected  love,  while  he 
patronizes  her  fancies  with  a  reserved  condescen- 
sion; and  Die  G&nderade  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1840, 
partly  translated  by  Margaret  Fuller),  a  corre- 
spondence between  herself  and  that  lady,  ex- 
mbit  an  almost  intuitive  insight  into  nature,  an 
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idolatrous  i^preeiation  of  its  beamtie^  a  rieh 
lyrical  sense,  a  fasoinating,  naive,  childish  feel«' 
ing^  a  reflection  sometimes  profound,  sometimes 
f aU  of  affectation,  and  a  mok  hatred  of  everr 
thing  established,  tyrannical,  and  anti-liberal. 
Amiable  even  in  her  faults,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  her  wilful  style,  are  the  Haults  of  her 
age  in  the  excessive  valuation  of  merely  literaiy 
merits,  and  fascinating  in  personal  intercourse, 
she  made  her  house  m  Berlin  for  some  time 
the  great  attraction  of  that  metropolis,  where 
the  most  complete  liberty  of  opinion  reigned, 
and  under  the  name  of  ^  Bettina,"  even  in  her 
old  age,  assembled  around  herself  the  literary 
magnates  of  the  day.  She  has  since  been  active 
as  a  politico-sodal  author,  but  without  great 
success. 

ARNO,  a  celebrated  river  of  Tuscany,  rises 
in  Mount  Falterone  in  the  Apennines,  6  miles 
N.  of  Prato  Vecchio,  flows  8.  to  Pnnte  aBuriano, 
thence  N.  W.  to  Pontassieve,  where  it  reodves 
the  Sieve,  then  follows  a  westerly  course  through 
Florence  and  Pisa,  to  T  mUes  below  the  latter  city, 
where  it  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  through 
a  channel  cut  for  it  in  1608 ;  length,  150  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  from  the  sea  to 
Florence,  but  further  is  liable  to  be  obstructed 
by  floods  and  droughts.  To  guard  against  the 
former,  it  has  been  embanked  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  course.  The  valley  through  which 
the  Amo  flows^  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  is 
th6  very  garden  of  Italy,  and  is  funous  for  its 
beauty. 

ARNOBIUS,  an  African  rhetorician,  bom  in 
the  8d  century  in  Sicca  Yeneria  (Keff),  near  Car- 
thage. He  was  a  pagan,  and  a  violent  opponent 
of  Christianity  (which  had  been  introduced  into 
Kumidia  as  eany  as  A«  D.  250),  until,  tradition 
says,  he  was  warned  in  a  dream  to  embrace  the 
new  religion.  There  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
the  tradition,  and  to  ascribe  his  conversion  to 
an  independent  and  rational  investigation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospels.  On  his  conversion 
he  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Sicca  for  admission 
to  the  church.  The  bishop  regarded  him  with 
distrust,  and  desired  someproof  of  the  sincerity 
of  a  man  who  had  been  so  zealous  a  defender 
of  paganism.  Amobius,  therefore,  wrote  the 
famous  treatise  entitled  Adoenus  Gentes^  in 
which  he  gives  proof  of  his  sincerity,  and  zeal 
for  Christianity,  by  exposing  the  follies  and 
fallacies  of  his  former  uith.  There  has  been 
much  question  among  theologians  and  dironol- 
ogists,  as  to  when  this  work  was  written.  Ne- 
ander  considers  its  allusions  to  circumstances 
proof  that  it  was  written  kter  than  A.  D.  803. 
Theologians  as  greatly  disagree  on  the  general 
character  of  the  work.  Some  discern  in  it 
the  hand  of  a  neophyte,  who  had  no  real  appre* 
hension  of  the  Mui  he  had  espoused ;  while 
others  see  in  it  the  marks  of  profound  phil- 
osophical investigation,  and  find  it  discordant 
with  the  prevalent  expositions  of  Chris- 
tianity, only  because  it  was  conducted  inde- 
pendently and  without  prejudice.  The  Adver^ 
ttts  Genta  inclines  to  Gnosticism,  and  Dual- 


ism, in  the  oondusion  that^  since  the  Supreme 
B^g  would  not  have  created  so  imperfect  a 
work  as  the  human  soul,  it  must  have  beea 
created  by  some  inferior  and  imperfect  bdng 
and  in  his  image.  Fc^owing  out  these  specu- 
lations, Amobius  taught  that  immortally  was 
not  an  attribute  of  the  soul,  but  could  only  be 
acquired  by  eflK)rt  to  conquer  evil,  and  rise  to 
the  supremacy  of  good.  The  Gnostic  tenden- 
<sy  is  also  seen  in  his  treatment  of  the  chvacter 
of  ChrisL  The  work  of  Amobius  b  interesting 
in  a  historical  lights  as  an  indication  of  the 
views  which  an  independent  neophyte  would 
get  in  that  day  of  Christianity  by  the  stody  of 
ue  {jkpels.  combined  with  the  prevalent  infla- 
enoes  which  surrounded  him  in  Christian  Af- 
rica. It  also  yields  much  valuable  information 
to  the  student  of  mythology. 

ARNOLD,  Bbnsdiot,  an  ofiScer  in  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  and  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  his 
country,  bom  at  Norwich,  Connecticat,  Jan.  8, 
1740,  died  at  London,  June  14, 1601.  His  parent- 
age was  respectable,  his  education  such  as  the 
common  schools  of  the  time  afforded,  and  he  was 
destined,  by  his  friends,  for  a  mercantile  life. 
Apprenticed  to  druggists,  he  twice  left  them, 
and  enlisted  in  the  army,  from  which  he  de- 
serted not  without  sreat  danger.  His  diroo- 
sition  was  little  fitted  for  trade,  and  among  his 
companions  he  was  always  noted  for  reck- 
less spirit  and  daring  as  well  as  unprincipled 
conduct  Having  emWked  in  business  at  New 
Haven  as  a  druggist,  he  united  to  this  pursoit 
trade  with  the  West  India  islands,  and  was  the 
owner  of  several  small  vessels,  sometimes  ssil- 
ing  them  in  person.  In  this  mercantile  enter- 
prise, he,  at  one  period,  failed  under  rather 
su^icious  circumstances.  When  the  war  of 
independence  began  with  the  battle  of  Lexinf^ 
ton,  Arnold,  who  was  the  commander  of  a  mi- 
litia company  styled  the  "governor's  guards," 
at  once  abandoned  trade,  and  with  bis  troops 
marched  for  Cambridge,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety,  and  of- 
fered his  services.  They  were  accepted,  he 
was  commissioned  as  colonel,  and,  at  his  own 
instance,  den>atched  on  an  expedition  against 
Forts  Ticonaeroga  and  Crown  Pointy  2  very 
important  posts  held  by  the  British  troops.  A 
party  of  "  Green  mountain  boys,"  led  by  the 
nunous  Ethan  Allen,  had  marched  against  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  Arnold  overtaking  them,  drew 
his  commission  from  lus  pocket  and  attempted 
to  take  the  command  fi*om  Alien.  Failing  in 
this,  he  Tolunteered  his  services,  and  at  the 
capture  of  the  fort,  marched  into  it  by  AUen^s 
siae.  Shortly  after  this,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  seizure  of  St.  John's,  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  with  a  small  flotilla  he 
annoyed  the  enemy  in  several  otiier  instances. 
But  even  at  this  early  period  he  became  in- 
volved in  troubles  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  whidi 
appeared  to  beset  him  during  the  whole  of  his 
military  career,  and  in  this  instance  with  the 
Massachusetts  committee  of  safetv.  They  paid 
his  drafts  upon  them  with  a  reluctance  indi- 
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QBting  SQspioion  of  their  worth.  He  now  re- 
ngned  in  anger,  but  was  very  soon  again 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  much  greater 
importance*  against  the   Oanadaa,   and    was 

2»pointed,  in  connection  with  Glen.  Biohard 
oDtgomery,  to  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion, whose  object  was  the  capture  of  Qaebeo. 
Arnold  was  well  fitted  for  snoh  a  difScolt  en- 
terprise, as  his  military  genius  was  unqnes' 
tionably  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any 
other  revolutionary  officer.     His  forces  em- 
barked at  Newburyport,  and  sailed  for  the 
Kennebec  river,  in  Elaine,  leaving  their  vessels 
8t  a  point  near  the  present  town  of  Gardiner. 
Thence  their  march  lay  through  the  wilderness 
toward  Qaebeo,  in  the  short  and  chilly  days  of 
witumn.    In  the  face  of  contbuai  dangers  and 
obstacles,  through  pathless  forests,  ovw  swollen 
and  rapid  rivers^  stuSering  from  cold,  from  hun- 
ger, from  the  treachery  of  guides^  frY>m  the 
death  and  desertion  of  troops,  Arnold  held 
bravely  on,  cheering  his  men,  conciliating  the 
inhabitants,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 
Not  until  Nov.  9  did  he  arrive  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  to  Quebec,  having 
with  him  but  700  men.  Joined  by  Montgomery, 
who  had  arrived  by  another  route,  the  Ameri- 
can forces  attacked  Quebec  Dec  81,  1776,  but 
their  numbers  were  too  feeble  to  carry  it  by 
assault.     Montgomery  was  killed  before  the 
city  which  he  had  assisted  in  taking  under 
Wolfe's  command,  16  years  before.     Arnold 
was  very  severely  wounded  in  the  leg.    The 
enterprise  against  Quebec  failed;  Arnold  re- 
tired to  Montreal,  where  his  fair  fame  was 
again  sallied  by  dishonorable  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  traders  of  the  place,  whom  he 
oppressed  and  despoiled.    For  this  conduct  he 
was  mnch  censured  both  before  and  after  the 
retreat  of  the  continental  f(»^ses  from  Montreal^ 
and  it  was  doubtless  the  first  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  incidents  which  led  to  his  final 
ruin.     His  gallant  conduct,  however,  at  the 
storming  of  Quebec,  added  to  his  skill  and  per- 
severance in  forcing  a  march  through  ti^e  wH- 
derness,  won  the  i^probation  of  congress  and 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
Arnold  conld  not  remain  idle,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  small  fleet  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  Oct  11, 1776,  fonght  a 
de^terate  battle  with  a  very  superior  force  of 
the  enemy.    Amold^s  flotilla  consisted  of  but 
16  little  vessels;  8  schooners,  2  sloops,  8  galleys. 
and  8  gondolaa    That  of  the  enemy  comprised 
1  ship  with  3  masts,  2  schooners,  a  radeau,  1 
gondola,  20  gun  boats,  and  44  boats  with  pro- 
visions and  tro<^[Mab    The  action  lasted  from  12 
until  5  o^dock,  when  the  British  drew  ofi^  and 
Arnold  finding  his  forces  too  much  crippled  to 
attempt   another  battle,  passed  thr>^ug[i  the 
British  line,  at  night,  without  discovcAy.    The 
next  moniing,  however,  he  was  pursued,  and 
tiie  fight  was  renewed  for  4  hours,  with  the 
n^nost  courage  on  Amold^spart^  when,  finding 
himself  likely  to  be  surroundeo,  he  drove  his 
galleys  on  shore,  set  fire  to  them  with  their 
vol*,  n. — 10 


flags  still  flying,  and  was  the  last  man  to  leave 
his  vessels.  He  arrived  safely  with  his  men  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  although  not  crowned  with 
victory,  h&  unflinching  courage  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  by  his  countrymen,  as  one  of  the 
first  of  American  heroes.  He  was  next  sta- 
tioned at  Providence,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
eastern  army,  making  preparations  to  attack 
the  Briti^  who  had  landed  at  Newport 
with  large  forces,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
island.  An  attempt  to  dislodge  them  fuled, 
from  the  inability  of  Arnold  to  raise  troqps  in 
sitfioient  numbers  to  insure  success.  While 
eng^iged  in  this  manner,  the  action  of  conpr^ss 
ui  creating  5'maior-generals,  all  of  them  his  ju- 
niors in  rank,  without  naming  him,  caused  him 
the  most  bitter  mortification,  and  had  great  in- 
fiuenoe  on  his  subsequent  career.  His  orilliant 
exploits  deserved  reward,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  treatment  by  congrew  in  this 
instance  was  undeserved.  iVom  this  moment 
he  began  to  talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  coun- 
try, and  unprincipled  as  he  was  at  all  ^es, 
this  incident  led  him  to  meditate  revenge. 
Washington  himself  was  much  concerned  at 
the  course  that  congress  adopted,  and  wrote  a 
soothing  letter  to  Arnold,  entreating  him  not 
to  resign  or  act  hastily,  as  his  merits  would, 
sooner  or  later,  be  acknowledged.  With  this 
kind  advice  Arnold  complied,  but  at  length  de- 
termined to  visit  head-quarters,  and  obtain 
permission  to  visit  Philadelphia,  and  in  person 
didm  his  full  rank  from  congress.  On  his  way 
from  Providence  tiirough  Connecticut,  he  ttSl 
in  with  Generals  Silliman  and  Wooster,  who 
had  suddenly  collected  a  body  of  600  men, 
piarching  to  meet  the  British  force  of  2,000 
under  Governor  Tryon,  who  had  landed  near 
Fairfield,  and  was  ravaging  the  country.  In  an 
engagonent  which  ensued  near  Danbuiy,  Ar- 
nold took  part  and  greatly  distinguished  hhnselfl 
He  at  one  time  had  a  horse  shot  under  him, 
and  a  British  soldier  seeing  that  he  was  unhurt 
rushed  forward  to  transfix  him  with  his  bayo- 
net Arnold  sat  still  upon  his  fallen  steed  until 
the  man  came  within  range,  when,  drawing  a 

gistol  from  his  holsters,  he  shot  him  dead, 
udi  cool  bravery  should  at  once  have  earned 
for  him  his  just  rank,  but  strange  to  say,  con- 
gress, although  it  created  him  a  mig'or-ffeneral, 
still  left  him  below  the  5  others  recently  com- 
missioned, and  presented  him  with  a  richly 
caparisoned  horse,  a  gift  which  did  little  to 
soothe  his  wounded  feelings.  He  now  took 
command,  for  a  season,  of  the  army  gathered 
near  Philadelphia,  but  always  preferring  active 
service  was  soon  sent  to  join  the  northern  army 
under  command  of  Gates.  In  this  capacity, 
he  displayed  his  usual  ability  in  an  expedition 
to  relieve  Fort  Stanwix.  besieged  by  St  Le- 
ger,  the  British  commander,  wi&  a  large  force 
of  Enslish,  Canadians,  and  Indians.  In  the 
sevenubattles  of  Bemis  heights,  Arnold  bore  a 
most  distingmshed  part  In  the  first  encounter. 
Sept  19, 1777,  he  was  prevented  by  Gates  from 
flMfiimirg  command  nearly  the  whole  day,  while 
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Gates  himself  took  no  part  in  the  strife.  This 
eondnct  can  only  be  explained  hj  Gates^a  Jeal- 
ousy of  Arnold.  In  the  seoond  battle,  Oct  7, 
he  entered  the  field  without  Gates's  permiasionf 
mshed  into  the  thick  of  danger,  and  appeared 
almost  beside  himself.  The  day  was  closed 
by  a  brilliant  manoenvre,  the  enemy^s  works 
rtormed,  the  Hessians  driyen  from  their  en- 
eampment)  whUe  Arnold's  horse  was  killed  be- 
neath him  as  he  rode  into  the  sally  port,  and 
his  own  leg  shattered  by  a  balL  He  was  re- 
moved to  ^bany,  where  he  was  confined  to  a 
sick  bed  from  his  wounds  all  the  winter,  while 
congress  at  last  did  him  justice  and  allowed 
him  full  rank.  In  June,  1778,  a  few  days  after 
the  British  had  evacuated  PhiladelphiiL  Wash- 
ington appointed  Arnold  to  the  conmiana  of  that 
oi^,  as  tbe  state  of  his  wound  would  not  permit 
him  to  resume  active  duty.  Washington,  al- 
though he  could  not  respect  Arnold's  private 
character,  was  ever  the  first  to  acknowleoge  and 
defend  his  public  ability.  In  Philadelphia,  his 
evil  genius  again  appeared  to  beset  him  with 
like  troubles  to  those  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety  and 
the  merchants  of  Montreal.  He  governed  with 
a  high  hand,  and  ill-disguised  mercenary  mo- 
tives. He  became  hated,  he  was  mobbed, 
charges  were  preferred  against  him  by  the 
council  of  Pennsylvania,  after  he  had,  for  7  or 
8  months,  been  creating  discontent  and  trouble 
by  his  conduct.  The  whole  matter  was  laid 
before  congress,  and  it  waa  decided  that  as  Ar- 
nold was  a  United  States  officer  he  should  be 
subject  to  a  court-martial  by  a  military  tribunal, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  resigned  hia 
command  at  Philadelphia,  March  18,  1779,  not, 
indeed,  until  Jan.  26, 1780,  that  the  triai  waaoon- 
eluded,  it  having  occupied  several  weeks.  Al- 
though acquitted  of  actual  criminal  intent,  he  was 
adyuc(g[ed  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  the  sentence,  though  mildly  admin- 
istered, roused  within  him  a  spirit  that  thirsted 
for  vengeance. — ^He  had  conducted,  with  much 
skill,his  own  defence  before  the  court,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  sincerity  used  the  following 
words :  "  Gonsdoua  of  my  own  innocence  and 
the  unworthy  methoda  taken  to  injure  me,  I 
can  with  boldness  say  to  my  persecutors  in  grai- 
eral,  that  in  the.  hour  <^  danger,  when  the  af- 
fiurs  of  America  wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  when 
our  ilhiBtrious  general  was  retreating  through 
Kew  Jersey  with  a  handful  of  men,  I  did  not 
propose  to  my  associates  basely  to  quit  the  gen- 
eral,  and  sacrifice  the  cause  of  my  country  to 
my  peraonal  safety  by  going  over  to  the  enemy 
and  making  my  peace."  It  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  at  the  very  instant  of  this 
speech  he  had  been  for  8  months  in  secret  plot- 
ting with  the  enemy. — And  now  the  scene  of 
his  great  treason  opens !  Hated  by  many  per- 
sons, loved  by  none,  stung  to  the  quidc  in  mind, 
desperate  in  fortune— for  his  debts,  owing  to 
his  extravagance,  had  accumulated  enormously 
— baffled  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  the  Fnenioh  minister,  he  seemed 


to  be  driven  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy  thst  he 
could  perceive  only  misery  and  disgrace  by  far- 
ther attachment  to  the  cause  of  his  ooontrf,  | 
while  traitorous  desertion  promised  secmity  and  | 
wealth.  Another  event,  while  he  was  stationed  I 
at  Philadelphia,  probably  had  great  inflaenoe.  ; 
This  was  his  second  marriage,  to  Mies  Margaret  ' 
Bhippen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Sbippen,  wbo 
was  afterwani  chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  family,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  state,  was  strong^ 
attached  to  the  tory  interest.  Miss  Shippen 
waa  a  great  &vorite  with  the  British  offioers, 
and,  no  doubt,  produced  some  bias  on  his  nund 
after  her  union  with  him.  She  is  described  as 
eminently  beautifhl  in  person  and  character, 
and,  though  unoonscioudy  swaying  him  after 
hia  faith  to  his  country  had  begun  to  waver,  no 
pro<tf  that  she  knew  of  his  nefSarioua  purposes  has 
ever  attached  to  her. — ^Arnold  had  solidted 
Washington  for  the  command  of  West  Pointy  on 
the  Hudson  river.  Although  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  first  expressed  much  surprise  that  an 
officer  of  such  active  dispontion,  now  that  he 
had  recovered  from  his  wonnda,  ahonid  be  oon^ 
tent  to  remain  in  garrison,  Ajmold  plansiblv 
overcame  his  scruples,  and  Aug.  d,  1780,  to(« 
command  of  Ihe  fortress  and  established  his 
head-quarters  at  a  house  on  the  opposite  bank  to 
West  Point,  and  a  mile  or  two  below.  This 
house  had  belonged  to  Ool.  Beverley  Robinson, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  former  celebrated  spealc- 
er  of  the  house  of  bofgjMses  of  Virginia.  He 
had  been  a  friend  of  Washington  in  youth, 
but  had  joined  the  royal  cause,  ukI  his  property 
lying  about  West  Point  waa  confiacated  by  the 
Btate  of  Kew  Tork.  West  Point  was  the  strong- 
est and  most  important  post  in  the  United 
Statea,  oonsidered  as  the  American  Gibraltar, 
and  **  the  key  of  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  southern  states,"  so  that  when  Ar- 
nold had  ftdly  committed  Mmaelf  to  the  wick- 
edness of  treason  he  wished  to  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  a  trust  of  such  importanoe 
as  would  insure  almost  certain  ruin  to  the  colo- 
nial eause,  and  for  himself  a  splendid  remmierar 
tion. — The  treasonable  correspondence  between 
Arnold  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  oom- 
mander-in-chie^  had  now  been  carried  on  for 
18  months  with  entire  secrecy,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  exdte  no  suspicion  in  case  letters 
should  miscarry.  They  were  written  in  dis- 
guised hands,  Arnold  using  the  signatare  of 
^^Gustavus,"  and  Mf^.  John  Andr6,  who  in  fact 
corresponded  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ugning  as 
**  John  Anderson.''  One  specimen  of  this  cor- 
respondence will  show  its  art  and  purport.  Ar- 
nold, writing  to  AndrS,  1780,  a  month  before 
the  treason  waa  discovered,  says  (alluding  to 
himself  in  the  third  person,  and  hoping  soon 
for  an  interview),  "  You  will  be  able  to  settle 
your  commercial  plan.  I  hope,  agreeably  to  both 
parties.  He  is  still  or  opinion  that  bis  first  pro* 
posal  is  by  no  means  unreasonable,  and  makes 
no  doubt  when  he  has  a  conference  with  yon 
that  you  will  doae  with  it*     He  expects  Uiat 
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you  wiQ  be  folly  amtlioriMd  firom  jawt  house, 
tlttt  the  risks  and  profits  of  the  oopartnership 
maj'  be  clearly  nadevstood.     A   specolatioa 
might  at  this  time  he  easily  made,  and  to  some 
advantage,  with  ready  money."    From  inlbr- 
iDat]0&  givea  to  Bir  Henry  Olinton  doring  the 
oorre^ondenoe,  and  which  proved  perfectly 
oonrect^  he  finally  discovered  that  the  traitor 
was  DO  less  a  personage  than  Gen.  Arnold,  who, 
a  few  days  hefore  obtuning  West  Point,  apprised 
the  British  eommander  th^  he  should  soon  be  in 
lerviee  again,  ready  to  surrender  himself  under 
ctrcomstaiioeB  which  should  confer  the  greatest 
benefit  on  the  royal  cause.    The  plot  was  now 
ripe,  and  Amcrid  only  wished  to  have  a  person* 
al  interview  with  some  one  ^^  of  his  own  men- 
soratioii,''  in  order  that  eveiy  point  should  be 
settled  by  debate  which  Would  have  been  im- 
possible in  correspondence.  He  fixed  upon  ]ii|}or 
Andr6,  who  was  a  friend  and  even  correspond- 
ent of  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  from  her  he  doilbtless 
had  a  good  idea  of  his  character.    Andr6  at 
first  was  very  nnwillinff  to  undertake  such  risk, 
but  finally  yielded  to  me  wishes  of  Sir  Henry 
CSinton. — ^It  was  now  necessary  for  Arnold  to 
act  with  the  greatest  caution.    He  had  deter- 
mined, if  possible  to  bring  Andr^to  head-quar- 
ters, and  aooordm^y  wrote  to  OoL  Sheldon, 
commanding  a  troop  of  horse  at  Salem,  West- 
chester ca.,  that  he  expected  a  person  to  come 
out  from  New  York  with  a  flag,  and  if  he  did, 
to  meet  him  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  thence  give 
him  an  esoort  to  head-quarters.    He  wrote  An«* 
di^  at  the  same  time,  who  refused  to  comply 
with  his  request,  but  who,  signing  as  ^*  John 
Andenon,"  informed  OoL  Sheldon  that  on  Sept. 
11  he  hoped  to  meet  Mr.  G.  C  Gustavus")  at 
DobVs  Ferry.    Sheldon  did  no^exaotly  under- 
stand this  letter  and  sent  it  to  head-quarters, 
saying  that  he  would  be  unable  to  meet  the 
flag,  bat  hoped  that  Gen.  Arnold  himself  could. 
Arnold  at  once  replied,  explaining  Andre's  mys* 
terioQs  letter  in  the  most  plausible  manner,  and 
adding  that  as  he  had  bosiness  at  Verplanck's 
Point  he  would  continue  down  to  Dobb's  Ferry. 
He  did  so;  bnt,  from  some  unexplamed  reason, 
Andr6  and  Beveriey  Robinson,  now  cognisant  or 
the  whole  soheme,  did  not  appear,  and  no  meet- 
iM  tocA  place.    While  at  the  ferry  he  wrote  to 
Waahington,  who  was  encamped  with  the  main 
arm  V  at  Tanpan,  meditating  an  attack  on  New 
York,  that  he  came  down  the  river  to  examine 
its  dances  and  establish  a  line  of  sianals.    An- 
odker  meeting  was  now  appointed  £r  Sept.  80^ 
be  informing  Andr6  that  he  must  assume  di»> 
goiae,  and  woold  be  met  by  a  trusty  person  on 
the  east  side  of  Dob Vs  Ferry.    Meanwhile  Glin- 
Um,  tired  of  delay,  sent  ihe  Vulture  sloop-of* 
war  up  the  Hudson  as  fikr  as  Teller's  Point,  with 
Beverley  Bobinson  on  board.  Robinson,  in  order 
to  inlbrm  Arnold  of  his  preeenee,  wrote  him  a 
letter  asking  an  interview,  ostensibly  in  regard  to 
his  West  Point  property,  sod  another  of  the  same 
purport  to  Gen.  Putnam,  pretendingto  think  that 
hewas  then  in  the  Highlands.  These  letters  were 
openly  despatched  by  a  flag-boat  to  YerplaDok^s 


Point,  6  miles  i^bove  the  Yultore^s  anchorage. 
That  very  day,  Monday,  Sept  18,  when  a  con- 
ference seemed  so  easy,  new  troubles  sprang  up 
in  the  path  of  the  traitor.  Washington,  anxious 
to  meet  the  count  de  Rochambeau  at  Hartford, 
came  up,  with  his  suite,  to  Verplanck's  Point,  a 
few  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  letters, 
which  Arnold,  with  cool  audacity,  showed  to 
him,  he  having  heard  of  the  commander-in- 
chiefs  i^proach  and  come  down  from  head- 
quarters, with  a  show  of  respect,  to  meet  him. 
Washington  strongly  advised  Arnold  not  to 
see  Robinson,  s^ing  that  after  all  of  Arnold's 
troubles  a  conrorence  with  a  toiy  would  be 
likely  to  ii\)ure  him  in  the  public  estimation. 
He  then,  with  his  suite,  of  whom  Lafayette  was 
one,Gros8ed  the  river  in  Arnold's  bflonge,  and,  look- 
ing at  the  Vulture  through  his  glas&he  epoke  in 
low  tones  to  those  about  him,  while  Lafayette,  in 
allusion  to  the  interchange  of  news  then  com- 
mon between  West  Point  and  New  York,  said : 
**  You  have  a  correspondence  with  the  en«ny, 
Gen.  Arnold,  and  must  flnd  out  what  has  be- 
come of  Guichen"— Guichen  bdng  then  looked 
for  with  a  French  squadron.  Ajmold  was  great- 
ly confused,  and  afterward  confessed  that  he 
thought  the  treason  was  discovered.  He  ae- 
companied  Washington  as  far  as  Peekskill,  and 
the  next  day,  returning  to  head-quarters,  boldly 
wrote  to  Robinson,  saying  that  the  conomander- 
in-chief  would  not  permit  a  conference,  and  re- 
ferred him  to  the  civil  power.  But  within  this 
letter  were  two  others,  one  again  to  Robinson 
saying  that  on  the  next  night  he  would  send  a 
trusty  person  to  Dobb's  F^ry,  or  on  board  the 
Vulture,  advising,  also,  that  she  should  remain 
where  she  was.  The  other  was  a  copy  of  his 
late  one  to  Andr4.  All  8  were  at  once  sent  off 
from  the  ship  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  de- 
spatdied  M\)or  Andr6  on  the  morning  of 
tne  20th  to  Dobb's  Ferry,  wh^  meeting 
no  one,  he  pushed  on  and  reached  the  Vulture 
at  7  o'clock  the  same  evening.  Before  leaving 
New  York,  Olinton  gave  him  the  most  positive 
instructions  not  to  ^  within  the  American 
lines,  not  to  change  his  dress,  and  above  all  not 
to  take  any  papers.  No  boat  came  off  to  the 
Vulture  as  Andr6  had  expected,  and  for  good 
reason.  Joshua  H.  Smith,  living  near  the  vU* 
lage  of  Haverstraw,  a  man  of  re«»ectable  family 
and  of  fair  outside  character,  haa  been  employ- 
ed by  Arnold  and  lu»  predecessor  at  West  Point| 
Gen.  Howe,  in  gidning  intelligence  of  the  ene- 
my. In  this  instance,  Arnold  had  used  him  for 
his  own  pniposes,  and  made  him  aware  that  he 
expected  to  hold  a  conference  with  a  person  on 
important  civil  business  from  New  York.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Smith  knew 
more  of  the  plot  than  he  ever  professed  to,  al* 
though  much  obscurity  rests  on  his  share  in  the 
transaction.  Smith  was  to  go  to  the  Vulture 
and  bring  "  Mr.  Anderson  "  on  shore,  but  could 
get  no  boat,  and  at  once  despatched  one  of  his 
farm  hands  to  head-quarters.  Arnold  sent  the 
man  back  with  some  simple  message,  and  at  once 
went  down  himself  to  Verplanck's  Point,  thence 
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despatohed  an  officer  in  hU  own  baigenp  to  the 
*'Oontinent«l  Village,"  on  a  little  creek  some 
mUes  above,  to  bring  down  a  boat,  which  he  or« 
dered  the  qnartormaster  at  Stony  Point  to  eend 
into  Haverstraw  creek,  near  Smith's  honsew 
That  night.  Sept  21,  1780,  abont  11  o'clock, 
Smith  and  2  hands  palled  with  muffled  oars  to 
the  Yultnre;  retoming  at  a  lato  hour  with 
Ifsjor  Andr6,  who,  anzioos  to  bring  matters  to 
a  condnsion,  determined  to  go  on  shore,  in 
spito  of  Robinson's  remonstrances.  He  wore 
his  uniform  coat,  but  over  it  a  large  blue  sur- 
tout  which  completely  hid  his  regimentals.  He 
landed  at  the  foot  of  Clove  mountain,  6  miles 
below  Stony  Point,  and  Smith  conducting  him 
to  Arnold,  who  was  waitii^  among  the  bushes, 
left  them  alone  together.  It  being  near  mom* 
ing  when  he  landed,  the  plotters  had  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  condade  their  conference,  and  at 
Arnold's  instance  Andr6  mounted  a  horse  and 
they  tode  together  to  Smith's  house.  The  chal* 
lenge  of  a  sentinel  demanding  the  countersign, 
was  the  first  intimation  Andr6  had  that  he  was 
within  the  American  lines,  and  he  was  much 
fdarmed, — and  still  more  so  when  he  heard 
a  cannonade  down  the  river  and  saw  the 
Vulture  fired  upon  from  below  Verplanck's 
Point,  and  obliged  to  drop  down  stream  out  of 
the  reach  of  shot  After  breakfast  the  plotters 
concluded  their  plans,  and  Arnold  set  off  about 
10  o'clock  and  returned  to  head-quarters ;  he 
never  saw  Andrd  more.  What  his  reward  was 
to  have  been  had  the  scheme  succeeded,  has 
never  come  to  light,  but  it  was  no  doubt  im- 
mense. The  day  was  fixed  for  striking  the 
great  blow:  the  Britidi  troops  were  already 
embarked  under  the  pretence  of  invading  the 
Chesapeake,  and  the  moment  that  Arnold  knew 
they  were  on  the  move  he  was  to  give  *^an 
alarm,"  and  draw  the  troops  ont  of  the  garrison, 
and  scatter  his  forces,  while  the  enemy,  by 
routes  which  had  been  ftilly  agreed  upon,  should 
march  at  once  into  the  several  forts,  meetsog 
but  little  opposition.  Now  that  Andr6  was 
within  the  American  lines  he  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  off  his  unifinrm  and  assume  disguise. 
Smith  intimated  his  surprise  that  a  person  com- 
ing on  civil  business,  should  wear  the  dress 
of  a  British  officer,  and  Arnold  readily  quieted 
his  suspicions  by  informing  him  that  **  Mr.  An- 
derson''  was  a  man  of  such  vanity,  that  he  al- 
ways wished  to  make  a  display,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  on  this  occasion  had  borrowed  a  coat  of  a 
military  friend.  Before  parting  from  Andr6  he 
gave  him  a  passport  wordcKlthus:  ^^Head- 
quarters, Robinson's  house,  Sept.  22,  1780. 
rermit  Mr.  John  Anderson  to  pass  the  guards 
to  the  White  Plains,  or  below  if  he  chooses,  he 
being  on  public  business  by  my  direction.  B. 
Amdd,  M.  Gen."  He  also  gave  him  6  other 
papers :  1.  •*  Artillery  orders,  which  had  re- 
cently been  published  at  West  Point,  giving 
directions  how  each  corps  should  dispose  of  it- 
self in  case  of  an  alarm;"  this  paper  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  as  it  enabled  an  enemy 
to  know  the  predse  position  of  the  garrison.    2. 


"An  estimate  of  the  tarom  at  West  Point  and 
ito   dependencies*"     8.  "An  estimate  of  the 
number  of  men  requinte  to  man  the  works." 
4.  "A  retmn  of  the  ordnance  in  the  different 
forts,  redoubts,  and  batteries."     6.  ^Remarks 
on  the  works  at  West  Point,  describing  the 
condition  of  each,  and  ito  strength  or  weak- 
ness."   6.  '^  A  report  of  acoundl  of  war  ]sMj 
held   at    head-quarters,  at    T^man,"  which 
Washington  had  sent  to  Arnold  only  a  few  days 
before,  requesting  his  opinion  on  the  salgeotB 
to  which  It  referred.    Thus  almost  in  spite  of 
himself  Andr6  had  violated  the  positive  instroo- 
tions  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.    He  was  captured 
the  next  day  at  Tarrytown,  and  delivered  t6 
OoL  James(Hi,  at  North  Castle.    With  nnao* 
oounteble  stupidity,  Jameson  at  once  decided 
to  send  his  prisoner  to  Arnold,  writing  him  at 
the  same  time  that  papers  of  a  dangerous  ten* 
dency  had  been  fouiui  upon  him,  which  he  had 
forwaf ded  to  Washington,  at  Hartford.    Major 
Tallmadge,  next  in  command  to  Jameson,  re- 
turning to  North  Castle  in  the  evening  from 
duly  near  White  Plains,  was  astonished  at  his 
superior  officer's  blindness,  and  induced  him  to 
order  Andr6  back,  although  Jameson  wonid  in- 
sist on  his  letter  to  Arnold  going  on.    That 
same  day  Washington  returning  from  Hartford 
to  Robinson's  house,  met  the  Froich  minister, 
M.  de  Luzerne,  at  Fishkill,  the  minister  being 
on  his  way  to  Newport    He  induced  Wash- 
ington to  stop  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing on  nearinspAmold's  head-quarters,  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  sent  forward  2  aids  to  say  that 
he  would  soon  arrive,  but  must  ride  down  by 
the  river's  bank  with  Generals  Knox  and  La 
Payette,  to  examine  some  redonbts.    General, 
and  Mrs.  Arnold,  who  with  her  in&nt  child  had 
come  from  Philadelphia  but  10  days  before,  in 
company  with  the  aids  sat  down  to  breakfast 
A  messenger  came  in  express  bearing  Jameeon's 
letter  announcing  the  captore  of  ^*  Anderson." 
Startled,  but  with  wonderftQ  presence  of  mind, 
Arnold  told  the  aids  that  he  was  suddenly  call- 
ed over  to  West  Point,  and  would  soon  retnm 
to  meet  Washington.    Then  summoning  his  wife 
to  her  chamber  he  said  that  they  must  instant- 
ly part,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again,  for  ho 
must  flee  at  once  to  the  enemy.    She  swooned 
upon  the  floor,  and  he  left  her  in  convulsions. 
He  hurried  to  the  door,  mounted  the  messenger]s 
horse,  dadied  to  the  river's  bank,  and  finding  hia 
6-oared  barge  in  waiting,  ordered  the  men  at 
once  to  row  down  the  river  with  all  their 
strength,  and  be  would  reward   them  well 
They  bent  to  their  oars,  and  as  they  pulled 
through  King's  ferry,  Arnold  showed  a  white 
handkerchief  which  at  Verplanck's  Point  caused 
the  boat  to  be  mistaken  for  a  flag.    Hereadied 
the  Vulture  in  safety,  and  to  comidete  his  in- 
iquily  turned  on  the  boatmen  and  ^^  rewarded^' 
them  by  saying  that  they  were  prisoners  of  war. 
As  soon  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton  heard  of  this  mean- 
ness, he  set  them  all  at  libcart^. — A  lew  honrs 
after  his  escape  he  wrote  to  Waahington,  chief- 
ly in  regard  to  Mis.  Arnold;  but,alladingtohb 
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deeertioii)  he  spoke  of  the  attadiment  he  sdU 
held  for  his  oountry,  and  of  ^*  a  heart  oonscioas 
of  ito  own  rectitude.'*    Meanwhile  Washington 
suspecting  nothing,  oame  to  the  honse  after 
Arnold's  flight,  break&sted  hastily,  and  went 
over  to  West  Point  to  meet  him.    No  prepa* 
rations  for  a  salate  were  yisible,  and  he  was 
maofa  siuprised  to  learn  that  Arnold  was  not 
there.    He  retamed,  after  examining  the  Ya« 
rions  defences,  about  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  was 
met  by  OoL  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was 
anxionsly   awaiting  him,  Mrs.   Arnold   being 
frantic  with  grief  and  terror.    The  despatches 
from  Jameson  had  been&ithfiilly  cared  for,  and 
the  messenger  learning  on  the  oroad  that  he  had 
left  Hartford,  tamed  back  and  came  direct  to 
Bobinson's  hoase.    He  said  the  papers  he  bore 
were  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  Hamilton 
opened  the  packet    The  whole  plot  was  re- 
vealed, but  too  late  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
traitor,  through  the  stupidity  of  Lieut.  Ool. 
Jameaon. — ^The  subsequent  career  of  Arnold 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words.    He  Joined  the 
British  army  and  took  part  in  an  expedition 
against  Virginia,  and  anerward  against  New 
London,  in  Connecticut.    In  the  latter  instance 
he  is  said  to  have  witnessed,  from  a  church 
steeple,  the  burning  of  New   London,  witii 
fiendish  cruelty  watchiuff  this  destruction  al- 
most in  sight  of  his  native  home.    After  the 
surrender  of  Oomwallis,  at  Yorktown,  he  went 
to  England,  but  was  only  partially  rewarded 
fiv  his  treachery  by  the  payment  of  £6,800. 
His  position  was  humiliatmg,  for  nearly  every 
one  avoided  him  with  disgust  and  horror,  and  he 
was  repeatedly  insulted.    At  one  time  he  en* 
gaged  in  business  at  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick, 
SM  at  Point  Fltre,  Gaudeloupe,  but  returned 
to  England  where  he  sunk  into  utter  obscurity. 
His  wife  died  in  London,  in  1796.  He  left  Severn 
children.    For  a  full  account  of  Arnold's  treason 
see  Sparioi's^^American  BiG«ra|hy,"  and  Wash- 
ugton  Irving's  ^*  Life  of  Wasbmgton."— Jaiob 


BonsEBTaoN;  2d  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
the  United  States  in  1780,  the  same  year  in 
which  his  fiither  disgraced  himself  by  be* 
trayin^  his  country,  died  in  London,  Dec.  27, 
1864.  In  1798  he  entered  the  British  army 
as  2d  lieutenant,  and,  after  having  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  blockade  of  Malta  and  the 
Egyxvtian  campaign,  he  was  gradually  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lientenant-coloneL  Subsequently 
he  served  in  the  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  and 
Korth  America.  While  engaged  in  the  attack 
of  Sarinam  he  dispUiyed  sreat  courage,  and  was 
severely  wounded,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
preeented  with  a  valuable  sword  by  the  patriotio 
ftmd.  After  his  return  to  En^^and  he  was  for 
some  time  attached  to  William  IV.  as  aide-do* 
camp.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1887,  of  migor-general  in  1841,  and  of  lieu- 
t^iant-ffi^efal  in  1851. 

ABNOU)  of  BassoiA,  one  of  the  most  noted 
d  reformers  before  the  Protestant  refbrma- 
tioB«  The  year  oi  his  birth,  early  in  the  12th 
eentinj,  the  names  and  rank  of  his  parentsi  are 


all  unknown.  He  first  appears  in  history  as  a 
scholar  of  the  French  raticmalist  Abehind,  and 
from  the  first  was  distinguished  among  his  fel- 
lows by  a  finished  and  most  persuasive  elo- 
quence. Returning  after  a  time  to  Italy,  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  he  found  scope  for  his  pe- 
culiar ffift  in  contending  with  the  wide  corrup- 
tion which  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical admmistration.  He  attacked  with  vigor 
the  luxury,  the  venality,  the  indifference  to  re- 
ligions duties,  and  the  degrading  worldliness  of 
the  clergy  against  which  the  authorities  of  the 
church  presented  no  efEectaal  resistance.  The 
special  doctrine  which  he  maintained  was  the 
antagonism  of  the  church  to  the  world.  He 
held  that  the  same  man  ought  not  to  hold  secu- 
lar and  religious  office,  or  to  take  care  at  the 
same  time  of  property  and  of  soula  This  doc- 
trine (which  was  only  the  application  of  the 
ground  principle  of  the  monastic  life  to  the 
general  affairs  of  the  church),  urged  by  the  wit, 
tiie  vehemence,  and  tiie  persaasive  voice  of  so 
devoted  an  advocate,  speedily  made  for  him  a 
party,  which  was  joined  by  men  of  influence  as 
well  as  by  the  masses.  Disturbances  broke  out, 
the  clergy  protested,  the  bishop  of  Brescia  be- 
came alarmed,  a  complaint  was  sent  to  Rome, 
and  at  the  council  of  the  Lateran  in  1189.  Ar- 
nold was  condemned  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  forbidden  to  preach,  and  banished  fh)m 
Italy.  His  party,  however,  was  not  annihilap 
ted,  nor  his  influence  destroved*  In  France, 
where  he  went  to  visit  Abelard,  whose  name 
had  been  joined  with  his  in  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,  and  in  Switzerland,  where  he 

E reached  for  some  years,  he  gained  many  ad- 
erents.  Meanwhile,  a  bold  application  of  his 
prindples  had  been  attempted  in  Rome  it- 
self. The  demands  of  the  papal  see  excited  a 
republican  movement,  and  a  secular  president 
was  appointed  to  govern  the  state,  while  the 
pope  was  restricted  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
authority.  This  chanse  in  the  national  govern* 
ment  being  negatived  in  the  sacred  chamber, 
a  revolt  broke  out,  and  the  pope  was  forced  to 
leave  the  city.  Dummonea  back  by  a  call 
which  he  could  not  disobey,  Arnold  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  movement,  and  for  a  time 
his  influence  seemed  likely  to  restore  to  the 
Romans  their  ancient  freedom  in  connection 
with  order.  But  the  license  of  rioters  hin- 
dered his  plans,  reaction  came,  one  by  one  his 
reforms  were  nullified,  and  the  unfortunate 
murder  of  a  cardinal  in  the  street  enabled  the 
£nglish  pope  Adrian  to  turn  against  this  alleged 
^Usturber  of  the  peace,  and  enemy  of  the  church, 
the  sympathies  of  tiie  fickle  populace.  Arnold 
and  his  friends  were  driven  igm>miniou8ly  from 
the  city  in  which  they  had  so  strenuously  la- 
bored. Some  of  them  returned  to  Tuscany, 
where  they  celebrated  the  virtues  and  the  hero- 
ism of  the  suffering  *' prophet.'^  Arnold  him- 
self sought  reftige  with  some  noblemen  of  the 
country,  but  the  demand  of  the  pope  for  his 
surrender,  enforced  by  the  threatening  of  the 
emperor  Barbarossa,  frightened  his  protectors 
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into  oom^ianoe,  and  Arnold  was  aent  to  exe- 
oation«  fie  was  hanged,  or,  as  some  say,  ont- 
dfied  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  his  oorose  was 
homed,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  liber,  to 
hinder,  as  the  historian  Otto  of  Freisingen  re- 
marks, **the  stnpid  people  from  worshipping 
his  relics."  Tliis  erent  took  place  in  the  year 
1166. — ^Arnold's  importanoe  in  history  oonsists 
in  the  &ct  that  he  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
and  organize  a  revolt  acainst  that  claim  of 
Rome  which  Hildehrand  had  secured  to  the 
ohnnh.  He  was  not  a  heretic  in  doctrine,  nor 
had  he  any  share  in  the  philosophical  and 
scholastlo  reTolntion  inangorated  hy  his  master 
Ahelard.  He  was  rather  what  Baronins  calls 
him,  *^  the  patriarch  of  political  heretics.''  His 
private  life  was  ahove  reproach,  and  his  ene* 
mies  regretted  that  so  good  a  man  should  do 
BO  had  a  work,  that  a  practice  so  pure  shoold 
accompany  a  doctrine  so  pemieions.  His 
charm  of  person  was  saoh  as  to  win  to  him 
men  of  differing  opinions^  and  fit  him  eminent- 
ly to  he  leader  of  a  party.  His  strength  and  his 
weakness  were  hoth  found  in  the  single  idea 
which  he  seemed  to  represent,  and  the  single 
canse  to  which  he  gave  himself,  the  separation 
of  church  and  state.  His  doctrine  was,  how- 
ever, in  advance  of  his  age,  and  could  find 
its  fbll  expression  and  power  only  after  many 
centuries. 

ARNOLD,  Ohbistoph,  a  German  astronomer, 
horn  at  Sommerfeld,  near  Leipsio,  Deo.  17, 
1660,  died  Aoril  16,  1696.  He  was  a  simple 
&rmer,  who  aevoted  his  hours  of  leisure  to  the 
ohservation  of  the  stars.  He  erected  an  ohserva- 
toiy  at  his  own  house,  and  entered  into  corr^ 
^ndence  with  the  most  learned  savants  of  his 
ttme.  He  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  astronomers  of  Leipsio  to  the  comets  of 
1688  and  *86.  He  also  acquked  great  fiunehy  his 
ohservation  of  the  passage  of  Mercury  across 
the  sun's  disk,  Oct  81, 1690.  The  town  coun- 
cil of  Leipsio  gave  him  a  present  of  money  and 
exempted  him  from  all  city  taxation  for  life. 
The  astronomer  SchrOter  has  hwtowed  the  name 
of  Arnold  on  8  valleys  in  the  moon. 

ARNOLD.  GEOBa  Daniel,  a  writer  in  the 
Alsatian  dialect^  horn  at  Strashourg,  Feh.  18^ 
1780,  and  died  1829.  In  1806  Arnold  was 
made  professor  of  civil  law  at  Ooblents.  His 
I^fingit-mcntoff  (Whit-Monday)  is  a  comedy  in 
the  Alsatian  &ilect.  Goethe,  in  his  JSTwut  und 
AUerthunL  speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  truth- 
folness  and  artistic  power. 

ARNOLD,  GoTTFBiBD,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
giu^  and  historiographer  of  king  Frederic  I.  of 
Prussia,  bom  at  Annaberg  in  Saxony  Sept  6, 
1666^  and  died  of  fright  on  seeing  Prussian  re- 
eruitmg  officers  enter  his  church  while  he  was 
preaching  May  20, 1714. 

ARNOLD,  JOHA27K,  a  Prussian  miller,  whose 
name  acquired  some  importance  in  Pmssia,  fh>m 
its  connection  with  a  law  case,  which  gave  an 
opportunity  to  IVederic  II.  to  display  a  certain 
despotic  sense  of  justice.  Arnold  had  to  pay 
an  annual  rent  for  the  land  and  water  which  he 


required  to  carry  on  his  business,  when  the 
owner  laid  out  a  new  pond  which  absorbed  all 
the  water,  and  the  supplies  for  the  miU  were 
out  off.    Yet  when  the  rent  day  came,  not  the 
least  aUowance  was  made  l^  the  Isndlord.   He 
insisted  upon  the  money,  and  as  the  miller  had 
not  got  it,  the  mill  was  seized,  aod  tilie  poor 
fellow  who  had  a  large  fiunily  was  left  to  starre. 
The  miller  brought  his  case  before  the  king,  who 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  soperior 
officers,  and  on  a  deousion  in  fiivor  of  the  landkrd 
the  king  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  the  jndieial 
parties  connected  with  the  case.    However, 
when  the  matter  was  brought  biefore  the  highest 
court  of  appeal,  the  judgment  of  the  lower  oonrt 
was  confirmed,  and  the  judgment  passed  by  the 
officer  of  the  king  became  invalid.    Bnt  the 
king  took  no  notice  of  the  decision  of  tiie 
courts.   The  6  magistrates  who  had  pronotmeed 
in  favor  of  the  landlord  were  dismisMd,  held 
in  durance  for  a   year,  and   in  ccmjuietioii 
with  the  landlord  were  condemned  to  pay 
damages  to  the  miller.    The  governor  of  ^e 
district,  under  whose  eyes  the  case  was  allowed 
to  pass,  was  also  dismissed.    Public  sympathy 
was  excited  in  behalf  of  the  magistrates)  and 
after  Fredericks  death  they  were  rehistated  in 
thdr  position. 

ARNOLD,  Jomr.  the  inventor  of  the  expan- 
flicm  balance,  and  oif  other  improvements  in  the 
mechanism  of  chronometers,  bom  in  Oomwall, 
England,  in  1744,  died  Aug.  26, 1799.  At  first  an 
itinerant  repairer  of  docks,  his  talent  at  length 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  and  patronage 
of  George  m.,  and  after  a  series  of  experimenti 
he  succeeded  in  making  such  superior  chronom- 
eters, that  those  of  his  manufrM^re  were  com- 
monly selected  by  the  East  India  ccnnpany. 
They  were  so  accurate,  that  the  board  of  longi- 
tude allowed  him  several  premiums  for  them. 

ARNOLD,  Levuix.  H.,  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1881  and  1882,  born  at  8t.  Johnshory, 
Yt,  Jan.  29, 1793,  died  at  Kmgston,  R.  L,  Jnne 
27, 1862.  He  mduated  at  Dartmouth  coUege 
in  1811,  studied  law  with  James  Burriil,  and  afi^ 
practising  his  profession  for  a  tim&  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  After  holding  the  office  of 
governor,  he  sat  as  a  representative  in  congress, 
!h)m  1846  to  1847.  His  father  was  a  member 
of  the  continental  congress. 

ARNOLD,  Matthew,  son  of  Thomas  Arnold, 
bom  Dec.  24, 1822,  at  Laleham.  He  was  eda- 
cated  at  Winchester,  Rug^,  and  Oxford ;  won 
the  Newdigate  prise  for  English  verse  by  a 
poem  entitled  Cromwell ;  in  1846  was  ohoeen 
feUow  of  Oriel  college ;  fifom  1847-'61  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  Having 
married,  Mr.  Arnold  received  an  appointment 
as  one  of  the  lay  inspectors  of  schools  under  the 
committee  of  the  ooundl  of  educataoD.  In  1849 
he  published,  anon3rmou6ly,  a  smaU  volume  ot 
poems  under  the  title  "The  Strayed  Reveller 
and  other  Poems."  In  1862  a  second  volnine 
appeared,  ^Empedocles  on  iStna,  and  other 
Poems.''  In  1868  a  new  volume  was  issued  in 
his  own  name,  followed  by  a  second  sedes^  the 
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two  ooDtaioing  mioh  poems  in  the  proTions  ool- 
leetioos  as  the  author  wished  the  public  to 
presenre,  along  with  some  fresh  pieces.  The 
introdnotion  to  the  American  edition  (Bos- 
ton, 1866),  sets  forth  Mr.  Arnold's  theory  of 
the  poetio  art  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  brief  extract :  ^*  In  the  sincere 
endeavor  to  learn  and  practise,  amid  the  be- 
wildering confusion  of  oar  times,  what  is  sound 
and  true  in  poetical  art,  I  seemed  to  myself  to 
find  the  only  sure  guidance,  the  only  solid  foot- 
ing among  iht  andents.^'  Following  this  prin- 
ciple, the  poet  carefuUv  selects  a  theme  that  is 
removed  by  distance  from  the  passing  of  the 
present  tinoM,  and  treats  it  in  a  calm  and  ele- 
vated style,  deeply  thoughtful,  reflectlTe.  and 
hi^y  finished,  not  wanting  in  subdued  and 
tend«r  feeling,  but  distingubhed  more  for  intel- 
lectual ripeneasand  richness,  purity  of  tone,  and 
severity  of  taste.  His  cast  of  mind  is  contem- 
plative, and  he  ia  a  thorough  scholar  in  classic 
and  romantic  lore.  But  the  descriptive  paa- 
flsges  in  his  v<dnme  indicate  a  genial  sympathy 
with  nature,  and  a  delicacy  of  handling  that  is 
very  rare.  On  May  6,  1857,  Mr.  Arnold  was 
elected  profeasor  of  poetry,  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Legh 
Ohuighton,  whose  term  of  office  had  expir^M. 
He  wasoppooed  by  the  Rev.  John  Ernest  Bode, 
also  a  distingaished  member  of  the  university, 
and,  after  an  unusually  q>irited  contest,  was 
de^ed  by  a  considerable  minority.  The  office, 
held  for  10  years^  is  one  of  greater  honor  than 
emoluments 

ARNOLD,  Db.  SiHUEL,  an  English  writer  of 
music,  bom  in  London  in  1789,  died  Oct.  23, 
180S.  At  the  age  of  21  he  became  composer  to 
Oovent  Garden  theatre,  a  post  which  he  held, 
with  oceaoonal  intervals,  during  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life.  He  published  no  less  than  47 
operas,  of  whioh  ''  The  Maid  of  the  MiU  "  was 
for  manv  years  a  favorite  on  the  stage.  **  The 
Prodigal  Son,"  an  oratorio,  also  had  remarka- 
ble success.  About  the  vear  1786  he  produced 
4  volumes  of  cathedral  muaic^  which  have 
tlways  been  held  in  high  esteem,  and  are  st^  a 
ttaadard  work.  His  published  worka,  beside 
those  enumerated,  were  verv  numeroua. 

ARNOLD,  TaoMAa,  D.  D.,  bom  at  Oowes, 
Ide  of  Wi^t,  June  18,  1795,  died  at  Rugby, 
June  12, 1842.  His  father,  William  Arnold,  was 
collector  of  customs  at  that  place.  No  incidenta 
Tender  bis  lifs  remarkable.  It  was  the  life  of 
a  stodiooa,  thoughtful,  eameat,  and  Ohristian 
man.  When  8  years  old  he  was  sent  to  War- 
minster, and  at  12  to  Winchester  coUege. 
where  he  was  known  as  an  indolent,  shy,  ana 
restless  boy.  In  1811,  having  obtained  a  schol* 
arship  at  Corpus  Ohristi,  he  removed  to  Ox- 
ford. Here  he  showed  a  fondness  for  history 
and  poetry,  and  gave  much  time  to  the  study 
of  ancient  iHstorians  and  philosophers,  especially 
of  Aristotle  and  Thut^didea.  At  this  period 
of  his  life  he  was  addicted  to  discussion.  He  was 
eagor  in  amiment,  fearless  in  taking  and  firm  in 
defe&diBg  Saa  poeitioDS^  with  liberal  teadendes^ 


and  strong  convictionB,  bot  withal  very  geneiv 
ousw  high-toned,  and  affectionate.  In  1814  he 
took  a  first  class  degree,  and  the  year  after  was 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel  college.  In  1816  and 
1817  he  was  chancellor's  prizeman  for  the 
Latin  and  English  essays.  His  mind  had  been 
troubled  with  religious  doubts,  but  these  were 
eompletely  overcome,  and  in  1818  he  was  or- 
dained deacon,  in  1828  priest,  and  assumed  the 
office  of  chaplain  at  Rugby  school  In  1820 
he  married  Mary,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Rev.  J.  Penrose,  rector  of  Fledborough,  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  resided  at  Laleham,  near 
Staines,  where  he  had  settled  the  year  before, 
and  employed  himself  in  the  preparation  ox 
young  men  for  the  universities.  In  this  quiet 
retreat,  under  the  influence  of  domestic  ties, 
and  the  cares  of  a  responsible  office,  his  char- 
acter underwent  a  decided  change.  His  views 
of  life  became  fixed  and  serious,  his  purposes 
earnest,  his  aims  decisive  and  lofty.  fVom  this 
point  his  career  seems  to  have  fairly  conunenced. 
So  wdl  known  was  he,  that  on  his  application 
for  the  post  of  head  master  of  Rugby  school, 
be  was  elected,  though  others  had  applied  be- 
fbre  him,  the  trustees  beins  assured  that  '^he 
would  change  the  face  of  education  all  through 
the  public  schools  of  England.**  He  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  this  office  in  August,  1828, 
and  devoted  to  it  all  his  powers  of  mind  and 
character  wiUi  an  effect  that  more  than  aatis- 
fled  tiie  expectations  of  his  friends.  His  pecu- 
liar gifts  as  an  instructor,  and  the  singular  force 
of  hu  personal  qualities,  raised  the  Ragbj  school 
to  a  position  of  great  eminence,  and  elevated 
the  intellectual  and  moral  standard  of  similar 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  Euffhuid.  Dr. 
Arnold  enlaiged  the  basis  of  education  at 
Rugby  by  adding  to  the  classics  other  de- 
partments of  learning;  but  his  influence  was 
chiefly  felt  in  the  practical  bearing  upon  life 
and  character  which  he  gave  to  all  educa* 
tion,  and  in  the  lofty  Ohristian  spirit  which  he 
endeavored  to  impart  to  his  scholars.  For  the 
sake  of  moral  government,  he  aubstituted  for  the 
old  system  of  fagging,  a  responsible  supervision 
of  the  younger  lads  by  the  boys  in  the  highest 
cLiss— a  plan  that  was  criticized  in  some  quar- 
ters^ but  which  he  defended  in  the  ^  Journal  of 
Education,"  1884-^6.  Fourteen  years,  the  hist 
years  of  his  life,  Dr.  Arnold  spent  in  this  con- 
genial occupation,  dignifying  the  office  of  teach- 
er, imd,  arduoua  as  his  duties  were,  finding 
leisure  to  bestow  his  attention  upon  other  mat- 
ters of  private  and  public  interest  His  litera- 
ry labors  were  not  suroended.  Into  the  politi- 
cal and  religioua  questiona  of  the  day  he  entered 
with  aeaL  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
the  new  school  at  Oxford.  He  took  part  in 
the  debate  upon  church  and  state,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  in  1888,  upon  '^  Churoh  Rafbrm,"  and 
later,  **  Fragments  upon  the  Church,"  in  which 
he  contended  earnestly  againatthe  advocatea  of 
the  state  church  theory,  opposed  the  legal  es- 
tablishment of  a  sectarian  religion,  and  urged 
that  churoKand  state,  instead  m  bcong  formal* 
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Ij  united  as  two  separate  intereatB^  should 
rather  be  identified,  the  state  being  in  fact  the 
working  church,  applying  through  its  laws 
and  institutions  the  principles  of  a  vital  Chris- 
tianity to  the  world  of  human  life.  This  idea 
of  the  essential  harmony,  and  the  neoessaiy 
codperation  of  man's  spiritual,  moral,  intel- 
lectnal,  and  practical  powers,  was  a  £Eivorite 
one  with  Dr.  Arnold — a  thought  which  influ* 
enced  his  private  career,  was  effective  in  mak- 
ing the  Bngby  school  what  it  became,  and  left 
its  mark  upon  his  broader  speculations.  He 
wi^ed  to  make  religion  a  life,  and  life  a  reli- 
gion. In  1835  he  accepted  a  fellowship  in  the 
senate  of  the  new  London  university;  and  hav- 
ing convinced  himself  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures  was  indispensable  to  the 
students ;  and  that  an  examination  in  the  New 
Testament  might  be  prescribed  without  injury 
to  the  broad  Ohristian  character  of  the  uni- 
versity, he  proposed  and  carried  a  resolution: 
^^  That,  as  a  general  rule,  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  shall  pass  an  exami- 
nation, either  in  one  of  the  4  Gospels,  or  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposties,  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
also  in  Scripture  history.*'  When  at  a  larger 
meeting,  in  Peb.  1838,  the  senate  of  tiie  uni* 
versity  of  London  rescinded  this  resolution,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  resolve :  *^  That  an  examina- 
tion in  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
be  instituted,  but  at  the  same  time  be  made 
voluntary  with  the  candidates,''  Dr.  Arnold, 
not  considering  such  voluntary  examination 
satisfactory,  withdrew  from  the  senate  of  the 
university. — ^For  several  years  he  had  been  iQso 
much  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes;  he  delivered  lectures  before  the 
Bugby  Mechanics'  institute,  started  a  periodical 
in  1831  called  the  ''Englishman's  Register,"  of 
which  only  a  few  numbers  were  publuhed,  and 
wrote  letters  for  the  ''  Sheffield  Oourant,"  and 
the  '' Herts  Reformer."  Dr,  Arnold  declined 
accepting  any  political  preferment  from  the 
whigs,  with  whom  his  views  were  mainly  in 
sympathy.  He  loved  academic  life.'  And  when 
Lord  Melbourne  appointed  him  to  the  Regius 
professorship  of  modem  history  at  Oxford,  he 
welcomed  it  as  the  post  of  all  otiiers  for  himselt 
But  a  single  year  was  all  that  was  allowed  him 
in  it.  He  gave  his  inaugural  address,  and  a 
course  of  introductory  lectures,  and  was  laying 
out  plans  for  wide  usefulness)  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  spasm  at  the  heart,  and 
died  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  His  great 
work,  the  "History  of  Rome,"  in  8  vols.,  car- 
ried the  narrative  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war;  a  fourth  volume  embraced  his  con- 
tributions to  the  '' EncydopsBdia  Hetropoli- 
tana,"  extending  the  history  to  the  time  of 
Trajan.  We  have  ftom  him  berade,  an  edition 
of  Thucydides  with  notes,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  modern  history,  5  volumes  of  sermons, 
a  volume  of  miscellaneous  writings,  and  2 
volumes  of  very  interesting  correspondence, 
edited  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  who  published 
with  them  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Arnold, 


ARNOLD,  Thomas  Krat<«BTSR,  a  btergynMn 
of  the  English  church,  and  author  of  several 
series  of  text-books  for  schools,  bom  In  1800, 
died  March  9, 1858.  He  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1888  published 
the  first  of  a  numerous  list  of  introdnctoiy 
books  for  the  study  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  He- 
brew, German,  French,  and  Italian  langiuigw. 
These  works  were  extensively  used  in  the 
schools  of  England,  and  have  been  repubHshed 
in  America,  and  generally  introduced  into 
American  schools.  He  next  prepared  a  series 
of  school  dassica,  combining  portions  of  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  authors;  and  the  M 
classical  series  of  Mr.  Arnold  covers  the  entire 
ground  from  first  lessons  to  accomplished  schol- 
arship. In  addition  to  these  labors,  he  was  an 
occasional  writer  on  rdigions  and  ecdesiastieal 
questions,  and  published  a  volnme  <^  sennons^ 
He  died  suddenlv  of  bronchitis. 

ARNOLD,  W.  D.,  a  son  of  Thomas  and  a 
brother  of  Matthew  Arnold.  He  is  an  officer 
in  the  British  army,  and  has  written  a  novel  of 
much  promise,  called  ^*  Oakfield,  or  Fellowship 
in  the  East"  Its  aim  is  to  represent  the  trials 
of  ayoung  officer  who  is  determined  to  act  up 
to  Christian  principles  in  a  Briti^  regiment 
stationed  in  India,  The  work  is  auto-biographi- 
cal, in  the  same  indirect  way  with  Dickens's 
"David  Copperfield"  and  Byron's  ''Ohilde 
Harold." 

ARNOLDI,  WiLHBLic,  bishop  of  Treves,  bom 
in  1798 ;  in  1844  produced  a  great  commotion 
in  Grermany  by  reviving  the  obsolete  pilgrimage 
in  connection  with  the  holy  coat  of  Treves. 
One  million  and  a  half  of  German  Oatfaolics 
made  the  pilgrimage  in  obedience  to  his  call, 
and  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  excitement  which 
the  ancient  city  of  Treves  presented  on  this  oo 
casion,  baffle  description.  The  indignation  felt 
by  the  Protestants  was  shared  by  some  of  the 
Catholics.  Rouge,  a  liberal  Catholic  priest, 
expressed  these  aentiments  in  a  bold  letter 
addressed  to  the  bishop  and  published  in 
the  SdehHaehen  VaterlandsblcUtem,  The 
excitement  which  followed  in  the  religions 
world  was  even  greater  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  streets  of  Treves.  Rouge's  letter 
fell  like  a  bomb-shell  into  the  camp  of  tiie 
bishop,  and  eventually  led  to  the  secession  of 
Rouge's  German  Catholic  party  from  the  Bo* 
man  church. 

ARKOTT,  ABGHIBAI.D,  physician,  bom  in 
ITTl,  died  at  Kirkconnell  Hall,  in  Scotiand,  his 
patrimonial  property,  Jnly  6, 1855.  He  entered 
the  army,  on  the  medical  staff,  and  served  in 
Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  St 
Helena,  and  India, — ^for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  as  surgeon  of  the  20th  foot.  That  I6gi* 
ment  was  in  St.  Helena  while  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte rended  there,  and,  in  August,  1819,  when 
the  illustrious  exile  required  medical  aid.  Dr. 
Amott  made  an  offer  of  his  professional  ser- 
vices, which  Bonaparte  then  refbsed  to  accept 
In  April,  1821—5  weeks  before  the  dosing  scene 
—he  was  admitted,  and  appears  to  have  q^eedily 
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iron  his  patient's  oonfidenoe  and  regard  by 
Idodneas,  taot)  delicate  attentions,  and  medical 
gkill.  When  Napoleon  was  dying,  he  desired 
that  one  of  his  gold  snuff-boxes  ^the  other  he 
beqaeathed  to  Lady  Holland)  shomd  be  brought 
to  hloi,  and,  having  with  his  weak  hand 
Bcratohed  the  initial  *^  N  "  npon  the  lid  with  a 
penknife,  begged  Dr.  Amott  to  aooept  it  in  ac^ 
knowledgment  of  his  kind  sernces.  He  also 
beqneatlrad  him  600  napoleons,  to  which  the 
British  goremment  added  £500.  Napoleon 
died,  his  right  hand  in  that  of  Dr.  Amott. 
In  1822  appeared  an  interesting  ^^  Account  of 
the  Lflst  lUnesB,  Disease,  and  Post-mortem  Ap- 
pesrance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,''  from  Ih*. 
Amott'spen.  His  memory  was  stored  with 
Anecdotes  and  traits  of  Napoleon,  which  he 
readily  poured  out  in  oonrersation.  His  opinion 
of  Sir  Hodson  Lowe,  thus  expressed,  was  very 
Tin&Torable.  In  1626  he  retired  fhim  actiye 
serrice,  returning  to  his  native  place,  where  his 
impartiality  as  a  magistrate  and  his  kindness  as 
a  landlord  combined  to  make  hun  popular  and 
beloved. 

ARNOTT,  HfvsL,  a  Sootch  physician  and 
popular  writer  upon  sdenoe,  bom  near  Mon- 
trose, on  the  east  ooast  of  Scotland,  in  1788. 
He  was  sent  in  1797  to  the  grammar  school  at 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
annual  examination,  and  was  a  sucoessful  com- 
petitor for  a  schoUirship.  Lord  Byron  was  his 
achoohnate  at  Aberdeen.  In  1801  he  went  to 
the  imiversity,  and,  having  selected  the  medical 
profession,  devoted  himself  particularly  to  die 
rtodjr  of  natural  philosophy.  He  completed 
bia  medical  edacation  in  London,  and  through 
the  inflaenee  of  his  instructor.  Sir  Everara 
HcHne,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  surgeon  in 
the  naval  service  of  the  East  India  oompanr. 
The  position  gave  him  opportunity  for  scientino 
observations  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
be  derived  from  it  many  of  the  striking  foicts 
with  which  he  illustrated  his  later  works.  In 
1811  he  beeame  a  medical  practitioner  in  Lon- 
don, but  ccmtinaed  his  scientific  investiffations. 
He  was  associated  with  the  most  learned 
strangers  who  visited  London,  and  in  1815  was 
nude  physician  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
embsasies  there.  He  published  in  1827  his 
""filements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Phik)8ophy, 
General  and  Medical,  explained  in  plain  or 
non-technical  Language.''  This  contained  the 
snfastanoe  of  lectores  which  he  had  previously 
delivered,  and  was  a  most  sueoessfal  attempt  to 
illostrate  scientific  principles  in  the  language  of 
common  life.  It  was  republished  in  different 
languages,  and  passed  through  5  editions  in 
England  within  6  years.  The  woric  contained 
the  result  of  hie  studies  and  praotioe,  and  was 
effi^ctually  designed,  by  revealing  the  laws  of 
life  and  explaining  according  to  these  laws  the 
newest  physical  inventions  and  appliances,  to 
add  to  the  health  and  convenience  of  men.  In 
1B35  Dr.  Amott  was  i4>pointed  one  of  the 
senators  of  the  university  of  London ;  in  1887 
^  of  ilie  physioiaixs  extraordinary  to  the 


Sieen,  and  in  1888  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society^ 
e  published  at  the  same  time  his  ^*  Essay  on 
Warming  and  Ventilating,"  in  which  he  showed 
how  much  the  public  heslth  depends  upon  the 
right  management  of  the  great  physical  influ- 
ences, heat  and  a  pure  air,  and  described  some 
prevalent  abuses.  He  continued  his  researches 
and  publications,  and  has  been  the  author  of 
numerous  contrivances  for  health  and  comfort^ 
such  as  the  stove  and  ventilator  to  which  his 
name  is  given,  and  the  water-bed  or  floating 
mattress  which  has  often  been  used  with  the 
happiest  results.  In  185i  he  was  requested  by 
the  president  of  the  general  board  of  health  to 
become  one  of  his  council,  and  received  from 
the  royal  society  their  Rumford  medal ;  and 
in  1856  the  jurors  of  the  universal  exhibition 
at  Paris  awarded  him  a  gold  medal,  to  which 
the  emperor  added  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  He  has  since  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice, and  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  ^  Elements  of  Physics.'' 
ARKOULT,  Madeleinb  Sophib,  a  French 
actress  of  the  hist  century,  was  bom  at  Paris^ 
Feb.  14, 1744,  in  the  apartment  in  which  Ad- 
miral Ooligni  had  been  murdered,  more  Uian  a 
century  and  a  half  before,  and  died  in  1802. 
The  tragic  associations  connected  with  her 
birthplace  seem,  however,  to  have  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  her  career,  which  was  briUiant 
and  successful.  Her  father,  an  innkeeper,  gave 
her  a  good  education,  in  addition  to  which  she 
possessed  a  charming  face  and  figure,  a  voice 
of  great  flexibility  and  compass,  a  warm  hearty 
and  an  unusual  share  of  wit  Accident  alone 
led  to  her  adoption  of  a  profession  for  which 
she  was  not  educated,  and  the  publicity  attend- 
ing which  was  at  first  exceedingly  distasteful  to 
her  parents.  Some  ladies  attacned  to  the  court 
of  Louis  XV.  having  heard  her  sing  at  evening 
mass  during  Passion  week,  were  so  struck  by 
her  fine  voice  that  they  induced  the  roysl 
chapel  master  to  employ  her  in  the  choir. 
Here  she  was  not  long  in  attracting  the  atten*- 
tion  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  exclaimed 
at  once  that  she  had  the  talents  to  make  a 
princess.  Her  debut  upon  the  stage  at  the 
early  age  of  18  soon  followed,  and  for  21  years^ 
between  1757  and  1778,  she  was  the  reigning 
favorite  at  tiie  French  opera,  takinff  the  chi^ 
parts  in  the  works  c^  Bameau,  Gluck,  and  the 
oUier  pron^ent  composers  of  the  day.  Her 
beauty,  vivacity,  and  generosity,  rendered  her 
not  less  attractive  than  her  voice  and  fine 
dramatic  powers;  and  such  men  as  Diderot| 
D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  Mably,  Dudes,  and  Rous- 
seau, sought  her  society.  The  most  eminent 
poets  celebrated  her  charms  in  verse,  and,  in 
the  exaggerated  language  of  the  tune,  she  was 
compared  to  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  to  Aspasia,  and 
almost  every  other  beauty  of  ancient  or  modem 
renown.  JNotwithstanding  the  severity  of  her 
wit,  which  was  firequently  exercised,  she  made 
no  enemies,  and  exacted  from  her  contemporaries 
a  willing  admission  of  her  lyric  and  dramatic 
supremacy.     Her  bam  moU^  of  which  many 
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bave  been  ooUeeted,  are  brOliant  and  pointed, 
and  her  tendency  to  indulge  in  them,  regardleas 
of  place  or  occasion,  is  forcibly  illastrated  in 
her  last  moments,  when  eh»  ezdaimed  to  the 
priest  in  attendance,  J6  tuia  camm0  Bamte 
MadeleinB;  U  tne  $era  he<Me(mp  pardotm^  paree 
qusfai  beaucoup  ami.  At  the  oommenoement 
of  the  reyolntion  she  retired  to  a  country 
hoose  at  Lnzarches^  which  had  formerly  been 
a  parsonage,  and  over  the  door  of  which 
she  inscribed  the  words,  ltd  mi$$a  eU^  where 
she  seems  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  her  days. 
One  of  her  sons,  a  colonel  of  coirasBiers,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Wagram. 

ARNSBERG,  or  Abbnsbxbg^  a  town  of 
Prussia,  duchy  of  Westphalia,  capital  of  an  ad- 
ministrative division  of  the  same  name,  and 
once  the  capital  of  the  whole  duchy  of  Weft- 
phalia.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  partly  enoiroled 
hj  the  Rhine.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  town,  and  has  a  flourishing  agricultural 
school  and  gymnasium.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Vehmic 
court,  which  exercised  a  powerfol  influence 
throughout  Germany.  Pop.  4,000.  The  prov- 
ince, the  division  of  Amsberg,  has  an  area  of 
2,250  square  miles.  It  was  transferred  to 
Prussia  from  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1818.  Pop. 
462,082. 

ABNULPH,  bishop  of  Rochester  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  was  a  native  of  France,  bom  1040, 
died  in  March,  1 124.  He  left  the  French  monas- 
tery where  he  lived  on  account  of  the  immo- 
rality of  his  oompanions,  and  came  to  England, 
where  he  was  successively  prior  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Canterbury,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and 
bishop  of  Rochester.  He  wrote,  in  listin,  a 
lustory  of  the  church  of  Rochester. 

AROI^EN,  a  town  of  West  Germany,  capital 
of  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  on  the  Aar. 
Popuktion,  2,050.  It  has  a  fine  castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  reigning  prince,  with  a  large  library 
and  valuable  paintings,  and  several  manufaoto- 
ries  of  woollen  goods. 

AROMA  (Gr.  apmfutj  pleasant  perftmie),  the 
principle  in  plants  or  other  substances  which 
constitutes  their  fragrance.  In  some  plants  this 
resides  in  a  volatile  oil,  but  in  others  the  por- 
tion containing  this  principle  cannot  be  deteeted. 
It  is  of  an  extremely  subtle  nature,  filling  the  air 
of  rooms,  or  even  the  whole  atmosphere  around 
gardens;  and  though  constancy  imparted,  as 
it  may  be,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  musk,  for 
years,  so  as  constantly  to  fill  the  air  of  a  well- 
ventilated  room,  yet  never  causing  to  the  sub- 
stance from  which  it  comes  any  mminution  of 
weight  The  aroma  of  plants  is  imparted  to 
oils  by  maceration,  but  not  to  water. 
;  AROMATARI,  GrosBFPB,  «n  Italian  physi- 
cian, bom  at  Assisi,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleta,  in 
1586,  died  m  1660,  practised  his  profession  for 
60  years  in  Venice,  and  achieved  such  a  repu- 
tation, that  James  II.  of  England,  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  and  Pope  Urban  YIIL,  made  him  the 
most  tempting  offers  to  enter  their  service, 
irhioh  he  nowever  declined,  as  he  preferred  his 


independence  at  Venice.  Beside  some  eanys 
on  medical  subjects,  he  wrote  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  character  of  Petrarch,  his  favorite 
poet  One  of  his  most  important  works  is  his 
letter  to  Bartolomeo  Nanti,  Be  OeMntioM 
plantanum  ex  eeminibue.  Its  leading  ideas  on 
the  analogy  between  the  seeds  of  plants  and  tlie 
eggs  of  animals,  were  ftally  adopted  and  devel- 
oped by  Harvey. 

AROMATlda  These  are  subeUnoes-pliBtB, 
drugs,  or  medicines — ^which  emit  agneable 
odors,  and  are  usually  characterised  by  a  yiam 
pungent  taste.  Bach  are  the  spices :  ciDnamoo, 
ginger,  pepper,  balsams^  firankincense,  Ac.  They 
generally  contain  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  mixed 
with  resmous  substances.  The  animal  kingdom 
fdmishes  some  aromatic^  as  ambergris,  musk, 
civets,  and  castor.  Aromatios  are  en^loyed  in 
the  mannfaoture  ci  perfumery,  as  condimeata, 
and  as  exciting  or  antiqiasmodio  remedisB  in 
medicine. 

AROO  AT,  or  El  Axooat,  capital  of  a  state 
<tf  the  same  name  in  the  Sahara,  North  Africi, 
800  miles  from  the  sesrcoast,  lat.  88^  48"  K. 
long,  l^*  88^  E.  It  is  built  ontheeides  of  a  hill, 
at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Wady-Ma,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  rude  mud  and  stone  waU. 

AROOSTOOK,  a  county  oonstitnting  the  N. 
£•  extremity  of  Maine.  Area,  4,950  sqaaie 
miles.  Population,  12,629.  Or^izedinm). 
Capital,  Houlton.  The  surface  is  nndnlatmg, 
with  occasionally  a  mountun  peak,  the  loftiert 
of  which  are  Ohase's  Mount  and  Mars  HE 
Where  it  has  been  tilled  the  soil  is  good,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  still  clothed  with 
the  primeval  forest  The  St.  J<dm's  river,  which 
forms  its  northern  boundary,  is  navigaUe  for 
vessels  of  50  tons  burden.  It  is  also  watered 
by  the  Aroostook,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
rivers.  In  1860  this  county  produced  10,675 
bushels  of  wheat,  201,687  of  oats,  191,641  of 
potatoes,  17,814  tons  of  hay,  and  186,6dllbfi. 
of  butter.  There  were  18  lumber  establiih- 
ments,  5  grist  mills,  8  saw  and  planing  nulls,  18 
shingle  nulls,  and  2  tanneries.  It  contained  in 
that  year  8  churches,  2,021  pnpUs  attending 
public  schools,  and  129  attendUig  academiee  or 
other  schools. 

ARPAD,  the  Msgyar  national  hero,  son  of  Al- 
mos  who  led  the  lugyars  into  Hungary,  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century,  died 
in  907.  He  continued  the  work  of  his  father, 
conquered  Transylvania,  Oroatia,  and  Slavosia, 
and  kept  up  wars,  espeoally  with  the  Sult- 
ans and  Moravians,  occasionally  seising  a  piece 
€i  teiritory  on  every  hand,  and  supporting  the 
expenses  cdf  his  government  by  predatory  ex- 
curuons  against  Italy  and  the  Slavonic  tribes 
on  the  west  He  was  finaUy  defeated  by  the 
Moravians  in  906,  on  his  return  from  a  p}unde^ 
ing  expedition  in  Saxony.  His  history  is  pre- 
served in  the  popular  songs  and  traditions  of 
his  people,  combined  naturally  with  much  that 
is  fabulous.  His  dynasty  ended  with  Andreas 
m.,  in  1801. 

ARPEGGIO,  a  nnnoai  tonn,  literally  sigiu* 
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tying  harp-like,  in  the  manner  of  a  harp,  used 
to  denote  the  striking  of  the  notes  of  a  chord  in 
repeated  soocession,  in  imitation  of  the  harp. 

ARPENT,  the  old  French  name  for  acre,  still 
used  hj  the  French  of  Lower  Canada.  At  Hie 
present  daj  land  is  measured  in  France  hy  ares 
or  hectares, 

ARPINO,  GzuBEPPB  CxsABX  i>\  an  Italian 
painter,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Arpino,  in  the 
kiDftdom  of  Naples,  in  1560,  of  obscure  parents, 
died  at  Rome  m  1640.  While  employed  in  a 
menial  capacity  by  some  artists  wno  were  at 
work  in  the  Vatican,  he  accidentally  discovered 
saoh  an  aptitude  for  drawing  figures,  that  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Pope  Gregory  XUL 
He  was  placed  with  good  masters,  and  eventn- 
ally  became  a  saooessfal  painter.  His  pictures 
show  great  fiunlity  and  invention,  correct  draw- 
ing, and  an  apparent  grandeur  of  style,  but  are 
at  the  same  time  artificial,  and  lack  the  sim- 
plioity  and  dignity  of  the  old  masters.  He  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  Pope  Clement  VIIL,  the 
soooesBor  of  Qregory  XIIL,  and  founded  a  very 
sooeeasAil  academy  at  Rome.  His  character 
was  disfigured  by  selfish  traits  and  envy  of  his 
brother  artiata,  whose  works  he  studiously  de- 
preciated. 

ARQIJA,  or  Abquato,  a  village  of  northern 
Italy,  12  mUes  8.  W.  of  Padua.  It  is  famous  as 
the  phMC  of  the  house  and  tomb  of  Petrarch. 
He  died  here  at  his  villa  in  July,  1874,  and  was 
kid  in  a  saroophagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on  4 
pilasters,  on  an  elevated  base. 

ARQUEBUSE,  sometimes,  but  incorrectly, 
written  harqnebuse,  from  the  French  arqwbuie, 
and  corrupted  in  Ensiish,  particularly  on  the 
Soottiah  borders,  into  haffbiit,  or  hackbut— the 
eariiast  form  of  the  musket,  which  became  re- 
ally serviceable  in  the  field  for  military  pur- 
posesL  So  long  ago  as  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
A  D.  1486,  it  was  introduced  under  the  name 
of  a  hand-gun,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
short  uron  cylinder  closed  with  a  ^tMui-breech 
at  one  end,  and  provided  with  a  touch-hole, 
ftstened  to  the  end  of  a  stout  wooden  pole,  like 
the  handle  of  a  spev  or  halberd.  This  hand- 
gun or  miniatare  camion  was  loaded  with  alugs 
or  small  bullets  upon  a  charge  of  coarse  pow- 
der, and  waa  discharged  by  means  of  a  match 
sppUed  to  the  vent,  tne  instrument  being  sup- 
ported on  the  shoulder  of  the  front  rank  man, 
who  was  a  pikeman  or  halberdier,  and  directed 
hj  means  of  the  handle,  and  fired,  though  of 
coarse  withont  any  aim,  by  the  rear  rank.  Even 
earlier  than  this,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ac- 
cording to  Hall's  chronicle,  the  Britons  were 
srmed  **with  fiery  hand-guns."  8o  clumsy, 
however,  and  slow  of  operation  were  these  an- 
tique firearma,  that,  in  spite  of  thehr  formidable 
Bound  and  nnacoustomea  appearance,  they  pro- 
duced little  or  no  effect  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vm,  although  during  its  earlier  years,  the 
battle  of  Pavia  waa  won  by  the  fire  of  the 
Spanish  arqnaebaaiers,  the  longbow  stiU  held 
its  own  as  the  soperior  weapon,  in  virtue  of  its 
aoeoraqy  of  afaii,  its  range,  and  penetration; 


and  even  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  the  long- 
bow is  spoken  of  as  *^  the  queen  of  weapons," 
althou(rii  she  hdd  musketeers  in  her  army,  and 
assisted  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  with  a  body  of 
horse  arquebusiers,  commanded  by  CoL  James, 
an  ancestor  of  the  well-known  novelist.  During 
her  reign,  this  arm  was  greatiy  improved,  al- 
though it  was  still  so  long  and  cumbersome  that 
it  could  only  be  fired  from  a  forked  rest  planted 
in  the  earth  before  the  marksman,  that  indis- 
pensable instrument  being  sometimes  fhmished 
with  a  pike  or  halberd-head,  so  as,  when  set 
obliquely  in  the  ground,  to  serve  as  a  palisade. 
The  banrek  of  these  old  pieces  are  extremely 
long,  of  very  thick  metal,  usually  small-bored, 
and  sometimes,  abready,  rified;  as  is  the  case 
with  the  piece  still  preserved  at  Hamilton  pal- 
ace, in  Scotland,  with  which  the  regent  Murray 
was  shot  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  in 
the  year  1570.  They  were  fired  by  means  of 
a  coil  of  match,  or  wick,  of  prepared  hemn, 
passed  through  a  hammer,  like  that  of  a  mod- 
em firelock,  which,  being  released  by  the  pull- 
ing of  the  trigger,  threw  down  the  lighted 
match  into  the  pan,  and  discharged  the  piece. 
In  due  time  the  matchlock  gave  way  to  the 
wheel-lock,  in  which  the  fiint  was  fixed  so  as  to 
be  stationary,  over  the  pan,  and  a  toothed  wheel, 
by  means  of  a  spring,  was  set  in  rapid  motion 
against  its  edge,  so  as  to  project  a  shower 
of  sparks  into  the  powder  below.  To  the 
wheel-lock  succeeded  the  sm^hance,  as  it  was 
called.  This  was  the  first  uncouth  rudiment 
of  the  fiint  and  steel  lock,  which  was  brought 
to  such  perfection  by  Joseph  Manton,  and 
which  has  only,  within  a  few  years,  been  en- 
tirely superseded  by  the  percusrion  cap,  than 
which  it  is  not  ea^y  to  imagine  a  quicker  and 
more  infallible  instrument  of  ignition.  The 
anaphance  came  into  use  for  fine  pistds,  fowl- 
ing-pieces, and  choice  musquetoons,  during  the 
English  civil  wars ;  but  their  rarity  and  high 
price  kept  them  out  of  general  use,  except  aa 
the  arms  of  gentlemen  and  officers  of  rank, 
while  the  matchlock  still  continued  the  wea< 
pon  of  the  rank  and  file.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  has  been  far  less  advancement  than  one 
would  have  imagined,  from  the  first  invention 
of  the  improved  arquebuse  until  very  recent 
days,  in  the  mere  workmanship  of  the  barrel 
and  the  accurate  fiight  of  the  ball.  The  difficulty 
of  aiming  truly  seems  to  have  arisen  solely  from 
the  defective  method  of  firing,  the  clumsiness  of 
the  piece,  and  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  ig- 
nition ;  for  many  arquebuse  barrels  of  great  an- 
tiquity, especially  those  of  Spanish  manufacture, 
having  been  altered  to  the  percussion  principle, 
new-rtocked,  and  properly  balanced,  are  found 
to  shoot  with  great  accuracy  and  even  nnusnal 
penetration,  at  long  ranges. 

ARBACK,  or  IUok,  a  spirituous  liouor  dis- 
tilled from  fermented  rice,  and  also  from  the 
sap  of  the  cocoa  palm.  The  word  is  of  orien- 
tal origin,  and  no  doubt  used  as  a  generic  term 
for  all  distilled  liqnors,  as  there  are  arracks  of 
grapea,  berries,  and  even  of  wild  flowers  in  va« 
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lions  parts  of  the  East.  The  arrack  of  com- 
merce is,  however,  only  that  distilled  from  rice, 
and  comes,  nsnally,  hy  way  of  Holland,  from 
Batavia  in  the  island  of  Java.  When  new,  it 
has  a  strong,  oily  taste,  but  when  mellowed  by 
age  becomes  peculiarly  rich  and  agreeable  in  fla- 
vor, and  is  highly  prized  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  punch,  for  which  only  it  is  used. 

ARRAH,  a  town  in  Hindostan,  capital  of  the 
district  of  Shahabad,  presidency  of  Bengal,  on 
«  the  route  from  Dinapore  to  Ghazepore,  26  miles 
west  of  the  former,  75  miles  east  of  the  latter. 
It  was  attacked  in  July,  1857,  during  the  insur- 
rection which  then  convulsed  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India,  by  a  body  of  mutineers  mm 
Dinapore,  who  massacred  the  European  popu- 
lation, without  sparing  one  of  the  50  women, 
men,  and  children,  of  whom  it  was  composed. 
One  of  the  2  steamers  which  had  been  de- 
spatched for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate 
town  grounded,  and  the  200  European  troops 
that  had  been  landed  from  the  other  steamer 
fell  into  an  ambush  where  0  officers  and  upward 
of  100  men  were  killed. 

ARRAIGN,  Arraionment.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  derives  these  words  from  the  Norman 
French  ad^resaner^  modem  arrawmer,  to  call 
to  account.  They  are  now  used  in  criminal 
law  practice  to  denote  the  act  of  calling  the  de- 
fendant to  the  bar  of  the  court  to  answer  the 
accusation  contained  in  the  indictment.  Ar- 
raignment consists  of  8  parts :  1.  Calling  the  de- 
fendant to  the  bar  by  his  name,  and  commanding 
him  to  hold  up  his  right  hand ;  this  is  done  to 
identify  the  prisoner  from  a  number  of  other  pris- 
oners who  may  be  at  the  bar.  2.  The  reading 
of  the  indictment,  to  let  the  accused  know  what 
he  is  to  be  tried  for ;  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
alter  saying,  "  A.  B.,  hold  up  your  hand,"  pro- 
ceeds, ^*  Tou  stand  indicted  by  the  name  or  A. 
B.,  late  of  ^.,  for  that  yon,  on  dec.,"  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  indictment.  8.  After  the 
reading  of  the  indictment  is  concluded^  the 
clerk  adds,  "How  say  you,  A-  B.,  are  you 
guilty,  or  not  guilty?"  If  the  answer  be 
*'  Guilty,"  the  confession  is  recorded,  and  the 
matter  lies  over  for  Judgment;  if  "Not  Guilty," 
that  plea  is  entered,  and  the  clerk  or  the  attor- 
ney-general quietly  replies,  "He  is  guilty." 
Upon  this  contradiction  the  issue  is  made  up, 
and  the  trial  proceeds. 

ARRAN.  I.  North  Island,  the  largest  of 
the  group  of  islands  called  the  Rasses,  lying  oif 
the  N.  W .  coast  of  Ireland.  11.  South  Islands, 
a  group  of  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Gal- 
way  bay,  west  coast  of  Ireland.  III.  A  moun- 
tainous island  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Scotland, 
20  miles  long  and  10  wide.  Its  highest  summit, 
Goatfell,  is  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

ARRAN,  Earl  of,  head  of  the  noble 
family  of  Hamilton,  in  Scotland,  created  dukes 
of  ChatePheraut  by  Henry  II.  of  France.  The 
earldom  of  Arran  was  originally  in  the  family 
of  Boyd ;  the  earl  Thomas  of  which  name  was 
married  to  the  sister  of  King  James  m.  of 
Boothind.    This  noble,  however,  fiiUing  into  the 


king's  displeasure,  was  attainted  for  hi^  trea- 
son ;  and  his  wife,  being  divorced  from  Idm, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  James  Lord  HamU- 
ton,  who  was  created  earl  of  Arran.  From 
this  marriage  sprang  the  celebrated  dncal  hooae 
of  Hamilton,  which  claimed  to  be  next  in  rojil 
descent  to  the  Stuarts,  and  to  be  hereditary 
successors  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  in  the  caM 
of  failure  of  the  male  line.  The  constant  inter- 
marriages of  the  Scottish  kings  and  nrinoessea 
with  the  femilies  of  their  great  nobles,  led  to 
the  occurrence  of  many  of  their  qnan-royal 
lines ;  all  of  which,  more  or  less  remotely,  pre- 
tended to  the  crown,  and  caused  continual  dif- 
ficulties and  insurrections,  connected  with  that 
worst  of  evils  to  a  monarchical  country,  a  di»- 
puted  snccessimi;  the  principal  of  them  were 
the  Darnley  Lennoxes,  the  Hamiltona,  and  the 
Douglases,  all  of  whom,  at  a  fend  more  or  less 
constantly  with  one  another,  were  always  tur- 
bulent and  troublesome  vassals  of  the  crown. 
In  the  reign  of  James  lY.,  the  earl  of  Arran 
was  sent  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  to  rein- 
state the  king  of  Denmark,  nnde  to  the  Scot- 
tish monarch,  in  his  donunions,  ftom  which  he 
had  been  ejected ;  and  fblfilling  his  commission 
with  great  distinction,  returned  triumphantly 
to  his  own  country.  After  the  death  of  Jamee 
IV.  at  Flodden,  and  the  coronation  of  the  in- 
fant king  James  V .,  and  the  i^pointment  of  the 
duke  of  Albany  to  be  regent,  Arran  was  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  insubordination  and  disobe- 
dience to  the  existing  ffovemment,  which  was 
itself  in  a  most  unsetUed  state;  at  one  time 
Arran,  and  at  another  the  queen  mother  Ma^ 
garet  of  England,  who  had  married  the  eari  of 
Angus  as  her  second  husband,  holding  the  reins 
of  state.  At  length  matters  came  to  sudi  a 
pitch  of  animosity  amongst  these  warlike  no- 
bles, that  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Arran,  tak- 
ing up  arms,  fought  a  pitched  battle  at  the  head 
of  their  vassals  near  the  town  of  linlitbgow,  in 
which  Lennox  was  slain ;  this  event  giving  rise 
to  a  deadly  feud  betwe^i  the  two  fiumliea^ 
which  produced  the  most  detrimental  resolts 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  to  two  suc- 
cessive queens  who  governed  that  fierce  and 
factious  country.  After  the  death  of  James  Y., 
during  the  minority  of  the  beautifiil  and  un- 
happy Mary  Stuart,  the  earl  of  Lennox  (who 
had  married  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  h» 
father's  half-«ister,  being  the  danghter  of  his 
mother  Margaret  of  England,  by  her  8ec(X!d 
husband  the  earl  of  Angus),  the  earl  of  Arran, 
and  the  cardinal  Beaton  all  contended  with  one 
another,  and  in  some  sort  with  Henry  YIU.  of 
En^and,  for  the  possession  of  the  yonns 
oueen's  person,  the  two  earls  and  the  king  all 
aesiring  her  hand  in  marriage  for  their  sons, 
by  which  means  they  expected  to  secure  the 
crown  of  Scotland  to  their  own  fiBmilies.-'A^ 
ran,  however,  maintained  the  office  of  gOTer* 
nor,  and  being  unable  to  compass  the  marriage 
of  Mary  with  his  own  scm,  consented  to  het 
union  with  the  dauphin,  afterward  Francis  II. 
of  France,  and  having  adinunistered  the  govern- 
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ment  nntil  she  atteined  her  majority,  resigned 
his  office  to  the  queen  mother,  whom  Mary  ap- 
pointed  her  regent^  daring  her  absence  in 
Franoe,  receiving  in  oompensation  for  his  sacri- 
fice the  gift  of  the  dnkedom  of  ChatePheraut, 
under  the  great  seal  of  France,  and  the  iu>- 
pointment  of  his  son  to  the  captaincy  of  the 
Scottish  archer  guard  in  France. — ^After  the 
death  of  Francis  11.  and  the  early  widowhood 
of  Mary,  earnest  endeavors  were  made  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  her  and  this  young 
lord,  who,  on  the  elevation  of  his  father  to  the 
rank  of  duke  of  GhatePherant,  had  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  the  earldom  of  Arran ;  and  it 
appears  that  strong  hopes  of  succeeding  in  his 
SQit  were  held  out  to  him  by  the  king  of  Na- 
Tatre,  and  other  persons  in  her  confidence.  It 
is  not  shown  that  Mary  had  ever  the  slightest 
inclination  to  this  young  man,  although  1^  was 
handsome,  accomplished,  full  of  tuent^  and 
educated  in  all  the  graces  and  refinements  of 
the  court  of  France;  he,  however,  contracted,  a 
hopeless  and  despairing  passion  for  her,  whioh, 
when  it  failed  wholly  of  success,  turned  into 
absolute  madness,  so  that  he  was  for  a  time  a 
confirmed  lunatlo.  Shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  frenzy,  he  was  prevailed 
np(m  by  Bothwell  and  his  father,  to  enter  into 
a  plot  for  the  seizure  of  the  queen^s  person,  her 
hnpriaonment  at  Dumbarton,  and  tne  murder 
of  her  ministers;  but  in  a  lucid  interval  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  iniquity  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  revealed  it  to  the  queen  and  her  counciL 
How  far  Arraa^s  revelations  were  founded  on 
hety  how  far  they  were  the  consequences  of  his 
ittsani^,  still  remains  uncertain,  but  it  seems  to 
be  indisputable  that  they  had  some  foundation 
in  tusL  Arraa,  who  was  clearly  insane,  was 
long  kept  in  oozifinement,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but 
•as  a  lunatic.  From  this  time  forth,  this  unfor- 
tonate  nobleman  disu>pears  from  history. 

ABBAS,  a  fortified  dly  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Pas-de-Oalais,  100  mttes  K 
N.  £.  from  Paris.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Lebon,  Bobe^ierre,  and  Damiens.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  mannfiictures  of  thread,  Imo, 
and  woollens ;  pop.  24^821.  Two  important  Ro- 
man Gatholio  ooancils  have  be«i  held  here,  in 
10S5  and  1490,  and  in  the  15th  century  two 
treaties  were  concluded  in  Arras.  In  1477 
Lonis  XI.  beeieged  the  town  in  person,  assault- 
ed it)  and  drove  out  all  the  inhabitants,  whom 
he  replaced  by  people  drawn  fh>m  all  parts  of 
IWmee^  and  named  it  Franohise. 

ABBASTRE,  the  name  of  mills  used  in  Span* 
ish  countries  fbr  grinding  gold  and  silver  ores. 
To  some  extent  they  are  introduced  also  amcmg 
other  people.  They  oonnst  of  a  eireular  basin 
of  some  hard  ro<»:,  as  granite,  in  the  oeo- 
tre  of  which  stands  a  strong  wooden  re- 
Tolving  shaft.  Four  horizontal  arms  prefect 
from  this  ahaft,  to  which  are  attached,  by 
chains,  lam  fiat  stones.  As  the  shaft  revolves, 
these  are  dragged  round  in  the  basin,  crushing 
the  ore  washed  in  from  the  stamps,  or  from  the 
other  maobiDea,  by  whioh  it  haa  been  broken 


into  small  fragments,  and  prepared  for  the  ar- 
rastre.  The  fine  ore  continually  flows  out  with 
the  surplus  water,  through  conduits  prepared 
for  it  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  basin.  Mules  are 
commonly  employed  to  carry  the  shaft  round, 
two  being  hameised  together  at  each  end  of  a 
long  arm,  which  passes  horizontally  through 
the  shaft  The  mills  are  also  sometimes  work- 
ed by  being  geared  to  the  other  machinery  of 
large  mills,  which  may  be  earned  by  steam  or 
water  power.  The  arrastreeare  a  poor  contriv- 
ance, accomplishing  very  little  for  the  power 
required.  They  are,  however,  of  simple  con- 
struction, demand  very  litde  attention  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  and  if  well  made,  are  very  dura- 
ble, while  the  materials  they  require  are  always 
to  be  easily  obtained  in  the  remote  regions 
in  which  they  are  generally  used. 

ARBE,  a  river  of  central  Africa,  and  affluent 
of  the  Bhari,  which  flows  into  Lake  Tchad  near 
its  junction  with  the  Shari.  This  river  is 
called  the  river  of  Logone,  from  the  town 
of  that  name,  which  lies  on  its  banks.  Hi^er 
up,  Dr.  Barth,  in  1851-'a,  found  that  it  was 
called  Serbenel.  The  name  Arre  is  given  by 
Dr.  Vogel,  who  came  upon  it  in  lat  9^  50'  K, 
about  10  miles  £.  of  the  N.  edge  of  Lake  Tu- 
bori.  This  is  the  appellation  under  which  it 
goes  with  the  Musgo,  who  dwell  on  its  banks. 
When  Dr.  Yogel  saw  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  of  1864^  it  was  about  2,000  feet 
broad  in  lat.  10^,  and  averaged  16  feet  deep. 
In  a  few  places  sand-banks  extended  across  the 
river,  and  dimimshed  its  depth  to  6  or  8  feet 
The  current  ran  about  4  miles  an  hour.  From 
an  examination  of  the  banks,  Dr.  Yogel  con- 
cluded that  in  the  most  favorable  time  of  the 
year  the  Arre  attained  a  mean  depth  of  at  least 
80  feet.  See  an  account  and  map  of  Dr. 
YogePs  excursion  to  Musgo  and  Lake  Tubori, 
in  Petermann's  Mittheihingm^  Gotha,  1857. 

ARREBOE^Akdibs,  a  Danish  poet  and  di- 
vine, bom  upon  the  Schleswiff  ishind  Arrde, 
in  1687,  died  in  1687.  In  1618  he  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Drontheim,  but  dismissed  in  1622^ 
He  translated  the  psalms  of  David,  and  as  he 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  express 
contrition  for  the  misconduct  which  to  some 
extent  had  brought  about  his  dismissal,  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  ecclesiastical  position,  so  £eur, 
at  least,  as  to  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  the 
chmreh  of  Yordingborg.  His  best  work  is  his 
Mexaemerm^  in  imitation  of  the  p>oem  of  the 
French  poet  Dn  Bartas,  Lapremiere  temain^ 
Dula&riatum.  The  first  book  of  the  Hexa6m- 
eron  is  rhymed  hexameters,  the  other  books  are 
composed  in  Alexandrines. 

ARRBOT,  the  name  of  a  licentious  society 
of  Otaheite  and  the  neighboring  islands,  com- 
posed of  about  1,000  members,  of  both  sexecu 
mostly  jwrsons  of  high  standing,  who  indulged 
in  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  bound  them- 
selvea  to  destroy  tiieir  own  oflbpring  at  the 
moment  of  birth.  Thousands  of  Otaheitan  in- 
fants were  killed  in  this  manner  by  their  parents. 
Kalthus  speaks  of  this  law  of  infanUoiae  as  in- 
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^dtnted  for  the  purpoee  of  aTerting  the  daiig>ei* 
of  an  excess  of  popolatioD,  while  theologioai 
eommentaton  trace  this  monstroas  crime  to 
some  heathenish  religious  principle.  Until  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  this  society  was,  ao- 
cording  to  Ck)ok  and  other  travellers,  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Those  who  did  not  submit 
to  the  law  of  infanticide  were  expelled  from 
the  society,  while  to  tender-hearted  women 
who  spared  the  lives  of  their  offspring,  the  ap- 
pellation of  whaamownow  (bearer  of  children) 
was  derisively  applied.  The  children  were 
generally  killed  by  suffocation. 

ARREST,  the  apprehending  of  one's  person 
by  authority  of  law,  whether  in  execution  of 
legal  process,  or  by  natural  right.  It  doea  not 
imply  an  actual  seizure  or  touch  of  the  body; 
it  is  enough  for  the  party  to  be  within  the  offi- 
cer's power  and  to  submit  thereto.  In  the  case 
of  a  felony,  private  persons  may  apprehend  a 
party  caught  in  the  act  or  upon  fresh  pursuit, 
while  officers  are  justified  in  making  the  arrest, 
without  a  warranty  upon  reasonable  suspicion. 
In  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor,  sudi  as  an  ordi- 
nary breach  of  the  peace,  if  it  be  committed 
within  an  officer's  view  he  may  make  the  arrest, 
otherwise  not  without  a  warrant;  but  private 
persons  have  no  authority  so  to  do,  unless  spe- 
cially authorized  by  statute.  In  civil  cases  an 
officer  only  can  act,  and  his  authority  is  limited 
by  the  process  which  he  is  empowered  to  ex- 
ecute and  to  the  district  within  which  it  runs. 
The  maxim  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle 
holds  good  as  against  the  law  in  civil  cases 
alone,  the  officer  not  being  justified  in  break- 
ing open  an  outside  door  or  window  to  arrest 
the  occupier  or  his  &mily  in  the  first  instance, 
unless  hi  cases  authorized  by  statute;  though 
he  may  do  so  after  an  escape,  or  to  apprehend 
one  not  of  the  household,  after  due  demand  and 
notice,  and  may  make  his  way  through  any 
inude  door,  if  the  outside  be  open.  To  obstruct 
process  and  to  refuse  to  aid  in  its  execution  are 
indictable  offences.  Public  ministers  abroad, 
Biembers  of  the  legislature,  and  persons  neces- 
sarily in  attendance  on  a  court  of  record,  are 
privileged  from  arrest,  either  altogether  or  for 
the  less  serious  causes. 

ARRHIDjfiUS,  Philip,  a  natural  son  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  dancing  girl  Philin- 
na  of  Larissa,  died  815  B.  0.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  had  left  all  tilings  in 
confusion,  the  Macedonian  troops  in  the  East 
nominated  Arrhidcens  king,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  child  with  which  Alexander's  wife  was  preg^ 
nant  should  be  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  claims  of  Arrhidffius  were  strengtb- 
ened  by  the  fact  that  his  wife,  Eurydice,  was 
the  grand-daughter  of  Perdiccaa,  Philip's  elder 
brother.  Being  of  weak  intellect^  he  was  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  hand  of  Perdiccas.  On  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  Arrhidieus  and  Eurydice 
were  in  Cappadocia,  where  Antipater,  the  regent 
of  MacedoDia,  found  them  and  took  them  over 
with  him  to  Pella,  in  Macedonia.  After  the  death 
of  Antipater,  the  regent  Polysperohon  and  1^ 


dowager  graddmother,  Olympias,  set  up  bj 
preference  to  Arrhidflsas,  Alexaoder,  Roztna^ 
young  son.  Arrhidsous  and  his  high-spirited 
wife,  Eurydice,  protested,  cdled  in  the  ud  <tf 
Oassander,  Antipater's  afsinherited  heir,  but 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  Olyminas,  were  botli 
cruelly  murdered  by  her  orders. 

ARRIA^  a  Roman  woman  who  immortalized 
herself  by  suicide  A.  D.  42.  Her  hnsbaod, 
Oecina  Psotua,  waa  oondanned  as  a  trutor  to 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  the  emperor 
Qaudiua.  As  Oecina  hentated  to  do  it^  his 
brave  wife  took  up  the  dagger  and  stuck  it  to 
the  hUt  in  her  own  boeom.  Handing  it  Iwdc 
to  her  husband  she  said,  Pa^  nendoM;  ^ftt- 
tus,  it  does  not  hurt,"  and  expired.  Pastas  ooold 
not  hesitate  and  de^>atched  himself  at  onoe. 

ARRIAN,  Fultitjs,  bom  in  Niooniedia,  in 
Bithvuia,  A.  D.  100,  served  under  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines,  waa  prefect  of  O^^padooia,  firaght 
successfully  there  against  the  Goths  and  the 
Alani ;  amr  which,  retiring  firom  public  life, 
he  devoted  himself  to  letters.  Being  a'pnpil 
and  friend  of  the  great  Stoic,  S^ictetos,  lie 
pubhshed  the  moral  teachings  of  his  master, 
wrote  his  dialogues^  of  which  only  4  books  have 
reached  u%  k^wn  as  FhUotaphitB  £pkUUt 
Monum&nt(L  He  also  published  works  upon 
history,  ffeographv,  tactics,  and  hunting.  The 
best  of  tnem  U  his  history  of  the  campaigDs 
of  Alexander  the  Great^  written  with  gnat 
critical  judgment)  aoenracy,  and  impartiilitj. 
This  has  secured  to  Arrian  the  first  place  among 
the  historians  of  Alexander.  The  Atheniaos 
created  him  a  citisen  of  Athena  under  the 
name  of  Xenophon,  his  book  being  likewise 
called '^Anabasis."  With  thia  work  his /nitM  is 
closely  connected,  in  which  he  describes  the 
Hindoos^  their  institutions  and  customs,  as 
they  were  found  by  Alexander.  He  abo 
wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia,  a  work  on  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  Black  sea,  "How 
to  make  War  with  the  Alani,"  and  otiiff 
smaller  works,  in  all  of  which  he  is  Gl6a^ 
headed,  cautious  in  the  adeotions  of  his  aa- 
thorities,  and  easy  and  unaffected  in  style. 

ARRIAZA  Y  SUPERVIELA,  Juak  Batjtb. 
TA  DB,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  at  Madrid  in 
1770,  and  died  there  in  1887.  He  was  in  early 
life  connected  with  the  E^ianish  navy,  bat  a 
serious  illness  injured  his  eyes  so  much  tliat 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  office.  Subse- 
quently he  was  for  some  time  attached,  as  seo* 
retary,  to  the  Spanish  embassy  at  London,  hi 
1805  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris  for  2  years, 
when,  on  his  return  to  Bpma^  he  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  pubhshed  his  Paenas  PaifM- 
COB  and  nis  Diicwnos  PoUtieot,  for  the  purposa 
•of  rousixig  the  national  spirit.  In  the  latUr 
-pamphlet  he  attacks  the  Cbrtes  of  1812  and  the 
constitution,  and  advocates  the  prinaples  of  ab- 
solute monarchy.  In  acknowledgment  of  this 
service  Ferdinand  YII.  ^pradnaUy  raised  hun  to 
an  important  position  in  the  department  of  fo^ 
eign  affairs,  and  eventually  to  the  ofBee  of 
chamberlain*     A  6th  edition  of  his  poetical 
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works  appeared  at  Madrid  In  1889-^82,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1884  and  1841. 

ARRIGHI  DI  CASANOVA,  Jkak-Toitb- 
SAUfT,  dnkeofPadaa,  a  French  general,  related  to 
the  Bonaparte  family,  bom  at  Oorte,  in  Corsioa, 
in  1770,  died  March,  1868.  He  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  15,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Egyptian  campaigns,  in  the  battles  of  Marengo, 
Ansterlitz,  Friedland,  Wagram,  and  Leipsic,  and 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  gallantry  and  his  devo* 
tion  to  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Padua,  with  an  income 
of  300,000  francs,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fried* 
land.  Dnring  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  distin- 
gniBhed  himself  particularly  by  his  energetic 
defenoe  of  the  suburbs.  On  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba  he  sent  Arrighi  on  an  important  mis* 
sion  to  Corsica,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
peer  of  France.  After  Napoleon's  downfall  he 
was  banished  from  France,  bat  permission  to  re* 
turn  was  granted  to  him  in  1820,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  avail  himself  as  he  continued 
to  reside  in  Italy,  until  1849,  when  he  was  nom- 
inated member  of  the  legislative  assembly  by 
his  native  district  in  Corsica,  and  alter  that 
tune  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris.  After 
the  eo^  d^etat  of  Dec.  2^  1850,  Louis  Napo- 
leon miule  him  one  of  the  members  of  his  sen- 
ate. Arrighi  was  appointed  testamentary  ex- 
ecutor of  the  father  of  the  present  emperor, 
Loais  Napoleon. 

ARRIS,  the  sharp  edge  or  angle  formed  by 
2  surlaces  meeting  each  other,  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  edges  in  mouldings,  and  to  therai^ 
ed  edges  which  separate  the  flutings  in  a  Doric 
column. 

ARROBA,  a  Spanish  measure  of  weight  and 
capacity.  The  standard  great  arroba  for  wine 
is  981  on.  in.;  the  lesser,  for  oil,  is  771  cu.  id. 
Spanish  arroba,  25.36  lbs.  av. ;  Portuguese,  82.88 
Um.  av.  The  local  arrobas  vary  between  these 
two.  In  c^)acity  the  Spanish  great  arroba  is 
8JS4  gallons ;  lesser  arroba,  2.78  gallons.  There 
are  luso  local  variations  from  this  to  the  extent 
<3i  nearly  one-third. 

ARROE  (or  Eabnish)  ISLANDS,  a  group  td 
small  islands  in  the  Red  sea,  about  80  miles  N. 
W.  of  Mocha. 

ARROO,  Aboo,  or  Abbu,  a  gronp  of  islands 
north  of  Anstralia,  lying  between  lat  5^  20' 
and  S'^  25'  S.,  and  long.  IW  10'  and  184^ 
45'  K  At  the  end  of  them  is  a  consider- 
aUe  reef  of  coral,  where  pearls  aud  trepang 
abound.  The  products  are  pearls,  mother- 
of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  birds  or  Paradise,  and 
trepang.  Dobbo,  a  town  iu  the  island  of 
Wamd,  is  the  entrepot  of  the  islands^  and  inw 
ports  yeariy  Britash  goods-^salicoes,  iron,  hard- 
ware, and  gunpowder,  shipped  from  Singapore-* 
to  the  amount  of  $150,000.  Pop.  60,000,  a 
nutore  of  the  Iblay  and  Polynesian  negroes, 
^  which  a  portion  profess  Christianity. 

ARROWROOT,  a  name  looselv  applied  to 
tbestatch  extracted  fh>m  a  number  of  roots 
Hid  gniDs,  as  the  maranta,  manihot,  tacoa, 
^naokj  potaiof  Aa,    It  was  originaily  limited  to 


the  starch  of  the  fnarafUa  arundinacea^  a  plant 
which  grows  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
which  was  considered  a  specific  for  the  wounds 
caused  by  poisoned  arrows.  It  is  a  simple  food, 
in  high  r^ute  for  invalids.  Not  containing  ni- 
tr(^pen,  it  is  well  adapted  for  producing  fat  and 
promoting  the  warmth  of  the  body.  According 
to  liebig  4  pounds  of  it  contain  as  much  carbon 
for  supplying  animal  heat  by  its  combustion  as 
15  pounds  of  animal  flesh.  In  its' preparation 
the  tubers  are  mashed,  and  the  pulp  soaked  in 
water.  This  dissolves  out  the  starch,  which  is 
separated  firom  the  fibre  by  straining.  After 
settling,  the  dear  water  is  drawn  off,  the  starch 
is  washed  with  fresh  water,  and  again  allowed 
to  settle.  It  is  finally  dried  in  the  sun.  From 
the  ^se  arrowroots,  and  from  the  mixtures  of 
the  dififisrent  kinds,  the  genuine  maranta  arrow* 
root  can  be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  powerful 
microscopes.  The  different  forms  of  the  little 
granules  are  very  characteristic  when  thus  ob- 
served. The  most  conunon  adulterations  are 
with  the  cheap  potato  starch,  sago,  and  mani- 
hot, or  tapioca.  The  granules  of  the  potato  are 
of  very  irreguhir,  ovoid,  and  truncated  forma, 
and  of  various  sizes,  from  ^^  to  j^Vir  ^^  ^n  inch 
in  diameter,  while  tne  particles  of  the  arrowroot 
are  very  regular  ovoid  forms,  and  of  nearly 
equal  sizes.  Dilute  nitric  acid  is  also  a  good 
test.  When  triturated  with  it  in  a  mortar,  ar- 
rowroot ohanfles  into  an  opaque  paste,  which 
is  some  time  m  becoming  viscid.  But  potato 
and  flour  starch  thus  treated  form  immediately 
a  transparent,  thick  paste.  From  the  inferior 
starches  alcohol  extracts  an  unwholesome  oil  of 
disagreeable  odor,  but  none  from  arrowroot. 
The  compontion  of  the  firesh  root  was  ascer^ 
tained  by  Benzon  to  be  as  follows :  volatile  oil, 
0.07;  starch,  26;  vegetable  albumen,  1.68;  a 
gummy  extract,  0.0 ;  chloride  of  calcium,  0.25 ; 
insoluble  fibrine,  0 ;  and  water,  85.5,  in  100 
parts.  Of  the  starch  28  parts  are  obtained  in 
the  form  of  powder,  and  the  other  8  are  extract- 
ed in  the  form  of  paste  from  the  parenchyma 
with  boiling  water.  The  great  variety  of 
sources  from  which  the  difier^t  arrowroots 
are  obtained — ^£rom  different  countries  and 
different  varieties  of  plants-— renders  it  important 
that  the  name  should  be  applied  with  more  def- 
initeness  for  the  protection  of  the  public  in  this 
article  of  food.  Thus  we  have  a  so-called  ar- 
rowroot brought  fW>m  Florida,  derived  fh>m  a 
plant  allied  to  the  sago-palm.  This  plant  seems 
peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  portions  of  south- 
em  Florida.  On  the  borders  of  an  immense 
basin  termed  the  everelades,  is  a  strip  of  land 
averaging  some  15  miles  in  width,  barren  in 
soil,  and  covered  with  dwarf  pines.  Upon  this 
miserable  tract  of  country  grows,  in  the  great- 
est profusion,  the  coontee,  or  Florida  arrowroot, 
which,  though  of  an  inferior  quality,  containing 
only  12  per  ot.  of  starch,  gives  a  high  value  to  a 
region,  which  would  otherwise  be  entirely 
worthless.  The  expense  of  digging  and  pre* 
paring  the  root  is  very  trifling,  and  &ere  is  no 
oifflculty  in  propagating  it,  as  wherever  a  small 
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piece  is  left  in  the  groond  there  will  appear  a 
new  plant 
ABROWSMITH,  Aabon,  an  English  geogra- 

Eher  and  map-maker,  born  in, Winston,  Dar- 
am,  July  14,  1750,  died  April  28, 1828.  He 
went  to  London  in  1770;  in  1790  he  published 
his  large  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  pro* 
Jeotion,  containing  a  great  amonnt  of  new  mat- 
ter, which  soon  brought  him  into  general  no- 
tice. He  published,  altogether,  more  than  180 
maps,  which  were  highly  esteemed  thronghout 
Europe,  particularly  for  the  excellence  of  the 
engraving. 

ARSAGES,  the  founder  of  the  great  Parthian 
monarchy,  which  was  later  the  most  effectual 
barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms  and  empire  in  the  far  East.  Justin  speaks 
of  him  as  ^*  of  doubtful  origin,  and  used  to  live  by 
robbery.*'  In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos,  of 
Syria,  250  B.  0.,  Arsaoes  led  the  revolt  of  the 
Parthians,  and  declared  himself  their  inde- 
pendent king,  a  position  which  he  successfully 
maintained.  Out  of  respect  for  his  memory, 
his  successors  called  themselves  Arsacidao. 

ARSENAL  (Lat.  arx  navaliiy  a  naval  cita- 
del), a  public  establishment  designed  for  the 
manufacture  and  storage  of  arms,  and  all  mili* 
tary  equipments,  whether  for  land  or  naval 
service.  The  arsenals  of  Europe  are  immense 
enclosures,  containing  stores  of  military  engines 
and  pieces  of  artillery  arranged  in  order  and 
classes,  halls  in  which  magazines  of  musketry 
are  kept,  adjacent  buildings  furnished  with 
founderies  and  forges,  numerous  smaller  work- 
shops, and  offices  or  bureaus  for  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  establishment  The  principal 
arsenal  of  England,  after  the  tower  of  London, 
is  that  of  Woolwich,  remarkable  for  its  size, 
and  in  which  100,000  muskets  are  arranged  in 
admirable  order.  The  other  great  English 
arsenals  are  those  of  Deptford,  Ohatham,  Sheer- 
ness,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth.  France  has 
8  arsenals  of  the  first  class,  those  of  Brest, 
Toulon,  and  Rochefort  There  was  formerly 
an  arsenal  at  Paris,  which  was  destroyed  in 
1568  by  the  accidental  firing  of  15  or  20  tons 
of  powder  which  its  several  buildings  contdned. 
The  terrific  explosion  was  heard  at  Melun,  28 
miles  distant)  and  sent  portions  of  the  walls  of 
the  arsenal  into  the  suburb  of  St  Marceau. 
The  fishes  were  killed  in  the  river,  the  neigh* 
boring  houses  were  mined,  and  80  persons 
thrown  into  the  air  fell  in  fitwments.  The  prin- 
cipal arsenals  in  Spain  are  at  Cadiz,  Carthagena, 
Barcelona,  and  Gibraltar,  the  last  belonging  to 
the  Englisn ;  the  principal  in  Italy  are  at  Genoa, 
Naples,  Venice,  and  Trieste;  in  Denmark,  at 
Copenhagen;  in  Sweden,  at  Oarlscrona;  inKus- 
sia,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Cronstadt,  and  Kiev;  in 
Turkey,  at  Constantinople;  in  E^t,  at  Alexan- 
dria; in  Brazil,  at  Rio  Janeiro:  in  Germany,  at 
Prague,  Vienna,  Bndweis,  and  Berlin.  Dantzic 
and  Hamburg  were  made  maritime  arsenals  by 
Napoleon,  but  have  again  become  trading  ports. 
The  arsenal  of  Venice  was  built  in  the  14th 
century  by  Andrea  Pisano,  and  has  its  principal 


gate  adorned  with  3  white  marble  lionfl,  wluch 
were  taken  by  the  Venetians  from  the  Piraeus 
of  Athens.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
the  term  arsenal  is  applied  particularly  to 
places  for  the  storage  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  places  for  their  manufacture  are  called 
armories.  In  this  sense  the  principal  arsenala 
are  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  a&d 
the  only  public  armories  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Ya^ 
and  Springfield,  Mass.  Each  of  the  two  amo- 
ries  emplovs  about  250  workmen. 

ARSENIC  (Gr.  o^o-cMicoy,  masculine,  so  nam- 
ed from  its  mascmine  power  in  destrojiog 
men).  The  name  is  now  in  conmion  use  ap- 
plied to  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  or  arsenioia 
acid.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  reddish  colored 
mineral  compound  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  to 
which  this  name  was  given — a  substance  in  use 
then  as  a  medicine,  and  also  in  pointiDg. 
Metallic  arsenic  occurs  native  in  veins  in  the 
crystallized  rocks  and  older  slates,  and  it  is  also 
prepared  by  subliming  its  oxide  in  presence  of  a 
reducing  fiux,  and  protected  from  the  air.  Man;^ 
modern  chemists  do  not  regard  it  as  a  metal, 
thouffh  it  b  commonly  treated  as  such.  Com- 
bined with  oxygen,  it  unites  with  metals,  formiog 
arsenites  and  arseniates  of  these  metala,  bat  is 
never  itself  the  base  of  any  salt  The  ores  of  the 
metal  are  not  ^erefore  carbonates  and  sulphates 
of  its  oxide,  as  is  common  with  other  metals,  but 
they  are  combinations  of  the  metal  itself  with 
sulphur,  forming  the  sulphuret,  and  this  com- 
bined with  iron,  oobalt,  or  nickel ;  or  they  are 
oxides  of  the  metal;  or  else  compounds  of  its 
oxides  with  other  metala,  as  above  mentionei 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  most  volatile,  and  one 
of  the  most  combustible  of  the  metals.  It  is 
readily  sublimed  at  a  temperature  of  860°  F^ 
apparently  before  it  melts.  At  a  greater  heat 
it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  pale,  blue  flame. 
In  subUmine,  it  gives  out  dense  fumes  of  a  pe- 
culiar garlicky  odor,  that  distingubh  it  from  other 
substances,  even  when  present  in  very  minute 
quantity.  It  is  more  brittle  than  antimony,  so 
much  so,  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  fine  powder 
in  a  mortar.  Freshly  prepared,  it  has  a  brilliant 
metallic  i^pearance,  a  bluish  white  color,  and 
crystalline  structure,  but  these  properties  are 
not  permanent  in  the  air.  The  metal  becomes 
black  in  this,  and  crumbles  to  powder.  In  water, 
it  mayji>e  kept  without  change.  Its  specific 
gravidas  5.96.  It  is  the  softest  of  the  solid 
metals,  its  hardness  being  rated  on  the  min- 
eralogical  scale  at  8.5.  Arsemc  readily  com- 
bines as  an  alloy  with  other  metals,  rendering 
them  more  fosible  and  brittle.  Its  presence  is 
particularly  injurious  in  iron  ores^  making  the 
oast  metal  exceedingly  brittle,  but  it  gives 
great  fiuidity  to  the  melted  iron,  so  that  for 
fine  castings,  that  do  not  require  mnch  strength, 
but  sharply  defined  and  delicate  outline,  it  is 
sometimes  desirable.  It  also  increases  the 
brightness  of  some  alloys.  It  is  not  employed 
for  any  useful  purposes  in  the  metallic  state.— 
Arsenions  aci^  or  white  arsenic,  is  the  most 
common  combination  of  this  metaL    It  is  the 
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sublimate,  which  escapes  when  arsenic  is  heated 
in  the  open  air.    The  metal  combines  in  the 
proportion  of  1  eqniyaient  with  8  of  o'xygen,  the 
oomponnd  consisting  of  arsenic  75.76  per  cent, 
and  oxygen  24.24  per  cent.    The  sublimate, 
after  exposure,  is  a  white  powder,  but  may  be 
eollected  in  the  form  of  a  glassy,  transparent 
cake,  or  crystallized  in  octohedrons.    It  is  par- 
tially Bolable  in  boiling  water,  and  less  so  in 
cold  water.    The  solution  is  slightly  acid,  hav- 
ing bnt  a  feeble  reaction  upon  litmns  paper. — 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
tests  giren  for  detecting  the  presence  of  this  poi- 
son: The  blow-pipe  develops  its  peculiar  odor, 
with  little  liability  of  mistake,  in  arsenical  mat- 
ten,  heated  on  charcoal.    It  also  reduces  the 
metal,  and  causes  it  to  condense  in  tl\e  form  of  a 
metallic  ring  in  the  cold  part  of  a  glass  tube,  iii 
which  the  substance  containing  arsenioua  acid 
has  been  placed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
eharcoal,  and  heated.     The  presence  of  arsenic 
may  be  shown  by  this  method,  when  the  parti- 
ele  containing  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  as  in  the  foUowing  manner, 
eommnnicated  by  Pro!  A.  K.  Eaton,  of  New 
Tork:  The  microscopio  particle  is  placed  in  a 
bnlb  of  a  small  glass  tube,  and  a  fine  splinter  of 
charcoal  is  placed  by  the  side  of  it    The  whole 
Bhooldthenbe  thoroughly  dried.    The  neck  of 
the  bolb  is  next  to  be  drawn  out  to  a  capiUary 
tabe,  and  cooled.    On  applying  heat  to  the 
matter  in  the  bulb,  this  produces,  by  sublima- 
tion, a  plabolj  visible  arsenical  ring  in  the  fine 
bore  of  the  tube. — ^The  acid  is  precipitated  from 
its  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
form  of  tersnlphuret  of  arsenic  of  a  lemon-yel- 
low color.    This  is  a  very  accurate  test,  and  is 
so  delicate  that  the  yellow  tint  is  apparent 
when  only  a  ten-thousandth  of  the  add  is 
present,  and  the  precipitate  yrhxai  the  arsenious 
acid  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  80,000  of 
water.    It  is  precipitated  in  a  white  powder  by 
exoeas  of  lune-water,  when  forming  one  five- 
hmidredth  part  of  the  liquid.    Ammonio-sul- 
phate  of  copper  gives  an  apple-green  predpi- 
tate,  iqiparent  when  the  add  forms  one  twelve- 
thousandth  part.    A  still  more  delicate  test  is 
that  of  Prof.  Beinsch,  to  place  a  slip  of  bright 
copper-leaf  in  the  acjueous  solution  addiua- 
ted  with    hydrochloric    acid.     A   gray  film 
of  arsenic  is  depodted  upon  the  copper,  show- 
ing the  preaenoe  of  less  than  one  hundred-thou- 
sandth part  of  the  add.    It  is  affirmed  that 
even  a  two  hundred  and  fiffy-thousandth  part 
of  arsenic  will  not  escape  detection  by  this 
test    Nitrate  of  silver  gives  with  it  a  yellow 
precipitate. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  at- 
tempting to  determine  the  presence  or  absence 
of  arsenious  acid  in  any  mixture  in  which  or- 
ganio  substancee,  particularly  those  whidi  are 
not  volatile,  are  present,  that  some  of  these  sub* 
stances  often  produce  very  similar  reactions, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  nrevent  or 
modify  those  which  arsenious  add  should  pro- 
dncein  mixtures  where  no  organic  substances 
ve  present. — ^^^  Marsh's  apparatus"  has  been 
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long  known  as  aflbrding  an  easy  means  of  de- 
tecting the  presence  of  arsenious  acid.  The  pro- 
cess depends  on  the  propertv  possessed  by  ar- 
senic of  forming  a  gas  with  hydrogen,  and  de- 
positing itself^  m  the  metallic  state,  upon  the 
surface  of  a  cold  plate,  hdd  over  the  name  of 
the  burning  gas.  Hydrogen  is  prepared  in  the 
usual  way,  with  granulated  zinc  and  diluted 
sulphuric  add,  in  a  glass  fiask  provided  with  a 
tube  of  glass  drawn  out  to  a  small  orifice  at  its 
outer  end ;  or  a  mere  tube  itself  may  be  used^ 
bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  one  end  drawn 
out,  the  other  left  open  for  introducing  the  ma- 
terials, and  dosed  with  the  thumb  when  in  use. 
The  hydrogen  evolved  should  first  be  tested  by 
burning  it  against  a  porcelain  plate  to  prove 
that  it  is  firee  from  arsenic,  and  then  the  sus- 
pected liquid  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  appara- 
tus. If  it  contain  any  traces  of  arsenious  add,  it 
wiU  be  ^own  by  the  bluish  white  color  the  flme 
will  assume,  by  the  fumes  of  the  add,  and  brown 
shining  spots  of  arsenic  of  metaUio  appearance 
will  be  deposited  upon  the  porceldn  plates. 
By  heating  the  glass  tube  with  a  spirit-lamp, 
metallic  arsenic  will  be  depodted  in  the  colder 
part  of  it|  forming  a  beautiful  incrustation. 
The  tube  may  be  cut  off  at  this  point  the  arse- 
nic be  converted  into  arsenious  add  by  heat, 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  tested  by  the  am- 
monio-sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  apparatus  has  been  modified  bv  Dr.  Ure, 
so  that  the  gas  may  be  made  at  wiU  to  pass 
through  the  solutions,  by  which  the  arsenic  is 
predpitated,  or  to  depodt  the  metallic  incrusta- 
ti(m  m  the  tube,  or  the  spots  upon  the  plate. 
In  its  most  dmple  form,  however,  it  is  a  vety 
usefbl  contrivance  for  detecting  arsenic.  Anti- 
mony combined  with  hydro^n  produces  a  spot 
that  mav  be  confounded  with  that  of  arsenic. 
But  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  instantiy 
dissolves  arsenical  spots,  and  has  no  effect  upon 
those  of  antimony.  The  arsenical  spots  also  are 
volatilized  at  a  temperature  of  600^  applied  by 
a  bath  of  olive  oil,  while  the  antimonial  are  un- 
dianged.  The  proper  solvent  for  organic  mat- 
ters supposed  to  contain  arsenic  is  a  mixture  of 
8  parts  of  hydrochloric  and  1  part  of  nitric  add, 
and  the  quantity  of  this  should  be  equal  in 
weight  to  the  organic  substance,  which,  before 
being  dissolved,  should  be  out  into  small  pieces 
and  dried  at  a  gentie  heat.  The  mixture  being 
^stilled,  the  arsemc,  if  present,  comes  over  in 
the  form  of  the  volatile  terchloride,  which  is 
then  to  be  converted  into  the  tersnlphu- 
ret by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — Arsemous 
add  ia  manufactured  on  a  lanze  scale  at 
AltenbuTg,  and  Beichenstein,  in  Silesia,  from 
the  ore  ^ed  arsenical  iron.  In  many  other 
places  it  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 
the  treatment  of  cobalt  ores,  and  of  other  me- 
ta^c  ores  with  which  arsenic  is  associated.  The 
process  consists  in  routing  the  ore  in  large  muf- 
fles, 10  ft.  long  and  6  ft  wide,  in  charges  of  9 
or  10  cwt  each,  and  collecting  the  vaporsi  as 
a  sublimate,  upon  the  walls  of  a  succesdon  of 
ohambera,  arxanged  in  a  tower  through  which 
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they  pass,  and  from  which  the  inoondoasahle 
gases  escape  by  a  chimney.  The  muflQea  are 
pkced  inolining  upward  from  their  mouth,  and 
are  left  open  for  the  passage  of  heated  air  to  aid 
in  subliming  the  arsenio  and  convertiog  it  all 
into  arsenioQs  acid.  A  charge  is  workeof  off  in 
about  12  hours,  and  is  immediately  followed  by 
another.  Charcoal  is  the  fuel  used,  as  very 
little  more  heat  is  required  than  what  is  evolv- 
ed by  the  chemical  ohangea.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed is  very  small.  The  purest  arsenio  is 
found  in  the  flues  and  chambers  nearest  the 
furnace ;  in  the  upper  chambers  it  is  inter- 
mixed with  the  condensed  sulphurous  vapors. 
To  purify  it  for  market  it  is  all  sublimed  again. 
It  is  placed  in  cast  iron  or  porceUin  pots,  wldch 
hold  8^  cwt  each,  and  these  are  set  vertically 
in  a  fttrnace.  They  open  above  into  sheet-iron 
drums,  which  serve  as  condensers,  and  which 
are  connected  by  a  funnel  with  the  condensing 
chamber.  The  nre  must  be  carefully  regulated 
to  maintain  the  proper  temperature  for  tiie  add 
to  sublime  in  the  form  of  a  glassy  cake.  If  the 
heat  is  too  high,  metallic  arsenio  is  apt  to  be 
sublimed  and  mixed  with  the  acid  appearing 
in  dark  spots.  This  must  be  picked  out,  or 
the  whole  sublimed  over.  The  preparation  of 
arsenious  acid  is  a  most  dangerous  occupation. 
The  workmen  employed  generally  die  beK>re  the 
age  of  40 ;  indeed,  their  mean  term  of  life  is 
stated  to  be  only  frx>m  80  to  85  years.  Dumas 
states  that  they  are  compelled  to  avoid  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  live  principally  upon  leguminous 
vegetaoles,  with  plenty  of  butter,  taking  very 
little  meat,  and  that  very  fat ;  and  to  earn  man 
2  small  glasses  of  olive  oil  are  administered  dai- 
ly. In  removing  the  acid  from  the  chambers 
the  workmen  are  completely  enveloped  in  a 
dress  and  helmet  of  leather,  the  latter  mmished 
with  glass  eyes.  The  passage  for  the  air  is  pro- 
tected with  a  wet  spougC)  by  which  it  is  filtered 
as  it  passes  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils. — ^Arseni- 
ous acid  is  also  found  native,  crystallL&ed  in  oo- 
tohedrons  and  capillary  formeiat  Andreasberg, 
in  the  Harz,  and  at  mines  in  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia. Oombined  with  iron  and  sulphur  it  forms 
the  common  ore  of  arsenic,  called  arsenical  iron, 
or  mispickel,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
veins  of  iron  pyrites,  and  of  copper,  lead,  sil- 
ver, zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  tin  ores.  This  ore 
is  found  in  many  localities  in  Oonnecticut  and 
New  Hampshire  particularly,  but  is  not  rare  in 
any  of  the  New  ilngland  states^  or  wherever  py- 
ritous  ores  are  found  along  the  range  of  the  pri- 
mary rocks  of  the  Appalachian  chain.  Hie  acid 
is  also  found  in  the  ashes  of  many  plants ;  in 
certain  soils  and  mineral  waters;  and  Orfila 
has  detected  it  in  the  earth  of  graveyards.  Its 
diffusion  in  minute  quantities  \b  very  remarkable. 
— The  uses  of  arsenious  acid  are  principally  in 
medicinal  preparations,  such  as  Fowler's  solution, 
the  basis  of  which  is  the  arsenite  of  potash ;  it  is 
also  administered,  without  combination  with 
other  substances,  as  a  tonic.  It  acts  powerfully 
in  doses  of  ^  to  ^  of  a  grain,  warming  and  ex- 
hilarating the  system,  and  increasing  its  activity 


and  vigor.    It  is  stated  that  in  some  parts  (rf 
the  world,  as  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Hqq- 
gary,  it  is  systematically  taken  by  the  peasant- 
ry, both  fasting  and  as  a  seasoning  with  their 
food.   But  this  statement  of  Dr.  TschudL  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  QiusetU  dM  HopUavx^  which,  with  many 
wonderful  details,  has  been  copied  into  a  great 
number  of  publications,  is  not  worthy  of  credit. 
The  impression  amon^  medical  men  is  that  from 
2  to  8  ff rains  of  arsemc  is  a  fatal  dose,  thoogh 
larger  doses  are  sometimes  rejected  from  Iao 
stomach  by  vomiting.     The  system,  moreover, 
becomes  more  and  more  susceptible  to  mineral 
poisons;  so  that  a  smaller  dose  after  a  time  pro* 
duces  the  effects  that  a  large  one  would  at  ioL 
Johnston,  however,  in  his  ^^  Ohemistry  of  Com- 
mon Life,^^  indines  to  l^e  opinion  that  arsenio 
may  be  found  to  lessen  the  natural  waste  of  the 
body  and  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  from  tM 
lungs,  and  consequentiy  the  quantities  of  Qxygea 
required.    Breatning  will  hence  be  less  diffionlt 
in  ascending  hills,  and  the  fat  of  the  foodwiU 
not  pass  off  in  carbonic  add  gas,  but  go  to  in- 
crease the  plumpness  of  the  individual    Theae 
opinions  are  probably  based  on  the  statements 
of  Dr.  TsdiudL    In  desperi^  oases  of  bilioua 
fever  arsenic  is  resorted  to  as  a  tonic  more 
powerfrd  than  quinine.     By  Dr.  Tschudi  it  has 
been  given  with  success  in  asthma.    It  is  ad- 
ministered to  horses'to  increase  thdr  spirit  and 
improve  their  coat.    It  Lb  tied  in  a  rag  to  the 
bit,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  saliva    The  horse 
likes  it,  and  is  very  possibly  imiHt>ved  in  condi- 
tion by  its  use :  but  when  the  habit  of  taking  it 
is  left  off  he  falls  away,  and  never  afterward  has 
health  or  strength.    In  the  western  States  it 
appears  from  recent  accounts  that  it  is  advan- 
tageously administered  to  hogs  that  are  tronbled 
with  attacks  of  the  kidney  worm,  and  that  it  is 
the  only  medicine  that  saves  them  when  thus 
attacked.    Whether  the  large  doses  given  for 
this  purpose  have  any  effect  npon  the  nork 
is  not  stated.     The   acid   is    also .  employea 
in  the  glass  manufjacture  to  destroy  the  ookr 
imparted  by  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  by  taxi- 
dermists in  preserving  specimens  of  natunl  his- 
tory and  skixis  from  insects  and  putrefaction. 
It  is  lately  proposed  to^introduce  it  into  the 
iron  employea  in  ship-bmlding;  fot  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  attachment  <^  bamaolea,  and 
other  animal  matters  to  the  bottoms  of  ships. 
This  is  done  by  mixing  it  with  the  iron  in  the  pud- 
dling fturnaoe,  in  proportions  varying  from  2  to  5 
percent.;  it  is  thus  diffused  equally  through  the 
whole  mass  of  iron,  and  its  enect  oontanues  till 
the  metal  is  worn  out — AnHdotcB.  When  arsen- 
ious acid  has  been  taken  in  poiaonous  doses,  an 
emetic  should  be  immediately  administered,  or 
the  stomach  pump  at  once  applied.    This  is  to 
be  followed  by  doses  of  freshly  precipitated  pe^ 
oxide  of  iron,  or  of  caustic  magnesia  mixed  with 
water.    The  peroxide  of  iron  may  be  prepared 
by  cUssol  ving  copperas  in  hot  water,  or  pieces  of 
metallio  iron,  as  tacks,  in  nitrio  acid.    To  the 
copperas  solution  nitric  acid  should  be  added, 
till  the  solution  beoomes  yellow,  heat  being  ap- 
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pfiedat  eadmddition  of  aoid.    The  perotide 
of  iron  is  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  am- 
monia, either  the  aqneons  solution  or  the  car- 
bonate.   The  precipitate,  filtered  through  pa- 
per, should  he  washed  with  boiling  hot  water; 
it  is  then  mixed  with  water,  and  drank.    The 
eflbet  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  neutralizing 
tiie  action  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  is  seen 
in  the  harmless  nature  of  the  chalybeate  waters 
of  Wattriller,  in  which  arsenic  was  found  by 
Lasssigne  to  be  present  to  the  amount  of  2.8 
percent. — AnenUet.  Arsenious  acid  unites  with 
bases,  and  forms  arsenites.    Those  of  any  in- 
terest are  arsenite  of  potassa,  which  has  been 
already    referred   to;    Scheele's   green,    and 
Sohweinlbrth's  green.  These  are  beautiful  green- 
ish-oolored  powders,  used  as  pigments.    They 
are  arsenites  of  copper,  of  very  poisonous  aual- 
ities;  yet  it  is  stated  that  they  are  sometmies 
made  use  of  to  oolor  confectionery.    The  bright 
green  colors  of  some  paper-hangings  are  idso 
produced  by  these  combinations,  and  instances 
are  recorded  of  thdruse  being  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  occupants  of  the 
rooms. — ^Arsenic  acid  is  a  deliquescent  yitre- 
ous  sabstance,  of  specific  ffravity  8.4  to  d.T.    It 
consists  of  1  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  6  of  oxy- 
gen, 65.22  parts  by  weight  of  the  former,  and 
34.78  of  the  latter.    It  is  soluble  with  great 
difficultjr,  and  after  long  digestion  in  hot  water. 
The  solutioa  possesses  acid  properties.    The 
compound  is  a  naore  virulent  poison  than  arse- 
nious add.    Its   combinations  with  bases  are 
arseniates.    These  possess  no  particular  import- 
ance.   It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  metallio  ar- 
senic in  nitric    itdd,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
dissolving  up  any  arsenious  add,  and  again 
CTtmorating.    The  combination  of  arsenic  and 
hyorogen  gas  has  been  alluded  to  in  speaking  of 
Marshes  apparatoa.  This  gas  is  generally  known 
as  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  also  arseniohy- 
dric  add.    Bealgar,  or  red  orpiment,  is  a  na- 
tive combinatioii  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  found 
in  Germany,  Hongsry,  and  other  places.    It  is 
also  artificially  prepared  fbr  a  pigment^  being  of 
a  beautiful  orange-red  color.    In  fire-worlra  it 
^▼es  a  very  brilHant  white  fame.    It  oonsiBts 
of  1  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  2  of  sulphur.  Yel- 
low orpiment  eontaiins  one  more  eouivalent  of 
snlphur.  Thisis  idso  found  native,  ana  is  prepared 
artificiaDy.    It  la  the  basis  of  the  pigment  called 
king's  yeUow.     It  is  used  for  dissolving  inctigo, 
in  the  odd  vat,  and  also  in  calico  printing.  The 
osme,  orpipienjt,  is  a  corruption  of  its  Latin 
name,  auri  piffmentum^  golaen  paint,  so  named 
becaiae  of  its  oolor,  and  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  gold. 

ARSENIUa  I.  A  deacon  of  the  Roman 
<^nirch,  renowned  fbr  his  learning  and  piety. 
Pope  Damasna  sent  hhn  to  Constantinople 
A.  D.  888,  to  act  as  tutor  to  Arcadius,  son  of 
the  emperor  Theodostus.  The  emperor  one 
day  finding  Araenius  instructing  his  son  in  a 
Etttiding  postmre,  while  the  pnnce  remained 
seated,  corrected  him  with  severity,  but  with 
80  little  effect)  that  Arcadius  soon  after  at- 


tempted to  make  way  with  him.  The  ofi9cer 
whom  he  wished  to  employ  for  the  purpose 
warned  Arsenins  of  his  danger,  who  fled  to  the 
desert  of  Scete,  where  he  lived  many  yean. 
He  died  at  Troe,  aged  95.  11.  A  Greek  writer, 
at  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  who  died  at 
Yenice  in  1485.  He  abandoned  the  Greek  for 
the  Latin  chihsh,  and  was  made  archbishop  of 
Malvasia,  in  the  Morea,  by  Paul  in.  He  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Apophthegms  of  great 
men,  in  Greek,  and  Scholia  on  7  of  the  plays 
of  Ednpides.  m.  Bishop  of  Oonstantinopie 
in  the  18th  century.  He  excommunicated 
Michael  Palaaologus  for  depriving  John  Lasoa- 
ris  of  the  crown,  and  upon  his  refhsal  to  grant 
him  absolution,  unless  he  would  redgn  tiie 
throne,  he  was  oanished,  and  died  in  exile. 

ARSINOE,  a  dty  of  Egypt,  and  the  metrop- 
olis of  one  of  the  nomes  or  districts  into  which 
that  country  was  andently  divided.  It  lay 
west  of  the  Nile,  and  not  ftr  fh>m  Lake  Mcaris. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gave  it  IMt  name  fai 
honor  of  his  favorite  queen  Aninoe.  Original- 
ly, however,  it  was  called  Orocodilopolis  ("l^e 
city  of  crocodiles '')  by  the  Greeks,  becanse  that 
animal  had  a  temple  there,  in  whion  he  received 
divine  honors  from  the  Egyptians,  and  because 
of  the  number  of  dead  crocodiles  which  were  ^ 
interred  near  the  city.  The  dty  no  longer  ex- 
ists, but  its  ruins  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  modem  Medinet  el  Faioum. — ^Also,  a  city 
of  Egypt,  which  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Bed  sea,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Suez.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  considerably  en- 
lai^ged  and  improved  this  dty,  and  called  it 
Arsinod,  after  his  dster  and  queen.  Arsfaiod 
was  connected  with  the  Nile  by  the  Ptolemnan 
canal,  and  was  long  the  great  eastern  emporium 
of  Egypt  But  the  dangers  inddental  to  the 
navigation  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Red 
sea  led  in  time  to  the  construction  of  harbors 
lower  down  the  coast,  and  to  the  diverdon  of 
trade  to  new  channels. 

AESINOK  L  A  concubine  of  Philip,  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  who  became  the  wifs  d  La- 
gus,  a  Macedonian  general,  and  the  mother  of 
Ptolemy  L,  king  of  Egypt.  She  was  said  to 
have  been  pregnant  at  l£e  time  of  her  marriage, 
and  her  son  Ptolemy  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  brother  of  Alexander.  H.  A  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  L,  king  of  Egypt^  was  married  to 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  had  cast  off 
his  former  wife  Amastris,  that  he  might  espouse 
the  lovely  Egvptian.  Arsmo^  being  determin- 
ed to  secure  the  Thracian  sceptre  for  her  own 
issue,  caused  Agathodes,  the  son  of  Amastris, 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  consequences  of  this 
crime,  nowever,  were  such  as  Arsinod  had  not 
antidpated.  Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agatho- 
cles,  d^ed  to  Syria  with  her  fatherless  diudren, 
and  implored  Sdeucus  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  A  war  ensued  between  the 
Thracian  and  Svrian  monarchs  inwhidi  Ly- 
dmachus  lost  his  crown  and  life.  After  tins 
catastrophe  Ardnod  sought  refoge  in  Oassan- 
dria,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  where,  with  her  sona 
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bj  Ljidmachos,  she  remained  in  secnritf  for 
some  time.  But  Ptolemj  Oeraunus  haying  as* 
sassinated  Beleuoos,  and  seized  the  crown  of 
Macedonia,  became  desirous  of  gaining  Oassan- 
dria,  and  getting  the  heirs  of  Ljsimachns  into 
his  power.  To  effect  these  objects  the  more 
easily,  he  made  an  offer  of  his  hand  to  Arsinod, 
who  consented  to  accept  it.  No%>oner,  how- 
ever, did  Geraunns  find  himself  in  possession 
of  the  city  than  he  caused  the  helpless  offspring 
of  Lysimachns  to  be  slain  in  the  presence  of 
their  mother.  The  disconsolate  Arsino^now 
fled  from  Oassandria  to  Samothrace,  whence  she 
proceeded  to  Egypt^  the  country  of  her  birth. 
Here  she  was  lanoly  received  by  her  brother 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  king,  who  speedily 
became  enamored  of  her  and  made  her  his 
queen.  She  had  no  issue  by  Philadelphus. 
III.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  mar- 
ried to  her  brother  Philopator.  whom  we  ac- 
companied to  the  war  agamst  Antiochus.  Af- 
ter her  return  to  Alexandria,  a  courtier  named 
Philamon  put  her  to  death  by  order  of  the 
king.  But  ner  murder  was  subsequently  aveng- 
ed by  her  friends,  who  killed  Philamon  and 
all  his  family.  This  queen  bore  Ptolemy  £pi- 
phanes  to  Philopator.  lY.  A  daughter  of 
rtolemy  sumamed  Auletes^  was  proclaimed 
queen  by  the  Alexandrians  after  hftr  brother 
Ptolemy  Dionysius  had  become  prisoner  to 
Ottsar.  She  subsequently,  however,  fell  into 
tiie  hands  of  the  conqueror,  was  carried  to 
Bome,  and  served  to  adorn  his  triumph.  Her 
deportment  while  passing  through  that  cruel 
oraeal  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  of  CfBsar,  who  presently  restored  her 
to  liberty,  and  permitted  ner  to  return  toE^t 
Her  end  was  unfortunate.  Antony  at  the  insti- 
gation of  her  sister  Cleopatra,  had  her  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus,  whither 
she  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  barbarously  mur- 
dered. 

ARSON,  in  criminal  law,  the  malidoua  and 
wilful  bunung  of  the  house  of  another.  To 
o<Mistitute  the  offence  8  things  must  concur :  1. 
There  must  be  an  actual  consumption  by  fire 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  house  (which  com- 
prehends not  omy  the  dwelling  but  outhouses 
appurtenant  thereto);  the  slightest  charring, 
but  not  the  scorching  of  the  wood,  is  enough. 
2.  The  house  bumed  must  be  another's :  for  a 
man  to  bum  down  his  own  is  not  arson,  though 
if  in  so  doing  he  set  fire  to  his  neighbor's,  it  is 
the  same  as  if  that  had  been  fired  in  the  first 
instance,  since  a  man  has  no  right  to  use  his 
own  property  to  the  injury  of  another's,  and 
is  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  acts.  8.  The  burning  must  be  malicious 
and  wilM ;  if  it  result  from  accident,  or  mis- 
chance, it  is  not  arson,  but  trespass.  These 
rules  of  the  common  law  have,  however,  been 
modified  more  or  less  by  statute^  both  in  England 
and  America.  It  is  made  arson  to  bum  other 
things,  such  as  comridu  in  England,  beside 
houses;  and  the  general  and  statutory  provi- 
ttons  are  such  as  not  tjp  make  it  a  necessary  ele- 


ment of  the  crime,  that  the  house  should  belong 
to  another,  especially  if  it  be  a  dweUing-hoDse) 
in  occupation  at  the  time.  Most  statates  on 
the  subject  establish  different  degrees  of  anon, 
according  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence;  to 
each  of  which  proportionate  penalties  are  it- 
fixed. — ^The  old  writers  speak  of  arson,  high- 
way robbery,  and  ravage  (aqfoptdatio  agm%m\ 
as  hostile  acts,  bordering  upon  treason,  aU  of 
which  were  denied  benefit  of  clergy  at  common 
law.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  arson  was  by 
statute  declared  to  be  high  treason,  and  Tinted 
with  the  penalties  thereof.  It  has  always  been 
punished  with  great  severity.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  the  incendiary  was,  by  a  kind  of  la 
talianii,  burned  alive.  Arson  is  stall  a  ca^Htal 
offence  in  England,  and  in  many  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  a  dweUinff-house  bnmed  m 
the  night-time.  In  some  of  tihe  states  the  pen- 
alty of  imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  a  less  pe- 
riod of  time,  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
death.  Arson  of  a  less  heinous  character  is 
punished  less  severely.  The  tendency  in  this 
country  is  to  confine  the  punishment  of  death 
to  the  crimes  of  treason  and  murder. 

ART,  Fnns  Asm  Art  is  the  means  em- 
ployed by  man  to  adapt  existing  things  in  the 
natural  world  to  his  material  necessities,  and  his 
intellectual  tastes.  Man  finds  himself  in  the 
world  without  food,  raiment,  or  habitation; 
this  first  want  stimulates  his  invention,  and  out 
of  some  material  at  hand  he  constructs  an  im- 

Slement  to  secure  food ;  next  the  means  of  pro- 
ucingfire;  then  he  invents  cooking  utensils^ 
and  as  he  advances  in  civilization,  he  raises 
cooking  into  an  urt  regulated  by  the  combined 
sciences  of  physiology  and  chemistry.  Thus 
he  invents  machinery  of  every  variety  to  cany 
on  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  by  art 
For  instance,  the  Esquimaux*  hut  and  the  wig- 
wam of  the  x^orth  American  Indian,  supply  the 
mde  want  of  shelter ;  but  with  the  increase  rf 
man's  abilities  and  resources,  necessity  and 
taste  urge  him  on  to  the  most  complicated  and 
beautifm  stractures.  The  first  music  is  merely 
a  discordant  succession  of  sounds,  but  by  means 
of  art  it  has  been  carried  to  the  most  perfect 
harmonies.  In  the  same  way  the  savage  war- 
dance  has  been  converted  into  an  elegant  and 
health-promoting  exercise.  The  operation  w 
art  is  also  seen  in  the  indescribable  varieti^  of 
costume  with  which  man  firom  time  to  time 
has  di^gured  or  adorned  himself.  In  the  he- 
ginning,  art  and  invention  are  synonymous;  for 
mstanoe,  in  the  manufacture  of  glassware,  the 
means  were  invented  by  the  aid  of  art ;  but  the 
art  of  producing  tiiose  wares  continues,  and  is 
improved  after  the  invention  has  been  per- 
fected.—The  mechanic  arts  are  those  whidi 
comprehend  the  means  of  promoting  and  fadfi- 
tatii^  the  necessities  of  existence.  The  fine 
arts  be^n  with  omamentatdon.  A  canister  or 
flask  well  secured,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  con- 
tain powder  with  safety ;  but  when  it  becomes 
carved  or  embossed  with  emblems  of  the  hunt, 
it  becomes  a  product  of  taste.  A  trou^  of  bark 
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80  placed  as  to  convey  water  from  one  point  to 
another,  is  an  example  also  of  art ;  bat  when 
the  Bomans  bailt  their  funoua  aqneidncta,  with 
arch  upon  arch  stretching  for  miles  across  the 
coontrj,  they  had  called  m  the  aid  not  merely 
of  art)  bat  of  fine  art^  and  that  on  a  very  srand 
and  noUe  scale.  So  too  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest stmctore  to  protect  against  the  elements, 
might  be  osed  as  a  place  for  divine  worship ; 
bat  when  the  Egyptians  and  the  Grecians  bmlt 
their  temples,  the  fine  arts  were  called  into  nse 
to  adorn  them  with  symbolic  carvings  and 
synunetrical  forms.  As  more  striking  exam- 
ples of  the  fine  arts  in  this  respect,  the  chorch 
of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople^  and  St  Peter's 
at  Borne,  may  serve.  In  these,  we  find  archi- 
tecture, scolptore,  and  painting,  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  ornate  combination,  only  com- 
plete, however,  when  we  have  also  the  cere- 
monies of  the  chorch  and  the  sublime  music  of 
religion.  Art  administers  to  the  necessities  of 
life,  while  in  addition  to  this  the  fine  arts  ad- 
dress the  imagination.  Thos  in  civilized  na- 
tions, in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
intellect  and  fancy,  we  find  the  fine  arts  enter- 
ing laigely  into-  the  ornamentation  of  even  the 
most  oonunon  as  well  as  the  greatest  objects. 
Each  of  these  is  treated  under  its  appropriate 
head.  See  Abohitxotube,  Dancing,  Mirsio, 
Paisting,  and  Soulftubk.  See  also  M&* 
THsnce. 

ART  AND  PART,  a  Scotch  kw  term,  signify- 
ing complicity  in  both  contrivance  and  perpe- 
tration of  crime ;  at  once  covering  our  own 
law  terms  accessoiy  and  prlncipaL 

ART-UNION,  a  name  given  to  societies  for  the 
encooragement  of  the  fine  arts  by  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art  out  of  a  common  fund  raised  in 
small  subscriptions  or  shares^  and  their  distribu- 
tion by  lot.  The  idea  originated  with  H. 
Henniu,  an  eminent  French  amateur,  who  in 
1814  founded  a  society  of  this  kind  in  Paris, 
which  in  1816  was  merged  into  the  SoeUU  da 
ami  da  Arts.  In  Germanv,  the  first  art- 
imion  was  founded  at  Mnmch  in  1838,  by 
Domenico  Qaaglio,  Stieler,  Peter  Hess,  and  other 
artists.  This  union  has  more  than  8,000  mem- 
hers,  and  in  the  18  first  years  of  its  exiatence 
paid  on  an  avenuro  |4,000  a  year  for  works  of 
art.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  Alexander  von 
Eomboldt  took  an  active  part  in  the  establish- 
ment in  1828  of  the  Berlin  art-union«  Since 
that  time,  Dresden  and  Leipsio  have  followed 
the  example:  indeed,  art-unions  have  spread  all 
orer  Germany,  until  at  this  moment  there  are  60 
in  active  operation.  In  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Bres- 
lao,  Stettin,  &e^  fine  galleries  of  art  are  con- 
nected with  them.  In  Bremen,  a  fine  hall  has 
been  built  for  the  use  of  the  art-union.  The  DQs- 
aeldorf  and  Frankfi)rt-on-the-Main  art-unions, 
the  Prague  art-union  under  the  direction  of 
Count  Franz  Tbun,  the  Austrian  art-union,  which 
wasestablished  in  1850,  independently  of  the  Vi- 
enna art-union,  all  pay  much  attention  to  mon- 
unentaland  ardiiteotural  act  The  Cologne  art- 
nnion  takes  an  active  part  in  the  completion  of 


the  Cologne  oathedraL  In  1861  Roman  Catholic 
art-unions  were  set  on  foot^  and  at  the  synod  of 
Elberfeld,  in  1851,  the  question  of  Protestant  art- 
unions  was  agitated,  and  in  1853  several  evangel* 
ical  societies  were  established.  All  these  various 
art-unions  have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
fine  arts  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  that  of 
Diisseldor^  which  was  founded  in  1829^  and  dur- 
ing the  20  first  years  of  its  existence  laid  out  on 
an  average  $10,000  a  year  for  works  of  art,  as 
for  instance:  24  paintings  for  altars,  11  oil 
paintings  for  public  buildings,  including  the 
frescoes  in  the  city  haU  of  Elberfeld,  and  the 
fresco  paintings  in  the  emperor^s  hall  at  Aix-la- 
Chapeue.  Irom  Germany  the  idea  spread  over 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  in  1884  found 
its  way  into  Great  Britain.  From  a  report 
issued  in  1886  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  we  tidce  the  following  re- 
marks:— 

**  These  aaaodatloiis,  for  tlie  porehaM  of  pietnres  to  be 
dittribated  bv  lot,  form  one  of  the  nu&y  iiwtaiieee  in  the 
preeent  ace  of  the  edventeges  of  oomblnatioiL  The  smell- 
neaa  of  tEe  eontribatioiis  required  brlnge  together  a  large 
maae  of  sabecribertf  many  of  whom,  withont  aneh  a  system 
of  aasoeiatlon,  wonld  never  have  been  patrons  of  the  arts."* 

Some  time  after  the  appearance  of  this  report,  in 
1837,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  £  wart  M.  P.,  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee referred  to,  and  4  other  members  of 
parliament,  established  the  ^  London  Art 
Union,''  which  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
subscriptioD,  which  in  1887  amounted  to  only 
about  $600,  reached  in  1856  the  amount  of  about 
$90,000.  The  success  of  the  London  art-union 
has  given  rise  to  many  similar  associations  in  va- 
rious towns  of  England,  and  also  to  an  association 
for  tiie  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland. 
The  first  society  of  this  description  in  the  United 
States  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1889  under 
the  title  of  the  ^*  American  Art  Union/'  and  was 
in  active  existence  until  the  dose  of  1851.  In 
1849  it  had  18,960  members  and  an  income  of 
$96,800.  It  distributed  that  year  1,010  works 
of  urL  including  paintings^  bronzes,  and  medals^ 
and  lOso  18,960  engravings,  and  as  many  more 
sets  of  litliographed  designs  in  outline.  Its 
operations  for  18  years  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  Number  of  subscriptions,  89,610: 
amount  of  receipts,  $458,858  20:  number  of 
paintings,  statuettes,  medals,  and  bronzes,  pur- 
chased for  distribution,  4,402;  number  of  en- 
gravings, including  sets  of  prmts  and  litho- 
ffraphed  outlines  given  to  its  members,  165,767. 
During  the  hist  8  years  it  also  ftamished  to  each 
of  its  subscribers  an  illustrated  monthly  publi- 
cation devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution, 
and  also  to  art  news  and  essays,  and  criticisms 
on  art  subjects.  The  close  of  the  American 
art-union  in  1851  was  exclusively  owing  to 
the  interference  of  the  law  in  the  state  of  New 
York  with  the  system  of  distribution  by  lottery. 
The  same  difficultv  existed  in  England  in  refer- 
ence to  the  London  art-union;  but  there  it 
has  been  obviated  by  a  new  act  of  parliament. 
It  seems  that  in  New  York  a  simiUr  act  could  not 
be  passed  without  a  change  of  the  constitution. 
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ABTA  (anciently  Ambrada  and  Ambradiw 
Sinos),  a  golf  and  town  of  Albania,  on  the  boun- 
dary Hne  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  gulf 
is  25  miles  long  and  from  4  to  10  wide.  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  of  about  half  a  mile  general 
width.  The  gu]f  is  surrounded  with  high  land. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  is  the 
small  town  of  Prevesa,  and  on  the  south  is  the 
town  of  Vonitza.  The  rivers  Luro  and  Arta 
flow  into  the  gulf;  they  are  onlv  navigable  for 
boats.  The  little  town  of  Arta,  from  which  the 
gulf  takes  its  name,  is  about  7  miles  up  the 
river.  It  is  govemeid  by  a  Bey,  and  is  in  the 
pashalio  of  Yannina.  It  was  stormed  by  Marco 
jBozzaris  in  1828  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, and  has  never  recovered  its  former 
proe{)erity.  A  bridge  built  by  the  Venetians 
over  the  river  still  remains;  it  is  200  yards 
long,  and  the  height  of  the  centre  above  the 
river  is  100  feet  The  gulf  abounds  with  sar- 
dines. 

ABTABANirS,  a  native  of  Hyrcaniaj  who 
assassinated  Xerxes,  and  incited  one  of  his  sons 
to  kill  another  in  order  that  he  might  then  kill 
the  survivor  and  seize  the  crown.  He  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  murder  the  second  son,  and  was 
killed  himself. 

ABTABAZUS,  son  of  Phamaces,  a  Persan 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  He  com- 
manded a  division  at  Platsa.  After  the  defeat, 
he  led  his  men  by  forced  marches  to  Byamtium, 
whence  he  transported  to  Asia  the  remnant  of  it 
which  cold,  fatigue,  and  the  sword,  had  spared. 

ABTAII,  GiuBXPFB,  a  brave  soldier  and 
celebrated  duelM,  was  bom  at  Mazara,  in 
Sicily,  and  died  at  Naples,  in  1679,  a^  51. 
He  was  kniffhted  for  his  bravery  durmg  the 
siege  of  Oandia  by  the  Turks,  and  on  his  return 
to  Europe  was  much  noticed  by  several  princes, 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  tiie  emperor  Leo- 
pold among  others.  His  skill  as  a  duellist 
g lined  him  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  du  Sang, 
e  cultivated  a  literary  taste^  and  wrote  several 
poems. 

ABTAUD.  Nicolas  Loins,  a  French  scholar 
bom  at  Pans  in  1794 ;  was,  under  the  restora- 
tion, one  of  the  professors  at  the  college  Louis 
le  Cmmd,  when,  on  account  of  his  Hberal  opin- 
ions, he  was  requested  to  discontinue  his  ser- 
vices. After  the  revolution  of  1880  he  became 
inspector  of  the  academy  of  Paris,  inspector- 
general,  chevalier,  and  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  He  is  the  author  of  an  essay  on 
the  poetical  genius  of  the  19th  century,  and  of 
translations  of  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  Caosar's  Oom- 
mentaries.  In  1840  the  fVench  government 
sent  him  to  Algiers  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  public  schools  in  the  colony. 

ARTAUD  DE  MONTOB,  Albxib  Fbanqoib, 
chevalier,  a  French  diplomatist  and  author,  bom 
at  Paris  in  1772,  died  in  1849,  was  for  many 
years  the  secretary  of  the  French  embassy  at 
Bome,  and  became  the  biographer  of  the  pope, 
Pius  yn.  For  some  time  he  was  superseded 
inhis  diplomatic  mission  by  Ohateaubriand,  who. 


however,  on  retiring  after  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Enghien,  made  place  again  for  Artaud^ 
who  remained  in  Rome  until  1805,  when  he 
was  appointed  charge  d^affiiires  at  Florence.  In 
1807  he  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  frus- 
trate Napoleon^s  ambitious  designs  upon  Tds- 
oany,  and  was  recalled.    In  1880  he  retired  from 

Eublio  life,  and.  in  the  same  year,  he  was  dected 
onorary  memoer  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions in  the  place  of  the  marquis  de  YUledeoi]. 
ABTAXATA,  an  andent  city,  on  the  Aras, 
68  miles  6.  S.  E.  of  Erivan,  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  Armenia,  and  now  in  ruins.  It  was  de- 
stroyed with  fire  by  the  Roman  general  Oor- 
bulo,  but  rebuilt  by  liridates,  who  called  it 
Keromia.  In  A.  D.  870  it  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  who  partlaUy  destroyed  it  and  carried 
into  captivity  most  of  its  inhabitants.  In  A.  D. 
450  a  Deubous  council  was  hdd  here,  at  which 
the  patriarch  Joseph  presidedL 

ARTAXERXES,  or  Abiozebzbs,  a  Persisn 
compound  word,  signiMng,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, ^*  great  warrioi^,"  and  the  titie  of  several 
Persian  Kings.  I.  Astaxsbxxb  I.,  snrnamed 
Longimanus,  according  to  some  authorities,  on 
account  of  one  of  his  arms  bttng  longer  than 
the  other,  or,  according  to  others,  on  aooount  of 
the  uncommon  size  of  his  hands.  He  was  the 
8d  son  of  Xerxes  I.,  and  was  brought  to  the 
Persian  throne  by  the  assasennation  (J  his  father 
and  elder  brother  Darius  by  Artabanns  (465 
B.  CX),  the  captain  of  the  guard.  Artazerzes 
nearly  shared  the  same  &te  by  the  same  hand, 
but  ue  attempt  being  discovered,  the  dagger 
of  the  son  avenged  the  double  murder  of  lus 
houses  and  sav^  his  own  life.  Troubles  in 
Bactna,  ezdted  by  his  eider  brother  Bjataspn, 
immediately  engaged  his  attention.  Meanwhile 
Egypt,  which  had  been  a  Persian  province  ever 
since  its  reduction  by  Cyrus  (535  R.  0.),  sozed 
upon  the  favorable  opportunity,  and,  for  the  8d 
time,  revolted  against  the  Perdan  yokei  The 
lud  a^orded  by  we  Athenians  to  Eg^pt  rendered 
this  struggle  more  severe  and  protracted  than 
the  former  two.  Artaxerxes  at  length  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  to  evacuate  Egypt,  leaving 
It  then  a  matter  of  small  difficulty  to  i^uoe  it 
to  subjection.  The  Athenians,  however,  once 
in  arms,  continued  the  struggle  on  their  own 
account  under  Oimon  with  various  success^ 
until  Oimon  being  sudd^y  cut  off  by  disease, 
a  peace  was  concluded,  having  for  its  basis  the 
virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  Ionian  indqtend- 
ence,  and  imposing  humiliating  restrictions  on 
the  naval  movements  of  the  Persians.  The 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  lasted  Ibr  89  years^ 
when  it  was  ended  by  his  death  (425  B.  C), 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes  iL 
The  reign  of  Artaxerxes  vi  mostiy  filled  with  the 
exciting  stru^les  of  Baetria  and  Egypt  above 
mentioned,  but  during  suoh  intervals  of  peace  as 
were  permitted  to  him,  he  gave  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  His  memory  is  preserved 
in  history  as  a  prince  of  amiable  manners,  and 
noble  and  generons  diaraoteR    The  PeraiaA 
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dynasty  was  weakened  rathertluuiBtrengUiened, 
bowever,  in  his  reign.  He  refnaed,  donbtleas 
from  politic  conmderation&  to  take  any  part  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  was  commenced 
daring  hia  reign,  althongh  scdidted  both  by 
Athena  and  Sparta.  Artaxerxes,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Josephns,  the  Septnagint,  and  the 
book  of  Eadras,  ia  snppoaed  to  have  been 
the  Ahasnenia  mentioned  in  Esther,  who 
^^  reigned  from  India  even  into  Ethiopia, 
over  one  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  prov- 
inoea.^^  II.  Abtaxkrxim,  snmamed  Mnemon, 
an  aooeont  of  his  good  memory,  was  eldest  son 
of  Darins  II.,  and  ancoeeded  to  the  throne  of 
his  father  405  B.  0.  His  younger  brother 
Gyros,  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  daimed  the 
throne,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  first-born 
of  hia  faiher  after  his  accession,  and  raised  a 
revolt  in  hia  own  &vor.  Artaxerxes  quelled 
the  revolt,  took  Gyrus  prisoner,  but  spared  him 
from  death  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother,  and 
restored  him  to  the  procnratorship  of  Asia 
Minor.  Oyms,  untouched  by  gratitude,  raised 
a  new  conspirBoy,  which,  under  the  command  of 
Clearehua,  fbught  at  Ounaxa,  where  both  Oyrua 
and  Olearehua  were  shun,  and  from  which  point 
commenced  the  famous  retreat,  known  in  histo- 
ry as  ^'the  retreat  of  the  Ten  lliouaand,''  and  so 
Artaxerxes  was  put  into  quiet  possession  of  the 
Persian  throne  (401  B.  0).  (For  a  full  account 
of  this  expedition  of  Cyrus,  see  the  '^Anabasis"  of 
Xenoph^HL)  This  expedition,  so  disastrous  to 
the  c(»qnraoy,  was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  a 
war  which  immediately  after  broke  out  be- 
tween Peraia  and  LacedflDmon.  The  position 
which  the  Laoedffimoniana  had  assumed  in  the 
eiqiedition  by  Ovrus  waa  an  abundant  occasion 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Ar- 
tazerxea.  Agesihins,  king  of  Laoedflemon,  was 
placed  by  the  ephori  in  command  of  the  Spartan 
forces  in  Ama.  At  the  most  critical  period  of 
tfao  expedition,  just  as  Agesilans,  convinced  of 
the  interaal  weakness  ot  the  Parian  dynas^, 
was  preparing  a  descent  upon  the  vei^  heart  of 
the  empire,  he  was  ordered  home  by  the  ephori 
to  defend  the  country  from  a  powerfril  league 
which  had  been  formed  through  the  intiiguea 
of  Artaxerxes  with  the  Athenians,  by  appnuing 
to  their  hatred  of  the  Spartan  influence  among 
the  Grecian  states.  This  enabled  Artaxerxes  to 
give  a  saccesBfol  issue  to  the  war  with  Laced»* 
men,  rq>ened  the  combination  of  the  Gredan 
states  against  Lacednmon,  and  so  hastened  the 
dedine  of  the  fi^iartan  power.  Overwhelmed 
by  these  accumniiated  fbes,  Sparta  consented  to 
the  hmniUating  peace  of  Antalddaa  (887  B.  0.), 
in  which  she  reogned  every  thing  at  which  the 
eoospiracy  of  Gyrus  had  in  the  outset  aimed, 
though  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  less  disad- 
vantageous to  Sparta  than  to  the  other  states. 
Evagoras,  refusing  his  assent  to  the  treaty  which 
yieldsd  np  Cyprua  to  the  Persian  power,  made 
aresistaDce  of  10  years,  and  finally  suocumbedi 
Artaxerxes  next  prosecuted  a  war  against  the 
Qt^rii,  in  person,  and  rendered  them  tributary. 
He  next  turned  hia  forces  against  Egypt^  but 


ftiled  through  the  unskilfbl  management  of  his 
general,  Phamabazus.  Twelve  years  later  he 
renewed  the  attempt  with  the  same  result.  He 
married  2  of  his  own  daughters,  and  put  to  death 
his  eldest  son,  having  detected  him  in  a  con- 
spiracy, and  was  succeeded  at  his  death  (which 
occurred  860  B.  0.,  after  a  reign  of  45  years) 
by  his  son  Gchus.  III.  Ochus,  on  his  accession, 
assumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  He  was  the 
8d  son  of  Artaxerxes  II.  He  is  remarkable  in 
history  for  his  cruelty  and  lack  of  principle. 
The  principal  event  of  his  reign  was  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  power,  and  its 
subjugation  to  the  Persian  throne  (854  B.  C). 
But  it  is  recorded  that  he  treated  the  Egyptian 
religion  with  such  great  disrespect  in  his  triumph, 
that  on  his  return  into  his  own  country  he  was 
assassinated  by  an  Egyptian.  This  may  not  be 
true.  The  time  of  his  death  is  generally  set 
down  888  B.  0. 

ABTEDI,  PxTBB,  a  Swedish  physician,  a 
contemporary  and  intimate  of  Linnsus,  who 
bequeathed  to  him  his  literary  property.  He 
is  known  aa  a  diligent  writer  on  fossils  and 
quadrupeds,  and  the  works  on  these  subjects, 
which  he  intended  to  publish,  were  completed 
by  his  friends,  under  the  titles  of  BibUotheca 
jtehtkyoloffioa,^  and  PhHo$oph%a  lehihyohgica. 
He  was  drowned  at  Leyden,  1785,  in  his  80th 
year. 

ARTEMIDORUS  or  Ephxbdb,  a  Greek  geog- 
rapher who  fiourished  partly  in  the  1st  and 
piuily  in  the  Sd  century  B.  0.  He  is  said  to 
have  travelled  in  Iberia,  and  Gaul,  to  have  cir- 
cumnavigated the  Mediterranean,  and  to  have 
made  voyages  in  the  Red  sea  and  the  Indian 
ocean,  that  he  might  acquire  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  those  countries  and  seas,  and  be  able 
to  correct  the  errors  which  former  geographers 
had  &Uen  into  in  describing  them.  The  great 
work  in  which  he  embodied  the  ftnits  of  his 
travels  and  observations  consisted  originally  of 
11  books.  All  of  these  have  perished,  save  the 
fragmenta  and  extracts  that  Strabo,  Mardon, 
and  other  ancient  writers  have  preserved. 

ARTElfIS,  one  of  the  superior  divinities  of 
the  Greeks,  corresponding  with  the  Diana  of  the 
Bomans.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter^  and  Leto  (Latona),and 
the  twin  sister  of  ApoUo,  Dom  with  him  at  Delos. 
like  her  brother,  she  is  armed  with  a  bow, 
quiver,  and  arrows,  and  sudden  deaths  of  women 
are  ascribed  to  her  darts.  In  the  Troian  war 
she  sides  with  the  Trojans^  quarrels  with  Hera, 
who  takes  the  bow  firom  her  back,  and  beata 
her  with  it  She  ia  unmarried,  and  a  paragon 
of  chasti^.  She  slays  Orion  with  her  arrows, 
and  changes  Actaon  into  a  stsg  because  he  es- 
pied her  bathing.  In  conjunction  with  her 
brother,  ahe  slew  the  children  of  Niobe,  who 
had  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto.— The 
Arcadian  Artemis  was  a  goddess  of  the  nymphs. 
She  hunts  on  the  Taygetan  mountams,  and  was 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  4  stags,  with  golden  ant- 
lers.—The  Taurian  i^mis  was  a  goddeaa  hoe- 
tile  to  starang6rB|  who  demanded  the  sacrifice  of 
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all  each  people  as  were  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Tanris.  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  brought  her 
ima^e  to  Greece  with  them.  The  Tanrian  Ar- 
temis was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  Boys  scoorg- 
ed  themselves  at  her  altar,  until  it  was  covert 
with  blood« — ^The  £phesian  Artemis,  commonly 
known  as  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  was  entirely 
orientaL  Her  priests  were  eunuchs,  and  she 
was  represented  as  many  breasted.  Artemis 
was  also  identified  with  Selene,  the  moon,  by 
the  Greeks.    She  is  represented  as  a  huntress, 

a  and  nimble.  Her  hair  is  partly  tied  up, 
partly  flows  down  her  back;  the  well- 
shaped  legs  are  bare  to  the  knees.  Her  attri- 
butes are  the  l>ow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or  a 
spear,  and  stag,  on  which  she  sometimes  rides 
cross-legged,  and  hunting  hounds. 

ABTEmISTA,  a  queen  of  Halicamassus,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Xerxes.  As  a  vassal 
of  the  Persian  crown,  she  joined  the  expedition 
of  that  monarch  against  Greece,  with  a  squadron 
of  5  ships.  Before  the  battle  of  Salamis  she 
made  herself  conspicuous  by  the  wisdom  of 
her  counsel,  and  in  that  battle  she  made  her- 
self still  more  conspicuous  by  her  skill  and 
valor.  She  became  enamored  of  a  young 
Abydffian  named  Dardanus,  who  did  not  re- 
dprocate  her  affection.  This  so  enraged  her 
that  she  caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  had  his 
eyes  put  out;  but  afterward  regretting  her 
crueltv,  she  consulted  an  oracle  as  to  how  she 
should  make  atonement  for  her  crime,  where- 
on the  oracle  commanded  her  to  hasten  to 
Leucas,  and  cast  herself  into  the  sea,  which 
mandate  she  obeyed. — ^ABXBMisiiL  tiie  widow 
and  successor-  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Oaria,  cele- 
brated for  the  excessive  grief  which  she  mani- 
fested at  his  loss.  She  employed  the  most 
eloquent  rhetoricians  of  Greece  to  pronounce 
panegyrics  in  his  honor,  and  riused  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  to  his  memory  at  Halicamassus, 
She  is  even  said  to  have  mingled  the  ashes  of 
her  idol  with  her  wine,  and  to  have  made  this 
beverage  her  daily  drink,  that  she  might  the 
sooner  die  and  meet  him. 

ABTEMISIUM,  the  name  of  several  places 
in  ancient  geography.  The  most  important  of 
them  \&  the  northern  coast  and  promontory  of 
Euboea,  off  which  the  Greek  ships  fought  with 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  480  B.  0.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  temple  of  Artemis,  or  Diana. 

ABTEMON.  I.  A  theologian  who  flourish- 
ed about  A.  D.  220,  and  was  the  founder  of  a 
sect  called  the  Artemonites,  who  held  that 
Ohrist  was  a  mere  man,  only  better  than  other 
men  by  his  superior  virtues.  -  The  doctrine  of 
the  Artemonites  was  later  revived  by  Paul  of 
Samosata,  and  many  others  have  taught  it, 
from  time  to  time^  to  the  present  day.  II.  A 
painter  of  some  note  near  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  III.  A  sculptor,  who,  according  to 
Pliny,  made  statues  for  the  palace  of  the  Csasars. 

ABTERY.  Arteries  and  veins  are  two  or- 
ders of  blood-vessels  which  unite  in  their  pe- 
ripheral extremities  called  capillary  vessels,  and 
also  in  the  hearty  which  is  their  common  cen- 


tre. Arteries  carry  blood  from  the  heart  ia 
every  organ  in  the  body,  and  veins  bring  back 
the  blood  from  every  organ  to  the  heart- 
There  are  two  complete  rounds  of  circoladoii  in 
the  human  body,  one  termed  pulmonary,  and 
the  other  general  or  systemic  In  one,  the 
blood  is  carried  from  the  heart  Into  the  longs, 
to  be  there  purified  by  the  exhalation  of  ctf- 
bonio  aoidgas,  and  the  inhalation  of  pure  air,  and 
then  returned  to  the  heart  for  general  drcola- 
tion  and  nutrition.  The  pulmonary  arteries, 
therefore,  carry  impare  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  lungs,  and  the  pulmonary  veins  return  pore 
blood  to  the  heart  In  the  general  cnroulatioa 
this  order  is  reversed ;  the  arteries  convey  pure 
blood  to  all  the  organs,  and  the  veins  retont 
dark,  impure  blood  to  ^e  heart,  to  be  again 
sent  through  the  lungs  for  purification  and  re* 
generation. — ^Arteries  and  veins  are  somewhat 
different  in  structure.  The  walls  of  arteriea 
are  relatively  strong  and  elastic,  remaining  firm, 
cylindrical,  and  open,  when  divided,  while  the 
walls  of  veins  are  thin,  and  easily  collapse  when 
empty.  The  walls  of  arteries  are  composed  of 
8  coats,  the  middle  coat  beinff  very  strong,  the 
others  membranous  and  leas  elastic.— The  arte- 
ries pulsate  in  every  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
heart  impels  new  volumes  of  blood  throng 
them  at  every  pulsation.  They  terminate  in 
minute  capillary  vessels,  which  supply  the  or* 
gans  with  new  blood,  and  then  pass  into  the 
veins  to  carry  off  the  impure  blood  returned  in 
exchange.  The  terminations  of  the  arteries  are 
termed  arterial  capillaries,  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  veins,  venous  capillaries,,  the  worn  oapu* 
haj  in  both  cases  denoting  the  hair-like  fine- 
ness of  these  minute  vessels. — ^Bloodis  impelled 
through  the  arteries  by  the  contractionB  of  the 
heart,  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  the  natural 
elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls,  as  it  proceeds; 
but  in  the  veins  the  blood  is  forced  onward  bj 
the  pressure,  and  the  movements  of  con- 
tiguous organs  on  tiie  walls  of  the  veins,  and 
also  by  a  partial  vacuum  and  power  of  suction 
in  the  heart  itself;  produced  oy  the  alternate 
emptying  and  filling  of  the  anrides  and  ventri- 
cles of  either  side.  The  movement  of  the  blood 
within  the  veins  is  not  so  vigorous,  however, 
and  valves  are  placed  in  many  parts  to  chsxk 
the  backward  flow,  which  may  at  times  arise 
from  want  of  external  pressure,  or  suffident 
central  and  internal  suction  to  carry  it  steadily 
forward.  No  valves  exist  in  arteries,  as  no 
such  backward  flow  occurs,  except  at  tiie 
mouth  of  the  aorta,  where  a  temporary  baA- 
ward  flow  occurs,  as  the  left  ventride  expands 
to  receive  a  new  supply  of  blood  from  the  left 
auricle  above. — Arteries  are  subject  to  disease 
and  dilatations  which  form  pulsating  tumors 
of  a  dangerous  kind,  technicaUy  callea  ^'anea- 
rism&"  The  wounds  of  arteries  are  also  verj 
dangerous,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  thq 
blo^  gushes  fi^m  the  wound.  The  P'*!*? 
modes  of  stopping  hemorrhage  from  a  wounded 
artery  are  pressure,  twisting  of  the  bleeding 
vessel,  and  ligature  above  the  wound. 
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ARTE6IAIT  WELLS.  Th«M  are  so  named 
from  the  pro^inoeof  Artois  in  France^  anciently 
called  Artesinm,  in  T^hich  they  have  for  a  long 
time  been  in  use.  They  appear  to  have  been 
kaown  to  the  andeota^  being  oooadonally  al- 
luded to  by  some  of  their  writers.  The  Obi- 
neee  also  used  them  at  an  early  period.  Arte- 
sian ireUs  are  small  holes  sank  in  the  earth  br 
boriagy  through  which  currents  of  water,  stmck 
at  great  depSis,  rise  toward  the  snr&oe,  and 
sometimes  flow  over.  Water  thns  pressed  up 
most  have  its  sonree  in  some  more  elevated 
lands,  and  be  confined  in  the  strata  of  rock, 
throogh  which  it  has  percolated;  precisely  as 
water  is  conveyed  in  pipes  below  the  surface^ 
and  is  pressed  np  into  our  houses  to  a  height 
nearly  equal  to  that  at  which  the  pipes 
commenced.  Water  finds  its  way  down  into 
the  earth  by  flowing  into  the  crevices  and 
diaams  of  the  rocks,  and  by  percolatlnff  through 
the  porous  strata.  In  a  region  of  umestone 
rocks  it  hoUows  out  for  itself  its  own  bed,  by 
disBolving  the  limestone,  and  even  in  this  way 
produces  great  caves.  The  large  streams  that 
flow  through  theee,  and  the  innmnerable  little 
sobterranean  rivulets  circulate  between  the  lay- 
ers of  rook,  seeking  constantly  lower  levels. 
When  forced  by  the  pressure  behind,  they  are 
poshed  up  through  any  apertures  they  meet,  or 
that  are  opened  for  them^  and  flow  out  as 
springs  or  as  artesian  wells.  To  sink  a  well  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  bringing  up  a  supply  of  water,  it  is  essential 
that  the  spot  selected  snould  be  of  a  lower  level 
than  other  lands  in  the  vicinity,  though  these 
higher  lands  may  be  several  miles  oil  The 
strata  of  rock  also  should  be  inclined  toward 
the  bw«r  level ;  for  if  the  dip  should  be  in  the 
oppoate  direction,  the  probability  is  that  the 
waters  would  find  their  way  down  the  slope 
instead  of  aorosB  the  layers.  In  tdmost  all 
groups  of  stratified  rooks,  some  of  the  strata 
are  impermeable  to  water ;  down  these  the 
waters  must  fiow  as  upon  a  tight  floor.  In  a 
region  of  unstratified  rocks,  or  where  the  strata 
are  greatly  disturbed,  and  lie  in  irroralar  posi- 
tiona,  much  uncertainty  must  attend  the  sink- 
mg  of  these  wells.  But  by  going  to  very  great 
depths,  wherever  the  surface  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  country  around,  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  striking  water  that  has  its  source  at  a 
Iiigher  leveL  Underground  currents  are  met 
with  frequently  at  different  depths,  confined  be- 
tween diflferent  strata  of  rock,  and  having  no 
connection  with  each  other.  If  the  first  sup- 
plies struck  do  not  rise  to  the  desired  height, 
&e  boring  is  continued  in  search  of  others  be- 
low that  wilL  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the 
head  of  water  is  at  so  high  an  elevation,  that 
the  column  bursts  forth  from  the  ground  as  a 
fountain,  throwing  up  a  continual  jet  d'eaa. 
The  principle  is  precisely  that  of  our  artificial 
fountains.  By  raising  the  water  above  the  sur- 
^  in  a  pipe,  and  letthig  it  flow  over,  conve- 
nient water^wer  is  obtained.  Artesian  wells 
^apphed  to  this  purpose  at  many  localities  in 


France,  the  quantity  of  water  they  supply  being 
found  sufficient  to  run  heavy  machinery. — ^These 
wells  are  particularly  valuable  in  a  region 
where  water  is  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Upon 
arid  plains  and  prairies  on  limestone  forma^- 
tions  through  which  the  surface  water  soon 
finds  its  way  and  is  lost,  they  are  of  great  im- 
portance. The  natives  of  some  parts  of  the 
desert  of  Sahara  have  sunk  them  with  success 
to  the  depth  of  1,200  feet.  Their  successful  in- 
troduction in  the  dry  limestone  region  of  iUa- 
bama,  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by  their  gene- 
ral use  in  similar  localities  throughout  the  west- 
em  states.— From  the  great  depth  at  which  the 
currents  of  water  are  reached,  their  supplies 
may  be  regarded  as  permanent^  provided  so 
many  wells  are  not  sunk  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood as  to  endanger  exhausting  the  largest 
reservoirs.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  height  to  which  the  waters  rise, 
diminishes  as  the  number  of  the  weDs  is  in- 
creased. In  1888,  the  supply  of  water  from 
them  was  estimated  at  6,000,000  gallons  daily, 
and  in  1851  at  nearly  double  the  amount^  and 
the  average  annual  fidl  of  the  height  of  the 
water  is  aoout  2  feet.  But  in  cases  of  single 
weUs.  the  supply  of  water  or  the  height  to 
which  it  rises  is  seldom  known  to  vary.  One 
at  Lillers  (Pas  de  Oalais)  has  been  in  steady  op- 
eration since  the  year  1126.  By  their  depth, 
also,  the  water  brought  up  is  warmer  than  that 
found  near  the  surface.  This  increase  of  tem- 
perature with  the  depth  takes  ^ace  at  different 
rates  in  different  places.  At  raris,  where  the 
mean  temperature  at  the  surface  is  10^.6  0.= 
51^  F.,  the  water  of  the  artesian  well  of  Gre- 
nelle  is  82^  F.  fh>ma  depth  of  1,797  feet,  which 
is  about  1^  F.  for  every  58  feet  deep.  At  St 
Louis,  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  1,515 
feet  is  18^.18  F.  higher  than  the  mean  tempera^ 
ture  at  the  surfiuse,  making  the  increase  1^  F. 
for  every  88.8  feet  descent.  At  Charleston,  S. 
0.,  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  surfiuso 
is  68''  F. :  at  600  feet  it  is  78<>.5  F. ;  at  1,000  feet, 
84"^ ;  and  at  1,106  feet,  88®.  The  average  rate 
of  increase  is  about  1®  F.  for  every  52}  feet,  as 
stated  by  Pro£  Hume,  of  the  state  military 
academy. — ^The  hot  springs  that  flow  out  to  the 
surface  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  are  natural 
artesian  wells  rising  from  great  depths.  In 
Virginia  these  springs  are  found  along  the  lines 
of  great  faults  or  breaks  in  the  stratiflcation  of 
the  rocks,  by  which  formations,  usuaUy  sepa- 
rated by  thousands  of  feet,  are  brought  mto 
contact  with  each  other. — ^Warm  waters  obtain- 
ed by  artesian  wells  have  been  applied  to  use- 
fdl  purposes  connected  with  manufacturing. 
They  are  especially  valuable  where  pure  water 
of  a  uniformly  warm  temperature  is  required. 
In  Witrtemberg,  large  manufactories  are  warmed 
by  the  water  being  sent  through  them  in  metal- 
lic pipes.  A  constant  temperature  of  47®  is 
thus  maintained  when  the  temperature  without 
is  at  zero.  Hospitals  and  greenhouses  are  also 
kept  warm  in  the  same  manner. — ^The  strata  of 
days,  sands,  and  limestones,  which  form  the 
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tertiary  banns  of  London  and  Paria,  are  partioa- 
larly  well  arranged  for  fhmishing  water  bj 
artesian  wells.  Oovering  areas  of  many  square 
miles,  the  slope  of  the  strata  is  toward  the  cen- 
tre of  the  basin,  and  here,  at  the  depth  to  which 
these  reach,  the  waters  must  collect  in  large 
quantities.  The  strata,  moreover,  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  penetrate  by  boring.  In  these  basins 
are  concentrated  the  greatest  number  and  the 
most  expensive  of  these  wells.  That  of  Gre- 
ndle  in  the  Paris  basin  is  fiunous  as  the  deepest 
among  them.  It  was  commenced  in  1838  with 
the  expectation  of  obtainhig  water  at  1,200  or 
1,600  feet,  in  the  secondary  sreen  sand  forma- 
tion, which  underlies  the  chalk — the  uppermost 
member  of  this  series.  The  boring  was  com- 
menced with  an  auger  of  1  foot  difuneter.  At 
600  feet  it  was  reduced  to  9  inches;  at  1,100 
feet  to  7j  inches;  and  at  1,800  feet  to  6  indies. 
Tears  paased  as  this  work  went  slowly  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  government.  By  various 
accidents  it  #as  retarded  for  months  at  a  time. 
At  the  depth  of  1,264  feet,  the  tubing  broke 
off,  and  fell  with  270  feet  of  rods  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.  Fifteen  months  were  spent  in 
breaking  these  and  extracting  them  in  pieces. 
At  1,600  feet  the  government  would  have  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  but  for  the  urgent  appeals 
of  H.  Arago.  It  was  continued  till,  on  Feb.  20, 
1841,  at  the  depth  of  1,792  feet,  the  boring  rod 
suddenly  penetrated  the  arch  of  rock  over  the 
subterranean  waters,  and  fell  several  yards.  In 
a  few  hours  the  water  rose  to  the  surface  in  an 
immense  volume,  and  with  great  violence, 
bringing  up  sand  and  mud.  To  check  the  sup- 
ply, it  has  oeen  found  necessary  to  raise  a  ver- 
tical pipe  many  feet  into  the  air,  in  which  tiie 
water  rises  and  flows  over.  Its  temperature  is 
uniformly  82^  F.  The  extreme  depth  is  l,8a6 
feet.  The  water  is  perfectly  limpid,  and  flows 
at  the  rate  of  600,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  This 
is  the  well  that  is  made  use  of  for  warming  the 
hospitals  at  Grenelle. — ^A  deeper  well  than  this 
was  completed  at  Kissingen  in  Bavaria  in  1860. 
It  is  1,690  foet  in  sandstones,  160  in  magneaan 
limestone  (Zechstein),  and  1884  in  rock-salt. 
At  the  depth  of  1,878|  feet,  the  water  burst 
forth  in  a  column  4  inchea  in  diameter,  and  rose 
68  feet  above  the  surfiKve.  spreading  out  like  a 
palm  tree  at  the  top  of  the  Jet.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  66^  F.,  and  it  is  chiu^  with  ^  per 
cent,  of  pure  salt,  and  discharges  100  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  There  are  saline  chalybeate  springs 
in  the  vicinity,  from  which  600,000  bottles  are 
annually  exported ;  and  it  was  for  salt  water 
that  this  well  was  sunk.  Its  whole  cost  has  becoi 
£6,666.  Another  well  at  MUnden,  in  Hanover, 
has  reached  a  still  greater  depth ;  but  the  water 
rises  to  an  elevation  above  the  surface  of  only 
16  feet,  and  is  not  so  intensely  salt. — ^Artesian 
wells  sunk  for  bringing  up  salt  water  are  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  especially  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  The  deep- 
est well  in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  in 
the  world,  is  that  sunk  at  St.  Louis  by  the 
Heasna.  Belcher,  for  their  sugar  refinery.    It 


was  oommenced  in  the  spring  of  1840,  800  feet 
distant  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  420 
foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  ca^ 
boniferous  limestone  formation.   An  interestiDg 
account  of  its  OTogress  is  given  by  A.  Litton, 
M.  D.,  in  the  ^Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  of  St.  Louis,"  vol.  i,  no.  1, 1867.   The 
boring  from  the  bottom  of  an  open  well  80  feet 
deep,  was  continued  by  hand  power  throngh 
219  feet  of  calcareous  strata,  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  being  9  inches.     In  Sept  1860,  steam 
power  was  employed.     In  Sept  1861,  the  bore 
was  contracted  at  the  depth  of  467  feet  to  81 
inches.    In  April,  1862,  the  sinking  was  stoppea 
a  few  weeks  to  enlarge  the  bore  of  the  first  80 
feet  to  16  inches,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
a  large  pump  and  testing  the  water.    The  bore 
was  then  enlarged  to  6|  inches,  from  the  depth 
of  467  feet  to  1,060  feet,  and  a  4-inch  tobe  pat 
in  to  hdd  up  the  shales  of  the  last  160  feet 
The  sinking  was  then  ccmtinued  with  a  B}4Dch 
bore  till  March  19,  1864,  when  the  depth  of 
2,199  feet  was  reached,  and  the  work  stopped  in 
sUicions  and  clayey  beds  belon^ng  to  the  lower 
Silurian  formation.   The  strata  penetrated  were 
alternating  limestones,  shales,  sandstones^  with 
a  few  beds  of  chert  rook  and  maris,  which, 
by  Dr.  B.  F.  Shmnard,  of  the  state  geologicsl 
survey,  are  supposed  to  represent  the  Chemnog 
group,  the  Huoson  river  slates,  and  the  Black 
river  and  Trenton  limestones.     Below  these, 
fhim  1,616  feet,  is  a  stratum,  about  100  M 
thick,  of  a  white  soft  sandstone,  which  sppean 
to  be  the  water-bearing  stratum.    This  comes 
to  the  sur&oe  in  the  counties  to  the  west  and 
south  of  8t  Louia,  dipping  toward  the  dty. 
The  water  is  discharged  through  a  20-inch  pipe 
bolted  to  the  rock,  and  flows  over  regularly  at 
the  rate  of  76  gallons  per  minute.    Ita  tem- 
perature ia  78^.4  F.    The  mean  temperature  of 
the  place  being  66^22  F.,  the  increase  to  the 
depth  of  1,616  feet  is  equal  to  l""  F.  for  every 
88.8  feet  of  descent.    Iiie  water  provea  to  he 
unfit  for  other  than  medidDal  purposes,  having 
a  strong  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
ealty  taste.    Its  specific  mvity  at  47^  F.  is 
1.0068;  and  the  compo^on  of  ito  solid  con- 
stituents is  thus  given  by  Dr.  litton,  1,000  parts 
of  the  water  yielding  8.791  of  solid  matter. 

la  1,000  |«rti 

C^arboiuite  of  protozlda  of  Iron,  .      .OOM 

Cvbonate  of  liiD«,        ....  .1^ 

Carbonate  of  magnefila,     ....      .01« 
Chloride  of  caldam,      ....  .4M4 

CUoride  of  nttgnedmn, ^ 

Bnlphtfte  of  lime, JSiSA 

Chloride  of  potaaslum, 1608 

Chloride  of  Mdlam,      ....         <^S|^ 

BUiea, .«»* 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,        .       .       .  .01«» 

Free  caibonio  add, •»» 

a7216W 

ThedriUsuaedinthki  work  wereof  simple  iredge- 
shape  for  soft  rook,  and  four-square  for  bara 
rock.  They  screwed  into  an  iron  rod  80  feet 
long  and  24  inches  in  diameter,  w^hmg  aboat 
6001bs.  This  waa  screwed  to  a  pair  of  slip^  by 
which  anrangement  the  drilling  was  effedted  b/ 
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the  weight  of  the  har  alone.  The  main  rods 
were  hiokorj  poles  made  of  9  pieces,  split  and 
joined  together;  the  lengths  were  abont  80  feet 
each.  Thej  were  sosp^ed  to  a  spring  beam 
worked  bj  a  steam  engine  running  80  revola- 
tioDS  in  a  minate,  and  giving  a  stroke  of  14 
inches.  The  turning  of  the  rods  was  done  by 
hand.  Poor  men  were  required  to  carry  on  the 
operation.  The  time  aotuaUj  spent  upon  the 
work  was  only  88  months ;  the  whole  cost  is 
stated  bj  Dr.  lAU/m  to  have  been  not  less  than 
$10,000;  but  by  later  authority  it  appears  to 
have  exceeded  double  this  amount  It  may  with 
propriety  be  referred  to  as  an  example  alike  hon- 
orable to  the  proprietors  and  to  the  country  itselfl 
of  a  great  undertaking  being  successfully  carried 
to  its  termination  by  indivSual  enterprise  and 
perseveranoe,  without  government  aid. — Of  all 
the  wells  sunk  in  the  United  States,  none  are  so 
remarkable  for  the  difficulties  encountered  and 
SQooessfully  oreroome  as  that  at  Oharleeton, 
S.  G.  Since  the  year  1824,  no  less  than  5  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  oify  goyemment  to  ob- 
tain good  water  by  this  means.  In  1848  the 
last  operation  was  commenced  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mm.  Welton,  who  had  had  much  experi- 
ence in  sinking  artesian  wells  in  AlabaoA.  The 
strata  first  penetrated  were  alluyial  sands,  satu- 
rated with  wat#r,  which  caused  them  to  run  as 
quickaand.  These  were  shut  out  by  castpiron 
tubing  of  6  inches  diameter,  which  penetrated 
the  cLays  and  marls  of  the  postpleiocene  forma- 
tioD,  and  finally  reached  the  depth  of  280  feet, 
where  it  rested  upcm  a  rock  of  the  eocene  for* 
mation.  From  this  point  down,  idtemations  of 
hard  rod:  and  loose  sands  were  met  with,  the 
hitter  cansing  tJie  same  trouble  as  those  aboye, 
roimiog  in  and  filUog  the  well,  sometimes  even 
to  the  height  of  140  feet  up  from  the  bottom 
m  aande  nigitit.  When  it  was  found  impossi- 
Ue  to  draw  out  the  sands  from  these  beds,  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  shutting  them  out  by  tub- 
ing. The  bore  of  the  lower  part  being  first  en?> 
laiged  irom  8|  to  64  inches,  was  lined  with  sheet* 
ffon  tubes  to  the  depth  of  700  feet  Sand  fiow- 
isg  in  at  1,020  feet  rendered  it  necessary  to  take 
oat  the  thm  tubing,  and  r^laoe  it  with  heavier 
tubes  of  4  inoliea  diameter,  and  }  of  an  inch 
thiek,  which  aorewed  one  upon  another ;  this 
was  done  to  the  depth  of  1.102  fact.  The  sink- 
ing was  extended,  of  8  inch  bore,  to  1^)50  feet^ 
the  last  strata  being  sandstonea,  sand,  and  marls, 
probably  of  tiie  oretaoeous  formation.  The  dis- 
ehaige,  10  feet  above  the  sur&oe,  is  about  1,200 
piSum  an  hour.  The  water  is  saline,  and  die* 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  soft.  Its  temperature 
ieSr.  It  is  used  for  steamboats,  and  the  de- 
mand is  such  that  another  well,  80  feet  distant, 
was  commenced  in  February,  1856,  which  it  is 
intended  shall  be  carried  down  of  1  foot  bore. 
This  has  akeady  reached  the  depth  of  960  feet^ 
By  the  use  of  steam  power  the  work  is  much 
more  ranidly  oarried  on  than  was  that  of  the 
M  weu  with  horse  power.  The  whole  cost 
to  the  ctty,  of  both  wells^  has  thus  &r  been 
«boitt  135,000.— Jn  New  York  dty^  artesiaa 


wells  were  sunk  years  ago  by  Mr.  Levi  Dia- 
brow,  and  the  business  has  since  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time  by  his  son,  Mr. 
John  DLsbrow.  The  stmoture  of  the  island 
is  exceedingly  unfavorable  for  very  successful 
results  to  be  expected  from  these  enterprises, 
the  strata  being  nearly  vertical,  and  separated 
from  all  more  elevated  districts  bv  deep  salt 
water  channels.  The  supply  of  fresh  water 
likely  to  be  met  with  below  the  surface  can- 
not therefore  be  very  large;  nor  can  it,  for 
want  of  sufficient  head,  rise  to  any  great 
height  in  the  wells.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
deepest  of  these  wells  is  at  the  United  States 
hotel,  known,  when  the  well  was  sunk,  as  HolVs, 
between  Pearl  and  Water  streets.  The  boriuK 
for  the  first  126  feet  was  in  stratified  sands,  and 
blue  day  alternating  with  river  mud.  At  this 
depth  the  surface  of  the  rock  was  struck  under 
a  bed  of  coarse  gravel;  and  below  this  the 
shaft  was  continue  in  the  gneiss  rock  500  feet 
farther.  The  upper  200  feet  of  the  well  was 
bored  8  inches  in  diameter ;  the  remainder  was 
2|  inches.  The  water  for  a  time  was  tolerably 
good,  but  soon  became  impregnated  with  the 
salt  river-water,  until  it  was  at  last  rendered 
unfit  for  use.  At  the  comer  of  Bleecker  street 
and  Broadway,  a  well  was  sunk  448  feet,  of  T 
inches  bore— the  first  42  feet  through  sands  and 
gravel,  and  406  feet  through  the  hard  gneiss 
rock  of  the  island.  The  water,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Levi  Disbrow,  rose  within  80  feet  of  the  sur- 
face, and  to  tbe  amount  of  120,000  gallons  in 
24  hours.  At  the  dry  dock,  11th  street^  East 
river,  the  rook,  met  with  at  180  feet,  was  pene- 
trated 200  feet  ftirther.  Many  other  weUs  of 
this  nature  have  been  sunk  in  and  near  the  dty, 
but  with  no  features  of  particular  interest. — 
The  attention  of  the  United  States  government 
has  recentiy  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  sup- 
plying water  to  the  vast  plain  of  Llano  Estfr- 
cada  by  means  of  artesian  wells.  This  plain, 
in  t&e  82d  parallel  of  latitude,  lying  between 
Arkansas  ana  Missouri  on  the  east,  and  Mexico 
and  the  MesiUa  valley  on  the  west,  would,  if 
supplied  with  water,  9&xcd  a  route  to  the  ex- 
treme south-west,  some  hundreds  of  miles  short- 
er than  any  other.  It  is  covered  with  ahardy, 
nutritious  q>edes  of  grass,  which  the  cold  of 
winter  cannot  destroy,  and  thus  pasturase  for 
cattle  through  tbe  whole  year  is  furnished.  In 
order  to  open  tiiis  communication,  the  war  de- 
partment, in  1855,  sent  out  a  party  under  the 
direction  of  Oapt.  Pope,  for  the  purpose  of  sink- 
ing artesian  wells.  His  first  encampment  was 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Pecos  river,  m  the  82d 
parallel  of  latitude.  At  the  distance  of  15  miles 
due  east  from  this  point,  he  sunk  the  first  well. 
The  geological  formation  he  found  favorable  for 
his  work.  The  alternating  strata  of  indurated 
day  and  cretaceous  marls  were  easily  bored 
through,  and  yet  were  suffidently  hard  to  pre- 
vent tiie  walls  from  Ming  in.  At  the  depth  of 
860  feet,  the  first  stream  of  water  was  struck, 
whidi  rose  to  the  height  of  YO  feet  in  the  tub- 
ing.   At  the  depth  of  641  feet,  the  seocmd 
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stream  was  strack,  vhiob  roie  400  feet  in  the 
well.  Five  miles  eastward  from  this  pointy  in 
the  SQCoeeding  jear,  he  sank  a  second  welL 
Here  he  struck  the  same  streams  which  he  had 
before  found,  and  at  the  depth  of  860  feet  he 
struck  another  which  rose  to  the  height  of  Y50 
feet  in  the  tubing.  Having  ezperimeoted  thus 
far,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  labors,  as  his 
materials  were  exhausted ;  but  enough  has  been 
done  to  show  the  practicability  of  supplying 
water  to  this  great  plain  by  the  method  pro- 
posed, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant 
day  congress  will  make  nirther  appropriations, 
and  that  the  work  may  be  suooessfculy  completed. 
— ^There  is  a  class  of  wells  to  which  the  name 
negative  artesian  wells,  or  drain  wells,  has 
been  given,  that  are«sunk  to  convey  away  sur- 
fiice  waters  into  some  absorbing  stratum.  They 
are  of  service  particularly  about  manufactories, 
fix>m  which  large  quantities  of  impure  liquids 
are  discharged,  the  flow  of  which  upon  the 
surface  might  prove  a  nuisance.  If  there  is 
reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  any 
sandy  stratum  below  the  surfooe,  or  one  of 
limestone,  which  usually  abounds  in  fissures,  a 
well  of  this  kind  may  be  sunk  with  reasonable 
prospect  of  its  answering  the  desired  purpose. — 
The  process  of  sinking  artesian  weUs  is  called 
boring.  It  is  conducted  by  augers  or  drills  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  this  con* 
nects  by  screws  to  another  rod,  and  so  on  to 
any  length  required.  To  Uie  upper  end  of  the 
vod  a  transverse  handle  is  attached,  by  which 
the  instrument  is  partly  turned  round  by  2  men 
at  each  time  it  is  raised  and  dropped.  The 
cutting  edge  of  the  auger  or  drill  thus  chips  a 
fresh  Ime  across  the  bottom  of  the  hole  at  eadi 
blow.  The  blow  is  given  by  the  rod  fiilling  by 
its  own  weight  after  it  is  lifted  a  few  inches. 
The  lifting  is  done  by  the  men  at  the  handle 
assisted  by  another  one  at  a  higher  devation, 
who  vibrates  a  long  horizontal  pole  fastened  at 
one  end  in  a  pile  of  stones,  to  the  middle  of 
which  the  rod  is  suspended  by  a  chain.  The 
vibration  of  this  elastic  pole  lifts  and  drops  the 
rod,  and  the  workmen  turn  it  by  the  transverse 
handle.  As  the  rod  becomes  heavier  with  its 
increasing  length,  other  contrivances  are  adopt- 
ed for  raising  it ;  as  by  a  windlass  in  the  place 
of  the  pole,  a  rope  being  coiled  round  it,  one 
end  of  which  is  held  fast  by  a  laborer  as  the 
windlass  is  turned,  lifting  the  rod  hung  on  the 
other  end.  By  letting  go  the  rope  the  coil  un- 
winds, and  the  rod  falls ;  anotiier  expedient  is 
by  cams  attached  to  a  windlass.  But  the 
wei^t  of  the  rods  becomes  at  last  too  heavy  to 
be  raised  by  men,  and  machines  are  contrived 
to  be  worked  by  horse  power.  At  the  well  of 
Grenelle  it  required  8  horses  to  work  the  whim 
or  machine  for  lifting  out  the  rods.  As  the 
hole  is  carried  down,  it  is  necessary  in  most 
mtuations  to  protect  its  sides  with  tubes  of 
wrought-iron.  Sometimes  tamping  with  day 
answers  the  purpose  near  the  snrfiioe.  A  set 
of  these  tubes  is  sent  down  one  on  another  in 
lengths  of  about  tf  feet,  one  screwing  into 


another,  or  attadied  together  by  a  ooDsr.  If  s 
second  set  should  be  required  at  a  lower  depth, 
it  must  be  (^  a  less  diameter  so  as  to  gothroai^ 
the  former,  or  this  must  be  all  drawn  out  with 
instruments  pnmared  for  this  purpose,  and  tihe 
hole  enlarged.  The  various  kinds  of  instnimentB 
employed  for  dnking  the  hole,  eolarging  it, 
raising  out  the  material  as  it  aoeumulfliea,  and 
for  breaking  up  the  instruments  themsdves,  or 
the  rods  that  may  become  detadied  and  drop  in, 
are  too  numerous  and  of  too  oomplicated  fwrns 
to  be  described  without  drawings ;  and  the 
same  mav  be  said  of  the  various  opentioos 
connected  with  the  anking  of  the  holes.  The 
well-known  dow  progress  of  the  work  is  owing 
to  the  time  required  for  drawing  out  the  wlu))e 
length  of  rods  to  discharge  the  gronnd-iq>  frag^ 
ments  that  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  bok. 
This  must  be  done  with  every  few  inches  sonk, 
or  even  oftener  than  this;  and  as  the  wo^ 
used  to  be  conducted,  it  was  necessary,  after 
drawing  out  all  the  rods  to  which  the  drill  was 
attach^i,  to  send  them  down  again  with  a 
cylindrical  spoon,  eathering  np  the  fine  frag- 
ments. This  was  then  lifted  out,  each  length 
of  rod  unscrewed  as  it  came  up,  and  then  the 
whole  returned  with  the  drill  to  reoommenoe 
the  sinking.  The  length  of  time  consumed  hy 
occadonal  aoddents  hu  been  already  referred 
to  in  the  account  of  the  Qnndle  well.  An 
improved  and  more  dmple  process  has  been 
introduced,  taken  from  the  Ohinese,  by  whom 
it  has  been  in  practice  fh>m  time  immemorial 
Their  artesian  wdls  are  wondeifdl  for  their 
depth  and  numbers.  The  missionary  Imbert 
BtiU«d,  in  1827,  that  in  the  province  of  Ou  Tong 
Eiao,  in  a  district  10  leagues  long  and  4  leagues  < 
wide,  these  wdls  may  be  counted  by  "teoa  of  ! 
thousands,"  sunk  at  very  remote  periods  for 
the  sdt  water  and  bitnminons  matters  which 
come  out  with  the  waters.  These  products  are 
met  with  at  the  depth  of  nearly  1,800  feet;  and 
some  of  the  wdls  that  had  lost  them,  have  been 
carried  down  even  to  8,000  feet  From  this 
enormous  depth  currents  of  carburetted  hydro- 

§en  come  up  in  such  quantity,  that  this  is  oaed 
y  its  combustion  to  furnish  heat  for  ev^w- 
rating  the  sdt  water.  Instead  of  using  rods  to 
sink  these  wdls,  the  Chinese  saspend  the  cnt^ 
ting  drill,  which  is  attached  to  a  heavy  metaIHe 
rod  6  feet  long  and  4  indiee  in  diameter,  by  a 
rope  or  chain  which  passes  over  a  wheel 
Around  the  drill  is  a  cylindricNEd  chamber,  which, 
by  means  of  simple  valves,  takes  np  and  holds 
the  broken  firagmenta  As  Uie  rope  is  raised 
and  dropped,  it  gives  by  its  tonfon  a  ton  to 
the  driU,  causing  it  to  vair  its  poshion  at  each 
stroke.  When  the  cylinder  requires  te  be  dis- 
charged, it  is  eadly  wound  out  by  a  windbun  or 
horse-whim.  The  rope  is  protected  from  wear 
bv  knobs  of  wood  attached  to  it  at  intemJs. 
This  principle  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
Germany  to  sinking  holes  for  ventilating  mines. 
With  lai^  drills  18  indies  in  diameter,  a  hole 
of  this  size  has  been  carried  down  several  hsn* 
dred  feet  deep.    It  mi^^  also  be  wdlapplied 
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to  exploring  for  mineral  veins  and  beds  of  ooal, 
as  is  now  sometimes  done  with  the  more  ex- 
pensive process.  We  have  aothentic  aooomits 
that  in  France  by  this  new  method  an  operator, 
E  GoUet,  contracts  to  sink  wells  in  the  ohalk 
formation  as  deep  as  desired  at  9  firancs  the 
ronning  metre,  which  is  61  cents  the  foot.  His 
apparatus  costs  onlj  $100.  With  the  aid  of  9 
workmen  he  sinks  at  the  rate  of  25  to  85  feet 
a  day  in  the  chalk.  He  has  abready  snnk 
near  100  wells,  each  of  which  has  famished 
pare  water  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $60. 
With  Booh  results  it  may  well  be  regarded  as 
extraordinary  that  the  old  process  stall  continnes 
in  general  use.  The  objections  to  the  process 
sn^ested  by  Bnrat,  in  his  Qiologie  AppUgvH^ 
are  that  the  rope  is  liable  to  breuc,  that  stones 
are  liable  to  £ul  in  and  obetmct  the  operation, 
and  that  there  is  danger  of  the  apparatus  devi- 
ating in  soft  strata  from  a  vertical  oomrse,  thus 
rendering  the  tubing  impracticable. 

AKT£V£LDE.  I.  Jaoqvss  van,  a  dtizen 
of  Ghent  in  the  14th  century,  famous  as  a 
leader  in  the  popular  tumults  of  the  time,  and 
who  became  the  absolute  governor  of  Flanders, 
driving  Count  Louis  of  Or^  into  exile.  He  was 
of  a  very  distinguished  family,  but  caused  himself 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  guild  of  brewers  in  order 
to  acquire  popular  influence.  By  his  great 
riches,  talents,  and  eloquence,  he  soon  became 
a  popular  idoi^  and  was  chosen  by  60  other  cor- 
porations, beside  the  brewers,  as  their  leader. 
He  appears  to  have  governed  with  despotio 
spirit,  and  according  to  Froissart,  ^^he  had  in 
every  town  and  castiewick  through  Flanders, 
sergeants  and  soldiers  in  his  pay  to  execute  his 
orders,  and  serve  him  as  spies,  to  find  out  if 
aoj  were  inclined  to  rebel  s^nst  him,  and  to 
give  him  information.  At  the  same  time  he  ban- 
ished all  the  most  powerful  knights  and  esquires 
from  Flanders,  ana  such  citizens  from  the  prin- 
dpal  towns  as  he  thouriit  were  least  favoraUe 
to  &e  earl;  seized  one-half  of  their  rents,  giving 
the  other  m<netT  for  the  dower  of  their  wives 
and  support  of  their  children."  So  formidable 
was  the  power  of  Artevelde,  that  his  allianoe 
became  an  olgeot  of  great  interest  to  Edward 
m  of  En^bnd  in  his  designs  on  France,  and 
the  protector,  or  Buiwattt,  as  Artevelde  was 
styled,  became  a  most  intimate  Mend  of  the 
monarch,  who  aent  ambassadors  to  solicit  his 
aQiaaoe.  It  was  at  Artevelde's  instance  that 
£dward  added  the  French  Mes  to  the  royal 
ttins  of  England,  and  styled  himself  in  addition 
to  his  proper  title,  king  of  France ;  which  a»- 
nmptlonswere  oontinned  by  the  British  sover- 
eigns until  the  imion  with  Ireland.  The  reason 
of  this  pretMisioa  on  the  part  of  Edward  was 
doubtless  to  seonre  the  allegiance  of  the  Flem- 
oigB,  who  had  vowed  not  to  make  war  against 
^nnce.  Thdr  scruples  were  overoome,  but  the 
British  invasion  not  bdng  snocessfhl,  Artevelde 
l^egan  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  count  of 
^unders.  In  order  to  secure  the  protection  of 
England  he  endeavored  to  induce  the  people  to 
expel  tiie  counts  from  the  saocessionf  and  ac- 


knowledge the  Black  prince,  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward, as  their  sovereign.  This  excited  a  tumult 
which  Artevelde  in  vain  endeavored  to  pacify^ 
and  he  was  massacred  in  his  own  house  in  18i5^ 
after  10  years  of  power.  II.  Phiup  van,  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  named  in  honor  of 
Philippa  of  Hainamt,  queen  of  Edward  III., 
who  stood  godmother  at  his  baptism.  In  1882, 
nearly  40  years  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  war  had  again  broken  out  between  the 
men  of  Ghent  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  the 
people  remembering  the  former  services  of 
Jacques  van  Artevelde,  sought  his  son,  carried 
him  to  the  market-place,  and  by  acclamation 
chose  him  RuvHiert  or  governor.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  his  earliest  acts  when  in  power  was 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  by  putting 
to  deatii  12  of  the  principal  oonspirators  against 
him.  He  at  once  engaged  vigorously  in  the 
war,  and  at  the  head  ^  5,000  men  marched 
against  Bruges,  before  which  city  he  encoun- 
tered the  count  of  Flanders,  and  totally  defeat* 
ing  his  army,  entered  the  place.  He  sent  off 
to  Ghent  600  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Bruges 
as  prisonera  and  the  count  of  Flanders  himself 
escaped  witn  great  difficulty.  The  booty  whioh 
fieU  to  the  men  of  Ghent  proved  of  immense 
value,  gold,  silver,  Jewels,  and  precious  stuffii 
being  found  in  such  quantities,  that  for  a  fort- 
night 200  carts  were  constantly  occupied  in 
transporting  the  piUsge  from  Bruges  to  Ghent. 
All  the  towns  in  flanders  excepting  Oudenarde 
submitted  to  Artevelde,  who  assuxned  the  style 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  living  on  his  return  to 
Ghent  with  great  magnifioence,  giving  rich  and 
oostiy  banquets,  and  adding  to  his  name  the  ti- 
tle (k  B^a/rd  as  FlandrM-^h^  overlooker  of 
Flanders.  Among  the  articles  with  which  Ar- 
tevelde enriched  tiie  dtj  was  the  golden  dra-» 
£m  of  Bruges,  as  large  as  an  ox,  whioh,  for  a 
ng  period  afterward,  surmounted  the  belfry 
of  Ghent,  and  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Oonstantinople  by  the  Flemings,  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, during  the  4th  crusade. — While  besieging 
Oudenarde  some  of  the  men  of  Ghent  having 
destroyed  several  towns  on  the  frontier  of 
France,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  instigated  Oharlea 
VI.  of  France  to  take  up  arms  aoainst  Arte- 
velde, and  in  fiavor  of  his  vassal,  the  count  of 
Flanders.  Artevelde  endeavored  to  propitiate 
the  French  monarch,  but  without  success,  and 
he  then  despiU»hed  ambassadors  to  England  to 
soMt  aid,  and  obtain  the  payment  of  200,000 
orowns^  which  Jacques,  his  father,  had  lent 
to  Edward  EL  40  years  before.  Failing  in 
these  requests,  and  several  of  his  letters  to  the 
French  sovereign  having  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt Artevelde  prepared  for  war,  while  a 
Fren<ui  army  under  the  command  of  Oliver  do 
disson,  the  constable  of  France,  marched  for 
Flanders,  the  young  king  Charles  YI.  taking 
part  in  the  expedition.  Peter  dn  Bois,  one  of 
Artevelde's  commanders,  was  defeated  by  the 
iVench,  who  alew  a  large  number  of  the  Flem* 
inga,  and  the  town  of  Tpres  surrendered  to 
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Oharles  without  striking  a  blow.  •  Finding  that 
idifficultiefl  were  thickening  aronnd  him,  Arte- 
velde  determined  to  riak  a  general  action  with 
the  French,  and  enooontered  them  Nor.  27, 
1882,  at  Mont  d^Or,  near  Tpres.  He  was  to- 
tally defeated,  slain  after  fighting  bravely,  and 
the  army  he  had  brought  into  the  field  was 
scattered,  leaving  25,000  dead.  The  combat, 
styled  the  battle  of  Bosbecque,  scarce  lasted  an 
hour.  The  body  of  Artevelde  was  found,  and 
no  woun^  being  discovered,  his  death  was  by 
some  attributed  to  sufiSbcation  from  the  pressure 
of  the  throng  during  the  flight,  and  after  being 
stripped  it  was  left  suspended  to  a  tree.  The 
fortunes  of  Philip  van  Artevelde  have  formed 
the  Bulnect  of  an  elegant  dramatic  poem,  by 
Henry  Taylor,  of  England. 

ARTHRITIS  (Gr.  apdpcrir,  articulation  or 
joint).  This  word  is  technictdly  used  to  denote 
mflammation  of  the  joints,  of  which  there  are  3 
kinds,  i.  t.  traumatic  arthritis,  rheumatic  ar- 
thritis, and  gouty  inflammation  of  the  joints. 
For  the  2  latter  varieties,  see  RHBUiCATiaM  and 
Gout.  Traumatic  arthritis  is  a  frequent  com- 
plication  arising  firom  wounds  or  bruises,  con- 
tusions and  surgical  operations  in  or  near  the 
articulations.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  artic- 
ulation sometimes  occurs  also,  without  external 
cause,  firom  the  absorption  ofpns  or  morbid 
matter  within  the  system.  Women  suffering 
ftom  recent  childbirth,  or  persons  affected  with 
j^hlebitis,  blennorrhagia,  or  purulent  infection, 
are  liable  to  suffer  firom  arthritis.  Blows,  fiiUa, 
sprains,  violent  distension  of  the  joint,  firaoturee 
and  W9unds  made  by  sharp  instruments,  may 
all  produce  acute  inflammation  in  the  joints.— ^ 
All  the  parts  of  the  joint  may  be  involved,  or 
some  of  the  external  or  internal  tissues  only,  for 
the  intenfflty  of  the  inflammation  is  much  great- 
er, when  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  lacerated 
and  admits  the  air.  During  the  flrst  day  or 
two,  the  case  may  seem  very  simple  and  with* 
out  danger  to  the  patient^  but  often  on  the 
third  OF  the  fourth  day,  or  even  later,  the 
symptoms  become  more  severe,  and  the  pain 
excessive^ — ^Traumatic  arthritis  is  sometimes  so 
severe  as  to  derange  the  general  health  pro- 
foundly, oausing  delirium  and  convulsions;  the 
skin  is  burning  hot,  the  tongue  is  red,  bile  is 
vomited,  and  the  patient  suffers  much  from 
bodily  pain  and  mental  anxiety.  Suppuration 
is  the  usual  termination  of  this  kind  of  inflam- 
mation. The  prognosis  is  sometimes  favorable, 
md  sometimes  not.  When  traumatic  arthritis 
is  superficial  it  is  easUy  cured ;  but  when  deep- 
ly seated  and  admitting  air  into  the  ioint,  it  is 
a  serious  disease.  In  traumatic  arthritis,  the 
proper  treatments  consist  of  cloths  and  com- 
presses steeped  in  cold  water,  and  placed  around 
the  inflamed  parts;  gentle,  passive  movements 
of  theioint ;  rest  for  the  whole  body,  and  par- 
tioulaify  for  the  implicated  Hmb ;  cooling  diet, 
with  appropriate  sedatives  and  other  medicines. 
Oupping  and  leeching  are  sometimes  useful; 
and  where  suppuration  has  commenced,  it  is 
oonmionly  more  prudent  to  allow  it  to  form  its 
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own  opening  for  evacuation,  than  to  make  m 
incision  which  may  give  rise  to  seriouB  oompli- 

cations. 

ARTHUR.  The  life  and  deeds  of  this  ancient 
British  hero,  if  indeed  there  ever  was  soch  a 
person,  have  been  so  involved  in  fiction,  that  it 
is  not  ea^  to  (^ve  other  than  a  mythological 
account  of  him.  Nennius  and  Geoffrey,  the 
most  ancient  Cymric  poetry,  the  Triads,  fte 
poems  of  Lly  warch  Hen,  and  of  Talieasin,  speak 
of  him  as  a  prince  and  warrior,  but  not  great- 
ly superior  to  others  of  his  contemporaries. 
&6  exploits  occurred  in  tiie  beginning  of  the 
dth  century.  Nenmns  says  that  he  gained  W 
victories  ovw  the  Saxons.  Oerdio  the  Saxon  was 
his  great  opponent,  and  his  efforts  were  chiefly 
directed  toward  confining  the  Saxon  within  the 
then  limits  of  Wessex.  Modred.  his  nephew, 
revolted  fh>m  him,  which  brought  on  the  fttal 
battleofOomlaninOomwal],in64a.  Modred 
was  slain,  and  Arthur  mortally  wounded.  He 
was  conveved  by  sea  to  Glastonbury,  where  he 
was  buried.  Tradition  preserved  the  place  of 
his  burial,  and  the  tomb  was  opened  bv  order 
of  Henry  H.,  in  the  ISth  oentnry.  Giraldiu 
Oambrensis,  the  historian,  was  present^  and 
saw  the  bones  and  sword  of  the  monarch,  and 
a  leaden  cross  let  into  his  tcwnbstone,  with  the 
inscription,  in  rude  Roman  letters,  Wvi  joeA 
9wuUta  indituB  rex  Artmrm  in  ffUtt2a  Ammo. 
The  British  Celts  long  believed  that  he  would 
soma  day  come  back  and  lead  them  on  again  to 
drive  the  Sassenach  into  the  sea,  and  vindicate 
for  the  Oeltic  race  the  undivided  sovereignty 
of  Britannia.  The  Arthur  of  ronuuice  is  the 
son  of  Uther  Pendragon,  by  Ig«*na,  wife  of 
Gorlois,  duke  of  Oornwall,  and  owed  his  butii 
to  a  magical  device,  by  which  Uther,  assaming 
the  form  of  the  lady's  husband,  obtained  accees 
to  her.  At  the  battle  (rf  Mount  Badon  he  slew 
470  Saxons  with  his  good  sword  Oalibum  and 
his  lance  Ron.  He  also  drove  the  Soots  and 
Picts  back  to  their  highland  fastnesses.  He 
destroyed  the  Pagan  temples  of  the  Saxons, 
and  restored  CShristianity ;  the  following  year 
he  conquered  Ireland  in  a  shorter  time  than 
Oromwell  did,  and  not  content  with  Erin, 
passed  over  to  Iceland  and  annexed  it.  Then 
he  spent  12  years  in  peace.  Ten  years  more 
were  occupied  in  conquests  made  in  Norway 
and  GkuL  Returning  to  Britain  again,  he  held 
a  great  galJiering  at  Oaerleon,  in  Monmoa^- 
sh&e,  where  tributary  kings  in  scores  attended 
him.  The  Romans  demanded  tribute  of  him,  i 
and  to  chastise  their  insolence,  like  Datbi  of  Ire- 
land, he  rushed  through  Gaul  inmetuooaly,  «nd 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  Alps,  when  the 
revolt  of  his  nephew  Modred,  who  had  aJhed 
himself  with  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Piota,  re- 
called hun.  The  story  of  his  death  in  thero- 
mances  is  not  different  from  that  detailed  abov^ 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  historical  veril^* 
Britain,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed, 
abounds  in  memorials  of  Arthur;  there  are 
Arthur's  Seat,  Arthur's  Round  Table,  ArthWa 
Castle,  and  the  oonatellation  (Teljn  Arthor) 
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krihar's  harp.    His  name  is  most  freqaentlj 
foand  in  Wales. 

ARTHUR,  RioHABD,  a  British  vioe-admiral, 
bom  1778,  died  at  Plymonth,  Oct  20,  1864. 
He  was  from  his  earliest  youth  oonneoted  with 
th»  naval  flervioe,  and  gradaaUy  rose  from  a 
captain's  servant  to  the  rank  of  a  commander. 
This  was  conferred  npon  him  in  1806,  on  ooca- 
oon  of  his  capturing  4  Spanish  schooners  in 
the  golf  of  Maiacaibo,  and  on  his  cutting  out 
another  of  the  hostile  hosts  from  under  the 
batteries  of  Santa  Marta.  During  the  Scheldt 
expedition  of  1810,  he  ^ave  another  evidence 
of  his  ooursge  by  runnmg  in  under  the  bat- 
teries of  Dieppe,  and  attacking  7  lugger  priva- 
teers^ one  of  which  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
<mt^  This  daring  exploit  led  to  his  promotion 
to.  poet  rank,  and  he  was  appointed  viee^admirsl 
in  1868. 

ABTHUR,  Tdcotbt  Shat,  an  American 
mthor,  bom  near  Newburg,  in  Orange  county, 
Yf.  T.,  in  1809.  He  was  about  eight  years 
of  age  when  his  parents  removed  to  Balti- 
more, and  his  boyhood  was  passed  with  but 
few  privileges  of  eduostion.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  trade,  was  for  several  years  a  derk, 
and  in  1888  visited  the  West  as  aflent  of  a  bank- 
ing company.  Meantime  he  had  entered  upon 
fc  ooorse  of  reading  and  study,  and  upon  his 
retnm  to  Baltimore  became  connected  with  a 
newspaper,  and  began  to  publish  a  series  of 
diort  novels.  His  productions  are  numerous,  con- 
sistiiig  chiefly  of  works  of  fiction  of  a  domestic 
character,  written  with  a  mwsl  aim.  They 
liave  been  widely  drculated  in  the  newsp«>ers 
md  in  ^eap  editions,  and  have  been  received 
with  popular  fiivor.  For  several  years  Mr.  Ai* 
thnr  has  also  been  actively  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism. 

ARTHUR'S  .SEAT,  a  hill  in  the  vicini^  of 
Edinburgh,  from  the  summit  of  which  tradition 
says  that  King  Arthur  behdd  the  country,  and 
aear  which  be  defeated  the  Saxons.  The  rocky 
point  with  which  it  terminates  rises  822  feet  8 
mches  above  high-water  mark  at  Leith.  From 
its  peak  the  traveller  may  survey  the  cantre  of 
the  kingdom,  and  obtain  a  complete  Mew  of 
Edinburgh,  the  whole  forming  a  landscape 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  Great  Britain. 

ABTHUR'S  6T0NE,  an  enormous  block  of 
millstone  on  the  summit  of  Oefd  Bryn,  a  hill 
of  Wsles,  Glamorganshire.  It  is  14  feet  in 
length,  and  7  feet  in  thickness,  resting  on  8 
mpporters,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Welsh 
Triads  as  one  of  the  8  most  stupendous  works 
in  Britain. 

ARTIOHOKE,  (^ynora  90o1yMU$  and  eynara 
h9rtenn$)y  the  green  and  globe  artichokes  of 
the  gardens  of  Europe  and  America.  They  were 
fakown  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  esriy  as  1648. 
These  plants  resemble  Isrge  thistles  the  por- 
tion eaten  is  the  under  side  of  the  head  before 
the  flower  opens.  The  whole  head  is  removed 
ttid  boUed,  the  leaves  Uid  aside  and  the  bottom 
etten,  dipped  in  butter  with  a  little  pepp^  and 
kiu    A  sauce  made  of  butter  and  spices  is  fre- 


quently used.  The  French  sometimes  gather  the 
heads  when  not  larger  round  than  a  dollar,  eat 
the  lower  end  of  the  leaves  raw,  dipping  them 
in  oil,  pepper,  and  vinegar.  The  globe  variety  is 
genenuly  preferred  by  gardeners.  Artichoke 
seed  shc^d  be  sown  in  a  gentle  hot  bed,  or  warm 
open  border  as  early  in  the  spring  as  fh)st  will 
permit  The  plants  ^ould  be  set  at  a  distance 
of  4  feet  apart  each  way,  in  a  stony  soil,  well 
prepared.  They  wUl  bear  heads  the  succeeding 
year.  Some  gsrdeners  place  6  plants  in  a  hill, 
making  the  lulls  6  feet  apart  Artichokes  may 
be  raised  from  sets  or  shoots  which  so  often 
occur  in  old  plants.  They  should  be  removed 
and  carefully  transplanted.  As  often  as  heads 
are  removed  from  a  plant  it  should  be  broken 
down  to  encourage  tne  growth  of  new  shoots. 
In  autumn  all  plants  would  receive  a  good 
supply  of  earth  or  litter.  Stable  dung  is  too 
heating,  and  should  never  be  employed.  In  the 
spring  remove  the  autumn  covering  and  take 
away  all  ofbeia  except  two  or  three  of  the 
best  During  the  first  sesson  the  young  plants 
of  the  previous  year  will  produce  heads  from 
June  till  October.  In  succeeding  years  they  will 
give  heads  from  Hay  until  June  or  July.  To 
have  them  the  whdie  season,  an  annual  planta* 
tion  must  be  made.  The  flowers  of  the  arti- 
choke have  the  property  of  rennet  in  curd* 
ling  milk.  The  French  use  the  heads  of 
the  second  crop  of  artichokes  when  dried,  baked* 
in  meat  pies  with  mushrooms.  Artichoke  heads 
are  sometimes  made  to  grow  larger  by  tying  a 
ligature  tighUy  around  the  stem  8  inches  below 
each. — The  Jkbusaixk  Abtiohokx  (keUanthua 
tuberonu,  order  cany^onUt)  is  not  a  true  arti- 
choke, but  the  root  of  a  spedes  of  sun  flower. 
In  Itidinn  it  is  named  giratoUy  or  sun  flower, 
and  in  En^iah  it  is  corrupted  into  Jerusalem. 
la  America  it  is  sometimes  known  as  Oanada 
potato  and  Y irgmia  potato.  It  was  well  known 
m  Inland  as  an  edible  root,  about  the  year 
1620,  having  found  its  way  thither  from  BraziL 
The  tubers  are  good  for  swine  and  cattle,  they 
are  capable  of  resisting  the  severest  degree  of 
cold  when  left  in  the  soil  the  whole  winter ;  be- 
mg  Ufted  in  spring  they  form  excellent  food  for 
stock.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  may  be  grown 
in  all  classes  of  soil,  and  when  grown  in  light 
sands  and  gravels,  swine  are  allowed  to  dig  the 
tubers  fbr  themselves.  It  \a  difficult  to  eradicate 
this  plant  from  the  soil,  and  it  is  seldom  entire- 
ly removed  where  once  rooted  in  a  rich  soil. 
The  tops  cured  in  autumn  form  an  excellent 
hay,  yielding  6  or  6  tons  per  acre.  Sandy  soil 
of  fair  quality  is  said  to  yield  from  1,200  to 
1,500  bushels  per  acre.  They  are  not  quite  as 
nutritious  as  the  potato,  containing  72.2  per 
cent  of  water,  being  about  4  per  cent  more 
than  is  contsined  in  the  potato.  Thomas  Noble, 
of  Msssillon,  Ohio,  planted  artichoke  tubers  in 
drills  2|  to  8  feet  apart,  using  a  litUe  more  seed 
per  acre  than  for  potatoes— result  1,600  bushels 
per  acre— fed  to  sneep.  Tops  cut  and  cured  in 
October  were  preferied  to  com  fodder.  Oord* 
age  is  sometimes  made  out  of  the  tops^  and  in 
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the  sonih  of  £nrope  a  kind  of  ooane  doth  is 
manufacturtid  from  them.  The  farmers  of 
America  would  do  well  to  torn  their  attention 
to  this  root  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  feeding 
depfl£tment  of  the  farm. 

MITIOLE,  in  grammar,  the  first  part  of 
speech.  It  is  us^  before  nouns,  and  makes 
them  either  definite  or  indefinite  in  their  signi- 
fication. In  the  English  language  a  is  the  in- 
definite, the  the  definite  article.  There  are 
traces  in  aU  languages  which  show  that  the 
article  was  originally  a  pronoun.  The  Greek 
and  the  German  decline  the  article^  in  the  8 
genders,  and  in  aU  the  cases;  the  Latin  lan- 
guage does  not  use  it  at  alL  The  Greek  lan- 
guage has  no  indefinite  article. 

ABTIOLES  OF  FAITH,  concise  statements 
of  tenets  held  and  promulgated  hj  any  religious 
body,  assent  to  which  is  the  condition  of  church 
fellowship.  The  Protestant  church  distinguish- 
es the  articles  of  faith  into  fundamental  and  non- 
fundamental  (terms  first  used  by  Hunnius,  1626), 
making  faith  in  the  fundamental  alone  essential 
to  salvation.  Articles  of  faith  are  of  progres- 
sive growth.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  prim- 
itive churches  made  use  of  them.  The  apostle 
speaks  of  "  the  form  of  sound  words,"  but  it  is 
not  clear  that  he  had  reference  to  any  known 
formulary  of  doctrine.  That  which  in  the 
church  is  now  known  as  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
though  it  may  be  a  perfectly  correct  statement 
of  apostolic  doctrine,  appears  not  to  have  been 
referred  to  during  the  first  8  centuries  of  the 
church,  as  possesMd  of  apostolic  authority.  As 
Christianity  began  to  spread,  and  churches  were 
organized  with  a  wide  geo^aphical  separation 
from  each  other,  the  personal  labors  of  the 
apostles  being  now  concluded,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  limited,  formularies  of 
£aith  became  more  or  less  necessary  to  keep  np 
organization  and  intercourse.  These  were  at 
first  veiy  brie^  and  far  from  being  perfect 
.  digests  of  Christian  doctrine.  They  gradually 
increased  in  definiteness,  by  collations  and  re- 
visions. Thus  the  council  of  Nice  (825)  con- 
structed a  sort  of  eclectic  creed  f)rom  those 
which  had  already  sprung  np  (as  the  Apo8tles\ 
and  that  of  Athanasius).  So  the  councils  of 
Constantinople  (381)  and  Ephesus  (481).  The 
successive  enlargement  of  creeds  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  shnt  out  heretics,  who,  on  account 
of  the  advantages  of  church  communion,  would 
put  their  own  construction  on  the  laconic  and 
unguarded  forms  in  which  the  faiUi  of  the 
church  had  been  at  first  expressed.  When  the 
reformation  commenced  (1517),  the  attempt 
was  natural  to  express  as  pointedly  as  possible 
the  fundamental  differences  between  the  re- 
formers and  the  church ;  and  when  the  church 
of  England  was  organized,  there  was  a  new  and 
more  strenuous  effort  to  express  in  concise,  y^t 
conciliatory  language,  the  faith  of  a  church 
which  hoped  to  harmonize  the  opposing  re- 
ligious elements  of  the  realm.  The  result  was 
the  89  articles  *^  for  the  avoydeing  of  the  dy- 
versities  of  opinion,  and  the  stablishing  of  con- 


sent tOQching  true  religion,  pnt  forth  by  the 
queen's  anthority*'  (1562).  These  articles  wen 
diiefly  drawn  up  by  Oranmer  and  Ridley.  AU 
candidates  for  ordination  must  subscribe  these 
articles.  The  general  doctrine  of  the  Engli^ 
church  concerning  the  sense  in  which  she  re- 
quires subscription,  was  declared  in  the  reign 
of  James  L,  viz.:  that  *^they  should  be  taken 
in  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense."  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  change  the  articles  (1643), 
and  give  them  a  more  Cfdvinistic  form,  and  so 
a  more  pointed  condemnation  of  Antinomian- 
ism.  The  articles  of  the  Methodist  Episc^ 
church  have  been  constnicted  on  the  basis  of 
the  89  articles,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other 
ecclesiastical  organizations  of  modem  date. 
The  English  ohu^  has  tram  time  to  time  dis- 
cussed the  question  whetiier  the  89  articles  are 
Calvinistic  or  Anninian  in  their  theology,  as 
also  whether  they  teach  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration.  Among  other  articles  of 
faith,  though  not  specially  so  dengnated,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Angsbnrg  confesrion,  the 
Helvetic  confession,  that  of  the  church  of  the 
Netherlands,  consisting  of  87  articles,  and  afte^ 
ward  made  the  basis  of  the  symbd  agreed 
npon  by  the  synod  of  Dort  Articles  of  fiiith 
are  by  aU  Christian  churches  required  to  be 
either  directly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  or  in 
the  church,  or  lodoaUy  dedndble  from  such 
revelations,  in  order  to  be  binding.  Otiier 
tenets  may  be  held  by  individoals,  but  are  not 
the  basis  of  choroh  organization. 

ABTICULATA,  the  third  great  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  in  the  daasification  of  Ga- 
vier,  and  by  Mm  subdivided  into  4  dasses.  0th- 
et  naturalists  have  subsequently  added  4  more, 
making  the  Mowing  8  classes,  of  whioh  the 
first  4  are  those  of  Cnvier: 


1.  AnnendA,  m  leeeiieiL  Mrttiwonns,  Ao. 

2.  Cnuteoeai  M  enba,  lolwfeeTS.  pntwiL  ahfiove,  Aa 
a  Arachnids,  as  splden,  scorpions,  miteBt  &a 
4.  Insects,  ss  bseUes,  flies,  bntterflles,  d^e. 


6.  Myriopods,  ss  centipedes. 

a.  Cirrbopods.SBbsnMelesand8es-soonia. 

T.  Bottfbra,  wneel-ihsped  snimslcoles,  squstloi 


a  Entoios^owsst  ofthe  iroims— psnHltes  npon  or  wlili- 
la  other  saimsU. 

Each  of^hese  dasses  wiD  be  found  treated  un- 
der its  own  name.  The  articnlata  may  properly 
be  ranked,  npon  the  whole,  as  higher  in  the  an- 
imal scale  than  the  mollnsoa,  although,  as  in 
this  division,  some  spedes  may  be  found  less 
highly  organised  than  are  some  of  the  radiata, 
the  4th  division  of  the  series.  For  the  a^ 
ticulata  possess  a  high  devdqpment  of  the  loco- 
motive organs,  in  which  the  mollusca  are  par- 
ticularly deficient.  The  nervous  mtem,auo, 
is  so  organised  that  it  presents  asuffident  char- 
acteristic for  designating  the  group ;  vid^ 
name  homoffanffUcUa  has  been  pn^tosed  by  ProC 
Owen  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  arUeuiatay  this 
having  reference  only  to  the  external  oonfonns- 
tion  of  the  bodv  in  transverse  rings,  which  may 
be  ofthe  soft  skin,  or  integument,  or  dse  ser^e, 
in  the  form  of  a  hard  shell,  as  an  external  akd- 
eton,  to  which  the  musdes  are  attached  This 
arrangement  of  the  n/^rvea  is  a  diain  of  knots, 
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or  ganglia,  symmetricallj  dispoaed  apon  a  dou- 
ble cord,  which  paasee  through  the  ventral  re- 
gion of  the  hodj,  and  from  each  ganglion  ner- 
TOQfl  filaments  paae  off  to  the  different  segments 
of  the  body.  A  nervons  ring  from  the  anterior 
pair  of  ganglia  enoirdes  the  oesophagos.  Fila- 
meots  oonneot  this  with  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
and  the  oesophageal  ganglia  nave  hence  been 
regarded  as  analogous  to  &e  brain  in  the  higher 
(vders.  They  are  more  and  more  concentrated 
as  the  animal  oocapies  a  more  elevated  position 
in  the  division,  the  members  of  the  body  being 
at  the  same  time  brought  into  closer  connection. 
Hie  synunetrical  arrangement  of  the  nerves  sug- 
gests that  of  the  members  also;  and  the  limbs 
are  found  arranged  in  pairs,  in  the  centipedes 
each  pair  proceeding  from  one  of  the  articula- 
tions of  the  body.  In  the  higher  daases,  as  the 
emstaoea,  the  same  synmietry  of  pairs  of  limbs 
is  perceived,  and  the  connection  of  each  pair 
with  a  segment  of  the  body  even  wnen 
the  thorax,  or  body,  needing  no  flexibility 
for  locomotive  purposes,  has  its  rings  very 
obscorely  defined.  The  lower  groups  contain 
&e  gres^  number  of  artionlations,  or  rings, 
and  these  are  usually  soft,  upon  an  elongated 
body,  furnished,  in  most  cases,  with  no  true 
limbs.  Progressive  motion  is  obtained  by  the 
bendiog  of  the  flexible  body  in  one  and  another 
direction,  the  musdes  which  effect  this  occupy- 
ing a  brgQ  portion  of  the  body  which  in  otJier 
animals  is  usually  devoted  mon  to  the  organs 
of  natrition  and  digestion.  These,  in  the  artio- 
nlata,  are  not  00  elaborate  as  in  the  mollusca. 
The  organs  for  respiration  are  much  more  high- 
ly organized,  particularly  in  the  insecta.  In  the 
air-breathing  species  the  blood  is  aSrated  by  be- 
fog exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aur  introduced 
within  the  body,  tiie  fluid  being  distributed  in 
cantiea,  or  tubes,  permeable  to  the  air ;  the  for- 
mer appear  to  be  analogous  to  lungs.  In  the 
articniata  is  found  the  greatest  diversity  of 
forms  and  habits  of  life.  The  largest  animals 
(tf  the  division  are  the  lobsters  and  crabs  of  the 
enotaoea;  the  rest  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
smaJl  size,  many  of  them  so  minute  as  to  pass 
mmotioed  in  the  watery  elements  in  which  they 
aboQiid.  In  the  few  representations  of  the 
duBea  enmnerated  above  are  recosnized  ani- 
mab  which  live  in  salt  water  and  in  fresh  water, 
others  that  ^K>rt  upon  wings  in  the  air  above 
the  surface  of  the  eitfth ;  B(»ne  that  burrow  be- 
Qea&  and  avoid  the  light  of  day,  and  others 
▼hose  haunts  are  within  the  bodies  of  other  an- 
imals. Among  so  many  varieties  every  mode 
of  progression  is  met  with,  by  swimming,  crawl- 
ing; akipiMng;  flying,  dsc^  each  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  eircumstances  in  which  the  animal  is 
placed,  and  altogether  presenting,  as  before  re- 
oarked,  a  high  development  of  the  locomotive 
organs;  and  If  any  class,  like  the  mrrhopoda,  ap- 
pear to  be  badly  provided  fbr  in  this  respect, 
the  defidency  is  found  to  be  wonderfully  made 
^  to  them  by  the  fiioulty  they  possess  of  at- 
taching themselves  to  floating  bodies,  and  thus 
becoming,  though  fixed  to  these^  the  greatest  of 
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all  travellers,  being  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  suffering  no  detriment  though  they 
pass  from  the  warm  waters  of  the  tropical  seas 
mto  the  icy  currents  of  the  polar  regions. 

ABTIOULATION,  a  term  in  anatomy,  de- 
noting the  various  modes  of  union  between  the 
bones  of  the  skeleton.  We  may  class  articula- 
tions under  8  general  heads,  viz.,  movable  joints, 
immovable  joints,  and  joints  of  a  mixed  order, 
being  somewhat  movable,  without  much  rela- 
tive displacement  of  the  contiguous  surfaces. 
Movable  joints  are  the  most  complex  and  vari- 
ous in  structure;  immovable,  the  most  simple. 
Movable  joints  are  common  in  the  limbs,  and 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  skull ; 
immovable  joints  are  common  in  the  head  and 
face  and  lower  portion  of  the  trunk ;  mixed 
forms  of  articulation  are  common  in  the  spinal 
column  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  trunk. 
The  hinge-joints  of  the  dhows  and  the  knees, 
aUowing  free  movements  in  one  plane  only,  form 
one  order  of  the  movable  class ;  the  ball-and- 
socket  Joints  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  allowing 
firee  movements  in  a  circular  direction,  form  a 
second  order  of  the  movable  class ;  and  differ- 
ent combinations  of  these  2  orders,  as  seen  ui 
the  articulations  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the 
^ull,  of  the  hands  and  feet  with  the  arms  and 
legs  at  the  wrists  and  the  ankles,  and  also  of  the 
bones  of  Che  hands  and  fingers,  feet  and  toes, 
form  a  third  order  of  the  movable  class.  The 
elbow-jomt.  in  fact,  is  of  a  compound  order,  be- 
ing of  the  hinge-joint  form,  with  reference  to 
the  cubital  movement  of  the  forearm  on  the 
arm,  and  of  the  baU-and-socket  form,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  radial  movement  of  the  forearm 
on  the  arm,  in  what  are  termed  the  supination 
and  pronation  of  the  hand  and  arm.  The  class 
of  immovable  joints  may  dso  be  subdivided  into 
different  orders  and  varieties.  In  the  sacrum 
and  the  pelvis  many  bones  which  are  distinct  at 
first,  literally  grow  together,  in  some  subjects, 
BO  as  to  eflace  all  trace  of  orighial  separation, 
while  in  others  traces  remain  visible  c^  former 
separation  and  ulterior  consolidation.  In  the 
cranium  and  the  face  there  are  numerous  vari- 
eties of  modes  of  junction  between  different 
bones  connected  by  immovable  articulation. 
The  most  prominent  order  of  this  class  in  the 
cranium  is  the  serrated  suture,  the  firmness  of 
the  union  being  increased  by  alternate  notches, 
or  indentations,  and  projections,  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw,  formed  on  tne  edges  of  the  bones,  the 
teeth  of  the  one  being  adapted  to  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  other,  m  this  manner  the  bones  of 
the  skull  unite  at  the  top  of  the  head  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead.  In  other  cases  be  veUed 
edges  overlap  each  other,  and  in  this  manner 
the  temporal  bones  are  joined  to  the  parietal 
bones  of  the  skull.  Another  form  of  fixed  ar- 
ticulation is  the  ridge-and-groove,  a  ridge  beins 
formed  on  the  edge  of  one  bone  and  a  grooved 
fissure  in  another  to  receive  it.  By  this  means 
the  bony  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  in- 
serted into  the  fioor  of  the  nasal  cavity  to  di- 
vide the  nostrils,  and  thus  form  a  double  cavity 
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b^  means  of  a  partition  wall.— The  mixed  olan 
of  articulations  contains  very  many  yarieties  of 
adi^tation.  The  mode  in  which  the  ribs  are 
attached  to  the  spinal  column  behind,  and  to 
tiie  sternum  in  front,  forms  one  simple  order  of 
the  mixed  class ;  the  mode  in  which  the  vertebro 
are  connected  with  each  other  in  the  spinal  col- 
umn, anotiier,  more  complex;  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  slightiy  yielding  portions  of  the  pel- 
vic articulations  are  connected,  a  third  and  sim- 
ple order  of  this  class. — ^The  movable  articula- 
tions being  the  most  complex  in  form  and 
structure,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  yariouB 
elements  of  an  articulation ;  and  the  ball-4nd- 
socket  joint,  being  the  most  simple  of  this  kind, 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  simple  illustration. 
In  the  hip-jomt  we  have  a  kind  of  ball,  or 
rounded  surface,  at  the  head  of  the  thish  bone, 
which  hemispherical  surfiace  is  capped  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage,  somewhat  elastic  in 
structure,  and  exceedingly  smooth  on  its  exter- 
nal surface.  In  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  a  sodcet 
is  formed,  exactiy  shaped  for  the  reception  of 
this  hemispherical  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  and 
this  socket  is  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  dense, 
elastic,  and  polished  cartilage,  so  that  in  the 
loint  2  polished  surfaces  meet  together  and  al- 
low free  movement,  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  friction,  but  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  friction,  and  fEu^ilitate  the  movements  of 
these  surfaces  one  upon  the  other,  a  ddioate 
membrane  surrounds  the  external  borders  of 
the  articular  cartilages,  and  secretes  a  visdd 
fluid  which  lubricates  the  surfaces,  preventing  ac- 
tual contact  and  destructive  friction  of  the  car- 
tilaginous tissues.  This  lubricating  fluid  is 
technically  called  synovia,  and  tiie  secreting 
membrane  synovial  sac^  or  synovial  membrane. 
To  prevent  dislocation  of  the  joint  a  strong  rope 
of  flbrous  tissue,  very  similar  in  structure  to 
that  part  of  an  oyster  which  cannot  easily  be 
removed  from  the  shell,  connects  the  top  of  the 
ball  with  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  in  a  some- 
what loose  but  very  strongly  attached  manner. 
This  is  termed  the  round  ligament.  It  is  very 
short  and  very  strong.  The  outer  surfaces  of 
the  ball  and  socket  (not  in  tiie  socket,  but  out- 
side) are  connected  by  means  of  a  strong  liga- 
mentous band  of  fibrous  tissue,  loosely  connect- 
ing the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  with  the  pelvic 
bones,  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  socket,  but 
strongly  attached  to  the  bones  themselves, 
which  it  binds  together  firmly,  while  permitting 
a  condderable  freedom  of  motion,  or  rotation, 
in  the  joint.  In  other  joints  of  the  movable 
class  the  outer  ligaments  are  not  always  contui- 
uous  and  circular  bands  as  in  this  case,  but  take 
the  form  of  distinct  fibrous  ropes,  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  bones,  and  forming  strong,  flexible 
bands,  as  strips  of  leather  nailed  to  the  body  and 
the  lid  of  a  box  serve  as  ligaments  where  there 
are  no  hinges.  Thin,  dense,  elastic  layers  of  car- 
tilage cap  the  articular  edges  and  surflEtces  of 
bones  in  the  great  m^ority  of  joints ;  strong, 
fibrous,  and  fiexible  ligaments  connect  the  bones 
externally ;  and.  where  the  joints  are  very  mov- 


aiUe,  synovial  membranes  snrronnd  the  artieii- 
lating  sur&oes,  and  the  synovia  which  they  se- 
crete lubricates  the  sur&ces  exposed  to  ooiUact, 
friction,  and  molMlity. 

ARTIFICIAL  HORIZON,  a  horizontal  ^u^ 
ror,  usually  tiie  surfiace  of  a  basin  of  mercury. 
Half  the  angular  distance  between  a  star  and 
its  image,  seen  in  the  artificial  horizon,  is  evi- 
dentiy  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  staraboye 
the  real  horizon. 

ABTIGAS,  Jos^  a  South  American  genenL 
bom  at  Montevideo,  in  Uraguay,  in  1760,  died 
in  November,  1825.    During  tiie  insorrectian 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  he 
held  in  his  hands  for  a  long  time  the  fete  <^  the 
new  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres.    He  was  at  fint 
a  captain  in  the  Spanish  army,  but  on  accooat 
of  some  difficulty  with  a  superior  officer,  paased 
in  1811  into  the  service  of  the  junta  of  Baenos 
Ayres,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  force  with  which  he  defeated  the  royalist 
army  near  Las  Piedras.    At  the  head  of  the 
guachoa,  as  are  odled  the  native  cattie  driyen 
along  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata,he  defeated  the 
enemy  in  several  encounters,  and  supported  to 
vigorously  the   republican   army  which  was 
pressing  the  siege  ctf  Montevideo,  that  his  efforte 
procured  an  aooonnnodation  between  the  cabi- 
net  of  Bio  Janeiro  and  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres.    He,  however,  excited  the  jeai- 
008  suq>ioions  of  Poeyredon,  director  of  the 
junta,  by  whom  he  was  declared  outlawed,  and 
'a  price  set  upon  his  head.     But  the  gnachos 
flocked  again  to  the  standard  of  their  hero  and 
of  the  champion  of  repnblioaDism,  in  opposition 
to  the  centralized  and  monarchical  government 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  Poeyredon  toestabli^; 
and  Artigas  having  defeated  2  armies  whkh 
had  been  sent  agunst  him,  obliged  his  enemies 
to  cede  to  him  the  whole  of  Uruguay.    He 
next  carried  his  amu  against  the  Portngnese, 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  these  diasendons 
to  get  possession  of  Montevideo,  and  forced 
them  to  negotiate.    After  various  vicis^tndeB 
of  fortune,  supported  by  the  whole  democralac 
party,  he  made  a  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1820.    He  found  it  difficult  to  support  himself 
amid  men  of  determined  hostility  aud  dangeroos 
cnnning,  and,  weary  of  the  turmoils  in  which 
his  life  had  been  passed,  he  sought  and  fonnd 
an  asylum  in  a  Franciscan  convent ;  first,  bow- 
ever,  having  disarmed  and  sent  back  to  th<ar 
rural  labors  the  wild  hordes  of  whom  his  army 
had  been  composed.    In  this  religious  retreat 
he  terminated  his  stormy  career  a  few  years 
later.    As  a  general,  he  was  distinguished^ 
his  bravery  and  great  activil^.    He  exercised 
absolute    authority  over   the   guaohoa,  whose 
mode  of  life  he  had  entirely  adopted.    Fri^ 
the  time  of  his  elevation  to  power,  he  despiaed 
all  the  emoyments  and  conveniences  of  ^^^^ 
life.    In  his  rude  spirit  there  was  a  wond^ 
power  of  will  which  acted  almost  irresistibly 
upon  the  masses  of  men  about  him.    The  mo- 
tives of  much  of  his  political  conduct  are  yet 
veiled  in  mystery,  and  mnst  be  learned  by  a 
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perusal  of  Hie  oontemporaiy  doemneats.  At 
present  hd  is  bat  the  shadowy  thon^  promi- 
nent feature  of  aa  obscure  history. 

ARTILLEBT.  The  invention  of  ganpowder, 
and  its  application  to  throwing  heavy  bodies 
in  a  given  direction,  are  now  pretty  generally 
oonoeded  to  have  been  of  eastern  origin.  In 
China  and  India,  saltpetre  is  the  spontaneoas 
eicrescenoe  of  the  soil,  and,  very  naturally,  the 
natives  soon  became  acquainted  with  its  prop- 
erties. Fireworks  made  of  mixtures  of  tUs 
salt  with  other  combustible  bodies  were  man- 
nfactored  at  a  very  early  period  in  China,  and 
used  for  purooses  of  war  as  well  as  for  public 
festivities.  We  have  no  information  at  what 
time  the  peculiar  composition  of  saltpetre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal  became  known,  the  explosive 
quality  of  which  has  given  it  such  an  immense 
ifflportancei  Aooordins  to  some  Ohineae  chron- 
idea,  mentioned  by  M.  Paravey  in  a  report 
made  to  the  French  academy  in  1850,  guns 
were  known  as  early  as  618  B.  0. ;  in  other 
a&dent  Ohinese  writings,  fire-baUs  projected 
from  bamboo  tubes,  and  a  sort  of  explodinff 
shell,  are  described.  At  all  events,  the  use  of 
gnnpowder  and  cannon  for  warlike  purposes 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  properly  devel- 
oped in  the  earlier  periods  of  Chinese  history, 
IS  the  first  authenticated  instance  of  their  ex- 
tensive application  is  of  a  date  as  late  as  1389 
of  oar  era,  when  the  Chinese,  besieged  by  the 
Mongols  in  Eal-fang-fu,  defended  themselves 
with  cannon  throwmg  stone  balls,  and  used 
explosive  sheila,  petards,  and  other  fireworks 
based  npon  gnnpowder. — ^The  Hindoos  appear 
to  have  had  some  sort  of  warlike  fireworks  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ac- 
wr^ng  to  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  writers 
Man,  Gtestaa,  Philostratus,  and  Themistius* 
This,  however,  certainly  was  not  gunpowder, 
though  saltpetre  may  have  largelv  entered  into 
its  composition.  In  the  Hindoo  laws  some  sort 
of  fire-arms  appears  to  be  alluded  to ;  gunpow- 
der is  certainly  mentioned  in  them,  and,  ac- 
Qprding  to  Pro£  A.  N.  Wilson,  its  oomposi- 
tioD  is  described  in  old  Hindoo  medical  works. 
'^  first  mention  of  cannon,  however,  coin- 
cides pretty  nearly  with  the  oldest  ascertained 
positive  date  of  its  occurrence  in  China. 
Gbased's  poems^  about  1200,  speak  of  fire-en* 
jpaea  throwing  balk,  the  whistiing  of  which 
was  heard  at  the  distance  of  10  coss  (1,600 
jarde).  About  1258  we  read  of  fireworks  on 
earriagea  beknging  to  the  king  of  DelhL  A 
mmdred  years  later  the  use  of  artiUery  waa 
Spneral  in  India ;  and  when  the  Portnguese  ar- 
rived there,  in  1498,  they  found  the  Indians  as 
^  advanced  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  as  they 
themselvee  were.— From  the  Chinese  and  Hin- 
1^  the  Arabs  received  saltpetre  and  fireworks. 
|wo  of  the  Arabic  names  for  saltpetre  signify 
vkuMaaUy  and  China muw.  Chinese  red  and 
white  fire  is  mentioned  by  their  ancient  an- 
wors.  Incendiary  fireworks  are  also  of  a  date 
alfflost  contemporianeouB  with  the  great  Arabic 
avaaionof  Asia  and  Africa.  Not  to  mention  the 


maujanitB,  a  somewhat  mythical  fire-arm  said 
to  have  been  known  and  used  by  Mohammed, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Byzantine  Greeks  received 
the  first  knowledge  of  fireworks  (afterward  de- 
veloped in  the  Greek  fire)  from  tiieir  Arab  ene- 
mies. A  writer  of  the  9  th  century,  Marcus  Grac- 
chus, gives  a  composition  of  6  parts  of  saltpetre, 
2  of  sulphur,  1  of  coal,  which  comes  very  near 
to  the  correct  composition  of  gunpowder.  The 
latter  is  stated  with  sufficient  exactness,  and 
first  of  all  European  writers,  by  Roger  Bacon, 
about  1216,  in  his  Liber  de  NuUitate  Magia^  but 
yet  for  fully  a  hundred  years  the  western  na- 
tions remained  ignorant  of  its  use.  The  Arabs^ 
however,  appear  to  have  soon  improved  upon 
the  knowledge  they  received  fh)m  the  Chinese. 
According  to  Conde's  history  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  guns  were  used,  1118,  in  the  siege  of 
Baragoesa,  and  a  cnlverin  of  4  lb.  calibre,  among 
other  guns,  was  cast  in  Spain  in  1182.  Abd- 
el-Mumen  is  reported  to  have  taken  Mohadia, 
near  Bona,  in  Algeria,  with  fire-arms,  in  1156, 
and  the  following  year  Niebla,  in  Spain,  waa 
defended  against  the  Castilians  with  fire-m»> 
chines  throwing  bolts  and  stones.  If  the  nature 
of  the  engines  used  by  the  Arabs  in  the  12th 
century  remains  still  to  be  investigated,  it  ia 
quite  certain  that  in  1280  artillery  was  used 
against  Cordova,  and  that  by  the  beginning  <tf 
the  14th  century  its  knowledge  had  passed  from 
the  Arabs  to  the  Spaniards.  Ferdinand  IV. 
took  Gibraltar  by  cannon  in  1808.  BaEainl812 
and  1828,  Martos  in  1826.  Alicante  in  1881, 
were  attacked  with  artillery,  and  carcasses 
were  thrown  by  guns  in  some  of  these  sieges. 
From  the  Spaniards  the  use  of  artillery  passed 
to  the  remaining  European  nations.  The 
French,  in  the  siege  of  Pny  Guillamne  in  1888, 
had  guns,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Gterman 
knights  in  Prussia  used  them.  By  1850,  fire- 
arms were  common  in  all  countries  of  western, 
southern,  and  central  Europe.  That  artillery 
is  of  eastern  origin,  la  also  proved  by  the  man- 
u&oture  of  the  oldest  European  ordnance.  The 
gun  was  made  of  bars  of  wrought  iron  welded 
tongitudinally  together,  and  strengthened  by 
heavy  iron  rings  forced  over  them.  It  was 
composed  of  several  pieces,  the  movable  breech 
being  fixed  to  the  flight  after  loading.  The 
oldest  Chinese  and  Indian  guns  are  made  ex- 
actiy  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  as  old,  or 
older,  than  the  oldest  European  guns.  Both 
European  and  Asiatic  cannon,  about  the  14th 
century,  were  of  very  inferior  construction, 
showing  artillery  to  have  still  been  in  its  in- 
fianoy.  Thus,  if  it  remains  uncertain  wh«i  the 
oompofiition  of  gunpowder  and  its  application 
to  fire-arms  were  invented,  we  can  at  least  fix 
tiie  period  when  it  first  became  an  important 
engine  in  warfare ;  the  very  clumsiness  of  the 
guns  of  the  14th  century,  wherever  they  occur, 
proves  tiieir  novelty  as  regular  war-machines. 
The  European  guns  of  the  14th  century  were 
very  unwieldy  twiiirs.  The  krge-calibred  ones 
could  only  be  moved  by  being  taken  to  pieces, 
ead^  piece  forming  a  wagon-load«    Even  the 
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small-oalibred  gans  wero  ezoeedingly'  heayj, 
there  being  then  no  proper  proportion  estab- 
lished between  the  weight  of  the  gun  and  that 
of  the  shot,  nor  between  the  shot  and  the 
charge.  When  they  were  brought  into  posi- 
tion,  a  sort  of  timber  framework  or  scaffolding 
was  erected  for  each  gmi  to  be  fired  from. 
The  town  of  Ghent  had  a  gon  which,  with  the 
frttmework,  measured  60  feet  in  length.  Gnn- 
carriagee  were  still  unknown.  The  cannons 
were  mostly  fired  at  yery  high  elevations,  like 
onr  mortars,  and  consequently  had  very  little 
effect  until  shells  were  introduced.  The  pro- 
jectiles were  generally  round  shot  of  stone, 
for  small  calibres  sometimes  iron  bolts.  Tet, 
with  all  these  drawbacks,  cannon  was  not  only 
used  in  sieges  and  the  defence  of  towns,  but  in 
the  field  a^,  and  on  board  ships  of  war.  As 
early  as  1886  the  English  took  2  French  yessels 
armed  with  cannon.  If  the  guns  recovered 
from  the  Mary  Rose  (sunk  1645)  may  serve  as 
a  due,  those  first  ship  guns  were  simplv  let 
into  and  secured  in  a  log  of  wood  hollowed  out 
for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  eleva- 
tion.— ^In  tne  course  of  the  16th  century,  con- 
siderable improvements  were  made,  both  in 
the  construction  and  application  of  artillery. 
Gannon  began  to  be  cast  of  iron,  copper,  or 
brass.  The  movable  breech  was  falling  into 
disuse,  the  whole  gun  bdng  cast  of  a  piece. 
The  best  founderies  were  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. In  France,  too,  the  first  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  up  and  place  guns  under  cover 
during  a  siege.  About  1450  a  sort  of  trend^ 
was  mtrodttcecl,  and  shortly  after  the  first 
breeching  batteries  were  constructed  by  the 
brothers  Bureau,  with  the  aid  of  which  the 
king  of  France,  Oharles  YII.,  retook  in  one 
Tear  all  the  places  the  English  had  taken  from 
him.  The  greatest  improvements  were,  how- 
ever, made  by  Oharles  Yin.  of  Fnmce.  He 
finally  did  away  with  the  movable  breech, 
oast  his  guns  of  brass  and  in  one  piece^  intro- 
duced trunnions,  and  gun-carriages  on  -wheels, 
and  had  none  but  iron  shot.  He  also  simplified 
the  calibres,  and  took  the  lighter  regmarly 
into  the  field.  Of  these,  the  double  cannon 
-was  placed  on  a  4-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by 
86  horses;  the  remainder  had  2-wheeled  cap* 
riages,  the  trails  dragging  on  the  ground,  and 
were  drawn  by  from  24  down  to  2  horses.  A 
body  of  gunners  was  attached  to  each,  and  the 
service  so  organized  as  to  constitute  t^e  first 
distinct  corps  of  field  artillery ;  the  lighter  cali- 
bres were  movable  enough  to  shift  about  wiUi 
the  other  troops  during  action,  and  even  to 
keep  np  with  the  cavalry.  It  was  this  new 
arm  which  procured  to  Oharles  YIH.  his  sur- 
prising successes  in  Italy.  The  Italian  ordnance 
was  still  moved  by  bullocks;  the  guns  were 
still  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  had  to  be 
placed  on  their  frames  when  tne  position  was 
reached ;  they  fired  stone  shot,  and  were  alto- 
gether so  clumsy  that  the  French  fired  a  gun 
oftener  in  an  hour  than  the  Italians  could  do  in 
a  day.    The  battie  of  Fornovo  (1406X  gained 


by  the  French  field  artillery,  q>read  terror  orw 
Italy,  and  the  new  arm  was  considered  irre- 
sistible.   Macchiavelli*s  Arte  deUa  Qu^rra  was 
written  expressly,  in  order  to  indicate  meam 
to  counteract  its  effect  by  the  skilM  disposition 
of  the  infantry  and  cavalry.    The  snocessors  of 
Oharles  YIII.,  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.,  con- 
tinued to  improve  and  lighten  their  field  artil- 
lery.   Francis  organized  the  ordnance  as  a  ^ 
tinct  departments  under  a  grand-master  of  the 
ordnance.    His  field-guns  broke  the  hitberto 
invincible  masses  of  the  Swiss  pikemen  at  Marig- 
nano,  1516,  by  rapidly  moving  firom  one  flank- 
ing position  to  another,  and  thus  tbey  decided 
the  battie.    The  Ohinese  and  Arabs  knev  the 
use  and  manufiicture  of  sheUs,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  from  the  latter  this  knowledge  passed 
to  the  European  nations.   Still,  the  adoption  of 
this  proiectue.  and  of  the  mortar  from  which  it 
is  now  fired,  did  not  take  place  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  is 
conunonly  ascribed  to  Pandolfo  Malateeta,  prince 
of  Bimia.    The  first  shells  consisted  of  2  hoUov 
metal  hemispheres  screwed  together,  the  art  of 
casting  them  hollow  was  of  later  invention.— 
The  emperor  Oharles  Y.,  was  not  behind  his 
French  rivals  in  the  improvement  of  field-gons. 
He  introduced  limbers,  thus  turning  the  two- 
wheeled  gun,  when  it  had  to  be  moved,  into  a 
4-wheelea  vehicle  capable  of  going  at  a  faster 
pace  and  of  surmounting  obstacles  of  grooni 
Thus  his  light  guns,  at  the  battie  of  B^i  in 
1664,  could  advance  at  a  gallop.— The  first  the- 
oretical researches,  respecting  gunneiy  and  the 
fiight  of  projectiles,  also  £^1  in  this  period. 
Tartaglia,  an  Italian,  is  said  to  be  the  discoverer 
of  the  &ot  that  the  angle  of  elevation  of  45*' 
gives,  in  wteuOj  the  greatest  range.    The  Span- 
iards Oollado  and  Ufano  also  occupied  them- 
selves with  similar  inquiries.    Thus  the  theo- 
retical foundations  for  scientific  gunnery  wve 
laid.    About  the  same  time  Yannocci  Birin* 
goooio's  inquiries  into  the  art  of  casting  (1540) 
produced  considerable  progress  in  the  mannfso- 
ture  of  cannon,  while  the  inventicm  of  the 
calibre  scale  by  Hartmann,  by  which  every  part 
of  a  gun  was  measured  by  its  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  bore,  gave  a  certain  standard  for 
^e  construction  of  ordnance,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  fixed  theoretical 
principles,  and  <^  general  experimental  rules.— 
One  of  the  first  efl^ts  of  the  improved  artallerj 
was  a  total  change  in  the  art  of  fortification. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
monarchies,  that  art  had  nutde  but  littie  progress. 
But  now  the  new  fire-arm  everywhere  made  a 
breach  on  the  masonry  walls  of  the  old  system, 
and  a  new  plan  had  to  be  invented.    The  de- 
fences had  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  expose  as 
littie  masonry  as  possible  to  the  direct  fire  of 
the  besieger,  and  to  admit  of  a  strong  artillery 
being  placed  on  the  ramparts.    The  old  masonry 
wall  was  replaced  by  an  earthwork  rampart, 
only  faced  with  masonry,  and  the  small  flankiiig 
town  was   turned   into   a   large   pentagonal 
bastion.    Gradually  the  whole  of  the  masonry 
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Q0ed  in  fortifioation  was  covered  against  direct 
fire  by  oatljing  earthworks,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  ITth  oentoiy  the  defence  of  a  fortified 
place  became  once  more  relatiTely  stronger 
than  the  attack,  nntil  Yanban  again  gave  the 
ascendant  to  the  latter.  Hitherto  the  opera- 
taon  of  loading  had  been  carried  on  with 
loose  powder  shorelled  into  the  gan.  Abont 
1600  the  introduction  of  cartridges,  cloth 
bags  oontaining  the  prescribed  quantity  of  pow- 
der, much  abridged  the  time  necessary  for  load- 
ing, and  insured  greater  precision  of  fire  by 
greater  equality  of  charge.  Another  important 
invention  was  made  about  the  same  time,  that 
of  grape-shot  and  case-shot  The  construction 
of  field-guns,  adapted  for  throwing  hollow  shot, 
also  belongs  to  this  period.  The  numerous 
sieges  occurring  during  the  war  of  Spain  against 
the  Netherlands  eontributed  very  much  to  the 
ImDrovement  of  the  artillery  usea  in  the  defence 
and  attack  of  places,  especially  as  regards  the 
nse  of  mortars  and  howitzers,  of  shells,  car- 
casses, and  red-hot  shot,  and  the  composition  of 
ihzes  and  other  military  fireworks.  liLe  calibres 
in  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  were 
still  of  all  sizes,  from  the  48-pounder  to  the  small- 
est &lconets  bored  for  balls  of  |  lb.  weight 
In  spite  of  all  improyements,  field  artillery  was 
still  80  imperfeot  that  all  this  Tarietv  of  calibre 
was  required  to  obtain  something  like  the  effect 
we  now  realize  -with  a  few  middle-sized  guns  be- 
tween the  6-poiEnder  and  the  12-pounder.  The 
light  calibres,  at  that  time,  had  mobility,  but  no 
effect;  the  large  calibres  bad  effect,  but  no  mo- 
lality; the  intermediate  ones  had  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  Oonaequently,  aU  calibres  were  main- 
tained, and  jumbled  together  in  one  mass,  each 
battery  consistiiig  generally  of  a  regular  assort- 
ment of  cannon*  The  elevation  was  given  to 
the  piece  by  a  quoin.  The  carriages  were  still 
dmnW,  and  a  separate  model  was  of  course  re- 
qoired  for  each  calibre,  so  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  take  spare  wheels  and  carriages 
into  the  field.  The  azletrees  were  of  wood,  and 
of  a  different  size  for  each  calibre.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  dimensions  of  the  cannon  and 
carriages  were  not  even  the  same  for  one  single 
cslibre,  there  being  everywhere  a  great  many 
pieces  of  old  oonstmotion,  and  many  differ- 
ences of  construction,  in  the  several  work- 
shops of  a  country.  Cartridges  were  still  con- 
fined to  guns  in  fortresses ;  in  the  field  the  can- 
non was  loaded  with  loose  powder,  introduced 
on  a  shovel,  upon  which  a  wad  and  the  shot  were 
rammed  down.  Loose  powder  was  equally  work- 
ed down  the  touchhole,  and  the  whole  process 
was  extremely  slow.  The  gunners  were  not 
conadered  regular  soldiers,  but  formed  a  guild 
of  their  own,  recruiting  themselves  by  appren- 
tices, and  sworn  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  and 
mjstcries  of  their  handicraft.  When  a  war 
broke  out,  the  belligerents  took  as  many  of 
them  into  their  service  as  they  could  get,  over 
and  above  their  peace  establishment  Each  of 
these  gunners  or  bombardiers  received  the  com- 


mand of  a  gun,  had  a  saddle-horse,  and  appren- 
tice, and  as  many  professional  assistants  as  he 
required,  beside  the  requisite  number  of  men 
for  shiftiiig  heavy  pieces.  Their  pay  was  four- 
fold that  of  a  soldier.  The  horses  of  the  artil- 
lery were  contracted  for  when  a  war  broke  out; 
the  contractor  also  found  harness  and  drivers. 
In  battle  the  guns  were  placed  in  a  row  in  front 
of  the  line,  and  unlimbered ;  the  horses  were 
taken  out  of  the  shafts.  When  an  advance  was 
ordered,  the  limbers  were  horsed,  and  the  guns 
limbered  up ;  sometimes  the  lighter  calibres 
were  moved,  for  short  distances,  by  men.  The 
powder  and  shot  were  carried  in  separate  carts ; 
the  limbers  had  not  yet  any  boxes  for  ammu- 
nition. ManoBuvrinff,  loading,  priming,  pointing; 
and  firing,  were  an  operations  of  great  slow- 
ness, according  to  our  present  notions,  and  the 
number  of  hits,  with  such  imperfect  machinery, 
and  the  almost  total  want  of  science  in  gunnery, 
must  have  been  small  indesd.  The  appearance 
of  Gnstavus  Adolphus  in  Germany,  during  the  80 
years'  war,  marks  an  immense  progress  in  artil- 
lery. This  great  warrior  did  away  with  the 
extremely  small  calibres,  which  he  replaced, 
first,  by  his  so-called  leather  guns,  Ught  wrought- 
iron  tubes  covered  with  ropes  and  leather. 
These  were  intended  to  fire  grape-shot  only, 
which  thus  was  first  introduced  into  field  war- 
fare. Hitherto  its  use  had  been  confined  to  the 
defence  of  the  ditch  in  fortresses.  Along  with 
gnpe  and  case  shot,  he  also  introduced  car- 
tridges in  his  field  artQlery.  The  leather  guns 
not  proving  very  durable,  were  replaced  by 
light  cast-iron  4-pounders,  16  cslibres  long, 
weighing  6  cwt.  with  the  carriage,  and  drawn 
by  two  horses.  Two  of  these  pieces  were  at- 
tached to  each  regiment  of  infantry.  Thus  the 
regimental  artillery  which  was  preserved  in 
many  armies  up  to  the  b^inning  of  this  centu- 
ry, arose  by  superseding  l£e  old  small  caHbred, 
but  comparatively  dumsy  guns,  and  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  case  ^ot  only,  though  very 
soon  it  was  also  made  to  fire  round  shot  The 
heavy  guns  were  kept  distinct,  and  formed  into 
powerfol  batteries  occupying  favorable  positions 
on  the  wings  or  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
army.  Thus  by  the  separation  of  the  light  from 
the  heavy  artillery,  and  by  the  formation  of 
batteries,  the  tactics  of  field  artillery  were 
founded.  It  was  General  Torshenson,  the  in- 
spector-general of  the  Swedish  artillery,  who 
mainly  contributfCd  to  these  results  by  which 
field  artillery  now  first  became  an  independent 
arm,  subject  to  distinct  rules  of  its  own  fdr  its 
use  in  battle.  Two  further  important  inven- 
tions were  made  about  this  time :  about  1650, 
that  of  the  horizontal  elevating  screw,  as  it  was 
used  until  Gribeauval's  times,  and  about  1697, 
that  of  tubes  filled  with  powder  for  priming, 
instead  of  working  powder  into  the  touchhole. 
Both  pointing  and  loading  became  much  facili- 
tated thereby.  Another  great  improvement 
was  the  invention  of  the  prolonge,  for  manoau- 
vring  at  short  distances.  The  number  of  guns 
carried  into  the  field  during  the  17th  century, 
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was  Tery  large.  At  GreifenLagen,  Gostayns 
Adolphns  had  80  pieces  with  20,000  men,  and 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  200  pieces  with 
18,000  men.  Artillery  trains  of  100  to  200 
gans  were  of  very  common  ocoTurenoe  during 
the  wars  of  Louis  XIY.  At  Malplaquet,  nearly 
800  pieces  of  cannon  were  employed  on  both 
sides;  this  was  the  largest  mass  of  artillery 
hitherto  brought  together  on  a  single  field  of 
battle.  Mortars  were  very  generally  taken  into 
the  field  about  this  time.  The  French  still 
maintained  their  superiority  in  artillery.  They 
were  the  first  to  do  away  with  the  old  guild 
system  and  enrol  the  gunners  as  regular  solders, 
forming,  in  1671,  a  redment  of  artillery,  and 
r^ulating  the  yarious  duties  and  ranks  ot  the 
officers.  Thus  this  branch  of  seryice  was  reco^ 
nized  as  an  independent  arm,  and  the  education 
of  the  officers  and  men  was  taken  in  hand  by 
the  state.  An  artilleij  school,  for  at  least  60 
'  years  the  only  one  in  existence,  was  founded  in 
France  in  1690.  A  hand-book  of  artilleristio 
science,  yeiy  good  for  the  time,  was  published 
in  1697  by  Saint  R^y.  Still  the  secrecy  sur- 
rounding the  "mystery"  of  gunnery  was  so 
great  that  many  improyements  adopted  in  other 
countries  were  as  yet  unknown  in  France,  and 
the  construction  and  composition  of  eyery 
European  artillery  differed  widely  from  any 
other.  Thus  the  French  had  not  yet  adopted 
the  howitzer,  which  had  been  inyented  in  Hoi* 
hpA  and  adopted  in  most  armies  before  1700, 
Limber  boxes  for  ammunition,  first  introduced 
by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  were  unknown  in  France, 
and  indeed  but  little  adopted.  The  gun,  cai^ 
riage,  and  limber  were  too  heayy  to  admit  of 
their  being  encumbered  with  the  extra  weight 
of  ammunition.  The  yery  small  cidibres,  up  to 
8  lbs.  inclusiye,  had  indeed  been  done  away 
with,  but  the  light  regimental  artillery  was 
unknown  in  France.  The  charges  used  in  the 
artillery  of  the  times  hitherto  considered  were, 
for  guns,  generally  yery  heayy ;  originally  equal 
in  weight  to  the  ball.  Although  the  powder 
was  of  inferior  quality,  these  charges  were  still 
far  stronger  in  effect  than  those  now  in  use^ 
thus  they  were* one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
tremendous  weight  of  the  cannon.  To  resist 
such  charges  the  weight  of  a  brass  cannon  was 
often  from  260  to  400  times  the  weight  of  the 
shot.  Gradually,  howeyer,  the  necessity  of 
lightening  the  guns  compelled  a  reduction  of  the 
charge,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  the  charge  was  genenuly  only  one- 
half  the  weight  of  the  shot.  For  mortars  and 
howitzers  the  charge  was  regulated  by  the  dis- 
tancej,  and  generally  yery  smaU.  The  end  of 
the  17th  and  be^nning  of  the  18th  century  was 
the  period  in  which  the  artillery  was  in  most 
countries  finally  incorporated  in  the  army,  de- 
priyed  of  its  mediadyal  character  of  a  guild  re- 
cognized as  an  arm,  and  thus  enabled  to  take  a 
more  regular  and  rapid  deyelopment.  The  con- 
sequence was  an  almost  immediate  and  yery 
marked  progress.  The  irregularity  and  yariety 
of  calibres  and  models,  the  uncertainty  of  aU 


existing   empirical  rules,  the  total  want  of 
well-established  principle,  now  became  evideot 
and  unbearable.  Accordingly,  experimentB  were 
eyery  where  made  on  a  lairge  scale  to  ascertain 
the  efEects  of  calibres,  the  relatious  of  the  cali- 
bre to  the  charge  and  to  the  weight  and  lei^ 
of  the  gun,  the  distribution  of  metal  in  the 
cannon,  the  ranges,  the  effects  of  recoil  on  the 
carriages,  Sdg,    Between  1780  and  1740,  B(§lidar 
directed  such  experiments  at  La  Fdre  in  Fraoee, 
Robins  in  En^and,  and  Pi^acino  dAntoni  at 
Turin.    The  result  was  a  great  simplification  of 
the  calibres,  a  better  distribution  of  the  metal  (A 
the  gun,  and  a  yery  general  reduction  of  the 
charffes,  which  were  now  between  }  and  )  the 
weight  of  the  shot.  Theprogreesofscientifiogan- 
nery  went  side  by  aide  with  these  improyements. 
Galileo  had  originated  the  parabolic  theory, 
Torricelli  hispupil,  Anderson,  I^ewton,  Blondel, 
Bernouilli,  Wolff,  and  Euler,  occupied  them- 
selyes  with  further  determining  the  flight  of  pro- 
jectiles, the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  causes 
of  their  deyiations.    The  aboye-named  eiperi- 
mental  artillerists  also  contributed  materially  to 
the  adyanoement  of  the  mathematical  portioQ 
of  gunnery.     Under  Frederic  the  Great  the 
Prussian  field  artillery  was  again  considerablj 
lightened.    The  short,  light,  regimental  guns, 
not  more  than  14^  16,  or  18  calibres  long,  and 
weighing  from  80  to  150  times  the  weight  of 
the  shot,  were  found  to  have  a  sufficient  range 
for  the  battles  of  those  days,  decided  prind- 
pally  by  infantry  fire.    Accordingly,  the  king 
had  all  his  12-pounders  cast  the  same  propw- 
tional  length  and  weight    The  Anstiians,  in 
1758,  followed  this  example,  as  well  as  most 
other  states;    but   Frederic   himself  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  again  proyided  lus  re- 
serye  artilleiy  with  long  powerfol  guns,  his  ex- 
perience at  Leuthen  haymg  conyineed  him  of 
their  superior  effects.    Frederic  the  Great  in- 
troduced a  new  arm  by  mounting  the  gonners 
of  some  of  his  batteries,  and  thus  creating  hone 
artillery,  destined  to  giye  the  same  support  to 
cayahy  as  foot-artillery  did  to  infantry.   The 
new  arm  proyed  extremely  effectiye,  and  was 
yery  soon  adopted  by  most  armies ;  some,  as  the 
Austrians,  mounting  the  gunners  in  separate 
wagons  as  a  substitute.      The  propcntion  of 
guns  with  the  armies  of  the  18th  centoiy  vas 
still  yery  large.    Frederic  the  Great  had,  in 
1766,  with  70,000  men  206  guns,  176S  with 
67,000  men  276  guns,  1778  with  180,000  men 
811  guns.    These  guns,  with  the  exception  of 
the  regimental  ones  which  fbUowed  their  bat- 
talions, were  organized  in  batteries  of  yarions 
sizes  fix>m  6  to  20  guns  each.    The  re^mental 
ffuns  adyanced  with  the  infantry,  while  the 
batteries  were  firing  from  diosen  positions,  and 
sometimes  adyanced  to  a  seoond  portion,  bnt 
here  they  generally  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
battle;  they  left,  as  regai^  mobility,  stiU  veiy 
much  to  be  dedred,  and  at  Eunersdorf,  the  loss 
of  the  battle  was  due  to  the  impoesibilitj  of 
bringing  up  the  artillery  in  the  deoisiye  moment 
The  Prussian  general,  Tempelho^  also  intro- 
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dnoed  fidd-mortar  batteries,  the  light  mortan 
bdog  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules;  but  thej 
were  soon  again  abolished  after  their  nseless- 
ness  had  been  proved  in  the  war  of  1792  and 
'Qd.  The  soientifio  branch  of  artillery  was, 
dtfring  this  period,  cultiTated  especiaUy  in 
Germany.  Stniensee  and  TempeUiof  wrote  use- 
ful works  on  the  subject^  but  Schamhorst  was 
the  leading  artilleryman  of  his  day.  His  hand* 
book  of  artillery  is  the  first  comprehensive 
really  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject,  while 
liis  hand-book  for  officers,  published  as  early  as 
1767,  contains  tlie  first  scientific  development 
of  the  tactics  of  field  artillery.  His  worksi 
fhongh  antiquated  in  many  respects,  are  still 
cIi^caL  In  the  Austrian  service,  Gen.  Vega^ 
in  the  Spanish,  Gen.  Morla,  in  the  Prussian, 
Hoy er  and  Ronvroy,  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  artilleristic  literature.  The  French  had 
reorganized  their  artillery  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Yali^re  in  1782;  they  retained  24, 16, 
li,  8,  and  4-pounders,  and  adopted  the  8-inch 
howitzer.  Btill  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
models  of  construction ;  the  guns  were  firom  22 
to  26  calibres  long,  and  weighed  about  260 
times  as  much  as  the  corresponding  shot 
At  length,  in  1774,  General  Gribeauv^  who 
had  served  with  the  Austrians  in  the  7 
years'  war,  and  who  knew  the  superiority 
of  the  new  Prussian  and  Austrian  artilleries, 
carried  the  introduction  of  his  new  system. 
The  siege  artillery  was  definitively  separated 
from  the  field  artillery.  It  was  formea  of  all 
gnns  heavier  than  12-pounders,  and  of  all  the  old 
heavy  12-pounder  guns.  The  field  artillery 
was  composed  of  12-pounder,  8-pounder,  and 
4-poaiider  guns,  all  18  calibres  long,  weighing 
150  times  tie  weight  of  the  shot,  and  of  a  6- 
inch  howitzer.  The  charge  for  the  guns  was 
definitely  fixed  at  one-third  the  weight  of 
the  shot,  the  perpendicular  elevating  screw 
was  introduced,  and  every  part  of  a  gun  or  car- 
riage was  made  according  to  a  fixed  model,  so 
as  to  be  easily  replaced  fi^m  the  stores.  Seven 
models  of  wheels,  and  8  models  of  axletrees. 
yere  sufficient  for  aU  the  various  rehides  used 
in  the  French  artillery.  Although  the  use  of 
limber-boxes  to  carry  a  supply  of  ammunition 
was  known  to  most  artilleries,  Gribeauval  did 
not  introduce  them  in  France.  The  4-pound- 
ers  were  distributed  with  the  infantry,  every 
battalion  receiving  2  of  them;  the  8  and  12- 
ponnders  were  distributed  in  separate  bat- 
teries as  reserve  artillery,  with  a  field-forge  to 
erery  battery.  Train  and  artisan  companies 
were  organized,  and  altogether  this  artillery  of 
Gribeauval  was  the  first  corps  of  its  kind  es- 
tabliahed  on  a  modern  footing.  It  has  proved 
saperior  to  any  of  its  day,  in  the  proportions 
by  which  its  constructions  were  regulated,  in 
its  material,  and  in  its  organization,  and  for 
many  years  it  has  served  as  a  model.  Thanks 
to  GribeauvaPs  improvements,  the  French  ar^ 
tillery,  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  was  su- 
perior to  any  other,  and  soon  became,  in  the 
handaof  Napoleon,  an  arm  of  hitherto  unknown 


power.  There  was  no  alteration  made,  except 
that  the  system  of  regimental  guns  was  de- 
finitively done  away  with  in  1799,  and  that 
with  the  immense  number  of  6-pounder  and  8- 
pounder  guns  conquered  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
these  calibres  were  also  introduced  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  whole  of  the  field  artillery  was  or^ 
ganized  into  batteries  of  6  pieces,  among  whidi 
one  was  generally  a  howitzer,  and  the  remain- 
der guns.  But  if  there  was  little  or  no  change 
in  the  material,  there  was  an  immense  one  m 
the  tactios  of  artillery.  Although  the  number 
of  guns  was  somewhat  dimini^ed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  regimental  pieces,  the 
effect  of  artillery  in  a  battle  was  heightened  by 
its  skilful  use.  Napoleon  used  a  number  of 
light  guns,  attached  to  the  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, to  engage  battie,  to  make  the  enemy 
show  his  strength,  &c.,  while  the  mass  of  the  ar- 
tillery was  held  in  reserve,  until  the  decisive 
point  of  attack  was  determined  on ;  then  enor- 
mous batteries  were  suddenly  formed,  all  acting 
upon  that  point,  and  thus  preparing  by  a  tre- 
mendous cannonade  the  final  attack  of  the  in- 
fantry reserves.  At  Friedland  70  guns,  at 
Wagram  100  guns,  were  thus  formed  in  line ;  at 
Borodino,  a  battery  of  80  guns  prepared  Ney^s 
attack  on  Semenovka.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
large  masses  of  reserve  cavalry  formed  by  Na- 
poleon, required  for  their  support  a  correspond- 
mg  force  of  horse  artillery,  which  arm  again 
received  the  fhUest  attention,  and  was  very  nu- 
merously represented  in  the  French  armies, 
where  its  proper  tactical  use  was  first  practical- 
ly established.  Without  Gribeauval^s  improve- 
ments, this  new  use  of  artillery  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  with  the  necessity  for  the 
altered  tactics,  these  improvements  gradually, 
and  with  slight  alterations,  found  their  way  into 
all  continental  armies. — ^The  British  art^ery, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  was  exceedingly  neglected,  and  much  be- 
hind that  of  other  nations.  They  had  two  regi- 
mental guns  to  each  battalion,  but  no  reserve 
artillery.  The  guns  were  horsed  in  single 
team,  the  drivers  walkmg  alongside  with 
long  whips.  Horses  and  drivers  were  hired. 
The  materiel  was  of  very  old-fashioned  con- 
struction, and  except  for  rery  short  distances, 
the  pieces  could  move  at  a  walk  only.  Horse 
artillery  was  unknown.  After  1800,  however, 
when  experience  had  shown  the  inadeouacy  of 
this  system,  the  artillery  was  thoroughly  reor- 
ganized by  M%|or  Spearman.  The  limbers  were 
adapted  for  double  team,  the  guns  brigaded  in 
batteries  of  6  pieces,  and  in  general  those  im- 
provements were  introduced  which  had  been  in 
use  for  spme  time  already  on  the  continent.  No 
expense  being  spared,  the  British  artillery  soon 
was  the  neatest,  most  solidly,  and  most  luxuri- 
ously equipped  of  its  kind ;  great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  newly  erected  corps  of  horse  artil- 
lery, which  soon  distinguished  itself  by  the 
boldfness,  rapidity,  and  precision  of  its  manoeu- 
vres. As  to  firesh  improvements  in  the  mate- 
rielf  they  were  confined  to  the  construction  of 
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the  vehides ;  the  block-tail  gnn-oairittge,  and 
the  ammunition  wagon  with  a  limber  to  it  have 
sinoe  been  adopted  in  most  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent.— ^The  proportion  of  artillery  to  the  other 
components  of  an  army  became  a  little  more 
fixed  during  this  period.  The  strongest  pro- 
portion of  artillery  now  present  with  an  army 
was  that  of  the  Prussians  at  Pirmasens — 7  guns 
for  every  1,000  men.  Napoleon  considered  8 
guns  per  1,000  men  quite  sufficient,  and  this 
proportion  has  become  a  general  rule.  The 
number  of  rounds  to  accompany  a  gun  was 
also  fixed;  at  least  200. rounds  per  gun,  of 
which  ioT  ^  were  case  shot  During  the  peace 
following  the  downfEill  of  Napoleon,  the  artiller- 
ies of  all  European  powers  underwent  gradual 
improvements.  The  light  calibres  of  8  and  4: 
lbs.  were  everywhere  abolished,  the  improved 
carriages  and  wagons  of  the  English  artillery 
were  adopted  in  most  countries.  The  charge 
was  fixed  almost  everywhere  at  |,  the  metal  of 
the  gun  at,  or  near,  150  times  the  weight  of 
the  shot  and  the  length  of  the  piece  at  from  16 
to  18  calibres.  The  French  reorganized  their 
artillery  in  1827.  The  field-guns  were  fixed  at 
8  and  12  lb.  calibre,  18  calibres  long,  charge  | 
weight  of  metal  in  gun  160  times  &at  of  the 
shot  The  English  carriages  and  wagons  were 
adopted,  and  limber-boxes  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduced into  the  French  service.  Two  kinds 
of  howitzers,  of  15  and  16  centimetres  of  bore, 
were  attached  to  the  8  and  12-pounder  batter- 
iesj  respectively.  A  great  simplicity  distin- 
guishes this  new  system  of  field  artillery. 
There  are  but  2  sizes  of  gun-carriages,  1 
size  of  limber,  1  size  of  wheel,  and  2  sizes  of 
axletrees  to  all  the  vehicles  used  in  the  French 
field  batteries.  Beside  this,  a  separate  moun- 
tain artillery  was  introduced,  carrying  howit- 
zers of  12  centimetres  bore. — ^The  English  field 
artillery  now  has  for  its  ahnost  exclu^ve  calibre 
the  9-pounders  of  17  calibres  long,  weight  1^ 
cwt  to  1  pound  weight  of  shot,  charge  ^  the 
weight  of  shot.  In  every  battery  there  are  2 
24-pounder  5^inch  howitzers.  Six-pounder 
and  12-pounder  guns  were  not  sent  out  at  all  in 
the  late  Kussian  war.  There  are  2  sizes  of 
wheels  in  use.  In  both  the  English  and  French 
foot  artillery  the  gunners  em  mounted  during 
mancBUvres  on  the  limber  and  ammunition 
wagons. — ^The  Prussian  army  carries  6  and  12- 
pounder  guns,  18  calibres  long,  weighing  145 
times,  and  char^  with  J  the  weight  of  the 
shot.  The  howitzers  are  5^  and  6|-inch  bore. 
There  are  6  guns  and  2  howitzers  to  a  battery. 
There  are  2  wheels  and  2  axletrees,  and  1  lim- 
ber. The  gun-carriages  are  of  Gribeauval  con- 
struction. In  the  foot  artillery,  for  quick  ma- 
noBuvrea,  5  gunners,  sufficient  to  serve  Ihe  gun, 
mount  the  limber-box  and  the  off-horses  ;  the 
remaining  8  follow  as  best  they  can.  The  am- 
munition wagons  are  not,  therefore,  attached  to 
the  guns,  as  in  the  French  and  British  service, 
but  form  a  column  apart,  and  are  kept  out  of 
range  during  action.  The  improved  English 
ammunition   wagon   was  adopted    in    1842. 


—The  Austrian  artillery  has  6  and  12-poimder 
guns,  16  calibres  long,  weighing  135  times, 
charged  with  {  the  weight  of  the  shot.  The 
howitzers  are  mmilar  to  those  of  the  Prassiaa 
service.  Six  guns  and  2  howitzers  compose  a 
battery. — ^The  Russian  artillery  has  6  and  12- 
pounder  guns,  18  calibres  long,  150  times  the 
weight  of  the  shot,  with  a  charge  of  J  its 
weight  The  howitzers  are  5  and  6-inch  bore. 
According  to  the  calibre  and  destination,  either 
8  or  12  pieces  form  a  battery,  one-half  (tf 
which  are  guns,  and  the  other  half  howitzers. 
— ^The  Sardinian  army  has  8-pounder  and  16- 
pounder  guns,  with  a  corresponding  size  of 
howitzer.  The  smaller  German  armies  &U  have 
6  and  12-poundera,  the  Spaniards  8  and  Im- 
pounders, the  Portuguese,  Swedes,  Danes,  Bel- 
gians, Dutch,  and  Neapolitans  6  and  12-poQDd- 
ers. — ^The  start  given  to  the  British  artillery  bj 
M^jor  Spearman^s  reorganization,  abng  with 
the  interest  for  further  improvement  ^erebj 
awakened  in  that  service,  and  the  wide  range 
offered  to  artilleristic  progress  by  the  im- 
mense naval  artillery  of  Great  Britain,  have 
contributed  to  many  important  inventions. 
The  British  compositions  for  fireworks,  as  well 
as  their  gunpowder,  are  superior  to  any  other, 
and  the  precision  of  their  time  fuzes  is  unequal- 
led. The  principal  invention  latterly  made  in 
the  British  artillery  are  the  shrapnel  shells 
(hollow  shot,  filled  with  musket  balls,  and  ex- 
ploding during  the  flight),  by  which  the  ef- 
fective range  of  grape  has  been  rendered  equal 
to  that  of  round  shot  The  French,  skilfdl  as 
they  are  as  constructors  and  organizers,  are 
nearly  the  onlvarmy  which  has  not  yet  adopted 
this  new  and  terrible  projectile;  they  have 
not  been  able  to  make  out  the  fiize  composi- 
tion, upon  which  every  thing  depends.— A  new 
s^tem  of  field  artillery  has  been  proposed  b^ 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  appears  to  be  in  course  of 
adoption  in  France.  The  whole  of  the  4  oalibres 
of  guns  and  howitzers  now  in  use,  to  be  super- 
seded by  a  light  12-pounder  gun,  l^  calibres 
long,  weighing  110  times,  andoharged  with^  the 
weight  of  the  solid  shot^  A  shell  of  12  centim. 
(the  same  now  used  in  tiie  mountain  artillery), 
to  be  fired  out  of  the  same  gun  with  a  reduced 
chiu'ge,  thus  superse^ng  howitzers  for  the 
Bpe<»al  use  of  hollow  shot.  The  experiments 
made  in  4  artillery  schools  of  France  have  been 
very  successful,  and  it  is  said  that  these  gons 
showed  a  marked  superiority,  in  the  Crimea, 
over  the  Russian  guns,  mostly  6-pouQder8. 
The  Knglifih,  however,  maintain  that  their  long 
9-pounder  is  superior  in  range  and  predsion  to 
this  new  gun,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they 
were  the  first  to  introduce,  but  very  soon  again 
to  abandon,  a  light  12-pounder  for  a  charge  of 
i  the  shot^s  weight,  and  which  has  evidently 
served  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  model.  The  firing  of 
sheUs  from  common  guns  is  taken  from  the  Pros- 
sian  service,  where,  in  sieges^  the  24-pounde» 
are  made  to  fire  shells  for  certain  purposes.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  capabilities  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
gun  have  stili  to  be  determined  by  ezperienoe, 
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and  as  nothing  gpeoial  has  been  pnbliahed  on  its 
effects  in  the  late  war,  we  cannot  here  be  ex- 
pected finally  to  iadge  on  its  merits. — ^The  laws 
and  experimental  maxims  for  propelling  solid, 
hollow,  or  other  projectUes,  from  cannon,  the 
ascertained  proportions  of  range,  elevation, 
charge,  the  effects  of  windage  and  other  catises 
of  deyiatipn,  the  probabilities  of  hitting  the 
mark,  and  the  various  circomstanoes  that  may 
occur  in  warfare,  constitute  the  science  of  gun- 
neiy.  Though  the  fact,  that  a  heavy  body 
projected  in  wuiuo^  in  a  direction  cQfferent 
from  the  vertical,  will  describe  a  parabola  in  its 
flight,  forms  the  Aindamental  principle  of  this 
Bdenoe,  yet  the  resistance  of  the  air.  mcreasing 
as  it  does  with  the  velocity  of  Uie  moving 
body,  alters  very  materially  the  application  of 
the  parabolic  theory  in  gunnery  practice.  Thus 
for  guns  propelling  their  shot  at  an  initial  ve- 
loci^  of  1,400  to  1,700  feet  in  a  second,  the  line 
of  flight  varies  considerably  from  the  theoretic 
parabola,  so  much  so  that  with  them,  the  greatest 
range  is  obtained  at  an  elevation  of  only  about 
20  degrees,  while  according  to  the  parabolio 
theory  it  should  be  at  46  decrees.  IVactical  ex- 
periments have  determined,  with  some  degree 
of  precision,  these  deviations,  and  thus  fixed  the 
proper  elevations  for  each  class  of  guns,  for  a 
given  charge  and  range.  But  there  are  other 
drciimstances  affecti^  the  flight  of  the  shot. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  windage,  or  the  differ- 
ence by  which  the  diameter  of  the  shot  mnst 
be  less  than  that  of  the  bore,  to  facilitate  load- 
ing. It  causes  first  an  escape  of  the  expanding 
gas  during  the  explosion  of  the  charge,  in 
other  words^  a  reduction  of  the  force,  and 
secondly  an  irregularity  in  the  direction  of 
the  shot,  causing  deflections  in  a  vertical,  or 
horizontal  sense.  Then  there  is  the  una- 
Toidable  inequality  in  the  weight  of  the  charge, 
or  in  its  condition  at  the  moment  it  is 
used,  the  eccentricity  of  the  shot,  the  centre 
of  gravity  not  coinciding  with  the  centre  of 
the  ^here,  which  causes  deflections  varying 
according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  centres 
at  the  moment  of  firing,  and  many  other 
causes  {Hroducing  irregularity  of  results  under 
seemingly  the  same  conditions  of  flight  For 
fleld-guna,  we  have  seen  that  the  charge  of  4 
of  the  ahot's  weight,  and  a  length  of  16-18 
calibres  are  almost  universally  adopted.  With 
soch  charges,  the  point-blank  range  (the  gun 
being  laid  horizontal),  the  shot  will  touch  the 
groond  at  about  800  yards  distance,  and  by 
elevating  the  gun,  this  range  may  be  increased 
up  to  3,000  or  4,000  yards.  Such  a  range, 
however,  leaves  all  probability  of  hitting  the 
mark  out  of  the  question,  and  for  actual  and 
effective  practice,  the  range  of  field-guns  does 
not  exceed  1,400  or  1,500  yards,  at  which  dis- 
tance scarcely  1  shot  out  of  6  or  8  might  be  ex- 
pected to  hit  the  mark.  The  decisive  ranges, 
in  which  alone  cannon  can  contribute  to  the 
issue  of  a  battle,  are,  for  ronnd  shot  and  shell, 
between  600  and  1,100  yards,  and  at  these 
nmges  the  probabili^  of  striking  the  object  is  in- 


deed fSir  greater.  Thus  it  is  reckoned  that  at  700 
yards  abont  50  per  cent.,  at  900  yards  abont  86  per 
cent,  at  1,100  yards  26  per  cent,  out  of  the  shots 
fired  from  a  6-pounder,  will  hit  a  target  represent- 
ing the  front  of  a  battalion  in  column  of  attack 
(84  yards  long  by  2  yards  high).  The  9  and  12- 
ponnder  will  give  somewhat  better  results.  In 
some  experiments  made  in  France  in  1860,  the 
8-ponnders  and  12-pounders  then  in  nse  gave 
the  following  results,  against  a  target  80  metres 
by  8  metres  (representing  a  troop  of  cavalry) 
at: — 

-•    .^         ^.x       *»»•*•     WiMt.     TOOnMt.      SOaiMt     IPOiMt. 

lS-p*d«n,  hits,    64  p.ct    6i  p.et.    48  p.ot    87  p.ot    89  dloL 

S-p^den,    «      OT    "      44    «      40    ••      88    "      M    " 

Though  the  target  was  higher  by  one-half^  the 
practice  here  remained  below  the  average  stated 
above.  With  field-howitzers  the  charge  is  con- 
siderably less  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  projectile  than  with  guns.  The  shortlength 
of  the  piece  (7  to  10  calibres)  and  the  necessity 
of  firing  it  at  great  elevations^  are  the  causes  of 
this.  The  recoil  from  a  howitzer  fired  nnder 
high  elevation,  acting  downward  as  well  as 
backward,  wonld,  if  a  heavy  charge  was  nsed, 
strain  the  carriage  so  as  to  disable  it  after  a  few 
rounds.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  most  conti- 
nental artilleries  several  charges  are  in  use  in  the 
same  field-howitzer,  thus  making  the  gunner  to 
produce  a  given  range  by  different  combination 
of  charge  and  elevation.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  in  the  British  artillery,  the  elevation 
taken  is  necessarily  very  low,  and  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding that  of  gnns ;  the  range-tables  for  tiie 
British  24-pounder  howitzer,  2|-ponnd  charse, 
do  not  extend  beyond  1,050  yards,  with  4^  ele- 
vation ;  the  same  elevation,  for  the  9-pounder 
gun,  giving  a  range  of  1,400  yards.  There  is  a 
peculiar  short  kind  of  howitzer  in  nse  in  most 
German  armies,  which  is  capable  of  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  16  to  20  degrees,  thus  acting  some- 
what like  a  mortar ;  its  charge  is,  necMarily, 
but  snudl ;  it  has  this  advantc^  over  the  com- 
mon, lonjg  howitzer,  that  its  i^ells  can  be  made 
to  drop  into  covered  positions,  behind  nndula- 
tions  of  ground,  &c.  This  advantage  is,  how« 
ever,  of  a  doubtful  nature  against  movable  ob- 
jects like  troops,  though  of  great  importance 
where  the  object  cov€^  horn  direct  fire  is 
immovable :  and  as  to  direct  fire,  these  howit- 
zers, from  then*  shortness  (16  to  7  calibres)  and 
small  charge,  are  all  but  nseless.  The  chaigCL 
to  obtain  various  ranses  at  an  elevation  fixed 
by  the  pnrpose  intended  (direct  firing  or  shell- 
ing), necessarily  varies  very  much:  in  the  IVus- 
sian  field  artillery,  where  these  howitzers  are 
still  need,  not  less  than  twelve  different  charges 
occnr.  Withal,  the  howitzer  is  but  a  very  im- 
perfect piece  of  cannon,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
superseded  by  an  effective  field  shell-gun,  the 
better. — The  heavy  cannon  nsed  in  fortresses, 
sieges,  and  naval  armaments,  are  of  various 
description.  Up  to  the  late  Russian  war,  it 
was  not  customary  to  nse  in  siege-warfare 
heavier  guns  than  24-pounders,  or,  at  the  very 
ontside,  a  few  82-ponnderB.    Since  the  siege  of 
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Sebastopolf  however,  slege-ginis  and  ehip-gons 
are  the  same,  or,  rather,  the  effect  of  the  heayy 
ehip-gons  in  trenches  and  land*defenoes  has 
proved  so  unexpectedly  superior  to  that  of  the 
castomary  light  siege-ffunS)  that  the  war  of 
sieges  will  henceforth  have  to  he  decided,  in  a 

rtt  measure,  hy  such  heavy  naval  cannon, 
hoth  siege  and  naval  artilleiy,  there  are 
generally  found  various  models  of  guns  for  the 
same  calihre.  There  are  light  and  short  guns, 
and  there  are  long  and  heavy  ones.  Mohility 
being  a  minor  consideration,  guns  for  particuUff 
purposes  are  often  made  22  to  26  calibres  long, 
and  some  of  these  areu  in  consequence  of  this 
greater  length,  as  precise  as  rifles  in  their  prac- 
tice. One  of  the  best  of  this  class  of  guns,  is 
the  Prussian  brass  24-pouncl6r  of  10  feet  4 
inches,  or  22  calibres  long,  weighing  60  cwt ; 
ibr  dismounting  practice  in  a  siege,  there  is  no 
gun  like  it.  For  most  purposes,  however,  a 
length  of  16  to  20  calibres  is  found  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  as,  upon  an  average,  size  of  calibre 
will  be  preferable  to  extreme  precision,  a  mass 
of  60  cwt.  of  iron  or  gun-metal  will  be  more 
usefoUy  employed,  as  a  rule,  in  a  heavy  82- 
pounder  of  16-17  calibres  long.  The  new  long 
iron  82*pounder,  one  of  the  finest  guns  in  the 
British  navy,  9  feet  long,  60  cwt.,  measures  but 
16^  calibres.  The  long  68-pounder,  112  cwt, 
pivot-gun  of  all  the  large  screw  181  gun-ships, 
measures  10  feet  10  inches,  or  a  tnfle  more 
than  16  calibres;  another  kind  of  pivot-gun, 
the  long  66-pounder  of  98  cwt.,  measures  11 
feet,  or  17|  calibres.  8till  a  great  number  of 
less  effective  guns  enter  into  naval  arma- 
ments even  now,  bored-up  guns  of  merely 
11  or  12  calibres,  and  carronades  of  7-6  calibres 
long.  There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  naval 
gun  that  was  introduced  about  86  years  ago 
by  General  Paixhans,  and  has  since  received  an 
immense  importance,  the  shell-gun.  This  kind 
of  ordnance  has  undergone  considerable  im- 
provement, and  the  French  dhell-gun  still  comes 
nearest  to  that  constructed  by  the  inventor ;  it 
has  retained  the  cylindrical  chamber  for  the 
charge.  In  the  English  service  the  chamber  is 
either  a  short  frustum  of  a  cone,  reducing  only 
very  slightly  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  or  there 
is  no  chamber  at  all;  it  measures  m  length 
from  10  to  18  calibres,  and  is  intended  for  hollow 
shot  exdusdvely ;  but  the  long  68-pdr8.  and  66- 
pdrs.  mentioned  above  throw  solid  shot  and 
sheU  indiscriminately.  In  the  U.  8.  navy 
Capt.  Dahlgren  has  proposed  a  new  system  of 
shell-guns,  consisting  of  short  guns  of  very  large 
calibre  (11  and  9  inches  bore),  which  has  been 
partiy  adopted  in  the  armament  of  several  new 
frigates.  The  value  of  this  system  has  still  to  be 
fixed  by  actual  experience,  which  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  tremendous  effect  of  such 
enormous  shells  can  be  obtained  without  the 
sacrifice  of  precision,  which  cannot  but  suffer 
from  the  great  elevation  required  at  long  ranges. 
In  sieges  and  naval  gunnery,  the  charges  are  as 
variable  as  the  constructions  of  the  guns  them- 
•elvea,  and  the  ends  to  be  attained.    In  laying 


a  breach  in  masonry,  the  heaviest  oharges  are 
used,  and  these  amount,  with  some  very  heavy 
and  solid  guns,  to  one-half  the  weight  of  the 
shot.  On  the  whole,  however,  one-fourth  may 
be  considered  a  full  average  charge  for  siege 
purposes,  increased  sometimes  to  ooe-third,  di- 
minished at  others  to  one-sixth.  On  board 
ship,  there  are  generally  8  classes  of.  charges  to 
ea<ui  gun ;  the  high  charge,  ibr  distant  practice, 
diasing,  ^.,  the  medium  chaiige,  for  the  aver- 
age effective  distances  of  naval  engagemeDts; 
the  reduced,  for  dose  quarters  and  doable  shot- 
ting. For  the  long  82-pdr8.  they  are  equal  to 
^i,  and  1%  of  the  shot's  weight  For  short 
t  guns  and  shell-gnu^s,  these  proportions  are 
of  course  still  more  reduced ;  but  with  the  lat- 
ter, too,  the  hoUow  shot  does  not  reach  the 
weight  of  the  solid  one.  Beside  guns  and  sbeU-  j 
guns,  heavy  howitzers  and  mortars  enter  into 
the  composition  of  siege  and  naval  artilleiy. 
Howitzers  are  short  pieces  intended  to  throw 
shell  at  an  elevation  up  to  12  or  80  degrees, 
and  to  be  fixed  on  carriages ;  mortars  are  stiH 
shorter  pieces,  fixed  to  blocks,  intended  to 
throw  shell  at  an  elevation  generally  exceeding 
20  degrees,  and  increasing  even  to  60  degrees. 
Both  are  chambered  ordnance ;  i, «.  the  cham- 
ber or  part  of  the  bore  intended  to  receive  the 
charge,  is  less  in  diameter  than  the  flight  or 
general  bore.  Howitzers  are  seldom  of  a  cali- 
bre exceeding  8  inches,  but  mortars  are  bored 
up  to  18, 16,  and  more  inches.  The  flight  of  a 
sheU  fW>m  a  mcnrtar,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
charge(l-20th  to  l-40th  of  the  weigh  t  of  the  shell), 
and  from  its  considerable  elevation,  is  leas  inter- 
fered with  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  here 
the  parabolic  theory  may  be  used  in  gunnery 
calculations  without  material  deviation  from 
practical  resolta.  Shells  from  mortars  are  in- 
tended to  act  either  by  bursting,  and,  as  ca^ 
caases,  setting  fire  to  combustible  objects  by  the 
Jet  of  fiame  from  the  fuzes,  or  by  their  weight 
as  well,  in  breaking  through  vaulted  and  othe^ 
wise  secured  roo& ;  in  tiie  latter  case  the  high- 
er elevation  is  preferred,  giving  the  highest 
fiight  and  greatest  momentum  of  ML  BheUs 
from  howitzers  are  intended  to  act,  first  by  hn- 
pact,  and  afterwu^  by  bursting.  From  their 
great  elevation,  and  the  small  inilaal  velocity 
imparted  to  the  sheU,  and  consequent  little  re- 
enstance  offered  to  it  by  the  air,  a  mortar  throws 
its  projectile  ftuther  than  any  other  kind  of 
ordnance,  the  object  fired  at  being  generally  a 
whole  town,  there  is  litUe  prednon  required; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  the  effective  range  of 
heavy  mortars  extends  to  4,000  yards  and  op- 
ward,  from  which  distance  Sveaborg  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Anglo*French  mortar-boats.— 
The  application  of  tiiese  different  kinds  of  oan- 
non,  projectiles,  and  charges,  during  a  si^  w 
be  treated  of  under  that  head;  the  use  of  naval 
artillery  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  fighting 
part  of  naval  elementary  tactics,  and  does 
therefore  not  belong  to  this  subject;  it  thns 
only  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  use  and  tactics  of  field  artilleiy.— Artil- 
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leiy  has  no  arms  fbr  hand«to-hand  fight ;  all  its 
foroea  are  oonoentrated  in  the  distant  eflfeot  of 
its  fire.  It  is,  moreover,  in  fighting  condition  as 
loDg  only  as  it  is  in  poeition ;  as  soon  as  it  tim- 
bers up,  or  iittaohes  the  prolonge  for  a  move- 
ment,  it  is  temporarily  disabled.  From  both 
causes,  it  is  the  most  defensire  of  all  the  8 
arms;  its  powers  of  attack  are  very  limited 
indeed,  for  attack  is  onward  movement,  and  its 
cnlmiDating  point  is  the  clash  of  steel  against 
steel  The  critical  moment  for  artillery  is 
therefore  the  advance,  taking  positicm,  and  get- 
ting ready  for  action  nnder  the  enemy^s  fire. 
Its  deployments  into  line,  its  preliminary  move- 
ments, will  have  to  be  masked  either  by  obsta- 
cles of  gronnd  or  by  lines  of  troops.  It  will 
thns  gain  a  position  parallel  to  the  line  it  has  to 
oooopy,  and  then  advance  into  position  straight 
against  the  enemy,  so  as  not  to  expose  itself  to 
a  flanking  fire.  The  choice  of  a  position  is  a 
thing  of  iSbe  highest  importance,  both  as  regards 
the  effect  of  the  fire  of  a  battery,  and  that  of 
the  enemy's  fire  npon  it.  To  place  his  guns  so 
that  their  efibot  on  the  enemy  is  as  telling  as  possi- 
ble, is  the  first  important  point ;  secnrity  from  the 
enemy's  fire  the  second.  A  good  position  mnst 
afford  finn  and  level  standing  gronnd  for  the 
wheels  and  trails  of  the  guns ;  ifthe  wheels  do  not 
stand  levels  no  good  practice  is  possible;  and  if 
the  trail  digs  into  the  gronnd,  the  carriage  will 
aoon  be  broken  by  the  power  of  recoil  It 
must,  beside,  afford  a  free  view  of  the  ground 
held  by  the  enemy,  and  admit  of  as  much  lib- 
erty of  movement  as  possible.  Finally,  the 
ground  in  fh>nt,  between  the  battery  and  the 
enemy,  must  be  &vorable  to  the  effect  of  our 
arms,  and  unfavorable,  if  possible,  to  that  of 
theirs.  The  most  favorable  ground  is  a  firm 
and  level  one,  affording  the  advantage  of  rico- 
d)et  practice,  and  nuking  the  shot  that  go  short 
strike  the  enemy  after  the  first  graze.  It  is 
wonderful  what  difference  the  nature  of  the 
gronnd  will  make  in  artillery  prttctice.  On  soft 
groimd  the  shot,  on  grazing,  will  defieot  or 
make  irregnlar  rebounds,  if  they  do  not  stick 
ftst  in  it  at  onee.  The  way  the  fhrrows  run  in 
ploughed  land,  makes  a  great  difference,  eepe- 
ciaDy  with  canister  and  shrapnell  firing ;  if  they 
nm  crosBways,  most  of  tne  shot  will  bury 
themselves  in  them.  If  the  ground  be  soft,  un- 
dulating, or  broken  immediately  in  front  of  us^ 
bat  level  and  hard  farther  on  toward  the  ene- 
my, it  will  fitivor  our  practice,  and  protect  us 
from  his.  firing  down  or  up  inclinations  of  more 
than  0  degrees,  or  firing  from  the  top  of  one 
bill  to  that  of  another,  is  very  unfavorable.  As 
to  our  safety  firom  the  enemy's  fire,  very  small 
objects  win  mcrease  that.  A  thin  fence,  scarce- 
ly hiding  our  position,  a  group  of  shrubs,  or 
hi^  com,  will  prevent  his  taking  correct  aim. 
A  small  abrupt  bank  on  which  our  guns  aro 
I^aoed  will  catch  the  most  dangerous  of  his 
projectiles.  A  dyke  makes  a  capital  parapet, 
but  the  best  protection  is  the  crest  of  a  slight 
undulation  of  ground,  behind  which  we  draw 
our  guns  ao  iut  back  that  the  enemy  sees  noth* 


ing  but  the  muzades ;  in  this  position  every  sihot 
striMng  the  ground  in  front,  will  bound  high 
over  our  heads.  Still  better  is  it,  if  we  can  cut 
out  a  stand  for  our  guns  into  the  crest,  about  2 
feet  deep,  fiattening  out  to  the  rear  wiUi  the 
slope,  so  as  to  oonomand  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ternal slope  of  the  bill  The  I^nch  under 
Napoleon  were  extremely  skilful  in  placing 
their  guns,  and  from  them  all  other  nati<His 
have  learnt  this  art  Regarding  the  enemy,  the 
position  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  be  free  firom 
flank  or  enfilading  fire ;  regarding  our  own 
troops,  it  should  not  hamper  their  movements. 
The  usual  distance  from  gun  to  gun  in  line  is 
20  yards,  but  there  is  ]io  necessity  to  adhere 
strictly  to  any  of  these  rules  of  the  parade- 
ground.  Once  in  position,  the  limbers  renuun 
dose  behind  their  guns,  while  the  wagons,  in 
some  services,  remain  under  cover.  Where  the 
wagons  aro  used  for  mounting  the  men,  they 
too  must  run  the  chance  of  going  into  effective 
rang^.  The  battery  dirocts  its  fire  upon  that 
portion  of  the  enemy's  foroee  which  at  the  time 
most  menaces  our  position ;  if  our  infantry  is 
to  attack,  it  fires  upon  either  the  opposing  artil- 
lery, if  that  is  yet  to  be  silenced,  or  upon  the 
masses  of  infantry  if  they  expose  tiiemselves: 
but  if  a  portion  of  the  enemy  advance  to  actual 
attack,  that  is  the  point  to  aim  at,  not  minding 
the  hostile  artillery  which  fires  on  us.  Our  fire 
against  artillery  will  be  most  effective  when 
that  artillery  cannot  reply,  i.  e,  when  it  is  lim- 
bering up,  moving,  or  unlimbering.  A  few 
good  shots  cause  great  confusion  in  such  mo- 
ments. The  old  rule  that  artiUery,  excepting 
in  pressing  moments  of  importance,  should  not 
approach  infantry  to  within  800  yards,  or  tiie 
range  of  small  arms,  will  now  soon  be  antiqua- 
ted. With  the  increasing  range  of  modem  mus- 
kets, field  artillery,  to  be  effective,  cannot  any 
longer  keep  out  of  musket  range;  and  a  gun 
with  its  limber,  horses,  and  gunners,  forms  a 
group  quite  large  enough  for  skirmishers  to  fire 
at,  at  600  yards  with  the  Mini6  or  Enfield  rifle. 
The  long-established  idea,  that  who  wishes  to 
live  long  must  enlist  in  the  artillery,  appears  to 
be  no  longer  true,  for  it  is  evident  that  skir- 
mishing from  a  distance  will  in  fbture  be  the 
most  effective  way  of  combating  umiery ;  and 
where  is  the  battle-field  in  which  there  could 
not  be  found  capital  oover  for  skirmishers 
within  600  yards  from  any  possiUe  artillery 
emplacement  ? — ^Against  advancing  lines  or  col- 
umns of  infimtry,  artillery  has  thus  far  always 
had  the  advantage ;  a  few  effective  rounds  of 
grape,  or  a  couple  of  solid  shot  ploughing 
through  a  deep  column,  have  a  terribly  cooling 
effect  The  nearer  the  attack  comes,  the  more 
effective  becomes  our  practice ;  and  even  at  the 
last  moment  we  can  easily  withdraw  our  guns 
frt>m  an  opponent  of  such  slowness;  though 
whether  a  line  of  ekasaeun  de  VineetuMay  ^- 
vancing  at  the  pag  gymnaHique^  would  not  be 
down  upon  us  before  we  had  umbered  up,  must 
still  remain  doubtful. — ^Against  cavalry,  cool- 
ness gives  the  advantage  to  artillwy.    If  the 
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lafcter  reserve  their  grape  to  within  100  yards, 
and  then  give  a  weli-^med  volley,  the  cavalry 
will  be  found  pretty  far  off  bv  the  tune  the 
smoke  has  cleared  away.  At  all  events,  to  lim- 
ber up  and  try  to  escape,  would  be  the  worst 
plan ;  for  cavalry  would  be  sure  to  overtake  the 
gnns. — Artillery  against  artillery,  the  ground, 
tiie  calibres,  the  relative  number  of  guns,  and 
the  use  made  thereof  by  the  parties,  will  de- 
cide. It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed,  that  though 
the  large  calibre  has  an  undoubted  advantage 
at  long  ranges,  (be  smaller  calibre  approaches  in 
its  effects  those  of  the  large  one  as  the  ranges 
decrease,  and  at  short  distances  almost  equals 
them.  At  Borodino,  Napoleon's  artillery  con- 
sisted principaJly  of  8  and  4-pounders,  while 
the  Rassians  exalted  in  their  numerous  12- 

Sounders ;  yet  the  French  small  pop-guns  had 
ecidedly  the  best  of  it. — In  supplortin^  either 
infantry  or  cavalry,  the  artilleij  wiU  have 
always  to  cain  a  position  on  its  flank.  If  the 
infantry  advances,  it  advances  by  h^-batteries 
or  sections  on  a  line  with  the  skirmishers,  or 
rather  in  advance  of  it ;  as  soon  as  the  infantry 
masses  prepare  to  attack  with  the  bayonet,  it 
trots  up  to  400  yards  from  the  enemy,  and  pre- 
pares the  charge  bv  a  rapid  fire  of  case  shot  If 
the  attack  is  repelled,  the  artillery  will  re-open 
its  fire  on  the  pursuing  enemy  until  compelled 
to  withdraw ;  but  if  the  attack  succeeds,  its 
fire  contributes  a  great  deal  to  the  completion 
of  the  success,  one-half  of  the  guns  firing  while 
the  other  advances.  Horse  artillery,  as  a  sup- 
porting arm  to  cavalry,  imparting  to  it  some  of 
that  defensive  element  which  it  naturally  lacks 
altogether,  is  now  one  of  the  most  fiivorite 
branches  of  all  services,  and  brought  to  high 
perfection  in  all  Earopean  armies.  Though  in- 
tended to  act  on  cavabry  ground,  and  in  com- 
pany with  cavalry,  there  is  no  horse  artillery  in 
the  world  which  would  not  be  prepared  to  gal- 
lop across  a  country  where  its  own  cavalry 
would  not  follow  without  sacrificing  its  order  and 
cohesion.  The  horse  artillery  of  every  country 
forms  the  boldest  and  skilfullest  riders  of  its 
army,  and  they  will  take  a  particular  pride,  on 
any  grand  field-day,  in  dashing  across  obstacles, 
guns  and  all,  before  which  the  cavalry  will  stop. 
The  tactics  of  horse  artillery  consist  in  boldness 
and  coolness.  Rapidity,  suddenness  of  appear- 
ance, quickness  of  fire,  readiness  to  move  off  at 
a  moment's  notice,  ana  to  take  that  road  which 
is  too  difScult  for  the  cavdry,  these  are  the 
chief  (qualities  of  a  good  horse  artillery.  Choice 
of  position  there  ^  but  littie  in  this  constant 
change  of  places ;  every  position  is  good  so  as 
it  is  close  to  the  enemy  and  out  of  tiie  way  of 
the  cavalry ;  and  it  is  during  the  ebbing  and 
fiowing  of  cavalry  engagements,  that  the  artil- 
lery, skirting  the  advancing  and  receding  waves, 
has  to  show  every  moment  its  superior  horse- 
manship and  presence  of  mind  in  getting  dear 
of  this  surging  sea  across  all  sorts  of  ground 
where  not  every  cavalry  dares,  or  likes  to  fol- 
low.—In  the  attack  and  defence  of  posts,  the 
tactics  of  artillery  are  similar.    The  principal 


thing  is  always  to  fire  upon  that  point  from 
whidi,  in  defence,  threatens  the  nearest  and 
most  direct  danger,  or  in  attack,  from  which 
our  advance  can  be  most  effectaally  checked. 
The  destruction  of  material  obstacles  also  fonns 
part  of  its  duties,  and  here  the  various  calibres 
and  kinds  of  ordnance  are  applied  according  to 
their  nature  and  effect;  howitzers  for  setting 
fire  to  houses,  heavy  gnns  to  batter  down  gates, 
walk,  and  barricades. — ^All  these  remarks  apply 
to  the  artillery  which  in  every  army  is  attadied 
to  the  divisions.    But  the  grandest  results  are 
obtained  by  the  reserve  artillery  in  great  and 
decisive  batties.    Held  back  out  of  si^t  and 
out  of  range  during  the  greater  part  of  the  daj, 
it  is  brought  forward  in  a  mass  upon  the  ded- 
sive  point  as  soon  as  the  time  for  the  final  effort 
has  come.   Formed  in  a  crescent  a  nule  or  more 
in  extent,  it  concentrates  its  destructiYe  fire 
upon  a  comparatively  small  point.    Unless  an 
equivalent  force  of  guns  is  there  to  meet  it,  half 
an  hour's  rapid  firing  setties  the  matter.   The 
enemy  bmns  to  wither  under  the  hailstonn  of 
howling  shot;  the  intact  reserves  of  infiantrj 
advance — a  last,  sharp,  short  struggle,  and  the 
victory  is  won.     Thus  did  Napoleon  prepare 
MacdonaJd's  advance  at  Wagram,  and  renstance 
was  broken  before  the  8  divisions  advancing  in 
a  column  had  fired  a  shot  or  crossed  a  bayonet 
And  since  those  great  days  only  can  the  tactics 
of  field  artillery  be  said  to  exist    (See  also 
Oankon.) 

ARTNER,  Mabia  Thxbbsb  ton,  a  German 
poetess,  bom  at  Schnitau,  Hungary,  April  19, 
ins,  died  at  Agram,  Nov.  26, 1829.  Afl»rthe 
death  of  her  father,  who  occupied  a  high  position 
in  the  Austrian  army,  she  resided  for  a  time  at 
Vienna.  While  at  Vienna,  ahe  figured  in  societj 
as  a  sort  of  Madame  de  Stael  on  a  small  scale. 
She  was  a  lady  of  great  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
her  poetical  worla  are  more  remarkable  for 
emotional  power  and  poetic  sentimentality  than 
for  intellectual  force  or  artistic  taste. 

ARTOIS.  once  a  province  of  France,  now 
part  of  the  department  of  Pa&^e-Ga]ai& 
Arras  was  its  capital.  Artesian  wells  de- 
rive their  name  from  Artois.  In  the  8th  cen- 
tury it  was  invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  snbsa- 
quentiy  by  the  Franks,  who  ruled  over  it  till 
A.  D.  868. 

ARTOT,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  Beldan  violin- 
ist, born  at  Brussels  in  1815,  died  at  raris,  Joly 
20,  1845.  When  a  mere  child,  he  was  able  to 
execute  very  difficult  pieces  on  the  violin.  In 
the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  he  won,  at  the  age 
of  18,  the  first  prize  for  violin  playing.  After 
travelling  all  over  Europe  with  marked  success, 
he  associated  himself  in  1848  with  M'dme  Damo- 
reau,  a  gifted  French  singer,  and  they  embarked 
for  the  United  States,  where  they  met  with  a 
fiattering  reception.  Although  Ole  Bull  and 
Vieuxtemps  were  in  America  at  that  time, 
Artot  had  his  full  share  of  sucoess.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  made  a  fiivorable  impression, 
while  the  neatness,  elegance,  and  purity  of  his 
execution,  and  especially  the  mehmcholy  senti- 
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ment  whioh  he  imparted  to  miurio,  secured  for 
him  the  sympathy  of  the  fiiirer  sex,  as  weU  as 
the  golden  opinions  of  the  critics.  On  his  re- 
tarn  to  Eorope,  his  health,  whioh  had  always 
been  feehle,  Med  rapidly,  and  he  died  at  l^e 
age  of  80. 

ARTOTTRITES  (Gr.  apros,  bread,  rvpos, 
cheese),  a  sect  of  the  Montanists  who  flonrished 
in  the  2d  centniy.  They  conminned  with  bread 
and  cheese,  instead  of  bread  and  wine ;  hence 
their  name. 

ARTS,  Ths  FmB.    See  Abt. 

ARTS,  DseBSBs  or.  The  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  daeealaureu$  arUum  (B.  A.  or  A.  B.),  and 
artium  maguter,  master  of  arts  (A.  M.  or  M.  A«), 
are  university  degrees  conferred  under  that 
name  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The 
origin  of  these  degrees  is  ondonbtedly  Italian 
and  French.  In  modem  France  the  first  degree 
corresponding  to  the  bachelor  of  arts,  is  haehe- 
Uer  de$  lettreSy  and  the  second  corresponding  to 
the  master  of  arts  is  li/imeU,  Frevions  to  the 
iDstitation  of  universities  in  the  11th  and  12th 
oentories,  the  only  academical  distinction  was 
the  simple  one  of  master  and  pnpiL  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  Gazenins  U.,  by  the  84th 
canon  of  a  cooncil  held  at  Rome  A.  D.  826, 
mentions  the  appointment  of  magutri  and  doo- 
torn.  They  were  synonymous  terms,  and  this 
has  been  held  by  some  to  mean  masters  of  arts 
and  doctors  of  mvinity ;  but  the  better  opinion 
IB  that  these  magistri  and  doetoreB  were  only 
pedagc^es.  The  whole  number  of  arts  taught 
in  the  universities  of  the  middle  ages  was  7, 
namely,  the  Prioivm^  consisting  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  the  quadrMum^  com- 
prehending music,  arithmetic,  seometry,  astron- 
omy. These  are  the  original  ckrUa^  whence 
our  modem  British  and  American  graduates 
derive  their  titles.  Artidoetor  and  arti$ta  are 
ancient  names  for  masters  of  arts.  In  the  uni- 
verraty  of  Paris  the  first  degree  conferred  was 
that  (J  arti$t$,  Gregory  IX.,  who  occupied  the 
papal  throne  from  1227  to  1241,  first  instituted 
the  inferior  order  of  bachelors,  about  the  deri- 
vation of  which  name  the  best  opinion  is  that  it 
oomes  firom  haciUa  (little  staves),  either  because 
the  scholars  were  admitted  to  their  degree  by 
receiving  a  little  staff,  or  because  they  were 
likened  to  the  raw  recruits  for  the  militia  who 
were  called  htMciUarii^  because  they  practiced 
with  sticika  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  steel  weapon.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  both  of  these  degreesof  arts  were  conferred 
at  Oxford,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  time  of 
Henrv  m.,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Wood,  in  his  '^  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Uni- 
vermty  of  Oxford,*'  quotes  the  commentary  of  a 
oertun  Whetley  upon  Bodthius,  written  in  the 
time  of  Edward  L:  "When  the  said  bachelor 
vas  created  master,  the  chancellor  gave  him 
the  badges  with  very  great  solemnity,  and  ad- 
mitted hdm  into  the  fraternity  with  a  kiss  on 
his  left  cheek,  using  these  words:  JSn  iibi 
wignia  hanaria  tut,  en  Ubrvm,  en  eucuU 
^   en    pUeum,   en    denigue    amoris   mei 


pignuij  oecuhim;  in  nomine  Patris  et  lUii  et 
Spiritue  Saneti,  In  the  British  and  American 
universities,  speaking  generally,  a  course  of 
8  or  4  years  at  the  university  and  the  un* 
dergoing  an  examination,  are  required  as  con- 
ditions precedent  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  Tne  degree  of  noaster  of  arts  is  conceded 
without  any  ftirther  examination ;  an  interval  of 
2, 8,  or  4  years  only  being  required,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee.  In  Great  Britain  bachelors  of 
arts  generally  take  their  noaster^s  degree,  but 
in  .^erica,  owing  probably  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  consideration  paid  to  merely  nominal 
distinctions,  this  formahty  is  more  neglected 
than  made  use  of. 

ARUNDEL,  Blanohb,  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Worcester,  and  countess  of  ArundeL  died  in 
1669,  aged  66.  With  only  26  men  she  defended 
Windsor  castie  against  1,300  of  the  parliament- 
ary troops,  and  finally  nlade  an  honorable  sur- 
render, the  conditions  of  whidi  were  disgrace- 
fully broken  by  the  victors.  Her  tomb  is  in 
the  chapel  of  the  castle.  / 

ARUNBELL/IN  MARBLES.  These  mar- 
bles derive  their  name  from  Thomas,  earl  of 
Arundel,  under  whose  auspices  they  were  dis- 
covered by  William  Petty.  They  are  also 
called  Parian  marbles,  after  the  town  of  Pares, 
where  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  found, 
and  are  occasionally  referred  to  as  Oxford  mar- 
bles, from  the  fact  that  in  1667  the  collection 
was  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 
This  collection,  consisting  of  ancient  statues, 
busts,  mutilated  figures,  altars,  sarcophagi, 
^,  arrived  in  England  in  1627.  They  are 
described  with  great  accuracy  in  BOckh's 
Corpue  tMcriptionum  Orocairufn  (Berlin, 
1848).  The  most  interesting  relic  of  an- 
tiquity indnded  in  this  coUection  is  the  celebrated 
inscription  called  the  Parian  Chronicle,  or  Mar- 
mor  Ohr&nieen^  a  long,  oblong  shib  of  marble, 
on  which  was  engraved,  in  capital  letters,  a 
chronological  account  of  the  principal  events  in 
Greece,  imd  particularly  Athenian  historr,  from 
Oecrops,  1582  B.  0.,  to  the  archonship  of 
Diognetus  in  264.  In  the  times  of  Charles 
I.  the  marbles  suffered  much  ii\jury,  especially 
the  chronological  marble.  The  authentici^ 
of  the  Parian  Chronicle  has  been  called  in 
question  by  the  Rev.  I.  Robertson,  in  his  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject,  published  in  1788,  and 
by  others,  but  has  been  vindicated  by  many 
of  the  most  learned  men,  particularly  by  Pro- 
fessor Person. 

ARUNS,  an  Etrurian  name  for  the  younffer 
sons  of  royal  or  noble  houses,  while  the  elaer 
was  named  Luoomo. 

ARUSmi  CAMPI,  tiie  Arudan  fields,  the 
scene  of  the  last  engagement  between  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Romans,  were  probably  a  tract  of  plain 
country,  beginning  within  2  miles  of  the  city 
of  B^eventum,  l^ng  along  the  river  Calor.  and 
traversed  by  the  Appian  way.  They  have  been 
placed  by  some  writers  in  Lucania,  bnt  the  best 
authorities  agree  in  placing  the  scene  of  the 
action  near  Beneventum. 
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ABYIBAGnS,  a  British  king  who  reigned 
about  A.  D.  90.  He  was  yictorionsover  Olan- 
dius,  bat  soon  after  treated  with  the  Roman 
empire,  being  hard  pressed  in  the  siege  of  Win- 
chester. He  afterward  married  the  emperor's 
daughter. 

ARWIDSSON,  Adolf  Iwab,  a  distingnished 
scholar  of  Finland,  born  1791,  at  Padasjoki,  in 
the  goyemment  Tavestehus,  where  his  fiftther 
held  a  high  position  in  the  church.  In  1817 
we  find  Adolf  teaching  history  in  the  university 
of  Abo,  which  he  had  previouslj  attended  as 
student.  In  1821  he  established  the  Mot' 
gmbladf  a  journal  devoted  to  literature  and 
politics,  but  the  liberal  sentiments  advanced 
therein  gave  umbrage  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment Not  only  was  the  paper  stopped,  but  at 
the  beginning  of  1822,  the  unlucky  editor,  in 
consequence  of  an  article  contributed  by  him  to 
another  paper  ^the  Mnemotyne)^  was  deprived 
of  his  position  u  the  university  of  Abo,  and 
expelled  from  the  country.  He  betook  himself 
to  Stockholm,  where  he  found  not  only  a  cor- 
dial reception,  but  an  excellent  appointment  as 
librarian  of  the  royal  library,  which  he  still 
hdds.  At  the  same  time  he  acts  as  secretary 
of  the  Swedish  printers'  association,  and  as  edi- 
tor of  its  journal,  which  presents  a  complete 
and  faithful  record  of  the  contemporary  literary 
movements  in  Sweden.  One  of  ^e  most  inter- 
esting labors  performed  by  him  at  the  Stock- 
holm library  is  in  connection  with  a  catik 
logue  of  Icelandic  manuscripts  published  by 
him  in  1848.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  in- 
formation about  Finland  is  found  in  Rtkh's 
work  on  the  subject,  which  was  translated  into 
German  by  Arwidsson,  an  edition  of  the  Opera 
Omnia  of  Oalonius  was  brought  out  under  his 
auspices,  and  Swedish  literature  is  especially 
indebted  to  him  for  an  admirable  collection  of 
songs  {Soentika  IbrTudnger).  current  among  the 
people  in  the  times  of  Swedish  antiquity.  They 
were  compiled  by  him  from  R&Sf  s  colleotion. 
and  form  an  interesting  addition  to  the  general 
literary  gallery  of  Swedish  poetry  edited  by 
Geijer  and  Afzelius.— Tsuiis,  a  Swedish  en- 
graver, bom  at  Westervik,  in  South  Sweden, 
toward  1660,  died  in  1706.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  university  of  XJpsal,  and  engaged  in  his  art 
at  one  of  the  museums  of  that  city,  when  he  sud« 
denly  removed  to  Stockholm  in  company  with 
a  beautiful  nun,  whom  he  had  made  his  wife, 
but  who  died  soon  afterward.  He  sought  con- 
solation in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  other 
oriental  languages,  and  a  curious  evidence  of  his 
industry  is  found  in  his  engraving  illustrative  of 
the  first  of  the  7  penitential  psalms.  This  work 
appeared  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  died. 

ARYA,  Abtana,  in  ancient  Persian,  Habfva, 
in  the  modern,  Hisi,  a  name  given  to  various 
Asiatic  countriesw  In  the  most  general  and 
extensive  signification  in  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Arya  was  the  denomination  of  a  great  part  or 
western  and  south-western  Asia.  In  the  San- 
scrit law  of  Menu,  it  comprised  the  territory 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  the  low- 


lands oi  the  Indus  between  the  Himalayas  or 
Hindoo  Eoosh  and  the  Yindhyan,  and  the  conn- 
try  in  the  mountains  at  the  north,  cidled  in 


was  the  cradle  of  the  primitive  Aryans.   The 
name  of  Arya  transmitted  through  thousands  of 
years,  was  retained  by  the  region  between  the 
ancient  Parapomisus  or  Hindoo  Eoosh,  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus  and  the  Medo-Persian  terri- 
tory, in  all  of  which  the  Sanscrit  was  spoken. 
Another  Arya,  where  the  Zmd  was  spoken,  md 
according  to  the  original  text  in  the  Zend  called 
Haroion  or  Haroyu,  the  mother  of  peoples, 
was,  as  says  the  Zend  tradition,  the  6th  Sden 
created  by  Ormuzd  for  his  migratory  children. 
In  Persian  and  Macedonian  times  this  Ariaoom- 
prised  Sogdiana,  Hyrcania,  and  Araohosia.  The 
region  composing  Iran,  or  Persia,  is  often  called 
Arya.    Some  andent  writers  mention  an  Arya, 
Aryana,  in  the  remote  western  comer  of  tiie 
Caspian  sea,  and  another  on  its  eastern  shores. 
In  Thibet,  likewise,  the  name  Arrhia,  or  Arrhya, 
was  used  for  a  portion  of  the  country.    Arya 
proper,  as  laid  down  on  the  maps,  was  boonded 
K.  by  Bactria,  S.  by  Drangiana,  £.  by  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  W.  by  the  desert  of  Earamsnia 
and  the  Persian  or  Salt  sea.    It  is  a  barren  knd, 
with  a  few  fertile  strips,  in  the  valleys  and 
along  the  banks  of  rivers.    Its  capital  now,  as 
in  remote  antiquity,  is  Herat^  the  andent  Artar 
koana,  north  of  the  lake  of  Arya,  now  called 
Zurra. — ^In  the  theory  recogniring  the  table- 
lands of  central  Asia,  in  Thibet,  north  of  the 
Himalayas,  aa  the  cradle  of  the  races  which 
peopled  the  greatest  part  of  the  globe,  the  A^ 
yans  correspond  to  the  Japhetians,  deecendants 
of  Japhet,  in  the  Book  of  Cton^is,  and  still 
more  to  what  in  modem  times  is  called  the 
Oancasian  race.    This  primitive  stock  probably 
dwelt  originally  around  the  sources  of  the  Oxob 
and  the  Jaxartes.   Thence  they  migrated  in  vari- 
ous directions :  some  toward  the  nOTth-west  and 
Europe,  others  toward  the  aouth-west  into  So^ 
diana  and  into  the  southern  slopes  and  gorges 
of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh.   To  this  northern  looality, 
as  to  the  primitive  home  of  the  AryanS)  the 
Sanscrit  and  Zend  religions  and  historical  trar 
ditions  all  point    Thence  the  Aryans  extended 
west  and  south.    In  the  remotest  times,  the 
eastern  Hindoos  called  themselves  Aryans;  but 
the   Hindoos   south   of  the   Himalayas  and 
along  the  Indus  preserved  that  name  to  a  later 
period.    In  the  broad  sense,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  south-western  and  western  Asia,  not  of  Se- 
mitic or  Oushitic  stock,  indnding  the  Hede^ 
were  Aryans.    The  Aryans  were  divided  into 
those  speaking  the  Sanscrit  and  those  q)eaking 
the  Zend.    It  seems  that  in  the  most  remote 
times  a  race  from  which  the  AiJ^hans  are  de- 
scended, interposed  itself  between  the  i  branches 
of  the  Arvans.    The  Zend  branch  descended 
west  as  well  as  south,  as  aconquering  people,  ea\h 
duing  or  overthrowing,  in  western  Asia  and 
along   the  Indus,  the  Semitic   and  Oo^tio 
empires,    their   theogonies    and   dvilizafioi^ 
Aryi,  Axatti,  is  a  name  given  by  the  eastem 
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Hincloos  to  the  north-weetern  tribes,  to  signify 
that  tbej  were  not  rnled  by  kings.  In  the 
Zen^  writings  the  Aiyans  are  a  people  chosen 
and  proteeted  bj  Ormnzd.  Their  history  dis« 
appears  in  the  remotest  and  darkest  night  of 
time.  More  than  28  centories  before  the  Ohris* 
tiaa  era,  these  western  or  Zend  Aryans  otst- 
throw  the  Semito-Onshitio  empire  founded  by 
Kiotts  or  Zohaok.  They  established  a  new  one 
eiteading  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  at  times  making  inroads  and  devastating 
HeUaa.  These  d^redations,  according  to  some 
historiaoS)  prov(»:ed  the  Trqjan  war.  The 
Hyksos,  who  for  a  time  rnled  over  lower  Egypt, 
were  expelled  therefrom  and  migrated  towttfd 
the  west,  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
Aryans.  The  gretki  Aryan  empire  to  which 
Qyiras  sacceeded,  or  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
restorer,  or  oontinuator,  was  never  really  de- 
stroyed, but  throu^  various  transformations  and 
Ticisdtodes  oontiniies  as  the  Persian  kingdom  to 
oar  times.  The  tribe  of  Siahposh  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Himalayas  and  that  of  the  Ossets 
in  Gaacasus,  are  supposed  to  be  the  direct  and 
unadulterated  descendants  of  the  primitive 
Aryans. — ^The  Abtan  Lanouaob,  either  as  the 
root  or  as  the  snibstratum  of  the  existing  tongues, 
extends  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
from  the  southern  region  of  the  HimiUayas  to 
Gsdiz,  from  Zealand  to  Sicily,  and  over  the 
whole  new  world.  Its  principal  branches  are : 
L  The  Sanscrit,  or  the  Hindoo.  IL  The  Zend, 
or  the  tongue  of  the  land  of  Iran.  III.  The 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Thraco-Pelasgian.  IV.  The 
Celtic,  v.  The  German.  YL  The  Slavic 
YU.  The  Lithnaniao,  and  possibly  even  very 
distantly  the  Iberian  or  Basque,  as  the  primitive 
Iberians  were  either  a  branch  of  the  Celts  or 
the  descendants  of  the  Hyksos.  The  great 
philological  prominence  of  this  primitive  lan- 
guage consists  in.  its  peculiar  flexibility  and  vi- 
tality, by  which  through  more  than  45  centu- 
ries it  has  formed  the  vehicle  for  the  mental 
development  of  our  race.  It  has  had  the  power 
to  continually  regenerate  itself  and  to  bring 
forth  new  linguistic  creations  out  of  what  was 
decayed  and  breaking  to  pieces.  It  is  most 
harmonious  with  the  ever  progressive  spirit  of 
man.  It  extends  over  the  greatest  geographical 
area^  and  in  its  varied  sdentific  and  artistic  de- 
Telopment,  forms  the  most  perfect  and  richest 
family  of  languages  on  earth.  In  the  languages 
issoing  from  the  Aryan^  the  mental  culture  of 
the  human  q>ecies  has  been  beet  advanced,  and 
is  most  prosperously  devel<^>ed;  and  modem 
cirilizatioa  by  a  chain  reaching  through  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  years  ascends  to  this 
primitive  source. 

ABZAGHEL,  or  Abzabkl,  a  Jewish  astron- 
omer, a  native  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  lived  in  the 
11th  century.  He  determined  the  apo^  of 
the  sun  bv  402  observations^  fixed  the  obhoidty 
of  the  zodiac  at  28^  84',  was  the  anthor  of  the 
''  Toledo  Tables,"  which  served  as  the  bans  of 
the  famous  Alfonsine  tables,  invented  an  as- 
tronomical instnun^nt  which  beans  his  name, 


and  devised  an  ingenious  theory,  which  was  af- 
terward adopted  by  Oopernicus,  to  explain  the 
inequalities  m  the  apparent  size  of  the  sun. 
His  treatises,  translated  into  Latin,  are  found  in 
the  principal  libraries  of  Europe. 

AJKZAlMAS,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
capital  of  the  district  Arzamas,  government 
Nizhnee  Novgorod,  at  the  junction  of  the  Choka 
and  Tiosha ;  pop.  8,000.  It  is  old  and  poorly 
built,  and  has  2  annual  fairs. 

AS,  a  Boman  weight,  equivalent  to  the  libra 
of  12  ounces.  The  name  is  probably  derived 
from  ci£,  one,  or  the  unit.  A»  was  also  a 
Roman  brass  coin,  originally  an  as  in  weighL 
but  reduced  at  successive  times,  until  it  weired 
but  half  an  ounce ;  stamped  at  first  with  the 
figure  of  a  sheep,  ox,  or  sow ;  afterward  with 
the  face  of  Janus,  and  a  ship's  prow. 

ASAF(ETIDA,  also  called  st&rcus  diaholi 
and  etbvs  deorum^  a  resinous  gum  derived  from 
the  root  of  the  ferula  asqfdUidOj  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  mountains  of  Persia.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  partially  so  in  water.  Its  pecu- 
liar property  is  its  strong  disagreeable  odor  and 
taste.  This  is  in  the  volatile  oil  it  contains  and 
which  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the  aque- 
ous or  alcoholic  solution.  Asafcetida  is  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic.  In 
nysterics,  nervous  diseases,  chronic  colds,  and 
affections  of  the  lungs,  and  for  numerous  other 
diseases^  it  is  found  to  be  a  highly  efficacious 
remedy.  It  is  also  made  use  of  in  Persia  as  a 
condiment  for  flavoring  sauces  and  food.  The 
leaves  are  eaten  and  the  root  is  roasted  for  the 
same  purpose. 

ASAHAN,  or  Absahan,  a  town  and  district 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  dis- 
trict is  intersected  by  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
has  tin-mines  in  the  interior,  and  a  population 
of  70,000.  The  town  lies  on  the  river,  about 
20  miles  from  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  ex- 
ports rice,  rattans,  dye-woods,  aod  horses. 

ASAMA-TAMA,  a  volcanic  mountain-peak, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  in  the 
empire  of  Ji^an. 

ASAPH  (the  assembler),  the  person  appointed 
by  David  as  chorister  in  the  musical  services 
which  he  organized  in  oonnection  with  divine 
worship.  The  duty  thus  assigned  him  descended 
by  a  certain  succession  in  his  family,  constitutiuff 
them  a  kind  of  order  (1  Ohron.  xxv.  1, 2)  parallel 
with  l^e  priesthood,  though  not  equal  to  them  in 
dignity  or  uifluence.  Asaph  is  supposed  to 
have  composed  some  of  tiie  psalms  in  our 
canonical  collection,  as  several  of  them  bear  his 
name.  Eitto  pronounces  him  a  *^  master  of 
didactic  poetry,  excelling  alike  in  sentiment  and 
diction."  He  was  a  Levite,  and  the  son  of 
Barachias.  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  2 
others  of  the  same  name  mentioned  respectively 
in  Is.  xxxvi.  8,  and  Neh.  ii.  8. 

ASAPH,  Saint,  a  personage  of  whom  very 
little  is  known.  He  was  the  bishop  of  a  smaU 
see  in  North  Wales,  about  200  miles  north-west 
of  London,  establi^ed  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century  by  Kentigem,  whom  Asaph  sue- 
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ceeded.  The  ancient  cathedral,  which  was  of 
wood,  was  bnrned  down.  The  second  one, 
more  substantially  constracted,  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed daring  ^e  wars  of  Glendwyr,  but  was 
repaired  and  afterward  used  as  barracks  in  the 
parliamentary  wars.  A  new  cathedral  now 
occupies  the  site.  The  location  of  the  cathedral 
of  Asaph  is  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Clyde  and  Elwy,  and  between  them. 

ASBEN,  in  Africa.    Bee  Aib. 

ASBESTUS,  Amianthus  (Gr.  atr^mof^  un- 
consumable),  a  mineral  of  the  hornblende  family, 
which  occurs  in  veins  in  the  serpentine  and  other 
primary  formations.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
structure,  which  is  that  of  parallel  fibres  like 
thread  laid  closely  together.  These  are  so  flexi- 
ble that  they  can  be  picked  out  and  woven  into 
cloth.  The  finer  varietv,  which  has  the  lustre 
of  white  satin,  is  callea  amianthus^  from  aiw 
ayror,  undefiled.  Cloth  made  of  these  minerals 
is  not  affected  by  any  ordinary  degree  of  heat, 
and  may  be  thrown  into  the  fire  with  no  other 
effect  than  cleaning  it.  Such  doth  was  used 
by  the  ancients  to  wrap  the  bodies  of  illustrious 
dead  on  the  funeral  pile  for  preserving  in  it 
their  ashes.  A  shroud  of  this  cloth,  containing 
burnt  bones  and  ashes,  was  found  in  the  Vatican 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1702.  The  material  was 
long  since  applied  in  Milan  to  the  making  of 
firemen's  dresses.  The  fibres  are  softened  by 
steam,  and  the  cloth  made  very  coarse.  We 
have  the  following  interesting  particulars  of 
trials  recently  made  with  it  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  Paris ;  which  it  is  the  more  desirable 
to  record  from  the  fact,  that  the  mineral  is  abun- 
dant in  this  country,  and  on  Staten  island,  in 
Kew  York  harbor,  is  found  in  bundles  of  fibres 
resembling  slips  of  dry  wood,  some  specimens 
ftirnishing  these  fibres  of  several  feet  in  length. 
These  trials  commenced  by  8  firemen,  with 
their  hands  protected  by  amianthus  gloves,  car- 
rying a  bar  of  iron  heated  to  whiteness  some 
cQstance,  and  without  losing  their  hold  of  it  for 
more  than  8  minutes.  A  fire  of  straw  and 
small  wood  was  lighted  around  a  casting  boiler, 
and  when  it  was  very  hot  a  fireman,  having 
his  head  protected  by  an  amianthus  hood  and 
a  metallic  tissue,  and  bearing  a  wide  shield 
upon  his  right  arm,  was  pla^  in  it,  the  fire 
being  kept  intensely  hot  while  he  renoiained. 
For  a  moment  his  head  was  surrounded  by  tiie 
flame,  but  the  shield  served  to  keep  it  off.  He 
remained  in  this  position  90  seconas^  when  the 
heat  became  unendurable.  His  pulse  rose  from 
72  to  152.  Another  fireman  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, protected  by  amianthus  cotton,  and 
remained  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
flames  upon  his  head  for  8  minutes  and  47  sec- 
onds. In  another  experiment,  2  long  and  hig^ 
piles  of  wood  and  straw  were  erected,  with 
side  openings,  through  which  the  firemen  could 
escape,  if  compelled  to  do  so.  The  4  men  who 
were  to  enter  the  burning  enclosure  were  cov- 
ered with  a  new  metallic  texture ;  2  wore  an 
amianthus  garment  over  a  dress  of  cloth,  made 
incombustible  by  borax,  alum,  and  phosphate 


of  ammonia;  the  other  2  had  a  double  garment 
of  prepared  doth,  and  each  of  them  1^  ami- 
anthus boots,  with  a  double  sole  of  tiie  same 
subetanoe.  Finally,  one  of  them  carried  a  basket 
upon  his  shoulders,  covered  with  metallic  tiane, 
in  which  was  placed  a  child  10  yean  old, 
dressed  likewiae  in  amianthus.    This  metidlie 
tissne  dress  consists  of  a  hood,  the  edges  of 
which  cover  the  shoulders  and  left  sleeve,  the 
right  arm  being  protected  by  a  shield,  and  of 
pantaloons  fastened  by  hooks.    Clothed  with 
this  armor  and  the  habit  of  whidi  we  haye 
spoken,  the  fireman  can  run  or  stoop  eaaUy, 
and  can  turn  readily  by  placing  <»e  knee  upon 
the  ground.    The  4  firemen  thus  attired  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  flaming  hedges,  and, 
walking  leisurely,  went  over  it  several  tames. 
In  one  minute,  however,  the  diild  in  the  basket 
raised  a  cry,  which  caused  the  firemen  to  re- 
treat predpitatdy.    But  it  was  found  that  he 
had  suffered  no  harm ;  his  skin  was  firesh,  and 
his  pulse,  84  when  he  entered,  had  reached 
only  96.    He  could  undoubtedly  have  remained 
much  lonoer,  had  he  not  been  frightened,  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  stn^  holding  the  bas- 
ket to  the  man^s  shoulders  having  slipped  i 
little^  he  saw  the  flames,  and  was  afraid  of  fall- 
ing.   In  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  as  playful 
as  ever,  and  experienced   no   inconvenience 
whatever.    The  pulse  of  the  flreman  who  ctf> 
ried  the  child  rose  from  92  to  116.    The  other 
8  men  were  in  the  fire  2  minutes  and  44  see* 
onds,  and  came  out  without  having  experienced 
any  fiuther  inconvenience  than  great  warmth. 
Their  pulses  rose  from  88,  84,  and  72,  to  158, 
188,  and  124  respectively.    The  fire  was  very 
hot  during  the  entire  time.    Aabestus  has  abo 
been  used  for  the  lining  of  fire-proof  safes  and 
as  a  filter  for  diemicd  purposes.    It  is,  how- 
ever, in  very  little  demand,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  mineral  in  regions  of  primary 
rocks.     Manv  localities  in  the  United  States 
furnish  more  beautiful  specimens  than  are  foond 
at  Staten  Island  but  nowhere  perhaps  is  it  so 
abundant,  or  of  as  good  a  quality  for  weaving. 
The  Lsland  of  Corsica  is  noted  for  the  excellent 
quality  and  abundance  of  this  mineraL 

ASBURT,  Francis,  a  pioneer  of  American 
Methodism,  and  the  first  bishop  of  the  connec- 
tion in  the  United  States.  He  was  bom  in 
Handsworth,  Staffordshire,  England,  in  174d, 
died  March  81,  1816,  in  Virginia.  He  joined 
the  local  ministry  of  the  Metihodists  at  t£e  age 
of  16,  the  itinerant  ministry  6  years  later,  and 
was  sent  by  John  Wesley  as  misdonaiy  to 
America  at  the  age  of  26,  in  company  with 
Richard  Wright  In  1772  he  was  appointed  by 
Wesley  as  general  superintendent  of  the  con- 
nection in  America,  an  <^ce  which  he  reaigiied 
the  following  year  in  favor  of  Thomas  Badan, 
his  senior  in  the  ministry.  But  at  the  breaking 
out  of  ^e  American  revolution,  2  years  later, 
Rankin,  being  a  royalist,  tetuined  to  England, 
and  thus  devolved  the  superintendency  again 
on  Asbury,  the  duties  of  which  oflSoe  he  exer- 
cised through  the  entire  struggle  which  gave 
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tiie  co]<miflS  an  independent  political  existence. 
Until  the  terminatioii  of  the  war,  the  Methodiata 
of  America  had  considered  theinaelTes  membera 
of  the  dmroh  of  England,  and  their  ministera 
Jajmen.  They  now  consid«^  the  political 
changes  of  the  country  aa  aeparating  them  from 
that  chnrdi,  aiul  therafore  orffanized  by  them- 
selves. Erancis  Asbniy,  ordained  to  the  office 
by  2  presbyterS)  was  constituted  the  first  bishop 
of  the  new  organicadon  (1784),  which  office  he 
held  till  his  death,  which  occnrred  at  the  house 
of  Geoige  Arnold,  in  Viiginia,  in  the  7l8t  year 
of  his  age,  the  66th  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
SlstofhiseoisoopacT.  Daring  the  80  years  of 
his  episcopal  labors,  he  tnveUed  annually  from 
the  Androscoggin  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  JlissisBippi,  and  or- 
dained not  lesa  than  8,000  preachers,  and 
preached  aboot  17,000  sermons.  He  was  truly 
a  num  "•  in  labors  more  abundant^'  Identified 
vith  the  religious  intereats  of  this  country 
throngh  the  two  great  strlig^ea  which  have  so 
greatly  modified  oar  political  afid  social  char* 
aotor,  he  became  endnentiy  American  in  his 
BTmpathies  and  character,  and  has  left  the 
mark  of  his  native  enthnsiAsm  and  energy  upon 
the  eoolesiMtical  history  of  the  United  States. 
His  remains  are  now  deposited  in  a  vaolt  under 
the  Eotow  street  Methodist  church  in  Balti- 
loorei 

ASGALOK,  A  city  of  Philistia,  and  one  of  the 
6  satnufio  seats  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  It 
liei  midway  between  Gaxa  and  Ashdod,  on  the 
Mediterraaean.  40  miles  W.  B.  W.  of  Jero- 
salem.  It  fell  within  the  territmal  limits  of 
the  tribe  of  Jndab,  and  was  conquered  by  that 
ttibe,  but  sabsequentiy  regained,  and,  until 
after  the  times  of  Amos  and  Zephaniah,  main* 
tained  a  partial  independence.  Ascalon.  with 
Ashdod,  became  an  episcopal  see  in  the  4tn  cen« 
toy,  and  has  an  inqx>rtBnt  place  in  the  history  of 
cnuadea,  until,  by  treaty  between  Richard  and 
Saladin  (llOS^  it  was  destroyed  Jointiy  by  the 
Moanhnans  and  Ghristians,  and  (127o)  Sultan 
Khan  filled  up  the  port  of  Asoal(Ki  with  stones, 
to  pTBvvnt  any  farther  attacks  by  thecrusaders. 
The  wineof  Asoalon  is  celebrated  by  Fliny— as 
an  also  the  cmions.  The  woes  of  the  prophets 
(m  the  4  of  the  5  satrapies  of  Philistia  (Zech. 
iz.  t\  Amos  i.  8).  aoonrately  represent  the 
preaent  condition  of  those  cities. 

ASGARIDES  (Gr.  wrnfus),  a  term  used  bf 
Hippoorates,  and  now  applied  to  8  kinds  of 
vonns  which  infest  the  intestines  of  man: 
^  9&rm4tnUaH§y  maw-worm  or  thread«worm, 
which  infests  the  rectam,  or  lowest  intestine ; 
the  iricpetpkaiiu  ditpar^  or  long  thread-worm, 
found  in  the  osacum  or  upper  part  of  the  large 
iDteatbes;  the  A.  hmbriDMeij  or  large  round 
vorm,  mostiy  found  in  the  small  intestines. 
pwse  are  not  worms  properly  so  called,  but 
belong  to  the  order  of  entosoa,  in  the  lowest 
tjpee  of  aiBmal  life,  the  radiata.  The  body  of 
^large  round  worm  is  long,  elastic^  and  Aui* 
wnn,  or  tapering  at  the  two  extremities ;  the 
aoterior  being  somewhal  obtuse  and  ftnnished 
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with  8  tubercles,  which  surround  the  mouth. 
It  WBS  formerly  believed  that  each  individual 
intestinal  worm  united  in  itself  both  sexes,  but 
modem  observations  show  that  the  2  sexes  are 
distinct,  in  all  the  ^edes  of  ascarides.     See 

ANTHBLMINTIOa. 

ASCENDING  NODE,  the  point  in  a  planet's 
orbit  at  which  the  planet  pones  to  the  north 
side  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

ASOENSION.  In  astronomy,  the  right  as- 
cension of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  distance  east 
of  a  line  drawn  fhnn  the  pole  of  the  heavens 
through  the  place  of  the  sun  at  the  vernal 

X*  Dox.  In  other  words,  it  is,  among  the  stars^ 
t  longitude  is  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  first 
point  of  Aries  answers  to  Greenwich  or  Wash- 
ington for  fixinar  a  first  meridian. 

ASCENSION,  a  south-eastern  parish  of  Louis- 
iana, with  an  area  of  about  420  square  miles^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  an  alluvial  plain  on  both 
iddes  of  the  MissisBippi  river.  A  great  part 
of  the  land  is  subject  to  frequent  inundations, 
and  ia  extremely  fertile,  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Sugar  and  maize  are  the 
prindpal  staples.  In  1860  the  productions  were 
18,488  hogsheads  oi  sugar,  564,975  anllons  of 
molasses,  and  868,600  busheb  of  Indian  com. 
There  were  8  diurches,  1  newspaper  office,  and 
800  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oi^^tal, 
Donaldsonvillei  Pop.  in  1850, 10,752,  of  whom 
7,266  were  slaves. 

ASOENSION  DAY,  a  festival  of  tiie  Roman 
Oatiiohc  and  Episcopal  churches,  kept  in  com* 
memoration  of  the  ascenrionof  Jesus,  recorded 
by  the  evangelist  to  have  happened  on  the  40th 
day  after  his  resurrection.  It  is  kept  on  Thurs- 
day, and  the  day  is  also  called  Holy  Thursday. 
It  has  been  observed  at  least  since  A.  D.  68, 
and  perhaps  earlier.  In  the  6th  century  Ma- 
mertas,  bishop  of  Vienna,  instituted  a  8  days* 
preparation  K>r  this  i^stivaL  They  are  the  8 
days  immediately  preceding  Holy  Thursday, 
and  are  called  Rogation  days. 

ASOENSION  mLAND.  an  island  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  between  Africa  and  Brazil,  about 
8  miles  in  length  and  6  in  width.  It  has  a  fbrt 
whidi  standsm  lat7<'  26'  N.  long  U^  24'  W. 
It  is  of  volcanic  ibrmation,  mountainous^  and 
was  barren  and  uninhabited  until  the  imprison- 
ment of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  a  small  British  force,  who  have 
continued  to  cultivate  and  improve  it.  Its  shores 
supply  a  vast  number  of  turties.  It  serves  as  a 
depot  for  ship's  stores  and  a  watering  place  for 

ASOETIO  (Gr.  amajtm^  wrestiers,  or  athlete ; 
and  afrimvis^  exercise),  a  word  commonly  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  signify  the  exercises  of  the 
athleta  during  the  course  of  training  and  pre- 
paration for  auiletic  sports  and  trials  of  strength. 
These  exercises  were  intended  to  inure  the  body 
to  hardships,  and  prepare  it  for  displays  of  force 
bv  strict  rules  of  diet)  as  well  as  bodily  exercises : 
aU  excesses  of  eating  and  drinkinff  were  careftdly 
avoided;  all  indu^nce  was  forbiddm;  and 
abstinence  from  senal  relations  was  enjoined. 
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The  term  was  also  applied  to  those  who  prao- 
tised  austere  roles  of  virtae.  The  habits  of 
chastity,  poverty,  fasting,  watching,  and  retire- 
ment practised  by  the  Pythagorean  and  Stoio 
philosophers,  to  train  their  minds  and  bodies  to 
hardship  and  priyation,  were  called  askesis,  or 
training  exercise.  Yarions  orders  of  gymnos- 
ophists  in  Asia  and  East  Africa,  were  ascetics, 
who  like  the  present  Sanyasseans,  Talopoins, 
and  Bonzes,  in  eastern  Asia,  exercised  their  in- 
genuity in  devising  methods  of  self-torture. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  Nazarene  Essenes  were 
ascetics.  According  to  Eusebius  (Hist  Eccles. 
ii.  c.  23),  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
was  an  ascetic  in  Jerusalem^  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  city.  The  Christians  in  the  1st 
century,  were  more  intent  on  purity  of  morals, 
than  ascetic  exercises.  In  the  2d  century  they 
began  to  make  distinctions  between  the  com- 
mands given  to  all  believers,  and  the  advice 
given  to  those  who  aimed  at  the  higher  degrees 
of  evangelical  purity.  The  ascetics  amonff 
Christians,  were  divided  into  db$tinente8  and 
continentes.  The  former  abstained  from  wine, 
meat^  and  agreeable  food ;  the  latter  abstained, 
moreover,  from  matrimony,  in  order  to  attiun 
to  a  higher  degree  of  sanctity.  Many  laymen 
were  ascetics  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  without  retiring  altogether  f^m 
the  business  of  life.  Some  of  them  wore  the 
paUium  phihwphicum  or  philosophic  mantle, 
and  were  called  Christian  philosophers.  They 
formed  a  transition  to  the  life  of  hermits  and 
monks,  which  was  regulated  by  the  formation  of 
monastic  orders,  in  ti^e  4th  century. — ^Asoxno 
Theology  is  the  science  treating  of  the  practice 
t)f  the  theological  and  moral  virtues  and  the  coun- 
sels of  perfection.  Ascetic  virtue  consists  in  the 
practice  of  the  maxims  of  ascetic  theology,  espe- 
cially such  as  require  great  effort  and  self-denial. 

ASOHAFFENBUBG,  acity  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
river  Main,  which  at  Ajschaffenburg  is  crossed 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  It  has  a  fine  palace, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  electors  of  Mentz. 
Pop,  8,400. 

ASCHAM,  BoGBB,  an  eminent  English 
scholar,  born  in  Yorkshure,  1516,  died  Dec  80, 
1668.  This  man,  who  has  acquired  renown,  not 
only  for  his  own  abilities  but  from  his  illustrious 
pupilSjQueen  Elizabeth,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Edward 
VL,  the  Brandons,  dukes  of  Suffolk,  and  other 
great  and  honored  persons,  was  of  numble  pa- 
rentage, and  was  brought  up  by  the  liberality  of 
Sir  AjQthony  Wingfield,  with  whose  sons  he  was 
educated.  In  1680  he  was  placed  at  St.  John^s 
college,  Oxford,  where  his  diligence  and  applica- 
tion, especially  to  the  Greek  language,  gained  him 
his  degree  and  a  fellowship  in  March,  1684,  a 
small  preferment,  which,  however,  made  him  no 
longer  dependent  on  his  fnend  and  patron,  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield.  Ascham  early  embraced 
Protestant  principles.  In  1687  he  became 
a  college  tutor,  and  was  appointed  by  the  uni- 
versity to  read  Greek  in  the  public  schools. 
When  Henry  VIII.  founded  a  Greek  lectureship 
Ascham  was  appointed  to  it,  and  in  1644  was 
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made  university  orator,  a  post  which  obliged 
him  to  prepare  all  addresses  and  write  the 
complimentary  and  business  letters  to  gresk 
men.  For  this  his  elegant  Latinity,  and  the  vst- 
ful  accomplishment  of  very  beautiful  peaman- 
ship,  particularly  qualified  him.  In  1548  As- 
cham was  summoned  to  the  appointment  of 
teacher  of  learned  languages  to  tne  Lady  EJia- 
beth,  afterward  queen.  He  continued  in  her 
household  for  2  years,  when  he  quitted  her 
somewhat  suddenly  from  a  pique  against  per- 
sons in  her  establishment.  This  discoortesj 
was  long  remembered  by  Elizabeth,  whose  &- 
vor  he,  however,  eventually  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering.  In  1660  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  % 
Bichard  Morysine^e  Foolish  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V .,  which  appointment  he  re- 
tained for  three  years,  until  tiie  death  of  Ed- 
ward YL,  and  the  ambassador's  recall.  Dnrins 
his  absence  he  travelled  in  Germany,  visited 
Italy,  and  wrote  the  results  of  his  travels  in '^  A 
Report  and  Discourse  of  the  Affidres  of  Qermfr* 
ny.^'  Beside  lus  duties  as  secretary,  he  read 
Greek  with  the  ambassador,  who  was  an  earnest 
student  On  his  return  in  1662,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  appointed  him 
Latin  secretary  to  the  queen,  and  on  the  death 
of  Mary  he  was  continued  in  his  office  by  Eliz- 
abeth, who  always  required  his  services  as  tator 
in  the  languages,  in  which  he  read  with  her 
several  hours  each  day.  Notwithstanding  the 
emoluments  of  his  places  and  his  small  pensions 
and  other  sources  of  revenue,  he  appears  to  hare 
been  in  pecuniary  difficulties  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  was  much  lapmented,  and  the 
queen  declared  "  she  would  rather  have  thrown 
iBlO,000  into  the  sea  than  have  lost  ABcham.^ 
He  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  archery,  intended 
as  a  Just^cation  of  his  love  for  that  sport;  it 
was  entitied"  Toxophilus."  and  was  dedicated 
to  Henry  VlU.,  who  ordered  him  an  annual 
pension  of  J610  for  it.  He  also  wrote  the 
^^Schole-master,"  a  treatise  on  the  study  of  Ian- 

ass,  which  was  first  published  by  his  widow, 
etters  to  Oxford  during  his  absence  abroad 
were  also  collected  and  published.  Bis  worb 
are  published  entire,  Oxford,  1708,  8vo,  and  his 
English  writings^  London,  1816,  8vo,  with  a  life 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 

ASOHBACH,  JoflBFH,a  German  historian,  | 
bom  at  Hochst^  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
April  29,  1801.  After  having  completed  his 
studies  at  Heidelberg,  and  officiated  as  professor 
at  Frankfort,  he  was  invited  in  1842  to  fill  the 
duur  of  history  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  which 
he  continues  to  hold. 
ASOHEBERG,  RerGBB,  a  gallant  Swede,  bom 

June  2, 1621,  died  April  17, 1698,  who,  by  his 
prowess  in  the  field,  fit>m  a  paffe  gradually  rose 
to  the  position  of  a  field-marshal,  and  to  the  rank 
of  a  count.  In  the  campaign  of  1655,  which 
brought  Poland  and  Lithuania  under  the  sway  of 
Sweden,  he  took  a  distinguished  part  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  admitted  to  the  Swedish 
senate,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
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ASGHEBSLEBEN,  a  oirole  in  Proasia,  in  the 
district  of  Magdeburg,  of  about  50,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  atownof  the  aamename,  with  apopnla- 
tion  of  abont  12,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  are 
Frottftauts,  worshiiminginS  ohnrohes,  while  the 
rest  is  composed  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
a  church  of  their  own,  and  of  Jews,  who  meet 
in  a  synagogna  The  town  presents  a  fair  arra j 
of  school]^  charitable  institutional  and  hospitals. 
The  richness  of  the  soil  gives  a  preponderance 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  woollen  and  linen 
mann&ctures,  and  other  branches  of  industrj, 
thri?e  to  some  extent,  especially  potteries  and 
stove  manufactures,  of  which  there  are  not  less 
than  16,  all  in  a  high  condition  of  pro^erity. 
In  former  times  the  counts  of  Aakanien  resided 
here,  and  the  ruins  of  their  castle,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1140,  are  still  in  existence  on  the 
neighboring  Wolfisberg. 

ASOLEPIADEAN  VERSE,  in  Latin  poetry 
ooDsifits  of  four  feet:  a  spondee,  2  choriambi, 
and  an  iambus,  thos : 

or  it  may  be  taken  as  consisting  of  4  feet  and  a 
cffisora:  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  a  caasura  and 
%  dactyls,  thus : 

Example:  Maecenas  at&vU  iditl  regibus, 

ASOLEPIADES  of  BiTHTNiii,  an  eminent 
pfajBidan  who  fiouriahed  at  Rome  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  1st  oentury  B.  0.  Having  little  sci- 
ence or  skill,  he  sought  to  attract  public  attenticm 
by  denoonoing  the  principles  and  practices  of  his 
oontemporariee,  and  by  assertixig  that  he  had 
discoTered  a  simpler  and  more  efficacious  meth- 
od of  treating  diseases.  Food,  bathing^  and  ex- 
ercise, were  the  remedies  which  he  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  arrest  the  progress  of  sickness.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  assiduous  attention 
which  he  bestowed  on  his  patients,  and  not  less 
remarkable  for  flattering  their  pr^udioes  and 
indulging  their  caprices* 

A8C0LI,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Pon- 
tifical states,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  IVonto, 
16  miles  west  of  the  Adriatic  Pop.  18,000.  It 
has  a  citadel,  is  well  built,  with  a  Jesuit's 
college,  a  museom,  library,  and  a  number  of  pri- 
vate palaces.  Its  harbor  is  defended  by  two 
forts,  and  is  frequented  by  coasting  vessels. 

ASGONIUS,  Fbdunus  Quimtus,  a  Roman 
orator  and  grammarian,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  ancient  commentators  of  Cicero,  delivered 
pnblio  instructions  at  Rome  under  the  reign  of 
Tiberias.  He  was  a  native  of  Padua,  bom  a  year 
or  two  before  the  Christian  era,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  85,  during  the  reign  df  Vespasian.  Livy 
and  Quintilian  were  his  pupils,  and  Virgil  his 
friend  and  companion.  Of  his  commentaries 
there  remain  several  considerable  fragments, 
which  are  written  with  clearness  and  elegance, 
and  throw  valuable  light  upon  points  of  history 
and  antiquities^  and  upon  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
senate,  courts,  and  popular  asaemblies.  They 
have  been  repnbliahed  in  numerous  editions,  the 
^  of  which  is  that  found  in  the  5th  volume 
of  Cicero's  works,  as  edited  by  Or^  and  Bai« 


ter.  The  text  is  marred  by  corruptions  and  in- 
terpolations, and  the  beet  critics  regard  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  commentaries  usually  ascribed  to  As- 
conius  as  the  work  of  a  later  hand. 

ASCUTNE Y,  an  isolated  granitio  mountain  on 
the  boundary  between  Windsor  and  Weathers- 
field,  Vermont  Its  summit  is  8,820  feet  above 
tide-water,  and  8,116  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  From  its  summit,  which  is 
much  visited  by  tourists,  is  presented  an  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  prospect  of  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut. 

ASEER,  or  Asm.  an  independent  state  of 
Arabia,  on  the  boraers  of  H^jaz,  Yemen,  and 
Nedjed.  It  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  Ara- 
bia, near  the  18th  parallel  of  north  ktitude,  and 
indudes  several  fine  valleys.  These  extend 
about  80  miles,  and  are  at  an  elevation  of  about 
8,000  feet.  The  lower  valleys  produce  the 
date,  palm,  and  cotton.  The  hi^er,  almonds, 
figs,  apricots,  and  grapes.  Thepeople of  Aseer 
are  bigoted  disciples  of  Abd-el-Wahab,  by  whom 
they  were  converted  to  Mohaounedanism  inthe 
beginning  of  the  last  century. 

ASEERGHURyOr  Hassbb,  a  town  in  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  district  of  Can- 
deish,  12  miles  north  of  Boorhanpoor.  It  has  a 
strong  fort  well  supplied  with  water. 

A8ELLI,  or  Acdbllio,  Gaspabo,  one  of  themost 
eminent  anatomists  of  his  day,  celebrated  for  the 
discovery  of  lymphatic  vess^  in  the  mesenteiy, 
was  bom  at  Cremona  in  1581,  and  died  in  1625. 
He  came  upon  his  discovery  by  pure  accident, 
while  dissecting  a  dog  killed  during  the  process 
of  digestion.  Aselli  never  spoke  in  public  abont 
his  &oovery,  and  one  year  after  his  death,  in 
1626,  it  was  disclosed  by  some  of  his  intimate 
friends.  G.  Hoffinann  and  Harvey  at  first  con- 
tested the  discovery.  Harvey  had  already 
acquired  universal  fame,  and  Aselli  was  com- 
lAratively  an  obscure  physician,  but  eventually 
Harvey  was  bound  to  acknowledge  the  merits 
of  the  new  discovery.  During  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  Aselli  practised  at  Milan.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  Retro  Celeetina, 
where  his  friends  erected  a  monument  to  him. 

ASEN,  in  northern  mythology,  the  most 
powerful  if  not  the  oldest  race  of  the  gods. 
They  included  12  gods  and  the  same  number  of 
goddesses,  among  ue  most  renowned  of  whom 
were  Odin,  Thor,  Baldur,  Freyr,  Frifflra,  Freyja, 
Idunna,£ira,  and  Saga.  Their  dwdling-plaoe 
was  Asffard,  where  was  a  splendid  palace  in 
which  we  council  of  the  goos  was  daily  held. 
Though  this  worship  was  native  only  to  the 
tribes  of  Scandinavia,  where  it  was  celebrated 
in  the  poems  of  the  Edda  and  in  the  popular 
songs,  its  influence  extended  throughout  ancient 
Germany,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  many  Ger- 
man proper  names.  Thus  the  German  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week,  which  through  the 
Saxons  became  incorporated  into  the  ijiglish 
language,  are  derived  from  this  mythology. 

ASGILL.  I.  John,  an  English  lawyer,  bom 
about  1650,  died  in  prison,  in  London,  1788. 
He  made  himself  remarkable  by  his  political 
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and  religions  opinioos.  In  1699  he  was  deot* 
ed  to  the  Iiiah  parliament,  hut  in  eonseqiience 
of  the  pnhlication  of  his  vork,  ^  The  poemhility 
of  avoidiDg  death,  or  an  argomeot  proving  that 
according  to  the  oovenant  of  eternal  life  reveal- 
ed in  &e  Soriptnrea,  man  may  he  translated 
from  hence  into  that  eternal  life  withoat  paaa- 
ing  through  death,^*  London,  1700,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Irish  parliament,  and  his  work 
pahlidy  hnmt  in  Dohlxu  as  hlasphemons.  On 
emignmng  to  England,  he  was  elected  memher 
of  theEngMi  hoose  of  commons,  bnt  was  also 
expelled  therefrom  on  the  charge  of  atheism. 
Arrested  for  debt  he  passed  the  last  dO  years  of 
his  life  in  the  Fleet  prison.  IL  Sib  OhIblbs,  a 
British  general  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  centory,  died  1828.  He  served  in  the 
American  war  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  York- 
town.  He  was  to  have  been  pnt  to  death  by 
way  of  reprisals,  bnt  was  pardoned  by  Congress 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  government^  and 
afterward  served  in  Fanders  and  in  Ireland. 

ASH,  a  name  wpHed  to  4  different  genera  of 
forest-trees.  I.  ihuoinm  (^^tr,  separation ; 
the  wood  being  nsed  for  fences,  or  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  splits),  of  the  family 
oleacsa^  Jan.,  dioeeia  ddandricL  L.  polygamons, 
calyx  minnte,  8  to  4  cleft;  cord  deeply  4-parted 
or  none.  Stamens  2  to  4.  Pistillate  flowers : 
ovary  superior,  compressed;  2-ceUed,  with  2 
oYtQes  each ;  capsule  with  a  membranaceous  lan- 
ceolate wing  (Munora),  l-seeded  by  abortion; 
seed  pendolons.  Most  of  the  species  are  indi- 
genons  in  N.  America  (more  than  80®  K  of 
the  MisBisBi|ipi),  many  in  Europe,  few  in  Asia 
(1  in  Nepaai)L  Most  are  large  trees,  affecting 
shady  and  moist  places,  banks  of  rivers^  or 
maranes;  they  prosper  less  in  barren  and  bleak 
localities.  The  wood  of  .most  species  is  tough 
and  elastie,  and  is  used  by  wheei-wrights,  car* 
riage-makeiB,  ship-builders,  fiir  many  purposes. 
The  most  important  species  are  the  following: 
F.  oemMnata  {Ammioana^.  diteohr,  white  A.); 
leaves  pinnatifld,  leaflets  petiolate,  oblong,  8  to 
4  pairs  and  1  odd  one,  acuminate,  shining^  en- 
tire or  subtly  toothed,  gkucous  beneath,  downy 
when  young;  grows  60  to  76  feet  high.  Best 
wood  of  alL  From  Canada  to  Carolina;  believed 
to  be  an  antidote  to  snake  poison.  F.  tambuei- 
folia  (black,  or  water  A.) ;  leaves  large;  leaf- 
lets 7  to  9  pairs  and  1  odoj  sessile,  ovate,  lance- 
olate, rounded  at  base,  rusose,  shining,  and 
smooth  above,  villous  beneaui  on  the  veins;  60 
to66  feet  high.  F.tomenU>9a(nube8O0MfnAA.); 
leaflets  7  to  9  pairs  and  1 ;  elliptiO)  acuminate, 
nearly  entire,  very  long ;  petioles,  and  young 
branches  downy.  Good  wood,  more  reddish 
than  that  of  the  others.  F,  jugkmdifoUa 
(mridii,  swamp  A.) ;  leaves  very  la^  leaflets 
4  pairs  and  1 ;  petiolate,  ovate,  serrate,  glaucous 
beneath,  pubescent  <m  veins;  a  sinall  tree. 
Michaux  and  Nuttall  describe  7  more  species 
and  some  varieties,  among  whidi  F.  quadranaw- 
lata  (blue  A.),  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
attaining  70  feet  in  height,  with  valuable  wood, 
and  F.  Oregima^  attainhig  80  feet,  are  the  most 


remaAable.  In  Europe  the  prindpa]  epeeies 
is  F.  exeeUiar  (common  A.),  attaining  90  feet, 
with  excdlent  wood,  though  inferior  to  the 
Afnaneana.  Cn  its  leaves  swarm  eantha^' 
4dei  (Spanish  flies),  q>reading  a  diai^i^rsesble 
smelL  A  variety  with  droopmg  bnoches 
(weeping  A.)  is  grafted  on  tall  sterna^  and  con- 
verted mto  an  arbor  shading  all  ahrand.  H 
Omtu  (ope  tMw ,  mountainoosX  of  Persoon  {Fm^ 
tmtt  ornui  Z.,  flowering  ash),  of  the  same  familf 
with  F.,  but  of  the  class  diandria  wimogynia^ 
L.  calyx,  4-parted ;  oorol,  2  or  4-parted,  seg- 
ments long^  ligulato  stamen,  inserted,  vidi  % 
barren  filaments;  stiffma  emarginate;  finit- 
winged,  1-oelled,  1-seeded.  Trees  of  Europe,  N. 
Aria  and  America.  Leaves  opporite,  uneqiuUy 
pinnate ;  flowers  in  terminal  or  adiUary  psmeks. 
Grows  in  shady  woods.  Among  the  Amer- 
ican  species.  0.  dipetala  and  0.  AnuriomMm 
most  remarkable.  In  Europe,  0.  rotundifolu 
exudes  the  HMmno,  a  sweet  substance  which 
differs  fix>m  sugar  by  not  fermenting  with  water 
and  yeast  It  is  a  purgative  medicine  and  of  % 
sorts,  the  one  whitish,  which  exudes  hj  itself 
from  flssnres  in  the  bark,  and  ano&er  browniah, 
condensed  from  the  Juice  issuing  from  coIb 
made  in  the  tree;  this  is  more  cathartic.  The 
best  manna  is  coUected  in  Oalabria  and  Sknly. 
Many  species  of  firaxinus  also  yield  it.  The 
lilac  and  dive  can  be  sncoessftilly  grafted  on 
the  species  of  firaxinus  and  omus.  UL  SMm 
(its  bark  being  supposed  to  be  an  absorbent  in 
consumption),  of  the  fiun.  Fomaeeoj  Ji», 
ico§andria  M  pentagwna.  L.,  claased  under 
the  genus  pynu,  Oalyx  tabulous,  uroeohte, 
limb  5-parted ;  petals  romidiah ;  styles  3  to 5; 
drupe  dosed,  5-ceUed,  with  cartilaginous  po* 
tamen;  cells  2-seeded.  P.  or  8,  AmmmA 
(mountain-ash) ;  leaves  pinnatifld ;  leaflets  oh< 
long,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  somewhat  eemte; 
common  petiole  very  smooth;  flowers  whita, 
in  terminal  corymbs ;  fruit  globose,  yellowish* 
red,  persistent  almost  all  winter.  Ouiada,  and 
northern  States.  P^fruM  nUoroearpa  (small- 
fruited),  extends  from  N.  Tork  into  OaroEna; 
smaller  than  the  preceding;  flruit  soariet  A 
aucwforia  (rowan-treeX  common  in  the  foreeii 
oflTEupope;  grows  up  to  26  feet;  finit  edibl^ 
after  being  firost-bitten  and  kept  in  hay  for 
some  time.  The  firuit  of  other  spedes  aho 
aflbrds  food  to  many  birds.  Only  one  speoiesCoa 
the  Sandwich  islands)  is  known  in  ^e  sonthem 
hemisphere.  The  frnfts  of  many  contain  malio 
add,  and  the  flowers,  bark,  root  of  ocM^oftfi 
hydrocyanic  (prussic)  add.  The  wood  is  vah- 
able  for  manv  uses,  and  the  brandies  wei« 
employed  by  tiae  Druids  in  thehr  rites.  IV.  Za^ 
thmoyUim  (tmfiiof,  yellow,  (vkw^  wood),  of  th^ 
fiunuy  whidi  is  named  frtxm  it  by  Joss.,  dio' 
eeia  pentandria  Im  Z,  Ck^roUMOMm  (prickly 
ash,  toothadie-tree),  a  middle-sized  tree  with 
prickly  branches.  2L  macr^hylbm  (pUr^ 
bastard  iron-woodX  in  Arkansas,  Florida ;  from 
IStoSOibethigh.  This  spedea,  as  well  as  others 
(called  ydlow  wood,  satin  wood,  te.)  of  mnfih 
greater  siae,  have  hard,  cross-grained  wood 
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ASH,  Edwabd,  a  London  physieum  who  died 
ia  1829,  and  vhoae  name  aoqnired  oelebritj 
from  its  oonneotion  with  the  disoorery  of  the 
^vinio  battery,  whioh  beoame  the  baalB  for 
the  oooBtniotion  of  the  Vdtaic  battery.  Aah 
eommonicated  the  resoit  of  his  investiffationa  to 
Alexander  Ton  Humboldt,  who  paUiwed  them 
in  1797,  accompanied  with  remarki  of  his 
own  on  the  irritability  of  the  fibres.  Yariona 
Boientifio  essays  were,  in  1790,  oontribated  by 
Mr.  Ash  to  the  ^Speoalat4Mr,"  a  weekly  London 
psp^. 

ASH,  John,  an  English  Baptist  divine,  bom 
in  1724,  died  1779,  was  the  author,  beside  some 
reHgious  pnblieationB,  of  a  dictionary  of  the 
En^isfa  language,  and  of  an  introdnctioa  to 
Loirth's  Gnimmar,  which  passed  through  a 
grett  nnmber  of  editionsL  He  also  wrote  a 
woik  cslled  the  ^^Dialognes  of  Eomenes.'*  At 
one  yenad  he  was  ooa^Jntor  with  Dr.  Oaleb 
EYsofl  in  the  management  of  an  academy  ait 
BriBt(4  for  the  edocation  of  theological  students 
of  his  own  persuasion.  Subsequently,  and  until 
thetime  of  his  death,  he  was  pastor  of  a  con- 
giBgation  at  Perahore. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY,  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
called  by  the  ikthers  of  the  church  eapiU  j^junis 
the  beginning  of  the  ftst,  or  die$  emerum^  ash 
dsj,  in  sUflirion  to  the  custom  of  sprinkling  the 
head  with  aahes.  The  name  of  the  day  is  a 
memorial  of  ancient  mannera.  To  roll  one* 
Bdf  in  the  dust,  to  cover  the  head  with 
aahea,  wss,  in  primitive  times,  a  mark  of 
prafoimd  grief.  A  man  who  appeared  with 
his  body,  hab*,  and  dreas  covered  with  dust 
annoonoed  by  such  exterior  his  mounung  ana 
iffietion.  Examples  of  this  are  firequent  in 
Seriptore,  being  mentioned  in  Job,  the  EingBi 
thePkophets,  and  alsothe  Gospels.  David,  to 
express  the  bitterness  of  bis  grief;  says  that 
he  ste  lahes  like  bread.  In  the  first  centuries 
of  Ohristianity,  when  public  penance  was  im« 
posed,  aahes  were  oast  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  were  condemned,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  stand  without  the  cate  of  the  dhuroh,  amid 
the  lamentations  of  the  people  within.  The 
oersmonies  of  Aah«Weanesday  in  Roman 
Gsthdie  countries  are  a  continuation  of  thia 
primitive  usage.  The  old  linen  of  the  altar 
aod  fragments  of  consecrated  wood  are  burned, 
and  ^  ashes  eareftilly  oolleoted.  Before 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  priest  in 
mooning  robes  recites  penitential  psalms, 
and  solemnly  blesses  the  sacred  ashes.  Then 
all  the  faithfol  approach  and  {prostrate  them- 
Bdvea^  while  the  pnest  marks  a  sign  of  the  cross 
with  the  adhes  upon  the  fbreh^id  of  each  of 
than,  r^Mating  each  time  the  words  of  the 
uathema pronounoed  upon  Adam  fbr  his  sin: 
MmaUo^  hamOj  quod  ptthit  eB^etin  puloerem 
f^ertmt:  '^Bemember,  man,  that  thou  art 
^  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  The 
P«^le  having  thus  listened  to  the  sentence  of 
wh,  and  eftsh  bearing  upon  his  brow  the  pro* 
Phetio  aahes,  return  to  their  places.  The  som- 
Ixemonotony  of  the  ceremony,  the  aUeaoe  which 


follows  it,  the  confhsbn  of  all  ranks  and  the  hur 
miliation  of  all  pride  whioh  attend  this  common 
recognition  of  the  transientness  of  human  life 
and  the  fearfulness  of  destiny,  render  it  one  dt 
the  gravest  and  most  impressive  of  all  religious 
rites.  It  is  the  overture  to  40  days  of  pemten- 
tial  mourning,  and  follows  immediately  the  wM 
excitements  of  the  carnival,  the  heroes  of  the 
delirious  and  clamorous  folMes  of  one  day  kneel- 
ing on  the  next  in  silenoe  and  contrition  around 
the  altar  of  the  church ;  and  thus  the  utmost 
frivolity  and  disorder  of  a  worldly  spirit,  and 
Ohristianity  in  all  ita  severity  and  sadness  as 
the  veritable  law  of  a  fEdlen  humanity,  stand  in 
immediate  contrast  The  use  of  ashes  is  omit- 
ted by  those  brandies  of  Protestantism  which 
retain  any  observance  of  Ash-Wednesd^y.  In 
the  Anglican  church  the  maledictions  denounced 
against  impenitent  sinners  are  read  on  that  day, 
at  the  end  of  each  of  whioh  the  people  repeat^ 


ASHANTEE,  a  powerftil  kingdom  of  west- 
em  AMoa,  on  the  gold  coart^  in  upper  Quinea, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  E.<ttg  mountains,  S. 
by  the  Atlantic,  E.  by  the  rivers  Volta  and 
Loka,  and  W.  hy  the  Assinie  river.  It  ex- 
tends froBi  kt  6<>  <y  to  «<>  80'  N.,  and  from 
long.  0^  66'  E.  to  4^  7^  W.  From  comparative 
obscurity,  this  kingdom,  under  its  successive 
rulers,  Iuub  become  a  considerable  nower  in  Af- 
rica, having  conquered  many  of  tne  surround- 
ing tribes,  seised  m>on  their  territories,  and 
compelled  their  chien  to  pay  tribute^  Its  his- 
tory does  not  reach  back  ftirtiier  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  19Ui  centuiy,  when  it  began 
to  advance  in  influence  and  power  under  King 
OsaiTutu.  In  1807,  while  Osai  Tutu  Kwamina 
was  kin|^  2  of  his  tributary  chiefii  escapinff 
to  the  f  antee  country,  were  there  protected 
by  the  Fantees;  and  when  he  sent  messen- 
gers demanding  that  they  should  be  deliv- 
ered up,  the  people,  instead  of  complying  put 
his  messengers  to  death.  Upon  a  repetition  of 
thia  offence,  the  king  of  Ashantee  advanced 
into  the  Fantee  country,  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
mense army,  destroying  towns  and  villages,  and 
alanghtering  men,  women,  and  children  indis- 
eriminately,  burning  up  provisions,  and  deso- 
lating the  entire  kingdom.  The  Fantees  were 
followed  even  to  the  large  seaport  towns,  and 
butchered  by  thousanda  The  British  in  the 
fort  of  Anamaboe  took  sides  with  the  Fantees, 
when  the  Ashantee  army  attacked  that  strong- 
hold alsa  and  would  have  exterminated  the 
garrison,  nad  not  the  English  governor  caused 
a  flag  of  truce  to  be  displ^ed.  The  king  com- 
pelled GoL  Torranne,  the  governor,  to  come  to 
the  Ashantee  camp  to  aqjust  the  diffioulty« 
In  the  engagement  at  Anamaboe  alone,  it  is  es* 
timated  that  12,000  were  slain.  In  1817,  the 
ABhant,e<w  invaded  the  Fantee  country  a  third 
time,  reducing  the  people  to  such  straits  for 
food,  that  the  fnglisn  authorities  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  pay  the  flne  imposed  upon  the  Fantees 
by  the  king,  to  induce  hmi  to  retire.  The  in- 
cnrsiona  into  the  Fanteeconntry  interrupting  the 
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business  of  tbe  Eiiropeftn  mercbazLtB.  the  British 
resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  tne  court  of 
Ashantee  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  the  two 
countries.  The  treaty  entei^  into  stipulated 
that  the  montUy  payment  of  4  ounces  of  gold, 
by  the  English  to  the  Fantees,  as  a  rent  for  the 
ground  on  which  the  fort  stood,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  king  of  AshantecL  by  risht  of 
eonauest,  and  the  governor  formally  and  sol- 
emnly acknowledged  that  Fantee,  including 
Gape  Ooast,  and  every  other  town  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, belonged  exdusively  to  Ashantee,  the 
African  company  reserving  ludicial  authority 
over  such  towns  as  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
of  the  castles.  It  was  further  agreed  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  a  member  of  the  embassy,  should 
remain  at  Ooomas^e  as  British  resident,  to  see 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  complied 
with.  The  Fantees  agun  rebelled  against  the 
king  of  Ashantee,  and  were  secretly  aided  by 
the  British,  who  were  anxious  for  his  over- 
throw. The  king  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
British  again,  for  their  interference,  when  Mr. 
Dupuis  arrived  from  England,  having  been  ap- 
pointed consul  to  the  court  of  Ashantee.  After 
much  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  negotiating 
another  treaty,  mutually  advantageous ;  but  the 
African  company  refused  to  confirm  it  As  the 
commander  of  the  British  squadron  refused 
to  send  the  commissionerB  of  Ashantee  to 
England,  Mr.  Dupuis  had  to  set  out  alone  with 
the  treaty,  to  submit  it  to  the  British  government 
for  ratification,  ihb  king  promising  to  refrain 
fix>m  hostilities  for  a  certain  period.  Two  months 
after  the  expiration  of  tiiat  time,  Mr.  Dupuis  not 
having  arrived,  the  king  placed  Oape  Coast  fort 
under  blockade.  About  the  same  time  the 
charter  of  the  African  company  was  abolished 
by  act  of  parliament^  and  its  forts  and  other 
possessions  transferred  to  the  crown.  Sir  Charles 
McCarthy,  the  newly  appointed  governor-gene- 
ral of  the  Gold  Coast^  misled  by  the  Fantees,  who 
wished  to  be  emancipated  from  Ashantee  rule, 
and  in  a  mat  measure  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  rdations  between  the  British  and  the 
Ashantees,  resolved  to  chastise  them.  The 
king  of  Ashantee,  enraged  at  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  English,  and  smarting  under  the  in- 
sults of  the  Fantees,  made  extensive  preparations 
for  war.  Hostilities  be£»n  b  v  the  seizure  of  a 
negro  sergeant  in  the  British  service,  by  the 
A^iantees,  who  put  him  to  death.  The  king 
set  out  with  a  lam  army  against  Cape  Coast^ 
and  8ir  Charles  McCarthy,  rashly  gathering  an 
army  of  seacoast  natives,  advanced  against  him 
without  waiting  for  a  reinforcement  of  r^pilar 
troops,  under  l£jor  Chisholm.  Jan.  21,  1624, 
an  engagement  took  place  across  a  narrow 
water-course.  Sir  Chanes  kept  up  a  heavy  fire 
during  the  day;  but  his  ammunition  became 
e^austed,  and  the  Ashantees  tried  to  force 
their  way  across  tiie  stream.  They  were  re- 
pelled by  the  bayonet;  but  a  party  which 
crossed  higher  up,  intending  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat, attacked  his  lorce  in  the  flank  and  rear,  and 
out  them  to  pieces.     Sir  Charles  himself  re- 


treated to  where  the  king  of  Donkera  was  bold- 
ing  the  enemy  somewhat  in  check,  and  brought 
a  field-piece  to  bear  upon  them.  It  was  use- 
less, however,  for  they  came  on  like  an  otv- 
whelming  torrent^  and  the  British  comnuuoder 
and  his  officers,  in  attemptang  to  retreat,  wen 
met  by  another  party  and  instantiy  tilled.  }b. 
Williams,  his  secretary,  was  taken  captive,  and 
remained  a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  Ashantee. 
Every  night  they  looked  him  up  in  a  room  with 
the  heads  of  his  companions  in  the  war.  hU 
said  that  the  ohieft  ate  Sir  Charles's  heart,  and 
dried  Mb  flesh  and  parcelled  it  out  among  the 
lower  officers,  while  his  bones  were  kept  it 
Coomasflie  as  fetiches.  After  this  victory  the 
Ashantees,  content  with  their  sucoeaa,  rested, 
awaiting  overtures  for  a  peace.  Several  other 
engagements  followed,  however,  witiiin  a  short 
time,  one  of  which,  against  the  Eni^iah  at  Gape 
Coast  Castie,  nearly  resulted  in  suooesa;  aad 
there  is  littie  doubt  that  the  f<^  wonld  bare 
been  captured,  had  not  smallpox  and  dysento; 
compelled  the  king  to  withdraw  his  army.  Ul- 
timately he  was  overawed,  and  compiled  to 
send  his  son  and  his  nephew  to  Cape  Coast  as 
hostages,  and  deposit  600  ounces  of  gdd  with 
the  governor  as  security  for  his  good  behaTior. 
Despite  these  reyerses  and  losses,  the  Asbanteei 
are  still  a  warlike  and  powerfd  people,  en- 
joying as  much  prosperity  as  any  n^ro  nation 
in  western  Africa. — ^They  are,  as  will  be  «^ 
ceived  by  the  preceding  sketch,  a  very  bar- 
barous peoples  even  among  Afiican  nations; 
but  the  abundance  of  their  gold,  the  extent  of 
their  kingdom,  and  their  savage  and  snooessfol 
wars,  have  brought  them  into  praminenoe.  They 
have  no  military  science,  however,  their  aoocess 
in  battie  depending  not  ap<m  their  atiU,  hot 
upon  the  savage  bravery  of  the  overwhelmiDg 
masses  of  warriors  and  slaves,  which  the  Gaho- 
ceers  or  chiefii  bring  together  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  The  king  is  oommander-in-ofa^ 
often  leadmg  the  army  in  battie.  Among  the 
Caboceers  are  grades  or  ranks,  more  distinct  in 
the  capital  than  in  the  fleld.  As  an  instance  of 
their  bravery,  it  is  recorded  that  many  of  thai 
after  their  hist  defeat  by  the  English,  were  so 
mortified,  or  afraid  of  bemg  degraded,  that  they 
sat  down  on  kegs  of  powder  in  sight  of  the 
British  camp,  and  blew  themselves  up.  The 
povemment  of  Ashantee  is  a  complete  de^otr 
ism,  the  king  exercising  absolute  control  over 
the  lives  andf  property  of  all  classes.  Holdiog 
such  power,  he  naturally  fean  for  its  perma- 
nencC)  and  in  consequence  keeps  up  saoh  a  spr 
tem  of  espionage  all  over  the  country,  that  the 
remotest  actor  word  of  disaffidotion  is  promptly 
reported  to  him.  When  a  subject  ia  som- 
moned  to  the  king^s  presence,  he  goes  in  fear 
and  trembling,  not  knowing  whether  he  is 
about  to  be  rewarded  or  beheaded.  The  kiog 
is  the  legal  heir  to  all  the  properlrv  of  his  nib- 

iects,  but  usually  abstains  from  takmg  any  thing 
mt  the  un WTousht  gold  found  among  the  effects 
of  the  deceased.  Many  rich  men  take  advan- 
tage of  this  to  have  their  gdd  made  into  ontf- 
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mentS)  and  distributed  among  tbdr  iKends,  to 
keep  it  oat  of  the  king's  reach.  Once  in  his 
life  each  Gabooeer  is  allowed  to  display  his 
vealth  in  public.  On  such  occasions  dl  the 
hoosehold  are  decked  in  rich  robes  and  golden 
ornaments,  and  paraded  in  the  streets  to  martial 
music,  the  affair  concluding  with  a  feast  to  the 
friendsof  the  family.  Bowdich  says  that  one  man, 
while  he  was  at  Ooomassie,  displayed  gold  oma- 
meots  equal  to  1,600  ounces  of  gold,  or  $28,000. 
The  king  is  the  great  property  owner,  levying 
I  tax  of  20  per  cent,  upon  all  manufactured 
gold,  and  a  large  percentage  upon  all  gold 
taken  from  the  mines.  All  taxes  on  trade,  trib- 
ute from  conquered  provinces,  and  all  the  gold 
found  in  the  market  of  Coomassie,  go  into  his  cof- 
fers, making  him  the  wealthiest  man  in  Africa. 
On  every  possible  occasion  he  makes  a  brave 
show  of  his  wealth,  loading  his  person,  and 
his  attendants,  with  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 
and  displaying  the  same  precious  metal  in  every 
ooDoeivable  way. — Slavery  prevails  in  Ashantee 
on  a  large  scale,  many  df  the  Oabooeers  own- 
ing 1,000  slaves  each.  These  slaves  are 
pnsoDers  taken  in  war,  men  degraded  for  mis- 
conduct, and  (by  far  the  largest  part)  pagan  ne- 
groes brought  from  the  interior  by  th&r  Mo- 
hammedan captors,  and  sold  into  bondage. 
While  there  was  a  free  exportation  of  slaves  to 
foreign  countries,  the  slave  trade  was  very  pros- 
peroos  here;  but  since  its  suppression  along  the 
seaooast,  slaves  have  accumulated  very  largely. 
The  distinotion  between  master  and  dave  is 
however  becoming  less  marked ;  and  the  maa- 
ters  are  afraid  to  abuse  their  power,  be- 
lieying  that  if  th^;  do,  the  slaves  will 
bewitch  them.  Mr.  WUson  knew  many  cases 
where  the  slaves  held  a  larger  number  of  bond- 
men than  their  own  masters. — ^Polygamy  is  a 
&Torite  institution,  a  man^s  importance  being 
rated  according  to  the  number  of  his  wives. 
The  king  is  limited  to  8,888,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  half  a  dozen,  are  diq)er8ed  to  their 
phmtations  daring  the  working  season.  While 
in  the  capital,  they  occupy  2  whole  streets,  but 
ire  seduded  from'  all  but  the  king  and  his  fe- 
male relatives.  To  see  one  of  them  even  acci- 
dentally is  visited  with  death.  Adultery  is 
poniahed  by  a  fine,  and  violent  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  is  regarded  as  mean 
and  degrading.  The  Ashantee  wife  is  a  menial, 
fiff  below  her  husband,  ministering  only  to  his 
passions,  and  providing  for  his  wants.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  population  is  difficult  to  determine; 
it  has  been  estimated  at  about  8,000,000,  in- 
clading  the  tributary  provinces,  and  100,000 
men  were  said  to  have  been  slain  in  their 
northern  wars.  The  capital,  Ooomassie,  stands 
in  lat  e^  61'  N.  and  long,  2°  16'  W.,  and 
its  population  is  variously  stated  by  Euro- 
peans at  from  15,000  to  100,000.  McQueen, 
in  his  geograpMcal  survey  of  Africa,  adopts 
the  latter  estimate,  after  a  carefiu  com- 
parison of  the  estimates  of  Bowdich,  Dn- 
pnis,  and  others.  The  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing yams,  Indian  com,  engar-oane,  pota- 


toes, plantains,  bananas,  and  many  kinds  of 
tropical  fruit.  Cotton,  indigo,  and  coffee  are 
also  raised  in  small  Quantities ;  but  their  culti- 
vation might  be  inaefinitely  extended.  From 
the  ooast  to  00  miles  N.  of  Ooomassie,  the  coun- 
trr  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest,  through 
which  travelling  is  extremely  difficult,  except 
by  the  paths  or  roads  leading  to  the  capitaL 
The  houses  are  built  of  day,  one  story  high, 
and  thatched  with  grass.  Their  wfdls  ana 
doors  are  painted  with  a  kind  of  chalk,  and  the 
outside  of  the  doors  and  window-blinds  often 
decorated  with  grotesque  figures.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  nobles  and  great  men  are  built  in  a 
hollow  square,  into  which  the  female  apart- 
ments open;  the  rooib  project  over  the  sides 
frronting  the  street,  under  which  there  are 
lounges,  and  here  the  master  of  the  house  re- 
oeives  his  visitors.  The  Aidiantees  are  median- 
ical  adepts,  and  numufacture  gold  ornaments 
with  much  ekUl  and  taste.  They  also  tan 
leather,  make  swords,  pottery,  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  cotton  doth,  uie  latter  of  beau- 
tiful patterns  and  durable  quality,  weaving  it  in 
strips  of  4  inches  wide,  on  a  loom  worked  by 
strings  hdd  between  the  toes.  Their  commerce 
with  the  interior  is  verr  extensive,  caravans 
i^om  Houssa,  Borneo,  and  Timbuctoo  occasion- 
ally visiting  the  ci^itaL  The  exports  are  main- 
ly gold  dust,  in  which  the  country  abounds 
(10,000  slaves  being  employed  during  the  rainy 
season  at  the  mines  on  the  banks  of  the  Barra, 
collecting  it),  ivory,  and  the  jura  nut.  The 
mines  are  verv  rich,  but  imperfectly  worked; 
and  many  of  t^e  richest,  being  sacred  to  their 
fetiches,  are  left  untouched.  The  Ashantees 
seem  to  delieht  in  the  shedding  of  blood,  and 
human  sacrifices  are  part  of  their  religious  ob- 
servances. At  the  festivals  of  Tarn  and  Adai, 
— ^the  former  oommendng  early  in  September, 
when  the  yam  crop  is  gathered,  the  latter  oc- 
curring tri-weeklv  through  the  year, — ^human 
blood  constantly  flows.  In  Ashantee  at  least  6 
different  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage, are  spoken,  and  the  Ashantee  tongue  is 
described  as  possessing  superior  euphony  to 
many  of  the  native  la^uages.  The  wild  ani- 
mals are  lions,  dephants,  alligators,  hyenas,  an- 
tdopes,  deer,  and  a  variety  of  snakes ;  the  do- 
mestioated  are  principally  cows,  a  small  breed 
of  horses,  goats,  and  a  hairy  kind  of  sheep.  In 
omitholoffy  there  are  vultures,  parrots,  and  a 
variety  oi  small  birds  of  splendid  dhamage  and 
mdodious  song.  (See  Wilson's  '*  Western  Af- 
rica," New  YoS,  1867.) 

ASHBURNE,  Thomas  of,  an  Endish  Oatho- 
lic  writer,  bom  at  Ashbume,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  lived  about  the  middle  of  tae  14th  century. 
He  wrote  against  the  Lollards,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  in  reply  to  tne  Trialogtu  of 
Widiffe.  He  also  wrote  a  poem  in  English,  with 
the  Latin  title  De  Cantmnptu  MundL 

ASHBUBTON,  a  market  town,  and  parish 
of  England,  county  of  Devon,  and  193  miles  W. 
6.  W.  of  London.  It  has  some  woollen  mills, 
and  returns  one  member  for  the  house  of  com- 
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It  IB  the  birth-plaoe  of  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  DunDiog,  afterword  Lord  Afllibortoo, 
and  of  the  critio  and  poet  GifiEbnL 

ASHBUBTON^  Lobd.  See  Johh  Dmranvo. 
See  also  BABDre. 

ASHBUBT,  JoflBPH,  an  En^sh  oomedian, 
bom  at  London  in  1688,  died  at  Dablin,  July 
24, 1720.  His  first  appearance  as  an  actor  was 
at  Dnblin,  in  the  part  of  If&go,  in  Shakespeare's 
*^  Othello/'  He  went  to  London,  where  he  won 
much  applaose  as  a  comedian;  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  remained  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  Irish  theatre  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

ASHBY  DE  LA  ZOUOH,  a  town  of  Leicester- 
shire in  England.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of 
a  fine  castle  built  by  Lord  Hastings,  who  was 
beheaded  by  Bichard  III.  The  town  was  gar- 
risoned in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  by  the 
king.  Its  greatest  interest  lies  in  its  h&ng  the 
scene  of  the  great  tournament  held  in  the  reign 
of  Bichard  I.,  which  has  been  portrayed  to 
the  lifein'^Ivanhoe.'' 

ASHDALAG,  a  krge  village  of  Bussian  Ar- 
menia. It  lies  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Alaghes 
mountains,  and  is  surrounded  by  rich  fruit  gar- 
dens, which  flounsh  in  a  ver^  mild  climate. 
It  is  occupied  by  a  population  exclusively 
Christian. 

ASHDOD,  a  city  of  southern  Palestine,  ly- 
ing near  the  Mediterranean  sea,  a  little  north 
and  east  of  Ascalon,  and  capital  of  one  of  the 
5  satrapies  of  Phiiistia,  arter  the  death  of 
Joshua,  and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dagon. 
It  fell  within  the  allotment  of  the  tnbe  of  Judah 
in  the  territorial  division  of  Palestine,  though 
it  was  some  time  before  they  obtainedposses- 
sion  of  it^  if  indeed  they  ever  did.  We  find 
that  before  the  captivity  the  Jews  had  inter- 
married with  the  Ashdodites,  for  which  Kehe- 
miah  cursed  them.  When  the  Philistines  were 
yictorious  over  the  Israelites  in  the  battle  of 
Ebenezer,  they  captured  the  ark  of  testimony 
and  carried  it  to  Ashdod,  and  set  it  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Dagon,  whose  image  twice  fell  prostrate 
before  it,  the  second  time  breaking  off  the 
hands  and  head,  so  that  only  the  stump  of  Dagon 
was  left  The  Greek  name  of  this  city  was 
AzotuS)  and  it  is  known  in  New  Testament  his- 
tory as  the  place  in  which  Philip  is  narrated  to 
have  been  somewhat  mysteriously  found  imme- 
diately after  the  baptism  of  the  Eunuch,  although 
above  80  miles  distant  from  Gaza,  where  the 
transaction  took  place.  The  Arabs  call  tiiis 
city  at  the  present  day  MezdeL  It  is  also 
known  in  biblical  geography  as  Esdud.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  well-fortified  place,  and 
an  important  military  post,  from  the  time  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Ifioraelites  upon  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  territory  to  Uie  days  of  Psammeti- 
cus,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  laid  siege 
to  it  for  29  years.  It  was  also  several  timea 
besieged,  and  partially  taken  by  several  other 
kings,  as  Uzziah,  and  Tartan,  and  the  Macca- 
bfoan  kings,  who  finally  destroyed  it,  after  hav- 
ing maintained  a  more  or  less  successful  struggle 
for  independence  sinoe  the  days  of  Joshua.    It 


was  afterward  partially  rebuilt  by  the  emperor 
Gabiniua.  According  to  Bobioson,  Ashdod 
stands  upon  a  low  round  eminence,  with  trees 
thick  around  it  like  a  wood,  probably  oIiTe^ 
though  that  eminent  traveller  only  passed 
withm  about  10  miles  of  it  It  retaiDs  do 
traces  of  its  former  greatness.  The  heavy  woes 
denounced  by  Zachariah  and  Amos  on  Adiidod, 
Gaza,  and  Ascalon,  seem  to  fiind  th«r  historioal 
counterpart  in  the  present  nuserable  sod  de- 
serted condition  oi  those  cities;  for  at  Uus  day 
there  is  no  king  in  Gaaa,  Ascalon  is  not  in- 
habited,  and  the  pride  of  uie  Philistines  is  out 
ofEl 

A8HE,  a  county  forming  the  N.  W.  extrem- 
ity of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  Tugjoia 
and  Tennessee,  area  000  square  miles.  It  is  a 
mountainous  region,  between  the  Blue  Bidgeoa 
the  S.  £.  and  Stone  mountain  on  the  W.  It 
has  ffood  grazing  portions,  but  is  generally  not 
pro£iotive.  Organized  m  1800;  capital,  Jef- 
ferson; named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Ashe^  fo^ 
mer  governor  of  North  Carolina ;  pop.  8,774,  of 
whom  8,162  are  free,  and  692  slaves.  In  1860 
thu  county  yielded  210,588  bushels  of  com, 
8,16i  of  wheat,  161,487  of  oats,  4,904  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  107,767  of  butter,  and  9,702  torn  of 
hay.    It  contained  28  churches. 

ASHE,  Jomr,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution,  and  an  active  statesman 
in  the  period  of  the  formation  of  our  govera- 
ment)  bom  in  England  in  1721,  died  in  North 
Carolina,  in  October,  1781.  He  was  6  yean 
old  when  his  father  emigrated  to  America  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  Newton,  now  Wilmington, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  river,  in  North 
Carolina;  and  there  he  ^eaned  his  edncatioo, 
and  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  politics  of  the  colonies  pricNr  to  the  passage 
of  tne  stamp  act,  having  been  several  tiines 
a  representative  in  the  colonial  assembly,  of 
which  body  he  was  speaker  finmi  1762  to  1766. 
The  stamp  act  callea  forth  his  vigorous  op- 
position, but  he  at  first  hesitated  to  follow  all 
the  opposition  measures  which  the  seal  and  de- 
termination of  the  colonists  soggested,  and  was 
as  active  in  resisting  the  regmator  movement 
of  one  party  aa  tiie  stamp  act  of  the  other. 
Subsequentiy  he  joined  with  tiie  most  lealona 
and  patriotic  of  the  colonists,  and  became  9^ 
tive  and  influential  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  at  Wilmington,  and  of  the 
provincial  congress,  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  the 
first  to  suggest,  and  in  which  he  was  an  elo- 
quent advocate  of  republicanism.  He  joined 
the  army  at  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilitiea, 
having  led  a  force  to  destroy  Fort  Johnson  in 
1775 ;  and  as  brigadier-general  he  took  part  in 
the  movements  of  Lincoln  on  the  Savannah  in 
1778  and  1779.  In  the  ktter  year  he  soffered 
a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Gon.  Prevost,  at 
Brier  Creek.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  in  1781, 
was  released  on  parole  on  account  of  sicknes, 
and  died  soon  after.  II.  Samuel,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
bom  in  1725,  died  in  January,  1813.    He  wtf 
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a  ]a,wjer  hv  pn^cflrioo,  and  duplayed  bis  pa- 
triotism and  talents  in  the  oonnoil  of  safety, 
aiHl  the  provincial  congress  of  North  Carolina, 
of  which  he  was  a  leamng  member  from  1774 
to  1776.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  chief  Jus- 
tice of  his  state,  an  office  which  he  retained  till 
1796)  when  be  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state.  He  retired  from  pab]^o  dntiee  in  1799. 
Though  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  dvii  capaoi- 
tiea,  yet  in  some  of  the  emeroenoies  of  the  times 
be  served  as  a  soldier.  lU.  John  Baftibt,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  1748,  died  in  1795. 
He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  in 
1776  was  appointed  a  captun  of  state  troops  in 
the  continental  service.  He  served  throoghont 
the  war,  reaching  the  rank  of  lient."Colonel| 
aad  closed  his  sulitary  career  at  the  batde  of 
Entaw.  He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1787, 
aad  in  1795  was  elected  goyemor  of  the  state 
of  North  Oarolina,  bnt  died  before  his  inanga- 
ntioQ.  IV.  Samuxl,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  176a,  died  about  1880.  He  was  a  sol- 
dier of  the  revolataon,  and  was  made  prisoner 
at  the  &11  of  Charleston,  in  1780.  After  being 
exchanged  he  served  with  gaUantry  till  the 
doee  of  the  war,  first  nnder  the  command  of 
la&yette,  and  afterward  nnder  that  of  Oreene. 
He  BQbseqnently  represented  the  oonntyof  New 
Hanover  for  many  years  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  North  Carolina. 

ASHE,  WiLUAii,  bom  at  Lisbnm,  Ireland, 
aboot  the  year  1769,  distingnisbed  as  a  per^ 
former  on  the  flate,  in  which  he  efRdoted  some 
important  improvements,  and  fbr  which  he 
wrote  a  nnmber  of  concertos  of  considerable 
merit.  He  owed  his  education  and  subsequent 
advancement  in  the  world  to  the  generous  pat- 
nxufe  of  Count  Bentinck,  a  wealthy  nobleman 
of  Holland,  formerly  in  the  British  military 
service. 

ASHER,  AdolphuSi  a  German  bookseller  and 
£im^  author,  born  about  1800,  died  at  Ven- 
ice, Oct.  2,  1868.  From  1830  to  1826  he  lived 
in  England,  where  for  several  yearn  he  was 
derk  of  the  Rothschildk  He  afterward  en- 
gaged  at  St  Petersburg  hi  the  diamond  trade, 
and  subsequently  in  1827,  while  engaged  in 
fipecolation  at  a  Leipaic  fair,  he  was  determined 
hj  accident  to  become  bookseller  at  Beriin. 
He  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  book 
trade,  and  supplied  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  rare  works  of  the  British  museum,  and  the 
royal  library  of  Berlin.  Althou^  a  (German, 
he  had  a  partiality  for  the  Engiidi  language,  in 
which  he  wrote  his  own  works.  His  ^tion  of 
the  travels  of  Beigamin  of  Tudela  is  the  beet 


ASHES,  the  solid  products  of  combustion,  the 
residue  of  the  burning  of  vegetaUe  matters,  coal, 
ud  animal  subsftanoee.  The  term  volcanic  ashes 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  finely  comminnted 
dost  ejected  from  volcanoes.  This  use  of  the 
word,  according  to  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent^  is  in- 
correct, the  substance,  by  his  examinations,  pro  v- 
iiig  to  be  not  the  products  of  combustion,  but  fine 
Ptftides  of  lava  ground  to  dust.    Ashes  are 


composed  of  elirthy  matters  and  salts,  and  vary 
in  quality  and  quantity  with  the  materials  that 
furnish  them.  Of  wood  ashes,  even  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant  furnish  different  quanti- 
ties, and  ashes  of  different  compositions.  The 
soil  itself  has  an  influence  upon  the  kind  and 
amount  of  materials  taken  up  by  the  plants. 
Nearly  all  the  substances  found  in  the  soil  enter 
into  the  composition  of  vegetable  matters,  and 
are  found  in  their  ashes.  Alumina  is,  however, 
very  rarely  met  with.  No  inorganic  substances 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  come  from  any 
other  source  but  the  soiL  Of  the  portion  of 
wood  ashes  soluble  in  water,  and  removed  fh>m 
them  by  leaching,  or  lixiviating,  the  greaterpart 
consists  of  the  carbonate,  silicate,  smphate,  and 
muriate  of  potassa.    Of  the  insoluble  portion 

ileadied  ashes),  carbonate  of  lime  commonly 
brms  about  one-half.  The  remainder  is  mostly 
silicate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  oxide  (tf  iron,  and 
salts  of  magnesia.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the 
bases  were  combined  with  carbonic  add  in  the 
plants,  but  with  organic  acids,  and  that  these 
were  replaced  by  carbonic  add  by  the  process 
of  combustion.  Plants  that  grow  in  and  near 
the  salt  water  contain  soda  instead  of  potassa^ 
deriving  it  from  sea  salt  The  following  ex- 
amples show  how  the  quantity  of  ashes  varies 
witn  the  wood :  From  1,000  parts,  by  weig^ti 
of  oak,  well  dried,  Eirwan  obtained  of  ashes^ 
18.5 parts;  from  elm,  28.5;  willow,  28;  poplar, 
12.2;  asb,  5.8;  pine,  8.4.  The  bark  furnishes 
more  ashes  than  the  solid  wood,  and  the 
branches  than  the  trunk.  Peat,  and  coal  ashes, 
contain  a  large  prcmortion  of  alumina ;  oxide  of 
iron,  carbonate  ana  sulfate  of  lime,  are  also 
found  in  them.  The  principal  uses  of  ashes  are 
for  makiuff  soaps,  and  for  enriching  land.  The 
soluble  salts  of  potash  are  dissolved  out  tnm 
them,  and  oil,  or  &tty  matters,  added  to  the  al- 
kaline, to  produce  the  soap.  The  residue  is  a 
valuable  manure,  but  evidently  inferior  to  the 
adies  bef<M«  the  potash  was  extracted.  Pot 
and  pearl  ashes  are  the  salts  of  potash  extracted 
fh>m  wood  ashes.  The  name  potash  is  at  once 
traced  to  the  method  of  its  preparation  from  the 
extract  of  the  ashes  boiled  down  in  iron  pots. 
Barilla,  or  soda-ash,  is  a  similar  product  of  sea* 
plants,  soda  reidadng  the  potash.  It  was  for- 
merly largely  imported  into  this  country,  but  is 
now  exduded  by  cheqwr  preparations  of  soda 
direct  from  sea  salt— Ashes  are  sometimes 
used  with  lime  and  sand,  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  m<«tar,  and  prevent  its  crack- 
ing. Bone  ashes  contain  much  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  eause  of  the  fertilising  properties  of 
bones.  Phosphoric  add,  and  phosphorus  are 
prepared  from  these  ashes.  They  are  also  used 
to  make  the  ^^cupdsb^'  in  which  argentiferous 
lead  ismeltedandoxidisedforobtainingthe  pure 
silver.  The  cupels  are  merely  bone  ashes  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  or  beer  and  water,  and 
then  moulded  and  dried.  In  distilleries^  ashes 
find  an  extensive  use  for  the  rectification  of  the 
alcoholic  liquors,  the  alkaline  matters  neutral* 
izing  any  acids  that  may  be  present^  and  ^ixm 
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preveatiiig  their  volatilization.  It  is  a  com* 
mon  impression  that  their  great  oonsmnptioii 
in  American  distilleries  is  to  give  strength  to 
the  liquors  after  their  dilution  with  water,  and 
this  is  naturally  confirmed  bj  the  violent  caus- 
tic quality,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ley  of  ashes, 
for  which  much  of  the  common  whiakey  of  the 
country  is  remarkable.  Ashes  mixed  with  salt 
make  a  strong  cement  for  iron  pipes.  Oracked 
pipes  repaired  with  it  bear  as  heavy  pressure  as 
new  pipes.  The  cement  acts  on  application  of 
heat  of  600°. — Showxb  of  Ashxb,  a  phenom- 
enon which  frequently  accompanies  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano.  Quantities  of  matter  resem- 
bling fine  gray  or  black  ashes  are  thrown  aloft 
from  the  crater  to  prodigious  heights,  and  borne 
by  the  winds  to  an  astonishing  distance.  On 
the  eruption  of  the  volcano  Tomboro,  in  the 
island  of  Snmbawa,  east  of  Java,  in  the  year 
1815,  a  shower  of  ashes  fell  for  19  hours  in  suc- 
cession. An  English  oruiser,  100  miles  away 
from  the  island,  was  surrounded  by  the  cloud, 
and  received  from  it  an  addition  to  its  freight 
of  several  tons'  weight,  and  a  Malayan  ship  was 
covered  to  the  extent  of  8  feet  in  depth.  The 
ashes  fell  upon  the  islands  of  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  the  latter  800  miles  to  the  eastward, 
and  this  apparently  in  the  face  of  the  south-east 
monsoon,  which  was  then  blowing^  but  really 
carried  by  a  counter  current,  the  existence  of 
which,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
was  then  first  established.  A  similar  phenom- 
enon was  observed  in  the  eruption,  in  January, 
1886,  of  the  volcano  Ooseguina,  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  gulf  of  Fonseca  in  Guatemala.  Its 
ashes  were  carried  to  the  eastward,  over  the 
current  of  the  trade  winds,  and  fell  at  TruxiUo, 
on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Ashes 
from  Etna  were  deposited  in  Malta  inril829; 
and  in  the  year  A.  D.  79,  the  cities  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  which  had  16  years  before 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  were  buried 
beneath  the  showers  whidi  roll  from  the  neigh- 
boring volcano  of  Vesuvius. 

ASHLAND,  a  county  in  the  K  E.  part  of 
Ohio,  area  840  square  miles.  Its  surface 
ifi  hilly  and  undulating.  The  soil  is  of  unsur- 
passed fertility,  and  especially  productive  of 
wheat,  grass,  and  fruit  It  is  crossed  by  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroad.  It  is  well 
BuppUed  with  motive  power  by  the  Black  Fork 
and  Lake  Fork  rivers,  which  unite  and  form 
the  Mohicoan.  Organized  in  1846;  capital, 
Ashland ;  pop.  24,000.  In  1850  this  county 
yielded  446,818  bushels  of  corn,  888,718  of 
wheat,  278,610  of  oats,  64,976  of  potatoes, 
22,826  tons  of  hay,  205,566  pounds  of  wool,  and 
868,988  of  butter.  It  contained  44  churches, 
2  newspaper  establishments,  4,295  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools,  and  70  attending  acade- 
mies and  other  schools. 

ASHLAND,  the  home  of  Henry  Clay,  the 
eminent  American  statesman.  The  estate,  situ- 
ated about  14  mUe  from  the  city  of  Lexing- 
ton, in  Kentucky,  consists  of  about  600  acres,  of 
which  200  are  taken  up  by  a  noble  park,  charac- 


terized by  Lord  Morpeth,  who  once  passed  m- 
eral  days  there,  as  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
English  park  of  any  in  the  United  States.  The 
remainder  is  under  a  high  state  of  cdtivatioo, 
producing  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  hemp, 
Ac.  The  house,  which  has  been  taken  down 
since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  a  plain  and 
modest  structure  two  stories  in  height,  and 
surrounded  by  beautiful  shade  trees.  This  un- 
pretending mansion  was  the  home  of  Olav  daring 
more  than  40  years,  and  after  his  death  paaaed 
by  public  sale  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son, 
James  B.  Olay,  by  whom  it  has  been  rebuilt 

ASHLARS,  blocks  of  stone  from  the  qnanj. 
Sawed  ashlars  are  the  slabs,  as  they  come  from 
the  mill,  prepared  for  £Bcing  the  walls  of  bnild- 
ings.  The  term  is  most  commonly  limited  to 
this  apj^ication.  Tooled  ashlars  are  slabs  mark- 
ed with  paraUel  flutings.  They  are  often  naed 
in  basements,  and  set  so  that  the  flutingB  are 
vertical. 

ASHLET,  a  county  of  Arkansas,  bordering 
on  Louisiana,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  hj  the 
Sabine  and  Washita  rivers;  area,  870  square 
miles.  The  sur&oe  is  undulating^  and  highlj 
productive  of  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  tobaocx), 
the  latter  being  yielded  in  prodi^ons  quantity. 
Capital,  Fountain  Hill ;  pop.  2,058,  of  whom 
1,414  are  free,  and  644  slaves.  In  1860  there 
were  raised  65,787  bushels  of  com,  14,979  of 
sweet  potatoes,  689  bales  of  ootton,  and  42,130 
pounds  of  tobacco,  the  greatest  quantity  of  that 
article  produced  in  any  one  oounty  in  the  state^ 
It  contains  10  churches,  and  150  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools. 

ASEQfOLE,  EuAS,  an  English  antiqnaiy, 
and  founder  of  the  Ashmole  museum  at  Oiford, 
bom  at  Lichfield,  Kay  28, 1617,  died  May  la, 
1692.  He  was  brought. up  for  the  law,  and 
practised  as  a  chancery  solicitor.  In  the  civil 
wars  he  quitted  London  and  settled  at  Ozfori 
He  adopted  the  royalist  cause,  and  became  cap- 
tain in  Lord  Ashlev^s  regiment  of  horse ;  and  on 
the  breaking  of  the  ku^'s  cause  bv  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  he  withdrew  to  Cheshire  and 
.abandoned  politics  altogether,  antU  the  restora- 
tion, when  ne  obtained  favor  in  the  dght  of 
the  merry  monarch,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
various  honorable  and  lucrative  offices.  He 
was  Windsor  herald,  commissioner  of  excise,  and 
secretary  of  Surinam,  with  ot^er  appointments 
connected  with  those  he  already  held.  He 
married  thrice :  Eleanor  Mainwaring,  in  1638, 
lady  Mainwaring,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Main- 
waring,  in  1649,  and  on  her  death,  in  1668, 
Elizabeth  Dugdale,  daughter  of  Sir  WiDiim 
Dugdale.  He  was  for  a  time  the  intimate  as- 
sociate of  the  astrologers  and  alidienusts  Lilly, 
Booker,  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  and  Wharton,  and  in 
1650  edited  and  publiBhed  the  arcanum  of  Br. 
Dee,  a  work  on  Hermetic  philosophy  and  the 
philosopher's  stone.  In  1658  he  annonooed 
that  he  had  abandoned  astrology  and  alchemj 
in  his  ^'  Way  to  Bliss,"  a  treatise  on  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  He  compiled  a  oollection  of  the 
various  unpublished  writers  on  chemistry,  which 
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in  185d  he  pabltihed  under  the  title  of  l^ea- 
trvmi^mieumBritannieum,  In  1660  he  made 
a  catalogue  of  the  ooins  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
and  in  1659  was  ao  fortunate  as  to  obtain  from 
the  younger  Tradescant  the  mnsenm  of  coins 
and  curiosities  which  he  and  his  father  had 
oollected  at  their  house  in  Lambeth  near  Lon- 
don. In  167S  he  presented  to  the  king  a  his- 
tory of  the  order  of  the  garter,  which  he  had 
long  been  preparing,  and  for  which  he  received 
from  the  king  a  grant  of  £400.  In  1679  his 
chambers  in  the  temple  were  burnt,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  library,  with  9,000  ancient 
and  modem  coins,  and  destroyed  a  valuable 
oollection  of  other  highly  interesting  and  curious 
articles.  He  had  proposed  to  the  Oxford 
aath(^ties  to  present  them  with  his  collection 
and  library,  if  they  would  provide  a  suitable 
building,  and  in  1682  the  Ashmolean  museum 
was  opened. 

ASUMUN,  Jesudi,  agent  of  the  American 
oolonisation  sodety,  bom  in  Champlain,  K  Y., 
April,  1794^  died  Aug.  25,  1828.  He  grad- 
uated at  Burlington  college  in  1816,  and 
after  preparing  for  the  ministry,  was  chosen 
a  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Bangor.  Removing  soon  after  to  the  Dii^ct 
of  Columbia,  he  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  colonization  society,  at  first  as  editor  of 
I  monthly  Joamal,  but  sailed  for  AfKca,  June 
19, 1822,  to  take  charge  of  a  reinforcement  for 
the  colony  of  Liberia.  Upon  his  arrival  he 
found  himself  called  upon  to  act  as  the  supreme 
head  of  a  small  and  disorganized  community 
nuTOunded  by  numerous  enemies.  The  duties 
of  legislator,  Judge,  soldier,  and  commander, 
were  thrown  upon  him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  so 
reanunated  the  spirit  of  the  colonists,  and  re- 
stored their  discipline  as  to  enable  them  about 
8  months  after  his  arrival,  by  the  aid  of  some 
fortifications  he  had  constructed,  and  his  own 
extraordinary  bravery  and  conduct,  to  repel  a 
niprise  from  a  party  of  800  savages,  and  to  de- 
feit  them  entirelv  a  few  days  later  when  they 
had  returned  with  increased  numbers.  When 
obliged  by  HI  health  to  abandon  the  country, 
March  26,  1828,  he  left  a  community  of  1,200 
freemen.  He  arrived  at  New  Haven,  where  he 
is  buried,  Aug.  10,  a  fortnight  before  his  death. 
He  not  only  saved  the  existence  of  the  colony 
at  Liberia,  but  established  for  it  through  his 
character  an  important  influence  over  the  sur- 
rounding tribes. 

ASHmUN,  John  Hookbb,  professor  of  law 
in  Harvard  university,  bom  in  Blandford,  Mass., 
July  8, 1800,  died  m  Oambridge,  April  1, 1888. 
He  was  entered  at  Williams  college,  but  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1818.  He  attended  to 
mathematioa  above  any  other  branches  of  the 
university  studies,  but  soon  devoted  himself 
with  the  greatest  zeal  to  the  study  of  law. 
Here  he  adiieved  a  rapid  success,  and  upon 
his  admission  to  the  bar.  he  soon  reached  the 
front  rank  of  the  profession.  He  became  asso- 
dated  with  Judge  Howe  and  Mr.  Elijah  H. 
MOk  in  oondootisg  a  piivate  kw  school  at 


Northampton,  and  when  the  law  department 
was  organized  at  Oambridge  in  1829,  the  first 
appointment  was  tendered  him  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  corporation.  He  held  this 
situation  until  his  decease,  conducting  his  in- 
structions and  lectures  with  remarkable  ability. 
His  early  death,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
were  best  able  to  Judge  of  him,  extinguished 
the  promise  of  legal  eminence  unsurpassed,  if 
not  unequalled.  His  health  had  not  been  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  put  forth  his  whole  intel- 
lectual strength,  nor  did  his  efforts  receive  any 
asnstanoe  fr^m  graceeof  manner ;  but  his  knowl- 
edge of  lesal  science  was  profound  and  accu- 
rate, and  his  comprehension  of  the  principles 
of  law  so  perfect  that  he  seemed  to  arrive  at  his 
decisions  by  an  intuitive  operation  of  the  mind. 
Although  the  vigor  of  his  reasoning  powers 
was  great,  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions  was 
still  more  so— an  unerring  lamp  appeared  to 
lead  him  through  the  legal  Ubyrinth.  Even  at 
his  early  age  he  was  considered  fully  equal  to 
the  highest  stations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
profession,  and  by  his  admirable  private  char- 
acter had  won  a  high  degree  of  public  esteem. 

ASHTABULA,  a  county  in  N.  £.  Ohio, 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  settled  by  natives  of  Oonnecticut  in 
1796.  The  surface  is  level,  the  soil  clavey,  and 
adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  Grand  and  Oonne- 
aut  rivers  both  run  through  it  The  county 
contained,  in  1850,  28,766  inhabitants,  and  pro- 
duced 56,618  tons  of  hay,  704,291  pounds  of 
butter,  185,208  pounds  of  wooL  267,209  bushels 
of  com,  and  189,478  of  oats,  which,  with  cattle, 
form  its  chief  sti^lea  It  has  railroad  communi- 
cation with  Oleveland  and  Erie,  and  contained 
65  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  4,688  puinls 
in  the  public,  and  280  in  private  schools,  at  the 
date  of  the  last  census.    Capital,  Jefferson. 

A8HT0LA,  an  uninhabited  island  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  lat.  25<>  8',  long.  68'>  48'  £.,  12 
miles  fh>m  the  Mekram  coast  in  Beloochistan. 
Its  shores  abound  in  turtle. 

ASHTON-UNDEB-LTNE,  a  manufacturing 
town  and  parish  of  Engknd,  county  of  Lan- 
caster, on  the  Tame,  6  miles  fr^m  Man- 
chester. It  is  well  situated  for  manufactories, 
of  which  there  are  84  in  active  operation, 
spinning  and  weaving  calicoes,  working 
8,588  horse-power,  and  occupying  the  labor  of 
14,500  work  people.  It  has  barracks,  perma- 
nently occupied  by  a  battalion  of  infantry.  It 
sends  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons. 
It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  coal,  and  com- 
municates with  Manchester,  Huddersfield.  and 
Derbyshire  by  canals.  It  contains  a  large 
church  of  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  and  places  of 
worship  for  Methodists,  Baptists,  Unitarians, 
Roman  Oatholics,  Moravians,  and  Jews.  Pop. 
80,676. 

ASHTORETH,  called  by  the  Babylonians 
Mylitta,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Astarte,  the  great 
female  deity  of  the  Syro- Arabian  nations,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  their  great  male  di- 
vinity, Baal|  which  the  Hera  or  Juno  of *the 
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Greeks  and  Romans  bore  to  Zens,  or  JnpHer. 
By  Ashtoreth  was  originally  meant  the  moon — 
"the  queen  of  heaven"-*4nd  sabsequeotly  the 
planet  Veniis,  and  perhims  other  celestial  bodies. 
Under  the  name  of  Asntoreth  is  supposed  to 
have  been  worshipped  one  of  the  great  agents 
by  whioh  animal  uro  is  preserred  and  perpetu- 
ated—the prinoiple  of  conception  and  parturi- 
tion. This  godaeas  was  variously  represented 
in  difforent  ages  and  countries.  In  Canaan  she 
was  adored  under  the  image  of  a  heifer  or  cal£ 
In  Phosnicia  she  was  at  first  represented  by  a 
white  conical  stone;  afterward  with  the  head 
of  a  buU  or  cow ;  and  ultimately  as  a  human 
being  with  a  thunderbolt  in  one  hand,  and  a 
scep^  in  the  other.  The  worship  of  Ashtoreth 
was  sometimes  performed  in  shady  groves^ 
sometiines  in  stately  temples.  Oakea  nuule  in 
the  shi^  of  a  crescent,  and  male  kids^  are  said 
to  hare  been  the  offerings  in  which  she  most 
delighted.  Eunuchs  dressed  in  feminine  attire, 
or  women,  were  her  fiivorite  priests ;  and  many 
of  the  rites  in  which  thejr  indulged  at  her  altars 
were  of  the  most  lascivious  and  abominable 
character.  The  dove,  the  crab,  and  the  Uon, 
among  animals,  and  the  pomegranate  among 
fruits,  were  sacred  to  Ashtoreth.  The  idoktry 
of  Ashtoreth  was  introduced  into  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  judges,  and  was  not  finally  extir« 
pated  till  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

ASHWOBTH,  Caleb,  D.  D.,  an  English  dis- 
senting dexgyman,  bom  in  Lancashire  in  1722, 
died  July  18, 1775.  At  the  age  of  18  he  be- 
came a  student  in  the  seminary  at  Northamp- 
ton, presided  over  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  hav- 
ing passed  with  credit  through  tiie  course  of 
study,  was  in  1746  ordained  minister  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Daventry,  a  position 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  He^was  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  Doddridge  as  the  person 
beet  qualified  to  take  his  own  place  in  superin- 
tending the  education  of  young  men  for  &e 
dissenting  ministry;  and  therefore,  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Doddridge  in  1761,  Dr.  Aahworth 
became  his  successor  as  principal  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  under  his  care  several  noted  preachers 
and  writers  on  theology  were  educated  Dr. 
Ashworth  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts* 

ASIA,  the  largest  continental  division  of  the 
C^obe,  includes  a  surfttce  of  about  17,500,000  sq. 
miles.  The  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is 
5,800  miles ;  the  ffreatest  length  from  £.  to  W. 
is  7,600  miles.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  36,000 
miles,  or,  deducting  the  northern  coast^  in  the 
Frozen  ocean,  the  coast  outline  is  about  80,800 
miles.  This  amount  gives  a  proportion  of  469 
sq.  miles  of  surface  to  each  mile  of  navigable 
coast  line ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  whidb  be^ 
longs  to  the  southern  and  eastern  portions. 
The  continent  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic 
ocean,  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  £.  by  the  N. 
Pacific  ocean,  W.  by  Europe,  and  S.  W,  by 
Africa,  and  is  comprised  between  lat.  1°  15' 
and  78«»  20'  K,  and  long.  27°  and  140<>  E. 
The  snrfiue  ascends  irregularly,  but  with  a 


steadih'  increasing  elevation,  finom  the  outer  line 
toward  the  centre.    In  central  Asia  the  high- 
land  plains  are  upheaved  to  from  4,000  to  12,> 
000  feet.  These  immense  plateaus  are  soiTomid- 
ed  on  all  sides  and  edged  (so  to  say^  by  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  grandest  proporboDs.   They 
are  subdivided  by  minor  ranges  mto  smaller  xe- 
nons.   On  the  north  and  north-west,  there  is 
a  prodigious  extent  of  unbroken  surfiMe  at  the 
sea  level,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  snd  from 
the  Frozen  ocean  south  as  fiur  as  the  Altai 
mountains.    Before  considering  the  taUe-lsDdi 
of  Asia  in  detail,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
describe  the  mountain  systems.  The  number  and 
extent  of  the  mountain  ranges  whose  variou 
courses  embrace  every  point  of  the  corapaaa, 
and  tb^  fluent  breaJES  and  wantof  continmty, 
throw  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  attempt 
to  give  a  simple  and  brief,  yet  compreheonTe 
view.    There  seem  to  be  8  mnd  systems,  that 
of  the  Altai,  of  the  HindooKoosh,  and  of  the 
Himalaya.    The  %  ktter  are  usually  oonnderei 
as  one  system;  but  we  think  there  are  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  dividing  them.   TheAltaisys- 
tem  belongs  to  central  Ada,  and  runs  in  a  mean 
line  with  the  50th  parallel  of  N.  latitude.   Itii 
the  northern  lunit  of  the  greateastem  upland  pis* 
teau.    The  Altai  range,  after  running  east  from 
about  70^  E.  long.,  as  far  as  110<»  £L,  joins  the 
great  chain  of  the  Aldan  (called  also  the  Stano- 
vol,  or  Tablonnots),  which  runs  N.  £.  to  the  Are- 
tic  circle.  Thus,  an  unbroken  line  is  formed  from 
the  edge  of  the  great  Eirgheez  steppe  to  Behiing 
strait,  sometimes  in  2  and  sometimes  in  8  pA^ 
allel  Unes.  with  extendve  ofiBwts  and  spurs  run- 
ning  north  and  south.    The  centre  of  the  great 
east  and  west  chain,  of  which  the  Hindoo  Kooeh^ 
or  Indian  Oaacasus,  is  the  connecting  link,  lies 
near  the  intersection  of  the  85th  parallel  and 
the  78d  meridian.    The  towering  peaks  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  connect  the  Knen  Lun,  or  Kwen* 
lun,  and  thePeling  mountainsof  the  east  with  the 
Parapomisan,  Elbrooz,  and  the  Armenian  moan- 
tains  of  western  Asia.    This  second  great  qre- 
tem  traverses  Asia  tbrongfaont  its  entire  length, 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Yellow  sea.   It 
s^Mffates  the  great  desert  of  Qobi  from  Ohins 

5 roper  and  Thibet,  and  divides  the  steppes  of 
oorklstan,  or  Independent  Tartaiy,  from  the 
upland  plateau  of  Iran. — ^The  syatem  of  which 
the  Himalaya  is  the  colosssl  cenU«,  takes  amean 
course  N.  W.  and  8.  £.,  running  from  the 
extremest  point  of  the  Malay  peninsola  £ir 
into  central  Asia.  The  true  Himalaya  has  a 
range  of  about  1,500  miles^  with  a  breadth  of 
250.  From  about  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  28th  parallel  of  hititude  by  the  00th  meridian 
it  takes  a  curvilinear  mean  N.  W.  direction  uq* 
til  it  strikes  the  Hindoo  Koosh  at  an  aonte  sor 
gle.  Here  the  complication  forms  a  groap  of 
Uie  most  stupendous  peeks  in  the  worid.  A 
modem  traveller  says:  "I  have  counted  here 
upward  of  20  peaks  exceeding  80,000  feet" 
Thence  continuing  a  northern  course,  under  the 
name  of  the  Bolor,  or  Belor  Tagfa  (a  region  of 
savage,  wilds,  of  which  very  little  ia  known),  the 
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sfstem  reaches  the  borders  of  TooiUstan.  At 
this  point  it  is  Joined  at  right  angles  by  the 
Tbian  Shan  monntaina,  whioh  stret<£  far  away 
£.  into  the  desert  <Kf  Gk>bi  and  nphind  plains  of 
Mongolia.  The  sonthem  extremity  of  the  traa 
Himalaya  is  connected  with  no  less  than  5 
chams,  which  radiate  from  it  fanwise,  and  tray* 
ene  the  peninsula  of  Indo-Ghina  with  remark- 
able panulel  regnlarity.  Before  these  inmiense 
monmnents  of  the  earth's  sabterranean  forces 
all  other  mountain  systems^  except  the  Andes, 
gi^  into  comparatiye  insignificance.  And  yet 
other  exten»ye  ranges  are  to  be  ennmerated* 
The  Ohang-pe  Shan,  aooast  chain  of  Mantchoo- 
ria,  and  the  Oorea,  rmming  N.  E.  and  8.  W.,  the 
Juhan  and  Einyan,  ranning  K.  £.  and  S.  W., 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  China  and  Chinese 
Tartary,  the  NanMng  in  China  proper,  and  the 
Yindhyan  and  the  eastern  and  western  Ghants  of 
Hmdostao.  In  western  Asia  we  haye  also  a 
obain  on  the  Arabian  peninsula,  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  mountains  of  tne  Syrian  desert,  Leba- 
non, Oarmel,  and  the  other  mountains  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  the  Taurus,  in  Asia  lOnor, 
the  Caucasus,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian, 
and  the  Ural,  ranning  north  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Frozen  ooean,  belong  to  Europe  eqiuJIy 
with  Asia.  A  chain  of  remarkable  character 
and  great  extent  branches  off  south  from  the 
extremity  of  the  Aldan  mountains,  in  the  north* 
east  of  Asia,  near  the  Arctic  circle.  This  extra- 
ordinary chain  txayerses  the  length  of  the  Kamt* 
ehatkan  peninanla,  and  reappears  from  the 
ocean  deptiis  in  the  long  sncceeaion  of  the  Eoorile 
islands,  diyides^  or  rather  forms,  the  Japanese 
islands  again  appears  in  the  frequent  interyaJs 
of  tbeLooChoo  islands,  terminating  at  the  idand 
of  Formosa^eariy  east  of  the  Nanling  moun* 
tains.  In  JECamtdiatka  the  peaks  of  this  chain 
are  14^000  feet  high,  and  among  them  are  sey* 
end  aotiye  yol  canoes.  It  forms  an  outer  ocean 
rampart  to  tibe  eastern  shores  oi  the  continent, 
endofling  betfveen  it  and  the  mainland  the  seas 
of  Japan  and  OkhotsL^Theeleyated  table-knds 
of  Asia  are,  Hie  great  oriental  plateau  and  the 
▼estem  plateau,  or  plateau  of  Iran.  The  great 
oriental  plateau  incmdes  the  upland  plains  of 
Mongolia  and  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  or  Shfr- 
mo,  and  part  ci  Chinese  Tartary.  It  extends 
from  the  Altaian  chain,  on  the  north,  to  the  Euen 
Lnn  (the  continuation  of  the  Mndoo  Eooeh) 
on  the  south.  On  the  east  it  is  separated  from 
the  alluyial  lowlands  of  China  proper  by  seyeral 
monntain  chains,  while  the  Bolor  Tagk  on  the 
v«8t,  diyides  this  region  from  the  lowland 
phdns  of  Independent  Tartary,  or  Toorkistan, 
and  from  the  lesser  plateau  of  Iran.  This  im- 
inenae  seriee  of  upluid  plains  comprises  a  smv 
free  of  7,600,000  aq.  miles,  or  twice  the  area  of 
Eorope,  at  an  eleyation  neyer  less  than  8,000 
feet,  and  Qften  far  higher,  aboye  the  sea.  Its 
general  character  is  a  barren,  dreary  waste,  ex* 
posed  to  a  scorching  summer  sun,  while  in  win* 
ter  the  cold,  ins^Nuable  fixxn  a  Idgh  altitude,  is 
lendered  still  more  insupp(Hiable  by  the  bloak 
winds  that  blow  from  the  nortii.    Sooth  of  the 


Euen  Lun,  the  southern  mountain  rampart  of 
the  great  plateau,  the  sur&ce  dopes  upwuxl  into 
the  still  loftier  mountain  yalleys  of  Thibet,  a 
district  which  attains  an  eleyation  of  12,000  feet, 
stretching  away  to  the  foot  of  the  towering  Him* 
alayas.  On  the  south-east  the  great  plateau  is 
bounded  by  seyeral  mountain  chains,  and  the 
territory  of  China  proper  descends  by  a  succes* 
sion  of  easy  terraces  to  the  mar^^  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  On  the  north-east  the  land  alopesdown* 
ward,  in  like  manner,  through  the  steppes  of 
Mantchooria,  until  the  desert  is  checked  by  the 
Chimg-pe  Shan  mountains,  whose  eastern  de- 
diyities  descend  abruptiy — sometimes  perpen* 
dioularly— to  the  ocean  leyel.  Northward,  af- 
ter passing  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Altai,  thesurihce 
rapidly  sinks  to  the  leyel  ^  the  Siberian  phiins 
and  steppes,  the  abode  of  a  scanty  population  of 
wandering  tribes.    On  the  south-west  the  great 

Elateau  is  bounded  by  the  terrific  and  sayage 
arrier  formed  by  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  and  Bolor 
Tagh,  beyond  which  we  find  the  western  up- 
land of  Iran.— The  90th  meridian,  which  m^y 
be  taken  to  represent  the  mean  north  and 
south  axis  of  Asia,  coincides  with  the  line  of 
greatest  eleyation  and  depression,  not  only  of 
the  oriental  plateau  itself  and  the  mountains 
which  traverse  it,  but  also  of  the  great  Hima- 
layan boundary  chain.  Commencing  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  this  section  line  tk^ 
idly  ascends  through  t3be  yalley  of  the  Brama* 
pootra  and  Bootan,  and,  scaling  the  sides  of 
Himalaya  mounts  to  the  table  lands,  ascending 
at  once  to  the  mighty  summit  of  Knnchinginga, 
where  it  descends  into  the  mountain  yalley  of 
Thibet,  ld,000  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  cuts  the  Xuen  Lun,  the  Thian  Shan,  the  great 
and  little  Altu,  and  descending  throi^  Siberia 
along  the  valley  of  the  Yenisei,  reaches  the 
Arctic  ocean.  At  the  intersection  of  this  me- 
ridian by  the  85th  parallel,  the  great  plateau, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  tiie  lowlanda  which 
here  puah  &r  into  its  outline,  is  at  its  narrowest 
breadth.  The  western  plateau,  or  pkteau  of 
Iran,  is  of  aa  oblong  shape.  It  commences 
about  70^  E.,  extending  west  from  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  and  the  Suleiman  mountains  as  &r  as 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  north  from 
the  mountains  which  skirt  the  Penrian  gulf  and 
Arabian  sea  to  the  lowknds  of  the  Aral  and 
Csfifpian.  It  includes  a  surfkce  of  1,700,000  sq. 
miles.  Its  altitude  is  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  the  eastern  upland,  nowhere  exceeding 
4^000  feet  aboye  thelevel  of  the  sea.  The  phys- 
ical diaraoter  of  the  sur&ce  is  greatly  yaried: 
the  salt  and  sandy  deserts  of  fhorassan,  and 
Eirman,  and  Syria;  the  broken  and  diversified 
surfiEwe  of  Irak  AjBerbauan  and  Eoordistan ;  the 
rich  alluvial  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
succession  of  hill,  yalley,  and  plain,  whioh  dis- 
tinguish Anatolia  and  Syria.  In  the  interval 
between  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Caq>ian,  its  region  is 
greatiy  narrowed,  less  than  6^  of  latitude  inter- 
yening.  Both  east  and  west  of  this  line  the 
pkteiku  expands  to  its  ftOl  width.    The  eastern 
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portion  of  this  platean  is  separated  on  the  soath 
and  south- west  from  the  ocean  by  a  range  of 
monntalns  ronning  parallel  with,  but  at  some 
distance  from,  the  coast  The  strip  between 
these  hills  and  the  sea  is  intensely  hot,  and 
the  climate  highly  deleterious.  On  the  north 
the  Elbrooz  terminates  the  table-land,  and 
its  northern  declivities  lead  down  to  the 
deep  depression  of  the  Caspian.  Between  the 
Oa4>ian  and  the  Black  sea  tine  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia and  the  Oaucasus  raise  an  impassable 
bounda]^  between  the  table«land  and  the  steppes 
of  the  Don  and  Volga.  On  the  south-west 
the  plateau  is  separated  from  the  hiffhlands  of 
Arabia  by  the  lowhmds  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
In  general,  the  western  platean  is  deficient  in 
water,  but  in  the  hilly  districts  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  this  indispensable  agent  to  vegeta- 
tioEi,  and  the  labor  or  the  husbandman  is  well 
repaid.  In  its  dimate,  productions,  and  the  vari- 
ety of  the  human  race  by  which  it  is  inhabited, 
the  western  plateau  presents  points  of  analogy 
to  Europe  which  are  wholly  wanting  in  the 
eastern  plateau.  This  region  includes  the  mod- 
em empires  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan,  and  Belooohistan.  Its  soil  is  famous  in 
history,  and  was  the  site  of  all  the  great  orien- 
tal empires  of  antiquity,  excepting  the  Indian 
and  Chinese ;  on  the  east  the  Aryans,  in  the 
centre  the  Medes  and  Persians,  Assyrians,  and 
Chaldeans.  Beyond  them  to  the  west  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judea,  with  the  moun- 
tain tribes,  the  Syrians,  and  the  great  trading 
communities  of  die  Phoonicians,  including  the 
renowned  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  In  the 
north-west  were  the  wealthy,  populous,  and 
civilized  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor. — ^The 
lowlands  of  Asia  are  vast  plains,  as  marked  in 
character  as  the  uplands  which  they  surround. 
Their  type  is  great  depression  of  the  surface, 
often  below  that  of  the  ocean,  with  a  remarka- 
ble uniformity  of  this  level,  affording  but  little 
fall  to  the  great  rivers  which  meander  sluggish- 
ly to  the  sea.  The  great  lowlands  are  the 
steppes  of  Independent  Tartary,  the  plains  of  Si- 
beria, the  alluvial  plains  of  China,  the  plains  of 
Siam,  and  the  lowlands  of  northern  India,  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  I>ec* 
can.  The  primeval  steppe  north  of  the  Caspian 
and  Aral,  the  habitat  of  the  Eirgheez  Tartars, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  is  below  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  summer  it  is  hot  and  dusty, 
in  winter,  cold  and  bleak.  In  spring  and  au- 
tumn an  abundant,  but  thin  pasturage  covers 
it,  soon  to  be  dried  up  by  the  hot  winds  and 
the  want  of  water.  The  peculiar  atmospheric  in- 
fluences of  the  region  prevent  the  growth  of  trees 
and  the  operations  of  agriculture.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  nomads,  among  whom  the  usages  or 
arts  of  civilization  have  made  little  progress. 
From  the  land  of  the  Kirgheez  the  Siberian  wastes 
extend  north  and  north-east  to  the  Arctic  ocean 
and  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  comprising 
an  area  of  7,000,000  so.  miles,  equal  to  that  of 
the  eastern  plateau.  On  the  north  the  limd  is 
oovered  with  impassable  marshes,  caused  by  the 


overflow  of  the  great  rivers,  the  proms  of 
whose  waters  to  we  Northern  ocean  is  daauDed 
up  by  the  accumulated  ice  of  the  Arotlo  oiid& 
In  this  region  we  find  the  maximom  of  cold, 
and  so  obdurate  is  the  general  character  of  the 
soil  that  a  few  valleys  interspersed  amid  the 
spurs  of  the  Altai  in  southern  Siberia,  whick 
produce  scanty  crops  of  grain  and  fnuts,  have  a 
reputation  for  fertility.  In  fordble  contrast 
with  the  inhospitable  plains  of  Siberia  are  the 
rich  alluvial  lowlands  of  China,  which  extend 
their  fertile  limits  on  the  east  Hie  facilities  of 
communication  aflEbrded  by  great  tidal  riven, 
the  exduaon  from  the  back  country  by  the  nat- 
ural barriers  of  mountain  and  desert,  have  tam- 
ed the  Chinese  upon  themselves,  and  here 
we  have  the  most  stationary  and  moat  mh 
changeable  among  civilized  nations.  The  low- 
lands of  China  are  terminated  to  the  aoath  by 
the  broken  surface  of  Cochin  China.  Hot  west 
of  Cochm,  Indo-China  spreads  out  its  fertile  ex- 
panse, intersected  by  6  fiEuilike  chains,  whose 
rich  valleys  present  a  soil  of  boundless  prodoo- 
tiveness.  The  lowland  plain  of  Siam,  a  dead 
level,  covered  with  a  lanre  amount  of  surface  wa- 
ter, is  particularly  suitea  for  those  plants  which 
requke  an  unusual  quantity  of  moisture.  The 
plams  of  India  extend  from  the  foot  of  the  semi- 
circle formed  by  the  Himalaya,  Hindoo  Koosh, 
and  Suleiman,  south  aa  far  as  the  table-laud  of 
the  Deccan,  whioJh  forms  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Indian  lowland  and  the 
strip  of  coast  line  between  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  gulf  and  the  nnhmd  of  Iran,  complete 
tiie  general  view  of  the  lowlands.  Outside  the 
limits  we  have  thus  endeayored  to  sketch,  & 
the  elevated  table-hmds  of  the  Deccan,  on  the 
south  of  Hindostan,  and  the  table-hmd  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  The  Deccan  table-land  is 
of  triangmar  shape,  formed  by  the  VindhyaD,  on 
the  north,  and  by  the  eastern  and  western 
Ghauts.  It  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  8,000 
feet,  and  consists  of  plains,  ridges,  and  angle 
eminences.  On  the  east,  the  Ghauts  decline  in 
a  series  of  terraces  to  the  sultry  Coromandel 
coast  and  bay  of  BenfiaL  On  the  west,  the 
Ghauts  slope  down  to  the  Malabar  coast,  which 
is  b6lder  and  covered  with  forest  growth.— The 
Aiabian  table-land  commences  at  the  sonth- 
westem  edge  of  the  Iranian  phitean,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Syrian  desert  The  Ne^jed,  or  northern 
Arabia,  is  a  dry  climate,  resembling  thatof  Per^ 
sia,  exposed  to  conaderable  thermometrical 
ranges.  The  Arabian  peninsula  conusts  of  a 
table-land  of  considerable  elevation,  a  pjarched- 
up  and  barren  desert  subject  to  a  bhiziDg  sky 
in  the  daytime,  while  by  night  the  elevation 
makes  the  desert  fire  by  no  means  unweloomo 
to  the  traveller.  On  the  south,  the  land  slopes 
to  the  more  fertile  phuns  of  Temeu^  which, 
though  not  really  of  remarkable  luxuriance,  u 
"the  happy  land"  by  comparison  with  the  up- 
land desert  We  must  also  notice  the  eztziior- 
dinarily  depressed  plain  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Iranian  plateau,  in  which  the  Dead  sea  and 
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the  9da  of  Tiberias  are  rituated.  This  is  alto- 
gether of  an  exceptional  character,  and  seems 
to  be  uDOonnected  with  any  other  natural  ar- 
rangement of  the  snr&oe.  The  shores  of  the 
Dead  sea  are  the  lowest  point  on  the  Asiatic 
eoDtinent. — ^The  Ainatio  riyers  are  conspioaons 
for  number,  magnitude,  and  historical  inter- 
est If  contiguity  and  facility  of  access  by 
•ea  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting 
dvilization,  by  means  of  commerce  and  the 
interohange  of  habits  and  ideas,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  the  facilities  of  conununication  af- 
forded by  great  rivers  have  exercised  anequaUy 
important  influence  on  internal  improvements, 
and  the  devdopment  of  national  prosperity. 
The  unusual  advanta^  resulting  to  Asiatic 
races  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  water-courses, 
designated  by  the  term  double  system  of  rivers, 
have  been  much  insisted  on  by  some  geographi- 
cal writers.  In  Asia,  the  geographical  fact  of 
doable  rivers  is  more  frequent  than  elsewhere. 
The  contiguity  of  great  cities  erected  along  2 
Davigable  rivers,  endosinff,  as  it  were,  an  area 
of  oonntry,  would  certam^  produce  an  impor- 
tant effect  on  civilization,  ^ut  this  result  has 
tqoally  taken  place  without  the  double  rivers, 
vhile  on  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents,  the 
Volga  and  Don,  or  even  the  Indus  and  Sutl^, 
we  flee  no  such  specially  marked  social  results. 
The  Arabian  penmsuU  and  the  desert  of  Gobi 
are  riverless.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  absence  of  rain.  The  desert  of  Gobi  is 
in  the  region  of  south-westerly  winds  which 
traverse  a  long  stretch  of  oontinent,  and  arrive 
at  thb  point  perfectly  deprived  of  moisture. 
The  mountain  chains  which  surround  the  desert 
dischu^  their  melting  snows  on  their  outer 
declivities.  Arabia  is  mtuated  between  the 
heated  regions  of  Africa  and  the  Asian  conti- 
nent The  southern  part  only  derives  some 
advantage  from  the  north-eastern  monsoon, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fertility  it  ez\joys. 
The  terms  riverless  and  rainless  are  compara^ 
tive  terms.  It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  there 
is  not  a  water-course,  nor  that  a  shower  is  a 
miracle.  Asia  may  be  divided  into  6  principd 
drainage  areas.  Theur  general  outlines  are 
nearly  coterminous  with  the  great  surface  di- 
TisloQs  we  have  been  describing.  They  are  the 
Altaian  or  Siberian  water-shed,  the  Mantchoo- 
riao,  the  Ohinese,  the  Indian  or  Himalayan, 
the  Armenian  or  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  great  area  of  inland  drainage,  indnding  the 
basins  of  the  various  inland  Lakes.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  Ohinese  rivers  which  run  a  mean  £. 
ud  W.  course,  all  the  other  important  rivers 
of  Asia  that  reach  the  coast  run  N.  and 
&  The  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  which  is 
the  mean  £.  and  W.  line  of  the  great  central 
plateaus,  seems  to  be  the  dividing  line  of  the 
fluvial  currents.  The  rivers  in  the  area  of  in- 
Isod  drainage  run  in  every  direction,  their 
eoorses  being  determined  by  the  local  accident 
of  the  sur&oe.  The  rivers  running  north  are 
those  of  the  Siberian  district;  the  Lena,  the 
Yenisei,  the  Obi,  and  its  great  affluent  the 


Irtish.  Their  course  is  determined  by  the 
declivity  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Altai  sys- 
tem. The  Lena  is  upward  of  2,000  miles  in 
length,  and  drains  a  basin  of  800,000  square 
miles.  The  Yenisei  is  upward  of  2,500  miles  in 
length,  and  drains  a  basm  of  1,000,000  square 
miles.  The  Obi  exceeds  2,000  miles,  and  in  ita 
windings  drains,  with  the  Irtish  and  other 
tributaries,  a  basin  of  1,350,000  square  miles. 
Another  river,  the  Olenek,  is  upward  of  800 
mUes  in  length.  These  rivers  abound  in  fish. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  ice  of  the  Arc- 
tic circle  impedes  their  flow,  and,  of  course, 
theur  navigation.  The  tributaries  of  these  great 
rivers  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent, 
for,  although  they  have  a  mean  northerly  course, 
they  wind  fur  to  the  east  and  west.  In  the 
north-east  we  find  the  great  river  Amoor, 
which  drains  the  greater  part  of  Mantchooria 
and  part  of  Mongolia.  Its  basin  is  triangular, 
and  is  included  between  the  south  side  of  the  Al* 
dan  and  the  mountains  of  Kin  Yan  and  Chang- 
pe  Shang.  It  runs  about  1,600  miles,  and  drains 
an  area  of  800,000  miles.  The  Hoang  Ho, 
2,000  miles  long,  and  the  Yang-tae-Kiimg,  or 
^iang  Khu,  ujpward  of  2,500  miles  long,  rise  on 
the  north  ana  south  declivities  of  the  £:uen  Lun 
chain.  This  and  tJ^e  Peling  separates  them  in 
theur  whole  course  until  near  the  termination 
of  their  great  courses,  when  they  again  approach 
each  other.  They  describe  an  immense  circuit, 
and  are  united  to  the  east  of  the  mountain  range 
by  a  system  of  canalization.  The  Hoang  Ho 
traverses  the  plains  of  China,  and,  like  the  Mis- 
sissippi, brings  down  an  amazing  quantity  of 
sedimentary  matter,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
Yellow  sea ;  their  drainage  area  amounts  to 
1,400,000  miles.  The  Canton  river,  or  Hoang 
Eiang,  rising  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  emp- 
ties into  the  bay  of  Canton.  The  easterly  course 
of  these  rivers  is  determined  by  the  dopes  of 
the  mountains  which  separate  the  Thibetian 
plateau  from  the  lowlands  of  China,  and  which 
gradually  decline  toward  the  Pacific  in  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces. — We  now  come  to  the  rivers 
flowing  south,  including  the  river  systems  of 
Indo-Chiua,  of  eastern  and  western  Hindostan, 
and,  further  to  the  west,  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. Amouff  them  are  6  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Al^  except  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, flow  from  the  Himalaya  and  its  off- 
sets ;  and  8,  the  Bramapootra,  the  Indus,  and 
Sutlcj,  present  the  singular  feature  of  rising  on 
the  northern  deolivily,  and  breaking  through 
the  chain  to  find  their  basin  and  out&U  on  the 
southern  side.  The  rivers  of  Indo-China  are 
the  Irrawaddy,  the  Menam,  and  the  Cambodia, 
together  with  some  smidler  rivers.  They  take 
their  rise  in  the  Thibetian  plateau  to  the  north 
of  the  Himakya  chain,  and,  passing  to  the  east 
of  the  true  Himalayas,  they  traverse  theBurman 
empire  and  Siam  down  the  valleys  formed  by 
the  moimtain  chains  of  Indo-China,  and  find 
their  way  to  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Bengal  and 
gulf  of  Siam.  The  Ganges  and  Bramapootra 
form  a  double  system.    They  rise  at  opposite 
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sidBB  of  the  Himalaya,  which  separates  their 
hasina;  they  afterward  converge,  and  finally 
fall  into  the  sea  within  40  miles  of  eaoh  other 
at  the  npper  end  of  the  hay  of  Bengal,  The 
Ganges  taKcs  its  rise  from  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Himalaya,  IS^OOO  feet  above  the  sea, 
about  200  miles  N.  W.  of  Delhi.  It  issues  a 
fiill-grown  stream  120  feet  wide  fix>m  a  perpen- 
dicuhir  wall  of  ice.  The  sacred  river  has  a 
flreat  number  of  tributaries,  all  taking  their  rise 
STom  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  the 
holiest  of  which,  the  Jumna,  joins  it  at  Allaha- 
bad. The  Ganges  flows  into  the  bay  of  Ben* 
gal,  which  it  enters  by  numerous  months,  form* 
mg,  during  the  last  200  miles  of  its  course, 
an  extensive  delta.  The  Bramapootra,  ^'  the 
ofiB^ring  of  Brama,*'  does  not  receive  this 
name  until  it  has  run  an  extensive  course  under 
the  names  of  the  Sanpoo  and  the  Lohit;  it 
rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlqj, 
on  die  northern  declivity  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat. 
80^  N.  long.  82^^  £.  The  Sanpoo  flows  £.  through 
Thibet  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  90%  when 
it  turns  to  the  south  and  forces  a  passage 
through  the  mountain  chain  into  Assam ;  there 
it  takes  its  grander  name,  and  makes  a  lona 
course  almost  due  sonth  through  Assam  ana 
Bengal  It  flows  into  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  some 
of  its  mouths  communicate  with  those  of  the 
Ganges,  but  the  2  rivers  preserve  independent 
channels.  The  drainage  area  of  the  Ganges 
and  Bramapootra  amounts  to  660,000  square 
miles.  The  other  great  river  of  south-eastern 
India  is  the  Indus,  which  has  its  origin  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Himalaya,  not  for 
from  the  sacred  lake  of  Manasarowar.  It  takes 
a  W.  N.  W.  course,  runs  through  the  valley  of 
little  Thibet,  and,  intersecting  the  great  Hima* 
lay  a  chain  in  about  85°  N.  lat.  and  74°  E.  long, 
west  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  it  descends 
S.  W.  to  the  plams  of  the  Punjaub.  The  Sutld, 
the  chief  trioutary  of  the  Indus  from  the  £., 
also  springs  ttom  the  sacred  lakes,  and  flows 
westward  along  the  valley.  At  abont  75°  £. 
long,  it  also  breaks  throng  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  and  descends  S.  W.  into  the  plaina 
of  the  Punjaub.  From  Mittun  the  Indus  flowa 
on  southerly,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Arabian 
sea  by  several  mouths.  Its  length  is  1,650 
miles,  and  it  drains  an  area  of  400,000  square 
mUes.  The  Indus  and  the  vallev  of  the  Punjaub 
possess  the  highest  historical  mterest,  and  the 
ford  in  the  neighborhood  of  Attock  has  bem 
the  great  crossing  place  of  all  the  conquerors, 
proceeding  ttom  the  highlands  of  Persia  or 
eastern  Asia,  into  the  rich  territory  of  India. 
The  Euphrates  rises  in  two  sources,  one  in  the 
interior  of  Armenia,  not  far  firom  Mount  An^ 
rat,  the  other  in  the  mountains  of  Erzroom,  on 
the  table-hmds.  The  nv&t  describes  a  droui- 
tons  course  to  the  west,  and  then  descends  in 
rapids  through  the  Tauris  monntaina  south* 
easterly  across  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
Tigris  haa  its  principal  source  in  the  mountaba 
of  Armenia,  west  of  Lake  Van.  Its  flrst  course 
is  rapid,  particularly  after  it  receives  the  waters 


of  the  Zab,  but  on  the  plains  ibi  current  is  dov, 
Near  the  city  of  Bagdad,  the  Tigris  snd  £n< 
phrates  approach  to  within  12  mUes  of  eaoh 
other,  ana  from  this  point  they  ruu  nearly  pu^ 
alld  for  mom  than  100  miles.  They  unite  aboT« 
Bassorah,  and  fbrm  one  stream,  the  fihat^ 
Arab,  which  flows  into  the  Persian  gulL  Thej 
drain  a  basin  of  nearly  800,000  square  iiule& 
The  names  of  these  great  rivers  bring  all  the 
flood  of  historical  reooUeotion  full  upon  Ihe  mioi 
The  Euphrates  is  mentioned  among  the  riTen 
of  Paradise,  the  flrst  seat  of  mankind.  It  is 
^  the  waters  of  Babylon^ "  ^  the  great  river." 
Some  of  the  mightiest  cities  of  antiquity  wen 
on  its  banks.  Its  waters  gave  fertility  to  the 
lands  it  traversed,  which  8upi>orted  an  iQunense 
population.  In  central  Aria,  the  regicm  of  inland 
orainage,  there  are  several  rivers  of  oonBide^ 
able  size.  These  drain  into  the  numerous  lak€8 
of  the  interior.  The  Helmnnd  rises  in  the 
Hindoo  Eoosh,  flows  N.  W.  into  the  lake  of  Ha- 
moon,  after  a  course  of  650  mUes.  The  Jehoon 
or  Ozus  Qpother  of  the  scriptural  rivers)  fiovs 
through  Bokhara  and  the  Sihcm  or  Jaxartes, 
traverses  the  N.  K  part  of  indqiendent  Ta^ 
tary.  They  diaoharge  into  Lake  Aral.  The 
area  of  inland  drainage  contdns  a  nnaiber  of 
smaller  rivers  which  are  mere  collecting  ohan- 
nels  for  the  waters  that  flU  the  several  lal^ei, 
both  salt  and  freeh,  of  central  Asia;  the  moit 
important  of  these  is  the  Eaahgar  or  Tatkand, 
which  empties  into  the  lake  of  Lop  Nor.— The 
internal  water  surface  of  Aaia  is  small  whtt 
compwed  with  the  ooast  area  oi  the  land. 
There  are,  however,  several  lakes,  of  which  ti» 
Oa^ian  sea,  the  lakes  Aral  and  Baikal,  are  the 
principaL  Although  not  comparable  eithv  in 
extent  or  importanoe  with  the  great  fresh  vrater 
lakes  of  thelforth  American  ocmtinoit,  these 
inland  reservoirs  are  of  great  siae,  and  posses 
much  peculiar  geograj^cal  interest,  from  the 
great  number  of  aalt  lakes  as  well  as  from  their 
low  level  The  Oaman  sea  is  the  largestaalt 
lake  in  the  world.  Its  level  is  much  below  that 
of  the  ocean,  and  acc<vding  to  arecent  Boaaiaa 
survey,  npward  of  800  feet  below  that  of  the 
Black  sea.  It  receives  the  waten  of  the  Volga, 
the  Ural,  and  several  minor  streams.  Its  in- 
land width  is  aboat  200  miles,  and  length  from 
N.  to  6.  760  miles.  Bordered  on  the  K.  by 
Russian  territories  and  on  the  8.  byPei^itt 
situation  as  a  meana  of  rapid  communicalioa 
on  the  frontier  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
a&irs  of  central  Asia.  The  lake  Aral  is  east  of 
the  Oaspian,  fix>m  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
desert  of  Eluya.  It  is  about  60  £Mt  above  lite 
ocean  leveL  Its  waters  are  saline^  but  not  so 
impregnated  with  salt  as  those  of  the  Oa^ 
It  receives  the  water  of  the  Jehoon  and  Sih<», 
the  ancient  Ozus  and  Jaxartes.  ItisaboatSOO 
miles  long  and  150  miles  wide.  Grsat  dimh 
nntion  in  the  depth  both  of  the  CaapianaDd 
Aral  has  taken  place  in  modem  and  evenm 
recent  times.  Tradition  ccmnects  the  tvo 
seas  at  some  fbnner  period,  and  the  presence  or 
eztensivedepressionsbetween  them,  with  sDilBoe 
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l^^enof  salt  favors  the  belief.  Between  tbe  lake 
inl  and  Lake  Baikal,  the  depreseions  of  the  but- 
face  are  shown  in  a  chain  of  lakes  and  water  cours- 
es, tbeBalkash,  or  Zengri^  Zanson,  EhaaBebach. 
sad  Oabzahor,  all  on  the  aonth  of  the  Altai  and 
the  edge  of  the  eaatem  platean.  Toward  the 
centre  are  the  Lop  Nor  and  Eoko  Nor.  The 
lake  Baikal  is  a  frrah-water  lake,  in  the  Altai 
moantaina,  and  la  the  largest  body  of  water  at 
the  same  altitude  on  the  globe.  It  is  1,685  feet 
fibove  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  a  great  nnmber  of  rivers,  of  which 
the  Selinga  is  the  chief  and  its  only  outlet  is 
the  river  Angara,  which  does  not  discharge  a 
tenth  of  its  waters,  and  falls  into  the  Temsei. 
It  has  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles.  Near 
iti  flonthem  end  is  the  Russian  trading  settle- 
ment of  Kiakhta  on  the  frontier  between  Siberia 
and  Mongolia.  In  the  Himalaya  are  situated 
the  lakes  of  Manasarowar  and  Bakas  Tal,  not 
Temarkable  for  their  size,  but  interesting  for  the 
religions  veneration  in  which  they  are  held  for 
the  reason  that  the  sources  of  all  the  great  rivers 
of  the  Hindoos  are  in  their  vicinity.  These 
lakes  are  16.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  lakes  of  western  Asia  are  the  lake  Asphalt* 
titesortheDeadseai  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  In- 
dependently of  the  historical  interest  that  at- 
taches itself  to  the  Dead  sea,  it  is  of  interest  to  the 
geographer  and  naturalist,  lying  at  a  level  of 
1,812  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Borronnded  on  all  sides  by  sandy  deserts  and 
Tolcanic  hills.  The  sea  of  Tiberias,  though 
only  60  miles  distant,  is  nearly  1,000  feet  higher, 
and  encompassed  ^agreeable  scenery.  The  salt 
lakes  of  Van  and  Ooroomeeyah  in  Armenia  are 
divided  by  the  frontier  line  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 
—Tbe  climate  of  Asia  embraces  every  general 
Tsrietyand  every  local  incident:  the  ndnless 
and  rirerlesB  plains  of  Gobi,  and  the  supera- 
bondant  moisture  of  the  Indian  sea-coast, 
tile  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Siberia  and  the 
stq>peB,ihe  more  equable  and  agreeable  climate 
of  Asia  iJOnor,  gradations  of  temperature  indi- 
cated both  by  a  latitude  ranging  from  the 
eqnator  to  the  pole,  and  by  a  vertical  range 
from  several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  to 
36,000  feet  above  it.  In  no  part  of  the  earth's 
sQzfaee  are  the  modificationa  of  temperature,  and 
consequently  of  products,  more  strongly  marked; 
while  in  some  partieuUr  spots  the  inhabitants 
behold  at  one  view  in  thefar  vallevs  and  hill- 
ades  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the 
tropics,  of  the  temperate,  and  of  the  frigid  zones. 
The  same  principal  divisions  which  dassify  the 
watersheds  will  nearly  serve  for  a  general  d^ 
Bcription  of  climate.  The  great  plains  of  Si- 
beria are  ezpoeed  to  the  extremes  of  beat  and 
Printer  cold.  The  town  of  Yakootsk,  lat  Oa*' 
r  N.  and  long.  129^  44!  £..  has  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  18^  48',  and  is  consequently  the 
coldest  town  in  the  world.  But  even  this  ex- 
^e  is  more  endurable  than  that  of  Tobolsk, 
in  which  the  thermometer  sometimes  remains 
for  weeks  at  8<«  P.  in  summer,  while  the 
mean  winter  temperature  is  zerow  The  general 
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cause  of  this  excesrive  disproportion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  distance  <ii  the  plains  from  tiie 
ocean,  whereby  the  intermediate  veil  of  mist 
and  cloud  which  in  more  equable  climates  tem- 
pers the  intensity  of  the  sun^s  summer  rays,  is 
wanting  in  Siberia.  In  winter  the  same  cause 
produces  a  contrary  effect  No  friendly  breeze 
charged  with  moisture  reaches  these  plains  to 
mitleate  the  severity  of  an  arctic  cold.  The 
south-western  winds  are  prevalent.  These, 
wluch  in  Europe  are  warm,  reach  Siberia  after 
having  traversed  wide  expanses  of  land  covered 
with  ice  and  snow,  and  become  cold  land  winds. 
Beside  this,  the  marshes  in  the  north  hold  the 
ice  for  a  long  period,  and  contribute  to  denress 
the  temperature.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  steppe  district  north  of  the  Oaspian  and 
Aral,  though  tihe  dimate  is  less  intolerable,  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  of  Asia  north  of  laL  85^. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Pekin,  lat  89^ 
W  is  52'>  8'  P.,  or  0^  lower  than  that  of  Naples, 
which  is  rather  more  northerly.  The  mean 
winter  temperature  of  Pekin  is  4°  5'  lower  than 
that  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  17^  fhrther  north. 
The  steppes  are  a  treieless  district  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  In  spring  and  autumn  they  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  herbage  of  tall  grasses  like  the 
American  prairies,  whidi  in  summer  is  dried  up. 
In  Siberia  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  other 
northern  trees  are  found  in  some  parts  within 
the  arctic  circle,  while  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Altai  and  other  d&eltered  places,  the  cereals  are 
cultivated.  The  immense  rdnless  salt  desert  of 
Gobi,  whose  surface  is  £Eur  lower  than  that  of 
Thibet,  and  far  above  that  of  Siberia,  is  exposed 
to  variations  of  dimate  so  extreme  that  there 
are  no  vegetable  productions,  except  the  very 
hardiest  desert  shrubs.  The  western  plateau 
partakes  of  the  excessive  cold  in  winter  and 
neat  in  summer,  which  mark  the  steppe  district, 
but  if  we  except  the  salt  desert  of  Ehorassan, 
the  surface,  diough  generally  deficient  in  water 
even  \n  the  fertile  parts,  is  agreeably  diversi- 
fled,  and  in  parts  its  productiveness  richly  re- 
wards the  cultivator.  In  northern  India  we 
&id  the  great  varieties  of  climate  consequent 
upon  vertical  irregularities  of  the  surface. 
In  AJJB^hanistanwe  find  summer  in  the  valley, 
^ring  on  tiie  hill-side,  and  winter  on  the  top, 
Mid  even  where  we  have  not  the  nanorama  of 
the  year  thus  spread  out  before  the  eye,  the 
same  result  is  attained,  only  on  a  more  extended 
scale  in  contiguous  custricts.  The  sultry  and 
oppressive  plams  of  Sinde  give  to  the  natural 
loveliness  of  Cashmere  all  the  added  force  of 
contrast  In  southern  India  and  in  the  valleya 
of  Burmafa,  Siam,  and  Pego,  we  have  the  region 
of  the  monsoons,  those  risgular  winds  which 
prevail  alternately  from  south-west  to  north- 
east in  the  Indian  ocean.  The  enervating  in- 
fiuences  of  this  climate  are  mitigated  by  the 
cool  breeses  from  the  mountain  ranges.  In  the 
prolific  vegetation,  the  magnificent  specimens 
and  the  gorgeous  array  of  the  forest  and  jungle, 
we  see  the  result  of  warmth  4md  moisture,  the 
two  oonditjom  most  ISetvorable  to  vegetable 
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generation  and  development  In  approaching 
the  equator  the  line  of  perpetnal  snow  com- 
mences at  a  gradnallj  increasing  altitude.  The 
Himalaya  chain  presents  the  singularity  of  a 
difference  in  the  snow  line  on  the  northern  and 
southern  declivity.  On  the  southern  declivity, 
kt.  80^  46'  to  81''  K.,  the  snow  line  of  the 
Himalaya  is  at  12,98d  feet  ahove  the  level  of 
the  sea,  about  equal  to  that  in  the  same  latitude 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  on  U^  north- 
ern declivity,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cur- 
rents of  air  coming  from  the  Thibetian  plateau, 
the  snow  line  does  not  commence  until  the  height 
of  16,680  feet.  This  fact^  which  was  announ- 
ced by  Von  Humboldt,  and  disputed,  has  been 
established  beyond  doubt.  In  Yon  Humboldt^s 
great  work  on  central  Aaia,  the  subject  of  cli- 
matology is  presentedlb  the  reader  in  the  fol- 
lowing general  summary:  "The  continent  of 
Asia  extends  from  east  to  west,  over  a  breadth 
of  longitude  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  Europe. 
Between  the  mouths  of  the  Yenisei  and  tiie 
Lena,  it  attains  the  75th  degree  of  latitude. 
Everywhere  its  northern  coasts  reach  the  limits 
of  perpetual  winter;  the  summer  limit  of  the 
polar  cirde  is  only  at  a  few  points  beyond  the 
coast  line.  In  the  open  plains  of  the  meridian 
of  Baikal,  no  friendly  mountain  chun  breaks 
the  force  of  the  polar  winds  until  the  62°  nar* 
allel,  while  in  the  plains  west  of  the  meridian 
of  the  Bolor-Taghthe  unbroken  expanse  reaches 
to  the  Btai  lower  latitude  of  88  or  86.  The 
north  wind  sweeps  over  a  snow-covered  surface 
which  stretches  away  to  the  pole  and  includes 
the  region  of  the  maximum  of  cold.  Conti- 
nental Asia  presents  a  comparativdy  limited 
surface  to  the  solar  influence  of  the  torrid  zone. 
Between  the  meridians  which  bound  the  eastern 
and  western  limits,  those  of  Oape  Tchookotskoi 
and  the  Ural,  in  the  enormous  range  of  121° 
of  longitude,  the  equator  passes  over  the 
ocean.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  part 
of  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  GeleDes, 
and  Oilolo,  there  is  no  land  in  all  this 
breadth  under  the  equator.  The  continental 
portion  of  Ana  in  the  temperate  zone  enioys 
but  little  of  the  rising  strata  of  warm  air  which 
the  vicinity  of  Africa  makes  so  beneficial  to 
Europe.  Other  causes  of  coolness  in  Asia  are 
its  configuration  in  a  horizontal  sense,  the  form 
of  its  contours,  the  inequalities  of  its  surface  in 
a  vertical  direction,  ana  its  easterly  position  in 
relation  to  Europe.  Asia  comprises  an  upheav- 
ing of  the  continent  in  continuous  masses,  with- 
out depression  or  important  peninsular  exten- 
nons  north  of  the  80th  parallel.  Lofty  mountain 
systems  running  east  and  west,  whose  highest 
diains  seem  to  confine  those  of  the  tropics  to 
the  nearest  lying  vicinities,  oppose  themselves 
in  a  long  line  to  the  passage  of  the  southern 
winds,  very  lofty  plateaus  which,  with  the 
exception  of  western  Persia  and  Thibet^  are 
less  connected  with  each  other  than  they  are 
generally  considered  to  be,  lie  scattered  from 
the  mountain  knots  of  Cashmere  and  Ladakh 
as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Orkhon,  in  a  gene- 


ral S.  W.  and  K  E.  direction.  They  fiaTeiw 
or  enclose  valleys,  uplift  and  maintain  maases 
of  snow  until  &r  in  the  summer,  and  bj  thd 
currents  which  they  send  down  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  surrounding  regions,  and  depreas 
their  temperature.  These  uplands  change  an4 
individualize  the  climate  east  of  the  sources  of 
the  Oxus  to  the  Alatan  and  Tarbagatai  &r  in 
the  interior  of  central  Asia  between  the  panl- 
lei  chains  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Altai  Fi- 
nally, Asia  is  separated  by  the  whole  width  of 
Europe  from  the  seas  west  of  the  westerlT 
coast,  which,  in  the  temperate  zone,  are  nsoaf- 
ly  warmer  than  the  eastern  shores  of  a  conti- 
nent (unless  cool  ocean  currents  depress  tiie 
mean  temperature).  The  breadth  of  the  £a- 
ropean  continent  fh>m  the  meridian  of  the  back- 
ground  of  the  Finnish  lowland,  contiibates  to 
the  cooling  down  of  the  prevalent  westerij 
winds,  which  become  land  winds  to  that  part 
of  the  old  world  lying  east  of  the  slightly  ele- 
vated mountain  wiul  of  the  UraL"— The  line(rf 
the  limit  of  trees  in  Siberia  is  determined  bj 
the  convexity  of  the  coast-line,  from  which  it 
preserves  a  tolerably  even  range,  the  most 
northerly  point  is  about  70^  north,  at  which 
point  the  usual  Alpine  vegetation  of  mosBes  and 
saxifrages  commences.  This  is  a  region  of 
marshes.  From  this  point  south,  the  Alpine 
pine,  the  fir,  larch,  and  birch,  are  found  in  ex- 
tensive forests.  The  long  frosts,  and  the  di}', 
cold  winds,  render  Siberia  unfiEivorahle  to  the 
production  even  of  the  hardier  kind  of  cere&Js 
at  a  latitude  consideraUy  lower  than  that  of 
similar  productions  in  Europe.  In  the  south 
of  Siberia  the  land  is  broken  up  into  valleys 
and  sheltered  spots  by  the  northern  spnn  of 
the  great  and  little  Altai,  and  here  the  success- 
ful  cultivation  of  wheat  and  garden  produce 
commences.  The  oak  first  impears  at  about 
the  parallel  50^  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake  Baikal.  •  Tne  vast  riverless  and  arid  dis- 
trict of  the  upper  plateau  is  an  unbroken  ex- 
panse of  stony  and  sandy  desert,  unrelieved  bj 
tree  or  vegetation,  if  we  except  some  fev 
thorny  cactuses  and  nmilar  plimts,  although 
even  to  these  the  cold  winters  are  umavorable. 
Some  few  plants,  which  have  been  transferred  ; 
to  this  inhospitable  re^on,  have  reappeared, 
but  in  such  stunted  and  altered  shape  that  their 
character  is  lost.  The  asafoetida  grows  on 
the  southern  r^on  of  this  platean  near  the 
Himalaya.  In  some  of  the  sheltered  places  on 
the  mountain-sides  species  of  forest  trees  an 
met  with,  but  under  a  much  altered  character* 
Westward  toward  the  lower  plateau,  on  little 
Thibet  and  in  Thibet  itself  on  the  sides  of  the 
Himalaya,  there  are  spots  which  favor  cnltiva- 
tion,  and  somewhat  approximate  in  the  cham- 
ter  of  their  fiora  to  tlie  more  temperate  region 
south  of  the  dividing  ranges.  Lassa  is  cele- 
brated by  the  Chinese  for  its  vineyards.  These 
perhaps  are  in  sheltered  valleys,  Lassa  it^lf 
being  9,000  feet  high.  Of  the  steppes  we  have 
already  spoken  in  connection  with  the  climate 
and  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  their  inhabitants. 
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The  plateaaof  Iran  is  divided  into  S  botanical 
regions.    There  are  large  tracts  of  fertile  conn- 
try,  in  vhich  all  the  cereals  flourish  luxariantly, 
together  with  the  frnits  and   flowers  which 
Qsnally  characterise  the  wild  belts  of  the  temper- 
ate zone.    The  drawback  of  these  countries  is 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  the 
ancients  found  an  antidote  in  irrigation.    The 
Cyclopean  remains  of  their  works  for  this  pnr- 
pose  in  the  phuns  of  Mesopotamia  and  eastern 
Syria  attest  their  indnstiT,  and  history  tells  ns 
cS  the  rich  reward  which  they  harvested.    In 
the  present  day  the  provinces  of  Irak  Arabee, 
the  hilly  provinces  of  northern  and  western 
Persia,  and  the  watered  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, yield  vegetable  productions  of  the  first 
qoatity  and  of  rare  beauty.    The  climate  closely 
resembles  that  of  Spain.  The  tobacco  of  Sheeraz 
is  nnrivalled  for  its  delicate  fragrance  through- 
oat  all  the  East^  and  wheat,  maize,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  grow  in  perfection.    The  other 
region  included  in  this  plateau  is  desert,  not 
truly  tiie  desert  of  central  Asia,  destitute  of  all 
Tegetation,  but  only  producing   those   types 
which  tolerate  an  exceedingly  arid  soil  and  at- 
mosphere.    Sonth  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  the 
climatic  influences  present  the  same  generid 
characteristics,  but  the  fertility  is  increiwed  by 
the  presence  of  greater  moisture.    The  vale  of 
Cashmere  in  lat.  84"^  7',  at  an  altitude  of  6,818, 
possesses  a  climate  which  passes  among  orien- 
tals for  the  perfection  of  earthly  loveliness,  yet 
in  this  valley  from  December  to  March  snow 
is  found  several  feet  in  depth.   The  productions 
of  Cashmere  include  every  variety  tiiat  does 
not  require  the  uniform  heat  of  the  tropics. 
The  choicest  fmits  and  trees  of  Europe  are  here 
indigenous.    The  floating  gardens  of  Oashmere, 
snpported  by  the  thick  growth  of  aquatic  plants, 
are  objects  of  curious  interest.      The  great 
plains  of  northern  India  are  the  balance  to  this 
Inxariant  and  bounteous  nature,  and  the  burnt- 
op  phuns  of  Binde  and  Beloochistan  partake 
cl  the   desert    character    before   mentioned* 
The  great  Himalayan  chain  presents  distinct 
xones  of  vegetable  productions,  with  this  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  on  the  Thibelian 
ade  (where,  notwithstanding  the  great  cold, 
the  absence  of  moisture  causes,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  elevation  of  the  snow  line)  the  zone  of 
rotation  rises  much  higher  than  on  the  south- 
em  side.    Von  Humboldt  tells  us  that  *'  the 
character  of  Himalayan  vegetation  is  expressed 
^  S  species  of  pine,  25  oaks,  4  bhrohes,  2  kinds 
of  scutus  (the  wild  chestnut  tree  of  Cashmere, 
which  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet),  7  maples, 
12  willows,  14  roses,  8  spedes  of  strawberry,  7 
rhododendrons,  one  20  feet  high,  and  many 
other  northern  forms.    Among  the  eonifera  the 
pinut  deodara  (the  timber  of  the  gods)  is  nearly 
allied  to  pinus  eedrtu.    Near  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow  are  found  the  large  and  showy 
flowers  of  the  gentian  plant  swertiaa,  pamaa- 
sias,  peony,  and  tulip,  with  otners  more  peculiar 
to  the  Indian  Alps."  The  tropical  vegetation  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  is  found  at  a  considerable 


elevation,  where  sheltered  valleys  &vor  their 
growth.  Wheat  is  cut  at  the  altitude  of  10,000 
feet,  c^sicums,  turmeric,  and  ginger  at  4,000 
feet.  The  true  Indian  region  includes  in  its 
productions  all  the  tropic^  plants  and  trees 
which  dense  forest,  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  bathed  in  continual  moisture,  will 
produce,  while  on  the  ascending  highlands  we 
meet  with  the  productions  of  more  temperate 
climates.  The  sapan,  the  teak,  the  bamboo, 
grasses  which  grow  to  canes,  and  reeds  that 
shoot  up  into  the  dimension  of  trees,  are  found 
in  the  swamp  and  jungle.  In  the  open  grounds 
the  palm  and  cocoanut,  the  banyan  tree,  man- 
goes, plantains,  bananas  guavas,  the  hazel  nut, 
indigo,  maize,  cotton,  hemp,  sesamum,  and  a 
countless  profbsion  of  the  most  gorgeously  col- 
ored flowers,  make  up  the  general  idea  of  the 
Indian  flora.  The  Ohinese  flora,  with  other 
peculiarities,  possesses  the  tea-plant,  whose  suc- 
cessful cultivation  is  eonflned  at  present  to  the 
region  on  the  eastern  lowland,  between  the  80th 
and  88d  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Attempts 
have  be«i  made  to  introduce  it  into  that  part 
of  the  Indian  region  which  most  resenables  its 
native  habitat;  but  although  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  Assam,  as  a  matter  of  sdentiflc  enter- 
prise, it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
as  yet  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. — ^Asia  is 
probably  the  original  habitat  of  all  the  domes- 
tic animals  which  have  become  so  indispensa- 
bly useful  to  mankind:  the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  dog,  the  cameL  Few  of  these  spedes 
are  now  to  be  met,  even  in  Asia,  in  a  really 
wild  state.  The  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts, 
and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  have  been  re- 
nowned from  the  earliest  ages  for  their  incom- 
parable horses.  Of  oxen,  there  are  4  distinct 
mcies :  the  Indian  ox  (M  Indiou»%  remarka- 
ble for  his  haunch,  and  held  saored  by  the  Hin- 
doos ;  the  yak  (^  ^nmntMis),  of  central  Ada. 
with  silky  tail,  used  for  military  standards  and 
fly-flaps ;  the  ouflEalo  {boi  Imbaltu)^  a  huge  un- 
wieldy and  ferocious  brute  in  his  wild  state, 
but  docile,  though  somewhat  stupid,  when  do* 
mesticated ;  the  gayal  {hot  ga/ocnu),  of  Indo* 
China.  Amonff  goats  the  Cashmere  variety  is 
world-finmous  mr  the  silky  hair,  of  which  the 
rare  shawls  are  made.  Of  sheep,  the  fkt-tailed 
Persian  breed  is  remarkable.  Dogs  of  all  kinds 
and  varieties  abound  in  Asia.  The  pariah  dog 
of  Hindostan  does  the  duty  of  a  publio  scaven- 

Sir,  and  another  breed  does  the  same  duty  at 
ecca.  The  Persian  greyhound,  and  the  great 
mastiff  of  Thibet,  are  the  noblest  of  the  canine 
species.  Among  the  oamivora,  the  Ben^ 
tiger  is  the  most  terrible,  and  a  singular  cir- 
cumstanoe  is  narrated  of  this  animal,  that 
during  summer  he  ranges  in  the  phiina  be- 
yond the  Himalaya.  The  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros  are  great  among  pachydermata. 
The  musk  deer  is  a  remarkable  ruminant 
confined  to  Asia.  Out  of  all  the  known  spe- 
des of  animals,  422  are  stated  to  belong  to  Asiai 
and  of  these  288  are  peculiar  to  that  conti- 
nent—The islands  of  Asia  indude  the  EoorileS| 
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the  Jftpaneee  isUinds,  the  Loo  Ohooe,  Formosa, 
tbe  Pldlippinea,  Oeylon,  the  great  islands  of  the 
equatorial  region,  Java  and  Smnatra,  Borneo^ 
Celebes,  the  Molaooas,  and  nnmerons  minor 
groups,  which  will  be  treated  under  their  re- 
spective  titles.  The  islands  of  the  equatorial 
region  are  distinguished  hj  the  same  general 
characteristics  of  climate  and  natural  produc- 
tions. One  point,  in  reference  to  the  human 
variety  by  which  they  are  inhabited,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  western  equatorial  ialanda,  con- 
tiguous to  the  continent,  are  principally  inhab- 
ited by  the  Malay  type.  In  the  great  island  of 
Papua,  though  not  at  an  extraordinary  distance 
from  the  ouer,  we  find  a  new  variety,  the 
Papuan,  which  has  gradually  extended  itself 
over  the  great  Australian  continent  and  Aus- 
tralasian islands.  This  variety  is  by  some 
writers  erroneously  likened  to  the  negro  race ; 
but  the  difference  is  marked  both  in  the  cranium 
and  fjftcial  outline,  and  in  pecuUaritiee  of  the 
body  and  lower  limbs.  There  is  more  affinity 
with  the  Malay  than  the  negro.  To  the  cotton 
plant  and  the  sugar  cane  are  added  those  plants, 
the  development  of  whose  aromatic  property 
requires  long-continued  diy  heat  Oinnamon, 
pepper,  ginger,  nutmeg,  together  with  the 
cocoa  pahn,  the  bread-fruit,  sago,  pi^w,  and 
banana,  now  appear  in  all  the  vigor  and  lux- 
uriance of  their  native  soil  and  atmosphere. 
The  carnivorous  animals  decrease  in  number 
and  ferocity,  their  place  being  supptied  by  the 
quadrumana  and  the  reptiles,  whose  venomous 
powers  are  in  the  highest  degree  of  concentra- 
tion. In  PapuA  the  phalangers  appear  in  strong 
numbers,  the  marsupials  become  a  more  im- 
portant class,  and  the  bird  <tf  paradise  is  a  mag- 
nificent addition  to  the  feathered  tribes. — ^The 
mineral  wealth  of  Asia  consists  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, ttxe  Ural  and  Altai  being  particularly 
rich  in  mineral  deposits.  Iron  is  found  in  all 
the  hill  regions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great 
central  pkteau.  Goal  is  found  in  China,  in 
Turkev,  and  Japan.  In  India,  veins  of  coal 
have  been  profitably  worked  for  many  years. 
Mercury  is  found  in  China,  Thibet,  Japan, 
India,  and  Ceylon ;  lead  in  China,  in  the  Altai, 
Siam,  Japan,  Peroa,  Arabia,  and  the  Taurus. 
Of  precious  stones,  the  diamond  is  found  in 
India  and  Siberia ;  rock  crystals  and  amethysts 
in  the  Altai,  Himalaya,  and  Ural;  the  jade 
stone,  in  Toorkistan;  the  beryl  in  the  B^al 
range  of  the  Altai ;  lapis-LusuU  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus.— The  kaolin  clay  of  Japan  and 
China  enables  those  nations  to  reach  tiieir  un- 
attainable perfection  in  porcelain  manufieicture. 
The  petroleum  of  the  Caspian,  the  asphaltum 
of  the  Dead  sea,  the  bitumen  ot  the  Euphrates, 
are  remarkable  productions.  Rock  salt  is  found 
in  the  Ural,  and  the  Altai  while  common  salt  is 
found  on  the  surface  throughout  Asia.  The 
organic  remains  of  northern  Siberia  are  pecu- 
liarly worthy  of  notice,  possessing  an  interest 
faic  beyond  the  ordinary  fossils  <xf  the  geologist 
Animals  of  extinct  species  have  been  found  im- 


bedded in  ice,  and  preeerved  by  Bstnral  pro- 
cess,  in  all  the  perfection  of  their  ordinal  fom. 
— ^If  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  hisU»ry,  we  reco;. 
nize  in  this  division  of  the  world  tiie  probable 
birthplace  of  mankind,  as  determined  inde- 
pendentiy  of  revelation.    From  Ana  originated 
also  the  greatfeligious  movements  of  msnkisd ; 
Pantheism  and  Buddhism ;  the  Monotheism  A 
the  Jew,  witii  its  obligation  to  extirpate  idola- 
try ;  the  pure  and  benevolent  fiiitii  of  the  Chris- 
tian; the  divine  unity  of  Mohammed,  witii  his 
ii^unction  of  compulsory  acknowledgment  that 
there  is  but  one  God  and  that  Mohanuned  is 
his  prophet    Northern  and  centinl  Ana  is  the 
great  parent  hive  from  which  swarms  have 
issued  to  root  up  the  ancient  landmarks  a&d 
overthrow  kingdoms.    Alaric,  Attila,  Geng^ 
Khan,  Tamerhme,  are  familiar  names,  but  how 
many  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history  1   Far 
off  in  eastern  Asda  the  torrent  of  migratiBg 
nations  had  been  set  in  motion  centuries  before 
our  era.    The  earliest  known  is  '^  the  attack  d 
the  Hiungnu  (a  Turkish  tribe),  on  the  fair-haired 
and  blue-eyea  perhaps  Indo-Germanic  popular 
tion  of  the  Usun,  dwelling  adjacent  to  tiie  i  aeti 
Getffi  in  the  upper  valley  of  Hoang  Ho  in  north- 
western China.   This  desolating  torroitpnxfeed- 
ing  from   the  great  wall  erected  against  the 
mungnu  (214  B.  C.)  to  the  most  western  parts 
of  Europe,  moved  through  central  Asia  north 
of  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya.''    Asia  was  the 
seat  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Peraan,  asd 
Macedonian  empires^  the  mightiest  of  antiquity 
except  the  Roman.    Thegreat  cities  of  Babyloo, 
Nineveh,  8usa,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  Ctea^n, 
Seleucia,  Palmyra,  the  citiea  of  Asia  Minor, 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  with  others  equally  memorable 
in  history,  keep  before  our  mmds  the  ancieat 
glories  of  Aoatic  power  and  dcHninicm;  while 
in  after   ases   Bagdad,  Baasorah,  Damascai 
Aleppo,  and  even  the  distant  Samarcand  aod 
Balkhinthewildsof  central  Ana,  beq»eak  the 

S regress  of  civilization  and  intelligence.  Wh^ 
oes  not  mankind  owe  to  Indian  eages  and  Chi- 
nese philosophers?  Fromthemtheancientsdrev 
their  inspuration.  The  priests  of  On,  or  Heli- 
opolia,  and  of  Thebes,  borrowed  the  secrets  d 
nature  from  India.  Pythagoraa  and  the  Greeks 
acknowledged  the  source  from  whence  thor 
knowledge  sprang.  The  Macedonians,  victo- 
rious in  arms,  could  not  emulate  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  the  Bramins.  From  Asa 
proceeded  all  the  science,  all  the  philosophy  of 
antiquity,  whether  drawn  team  the  long  cats- 
\ogae  of  nets  recorded  ^  the  sages  of  Chaldea, 
wnoee  chronology  at  Biabylon,  as  known  to 
Aristotie.  extended  back  to  2400  B.  C.,ordra^ 
from  the  lore  of  India  and  China.  ^Intheearlj 
twilight  of  history  we  perceive  sev^sl  shining 
points  already  established  as  oentrea  of  civiliza- 
tion, radiating  simultaneously  toward  each  otii* 
er."  The  investigations  of  tiie  learned  Lepsios 
have  discovered  drawings  and  inaoriptiona  in 
the  Egyptian  tombs  which  take  back  the  epoch 
of  a  consolidated  dvilisation  in  £gypt  to  8400 
B.  C.    In  the  days  of  Abraham  a  kingdom  ia 
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all  its  political  proportions  \b  anthenticated. 
There  is  every  probability  that  this  civilization 
was  drawn  from  the  fountain  head  of  intelli- 
genoe  in  northern  India  or  Ohina.    The  regular 
ohrooologyofthe  Chinese  goes  back  to  2700 
B.  0.,  or  1600  years  before  the  nege  of  Troy« 
ILuiy  literary  monnments  of  the  18th  centory, 
B.  0.,  remain,  and  in  the  12th,  Tscheuli  records 
the  measorement  of  the  lengtii  of  the  solstitial 
shadow,  which  was  so  exact  that  Laplace  found 
it  accordant  with  the  theory  of  the  iteration 
in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.    In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  as  to  Indian  records  and  an- 
tiqaitiefl,  the  history  cannot   be   established 
satisfactorily  anterior  to  1200  B.  0.,  but  some 
of  the  Sanscrit  writers  have  traced  out  a  period 
of  4000  years  B.  0.    The  great  era  of  modem 
oriental  histoiy  dates  from  the  establishment  of 
Mohammedanism   and   the   downfiill   of  the 
Roman  and  Persian  empires.    A  second  epoch 
may  be  said  to  oommence  with  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  by  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
this  is  properly  only  the  inauguration  of  new 
commercial  relations   between   the   southern 
peniosala  of  India  and  the  European  powers. 
The  rise  of  the  East  India  company  and  the 
establishment  of  the  British  empiro  in  India, 
form  the  epodi  from  which,  in  ail  probability^* 
future  historiana  will   date   the   changes   in 
southern  Asia.     The  introduction  and  propa> 
gBtion  by  Mohammed  of  a  new  form  of  religious 
beHef,  set  the  primitive,  vifforous,  and  highly 
imaginative  inhabitants  of  t^e  Arabian  penin« 
sola  in  movement.    Passing  over  the  various 
djnastiea  of  the  caliphate,  we  come  to  about 
A.  D.  1000,  when  Sultan  Mahmond,  a  Khoras- 
san  chie(  having  subdued  Afghanistan  and  the 
csstem  part  of  Persia,  made  Ghmmee  his  capi- 
ta], and  swore  that  he  would  make  an  annual 
campaign  into  ibidia  for  the  establishment  of 
Kohammedanism  and  the  extirpation  of  idolatry. 
For  10  successive  years  he  crossed  the  Indus, 
earned  his  conquering   arms  into  the  great 
peninsula,   penetrated   as  far  as  Delhi;    but 
thongh  idways    sucoesBfol  in  his   forays,    he 
schieved  no  permanent  settiement    His  suc- 
cessors filled  the  throne  of  AfgT^<^nilyf■a|p  until 
1159,  when  Mohammed  Goree,  a  native  chid^ 
taio,  expelled  the  dynasty  of  Mahmoud,  sdb- 
oeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  carried  the 
tide  of  conquest  as  far  as  the  Ganges.    In  the 
west  the  energy  of  Mohammedanism  was  dis- 
played in  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  sultans 
^  ^^gypt)  Damascus,  and  Trebizond,  to  the 
fivoes  of  the  emsaders,  and  the  active  bar* 
>B6ing  warfare  which  they  maintained  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
and  the  western  princes  (July  15, 1009),  and  by 
which  they  finally  expelled  the  Christians  from 
tbe  Holy  Land. — ^We  approach  a  period  from 
which  tiie  modem  relations  of  Europe  with 
central  Asia,  India,  and  China,  may  be  said  to 
Itave  taken  their  first  commencement.    In  1226 
another  of  the  mighty  migratory  movements  of 
cations  took  place.    A  vast  human  flood,  under 
^^en^  Ehioj  smged  in  from  the  plains  of 


oriental  Asia,  and  like  the  bursting  of  some 
upland  lake  spread  its  overwhelming  waves  in 
a  constantiy  increasing  circuit  until  further 
progress  was  stayed  by  exhaustion.  This  extra- 
ordinary movement  overwhelmed  China,  India^ 
western  Asia,  and  the  conquering  tide  roUea 
on  as  &r  as  the  centre  of  Europe.  The  sangui- 
nary  battie  of  Uegnitz,  in  which  Duke  Henry 
of  Silesia  fell  with  the  flower  of  Teuton  chival- 
ry, seems  to  have  stayed  the  course  of  this  terri- 
ble scourge.  The  Mongols,  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Genghis,  rotired,  but  their 
yoke  remained  firmly  fixed  on  Russia,  where  the 
Golden  Horde  held  sway  for  more  than  200  years. 
In  Bagdad  they  termhiated  the  dynasty  of  the 
Abbassides  and  the  office  of  the  Omra  al  Omrah. 
The  caliph  Mustanser  made  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. His  son  and  successor,  Mostassem,  led 
an  immense  army  against  the  invaders,  but  he 
fell  with  200,000  of  his  best  troops,  and  the 
oonqueror,  Hulaku,  took  his  seat  on  the  throne 
of  the  caliphs.  At  the  same  epoch  the  Mongds 
established  the  succession  of  Genghis  Elian  on 
the  throne  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Mo- 
hammed GorcNB,  thereby  founding  the  Mongol 
power  in  India.  (The  successors  of  Genghis 
were  subsequentiy  displaced  by  Tamerlane^s  de- 
scendants.) The  great  body  of  the  Mongols 
themselves  embraced  Buddhism,  but  at  what 
period  is  uncertain,  but  probably  after  the  death 
of  Genghis.  The  Mongols  of  India  adopted  the 
dominant  religion  of  northern  India,  in  which 
Mohammedanism  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
introduced  by  Bultan  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee. 
By  the  same  irruptive  movement,  the  native 
dynasty  of  the  Chinese  was  displaced,  and  a 
Mongol  line  of  sovereigns  set  up  m  their  stead, 
of  whom  Eublai  Ehan  was  the  first  and  ablest. 
The  conquerors  made  no  attempt  beyond  g^rasp- 
ing  the  supreme  rule.  The  inamense  numerical 
superiority  of  the  natives  compelled  the  invaders 
to  adopt  tiieir  manners,  customs,  and  language, 
while  the  Chinese,  accustomed  to  a  despotism, 
and  indifferent  to  a  change  of  masters,  remain- 
ed for  a  while  content  Hitherto  Asia  had 
been  known  to  Europeans  only  through  the  in- 
formation obtained  at  second  hand  by  the  Ve- 
netian and  Genoese  traders  with  the  Levant 
and  Egypt  The  productions  of  India  and  the 
far  East  found  their  way  to  Europe  by  the  Red 
sea  and  Egypt,  or  by  the  Persian  gulf,  connect- 
ed with  the  overhmd  caravan  routes  between 
Aleppo,  or  Damascus,  and  Bagdad.  An  inter- 
nal caravan  route  had  been  established,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  early,  between  Asia 
Minor,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  an- 
cient cities  of  Persia  and  Media.  The  Greeks 
of  the  Macedonian  empire  carried  on  a  caravan 
trade  between  the  cities  of  Babylcmia  and  Per- 
sia, and  north-western  India.  But  among  the 
fierce  tribes  of  Hyroania,  Aryuia,  Gedrosia, 
and  the  other  districts  of  Persia,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  there  was  much  commercial  inter- 
course.— ^In  the  middle  ages,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  the  long- 
established  regular  lines  of  communication  be- 
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tween  tho  Mediterranean  and  principal  cities  of 
Persia,  and,  by  means  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  through  Bassorah  to  the  Persian  golf,  and 
thence  to  the  ocean,  were  soon  adopted.  From 
these  cities  not  only  was  an  inland  commerce 
carried  on  among  themselves,  hot  from  Tehe- 
ran, by  way  of  Nishapoor,  Herat,  and  Oabool, 
the  road  was  open  into  northern  India,  and  by 
way  of  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  Caahgar,  and 
Yarkand,  the  road  was  opened  to  the  Tbibe- 
tian  platean,  and  to  the  northern  declivities  of 
the  Himalaya.  The  conquests  of  the  Mongols 
of  the  Tartarian  steppes,  and  southern  Russia, 
were  also  the  means  of  creating  an  intercourse 
in  that  direction.  The  conquests  of  the  sav- 
age tribes,  which  in  the  course  of  29  years 
had  penetrated  from  the  Chinese  wall  to  Cnr 
cow,  in  central  Europe,  and  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  western  Asia,  induced  a 
feeding  of  terror  in  Christendom.  The  monks, 
Jolm  di  Piano  Oarpini,  and  Nicolas  Ascelin, 
were  sent  to  Batu  Khan,  at  Earakorum,  and 
in  1248,  Bubmguia,  or  Ruysbroek,a  Brabanter, 
waa  sent  to  Mangu  Khan,  the  successor  of  the 
great  Genghis.  These  men  were  sent  as  mis- 
sionaries, from  some  vague  hope  of  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  the  Mongolians,  and  even 
of  inducing  them  to  cooperate  with  the  western 

g)wers  in  the  conquest  of  the  Mohammedans, 
ubruguis  has  left  some  interesting  accounts  of 
the  Mongols,  and  of  their  capital.  In  fact, 
he  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  European  who 
has,  from  personal  knowledge,  given  any  ac- 
count whatever  of  the  great  countries  whicdi 
the  ancients  distinguished  by  the  vague  name 
of  Scythia,  and  of  which  very  little  has  been 
gleaned  fh)m  the  works  of  the  Arabian  geog- 
raphers. He  recognized  the  identity  of  the 
Huns,  Bashkirs,  and  the  Hungarians,  with  the 
Fin,  or  Uralian  type.  He  found  (Gothic  tribes 
still  preserving  their  language  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Crimea.  Twenty-five  years  after  Bubm- 
guia, the  celebrated  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  also 
travelled  in  central  Asia  and  Mongolia.  He  re- 
sided for  a  period  at  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan, 
the  conqueror  of  China,  by  whom  he  was  held 
in  great  estimation.  He  was  employed  by  that 
sovereign  in  various  ways,  and  was  governor  of 
the  province  of  Eiang  Nan.  Marco  Polo  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  the  Herodotus  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  fh>m  him  we  have  an  admirable 
account  of  central  Asia,  China,  and  India,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which,  though  once  doubted,  has  been 
amply  confirmed  by  modem  travellers.  Great 
part  is  derived  from  his  own  personal  recollec- 
tions, the  rest  from  compilation  and  informa- 
tion, in  which  it  is  thought  by  orientalists  ihat 
he  borrows  from  the  Chinese  writers,  especially 
the  travels  of  Hinan  Tsang,  a  Buddhist  pil- 
grim of  the  7th  century. .  The  communications 
opened  with  central  Asia  by  the  spread  of  the 
Mongol  empire  from  Moscow  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia,  and  the  information  brought  to 
Europe  by  Bubruguis  and  Marco  Polo,  served 
to  increase  the  yearnings  for  participation  in 
the  fabubus  wealth  of  the  East.    These  led  to 


the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopeb^ 
Bernardo  Diaz,  and  the  sea  passage  to  Incua  by 
Yasco  da  Gama  in  the  15th  century.— Before 
that  epoch,  however,  some  not  unimportaDt 
political  changes  had  taken  place  in  western 
Asia.    The  vast  Mongolian  empire  of  Genglug 
had,  affcer  a  few  generations,  crumbled  avay. 
The  tribes  from  whom  the  giurds  of  the  throne 
and  person  of  the  oa^hs  had  been  chosen, 
driven  from  their  native  plains  by  the  Mongo^ 
had  assumed  the  position  of  independoit  con- 
querors, and  had  founded  the  Ottoman  empir& 
In  1299  Othmau  led  his  followers  into  the  an- 
cient province  of  Bithynia,  nearly  opposite  By- 
jBantium,  and  made  Broussa  his  capital.  The 
able  and  energetic  Amurath,  and  his  terrible 
son   Bsjazet,  soon   overran   the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  crosnnginto  Europe,  poBsesBed 
themselvee  of  the  Byzantian  provinces.   But  a 
new  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  no  less  fearfol  in 
its  accompaniments  than  the  former,  now  swept 
over  Asia.    Tamerlane  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  restoring  the  empire  of  Genghis.    Settingbis 
hordes  in  motion,  ne  passed  like  an  avengiog 
whiriwind  from  the  wall   of  China  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  smiting  down 
and  crushing  every  nation  and  dynast j  which 
opposed  his  progress.    For  a  short  period  the 
Mongol  and  Ottoman  stood  fine  to  face.   Bat 
two  such   neighbors    could   not  long  remain 
quiescent.    Their  vast  forces  met  on  the  phuns 
of  Angora  (A.  D.  1402),  to  contend  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.    The  forces  of  B^mi 
are  said  to  have  numbered  500,000  fighting 
men,  while  Tamerlane's  masses  were  still  more 
numerous.     Bidazet  suffered  a  most  complete 
overthrow,  and  was  himself  taken  prisoner. 
But  the  Ottoman  power,  though  shuceiL  was 
not  broken.    The  vigor  of  Amurath  III  re- 
stored it,  and  in  1458,  his  successor,  Moham- 
med II.,  rode  through  the  breach  into  Constan- 
tinople, after  one  of  the  most  terrible  neges 
and  valiant  defences  recorded  in  historj.   Un- 
der Solyman  the  Magnificent  (A.  D.  1520-'56), 
tiie  Ottoman  empire  reached  its  present  limits  in 
Asia,  comprising  Asia  Mnor,  Syria,  the  ooontry 
as  £eu*  as  tne  Tigris,  and  Arabia.    A  quarter  of 
a  century  after  the  permanent  establishment  of 
Mbhammedanism  in  Constantinople,  Bernard 
Diaz  doubled  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  (A.1). 
1486).    Three  years  afterward,  Yasco  da  Gtm 
arrived  at  Oalicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
Da  Gama  made  an  alliance  with  the  rsjah  of 
Gidicut,  and  on  his  return,  Almeida  and  hk  8o^ 
cesser,  Albuquerque^  were  sent  out  and  formed 
Portuguese   settlements.     The   city  of  Ooa, 
which  had  belonged  to  ther^ah  of  the  Deccai^ 
was  besieged  and  c^tured  (A.  D.  1510),  and 
beoune  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  empin 
in  the  East    At  this  period,  so  pregnant  with 
political   consequences   to    Asia,  Ohina  iras 
in  the  hands  of  a   Chinese  dynasty.  vMch 
had  been  established  in  1857  by  the  extirpation 
of  the  Tartar  descendants  of  Knblai  KhazL 
In  central  Asia  the  empire  of  Tamerlane  hsA 
rapidly  broken  up.    The  thrones  of  Samarcand, 
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Ispahan,  Aijy;haniitaii,  and   Ehoraasan,  were 
^ed  by  descendants  of  Genghis  or  Tamerlane. 
A  namber  of  petty  ehiefe  maintained  their  inde- 
pendenoe;  and  the  Uzbecka,  the  aaocessors  to 
the  country  and  predatory  habits  of  the  Tnrka, 
hATSsaed  sJl  the  territories  within  their  reach. 
At  the  same  point  of  time  in  which  Albnqnerqne 
was  founding  European  dominion  in  India,  Baber, 
the  great  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  was  medi- 
tating the  restoration  of  his  ancestral  empire  in 
northern  India,  and  had  already  commenced 
that  career  of  action  and  enterprise  which  re- 
snlted  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  design. 
In  Persia  the  first  of  the  Sufi  dynasty  had  just 
ascended  the  throne:  the  promoter  of  those  re- 
ligious diferences  of  Soonneee  and  Sheeahs 
which  have  proved  the  sooroe  of  irreconcilable 
enmity  between  Turk  and  Persian.    The  Portn- 
goese  soon  extended  their  relations  with  the 
inhabitants  and  princes  of  the  Decoan,  and 
Albuquerque  directed  a  sacceasfnl  expedition 
against  Malacca,  where  he  received  the  snbmis- 
fion  of  the  keys  of  Pegn  and  Siam.    He  also 
seised  Ormna  at  the  month  of  the  Persian  golf 
In  1518,  in  consequence  of  his  reports,  an  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  China  which  was  well  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  Portngnese,  having  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  ^ain  the  favor  of  the  court  of 
Pekin  by  extirpating  a  band  of  pirates  that  in- 
fested the  coast,  permission  was  given  them 
tosettle  in  the  country,  and  Macao  was  assigned 
as  a  residence.    From  this  point  and  from  Goa 
they  directed  their  operations,  and  in  60  years 
were  masters  of  the  Spice  islands,  and  monopo- 
lized the  whole  trade  of  the  eastern  ocean ; 
the  Moguls  themselves  purchasing  from  the 
Portuguese  the  productions  which  they  brought 
from  more  distant  parts.    The  subjugation  of 
northern  India  by  the  emperor  Baber  in  1527, 
and  a  succession  of  able  princes,  Hnmaiyoun, 
Akbar,  Jehaufflr,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Anrungzebe, 
consolidated  toe  empire  of  tiie  Moguls  in  India. 
Abbas  the  Great,  the  shah  of  Persia,  was  con- 
temporary with  Aurun^be,  and  raised  the 
Persian  empire  to  its  highest  pitch  of  modem 
greatness,  while  the  vigorous  opposition  which 
he  maintained  against  the  power  of  the  Otto- 
mans, compelled  them  to  turn  their  attention 
to  their  eastern  territories.    Europe  owed  a 
respite  from    the  sultan's   oonquenng   arms. 
During  this  reign  a  battie  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Usbecks  took  place  near  Herat,  in 
which  the    Usbeck   power  was  broken  and 
Khorassan  relieved  from  their  incursions. — ^The 
brilliant  anoceases  of  the  Portuguese  in  India 
inspired  adventurers   of  oUier   nations  with 
hopes  of  wealth.    But  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1600  that  the  English  East  India  company  was 
formed,  and  in  1612  English  Victories  were  es- 
tablished by  leave  of  the  native  autiiorities  at 
Sorat,  Ahmedabad,  Oambay,  and  Gogo.    The 
jealousy  of  tiie  English  adventurers  at  the 
power  of  the  Portuguese  soon  induced  them  to 
join  with  Shah  Abbas  in  reducing  the  isUmd  of 
Ormna,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
Portagiaese  ever  since  its   a^xure  by  Albu- 


?ierqne,  in  1607.  Accordingly,  in  1682,  the 
ortuguese  were  driven  out,  and  Ormus  again 
passed  into  the  power  of  the  Persians.  From 
this  the  English,  however,  derived  no  immediate 
advantage.  In  1641  the  native  dynasty  of  the 
Chinese,  which  had  held  the  throne  of  Pekin 
for  nearly  8  centuries,  was  terminated  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  manoarin  Listching,  and  the 
Mantchoo  Tartars  again  ruled  the  vast  empire 
of  China.  In  1640  the  settieraent  of  Maoras 
was  founded  by  the  East  India  company ;  in 
1645  the  factory  which  formed  the  foundation 
of  Calcutta  was  established,  and  in  1664-^5,  after 
a  contest  with  the  Portuguese,  they  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  the  island  of  Bombay. 
The  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Anrungzebe  and 
the  conmiencement  of  the  18th  century  was 
marked  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  Mahratta 
powers,  a  confederation  of  Hindoo  chiefs  in 
India.  At  the  same  period  the  English  East 
India  company,  which  had  been  unsuccessftd 
as  a  trading  undertaking,  was  reiH-ganized,  and 
in  1708  a  new  body  of  adventurers  was  formed, 
and  admitted  to  a  participation  in  its  rights  ana 

eivileges.  This  body  was  destined  before  the 
pse  of  a  century  to  acquire  and  consolidate 
a  larger  and  more  powerftil  empire  than  had 
ever  oeen  governed  by  the  Moguls  in  India. 
Other  European  trading  companies  beside  the 
English  and  Portuffuese  had  also  obtained  a 
footing  in  India.  The  Dutch,  after  their  eman- 
cipation from  the  Spanish  dominion,  had  ap- 
pUed  all  their  energies  to  foreign  commerce 
and  to  the  formation  of  foreign  settiements. 
In  this  they  had  been  eminentiy  successflil. 
The  French  under  the  fostering  care  of  Colbert 
sent  out  adventurers,  and  opened  a  direct  trade 
with  the  Indies.  AU  these  European  settle- 
ments entertained  the  deepest  jealousy  of  each 
other,  and  self-defence,  both  from  each  other 
and  firom  the  native  power,  compelled  them  to 
keep  up  some  degree  of  military  force.  The 
Portuguese  indeed  were  under  the  dominion  of 
a  viceroy,  whoHSurrounded  himself  with  all  the 
pomp  and  state  of  a  native  prince.  In  1716  a 
deputation  went  frt>m  the  English  company  to 
the  court  of  Delhi  in  reference  to  some  conces- 
nons.  It  happened  that  the  emperor  Ferok* 
sheer,  the  great  grandson  of  Anrungzebe,  was 
seized  with  a  severe  illness.  Dr.  Hamilton,  a 
phyridan  to  the  company,  cured  the  emperor 
of  his  malady,  which  had  baffled  the  skul,  or 
rather  ignorance,  of  the  court  physician.  In 
gratitude  the  emperor,  at  Dr.  Hamilton's  re- 
quest, granted  permission  to  the  company  to 
purchase  87  townships  in  Bengal,  beside  other 
valuable  privileges  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  Calcutta's  future  greatness.  On  the  death 
of  Aumngzebe  in  1707,  after  a  rei^  of  48 
years,  during  which  he  had  brought  the  whole 
peninsula  under  his  power,  the  affiiirs  of  the 
empire  had  rapidly  imlen  into  conftision.  The 
Manrattas  attained  great  power.  The  various 
rafahs  became  virtually  independent,  acknowl- 
edging only  a  nominal  alle^ance  to  DelhL 
The  disorders  which  the  firm  hand  of  the 
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Mognl  emperor  bad  sappreased,  reappeared, 
and  the  vast  territory  was  torn  to  pieoes 
by  internal  diasensions.  The  position  of  af- 
fairs in  India  in  1750  is  thns  desoribed  bj 
an  eloquent  living  writer  :  "A  series  of 
nominal  soToreigns,  sank  in  indolenoe  and 
debauchery,  sauntered  away  life  in  sednded 
palaoes,  chewing  bang,  fondling  concnbinea, 
and  listening  to  buffoons.  A  series  of  ferocious 
inyaders  had  descended  through  the  western 
passes,  to  prey  on  the  defenceless  wealth  of 
tiindostan.  A  Persian  conqueror  crossed  the 
Indus,  inarched  through  the  gates  of  Delhi,  and 
bore  away  in  triumph  those  treasures  of  which 
the  ma^oifioence  had  astounded  Roe  and 
Bemier;  the  peacock  throne  on  which  the 
richest  jewels  of  Golconda  had  been  dispos* 
ed  by  the  most  skilful  hands  of  Europe,  and 
among  others  the  inestimable  'mountain  of 
light.^  The  Ajbhan  soon  followed  to  complete 
the  work  of  devastation  which  the  Persian 
had  begun.  The  warlike  tribes  of  Rajpoots 
threw  off  the  Mussulman  yoke.  A  band  of 
mercenary  soldiers  occupied  Bohilound,  The 
Sikhs  ruled  on  the  Indus.  The  Jauts  spread 
terror  along  the  Jumnah.  The  high  lands 
which  border  on  the  sea-coast  of  India  pour- 
ed forth  a  yet  more  formidable  race — a  race 
which  was  long  the  terror  of  every  native 
power,  and  which  yielded  only  after  many 
desperate  and  doubtfiil  struggles  to  the  fortune 
and  genius  of  England.  It  was  under  the  reign 
of  Aurungzebe  that  this  wild  dass  of  plunderers 
first  descended  from  the  mountains ;  and  soon 
after  his  death  every  corner  of  his  wide  empire 
learned  to  tremble  at  the  mighty  name  of  the 
Mahrattas.  Many  fertile  viceroyalties  were 
entirely  subdued  by  them.  Their  dominions 
stretched  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea. 
Their  captains  reigned  at  Poonah,  at  Gaulior. 
in  Guzerat^  in  Berar,  and  in  Tanjore.  Nor  did 
they,  though  they  had  become  great  sovereigns, 
therefore  cease  to  be  freebooters.  They  still  re- 
tained the  predatory  habits  of  their  forefathers. 
Every  region  that  was  not  subject  to  their  rule 
was  wasted  by  their  incursions."  In  I74d,  war 
having  broken  out  between  England  andFituice, 
Labourdonnais,  the  French  governor  of  the 
Mauritius,  conducted  an  expedition  against 
Madras,  the  chief  British*  settlement  in  India, 
which  capitulated  on  the  understanding  that  it 
should  be  ransomed.  Dupleiz,  governor  of  the 
French  settlement  of  Pondicherry,  had  other 
views.  He  had  conceived  the  ambitious  scheme 
of  consolidating  the  states  of  Hindostan  into 
one  mighty  empire,  of  which  he  himself  should 
be  the  prime  head  and  governor.  This  scheme 
involved  the  destruction  of  the  British  settle- 
ments,  and  accordingly  at  the  instigation  of  the 
natives  secretly  promoted  by  himself,  he  re- 
moved the  En^ish  authorities  and  proceeded  to 
carry  his  great  schemes  into  accomplishment, 
always  under  the  excuse  of  supporting  a  native 
local  interest.  The  first  movements-  of  the 
French  and  their  native  allies  were  completely 
suocessfuL    English  interests  were  on  the  verge 


of  ruin  when  the  daring  eourage  and  military       I 
genius  of  Robert  Olive  saved  the  settlements 
with  a  couple  of  hundred  Europeaas  and  800 
Sepoys.    He  attacked  and  earned  the  city  of       j 
Arcot,  which  he  held  against  the  utmost  efforts       I 
of  the  allies.    Dupleiz  was  not  a  soldier.   The       ! 
management  of  operations  in  the  field  was  left 
to  native  oommaoders.    dive,  who  though  tied 
to  the  civil  service,  was,  as  a  contemporaiy  aaid, 
*^bom  a  soldier,"  compelled  his  assailants  to       { 
raise  the  siege.    This  decided  the  fate  of  India. 
Once  launched  on  the  tide  of  victoir,  the  pdioy 
of  merest  expedien<7  prevented  the  company 
from  retracing  their  steps  or  refonng  the  ad- 
vantage proffered  by  oircumstancea.    In  a  few 
years  the  French  power  was  annihUated,  and 
by  the  year  1760  a  partnership  of  traders  in 
England  had  subdued  the  finest  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  abounding 
in  manufacturing  towns  possessed  of  an  im- 
mense  populaticm  and  yielding  a  magnificat 
revenue.     From  that  time  the  limits  of  the 
British  empire  in  India  have  gone  on  steadily, 
increasing  with  but  few  reverses.     HyemaH, 
Tippoo  Saib,  and  theMahrattaa,  were  the  great 
enemies  which  they  had  to  meet  in  the  field. 
The  battles  of  Plassey  and  Assaye  told  the  sq- 
periority  of  European  disdpline  against  irrega- 
lar  forces,  however  brave. — ^Turning  from  tiie 
progress  of  European  power  in  southern  Asia, 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  north.    We  hsTe 
i^eady  seen  that  on  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Mongols,   the   Russians  were    fdaced  imder 
tribute  to  the  Gkdden  Hwde.    After  Ivan  the 
Terrible  had  rescued  the  nation  from  this  dia- 
gn^teful  servitude,  it  happened  that  a  Cossack 
ohief^  Jermack,  havins  been  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  his  crimes,  offered,  if  re- 
leased, to  extend  the  dominion  of  Rossis  into 
Asia.    The  conditions  were  accepted,  and  Je^ 
mack,  at  the  head  of  his  Oossacks,  invaded 
Bibena,  and  in  a  battle  fongfat  near  Tobolsk 
established  himself  and  gradually  brought  all 
northern  Asia  under  Russian  supremacy.   The 
comprehensive  intellect  of  Peter  the  Great  saw 
the  means  of  extending  Russian  influence.    He 
navigated  the  Volga,  and  appreciated  the  uses  to 
which  the  Oaspian  might  be  applied  In  Rtssian 
relations   with   central    Aaia.     An  alliaaoe 
was  formed  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  in 
1722  Peter  led  an  army  through  the  passes  of 
the  OaucasuB  to  the  assistance  of  the  sbah, 
against  the  Afghan  invaders.    The  footing  once 
obtained  in  central  Asia  by  the  Russians  has 
never  been  relinquished.    6j  open  war  or  un- 
der the  still  more  dangerous  maax  of  firiendship, 
the  court  of  Ruaoa  has  maintained  its  grasp 
on  the  feeble  court  of  Teheran.    A  plot  was 
even  concocted  with  Turkey,  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  Persia,  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Persian  kingdom,  but  this  was  defeated  by  th^ 
sudden  vigor  and  energy  of  the  usurper,  Nadir 
Shah,  who  for  a  brief  ^>aoe  restored  the  wan- 
ing glories  of  the  Persian  name,  and  passing  the 
Indus  pursued  a  career  of  conquest  as  isr  ss 
Delhi.     During  the  return  of  his  amy  hiden 
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inAk  plander,  he  vas  murdered  hf  some 
matiBeers,  and  again  the  Persian  empire  waa 
dismembered,  — A^hauiatan  being  erected  into 
an  independent  kingdom,  bj  Ahmed,  one  of 
Nadir's  followers.    Daring  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  the  lu^^ratta  war  in  India 
occupied  British  attention.    On  the  condosion 
of  this  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  by  the 
remodelling  of  native  goTcmments  was  suc- 
cessfully   carried   on.    In  tiie  second  quarter 
the  war  with  China,  Afghanistan,  and  Siode, 
has  taken  place,  and  vast  extension  of  territory 
has  resulted.    Important  changes  will  no  doubt 
follow  upon  the  suppression  of  the  great  Bengal 
rebellion  of  1857,  which  is  not  yet  concluded 
as  this  article  goes  to  press. — ^In  northern  and 
central  Asia  the  Russians  have  been  occupied 
during  the  present  century  in  organizing  the 
detaila  of  their  goTemment^  and  fortifying  their 
influence  oyer  the  native  tribes,  especially  in 
Persia  and  in  Mantchooria,  where  they  have 
lately  taken  possession  of  the  valley  of  the 
Amoor.    Permanent  routes  of  communication 
have  been  established  between   Europe  and 
Asia,  both  by  land  and  water.    The  intdli- 
genoe  which  was  formerly  communicated  from 
Europe  to  China  in  6  months,  more  frequently 
a  year,  ia  now  regularly  transmitted  every 
fortnight  and  occupies  2  months,  while  the 
abolition  of  the  ezduaive  trading  privileges 
of  the  East  India  company,  has  opened  tiie 
whole  south   of  Asia   to   the  commerce  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been   found  a  formidable  competitor.     The 
poHtioal  distribution  of  Asia  is  predsely  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  configur- 
ation of  the  sur&ce,  and  the  natural  barriers 
to  internal  communication.     The  same  gen- 
eral political    ouUlnes  which   have  obtained 
for  unknown  centuries,  still  obtain— nlynasties 
have  jisen  and  fallen,  conquerors  have  appeared 
and  disappeared,  like  fiery  exhalations,  but  the 
general  political  divisions,  stamped  by  nature 
and  retained  by  the  unalterable  character  of  the 
people,  still  remain.    The  drainage  areas,  the 
plains  and  lowlandsi  the  climatology,  which 
we  have  passed  in  brief  review,  have  deter- 
mined the  permanent  kingdoms  and  empires  of 
Aaia,  and  have  affixed  to  them  that  character 
of  durability  which,  contrasted  with  tiie  mo* 
bflitj  and  restiessness  of  the  West^  seems  to 
endue  all  things  eastern  with  a  perennial  and 
unalterable  character.    The  Russian,  Chinese, 
Indian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  dominions,  occupy 
the  mass  of  Asia.    Turkey  and  Persia  divide 
the  western  plateaus  of  Iran  and  Arabia.    The 
Indian  empire  occupies  the  plains  and  uplands 
of  Hind,  south  of  the  Himalaya  and  Hindoo 
Koosfa.    The  Chinese  dominions  include  the 
alluvial  lands  of  China  proper,  with  a  part  of 
the  eaatem  plateau,  while  Russia  rules  over  the 
Siberian   lowlands  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Hant<^oo   tribes.     Central  Asia  is  under  no 
government  worthy  of  being  so  called.     Of 
the  roving  tribes,  the  Kirgheez  Tartars   are 
in  process  of  absorption  by  the  BuesianB.    The 


Mongols  acknowledge  a  limited  alliance 
to  China,  Thibet,  under  its  peculiar  priest- 
govenmient,  is  also  under  nominal  subjec- 
tion to  the  Chinese.  The  only  really  inde- 
pendent sovereign  in  independent  Tartary  la 
the  savage  and  sanguinary  despot  of  Bokhara. 
The  peninsi^a  of  Indo-China  is  divided  into  the 
kingdoms  of  Burmah  and  Biam.  The  political 
influences  of  Asia  are  balanced  by  British 
supremacy  in  the  south,  and  Russian  in  the 
north.  The  2  great  powers  have  long  an- 
tagonized each  other  at  the  court  of  Persia, 
the  key  to  central  Asia  and  northern  In- 
dia. The  deserts  of  Ehiva.  long  thought 
impassable,  have  been  traversed  by  the  untiring 
perseverance  of  Russian  generals ;  and  a  perma- 
nent footing  has  been  obtained  for  Russia  in 
the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  and 
in  eastern  Persia  by  treaty  concluded  in  1857. 
In  China,  too,  Russian  influence  is  ffreater  thfm 
that  of  any  otiier  nation.  The  Chinese  vol- 
untarily exclude  themselves  from  interest  in 
Asiatic  politics;  but  internal  wars  in  that 
kingdom  may  yet  produce  a  renewal  of  those 
tremendous  movements  which  we  have  seen 
affect  the  remotest  borders  of  Europe.  In 
the  west,  Turkey  holds  nominal  power  over 
Arabia;  but  so  entirely  nominal  is  it,  that  she 
cannot  protect  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca 
without  the  aid  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  Her 
influence,  therefore,  in  Asiatic  affairs,  is  a 
cypher.  The  empire  of  the  east^  with  all  its 
concatenation  of  high  interests  to  mankind, 
lies  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

ASIA  MINOR.    See  Anatoua. 

ASIATIC  SOCIETIES.    See  Soonrr. 

ASIMAGOMT,  a  large  lake  in  Upper  Canada, 
in  lat  48<>  86'  K  long.  S6''  80';  lengtii  12 
miles;  average  breadth  8  miles;  it  dischlvges 
into  Lake  Superior. 

ASINARI,  Fbdsbioo,  oonte  de  Camerano, 
an  Italian  warrior  and  poet,  a  native  of  Asti  in 
Piedmont,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  His  tragedy  H  Tancredi  is  consider- 
ed one  of  the  best  Italian  tragedies.  It  waa 
first  published  under  the  titie  of  GUmundct,  and 
erroneously  attributed  to  Torquato  Tasso. 

A8I0LI,  BoNiFizio,  an  Itauan  composer  of 
music,  bom  at  Corregio  about  the  year  1769. 
As  a  boy  he  was  precocious,  and  at  8  years  of 

X  composed  without  instruction.  In  1709, 
r  a  succeeeAil  career  in  Turin,  Venice,  and 
other  Itidian  cities,  he  established  himself  in 
Milan,  as  musioil  director  to  the  viceroy,  and 
renuiined  there  for  about  14  years.  He  was  a 
good  melodist. 

ASIRMINTAR,  an  active  volcano,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Onekotan,  one  of  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Eoorile  islands,  lat  49"^  40'  K.  long.  155^ 
8'E. 

ASEELOF,  JoHAK  EaiBTOEmi,  a  Swedish 
ioumalist,  bom  in  1787,  began  life  as  emplovee 
m  the  public  service,  after  having  graduated  as 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Lund. 
In  the  Polyphem^  a  weddy  paper,  which  he 
founded   in    1809,  and   conducted  till   1819, 
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be  opposed  the  Gallic  tendency  of  the  bo- 
called  classical  or  academical  school,  and  thus 
contributed  in  some  measure  to  nationalize 
Swedish  literature.  From  1812  to  1821  we 
find  him  engaged  in  various  capacities  in  the 
service  of  Sweden.  His  last  achievement  in 
the  latter  year  in  connection  with  a  convoy  of 
com  to  Italy  fiuled  to  give  satis&ction.  He  was 
connected  with  journalism  in  1816  and  1816 
as  editor  of  the  Lifvet  ceh  JOud&n^  and  in  the 
subsequent  year  as  conductor  of  a  political  pe- 
riodical, in  which  he  had  Count  Schwerin,  and 
other  eminent  public  men  for  collaborators. 
His  editorial  fame  was,  however,  chiefly  due  to 
his  conduct  of  a  partisan  journal,  known  since 
1829  under  the  name  of  SceMka  Minervti^ 
which,  owing  to  his  intimacy  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Swedish  cabinet,  contained  accurate 
and  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  ministerial 
movements,  and  of  political  afiEaira  generally. 
In  1840,  however,  when  a  new  ministry  unc<m- 
genial  to  AskelOf  *s  royalistic  partisanship  came 
into  office,  his  paper  lost  its  official  flavor. 

ASKEW,  Anne,  whose  name  is  sometimes 
spelled  AsoonoH,  or  Ascitb,  an  English  Prot- 
estant lady,  who  was  burned  at  Smithfield,  July 
16, 1546.  She  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
with  superior  intellectual  culture,  had  read  and 
studied  the  Scriptures,  and  espoused  the  reform- 
ed opinions.  Her  husband,  named  Eyme,  was 
a  strong  Catholic,  and  turned  her  out  of  doors. 
She  went  to  London  to  sue  for  a  separation, 
and  attracted  the^ympathy  of  the  queen,  Cath- 
arine Parr,  and  many  of  the  court  ladies.  Her 
denial  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  eucharist  caused  her  arrest  and 
committal  to  prison.  When  examined  before 
the  lord  chancellor  Wriothesley,  Bonner,  bish- 
op of  London,  and  the  lord-mayor  of  that  city, 
she  was  asked.  Whether  the  priests  cannot  make 
the  body  of  Christ?  She  answered,  *^I  have 
read  that  God  made  man,  but  that  man  can 
make  God  I  have  never  yet  read."  Yet  Bur- 
net sa;^8,  that  after  much  pains  she  signed  a  re* 
cantation  acknowledging  that  the  natural  body 
of  Christ  was  present  m  the  sacrament  after 
the  consecration,  whether  the  officiating  priest 
were  a  man  of  holy  or  of  evil  life.  Her  recanta- 
tion did  not  save  her.  She  was  recommitted 
to  Newgate,  and  asked  to  disclose  who  were 
her  correspondents  at  court.  She  refused  to 
reply,  and  was  racked  in  the  presence  of  the 
lord  ohanceller,  but  would  disclose  nothing. 
Her  fortitude  probably  saved  the  life  of  the 
queen.  As  she  was  not  able  to  stand  after  the 
torture  she  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  stake, 
and  suffered  along  with  four  others.  She  un- 
derwent this  last  trial  with  the  same  courage  as 
the  former. 

ASLAN,  or  Asohani,  or  Aslani,  the  name 

S'ven  to  the  Dutch  dollar  in  most  parts  of  the 
Bvant.  The  word  is  of  Turkish  origin  and  signi- 
fies a  lion,  which  is  the  figure  stamped  on  this 
coin. 

ASMANNSHAUSEN,  avUlage  on  the  Rhine 
in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  in  the  borou^  of 


BOdesheim,  of  600  inhabitants.  It  is  fiunousfor 
the  wine  of  Asmannshausen,  one  of  the  best 
red  Bhenish  wines.  Some  judges  prefer  it  to 
Burgundy.    Its  value  lasts  only  3  or  4  jean. 

ASiiODMUS^  or  Asm odi,  in  Hebrew  an  eyQ 
demon,  wh6  is  mentioned  in  the  later  Jewiih 
writers.  In  the  book  of  Tolnt  he  is  described 
as  murdering  the  7  husbands  of  Sarah,  oae  af- 
ter the  other.  In  consequence  of  this  he  has 
been  fiicetiously  termed  the  evil  spirit  of  mtt^ 
riage,  or  the  demon  of  divorce.  In  the  Tal- 
mud he  is  called  the  prince  of  derila,  and  is 
said  to  have  driven  King  Solomon  oot  of  his 
kingdom.  Tobit  got  rid  of  him  by  prayer  and 
fasting.  Asmod»U8  is  the  hero  of  Le  Sage's 
novel  Le  diable  haiteux. 

ASMONE  AN8,  a  family  of  kings  who  reigned 
over  the  Jews  126  years.  From  the  handBof 
the  Ptolemies  Judeaa  passed  f  198  B.  0.)  under 
the  rule  of  the  Syrian  kings,  m  the  person  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  At  his  death  the  gov- 
ernment fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes.  The  intrigues  for  the  office 
of  the  high-priesthood  (in  oonsequence  of  the 
political  power  attached  to  it  by  the  elder 
Antiochus,  who  had  made  the  hi(^  priest  pro- 
curator of  the  province)  resulted  in  a  popular 
insurrection.  This  so  incensed  Antiochus  Eptpb- 
anes,  that  he  resolved  on  crushing  this  poli- 
tico-religious importance  of  the  Jewidi  prov- 
ince. He  therefore  not  only  put  down  the 
insurrection  with  great  slaughter,  but,  as  a  more 
complete  demolition  of  the  insurrectionary 
cause,  ordered  that  the  Jews  should  change 
their  monoth^stio  worship  and  address  sappli- 
cations  and  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Olympmt 
whose  statue  he  had  caused  to  be  set  up  cm  die 
altar  in  the  temple.  This  ofifence  to  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  the  people  was  too  great, 
and  a  violent  popular  resistance,  headed  by 
Mattathias,  great  grandson  of  Asmoneus,  vas 
the  result  Here  is  the  beginning  (^  the  Asmo- 
nean  dynasty,  though,  in  the  person  of  Hatta- 
thias  and  his  4  elder  sons,  it  is  styled  the  Mae- 
cabman  dynasty,  while  the  Ajsmoneaa  proper  is 
considered  as  commencing  in  Jonathan,  his  6th 
son,  because  under  him  first,  in  consequence  of 
an  alliance  with  Rome,  did  the  prorinoe  of 
Judsdaei^oy  an  established  independenoe  of  the 
Syrian  power.  The  Asmonean  authority  d^ 
scended  through  a  sucoesuon  of  kings,  who 
ruled  with  gref^r  or  less  success,  to  Hyrcaniu 
II.  He  was  supplanted  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  had  so  ingratiated  himself  into  the  fa^or 
of  Cssar,  that  he  received  the  i4>pointment  to 
Judeea  as  a  Roman  province.  At  once  to  pao^ 
and  destroy  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  he  married 
Mariamne,  the  granddausfater  of  Hyrcanos,  and 
appointed  Ari^bulus  Dl.,  who  would  have 
been  the  Asmonean  heir,  high  priest  Soon 
after,  fearing  the  influence  of  Anstobalns,  he 
caused  him  to  be  drowned,  and  so  ended  (35 
B.  0.)  the  Asmonean  line,  and  Jud»a  ^iSSfA 
under  the  Roman  power.  Josephus  gives  a 
lengthened  account  of  this  political  period.  » 
is  abo  narrated  in  the  i^pocryphal  books  of  the 
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Maooabees.  The  Jews  enjoyed  miiohpro6perit7 
tmder  the  Asmoneftn  reign. 

ASOFUSy  the  god  of  the  river  Asopns  in 
PeloponnesoS)  was  a  son  of  Ooeanns,  or  Nep- 
tone.  He  was  married  to  Metope,  the  daughter 
of  another  rirer-deitjr,  by  whom  he  had  2  sons 
and  20  daughters. 

ASP,  a  name  given  to  more  than  one  speoies 
of  the  venomons  serpents.  By  naturalists,  it  is 
confined  to  the  wpera  (upi»j  which  is  a  native 
of  the  European  Alps.  Ilie  historical  asp,  with 
which  Cleopatra  is  believed  to  have  destroyed 
herself,  after  the  death  of  Antony — 

DelfberatA  morte  feroclor, 

tovte  llbarnts  sellioet  InTldeiM 
Prirato  deduct  superbo, 
Non  humills  mailer,  trlampho— 

is  generally  sapposed  to  have  been  the  eera»te$ 
ffauelquistii.    From  many  cironmstanoea,  how- 
ever, and  more  especially  from  the  description 
of  Pliny,  it  is  evident  that  the  asp  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  generally — and  it  is,  therefore,  to 
be  presumed  ihe  asp  of  Oleopatra— is  the  com- 
mon and  celebrated  Egyptian  species,  the  naia 
haje,  el  haje^  haje  nascher^  of  the  modem  Arabs. 
*^This  deadly  reptile,  which  is  a  dose  congener 
of  the  terrible  n&g  of  the  Hindoos,  naia  tripvr 
dimuj  ihe  cobradi  capello  of  the  Asiatic  Portu- 
guese, was  choeen  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as 
the  emblem  of  the  good  deity,  Onep\  and  as 
the  mark  of  regal  dignity.    The  front  of  the 
tiara  of  the  majority  of  the  statues  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities  and  kings,  is  adorned  with  this  ser- 
pent, and  Devon^s  figure,  with  the  forepart 
erect  and  the  wood  expanded,  represents  it 
nearly  as  it  appears  on  the  sculptured  stone.'* 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  nAg  is  still  worshipped 
in  some  of  tiie  temples  in  India,  where  the 
Hindoos  believe  that,  in  sagacity  and  the  ma- 
licious tenacity  with  which  this  serpent  treas- 
ures up  a  wrong  to  avenge  it,  it  is  in  nowise 
inferior  to  a  man.    This  would  alone  be  enough 
to  identify  the  saored  naia  of  Egypt  with  tae 
sacred  nig  of  Hindostan ;  particularly  when  it 
is  remembered  that  very  strong  reasons  exist 
for  believing  the  superstition  of  the  ancient 
BgTptaans  and  the  modem  Hindoos  to  be  almost, 
if  not  identically,  the  same.    In  proof  of  which, 
it  may  be  addnoed  that  the  Hindoos  of  Sir  David 
Baird's  army,  who  landed  fVom  the  Persian 
golf  to  cooperate  with  Abercrombie  against 
jNspoleon'B  lientenanta,  when  they  beheld  the 
colossal  idols  of  the  ruined  Egyptian  shrines  at 
Teatyra  and  Thebes,  acknowledged  them  for 
their  own  gods,  and  worshipped  tiiem.    The 
description  of  Pliny,  however,  while  it  identi* 
fies  the  aap  of  the  Roman  writers  unmistaka- 
bly with  the  hooded  el  hc^  is  doubly  curious 
as  referring  to  the  story  of  its  tenacious  memo- 
ry and  treasming  up  of  wrong ;  which  belief 
has,  therefore,  continued  uncl^nged  since  his 
day,  perhaps  since  the  day  when  the  magicians 
of  Pharaoh  converted  their  serpents  into  rods 
before  Moeeo — a  trick  resembling  which  is  still 
played  with  this  very  Bspy  by  the  serpent- 
Ghanners  of  the  preeoit  time^  who  have  the 


Sower  of  throwing  it  into  a  cataleptic  state, 
uring  which  it  is  as  rigid  and  immovable  as  a 
wand.  The  passage  of  Pliny  is  as  follows: 
'*  The  neck  of  the  asp  is  capable  of  distension, 
and  tiie  only  remedy  against  the  bite  is  the  im- 
mediate amputation  of  the  wounded  part.  This 
animal,  otherwise  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  has  a 
sentiment  or  rather  a  kind  of  affection,  truly 
wonderful  It  never  lives  alone,  the  male  and 
female  being  constantiy  found  toffether ;  and  if 
one  happens  to  be  killed,  the  otner  seeks  with 
the  utmost  fury  to  avenge  its  death.  It  knows 
and  selects  the  destroyer  from  among  crowds, 
it  follows  him  to  great  distances,  surmounts 
every  obstacle,  and  can  only  be  deprived  of  its 
revenge  by  the  most  speedy  flight,  or  the  inter- 
vention of  some  rapid  river."  Nor  will  it  be 
altogether  well  for  modern  philosophers,  or  for 
those  modems  who  deem  it  philosophy  to  deny 
whatsoever  they  do  not  understand,  too  much 
to  ridicule  the  statement  of  the  old  naturalist. 
Not  only  because  it  is  at  least  worth  the  while 
to  investigate,  before  discussing,  the  trath  of  a 
story  which  has  endured  unchanged  for  nearly 
18  centuries,  and  which  exists,  in  the  same 
form,  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
but  because  stories  of  old  writers,  long  held  in 
contempt  as  fables,  have  often  been  proved  to 
be  most  true;  and  because— more  pertinentiy 
—some  strange  facts  have  recentiy  come  to 
light  concerning  the  manner  in  which  serpents 
will  instinctivdy  find  the  way  to  the  place 
where  their  mates  have  been  killed,  and  of  the 
unnatural  affection  which  they  retain  for  theur 
carcasses.  The  el  haje^  naia  hofe^  or  haje 
nascher^  is  of  a  dark  and  greenish  hue  marked 
with  brownish,  is  hooded  like  the  cobra,  when 
it  expands  itself  in  rage,  but  wants  the  peculiar 
mark  on  the  back  of  tiie  neck  which  character- 
izes the  Asiatic  species,  and  which  has  been 
compared  to  a  pair  of  spectacles.  It  varies  in 
length  from  8  to  5  foot,  and  is  one  of  the  dead-- 
liest  serpents  known.  The  bite  produces  acute 
local  pain  in  the  first  instance ;  then  a  sense  of 
deadly  sickness ;  after  which  the  sufferer  falls 
into  a  comatose  state,  with  convulsive  fits,  each 
less  violent  than  the  preceding  one.  In  the 
last  of  these  he  dies,  usually  not  many  nunutes 
after  being  strack ;  although  that  must  in  some 
degree  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  tissue 
wounded.  Owing  to  the  almost  instantaneous 
dispersion  of  the  poison  through  the  blood,  it  is 
not  beUeved  that  excision  could  be  of  the 
slightest  utility;  nor  is  there  any  certain  anti- 
dote known,  against  the  deadly  fluid,  when  once 
introduced  into  the  veins.  When  she  was  bent 
on  dying,  Oleopatra  could  scarcely  have  found  a 
surer  or  more  painless  agent. 

ABPARAGU8  (Gr.  <nrapa<r<r»,  to  tear^  a  ge- 
nus of  perennial  plants,  deriving  their  name 
ftom  the  prickles  with  which  some  of  its  spe- 
cies are  fiu-niahed,  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
der of  the  liUacem^  to  the  sub-order  of  the  a^ 
paragea^  and  differing  only  in  the  fruit  from  the 
aephodelem.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by  tn- 
b^us  root-stocks,  branching  stems,  thread- 
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like  leaves,  jointed  pedicelfl,  a  6-parted  peri- 
anth, small  greenish-yellow  or  white  flowers, 
and  a  spherical  berry.  It  embraces  26  species, 
many  of  which  become  hardy  shrnba,  and  dimb 
with  their  spiny  branches  aa  if  by  tendrils.  A 
few  of  them  are  common  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  aroand  the  Mediterranean ;  most  of  them 
are  rare  and  of  little  importance,  and  none  are 
natiTcs  of  this  country.  Of  the  wild  species, 
the  most  widely  spread  are  the  aeutifolitu  and 
the  cUbtUy  the  neeole-leayed,  and  the  white,  the 
former  of  which  is  common  in  France,  Spain, 
Barbary,  and  the  Levant;  the  latter  b  fodndin 
the  same  countries,  France  excepted,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  white  and  flexuous  boughs  in 
the  midst  of  its  green  and  caducous  leaves;  and 
the  young  shoots  of  both  of  them  are  eaten  by 
the  Arabs  and  Moors.  But  much  the  best  known 
member  of  the  genus  is  the  officinalis^  the  com- 
mon or  garden  asparagus,  esteemed  as  adelicate 
culinary  herb  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  now  cultivated  in  nearly  tSl  the 
gardens  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  thought 
to  be  native  both  on  the  shores  of  England  and 
in  rocky  and  sterile  districts  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  MX  develop- 
ment, is  an  elegant  plants  from  8  to  4  feet  high, 
with  numerous  branches  loaded  with  fine  and 
delicate  leaves,  and  covered  with  small,  green- 
ish-yellow, bell-shaped,  and  almost  solitary 
flowers.  The  asparagus  served  upon  the  table 
is  the  young  and  tender  shoots  of  tiie  plant,  out 
when  but  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
prior  to  ramification.  It  loves  a  dry,  deep,  and 
powerfnlly  manured  soil,  and  is  raised  from 
seeds  either  planted  in  seed-beds  in  the  spring 
and  transplanted  the  next  year,  or  planted  at 
first  where  they  are  to  remain.  During  the 
first  a  years  the  yonng heads  should  not  be  cut; 
half  of  .them  may  be  cut  in  the  third,  and  after 
that  the  full  crop.  The  supply  will  begin  to 
diminish  after  10  or  12  years.  The  beds  for 
asparagus  are  usually  about  4  feet  broad,  and 
should  be  manured  and  trenched  at  least  2|  feet 
deep.  The  plants  are  in  rows  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  are  thinned  out  till  they  stand  about 
6  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row,  and 
in  growing,  a  cluster  of  heads  branch  from 
each  root.  The  crop  may  be  reaped  as  often  as 
it  appears,  being  cut  from  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  vet  the  plant  degenerates 
by  being  cut  late  m  the  season.  The  bed 
should  be  annually,  in  the  autumn,  replenished 
with  manure,  dug  in  between  the  rows  as 
deeply  as  possible  without  injuring  the  roots^ 
and  covered  with  pulverized  manure,  searweed, 
or  other  litter  during  the  winter,  as  a  protection 
from  the  frost  Asparagus  is  easily  forced  by 
the  use  of  hot-beds,  but  the  process  of  trans- 
planting always  injures  or  destroys  die  roots, 
imd  if,  instead  of  transplanting,  the  bed  be  cov- 
ered and  the  trenches  filled  with  hot  dung, 
which  mode  is  sufficient  to  forward  the  crop 
one  or  two  weeks,  care  must  be  taken  to  give 
the  plants  time  to  rest,  and  recover  in  the  later 
part  of  the  season. 


ASPASIA,  bom  in  Miletus,  was  a  danghter 
of  Axiochue,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
women  in  the  most  brilliant  times  of  Athens 
and  Greece.  She  united  to  beauty  and  womanly 
grace  a  great  and  varied  culture  of  mind,  and 
was  devoted  to  politics  and  oratory.  Her  house 
in  Athens  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
prominent  and  gifted  men.  Socratea  Yndted 
her  often,  and  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Socrates 
puts  into  the  month  of  Aspasia  the  beautiful 
obituary  speech  made  before  MenexenoflL  It 
is  said  that  she  taught  Pericles  the  art  <tf 
oratory.  A  deep  and  nnahaken  love  united 
both.  When  Pericles  was  sumamed  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus,  Aspasia  was  called  Hera.  Finally, 
rerides  separated  from  his  wife  and  eapoused 
Aspasia.  The  enemies  of  Pericles,  and  above 
all  Aristophanes,  accused  her  of  having  instiga- 
ted by  her  influence  the  war  with  the  Samians 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plutarch  denies 
this,  and  Thucydides  does  not  mention  her 
name  in  connection  with  the  subject.  The 
opponents  of  Pericles  publicly  accused  Afipams 
of  contempt  toward  the  godsL  Peridea  defend- 
ed her  before  the  judges  and  won  her  canae. 
He  had  a  son  by  her,  and  after  his  death 
Aspasia  married  Lysides,  a  cattle  dealer,  who, 
by  her  influence,  soon  became  a  very  eminent 
man  in  Athens,  in  antiquity  her  name  was  nsed 
to  describe  the  most  charming  women.  But  as 
in  Athens  foreign  bom  women  were  almost 
outlawed,  and  their  children,  even  if  bom  in 
lawful  marriage,  were  eonndered  as  illegitimate^ 
Aspasia  is  often  included  in  the  number  of 
celebrated  courtesans. 

ASPASIE  (Oablbmioxlu),  bom  in  17Y3,  exe- 
cuted in  1795,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  the 
terrible  women  of  the  French  rei^  of  terror. 
She  was  believed  to  have  been  in  a  Innaiic 
asylum,  almost  from  her  childhood  op  to  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  when 
she  effected  her  escape  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  exciting  events  of  the  day.  When  a  fan&- 
ine  desolated  Paris,  and  added  its  horroia  to  the 
other  horrors  of  that  blood-atained  era,  Aapasie 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  scarcity  was  arti- 
flcially  produced,  in  order  to  starve  the  people^ 
She  yearned  for  vengeance,  and,  after  having 
made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  aaaassinate 
Boissy  d^Anglas,  the  temporary  president  of  the 
convention,  whom  she  supposed  to  be  the  aathor 
of  the  famine,  she  put  hersell  on  the  1st  Prai- 
rial,  1795,  brandishing  a  kniie  in  her  hand,  at 
the  head  of  Uie  infuriated  women  who  invaded 
the  hall  of  the  convention.  They  flred  npon  the 
deputy  F^rand,  and  as  he  made  an  eff(»t  to  raise 
himself  from  the  ground  npon  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  the  ball,  Aapaste  rushed  fero- 
ciously upon  the  nnfortnnate  man,  gmaftKing 
his  head  with  her  wooden  shoes,  the  savage 
shouts  and  frantic  cheen  of  the  other  women 
making  the  bewildering  excitement  of  the 
fiendish  scene  perfectly  appallinff.  She  next 
pounced  with  her  knife  upon  Oambonlaa,  whose 
escape  from  her  murderous  attack  was  almost 
miraculous.    She  waa  arrested,  sentenoed,  and 
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executed  on  the  gaiQoline  on  the  24th  Prairial, 
1795.  She  obstinately  refnaed  to  disclose  the 
name  of  any  of  the  other  women,  never  lost 
even  for  a  single  moment  her  prond,  cool  self- 
poasesflion,  and  expressed  to  the  last  her  regret 
that  Boissy  d'Anglas  and  Oambonlaa  had  es- 
caped with  their  lives.  The  facts  of  her  life, 
as  recorded  by  history,  do  not  reveal  any  thing 
to  warrant  the  plea  of  insanity,  which  was  set 
up  upon  the  popular  belief  that  she  had  been 
m  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylnm.  She  comes 
before  ns  as  a  fimatioal  woman,  whose  passions 
being  wrought  np  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
excitement  of  the  times,  degenerated  into  a 
sanguinary  fory.  She  was  only  28  at  the  time 
of  her  death. 

ASPECT,  an  astrological  term,  occasionally 
.used  in  astronomy,  defined  by  Kepler  as  ^*  the 
angle  f<»rmed  by  the  rays  of  two  stars  meeting 
on  the  earth,  whereby  thdr  good  or  baa 
inflnence  is  measured." 

ASPEN,  a  species  of  the  great  gQuxiBpopulus 
(oH^or  fopdi)^  being  planted  in  pablic  places  by 
the  Romans)  or  popw,  of  the  family  amentaeea 
(katkin-bearers)  Jass.,  dicBcia  oetandria  L.  ament 
cjlindric,  scaleB  lacerate,  perianth  turbinate, 
obliqne,  entire,  anthers  8  to  80;  female  flower; 
stigma  4  deft,  capsule  superior,  2  celled,  2 
Talved,  many-seeded;  seeds  pappons.  The 
aspen  belongs  to  Lindley's  order  saticaeecB  (wil- 
lows). Of  about  40  species  of  poptdw,  belongs 
ing  to  Europe  and  North  America,,  the  aspen 
fiirnishes  8,  viz. :  P.  tremulcij  leaf-lobes  much 
developed,  teeth  distant,  smooth  on  both  sides, 
petioles  long,  vertically  compressed,  hence  trem- 
bling in  the  faintest  breeze;  bark  gray  or 
greenish;  roots  trailing  in  long  shoots;  easily 
pn^agated,  especially  in  sandy  soil;  wood 
white,  soft,  employed  for  small  utensils,  burn- 
ing r^d^  wiui  little  heat;  the  bark  contains 
tmnin ;  indigoioua  in  Europe.  P.  trmnuloidegf 
indigeooua  in  NorUi  America;  resembles  the 
preceding,  but  its  leaves  are  smaller,  suborbiou- 
late,  abruptly  acuminate,  serrulate,  pubeeoenL 
and  glanduloua  at  the  margin;  wood  lights  used 
sometimes  for  summer  hats ;  west  of  the  Missis* 
sippi  m  scanty  groups,  in  nant>w  valleys,  near 
^riogS)  it  is  smaller  than  in  the  north  and 
middle  states,  where  it  grows  to  about  20  feet 
P.grmdidmtata  (the  American  large  aspen), 
leaves  oval-acuminate,  unequally  and  sinuously 
gmt-toothed,  almost  glandless,  smooth  on  botix 
ndeS)  villous  when  young;  bark  smooth,  green- 
ish, unbroken ;  rare  in  the  middle  states.  All 
speaes  of  popului  contain  more  or  less  of  the 
febrifuge  aUtaloid  called  salicine.  The  buds  of 
many  are  coated  over  with  a  balsamic  resinous 
matter,  especially  the  P.  haliam\f<sra  or  taomna- 
^aea  of  SibOTia  and  Canada,  and  candieam 
(balmofGilead). 

ASPEBN  and  EesLiso,  a  town  and  vilkge 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube,  the  former 
about  half  a  league,  the  latter  about  3  leagues 
M>w  Vienna,  situated  on  the  great  meadowy 
plain  of  the  Marohfleld,  extending  from  the 
river  to  the  wooded  moiuntain  heights  of  the 


Bieamberg,  celebrated  Ibr  the  2  days'  terrible 
fighting  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  on 
May  21  and  22,  1809,  and  the  first  defeat  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  here  beaten  and 
forced  to  retreat  by  the  archduke  Charles. — ^In 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  Napoleon,  with 
the  grand  army,  had  made  his  way  through  the 
Tyrol,  up  the  rivers  Inn  and  Iser;  had  defeated 
the  archduke  at  EckmQhl;  forced  him  across 
the  Danube,  into  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  at 
Ratisbon,  which  he  took  by  assault,  thus  inter- 
posing between  the  Austrian  army  and  capital; 
and  then,  detaching  Davoust  with  40,000  men 
to  amuse  the  imperial  general,  had  descended 
the  Danube,  and  made  himself  master  of  Vien- 
na; while  from  the  Italian  side  his  lieutenants, 
Eugene  Beanhamois,  and  Macdonald,  were  ad- 
vancing victoriously  through  Dalmatia,  Cami- 
ola,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Muhr,  in  which 
Jellachich  was  severely  defeated,  to  join  their 
commander.  In  the  mean  time,  the  archduke 
Charles,  who  since  his  defeat  at  Eckmdhl  had 
been  moving  slowly  down  the  river,  on  the 
northern  side,  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to 
fight  at  advantage  and  rescue  the  empire  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital  itself  took  post  with 
his  army  on  the  Bisamberg,  over  against  the 
island  of  Lobau,  and  another  smuler  islet, 
which  here  divide  the  Danube  into  4  channels. 
—The  archduke  was  at  the  head  of  100,00Cf 
men,  and  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  being 
joined  by  his  brother,  the  archduke  John,  with 
40,000  more,  which  would  have  been  raised  to 
60,000,  had  that  prince  efifected  his  junction,  as 
he  was  explicitly  ordered  to  do,  with  Eolow- 
rat  at  Lintz,  and  which  would  have  occupied 
a  most  commanding  position  in  the  rear  of  Na- 
poleon, and  on  the  principal  line  of  his  commu- 
nications.— It  was  Napoteon^s  object,  who  had 
concentrated  under  his  own  orders  80,000  ad- 
mirable soldiers  ready  to  take  the  field,  includ- 
ing the  imperial  guard  and  the  reserve  cavalry 
of  Bessidres,  to  cross  the  Danube  and  give  bat- 
tle to  the  archduke,  in  the  hope  of  crushing 
him  before  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements. 
To  this  intent,  he  bridged  the  river  fi*om  the 
right  bank  to  the  island  of  Lobau,  with  a  struc- 
ture of  most  solid  materials,  supported  on  68 
lu*ge  boats  and  9  huge  rafts,  and  from  Lobau  to 
^e  Marchfield,  midway  between  the  villages  of 
A^em  and  Essling,  with  a  slighter  fabric  of 
pontoons;  and  on  tne  morning  of  the  21st  be- 
gan to  pass  his  troops  across,  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  and  diligence.  The  Austrian  command- 
er, from  his  mountain  position,  perceived  the 
rashness  of  the  manoeuvre,  by  wnich  the  em- 
peror was  pushing  his  vast  host  across  a  wide 
and  rapid  river,  by  means  of  a  single  bridgeu 
which  could  only  admit  of  a  slow  and  gradual 
defiling  of  the  men  of  all  arms,  over  its  long 
and  narrow  causeway,  difficult  to  cavalry,  yet 
more  difficult  to  artillery;  and  which,  in  case 
of  his  being  forced  to  retreat,  scarcely  offered  a 
possibility  of  saving  the  army;  and  perceiving 
it,  resolved  at  once  to  avidl  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  oruflhing  half  the  French  host  on 
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the  northern  bank,  while  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  either  in  the  acL  of  passing,  or  on  the 
southern  side.  Sending  orders  to  Kolowrat 
Nordman,  and  the  other  officers  in  command 
up  the  river,  to  prepare  boats  laden  with  heavy 
materials  and  combustibles  for  the  destruction  of 
the  bridges,  when  the  time  should  arrive^  the 
archduke  kept  his  great  army  out  of  sight, 
ordering  his  cavalry  and  outposts  only  to  make 
a  nominal  resistance,  and  then  to  fall  back  be- 
fore the  advance  of  the  French,  which  was  led 
by  Massena;  until  at  12  o^clock  the  movement 
of  the  enemy  was  sufficiently  developed,  above 
40,000  French  being  already  on  the  northern 
shore — ^to  justify  his  assuming  the  initiative. — 
At  that  hour,  descending  from  the  wooded 
heights  of  the  Bisamberg,  with  80,000  men,  of 
whom  14,000  were  splendid  cavalry,  and  288 
cannons,  he  precipitated  himself  upon  the  ene- 
my, making  the  2  villages  of  Aspem  and  Ess- 
ling,  on  Napoleon^s  flanks,  the  prmcipal  points 
of  his  attack ;  the  central  space  between  these 
2  strong  places,  which  were  built  of  stone,  with 
garden  walls  and  many  enclosures,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  tremendous  Austrian  batteries, 
guarded  chiefly  by  cavalry,  with  HohenzoUem's 
infantry  in  reserve  in  the  rear.  The  fighting 
on  both  the  flank  attacks  was  terrific,  and  the 
fury  of  the  assaults  and  obstinacy  of  the  de- 
fence almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  war. 
Both  villages  were  taken  and  retaken  several 
times,  and  so  terribly  did  the  Austrian  artillery 
devastate  the  French  lines,  that  Napoleon  or- 
dered a  grand  charge  of  cavalry  to  take  the 
batteries,  if  possible.  The  superb  French 
cuirassiers  of  the  guard  charged  with  their 
usual  impetuous  valor,  routed  the  Austrian 
horse,  and  would  have  carried  the  guns,  but 
that  they  were  hastily  withdrawn,  and  the  in- 
fantry formed  in  squares,  which,  as  at  Waterloo 
afterward,  defied  all  attempts  to  break  their 
impenetrable  formation,  and  at  last  defeated  the 
horse,  and  compelled  them  to  retire,  shattered 
and  decimated,  into  their  own  lines.  In  the 
mean  time,  Aspem  was  taken  by  the  imperial- 
ists, their  centre  was  gradually  but  irresistibly 
gaining  ground,  in  spite  of  the  gallant  devotion 
of  the  cuirassiers,  who  charged  again  and  again 
with  constantly  diminishing  numbers,  and  who 
alone  prevented  the  French  lines  from  being 
broken  through. — Night  brought  a  brief  cessa- 
tion of  the  strife ;  but  the  French  had  suffered 
a  decided  defeat  in  a  pitched  battle ;  their  1^ 
flank  was  turned,  their  centre  forced  back 
almost  to  the  bridges;  and  although  Essling,  on 
their  right,  had  been  defended  by  the  gallantry 
of  Lannes,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  Austriana^ 
who  slept  on  their  arms  among  the  French 
dead,  waiting  only  the  return  of  light  to  renew 
their  offensive  operations. — ^During  the  whole 
night,  however,  fresh  forces  were  deffiing  across ' 
the  bridges,  and  debouching  upon  the  March- 
field,  and  at  daybreak,  after  all  the  losses  of  the 
{preceding  day,  Napoleon  had  full  70,000  men  in 
ine,  while  Davoust  was  beginning  to  cross  over 
at  the  head  of  80,000  more.    The  battle  began 


by  renewed  attacks  on  the  two  disputed  vil- 
lages; Essling  was  carried  by  the  imperiaUsti, 
and  Aspem  retaken  by  the  French.    Bo^  Til- 
lages were  the  scene  of  desperate  fighting  all 
day  long,  and  both  were  taken  and  retaken  sey- 
eral  times  with  the  bayonet,  but  at  last  r^ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  who,  in 
the  evening,  advanced  their  artillery  beyond 
both  places,  and  actually  crossed  their  fire  upon 
the  rear  of  the  French.     But  during  tiiese 
bloody  conflicts,  NiH)oleon,  who  was  rdieved 
by  his  vast  accession  of  forces  firom  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  on  the  defensive,  had  recourse  to 
his  favorite  manoeuvre  of  an  overwhekning  at- 
tack on  the  centre.    At  the  head  of  a  huge 
column  of  above  20,000  infantry,  with  200  can- 
non preceding  them,  and  a  tremendous  eaviOry 
force  in  their  rear,  he  launched  Lannes  and 
Oudinot  directly  on  the  Austrian  centre,  where 
the  lines  appeared  the  weakest,  between  &e 
left  of  Hohenzollem  and  the  right  of  RoseD- 
berg.    At  first,  this  tremendous  attack  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  successful;  the  Austrian  lines 
were  forced ;  a  huee  ga^  made  between  Rosen- 
berg and  Hohenzollem,  mto  which  the  cavalry 
burst  with  appalling  fury,  and  cut  their  wc^ 
clear  through  to  the  reserves  of  the  prince  d 
Beuss,  far  in  the  rear;   and  already  the  cry 
went  abroad,  that  the  battle  was  lost;  bnt  the 
archduke  Charles  was  equal  to  the  emergency; 
the  reserve   grenadiers  were   brought  up  at 
double  quick  time,  and  formed  in  a  diecker  of 
squares;    the   numerous   dragoons  of  prince 
Lichtenstein  came  galloping  up  behind  them, 
and,  with  the  colors  of  zach^s  corps  in  his  own 
hand,  the  gallant  prince  restored  the  battle.— 
The  terrific  column  of  Lannes  could  advance  no 
further,  but  halting,  began  to  exchange  volleys 
with  the  squares,  and,  unable  to  deploy,  was 
crashed  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries, playing  on  it  at  half  musket  diot  In 
vdn  the  cavalry  charged  home  on  the  bayonets 
of  the  squares,  for  not  a  square  wavered  or  was 
broken;  and,  at  length,  the  Austrian  dragooBs 
of  the  reserve,  coming  up  with  loud  shouts, 
charged  the  cuirassiers  in  their  turn,  routed 
them,  and  drove  them  in  ccmfosion  back  n^cn 
their  infantry,  and   completed  the  disoraer. 
Immediately  after  this  repulse,  HohenzoUeni 
broke  through  the  French  lines  on  the  right  of 
^e   centre   with  6  Hungarian  re^ments  of 
grenadiers,  and  carried  all  before  him,  even 
to  the  rear  of  Essling.  which,  with  Aspem, 
were  both  carried  finally  by  the  imperialists. 
From  these  villages,  as  the  Austrian  centre  wis 
now  driving  all  before  it,  in  spite  of  the  unpflr- 
alleled  exertions  of  the  French  army,  which 
was  now  in  Ml  retreat  to  the  island  of  Loban, 
the  Austrian  batteries  crossed  their  fire,  with 
fatal  effect,  on  the  bridges,  every  shot  teDing  OQ 
the  crowded  masses  of  men  and  horses.— Mean- 
while, to  augment  the  perils  of  the  French,  the 
bridge  connecting  the  island  with  the  sootbem 
shore  was  broken  by  the  Austrian  fireboats  and 
rafts,  and  all  escape  from  the  island  was  ren- 
dered, for  the  moment^  imposaible.    Still,  with 
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onexampled  finnneas  the  rear-gaard  of  the 
French  held  the  Austrians  in  check,  until^  at 
midnight,  the  last  of  the  enemy  having  with- 
drawn from  the  field  of  hattle  into  the  island, 
the  thunder  of  the  Austrian  batteries  ceased, 
and  the  exhausted  artillerists  fell  asleep  beside 
their  gans,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  that  un- 
paralleled and  glorious  day. — Seven  thousand 
French  were  buried  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
the  victors;  29,798  were  carried,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  into  Vienna.  Lannes  and  St.  Hilaire 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterward.  On  the  side  of  the  imperialists,  87 
saperior  oflScers,  and  4,200  privates,  were 
killed;  beside  16,300  wounded.  But  the  victo- 
ry, gained  under  the  very  walls,  and  almost 
within  sight  of  the  capital,  was  complete;  the 
enemy,  broken,  defeated,  and  dispirited,  were 
cooped  up  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  island  of 
Lobaa,  and,  had  the  archduke  John,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  orders,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  with  60.000  fresh  men,  on 
the  morning  following  the  defeat  of  Aspern,  it 
were  difficult  to  say  what  might  not  have  been 
the  result. — Bat  Ni^oleon's  time  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  the  nations  were  yet  doomed  to 
snffer  4  years  longer,  before  the  final  downfall 
of  the  military  colossus  should  restore  them  to 
their  lost  freedom,  by  the  fields  of  Leipsic  and 

Waterloo.      

ASPHALTITES.  See  Dkad  Ska. 
ASPHALTCTH,  also  called  mineral  pitch, 
compact  bitumen,  and  Jews*  pitch,  the  last 
name  gl^en  it  from'  its  abundance  in  the 
lake  Asphaltites  or  Dead  sea  of  Judna.  It 
is  one  of  the  series  of  substances  resulting  firom 
the  changes  which  vegetable  matters  buried 
m  the  earth  haTe  undergone.  It  is  more  bitu- 
minous than  the  coals,  and  when  pure  is  of  the 
consistence  of  resin — ^but  this  varies  with  the 
temperature  and  with  the  amount  of  liquid 
bitumen  or  petroleum,  which  may  be  mixed 
with  it,  holding  the  more  solid  asphaltum  in 
solntioQ.  It  la,  moreover,  often  intermixed  with 
stony  substances,  and  is  even  known  to  contain 
80  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Pure  asphal- 
tom  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  dissolves  out 
of  it  about  5  per  cent,  of  a  resinous  substance, 
aod  ether  takes  up  20  per  cent,  of  another  resin, 
that  is  not  affected  by  the  alcohoL  It  yields 
also  a  volatile  oil.  The  remainder  is  a  sub- 
Btaoce  named  by  M.  Boussingault^  otpkalteM^ 
the  composition  of  which  is  Oaof  H|e,  O,. 
Asph^tum  bums  readily  with  a  red  smoky 
flame,  and  leaves  no  ashes  except  those  due  to 
its  impuritiefl.  It  is  but  little  if  at  all  heavier 
than  water ;  ite  color  is  black  and  dark  brown, 
and  does  not  soil  the  fingers.  It  melts  at  a  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  and  consequently  is 
onfit  for  Qse  as  fuel,  and  cannot  be  economically 
iised  for  gas.  Most  of  the  geological  forma> 
tions  contain  it,  but  it  is  particularly  common 
in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  calcareous  and 
Bsndy  strata.  In  the  primary  rocks  it  is  found 
only  in  small  veins.  It  is  obtained  in  large 
qnantitiea  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea^  in 


Judaea,  and  is  found  floating  upon  its  heavy  sa- 
line waters.  In  the  West  India  islands  it  is 
often  met  with,  but  most  frequently  the  bitu- 
men is  in  the  liquid  form  called  petroleum. 
The  ancients  made  much  use  of  this  substance 
as  a  cement,  and  many  varieties  of  it  are  well 
adapted  for  this  use.  The  walls  of  Babylon 
were  built  with  it  It  was  also  used  in  embalm- 
ing, probably  dissolved  in  naphtha  and  injected 
into  the  hollow  parts  of  the  body.  At  present 
it  is  employed  with  sand  and  gravel  for  making 
pavements  and  roofii  impervious  to  water;  and 
also  as  an  ingredient  for  the  varnishes,  called 
japans.  Dr.  Ure  recommends  it  very  highly 
for  concrete  for  walks — ^bnt  its  want  of  uniform- 
ity of  composition  and  uncertain  supply  in  this 
country  will  probably  prevent  its  taking  the 
place  of  coal-tar,  which  though  very  likely  in* 
ferior  to  some  qualities  of  asphaltum,  is  adapt* 
ed  to  most  of  its  uses.  The  subject  is  further 
treated  under  Bitumbn.  A  patent  for  making 
a  lubricating  oil  from  asphaltum,  like  that  ob- 
tained from  the  piteh  laKe  of  Trinidad,  has  re- 
cently been  obtained  in  England  by  Dr.  Simpson 
(who  first  applied  chloroform  as  an  ansssthetio 
agent!  of  Edinburgh  and  Prof.  W.  Thompson, 
of  Belrast.  The  asphaltum  according  to  the  in- 
vention is  first  distilled  at  a  temperature  a  little 
below  that  of  ared  heat.  This  produces  a  thick 
liquid,  which  is  agaui  distilled  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. The  second  distillation  brings  over  a 
more  limpid  liquid — a  fine  residuum  of  charcoal 
being  left  in  the  retort  This  oily  liquid  is  subject- 
ed to  stirringor  agitation  in  a  wooden  vessel  with 
about  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  impurities  unites  with 
the  acid,  and  when  allowed  to  settle,  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  dear  liquid  is  then 
drawn  ofi^  and  agitated  with  a  caustic  alkali  or 
mixture  of  quicldime  and  chalk,  allowed  to  set- 
tle and  the  clear  drawn  off.  The  resultant  oil 
is  then  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid  as  before, 
and  again  with  the  alkali  or  chalk,  allowing 
time  iiSter  each  operation  for  the  impurities  to 
settle.  When  the  oil  has  become  a  pale  yel- 
low color,  it  is  put  into  an  iron  retort  and 
distiUed  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  comes  over  as  naphtha. 
The  heat  is  then  elevated,  when  the  remainder 
comes  over  (leaving  but  a  small  residuum  of 
charcoal),  and  is  an  oil  nearly  limpid.  It  is  not 
equal  to  many  other  oils  for  lubrication,  but 
one  part  of  sperm  oil  mixed  with  nine  parts  of 
it  makes  a  cheap  and  good  oil  for  machinery. 
As  vast  quantities  of  oil  are  now  employed  for 
lubrication,  and  as  the  demand  for  it  must 
increase  with  the  progress  of  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  a  knowledge  of  every  new  source  fi^m 
which  a  supply  can  be  obtained  is  of  no  small 

importance. 

ASPHALTUM,  Abtipioiax,  a  preparation  of 
coal  tar  boiled  to  expel  the  volatile  oils, 
which  hold  it  in  solution,  and  the  water  it  con- 
tains. This  is  then  mixed,  in  its  condition  of 
boiling  pitoh,  with  broken  stones  (limestone  ia 
the  best),  and  finally  it  is  run  into  moulds 
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upon  a  large  table,  which  is  divided  into  oon> 
partments  to  g^ve  it  the  form  of  blocks ;  or  it 
18  applied  at  once  to  its  use  as  a  oorering  for 
roora,  bridges,  &c.  The  volatile  oils  maj  be 
collected  and  saved,  but  thej  are  commonly 
allowed  to  escape.  Two  bsdrreb  hold  about 
1,000  pounds  of  tar;  and  in  boiling  this 
quantity  one-fourth,  or  260  pounds,  is  lost,  of 
which  about  210  pounds  is  essential  oil,  and  50 
pounds  is  water.  The  remainder  is  fatty  pitch. 
As  the  oils  are  valuable  for  the  preparation  of 
Tarnishes  and  lamp-black,  and  lubricating  ma- 
chinery, and  may  be  used  for  adding  to  the 
illaininating  power  of  gas  by  passing  it  over 
theur  surface,  it  seems  that  more  attention  might 
well  be  given  to  its  preservation.  The  use  of 
asphaltum  for  cement  will  be  found  more  fully 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Bituxen. 

ASPHODEL  {(Mphodslu8\  a  genus  of  pe- 
rennial  plants  embracing  severd  omammtal 
species,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  liliacec^ 
and  to  the  sub-order  aaphodelea.  The  name  is 
of  Greek  derivation,  implying  the  peerless  or 
kingly  flower,  and  the  asphodds  have  long  been 
among  the  &vorite  ornaments  of  the  garden. 
They  are  all  natives  of  the  old  world,  and  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  sunny  districts  of 
Greece,  Sicily,  Asia,  and  Barbary.  The  genus 
comprises  12  species,  all  of  which  have  a  bul- 
bous root,  erect  undivided  stem,  long  leaves, 
and  showy  flowers  arranged  in  dusters,  which 
in  most  of  the  species  are  spikes.  The  luUus^ 
or  common  yellow  species,  is  an  old  inhabitant  of 
European  gardens,  into  which  it  was  introduced 
firom  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
branchless,  about  2^  feet  in  height,  has  scatter- 
ed, and  almost  pihform  leaves  sheathing  tiie 
stock,  and  flowers  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow. 
It  blossoms  during  6  weeks  in  mid-sunmier. 
The  ramowB,  or  white  and  branched  asphodcd, 
has  a  naked  stem  with  ramifications  near  the 
summit,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  spike 
of  white  star-shaped  flowers  having  their  petals 
streaked  with  purple.  This  is  the  famous  herb 
which  Homer  describes  as  growing  in  the 
meads  of  Elysium.  The  ancients  had  a  super- 
stition that  the  manes  of  the  dead  were  nour* 
ished  upon  its  roots,  and  they  therefore  planted 
it  in  the  neighborhood  of  sepulchres,  and  made 
it  sacred  to  Proserpine.  It  still  covers  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  old  Apulia,  where  it  Airnishes 
nourishment  to  the  sheep.  The  aUnu,  or  up- 
right asphodel,  differs  mm  the  preceding  by 
having  a  branchless  stem,  and  also  by  having 
its  flowers  a  little  smaller  and  nearer  together. 
The  other  species  of  asphodel  are  much  less 
frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  than  the  8  pre- 


AflPHYXIA  (Qr.  acr^^vfio,  formed  of  the 
privative  a,  ana  <r^v(iff,  pulse),  a  tempo- 
tary  or  a  final  suspension  of  the  motion  of 
^e  heart,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries. 
The  word  is  commonly  applied  to  suffocation, 
or  the  cessation  of  breathing,  irrespective  of 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  which  may  continue 
sometime  after  respiration  ceases. — ^Resoiration 


and  pulsatimi  are,  however,  so  intimatelj  con- 
nected with  each  other  in  the  continnance  of 
life,  and  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  re- 
storing animation  after  temporary  soffMation 
by  hanging,  drowning,  freezings  inhaling  nox- 
ious vapors,  and  by  other  accidental  causes  of 
aspliyxia,  that  no  real  inconvenience  ocean 
from  the  iq>parent  misapplication  of  the  words 
cessation  of  the  pulse,  to  the  more  promiDent 
correlative,  suspended  respiration. — The  prompt 
and  most  appropriate  means  of  restoring  life,  in 
cases  of  temporary  asphyxia,  have  caSM  forth 
some  most  excellent  remarks  from  learned  men, 
of  late,  and  caused  the  modes  of  treatment  for- 
merly adopted  to  be  modified  with  much  ad- 
vantage. Not  to  dwell  on  by-gone  methods, 
we  may  give  at  once  an  outline  of  the  sdentifio 
views  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  with  his  remaHra 
on  the  customarv  modes  ci  treatment,  and  bis 
reas<His  for  supplanting  them.  The  method  he 
proposes  is  termed  the  "  Ready  Method  in  As- 
phyxia,'' beicause  no  apparatus  of  anj  kind  is 
required.  ^^  The  main  indications  are  to  renev 
inspiration,  and  improve  the  circulation;  the 
means  are  physiological,  and  physcal.  All  ob- 
structions of  tiie  glottis  being  removed  bj  pUo- 
ing  the  patient  In  the  prone  position,  t.  e,  with 
the  face  to  the  ground,  in  which  position  anj 
fluids  and  the  tongue  itself  fall  forward,  oar 
first  effort  is  to  excite  respiration,  physiologi- 
cally ;  should  this  fail,  our  second  is  to  imitate 
the  acts  of  respiration,  mechanically.  Oar  next 
object  is  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  circula- 
tion, which  is  done  by  promoting  the  flow  of 
the  venous  blood,  and  to  restore  warmth  in  the 
limbs.  Here,  again,  as  we  proceed,  we  must 
revert  to  the  physiological  principle  of  exciting 
respiration  from  time  to  time.  All  these  indi- 
cations are  effected  by  the  following  short 
rules: 

1.  Treat  the  patient  inatantly,  on  the  epot,  in  th«  o(«i 
air,  freelj  ezponng  the  Ihoe,  neck,  and  cheat,  to  the  breeie, 
exeept  in  rery  severe  weather. 

S.  Bend  with  all  speed  for  medical  aid  and  tot  aitidtt  d 
clothing,  blankets,  ac 

L  To  dearths  throttL 

8.  Place  the  patient  ccently  on  the  ihoe,  with  one  vrirt 
under  the  ftyrehead.    (▲u  floida,  and  the  tongne  itself  tba 
ikll  forward,  and  learo  the  entrance  Into  the  windpipe  M 
IL  To  soBoUs  respiraHoii, 

4  Turn  the  patient  sllj^tlj  on  hia  aide:  applf  loaiC" 
other  irritant  to  the  nostrils ;  and  dash  cold  water  oa  tk« 
ikoe,  preTtonslj  rubbed  briakly  nntll  it  is  warm. 

If  there  be  no  success,  lose  no  time,  but  applj  the  8d  nte. 
IIL  T^imitaUretpiratiaZ 

a.  Beplaoe  the  patient  on  his  Imo. 

t.  Turn  the  body  gently,  bnt  completely  on  the  si^  m 
a  little  beyond,  and  then  on  the  hot,  alternately,  rep«s^ 
these  measures  deliberately,  efficiently,  and  peneTerinOTi 
ftfteen  times  in  the  minute,  only.  (This  number  of  thooae 
moYcments  per  minute  agrees  with  the  natural  order  of  r»> 
spiratoiy  thoracic  dilata^ns  and  contractions,  correapoBd< 
ing  with  a  slow  morement  of  the  heart,  averaclaK  Gome- 
thing  leas  than  tXxtj  pnlsationa  per  minute,  and  thenfon 
merits  due  attention.)  The  rationale  of  the  operatfoD  ta 
this :  When  the  patient  reposes  on  the  thorax,  thu  osTitf  li 
compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  bodr,  and  explrstioA  ii  F<^ 
moted ;  when  he  is  turned  on  the  side,  this  pressore  iin* 
moved,  and  inspiration  ia  Ikellitated. 

7.  when  the  prone  position  is  resumed,  make  eembM 
buteffldent  pressure  along  the  spine,  removing  it  unme* 
diately  before  rotation  on  the  side.  (The  first  measoro  WS* 
ments  expiration,  the  second  commences  inspiration.) 

rV.  2b  indues  circukMon  ttnd  trorMlA. 

8,  Continuing  these  measures,  rub  the  limbs  upward,  vita 
a  Arm  pressure  and  with  enei^,  using  handkerchief  A«. 
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9.  Beplaee  tho  patl«nt*8  wet  clotbinfc  hj  such  other  cot- 
criog  as  eu  be  Instantly  procnred,  each  bystander  sapply- 
Ing  a  coet  or  waistcoat  Meanwhile,  and  from  time  to  tunOi 
proeeed  to  the  fifth  rale. 

v.  2b  txeite  inapiroHon. 

IOl  Let  the  sarfkoe  of  the  bodj  be  shipped  briskly  with 
the  hand,  or. 

1 1.  Let  oold  water  be  dashed  briskly  on  the  sarlhoe,  pre- 
Tlooaly  nibbed  dry  and  warm. 

The  measnres  formerly  recommended  by  the 
medical  profession,  and  now  r^ected  by  those 
who  agree  with  Br.  Marshall  Hall,  are,  remoyal 
oi  the  patient,  as  inyolvinff  dangerous  loss  of 
time;  the  bellows,  or  any  forcing  instmment; 
and,  the  warm  bath,  as  positively  iqjnrions; 
galvanism,  and  the  inhaling  of  oxygen,  as  use- 
less.   "•  The  inhalation  of  dilate  pure  ammonia 
has  in  it  more  of  promise.'* — ^For  the  treatment 
of  still-bom  children,  excitement  of  the  skin, 
the  alternate  cool  and  hot  bath  (the  cool  tem« 
peratnre  being  60^,  and  the  hot  100^  of  Jah- 
renheit),   postural    respiration,   as    explained 
above,  and  rubbing  with  pressure  upwards,  are 
^e  remedies  approved  by  practical  success. 
As  many  practitioners  still  tiiink  well  of  the 
warm  bath,  as  a  means  of  resuscitation,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  give  the  rationale  of  the 
fatal  tendency  of  the  warm  bath  in  asphyxia. 
There  is  a  physiological  relation  between  the 
circnlation  and  the  respiration,  any  deviation 
£rom  which,  in  either  direction,  is  of  a  fatal 
tendency.    In  the  course  of  the  systemic  (not 
the  pulmonic)  circulation^  carbonio    acid   is 
formed;  in  r^iration,  the  oxyf;en  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  this  carbomc  acid  ia  snp« 
plied,  and  the   carbonio   acid,  so   formed,  is 
evolved  from  the  system. — ^The  inunediate  bane- 
fd  effects  of  the  suspension  of  respiration  arise 
from  the  privation  of  oxygen,  and  from  the  re- 
tention of  the  carbonic  acid  previously  formed. 
which  becomes  a  blood-poison.    An  animal 
placed  in  perfectly  pure  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  gas 
dies  instantly  in  v  ident  cony  uL^ions.   And  this  is 
donbtleBs  owing  to  the  privation  of  oxygen,  for 
carbonic  acid  gas  might  be  exhaled  into  nitro- 
gen or  hydrogen  gas.    But  an  animal  dies  also 
in  air,  consisting  of  such   a    proportion   of 
carbonio  add  with  oxy^n,  as  to  prev^t  the 
evolntioa  of  carbonio  acid  from  the  blood,  al« 
though  the  quantity  of  oxygen  might  be  so 
great  that  a  taper  blown  out,  and  burning  only 
as  a  spark,  would  be  instantly  kindled  Into  a 
flame.— If  without  produdog  effects  so  sudden 
as  those  here  described,  we  change  the  relative 
pcoportion  of  the  respiration  and  the  droula- 
tion,  morbid  phenomena  are  produced  special  to 
each  caae.    If  the  circulation  be  disproportion* 
ately  augmented,  carbonic  add  is  rormed,  and 
being  morbidly  retained,  slighter    oonvuLsion 
and  slower  death  ensue.    If  the  respiration  is 
nnduly  and  disproportionately  augmented,  the 
tanmtl  is  cooled,  for  mere  pulmonaij  respira- 
tion is  a  oooling  process,  bv  tiie  difference  of 
temperature  of  this  inspired  and  expired  air; 
and  in  this  case,  also,  the  animal  dies,  but  now 
from  loas  of  temperature.    This  latter  is  the 
case  in  the  asphyxiated  patient,  if  the  respira- 
tory movements  be  unduly  hastened,  that  ia 
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disproportionately  to  the  rapidity  of  the  re- 
maining circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in 
the  asphyxiated  we  exdte  the  circdation, 
without  simultaneously  and  proportionately  in- 
ducing the  respiratory  movements,  we  destroy 
the  patient  by  carbonic' add, '  formed  in  the 
course  of  that  circulation,  and  uneliminated  by 
respiration.  Ihis  statement  leads  to  the  proper 
snblect  of  these  observations,  i,  e,  the  rationale 
of  the  injurious  and  fatal  tendency  of  the  warm 
bath,  in  asphyxia,  for  it  is  injurious,  and  has, 
doubtless^  of  itself^  proved  fatal  in  cases  in 
which  the  patient,  without  it  would  have  spon- 
taneously recovered.  In  sucna  case,  it  is  sure- 
ly not  less  essential  to  the  progress  of  science, 
and  the  medical  art,  to  remove  error  than 
to  establish  truth.  Warmth  is  so  obviously  a 
stimulus,  and  a  stimulus  is  so  apparentiy  re- 
quired for  a  patient  taken  out  of  the  cold  wa- 
ter, in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  that  in  recommend- 
ing the  warm  bath,  we  seem  to  be  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and 
it  was  a  step  in  advance  to  entertain  a  doubt  on 
the  subject.  But  when  we  begin  to  experi- 
ment, we  learn  that  an  animal  deprived  of 
respiration  by  being  submerged  under  water, 
lives  longer  in  cool  water  than  in  warm  water, 
and  learn  to  consider  whether,  in  fact,  coolness  is 
not  more  favorable  to  life  in  the  asphyxiated 
from  submersion,  than  warmth.  We  recall  to 
mind,  too,  tiiat  animals  bear  abstraction  of  rea- 

Eiration  in  proportion  to  their  coolness.  The 
ibemant  Antm^lg  and  the  batrachian  tribes, 
will  scarcely  drown  at  all.  If  a  kitten  be  first 
cooled,  or  if  it  be  immersed  in  cool  water, 
it  will  not  drown  so  soon  as  it  wodd  do 
if  submerged  at  its  ordinary  temperature, 
in  water  of  the  same  temperature.  These 
frets  have  been  established  by  Edwards,  Brown- 
66quard,  and  Dr.  Marshall  HaU.  Again,  all 
have  heard  of  the  Grotta  dd  Oane,  at  Ni4>lea. 
The  poor  dog  is  put  into  the  carbonic  add,  and 
taken  out  asphyxiated  It  is  plunged,  not  into 
a  warm  bat^  but  into  the  water  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Lago  Agnano,  and  taken  out,  restored. 

ASHN  w  ALL,  a  town  upon  the  island  of 
•Ufmgfcnillft,  in  Navy  or  Umon  bay.  On  the 
K.  E.  point  of  the  island  there  is  a  lidithouse 
in  lat.  9^  28'  8(X'  N.  W  79^  58'  W.  This 
place  was  originally  founded  by  the  Panama 
railroad  company  as  their  Atlantic  depot,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  a 
New  York  merchant,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
projectors  of  the  railroad.  The  people  of  New 
Gr^iada,  to  which  state  it  bdongs,  have  never 
reoognlEed  the  name,  by  which  it  is  exdusivdy 
known  in  the  United  States,  but  still  persist  in 
cdling  it  Oolon.  Thesettiementofthetownwas 
first  commenced  in  1850,  when  the  engineers  and 
laborers  arrived  upon  the  island  of  Manzanilla  for 
the  purpose  of  mdcing  the  preliminary  survey 
for  tne  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
It  has  gradnaUy  grown  up  into  a  town  of  consid- 
erable importance,  with  the  progress  of  the 
great  entetrprise  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its 
origin,  and  now  contains  some  200  houses  and 
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abont  1,500  permanent  inhabitants.  Its  trade 
is  exclusively  dependent  Ti[>on  the  railroad,  and 
most  of  itei  people  are  employed  either  as  \ar 
borers  or  officials  in  oonneotion  with  that  en- 
terprise. The  bnildings  are  chiefly  hotels,  for 
t&e  accommodation  of  travellers  across  the 
isthmus,  warehouses  for  the  temporary  de^sit 
of  goods  in  tratuUu^  and  depots  and  offices 
belonging  to  the  railroad  company.  The  ship- 
ping IS  composed  of  steamers  plying  between 
Aspinwall  and  New  Tork,  Aspinwall  and  Ha- 
vana, A»pin  wall  and  New  Orleans,  en^tged  in 
the  Oaliiornia  trade,  and  the  English  West  In- 
dia mail  steamers,  which  stop  at  Aspinwall  in 
the  coarse  of  their  route  to  and  from  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  England.  In 
addition  to  these  steamers  there  are  occasional 
smidl  rigged  vessels  used  for  the  trifling  local 
trade  of  the  place.  The  island  of  Manzanilla, 
upon  which  Aspinwall  is  built,  lies  on  the  east 
of  Navy  or  Limon  bay,  near  its  opening  ft^m 
the  sea.  It  is  this  bay  which  forms' the  har- 
bors of  the  town,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  on 
the  west,  where  the  largest  ships  can  anchor 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore;  bat  such 
is  the  exposure  to  the  fierce  northers  which 
occasionally  blow,  that  no  vessel  is  perfectly 
secure.  It  is  intended^  however,  in  the  coarse 
of  time,  to  remedy  this  natural  disadvantage 
by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  fh)m  the  N. 
W.  point  of  the  island.  There  is  also  a  roadstead 
on  the  east  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  oon- 
aderable  depth  of  water,  but  it  is  seldom  en- 
tered by  large  vessels.  The  island  of  Manzan- 
illa  is  about  a  mile  in  length  and  a  half  mile 
in  width,  extending  north  and  south.  It  is  of 
coral  formation,  rising  but  a  few  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  Atlantic  at  high  tide.  UntU 
those  connected  with  the  railnxad  commenced 
clearing  it,  the  island  was  covered  with  a  forest 
of  mangrove,  mahogany,  and  manzanillA,  from 
which  the  island  derives  its  name.  From  the 
low  level  of  the  place,  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  great  accumulation  of  decompos- 
ing vegetable  matter,  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  abundant  rains,  the  island  is  exceed- 
ingly nnhealthy,  and  local  miasmatic  fevers 
are  greatly  prevalent — ^Aspinwall  being  the 
Atlantic  depot  of  the  Panama  railroad  is 
subject  to  a  periodical  excitement  each  fort- 
night on  the  arrival  of  travellers  to  and  from 
Odifomia.  Those  arriving  from  tiie  East  begin 
their  transit  across  the  isthmus,  and  those  from 
the  West  end  theirs  here.  When  these  transi- 
tory visitors  reach  Aspinwall,  there  is  ordinari- 
ly a  great  enllvenment  of  the  osually  dull  time, 
and  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  small  traders, 
innkeepers,  and  barkeepers,  depends  apon  these 
hurried  visitors.  Aspinwall  and  its  neighbor- 
:hood  are  very  deficient  in  supplies  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Fresh  water  is  only 
obtained  by  collecting  in  large  iron  tanks  the 
rain  which  flails  during  the  wet  season,  and  the 
xshief  articles  of  food  come  from  the  New  York 
markets.  The  neighboring  coasts  and  interior 
coantiy  supply,  however,  a  few  fowls,  melons, 


oocoannts,  pineapples,  yams,  and  oranges.  The 
harbor  also  abounds  in  fish,  although  tliis  is  i 
resource  which  has  net  been  much  eraplojed. 
The  milk  used  by  the  inhabitacts,  in  oon»- 
qaence  of  the  want  of  pasture  and  necessarj 
scarcity  of  milch  cows,  is  obtained  from  goata^ 
which  generally  feed  upon  the  refose  vegetable 
garbage  in  the  town.  AsfHnwall,  thoi^  be- 
longing to  New  Grenada,  has  a  separate  ciTk 
government,  of  which  the  control  is  poeseseed 
chiefly  by  residents  from  the  United  States,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Panama  railroad.  Tliere  ia 
a  hospital  in  the  town,  a  small  church,  of  whidi 
a  chaplain  paid  by  the  railroad  company  per- 
forms the  clerical  duty,  and  a  newspaper. 

ASPINWALL,  WiLUAK,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
physician,  particularly  famous  for  his  skiU  ia 
treating  smallpox  by  inoculation,  was  bom  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  May  28, 1748,  and  died  April 
16, 1828.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1784,  and  studied  his  professicm  with  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Gale  of  Connecticut,  and  at  the  Philadel« 
phia  hospital.  He  commenced  practising  in 
Brookline,  but  when  the  revolutionary  war 
broke  out  he  endeavored  to  obtain  a  commission 
in  the  army,  but  was  finally  induced  by  Geo. 
Warren  to  accept  the  pontion  of  surgeon  in 
Gen.  Heath's  brigade,  ana  through  his  ezertioDs 
was  soon  after  made  deputy  director  of  the  hos- 
pital on  Jamaica  plain,  near  Boston.  He  took 
part,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  battle  of  Lezingtoo. 
After  tiie  death  of  Dr.  Boylston,  the  pioneer  of 
inoculation  in  America,  he  engaged  eztensire- 
Iv  in  that  branch  of  practice,  opened  ho^itals 
n)r  the  purpose  in  Brookline,  and  probably  io- 
oculatea  a  greater  nui^ber  of  persons  than  uy 
other  physician  in  the  conntry.  When  Tscd- 
nation  was  first  introduced,  although  well  avsre 
thatif  suceessful  it  would  injore  him  pecuniari- 
ly, he  tested  it  impartially,  and  frankly  ac- 
knowledged its  superior  efficacy.  His  general 
practice  was  very  large,  and  engrossed  his  time 
and  attention  for  45  years.  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  period  he  made  his  rotmds  on  horse- 
back, often  riding  40  miles  a  dav.  For  seFeral 
years  before  his  death  he  was  deprived  of  his 
sight,  owing  to  a  cataract  bronght  on  by  bis 
nocturnal  studies.  He  bore  this  privation  with 
exemplary  patience. 

ASPIRATE,  m  grammar,  the  ipiritui  ox^ 
of  the  Greek  denoted  thus  (')  in  contradistino- 
tion  to  the  sign  prefixed  to  xma^irated  words, 
and  called  wpvritvM  leniSj  denoted  thus  0-  ^\ 
imports  that  the  letter  over  which  it  is  placed 
ought  to  be  strongly  aspirated,  as  if  an  A  were 
prefixed,  as  ol  'EXXiyvfr,  the  Greeks,  pronoanced 

ASPLAND,  Robert,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
England,  was  bom  Jan.  38, 1782,  in  the  village 
of  Wicken,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  died 
Deo.  80,  1845.  His  father  was  a  worthy  trades- 
man of  the  same  name,  originally  a  zealooa 
Ghnrohman,  but  for  the  hist  20  years  of  his  life 
an  earnest  dissenter,  at  first  of  the  Galvinist 
Baptist  denomination,  and  finally  a  Unitarian. 
The  son  received  a  good  English  and  dsasical 
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edacation,  first  at  Soham,  and  then  in  saooes- 
noQ  at  laUngton,  Highgate,  and  Hackney.  Bjr 
the  reoommendation  of  those  noted  men,  Robert 
Hall  aad  Andrew  Fuller,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bristol  academy,  on  the  Ward  foundation, 
in  1 798,  after  premuratory  stadj  with  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Hoghes  of  Battersea.  In  1799  he  entered 
the  oniversity  of  Aberdeen,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  resigned  his  scholarship  on  account 
of  the  change  in  his  theological  opinions,  which 
prevented  mm  from  remaining  longer  a  benefit 
clary  upon  a  Oalvinistic  endowment  For  a 
year  or  two  he  tried  to  occupy  himself  with 
trade,  but  notwithstanding  his  good  prospects 
of  business  he  took  no  interest  in  it,  and  re- 
sumed his  theological  pursuits.  On  July  21, 
1801,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  General 
Baptist  congregation  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  full  liberty  to  preach  Unitarian  doctrines. 
When  young  Aspland  entered  the  ministry  he 
was  not  20  years  old,  yet  he  had  a  very  various 
and  marked  experience  of  men  and  opinions. 
In  his  reUgions  development  he  showed  less 
ehange  in  bus  feelings  than  his  opinions^  and  at 
the  early  age  of  16  he  was  so  coimrmed  in  reli- 
gions convictions  as  to  preach  publicly  in  his 
native  village  at  the  little  mptist  meeting  house 
bnilt  by  his  father.  The  fervor  that  m^e  him 
Bo  famous  as  the  boy  preacher  did  not  leave  him 
with  his  boyhood,  and  the  change  that  gradual- 
ly came  over  bis  mind,  partly  from  his  mental 
constitution  and  partly  from  association  with 
Independents  of  antitrinitarian  views,  did  not 
lessen  his  early  attachment  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  eiyoyed  several  years  of  labori- 
OQS  and  suoceaaful  pastoral  life  at  JN^e wport,  and 
after  a  short  stay  at  Norton  he  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Gravel  Pit  chapel.  Hackney, 
July  7,  1805,  where  he  continued  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Aspland  stood  for  years  at  the 
head  of  the  more  active  and  pastorsd  por- 
tion of  the  Unitarian  clergy  of  England.  In 
1806  he  established  a  religious  magazine,  the 
*' Monthly  Repository,''  and  took  the  leiui  in 
founding  the  Unitarian  fund  society  for  ^e  sup« 
port  of  popular  preaching  and  ^e  relief  of  indi- 
gent ministers.  In  1815  he  established  the 
^Christian  Reformer,*'  a  monthly  magazine  of 
considerable  influence,  which,  since  his  death, 
has  been  condacted  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  R.  Brook 
Asjpland  of  Dnkinfield.  The  Kem.  Con.  club, 
which  embraced  leaders  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  of  various  opinions,  was  formed  at  his 
house  in  1817,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  he 
labored  for  the  repeal  of  intolerant  laws  and  Uie 
triumph  of  free  principles.  He  was  appointed 
by  bis  brethren  of  the  rresbyterian  liberal  der- 
fff  to  read  an  address  on  their  part  at  court  on 
Victoria's  accession,  and  on  public  occasions; 
he  was  the  leader  of  hb  denomination.  The  list  of 
his  publications  numbers  50,  and  since  his  death 
a  volume  of  sermons  and  several  pamphlets  from 
his  pen  have  been  edited  by  his  son.  M  His  style 
is  clear  and  forcible,  his  spirit  is  kindly  and  fer- 
vent, his  learning  ample  without  being  rare, 
and  the  whole  impression  given  by  his  works  is 


eminently  creditable  to  his  zeal  and  humanity. 
He  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  honest,  dear^ 
headed  Englishman,  trained  up  under  the  met- 
aphysics of  Locke  and  the  liberty  of  Milton,  and 
exhibiting  under  his  perhaps  somewhat  limited 
philosophical  intuition,  a  love  of  truth  and  right 
that  must  commend  his  name  to  the  regard  of 
«aany  who  do  not  share  his  theological  opinions. 
The  memoir  of  his  life,  works,  ana  correspond- 
ence was  written  carefully  by  his  son,  andpub- 
lished  in  a  handsome  octavo  in  London,  by  Whit- 
field, in  1850.  . 

ASPRE,  or  AflPBB,  OoNSTAinrnni  d'  baron, 
Austrian  field-marshal  of  Belgian  origm,  bom 
at  Brussels  in  1789,  died  May  24, 1860.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  brave  field-marshal  Van  Hoo- 
brouck,  who  lost  his  life  at  WagrauL  He  en- 
tered into  the  Austrian  army  as  ensign  in  1806, 
and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against  France. 
In  1815  he  served  in  the  armv-corps  which  held 
Murat  at  bay  in  southern  Italv.  In  1825,  as 
colonel,  he  served  against  the  ifeapolitan  insur- 
gents. In  1848  he  was  in  garrison  in  Italy  when 
the  insurrection  broke  out  In  putting  down 
the  revolted  Italians  and  defeating  the  Scffdinian 
army  inl849,  heacted  apartonly  second  to  that  of 
Radetzky.  After  being  created  field-marshal  for 
his  services  in  these  campaigns  he  died  at  Padua. 

ASPREMONT-LINDE^  a  noble  fiamily  in 
Belgium,  descended  firom  Siegfiied  von  Este, 
who  came  to  France  under  Oharles  Martel(680}, 
and  was  endowed  with  the  county  of  Aspre- 
mont,  near  Metz.  The  fiEmiily  divided  into  8 
branches,  Aspremont  and  linden.  Gobert  IH. 
founded  the  first ;  his  grandson  was  made  duke 
by  St.  Louis,  1295 ;  his  descendants  obtained  the 
privilege  from  the  emperor  Oharles  IV.  (1884)of 
conferring  patents  of  nobility  and  coining  money. 
The  linden  branch  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Oount  Oharles  Robert,  1819.  The  elder  branch, 
which  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron  of  the 
empire,  1610,  and  to  that  of  count  ofVthe  em- 
pire, 1676,  is  still  in  existence.  L  Vicoicn  d' 
Obthb  Af^BEMONT,  govcmor  of  Bayonne  at  the 
time  of  the  bloody  feast  of  St  Bartholomew. 
On  being  ordered  by  Oharles  IX.  to  put  the  Hu- 
guenots to  death,  he  made  answer  that  in  Bay- 
onne he  could  find  many  loyal  subjects^  but  not 
one  A«MM»"" — ^^*  My  soldiers  and  I  beg  you  to 
employ  our  arms  and  lives  only  for  things  that 
are  possible,  no  matter  how  hazardous  they  may 
be.''  n.  FRAKgois  di  la.  Mothi-Villebxrt, 
vicomte  d\  took  service  in  the  French  army 
about  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century,  was  sec- 
ond only  to  y  a9ban  as  a  military  engineer.  Aa 
commander  of  the  left  wing  he  gained  the  victo- 
ry over  the  Spaniards  at  Espouilles,  in  Oatalo- 
nia.  He  fortified  Toulon  and  died  there  June 
27. 1678.  HI.  FtBDiNAin>  Gobkbt,  aa  imperial 
field-marshal,  stormed  Buda.  1686,  and  served 
against  the  Turks  in  the  4  following  campaigns. 
I Y.  Febddiand  Eabl,  bom  1689,  also  passed 
his  life  in  the  Austrian  service.  He  became 
master  of  the  ordnance,  and  did  good  service  in 
the  7  jrears*  war.  He  died  at  Vienna,  1772,  aa 
imperial  field-marshaL 
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ASPBOPOT  AMO,  the  largest  river  of  Greeeek 
rises  in  Albania^  and  after  a  S.  S.  W.  oonrse  or 
100  nulee  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  near 
MissolonghL  At  Korakos  there  is  a  brid^  over 
it  180  feet  in  length.  Aspropotamo  signifies 
the  ^*  White  river.'*  It  was  anciently  called  the 
Aohelofts. 

ASPULL,  Gbobob,  remarkable  for  the  early 
development  of  his  musical  talents,  was  bom  in 
England  about  the  year  1818,  and  died  Aug.  20, 
1882.  At  the  age  of  6  he  began  to  give  proofii 
of  an  extraordinary  taste  for  music,  which  his 
&ther,  himself  a  musician,  lost  no  time  in  grat- 
ifying. In  2  years  the  child  had  learned  to  mas- 
ter the  most  difficult  piano-forte  compositions, 
which  he  read  with  great  rapidity,  ana  had  cul- 
tivated with  success  every  style  of  muaio,  in- 
cluding the  concertos  of  Handel  and  the  fugues 
of  Bacm  and  Scarlatti.  He  was  listened  to  with 
astonishment  by  musicians  and  amateurs,  who 
could  only  compare  him  with  Mozart  at  the 
same  age,  and  on  several  occasions  played  be- 
fore the  royal  fkmily  at  Windsor.  Aa  is  too 
frequently  the  case  where  the  intellect  is  pre- 
maturely developed  and  the  brain  overtaxed,  his 
physical  powers  soon  gave  out,  and  he  died  at 
the  early  age  of  14. 

ASS  (equus  annus),  the  humblest  mem- 
ber of  the  horse  family,  probably  that  first 
brought  into  subjection  to  man,  the  most  pa- 
tient, sure-footed,  and  enduring,  and,  it  must 
be  added,  the  worst  cared  for  and  most  cruelly 
treated  of  its  race. — ^The  horse  family,  of  which 
the  ass  ranks  as  the  lowest  member,  after 
much  discussion  and  dispute  among  authorities, 
has  been  thus  classified.  It  is  of  the  division 
verUlnuta,  haviuff  a  back-bone ;  the  class  mam- 
malia,  giving  suck ;  the  tribe  ungulata,  having 
hoofe;  the  order  pachydermaUi,  thick-skinned; 
the  fionily  Mlipeaa,  undeft-hoofed;  the  genus 
equus^  the  horse. — ^The  principal  distinction  of 
^e  family  is  the  unclen-hoofed,  and  this  dis- 
tinction, it  may  be  remarked,  has  been  ob- 
served, and  has  prevailed,  not  only  among  natu- 
ralists, but  generally  wherever  the  animal  has 
been  introduced  among  men  not  previously  ac- 
quainted with  him,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
recorded  history  to  the  present  times,  as  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  the  names  given  to  him,  in 
countries  the  most  remote  and  times  the  fur- 
thest removed,  by  those  who  have  had  hhn  in- 
troduced as  a  novelty  to  their  acquaintance. 
Thus  solid-hoof<3d,  or,  more  correctly,  single- 
hoofed,  /M>w»w;^of,  is  liie  constant  Homeric  epi- 
thet for  horses,  at  a  time  when  the  fable  of  the 
centaurs,  who  are  described  as  scarcely  extinct 
at  the  date  of  the  events  which  the  poet  de- 
scribee, proves  the  recent  use  and  knowledge  of 
the  animals;  and  again,  solid-hoofed,  jMi-&a»- 
thirgorganirH,  is  the  name  in  the  Algonquin 
dialect,  given  by  the  northern  Indians  of  this 
continent  to  the  horse,  when  he  was  first 
brought  to  tiieir  notice  by  the  white  settlers  of 
the  Oanadas— certainly  without  any  collunon 
with  Homer,  or  knowledge  that  the  same  pecu- 
liarity had  gained  this  name  for  the  same  ani- 


mal, among  the  most  polished  people  of  anti- 
quitv,  to  whom  he  was  also  bnni^t  from  be- 
yond the  sea;  as  is  shown  by  the  fabk  of  his 
production  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  starting 
from  the  earth  at  the  touch  of  Neptone's  tri- 
dent— ^The  various  members  of  the  eqnine  «- 
nus,  whose  generic  distinction  is  the  undiviled 
hoo^  are  as  follows : 

I  eabaUnt^  fhe  hon«. 
thmnUmM,  of  Pftlka,  the dsiffitsi,  Ailikl4 
9  M&ro,  tbo  sebra. 
UU9  burehelU^  unxuuned  In  English,  lo^^^i.  im^ 

I  atf»u9f  tht  Mab 

Of  these  6  varietiesL  2  only,  the  first  and  the 
last,  are  domesticated ;  and  of  neither  of  these, 
so  far  as  it  is  known,  are  any  to  be  found  in  a 
state  of  nature,  except  such  as  have,  themselves, 
or  their  progenitors  a  few  generationB  ago  onlj, 
escaped  m>m  servitude,  and  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied in  particular  places.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, has  occurred  witn  the  true  horse,  hr  more 
frequently  than  it  has  with  the  ass;  of  which, 
in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present 
wild  ass  is  or  is  not  the  progemtor.— Of 
the  horse,  the  native  land  is  not  distinctlj 
known,  although  it  is  known  twt  to  have  been 
Arabia,  nor  even,  as  some  have  smmisei 
Egypt,  in  which  country  it  is  first  historiajSy 
recorded  as  having  existed.  The  probabilities 
are,  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  an  mland  A^- 
can,  Abyssinian,  or  Kubian  origin  of  this  noble 
animal ;  from  one  of  which  countries  he  was 
first  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  thenoe  into  all 
other  lands;  Arabia,  in  which  he  has  attained 
his  greatest  fame,  and  excellence  of  blood,  be- 
ing about  the  last  land  of  the  old  world  in 
which  he  became  indigenous.  The  ass,  on  the 
contrary,  is  known  to  have  been  of  eastern 
descent.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  Geness 
zii  6,  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  who,  when 
he  went  down  to  Egypt  on  account  of  the 
famine  in  Palestine,  found  that  Idns  Pharaoh, 
who  took  to  himself  Sarai,  Abraham's  wife,  be- 
lieving her  to  be  his  sister, was  possessedof "  sheen 
and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  man-servants,  ana 
maid-servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels."  And 
fit>m  that  time  forward,  the  mention  of  aases  as 
beasts  of  burden,  supplying  the  place  of  the 
horse  under  the  saddle,  is  constant  and  unint^ 
rupted  to  the  end  of  tne  sacred  histoiy,  while 
the  horse  is  never  once  spoken  o^  untA  after 
several  generations,  when  Joseph,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Abraham,  gave  to  the  Egyptians 
com,  in  the  years  of  tne  famine,  ^^in  ezd 
for  horses,  and  ibr  the  flocks,  and  for  the  < 
of  the  herds,  and  for  the  asses."-— That  the; 
were  known  in  Egypt  prior  to  this  famine,  ap- 
pears, however,  certain,  since  chariots  are  often 
spoken  of  before  this,  which  are  not  adapted  to, 
and  are  not  known  ever  to  have  been  drawn  b/ 
asses ;  but  it  is  nearly  equally  certain,  that  thef 
were  not  known  either  to  the  Egyptians,  or  to 
the  Jews,  at  the  date  of  Abraham's  first  visit  to 
the  banks  <^  the  NUe,  when  assee  were  in  com- 
mon use. — ^At  that  time,  probably,  as  was  the 
case  during  all  the  historic  ages  of  Greece,  a 
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qpecies  of  aas  was  wild  on  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  throughont  Persia;  and 
in  the  latter  country  and  Armenia,  in   the 
ahnost  unexplored  regions  about  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  the  shores  of 
Lflice  van,  it  exists  in  a  state  of  nature  to  the 
present  daj.     They  are  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon,  in  his  expedition  of  Gyrus,  as  occurring 
m  great  numbers  in  the  deseit,  aromatic  plains, 
through  which  the  army  passed,  having  the 
Eaphnites  on  its  right  hand,  wlule  marching 
from  Thapsacus   in   Syria   toward   Babylon. 
These  plains  he  calls  Arabia,  although  they  lie 
m.  what  is  generally  known  as  Mesopotamia. 
These  animals,  which  he  simply  terms  wild 
asses,  OMH  oypcoc,  of  which  words  the  specific 
Latin  name  onager  is  merely  a  corruption,  were 
in  company  with  ostriches,  antelopes,  and  bus- 
tards; they  were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  horse- 
men of  the  army,  and  are  described  as  being 
possessed  of  extraordinary  speed  and  endurance. 
The  wild  asses  of  the  same  country,  to  the  latest 
times,  are  possessed  of  the  same  characteristics. 
They  have  always  been  the  especial  quarry  of 
the  Persian  monarchs,  and  the  famous  tyrant 
Nadir  Shah  was  inde&tigable  in  his  pursuit  of 
them,  and  considered  the  running  down  of  one 
with  his  greyhound  a  feat  equal  to  the  winning 
of  a  battle  or  conquering  a  province.    So  great 
vas  their  fleetness,  their  wind,  and  the  power 
of  maintaining  their  speed  over  inunense  dis- 
tances^ that,  unless  three  relays  of  fresh  dogs 
conld  be  let  slip  on  them,  without  a  respite,  and 
uiless  the  hunters  could  get  2  or  8  remounts, 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  being  run  to  bay, 
or  of  the  pursuer,  mounted  on  his  best  Turk 
or  Arab  courser,  seeing  the  bay,  if  they  were. 
Their  flesh  was  considered  the  most  exquisite  of 
venison.    Whether  this  wild  ass  is  or  is  not  the 
progenitor  of  our  ]>oor,  patient  drudge,  is  un- 
oertain;  but  the  probabilities  lie  against  the 
identity,  although   the  Parisian  savants   and 
gourmands  of  the  day  are  busily  crying  up  the 
excellence  of  ass-meat.     Speed,  however,  is  a 
quality  which  does  not  degenerate,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  increases,  by  domestication;    as  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  tamed  horse  inva- 
riably runs  down  and  overtakes  his  wild  con- 
gener, even  with  the  disadvantage  of  carrying 
the  weight  of  a  man  on  his  back.    The  wila 
ass  of  A^ophon,  and  that,  probably  identical 
with  it,  hunted  by  the  shahs  of  Persia,  is — ^it 
may  be  presumed — the  dziggtai,  or  equia  Tumi- 
onus  of  Pallas,  which,  as  its  specific  name,  he- 
mionui,  half-ass,  indicates,  possesses  as  much  of 
the  horse  as  of  the  ass  in  its  character  and 
qnalities;  and  if  such,  having  a  distinct  specifi- 
cation, cannot  be  the  original  stock  of  the  do- 
mestic  animal,  although,  of  course,  like  all  the 
horses,  capable  of  interbreeding  with  it — ^To 
retnm,  however,  to  the  domesticated  ass  of  his- 
tory, and  of  modem  agricultural  and  commer- 
dal  use.    The  best  breed  of  asse&  as  might  nat- 
urally be  expected,  comes  from  the  East,  where 
he  has  been  long  carefully  cultivated,  having 
been  in  use  as  the  saddle  animal  of  patriarchs, 


kings,  and  judges,  since  almost  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  record^  history.  The  rocky  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  mountainous  face  of  the  country, 
in  Judea  and  Palestine,  favored  the  employment 
of  this  hard-hoofed,  sure-footed,  patient  and 
enduring  animal,  as  much  as  it  discouraged  that 
of  the  delicate,  fine-limbed,  high-bred  courser 
of  Syria  and  Arabia;  in  addition  to  which, 
Moses  is  stated  to  have  forbidden  the  use  of  the 
horse  to  the  Israelites,  in  consequence  of  his 
unsuitability  to  the  country ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  while  the  Jews  were  pre-eminently  a  mar- 
tial people,  their  hosts,  unlike  those  of  the 
other  oriental  nations,  which  were  decidedly 
equestrian,  had  their  force  and  dependence  in 
their  infantry.  Their  princes  and  rulers,  espe- 
cially, rode  on  asses,  as  is  proved  by  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  Jair  of  Gilead  had  SO  sons 
who  rode  upon  as  many  asses,  and  conunanded 
in  80  cities ;  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
had  40  sons  and  80  grandsons,  who  rode  on  70 
asses;  and  lastiy  Deborah,  in  her  song, apostro- 
phizes the  great  and  powerful  of  the  land  by 
the  significant  phrase,  "  Te  that  ride  on  white 
asses.^ — ^In  connection  with  this  foot,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  Lieut.  CoL  Smith,  who  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  equine  families 
of  the  East,  found  near  Bassorah,  very  recentiy, 
a  breed  of  white  asses,  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
cellence, which,  he  had  reason  to  believe^  are  of 
a  breed  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  kmgs  of 
Judah. — ^The  characteristice  of  the  ass,  as  dis- 
tinguishing him  from  the  horse,  are :  1,  inferi- 
ority in  size ;  although  doubtiess  this,  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  is  in  great  part  the  consequence 
of  centuries  ox  cruel  treatment,  scanty  fare,  and 
want  of  attention  in  breeding;  the  animal  hav- 
ing been  for  ages  regarded  only  as  the  de- 
graded drudge  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor ;  2,  a 
rougher  and  more  shaggy  coat,  capable,  how- 
ever, of  much  improvement  by  warm  keeping 
and  a  little  grooming;  8,  the  shortness  ana 
stiffness  of  his  postern  joints,  and  the  hard  so- 
lidity of  his  sound  upright  hoofs,  which  seem 
almost  incapable  of  lameness,  and  render  him 
the  safest  and  most  sure-footed  of  animals  in 
difllcult  mountain  passes;  a  lame  or  a  stum- 
bling ass  is  a  thing  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
unknown;  4,  the  extraordinary  length  of  his 
ears,  resembling  those  of  the  hare,  in  a  greater 
degree,  than  those  of  his  own  race,  and  the  pe- 
cuUar  cross  which  he  bears  on  his  back,  formed 
by  a  longitudinal  dark  stripe  along  the  course 
of  the  spine,  and  a  transverse  bar  across  the 
shoulders.  This  singular  mark  is  ascribed  by 
superstition  to  the  infiuence  of  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  the  animal  on  which  the  Saviour 
madehis  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem — ^not, 
as  some  Christian  commentators  have  strangely 
supposed,  riding  as  an  evidence  of  humility  on 
a  despised  beast  of  burden,  but  mounted  on 
the  peculiar  animal  used  from  immemorial  time 
by  tne  kin^  of  the  Jews.  It,  however,  only 
indicates  his  family  connection  with  the  wild 
members  of  his  race,  the  zebra  and  quagga,  who 
are  yet  more   conspicuously  striped,  and   of 
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whose  character  and  disposition  the  ass  pos- 
sesses many  points.  The  usnal  color  of  the  ass 
is  gray,  mouse-colored,  or  black,  and  as  they 
tend  to  bay,  don,  or  chestnut,  the  horse  colors, 
their  quality  deteriorates.  The  dental  system 
of  liie  ass  assimilates  to  that  of  the  horse,  and 
in  like  manner  indicates  the  age  of  the  animal, 
by  the  changes  and  marks  of  the  teeth.  The 
male  ass  is  a  perfect  adult,  capable  of  propaga- 
tion, at  2  years;  the  female  somewhat  earlier; 
the  latter  carries  her  foal  11  months,  producing  it 
in  the  beginning  of  the  12th.  The  sexual  potency 
and  vigor,  in  hoth.  sexes,  are  excessive ;  which 
mav  explam  the  fact  that  in  the  h  vbrids  of  the  ass 
and  horse,  the  offspring  are  much  nearer  as  well 
in  organization  as  m  temper  and  appearance,  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter  progenitor.  In  all 
cases,  tiie  mule  is  an  ass,  modified  by  a  strain  of 
the  horse ;  not  a  horse,  modified  by  a  cross  with 
the  ass.  The  hybrid  foal  of  the  male  ass  and 
the  mare  is  the  true  mule ;  that  of  the  stallion 
and  the  she-ass,  the  hinny — ^the  latter  being  less 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  blood,  and  having 
less  of  the  form  of  the  ass^  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior influence  of  the  male  m  the  physical  form 
and  external  organization  of  the  progeny. — ^The 
mule,  like  the  ass,  brays,  owing  to  a  peculiar 
construction  of  the  larynx;  while  the  hinny 
neighs,  like  its  sire.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  with  careftQ  breeding,  grooming,  stabling, 
and  nutritious  feeding,  the  ass  might  be  im- 
proved, at  least  as  much  as  any  other  domestic 
animal,  and  probably  in  a  greater  degree.  As 
it  is,  he  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, in  cold,  mountainous  countries,  in  which, 
on  a  quarter  of  the  food  on  which  a  horse 
would  starve,  he  will  safely  carry  burdens  un- 
der which  the  more  generous  animal  would 
break  down,  over  places  in  which  the  other 
could  not  keep  its  footing.  The  character  of 
the  ass  has  been  grossly  belied,  as  obdurate, 
stubborn,  and  indocile;  whereas,  under  kind 
treatment,  he  is  hardly  inferior  in  those  respects 
to  the  horse  or  the  dog.  The  female  is  exces- 
sively fond  of  her  young;  and  both  sexes  are 
susceptible  of  strong  attachment  to  their  own- 
ers, unless  alienated  by  cruelty  and  brutal  treat- 
ment. In  elevated  countries,  where  the  soil  is 
light,  asses  are  serviceable  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view ;  although  in  the  United  States, 
to  which  they  were  first  introduced  by  Gen. 
Washington,  they  are  little  used  except  for  the 
propagation  of  mules,  which  are  in  considerable 
and  increasing  demand,  particularly  in  the 
southern  states — ^Tennessee  and  Kentucky  being 
the  largest  producers  of  these  valuable  animals. 
The  best  asses  are  obtained  either  from  Smyrna, 
of  the  Asiatic  breed,  or  from  Spain,  where  the 
race  has  been  particularly  cultivated,  as  it  has, 
also,  in  Pern,  with  a  view  to  the  business  of 
mule-raising,  which  in  botii  these  countries  is 
an  important  branch  of  agriculture. — ^It  is  little 
probable  that  the  prejudice  against  the  ass  will 
ever  so  far  subside,  as  to  lead  to  any  pains  be- 
ing taken,  during  successive  generations,  to  ele- 
vate him  to  the  rank  from  which  he  has  de- 


clined ;  but  if  sach  were  the  case,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that,  bedde  solving  a  curioiu  ques- 
tion of  natural  history,  the  experiment  w(tt]d 
be  crowned  with  success. 

ASSAL,  a  salt  lake  of  eastern  Africa,  \jm 
S.  W.  of  Ti^oora.  It  is  of  an  oval  form  and 
about  82  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  said  to  be 
over  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
shores  are  coated  with  a  saline  incrnsta^ 
which  in  many  places  is  more  than  6  inches  in 
thickness.  The  traders  of  Abyssinia  resort 
thither  in  larae  numbers  for  the  sake  of  its  salt 

ASSALINI,  PisTBO,  an  Italian  physiciaD, 
bom  at  Modena,  in  1766,  died  in  1810,  distin- 
ffuished  his  self-sacrificing  efforts  aad  his  pab- 
fications.  in  connection  with  medical  and  sur- 
gical science.  He  joined  the  French  armj 
under  Napoleon,  in  the  campaign  agunst  Egjpt, 
but  he  went  only  as  fiir  as  JaffiL  to  attend 
to  the  victims  of  the  plague,  which  desolated 
that  city.  On  this  trying  occasion  he  displayed 
the  greatest  courage,  and  in  his  Obtmatim 
$tir  &pe$te^  suggested  to  him  by  his  experience 
at  Ja£fa,  he  discards  aU  fear  of  infection  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  attending  upon  cases  of 
the  plague,  provided  he  does  not  stay  too  long  in 
the  sick  room,  and  takes  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
free  air  after  leaving  it.  At  Cadiz  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  study  many  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and 
he  reported  with  great  accuracy  his  experiences 
in  all  sudi  cases,  and  also  in  many  cases  of 
dysentery  and  other  diseases  which  imictedtiie 
army,  and  the  countries,  as  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
through  which  he  happened  to  paasw  He  also 
occupied  himself  with  the  atndy  of  mdadies  of 
the  eye,  and  the  Cesarean  operation,  and  other 
operations  connected  with  aocouohemeots.  The 
books  which  he  published  on  these  varions 
subjects  were  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
academies  of  medical  science  and  the  profession 
generally.  Napoleon  appointed  him  first  sur- 
geon of  the  court,  and  surgeon  in  ordinary 
of  the  viceroy.  After  the  Russian  cam- 
paign he  practised  his  profession  at  WHvi, 
where  he  nremded  over  the  institution  for  mid- 
wives  and  orphans,  beside  attending  to  bis 
duties  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  hoepital  of  St 
Ambrosia,  and  filling  a  chur  at  the  medical  col- 
lege of  Milan. 

ASSAM,  or  As  am.  a  kingdom  in  further  India, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thibet,  on  the  E.  by  China, 
on  the  S.  by  Burmah,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bengal 
It  was  part  of  the  Burman  empire,  but  circnin- 
stances  led  to  the  interposition  of  the  Britis^ 
in  1825,  who  took  the  kingdom  under  their 
protection.  The  country  abounds  in  all  the 
richest  productions  of  Uie  east,  the  predons 
metals,  cereals,  spices,  silk,  the  costiy  woriu, 
and  all  the  choicest  products  of  both  tem- 
perate, and  tropical  climates.  Recently  the  tea 
plant  has  been  cultivated  with  some  saocess, 
although  the  preliminary  difiSculties  attendant 
on  the  introduction  of  the  shrub  have  kept  np 
an  artificial  price.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
dependent  on  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
rivers,  of  which  theBramapootraisthelai^iesL 
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The  iobabitaDts  are  worshippeni  of  Brama,  and 
Bengalee  is  yer7  generally  spoken;  their  num- 
bers are  insoffident  to  bring  out  the  capabilities, 
of  the  country,  wbile  the  inertness  which  their 
bounteous  dlmate  favors,  prevents  manufactur- 
ing industry.  The  population  does  not  exceed 
200,000. 

ASSAS,  KiooLAB,  chevalier  d\  a  French 
officer  of  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  whose 
name  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  on 
account  of  a  single  act  of  self-sacrifice,  which 
caused  his  death.  It  happened  during  a  fight 
near  Geldern,  Oct.  15,  1760.  Assas  had  the 
command  of  the  night  watck  and  while  he 
went  a  little  in  advance  of  nis  men  to  see 
whether  all  was  right,  he  found  himself  of  a 
sudden  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers  of  the 
hostile  camp,  who  threatened  to  ^oot  him,  if 
be  should  betray  their  presence.  The  safety 
of  the  army  depended  on  his  conduct.  Without 
hesitating  he  shouted  for  his  soldiers  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  his  stentor  voice.  The  soldiers 
came  on.  The  enemy^s  plan  was  frustrated, 
but  before  even  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  fuUy 
expired,  Assas  had  ceased  to  live.  The  French 
government  conferred  an  annual  pension  of  a 
thousand  fhmcs  upon  his  family. 

ASSASSIN,  a  word  introduced  by  the  cru- 
saders into  the  western  European  language.  It 
originated  from  being  given  to  the  disciples  and 
followers  of  the  then  celebrated  "  old  man  of 
the  mountain."  Bound  to  him  by  fearful  oaths, 
in  their  terrible  and  bloody  fanaticism  they 
murdered  unhesitatingly — ^reckless  of  dangers 
and  death — whoever  was  pointed  out  to  them  by 
their  arbitrary  chief.  He  was  called  Hashishin, 
this  nante  being  derived  from  Hashishet,  an 
opiate  now  known  as  ha$hisl^  used  by  the  chief 
to  bring  his  followers  into  a  state  of  murderous 
frenzy.  The  use  of  this  opiate  was  introduced 
among  the  Arabs  and  Mohammedans  by  a  con- 
temporary of  Mohammed,  a  sage  named  Inder- 
BabarReten,  a  great  botanist,  and,  as  some  Mo- 
hammedans maintain,  a  founder  of  the  der- 
yises. 

ASSAULT,  in  law,  is  usually  but  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  battery.  The  assault 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  blows.  A  demon- 
stration of  violence,  a  blow  or  a  stone  which 
misses  its  aim,  is  an  assault;  a  battery  implies 
actual  contact  either  with  an  instrument  or 
missile.  Assaults  are  felonious  or  common 
assaults.  They  may  be  made  either  the  sub- 
ject of  a  prosecution  or  of  a  civil  action.  A 
felonious  assault  is  an  assault  with  an  instru- 
ment calculated  to  produce  death,  such  as  knives, 
swords,  guns,  and  so  forth ;  or  it  is  an  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  some  worse  offence,  in 
itself  a  felony,  such  as  rape ;  a  common  assault 
is  a  battery  with  the  fists  or  sticks  and  stones. 
The  consequences  are  widely  different.  The 
common  assault  being  esteemed  a  light  offence, 
a  misdemeanor  (literally  ill-behavior),  so  that  a 
man  who  batters  his  wife  within  an  ace  of  her 
life,  with  a  poker,  or  bites  off  an  opponent's  nose 
or  ear,  is  only  deficient  in  polite  and  orderly 


conduct,  and  is  either  fined  or  sent  to  prison 
for  a  few  weeks,  while  a  scratch  with  a  pen- 
knife might  subject  the  offender  to  years  of 
Srison  discipline.  The  police  reports  of  every 
ay  in  the  year  display  this  remarkable  incon- 
sistency in  the  law  of  assault.  The  statute  law 
of  England  establishes  some  distinction  in  the 
quality  of  the  persons  assaulted.  Magistrates, 
policemen,  and  certain  other  persons^  are  addi- 
tionally protected. 
ASSAULT,  in  military  affairs.  Bee  Attaok. 
ASSAYING  (Fr.  essay er^  to  try).  This  term, 
applied  always  to  metallic  compounds,  is  vari- 
ously used,  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  anal- 
ysis, which  means  the  separation  and  estimation 
of  all  the  ingredients ;  sometimes  to  signify  the 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver 
.in  any  allov  with  other  metals,  and  sometimes 
to  signify  the  separation  of  the  principal  metals 
in  any  ore.  The  first  use  of  the  word  is  incor- 
rect ;  the  second  is  the  oldest  and  commonly 
received  signification,  still  in  use  among  work- 
ers in  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  third  is  the  use 
of  the  word  among  metallurgists,  and  is  sener- 
ally  limited  by  them  to  separations  made  in  the 
dry  way,  that  is,  by  the  crucible.  By  the  French 
chemists  it  is  not  limited  to  this  application 
alone,  for  the  ablest  treatises  on  the  subject  are 
the  Asais  par  la  wne  Mche  and  the  JSasais  par 
la  voie  humide^  of  Berthier.  A  general  view 
of  the  subject  can  be  given  by  treating  it  as 
applied  to  gold  and  silver  alone;  and  some 
special  methods  of  assaying  a  few  ores  of  other 
metals  may  be  added.  The  process  of  separat- 
ing gold  and  silver  from  other  metals  with  which 
they  are  alloyed  depends  on  this  principle,  that 
the^  cannot  be  converted  into  oxides  by  com- 
binmg  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  while  the 
other  metals  they  are  generally  alloyed  with 
can  be  oxidized  at  a  high  temperature.  The 
first  object,  then,  is  to  melt  the  alloy,  and  while 
it  is  in  ftision  cause  the  baser  metals  to  be  oxid- 
ized. The  process  by  which  this  is  effected  is  call- 
ed cupellation.  It  is  applied  in  economical  op- 
erations on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  in  the  labor- 
atory process. — ^The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
small  wind-furnace,  a  muffle,  and  little  cups,  or 
cupels,  made  of  burnt  bones  ground  to  powder 
and  moulded  together  with  water.  The  muffle 
is  a  flat-bottom^  earthen  vessel,  8  or  10  inches 
long,  8  or  4  wide,  and  24  or  8  inches  high,  its 
top  arched  over,  one  ena  open,  the  other  close. 
In  its  roof  and  sides  are  little  apertures  through 
whidi  air  drawn  in  at  its  open  end  can  pass. 
It  is  set  in  the  fhmace,  in  the  side  of  which  is 
an  opening  oorresponcUng  to  the  open  end  of 
the  muffle.  Coals  are  heaped  around  and  upon 
it  to  expose  it  to  the  full  heat  of  the  furnace. 
The  cupels  should  be  prepared  of  bone-ashes, 
weU  burnt,  ground,  and  washed,  and  then 
shaped  into  cylindrical  forms,  an  inch  or  so 
high  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  their  tops  having 
a  shallow  depression  to  hold  the  metaL  These 
cupels  have  the  property  of  absorbing  the  ox- 
ides of  the  metals  and  holding  those  that  will 
not  oxidize ;  but  as  they  cannot  absorb  a  great- 
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er  weight  than  their  own  of  tlie  oxide  of  lead, 
or  litharge,  not  qaite  so  much  of  this  metal 
shoold  be  pat  into  anj  one  as  its  own  weight 
A  piece  of  nlver  to  be  assayed  for  determining 
its  parity  is  oarefally  weighed  in  a  deUoate  bal- 
ance. It  may  be  finom  80  to  40  grains,  or  even 
less,  if  already  considerably  alloyed.  A  proper 
qaantity  of  lead,  known  to  contain  no  silver,  is 
put  with  Of  and  the  two  are  placed,  by  means 
of  small  tongs,  in  the  cupel,  which,  with  the 
muffle,  has  been  brougbt  to  a  full  red  heat  in  the 
furnace.  It  is  convenient  to  carry  on  several  of 
these  operations  at  once,  and  therefore  a  number 
of  the  cupels  are  usually  introduced  together  on 
the  floor  of  the  muffle.  *  The  metals  immediately 
melt  and  form  a  bright  globule,  which  boils  and 
spins  around,  and  keeps  in  continual  motion. 
The  air  drawing  in  through  the  muffle  oxidizes  ' 
its  surfisKM,  and  fumes  of  the  oxide  of  lead  are 
carried  off  by  the  draft.  At  the  same  time 
a  floating  scum  of  the  oxide  is  constantly  flowing 
down  the  sides  of  the  globule  and  sinking  into 
the  cupel,  while  freshly  formed  oxide  replaces 
it.  Any  copper  that  is  present  is  oxidized  with 
the  lead  and  absorbed  into  the  cupel.  Thus  the 
operation  goes  on  till  it  terminates  by  all  the 
lead  being  oxidized,  which  is  indicated  by  a  sud- 
den brightening  up  of  the  little  globule,  and  die 
cessation  of  the  appearance  of  the  fumes  and  scam 
of  oxide.  This  little  globule,  which  is  pure  silver, 
shows  by  its  diminished  weight  the  quantity  of 
alloy  that  was  in  the  sample.  Oare  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  too  intense  heat,  as  this  may  vol- 
atilize a  portion  of  the  silver ;  and  the  globule 
should  not  be  cooled  suddenly,  as  the  pure  met- 
al absorbs  oxygen  when  melted,  and  gives  it  out 
in  cooling.  If  the  change  is  sudden  some  silver 
is  apt  to  be  ejected  wi£  the  gas.  By  a  little 
experience  and  oare  this  operation  is  made  so 
perfect  that  no  sensible  dif^rence  should  be  de- 
tected in  the  weight  of  two  buttons  obtained 
from  two  assays  of  equal  weights,  when  tested 
by  a  balance  that  turns  with  WU  of  a  grain. 
The  quantity  of  lead  that  should  be  added  is  a 
matter  that  can  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence. Too  little  lead  for  the  silver  prevents 
the  formation  of  a  clean  button,  free  of  ox- 
ide, and  too  much  lead  is  apt  to  carry  down 
with  it  into  the  cupel  a  small  quantity  of  silver. 
This  operation  is  often  performed  with  the 
blowpipe,  and  small  cupels  adapted  to  its  uses. 
The  weight  of  the  little  button  is  ascertained 
by  the  size  of  the  round  hole,  of  a  graduated 
series  of  such  holes  in  a  brass  plate  which  it 
fits,  the  weight  of  a  button  of  silver  or  one  of 
gold  for  each  hole  having  been  previously  as- 
certained. In  skilful  hands  this  is  conducted 
very  expeditiously,  and  with  considerable  accu- 
racy. It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  testmg  of 
argentiferous  lead  ores,  to  determine  approxi- 
mately their  percentage  in  silver.  The  lead 
also  may  be  quantitively  determined  by  the  re- 
ducing process  with  the  blowpipe,  that  must 
precede  the  cupelling.  M.  Gay  I-»U98ac  has  in- 
troduced into  the  French  mint  and  other  es- 
tablishments in  Paris,  a  simple  method  of  de- 


termining the  quflBfity  of  diver  by  pteoipitat- 
ing  it  from  its  solation  in  nitric  acid.  Tliis  is 
done  by  a  station  of  salt  of  known  stren^ith, 
which  is  dropped  from  a  graduated  vessel  into 
the  silver  solution  as  long  as  the  doady  pre- 
cipitate of  ohloride  of  silver  oontinnes  to  be 
formed.  The  process  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
determining  the  strength  of  an  acid  solation  by 
the  quantity  of  alkali  employed  to  neutralize  iL 
The  weight  of  the  material  used  to  prodnoea  cer- 
tain effect  is  employed  for  calculating  the  qaanti- 
ty of  the  substance  operated  upon. — ^ugold  alloy- 
ed with  copper  is  to  be  assayed,  some  diver  most 
be  added  to  the  alloy,  for  copper  alone  with 
gold  is  not  easily  separated  from  it  The  alloy 
of  the  three  metals  may  be  cupelled ;  the  cop- 
per is  oxidized  in  theprocesa,  and  the  gold  and 
silver  remain  together.  The  alloy  of  these 
metals  is  separated  by  the  process  called  part- 
ing, or  quartation,  as  it  is  usuallj  conducted 
upon  an  alloy  made  to  contain  at  least  d  parts 
of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  If  the  silver  is  in  laiger 
proportion,  it  is  no  matter,  bat  when  of  snull 
amount  compared  with  the  gold,  it  is  shidded 
by  the  gold  from  the  action  of  the  dilate  nitrio 
add,  which  is  used  to  dissolve  out  the  silver. 
To  insure  a  perfect  union  of  the  gold  and  silver 
added  to  it,  it  is  well  to  melt  them  with  l^ad, 
and  then  separate  the  lead  by  cupelling.  More 
heat  may  be  safely  applied  than  when  silver  is 
cupelled  without  gold,  as  the  alloy  of  these 
cannot  waste  by  volatilization.  The  batton  is 
hammered  out,  heated  red  hot,  and  annealed, 
and  then  rolled  into  a  thin  nlate,  whidi  is 
coiled  up,  of  the  size  of  a  quul,  and  called  a 
comet  This  is  put  into  a  parting-glass,  and  2 
or  8  times  its  weight  of  pure  nitrio  aoid  is 
poured  upon  it  Some  heat  is  applied,  when 
red  fumes  of  nitrons  acid  gas  are  given  of^  and 
in  a  short  time  the  silver  is  dissolved,  and  the 
gold  is  left,  still  retaining  the  form  of  the  coil, 
but  a  brittle,  spongy,  brown  mass.  The  solution 
of  silver  is  poured  of^  and  a  strong  add  is  added 
to  the  gold,  and  heated  to  dissolve  out  the  last 
traces  of  silver.  This  is  poured  gS,  and  the 
gold  js  washed  with  hot  distilled  water.  It  is 
carefnliy  taken  out,  put  in  a  crodble,  and 
heated,  when  it  shrinks  together,  regains  its 
metallic  lustre,  and  the  fine  color  of  gold,  with 
its  softness  and  flexibilitv.  Being  now  wei^ 
ed,  the  process  is  finished  by  the  calculation  of 
the  quantity  lost  The  silver  is  recovered  by 
precipitating  it  from  the  solution  by  the  intro- 
duction of  bright  sheets  of  copper,  for  which 
metal  the  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  than  for 
the  silver.  It  is  ascertained  that  in  this  process 
the  silver  is  never  entirely  taken  up  l^  the 
nitric  acid,  and  that  some  gold  is  dissolved  by 
the  strong  acid,  as  is  found  by  preserving  for 
years  the  same  add  to  extract  the  last  traces  of 
silver.  The  inside  of  the  bottie  oontainmg  it 
becomes  at  last  coated  with  fine  gdd.  This 
has  been  noticed  in  the  British  mint,  and  foil  80 
grains  of  gold  have  been  collected  from  botUes 
thus  used.  Very  small  errors  are  thus  involved 
in  estimating  the   oantities  of  silver  and  gold 
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by  tfaiA  process.— The  asBaying  of  iron  ores  is 
Used  apon  the  same  principles  as  the  reducing 
theu  in  the  blast-fhinaoe.    The  ozygeni  with 
which  the  metal  is  combined,  must  be  taken  np 
by  presenting  to  it  some  substance  for  which  it 
bss  stronger  attractions  than  for  iron,  and  the 
eftrthj  imparities  mnst  have  snoh  substances 
added  to  them,  that  the  product  of  their  union 
will  be  a  gla^  fluid,  through  which  the  glo- 
bales  of  metallic  iron  can  easily  sink  and  collect 
together  in  a  button.     Charcoal  is  the  sub- 
stance for  deoxidizing  the  ore  in  the  blast- 
farnaoe,  and  in  the  crucible.    The  matters  for 
aiding  tiie  fusion,  called  the  flux,  vary  accord- 
ing to   the   eaithv  ingredients   of  the  ore. 
The  desired  glassy  fluid  is  a  silicate  of  lime  and 
alumina,  and  it  may  be  of  magnesia.    K  the 
ores  already  eontttn  much  dlioa,  carbonate  of 
limo,  either  pure  or  the  magnesian  carbonate, 
vith  the  additioQ  of  some  alumina,  or  common 
day,  ooDstitates  the  proper  flux.  Ores  deficient 
in  silica  require  an  addition  of  it    Some  ores 
contain  soon  a  mixture  of  proper  fluxing  ingre- 
dients, that  they  melt  easily  without  any  addi- 
tion  of  these  matters.    In  the  crucible,  a  little 
borax  increases  very  much  the  ftisibilily  of  the 
znbEtnre.    The  ore  and  fluxes  should  be  thor- 
onghly  ground  aad  mixed  together,  and  placed 
in  a  brasqued  cmcible,  t.  e.  one  carefhlly  filled 
and  rammed  with  fine  charcoal,  moistened  with 
▼ater  to  a  paste,  and  ontof  the  top  of  which  a 
carity  is  excavated  for  holding  the  assay  sam- 
ple.   The  cmcible  is  to  be  placed  in  a  wind* 
fnmaoe,  gradually  heated  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  whole  force  of  the  blast  is  to  be  ap- 
plied for  half  an  hour  longer.— The  assaying  of 
copper  ores,  as  conducted  by  metallurgists,  is 
often  an  empirical  process,  the  fluxes  being 
added  with  very  vague  ideas  as  to  their  true 
eflfect    The  ores  are  properly  classified  into 
those  which  oontain  no  sulphur,  arsenic,  or 
any  foreign  metals  but  iron ;  those  which  con* 
tain   sulphur,    iron,    arsenic,    antimony,   dec. 
Ores  of  the  first  claas,  containing  over  8  per 
cent  of  copper,  are  reduced  in  a  crucible  by  the 
addition  of  8  parts  of  black  flux.    Poorer  ores 
must  be  assayed  in  the  wet  way.    The  second 
dass  are  sulphates,  or  sulphurets.    The  former 
are  easily  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  phitinum 
oradble,  whea  they  may  be  treated  as  sub- 
stances of  the  first  class.    The  sulphurets,  un- 
der which  general  head  are  induded  most  of 
the  workable  ores  of  commerce,  are  treated  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.    The  first  operation,  af- 
ter reducing  them  to  fine  powder,  is  to  roast  or 
calcine  them,  to  expel  the  sulphur.    This  pro- 
cess reqaires  care  and  experience,  and  is  most 
thoroughly  effected,  according  to  Mitchell,  by 
adding  one-tenth  of  their  weight  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  to  the  roasting  mass  in  the  cruci- 
ble, constantly  stirring  it  in  as  the  calcining  goes 
on.    The  ammoniaciu  and  sulphurous  vapors 
having  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other,  the 
whole  of  the  sulphur  is  extracted.    The  ore  is 
then  thorooghly  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  25  per 
ceotk  of  its  original  weight  of  lime,  and  10  to 


20  per  cent  of  fine  charcoal,  and  1^  time  its 
weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  The  whole  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  crucible  in  which  the 
roasting  was  done,  and  covered  with  its  weight 
of  glass  of  borax.  It  is  then  subjected  to  a 
moderate  heat  for  a  quarter  oi  an  hour,  and  to  a 
bright  red  heat  as  much  longer.  On  cooling, 
and  breakinff  the  crucible,  the  button  of  copper 
will  be  found  in  the  bottom.  It  is  well  to  make 
two  parallel  assays  of  these  ores,  that  one 
may  confirm  or  disprove  the  other. — The  com- 
mon varieties  of  lead  ores  subjected  to  assay  are 
the  sulphurets  (galena)  and  the  carbonates. 
The  former  is  treated  by  taking  400  or  500 
grains,  coarsely  powdered,  and  mixing  with  it 
one-fourth  its  weight  of  black  flux,  one-fourth 
of  iron  filings,  in  small  pieces,  and  one-eighth  of 
cream  of  tartar.  The  crucible  should  be  large 
enough  to  contain  double  the  quantity,  and  the 
charge  should  be  covered  with  conmion  salt 
half  an  inch  deep.  After  being  exposed  to  a 
high  heat  for  10  minutes,  the  lead  may  be 
poured  out,  or  sufibred  to  cool  in  the  crucible.  If  > 
the  ore  contain  much  earthy  or  pyritous  matter, 
a  less  proportion  of  iron  fllings  should  be  used, 
and  a  little  fluor-spar  and  borax  be  added. 
Galena  is  convenientlv  assayed  in  an  iron  cru- 
cible, the  crucible  itself  furnishing  the  material 
for  desulphurizing  the  ore.  The  usual  quan- 
tity, say  400  or  500  grains,  is  mixed  with  2} 
times  its  weight  of  carb.  soda,  and  put  in  an 
iron  crucible,  which  is  covered.  The  galena  is 
decomposed,  and  sulphuret  of  iron  formed. 
The  lead  is  poured  out  into  an  ingot  mould,  and 
the  crucible  well  tapped  to  obtain  all  the  lead. 
Another  sample  is  immediately  put  in  while 
the  cmcible  is  hot,  and  the  operation  repeated 
as  long  as  the  crucible  lasts.  It  will  last  longer 
by  being  e^^ly  heated  on  all  sides.  The  car- 
bonates are  assayed  with  half  their  weight  of 
black  flux,  and  a  little  cream  of  tartar,  with  a 
supei^cial  covering  of  salt. 

ASSELYN,  Jan,  a  distinguished  Flemish 
landscape  painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1610. 
and  died  in  1660  at  Amsterdam.  Ue  studied 
under  Jan  Miel  and  Esaias  Yandervelde  at 
Antwerp,  and  under  Peter  de  Laer  (Bamboccio) 
at  Rome.  In  his  landsci^ee  taken  from  the 
vicinity  of  Rome,  which  are  enriched  with 
ruins  of  ediflces,  and  decorated  with  figures  and 
cattle  in  the  stvle  of  Berghem,  he  imitates 
the  manner  of  Oumde  Lorndne.  His  touch  is 
bold,  his  coloring  bright,  his  skies  warm,  and 
his  figures  well  drawn  and  skilfully  disposed. 
He  also  painted  battle  pieces  of  considerable 
merit  He  was  suraamed  OnMetjie  (little 
crab,  crab-like)  by  the  Flemish  artists  at  Rome, 
on  account  of  a  contraction  in  his  fingers. 

ASSEMAKNI,  the  name  of  a  Christian  Syrian 
family,  several  members  of  which  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
literature.  The  first  and  most  learned  among 
them  was  Joseph  Simon,  bom  at  Tripoli  in 
1687,  died  at  Rome  in  1768.  He  was  educated 
at  Rome,  took  orders,  was  sent  by  the  pope  to 
visit  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries  in  Syria 
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and  Egypt,  whence  he  bronght  back  to  the 
Vatican  many  valnable  worfs.  He  was  cre- 
ated bishop  and  regent  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican,  and  began  a  pablioation  of  the  oriental 
manoscripts  fonnd  there.  He  thus  contributed 
more  than  any  one  else  to  make  the  Syrian 
literature  known  to  Europe.  His  nephews, 
Stephen  EvoDirs  and  Alotbittb,  or  Joseph 
Louis,  both  came  youn^  from  Syria  to  Rome, 
received  there  a  clerical  education,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  18th  century  distinguished 
themselves  as  orientalists,  bibliophilistSj  and  au- 
thors of  various  works,  including  cataloffues  of 
celebrated  Roman  and  Florentine  public  and 
private  libraries.  Finally,  one  of  the  name 
known  as  the  Abbot  Simon,  a  learned  Maronite, 
was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1821. 

ASSEMBLY.  This  is  a  term  introduced 
from  the  French  (cusemblee),  and  is  employed  to 
designate  meetings  or  gathering  of  persons  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  L  Socially.  We  apply 
^e  term  assembly  to  gatherings  for  convivial- 
ity or  amusement,  and  also  to  informal  meet- 
ings of  the  community,  or  any  particular  class 
of  it^  for  literary  or  religious  conversation  or 
discussion.  Such  assemblies  have  no  powers 
not  enjoyed  by  private  citizens;  they  are  only 
aggregations  of  individuals  for  concert  of 
thought  or  action.  Every  such  assembly  has 
its  rules,  either  expressed  or  understood,  for 
self-regulation,  but  they  have  no  action  or  ex- 
istence beyond  the  assembly  itself.  H.  Politi- 
cally. The  word  assembly  designates  certain 
bodies  of  men  associated  for  civil  purposes,  and 
possessed  of  more  or  less  political  power,  such 
as  the  Roman  assembly,  the  ctsaembUe  du 
champs  de  Mars,  These  associations  may  be 
ftom  the  people,  and  so  be  democratic  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  or  they  may  be  con- 
voked by  the  mandate  of  a  king,  and  so  be  aris- 
tocratic or  monarchical.  Such  an  assembly  is 
always  possessed  of  more  or  less  power  to  make 
its  deliberations  or  enactments  rules  of  conduct 
for  itself,  or  those  whom  it  represents,  be- 
yond the  pale  and  time  of  the  assembly  itself. 
It  is  also  either  within  the  scope  of  the  po- 
litical constitution  or  charter  under  whidi 
its  members  reside,  and  is  therefore  constitu- 
tional ;  or,  it  arrogates  to  itself  powers  not  rec- 
ognized by  those  documents,  and  is  revolu- 
tionary. In  the  latter  class  may  be  mentioned 
the  French  national  assembly  of  1789,  which, 
by  a  stroke  of  revolutionary  policy,  absorbed 
into  itself  the  powers  exercised  by  the  8  orders 
under  the  then  existing  government  of  France. 
The  term  assembly,  in  some  states  of  the  Unions 
designates  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
ioinUy.  In  others  it  designates  the  lower 
branch  only,  while  in  others  still  it  is  used  with 
the  prefix  ^^  general,"  with  the  same  application. 
III.  Ecclesiastically.  The  term  assembly  has 
been  applied  since  about  the  time  of  Calvin  to 
bodies  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  representative  or 
otherwise,  met  to  deliberate  or  act  on  matters 
pertdning  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 


church.  Such  an  assembly,  under  a  gOTen- 
ment  where  the  church  and  state  are  allied,  has 
certain  political  or  at  least  civil  powers,  and  can 
associate  the  arm  of  the  law  to  enforce  its 
enactments;  while  in  countries  where  churdi 
and  state  are  not  united^  the  assembly  can  only 
enforce  its  decisions  in  that  province  which  ^ 
custom  of  the  country  has  assigned  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  church,  and  even  then  not  to  the 
detriment  of  any  civil  right  of  the  indiTidoaL 
In  Scotland  and  in  this  country,  the  word  a»* 
sembly  has  an  ecclesiastical  importance  whidi 
deserves  mention.  Under  the  influence  of 
Knox,  the  great  religious  reformer  of  Scotland, 
there  arew  up  a  very  strong  party  in  favor  of 
the  independence  of  the  church;  that  is,  its 
separation  from  all  civil  interference.  Toao- 
oomplish  this,  a  representative  convention  of 
clergy  and  laity  was  held  first  in  1561,  at  which 
the  plans  of  emancipation  were  of  coarse  hot 
imperfectly  matured.  Through  IcHig  and  pun- 
ful  contests,  sometimes  disgraceful  to  both  par- 
ties, the  Presbyterian  element  at  length  attained 
in  the  memorable  assembly  of  Gla^w  (1638) 
the  ascendency  it  desired,  aboli^ed  the  epiaco- 
pal  hierarchy,  and  continued  its  sittings  in  the 
face  of  the  royal  mandate  of  adjournment 
This  may  be  regarded  as  tiie  commencement  of 
the  general  asaemldy  of  Scotland,  ccMisidered 
as  a  deliberative  and  judicial  body  in  the  exer- 
cise of  determinate  and  acknowledged  fiinc- 
tions.  The  triumph  of  the  assembly  was  hot 
teniporary.  In  the  protectorate,  by  the  policy 
of  Cromwell,  the  sittings  of  the  assembly  were 
forbidden,  and  the  same  prohibition,  though 
on  different  grounds,  was  continued  after  & 
restoration,  until  William  III.,  who  restored  the  i 
assembly  and  the  8  inferior  judicatories  of  ik 
Scottish  church  to  the  exercise  of  their  fnn^ 
tions,  though  without  admitting  their  claims  to  | 
an  entire  independence  of  the  state  anthority. 
Ever  since  the  revolution,  the  seneral  assemhlj 
has  nominally  been  adjourned  m>m  year  to  year 
by  the  royal  commiasioner,  who  sits  in  the  ^ 
sembly,  but  without  any  power  even  to  vote  in 
its  deliberations.  The  commissioner  proclaims 
in  the  name  of  the  English  crown,  that  the  as- 
sembly will  be  reconvoked  on  a  stated  da/f 
while  the  ecclesiastical  moderator  of  the  assem- 
bly announces  the  a^ioumment  to  the  same  day 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  "  the  only 
Head  of  the  Church.'*  The  general  assembly 
of  Scotland  is  the  highest  of  Uie  4  judicatories 
of  the  church.  The  other  8  are,  the  synod,  the 
presbytery,  and  the  kirk  session.  The  general 
assembly  is  representative,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial in  its  powers.  It  is  thus  constituted:  80 
presbyteries  send  218  ministers  and  94  elders; 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  sends  2  elders;  65  other 
royal  burghs  send  one  elder  each ;  the  4  universi- 
ties and  Marischal  college  send  each  a  repre- 
sentative, who  may  be  either  a  minister  or 
elder;  and  the  church  in  India  in  connection 
with  the  church  of  Scotland  sends  1  minister 
and  1  elder.  The  assembly  thus  admits  of  IftJ 
representation,  and  so  differs  essentially  from 
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the  oonyooation  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  assemblj  holde  its  sesBions  at  Edinburgh  in 
Haj,  daring  10  days,  and  all  business  not  com- 
pleted within  that  time  is  assigned  to  commis- 
sions which  are  emoowered  to  hold  meetings 
qoarterlj.  The  moaerator  of  the  assembly  is 
by  modem  custom  a  clergyman,  and  preaches  a 
sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  Final  appeal 
in  all  parochial  matters  is  had  to  the  assembly 
from  the  inferior  judicatories.  On  account  of  con- 
ceived encroachments  on  the  independence  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  by  the  crown,  in  1848,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  assembly  a  secession 
of  the  Non-Intrusionists,  with  Dr.  Chalmers  at 
its  head,  took  place,  and  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  was  organized,  and  constituted  a  gen- 
eral assembly  on  the  same  principles  as  the  for- 
mer establishment,  though  it  is  more  generally 
designated  as  a  synod.  These  must  l^  distin- 
gaished  from  each  other.  Only  one  other  re- 
mark deserves  to  be  made  here»  to  guard  against 
mistake  in  reading  various  works  on  the  eccle- 
sitBtical  history  of  Scotland.  The  branch  of 
the  church  of  England,  which,  despite  of  the 
civU  disadvantages  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected in  Scothmd,  has  perpetuated  itself  in 
that  country,  and  which  to-day  consists  of  a 
primate  (archbishop)  and  6  bishops,  is  denomi- 
nated in  all  works  written  by  church  of  Eng- 
land authors,  "the  Church  of  Scotland,'*  and 
that  which  in  this  article  has  been  designated 
as  the  church  of  Scotland,  is  called  "the  Scot- 
tish establishment,*'  back  to  the  revolution  of 
1688.— The  term  general  assembly  is  used  in 
the  United  States,  as  in  Scotland,  to  designate 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  and  legislature 
of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  of  Christiana. 
Bat  while  Presbyterianism  as  a  religious  doc- 
trine, and  in  the  leading  principle  of  church 
gDvemment  oharacterizea  by  its  name  (Presby- 
terian), has  the  same  symbol  as  Scotch  Presby- 
terianism, the  general  assembly  of  American 
Presbyterianism  essentially  differs  from  that  of 
the  Scotch,  from  the  consideration  that  the 
United  States  civil  government  recognizes  no 
established  religion,  and  puts  no  religious  de- 
nomiaation  in  any  connection  with  the  State. 
The  first  general  assembly  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  church  was  held  in  1789,  though 
the  denomination  had  existed  in  this  country 
nnce  1704,  the  first  presbytery  having  been  or- 
ganized in  that  year.  Previous  to  the  holding 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  (1741),  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  divided  by  a  schism  into  2  parties^ 
one  organizing  (1745)  under  the  name  of  the 
New  York  synoo,  while  the  other  retained  the 
name  of  the  Philadelphia  synod.  The  division 
was  partly  doctrinal,  but  more  on  account  of 
the  action  of  the  synod  concerning  itinerant 
evuigelists,  and  the  necessity  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation as  the  condition  of  a  license  to  preach. 
The  Tennent  family,  within  the  limits  of  the 
New  Brunswick  presbytery,  were  prominent  in 
the  sofaiam  of  1741.  But  the  breach  was  at 
length  healed,  and  in  1768  a  proposition  was 


made  for  a  reoonsolidation,  which  was  finally 
effected.  In  1786,  it  was  proposed  to  divide 
the  synod,  which  since  the  reunion  had  been 
known  as  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
synod,  into  4  synods,  and  then  out  of  these  4  to 
form  a  general  assembly,  which  plan  was  con- 
summated in  1780 ;  and  on  the  third  Thursday 
of  3iay  in  that  year  the  first  general  assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  met  in  Philadelphia. 
This  continued  until  the  second  division,  which 
occurred  on  doctrinal  grounds,  into  Old  School 
Presbyterianism  and  New  School  Presbyterian* 
ism,  since  which  time  n.8d8)  there  have  been  2 
general  assemblies,  one  ror  each  of  these  branches 
of  the  church.  In  the  last  meeting  of  the  New 
School  general  assembly,  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  May,  1857,  that  body  adopted  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  with  which  a  portion 
of  its  members  were  not  pleased.  These  mem- 
bers therefore  united  in  a  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  assembly,  and  issued  a  cIbJI  for  all 
who  sympathized  with  them  to  meet  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  the  month  of  August  follow- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  third  gene- 
ral assembly,  in  which  the  subiect  of  slavery 
should  not  be  introduced.  The  mace  of  meeting 
was  subsequently  changed  to  Kichmond,  Ya., 
where  the  question  was  discussed,  and  laid  over 
for  further  action,  at  a  future  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Eiiozville,  Tennessee. 

ASSENT,  Royal,  the  form  by  which  the 
English  sovereign  signifies  approbation  of  a 
bill  in  parliament  The  assent  is  either  by  the 
sovereign  in  person  on  the  throne,  or  by  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose.  Supply 
biUs  are  assented  to  in  the  commons,  other  bills 
in  the  lords.  The  form  used  is  Norman  Frendi, 
leroile  veut  to  a  common  bill,  ioit/ait  camme 
il  est  dmri  to  a  private  bill.  The  assent  is 
pronounced  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament. 
The  custom  of  using  Norman  French  was  abol- 
ished by  the  thoroughly  English-hearted  Crom- 
well, whose  form  was  '*  the  lord  protector  doth 
consent."  But  the  restoration  restored  the 
French  language  with  French  influence;  and 
although  in  1781  it  was  enacted  that  all  judicial 
proceedings  should  be  in  English,  this  form 
was  left  as  an  exception,  possibly  by  accident 
The  royal  assent  is  a  form ;  the  modern  usages 
of  parliament  do  not  bring  the  question  to  the 
issue  of  an  assent  The  sovereign  is  presumed 
to  accept  the  advice  of  ministers.  Personally, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  is  more  pow- 
erful in  the  affairs  of  government  than  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  The  last  instance 
of  refuaal  of  royal  assent  was  in  1707,  by  queen 
Anne,  of  a  Scotch  militia  bill.  An  act  of  par- 
liament takes  effect  from  the  date  of  the  royal 
assent 

ASSER,  or  Assmncrs  Msnbvknsib,  a  learned 
monk  of  St.  David's  or  Menevia,  in  Wales, 
died  about  910.  Asser  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  Alfred  the  Great,  of  Wessex.  Upon 
the  renutation  of  his  learning^  King  Alfred  first 
wished  him  to  reside  all  the  year  round  at  his 
court,  but  Asser  would  not  leave  his  monasteiy 
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altogether,  so  it  was  acmnged  that  he  should 
divide  his  lime  between  his  English  and  his 
Welsh  residence.  He  read  Latin  with  Alfi*ed 
out  of  soch  few  books  as  the  king  possessed, 
and  corrected  his  translations.  Alfred  be- 
stowed mftny  ecclesiastical  preferments  npon 
Asser.  Some  authorities  say  he  became  bishop 
of  Sherbara  Asser's  great  work  is  his  **Life 
of  Alfred,"  in  Latin.  The  earliest  edition  is 
that  of  Archbishop  Parker,  at  the  end  of  Wal- 
singham's  '"History,"  1574.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Wise,  Oxford,  1722,  entitled  Annale$ 
r&rum  ge§tarum  ^fnAi  Magnu  This  is  our 
chief  antbority  for  the  events  of  Alfred's  public 
and  private  life  fh>m  his  birth  to  889,  and  con- 
veys much  incidental  intelligence  about  the 
laws,  manners,  and  general  civilization  of 
Wessez  at  thattime.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  Thomas  Wright,  in  the  Biographia  Brir 
tanmca  LUterwricL  maintains  that  this  life  is  one 
of  those  literary  forgeries  which  were  thought 
pardonable  in  those  days,  and  that  it  was  writ- 
ten at  a  later  date,  and  AsBcr's  name  affixed  to 
it  Drs.  Pauli  and  Lingard,  and  J.  M.  Kemble, 
do  not  assent  to  this,  and  Mr.  Wright  remains 
as  yet  without  a  supporter.  Bale  and  Pits 
give  the  titles  of  5  other  works  ascribed  in 
their  day  to  Asser.  They  are  not  extant  His 
life,  after  his  patron  and  pupil's  death,  is  ob- 
scure.— AsBEB,  or  more  correctly  Ashi,  is  the 
principal  author  of  the  Babylonian  Talm  ud.  He 
was  born  at  Babylon  A«  D.  858,  and  died  427. 
He  was  appointed  head  of  the  college  of  Sora 
at  Babylon.  His  disciples  numbered  2,400. 
This  Tahnud  was  as  important  a  work  to  the 
Jews  of  the  east  for  generations  as  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible  has  been  for  the  Ger- 
man Protestants  since  the  reformation.  The 
Jewish  community  have  ever  held  him  in  pe- 
culiar honor. 

ASSESSORS.  L  In  civil  law,  a  professional 
adviser  who  sits  beside  unprofessional  Judges  to 
advise  them  on  taking  the  evidence,  or  the 
state  of  the  law.    In  the  Roman  empire  the 

Srovincial  governor  was  generally  a  rude  sol- 
ier  who  knew  nothing  of  law,  but  yet  was  the 
high  court  of  appeal.  It  was  usual  to  supply 
his  deficiencies  by  an  assessor.  A  civilian  often 
attends  courts-martial  for  the  same  purpose. 
II.  In  England,  in  the  election  of  municipal 
corporations,  officers  of  this  name  are  appointed 
to  assist  at  the  election,  and  ascertain  the  re- 
sult III.  In  America  the  assessors  are  men 
who  are  elected  by  the  popular  vote^  to  assess 
and  appraise  property  for  the  purposes  of  tax- 
ation. 

ASSETS,  in  law,  from  the  Norman-French, 
OMefe,  sufficient,  is  the  generic  term  for  the 
property  of  a  person  deceased.  In  this  country 
the  important  legal  distinctions  known  in  Eu- 
ropean law,  between  real  and  personal  proper- 
ty, are  practically  abolished,  both  for  testa- 
mentary purposes,  for  devolution,  and  as  a 
means  for  payment  of  creditors.  The  peculiar 
character  of  real  estote  was  part  of  feudalism, 
and  a  neceaaary  consequence  of  the  system  is 


hereditary  nonon  an  estates.  Until  qidto 
recent  years,  landed  property  in  Enf^d,  oven 
when  not  entailed,  was  not  applici3>le,  in  the 
hands  of  the  heir,  to  the  payment  of  debts. 
Now,  however,  the  remedies  against  re&l  es- 
tate are  very  materially  extended,  and  thia 
opproMam  juris  in  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  is  removed.  Assets  are  real  or  per- 
sonal ;  they  are  also  legal  or  equitable.  Undsr 
the  head  of  real  estate  is  indnded  all  lands  in 
possesion,  some  interests  in  land,  and  some 
rights  connected  with  land.  Legal  assets  nuj 
be  generally  defined  as  property  in  posBssskm; 
equitable,  as  ri^ts  to  property.  The  executor 
or  administrator  is  not  deemed  liable,  by  the  lair, 
for  any  other  assets  than  those  which  have  come 
to  his  hands,  which  qualification  does  not,  d 
course,  imply  that  they  have  come  into  hissctiul, 
but  into  his  constructive  possession  or  oontroL 
In  the  interpretation  put  on  this,  the  courts 
generally  &vor  the  executor  or  administntor, 
unless  he  be  acting  de  son  tort  (in  his  own 
wrong),  that  is,  where  a  perscm  has  assumed 
the  office  without  beinff  duly  oonstitnted.  The 
mode  of  collecting  and  applying  assets  will  be 
more  appropriately  detailed  under  the  bead  of 
ExBooTOB.  The  executors  most  exhauBt  pe^ 
sonalty  in  payment  of  debts  in  the  order  of 
assessed  taxes,  judgment  debts,  and  decrees, 
according  to  priority  of  docket  or  emdoment, 
recognizances,  bonds,  s^ed  instruments,  notes^ 
bills,  and  unliquidated  demands  and  aocoontp. 
The  peraonalty  must  be  exhaosted  in  payment 
of  these,  and  then  the  real  estate  may  be  bad 
recourse  to. 

ASS£ENTO(Spaxdsh  fortrealy),atermaiider- 
stood  to  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  treaties 
made  by  Spain  with  foreign  countries  for  the  sup- 
ply of  negro  slaves  to  her  South  American  proT- 
inces.  The  Spanish  government  having  no 
settlements  on  tiie  African  coast,  encouragedad* 
venturers  to  supply  slaves  by  securing  (o  them 
a  monopoly  of  tne  aupply  with  other  oonune^ 
dal  privileges.  The  Flemish  merchants  bad 
the  contract  until  1688,  afterward  the  Genoese 
until  1606,  when  the  Portuguese  took  it  la 
1703  a  French  company  accepted  the  contract) 
the  terms  of  which  were  the  privilqpo  of  send- 
ing a  ship  of  600  tons,  with  merchandise  free 
of  duty  to  Spanish  America,  and  the  payment 
of  a  sum  on  each  imported  negro^  the  minimmn 
number  of  slaves  being  fixed  at  4,S00  annually. 
In  1748  the  contract  which  had  been  transfer- 
red to  the  South  sea  company,  was  abandoned 
at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  GhapeUe.  It  never  gave 
satisfaction  to  Spam;  and  the  contractorB  al- 
ways lost  money  by  it;  their  local  &ctoi8  and 
agents  reaping  the  profits,  and  making  largo 
fortunes. 

ASSIGNAT,  the  name  of  the  pM)er  currency 
in  France  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The 
French  government  finding  itself  short  of 
money  in  1789,  issued  under  the  name  of  "ae- 
signat,"  paper-money  to  be  redeemed  by  the 
value  of  the  property  of  the  dergy  and  the  emi- 
grants, which  the  government  had  seiaed,  and 
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which  was  intended  for  sale.  The  asngnats 
iept  their  value  above  90  per  cent,  until  179S, 
bat  from  that  time  they  began  to  droop.  The 
original  issne  of  1,200  miUion  francs  was  in* 
creased  to  such  an  exorbitant  amount,  that  the 
markets  became  glutted  with  assignats.  Robes- 
pierre and  others  made  great  efforts  to  prdt> 
the  market ;  but  it  was  idl  in  vain.  They  fell 
soon  to  60  per  cent,  and  in  1795  they  oould  be 
had  at  18  per  cent.  Thomas  Corljle  in  his 
''French  Revolution **  (vol.  ii.,  p.  449),  says, 
in  reference  to  the  calamity  produced  by  the 
emiflBion  of  the  assignats: — *^ There  is,  so  to 
speak,  no  trade  whatever  for  the  time  being. 
Aadgnats,  assisnata,  long  flanking,  emitted  in  such 
quantities,  sink  now  with  an  alacrity  beyond 
paralleL  ^Oombien,'  said  one  to  a  hackney- 
coachman,  '  what  fare  ? '  *  Six  thousand  livres^' 
ansvered  he :  some  SOO  pounds  sterling  in  paper- 
money.  On  the  1st  of  Feb.  1796,  at  the  Bourse 
of  Paris,  the  gold  louis  of  20  francs  in  silver 
costed  5,880  francs  in  assignats.  Pr««8ure  of 
maximum  withdrawn,  the  things  it  compressed 
likewise  withdrew.  '  Two  ounces  of  bread  per 
da?'  18  the  modicum  allotted;  wide-waving, 
doIeM  are  the  bakers'  queues;  farmers'  houses 

I  are  become  pawnbrokers' shops."  Theassiffnats 
gradnaOy  dwindled  down  to  nothing,  involving 
the  whole  land  in  ruin,— -exceptinff  a  few  lucky 

f      speculators, — and  resulted  eventually  in  national 


ASSIGNATION,  a  Russian  paper-money,  in- 
troduced early  in  the  reign  of  Oatharine  II., 
about  the  year  1770,  principally  to  carry  on  the 
wars  against  the  Turks.    The  standard  currency 
was  then  as  now  the  silver  ruble,  and  the  paper 
assignations  on  the  banks—- likewise  founded  by 
Oatharine— were  to  represent  in  full  the  stand- 
ard silver  ooin.    But  they  soon  fell  until  the 
asagnation-ruble   was   worth    only   one-ha]£ 
one-third,  and  finally  one-fourth  of  the  ori^al 
value ;  and  thus  it  became  necessary  to  spediy 
the  nature  of  the  ruble  in  aU  transactions. 
From  1787  the  use  of  assignalionfl  as  currency 
was  general  in  all  money  affairs,  both  public  and 
private.   Paul  I.,  enraged  because  the  merchants 
of  Bt  Petersburg^  foreign  and  domestic,  refused 
to  receive    assignations   at   the    government 
standard  in  payment,  threatened  that  he  would 
erect  a  gallows  on  the  exchange  for  their  special 
benefit     Stringent  ukases  for  fioilitating  the 
cirenlation  of  assignations  all  over  the  emi^ 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  at  the  death  of 
raol,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I.,  the  assignation-ruble  was  gener- 
ally worth  one-fourth  of  the  silver.     During 
the  wars  against  Napoleon  the  issue  of  assigna- 
tions inor^ised  excessively,  but  still  no  consid- 
erable additional  depreciation  took  place.  With 
peace  and  increasing  prosperity  the  assignations 
rose^  and  finally  the  government  fixed   the 
standard  at  8  rubles,  60  copecks,,  either  of  cop- 
per or  aflslgnaAions,  for  a  silver  ruble,  one  as- 
Bgnation-mble  equalling  100  copecks  ooppw, 
and  four  oopecks  conper  making  one  of  silver. 
On  account  of  the  fSacuity  of  canyhag  in  paper  the 


large  amounts  of  money  required  for  the  inter^ 
nal  trade,  in  a  country  where  almost  all  opera- 
tions are  for  cash — ^tbe  assignations  soon  came 
into  such  demand  as  to  be  worth  a  premium 
over  the  standard.  This  premium  naturally  in- 
creased the  further  you  went  into  the  country. 
Thus  onignationB  were  dearer  in  Moscow  than 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  still  dearer  in  Easan,  or 
Astrachan.  These  fluctuations  were  so  irregular 
and  inconvenient  that,  in  1889,  a  ukase  regu* 
lated  the  value  of  the  assignations  at  8^  to  1 
silver,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  the  silver 
ruble  should  be  the  legal  unit  in  all  negotia- 
tions and  legal  documents,  that  a  new  paper- 
money,  called  '*  bills  of  credit,"  should  be  is- 
sued, and  the  old  assignations  gradually  with- 
drawn firom  circulation  and  destroyed.  This 
was  accomplished,  and  the  name,  the  use,  and 
the  existence  of  ossignations  belong  now  al- 
together to  history. 

ASSIGNEE,  in  law,  the  party  to  whom  prop- 
erty has  been  asrigned  or  made  over.  It  has 
also  various  technical  significations;  the  as- 
signee of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  is  the  party 
in  whom  the  legal  interest  in  all  the  property 
is  vested  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  clebts, 
answerable  to  the  agents  defaUlitS.  Formerly 
asdgnees  were  exclusively  appointed  by  the 
cremtors,  but  this  having  led  to  some  abuses, 
lees  of  nialversation  than  of  neglect,  official  as- 
signees have  lately  been  appointed  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France  (syndique  prtmioire)* 

ASSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  making  over  or 
transferring  of  any  species  of  property.  It  also 
signifies  the  deed  or  instrument  by  which  the 
transfer  is  operated.  The  assignment  of  a  leaae 
is  the  transfer  of  the  assignor's  whole  estate  in 
the  term  created  by  the  orighial  lease.  The 
difference  between  an  assignment  and  an  xmder- 
lease  is  that  the  underlease  retains  the  reversion, 
whereas  the  assignment  parts  with  it  Assign- 
ment in  commercial  law  was  formerly  mudi 
restricted.  Bills  of  lading,  bills  of  exchange, 
were  not  assignable.  All  interests  in  personal 
property,  of  which  a  man  had  not  the  actual 
possession,  but  merely  the  right  to  recover,  are 
choses  in  action.  Thus  a  debt,  whether  speciality 
or  simple  contract,  is  a  chose  in  action,  a  some- 
thing to  be  recovered.  These  were  not  assigna- 
ble. These  restraints  were,  however,  evaded 
by  a  license  to  use  the  name  of  the  legal  cred- 
itor. Even  under  a  bill  of  sale  of  goods  the 
property  in  them  does  not  pass  unless  by  actual 
delivery  and  possession  as  against  bona  Jlde 
creditors.  Both  by  the  English  and  French 
law,  property  in  the  power  and  disposition  of  a 
debtor  may  by  process  of  law  be  transferred  to 
his  creditor. 

ASSING,  Rosa  Mabul,  a  eoster  of  Yam- 
hagen  von  Ense,  a  German  poetess,  born  in 
Dnsseldorf;  May  28,  1783,  died  Jan.  22,  1840. 
The  outbreak  cf  the  French  revolution  obliged 
her  flunily  to  take  up  their  reeidence  in  Stras- 
burg,  the  native  place  of  her  mother ;  and  in 
1796  they  removed  to  Hamburg.  After  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1799,  she  was  burdened 
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with  many  oarea,  and  began  to  employ  her 
talents  and  education  in  teaching.  In  1816  she 
married  Dr.  Assing,  a  phyucian  of  Konigsberg, 
who  removed  to  Hamburg;  and  their  house,  in 
which  a  generous  hospitality  prevailed,  became 
a  favorite  place  of  reunion  for  the  most  esteem- 
ed literary  persons  of  Germany.  The  poet 
Ohamisso,  the  early  friend  of  Rosa  Maria  and 
her  brother,  was  a  frequent  visitor.  She  had 
early  begun  to  express  her  inward  experiences 
in  poems  and  talee^  but  her  friends  could  per- 
suade her  to  publish  only  a  few  pieces.  Her 
poems  published  with  a  memoir  of  her  life  under 
the  title  of  £oia  Maria's  poetischer  Naehlau^ 
Altona,  1841,  give  a  full  insight  into  the  genius 
of  this  admirable  lady. 

ASSINIBOIN,  a  large  river  in  K.  America, 
which  flows  norUi  and  empties  into  Lake  Winni- 
peg. It  is  formed  by  two  branches,  one  of  which, 
the  Red  river  of  the  North,  rises  near  the  head  of 
the  Mississippi)  and  the  other  the  Assiniboin 
proper.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  the  soil  is 
arid  and  sandy,  and  the  country  is  in  possession 
of  the  north-west  company,  which  has  on  its 
banks  several  trading  stations  and  depots.  The 
Assiniboin  Indians  have  recently  been  estimated 
at  about  4,500  souls,  and  are  utterly  uncivilized. 
They  are  of  the  great  Sioux  or  Dacotah  feunily, 
and  speak  the  language  of  most  of  the  tribes 
found  on  the  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
souri. They  subsist  entirely  by  the  chase,  and 
have  not  been  yet  persuaded  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  agriculture. 

ASSI8I,  a  town  of  the  Papal  states  in 
the  parish  of  Umbria.  It  is  especially  noted 
as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Francis,  the  found- 
er of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  and  as  con- 
taining 12  monasteries  of  that  order.  Here 
are  the  church  and  monastery  in  which  St 
Francis  is  buried,  and  about  2  miles  from  the 
town  is  the  celebrated  portiuncula  or  church 
where  Francis  first  began  the  preaching  of  his 
ascetic  life.  Assisi  was  once  a  Roman  munici- 
pium  of  some  importance,  as  is  evident  from  the 
remains  with  which  it  abounds.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  of 
which  several  Corinthian  columns  still  stand. 
Assisi  is  now  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  about 
6,000  inhabitants.  The  region  immediately 
around  Assisi  abounds  in  mineral  waters. 

ASSI2E,  a  term  of  the  common  law,  having 
reference  to  several  distinct  subjects.  Its  most 
general  use  is  applied  to  an  ordinance  for  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  provisions,  and  to  the  period- 
ical sittings  held  by  the  judges  of  England,  and 
law  officers  in  the  various  circuits  of  England 
and  Wales,  for  the  trial  of  lawsuits  as  well 
civil  as  criminal.  The  term  is  of  uncertain 
derivation.  It  may  be  either  from  asMoy  to 
assess,  or  assideo,  to  sit  near  or  together,  both 
of  which  are  incident  to  the  functions  discharg- 
ed at  assizes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  is  divided  into  circuits 
or  districts  for  the  despatch  of  judicial  business. 
The  origin  of  this  institution  is  attributed  to 
Alfred  the  Great;  although  it  was  not  perfect- 


ed and  reduced  to  its  modem  shape  imtal  &e 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  was  called  the  Engliaii 
Justinian  on  account  of  the  number  and  impor- 
tance of  the  changes  effected  during  his  reign  in 
the  laws,  and  their  administration.   Suits  for  the 
recovery  of  land  were  anciently  tried  by  writ 
df  right,  or  of  assize.    On  these  oocasionsthe 
sheriff  impanelled  4  knights  and  12  assistants, 
to  try  the  matters  in  dispute.   This  assize  coi^ 
only  be  held  before  a  judge  of  the  principal 
courts  a^  Westminster;  whereby  enormons  ex- 
pense was  entailed  on  the  jurors,  the  parties, 
and  their  several  witnesses.    To  remedy  ^ 
ffrave  inconvenience,  provision  was  made  by 
Magna  Charta^  that  an  assize  should  be  held  an- 
nuidly  by  a  judge  m  each  county.   This  dedan- 
tion  was  enlarged  by  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
ster (18  Edwara  I.  c.  8),  which  gave  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  judges  not  only  to  sit  in  the  grand 
assize,  for  the  old  purpose  of  settling  dispntes 
as  to  land,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  adjodi- 
oating  all  civil  actions.    The  uttmgs  thus  held 
are  &miliarly  known  as  sittings  at  nw»  prm. 
The  term  has  originated  from  the  form  of  the 
process  for  summoning  and  impaaeUing  the 
jury ;  which,  following  the  words  of  the  statute 
of  Westminster,  directs  the  sheriff  to  summon 
a  jury  to  be  at  Westminster  on  the  first  day  of 
term,  unless  before  (nisi  prim)  a  iudge  shall 
come  to  try  issues  in  the  county. — ^The  criminal 
juriAliction  of  the  court  at  the  assizes  is  de- 
rived from   a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, and  general  gaol  delivery.   Courts  for  these 
purposes  are  held  at  each  assize.     Two  as- 
sizes a  year  are  held  throughout  Enghmd  and 
Wales,  and  in  the  metropolitan  and  some  other 
counties  which   comprise    populous  districts. 
Three  assizes  are  held  under  modern  statates. 
Courts  of  quarter  sessions  are  also  held  ia^e 
several  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs.    Be 
sessions  despatch  business  of  a  quasi-jodidal 
character,  ide-house  licenses,  poor  law  ques- 
tions, appeals  under  certain  statutes ;  and  of 
late  years,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  pres- 
sure of  assize  business,  jurisdiction  has  peen 
given  to  county  magistrates  sitting  in  sessions, 
to  decide  certain  criminal  causes  of  minor  im- 
portance.   Under  the  statute,  the  assizes  are 
held  by  2  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  West- 
minster, one  of  whom  usually  presides  in  the 
criminal,  the  other  in  the  civil  court    All  re- 
served points  of  law,  exceptions,  and  other 
purely  legal  questions  arising  out  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  trial,  are  argued  subsequently  Bt 
Westminster  before  the  full  court    Final  judg- 
ment cannot  be  entered  up  until  after  the  first 
4  days  of  the  term  next  after  the  assizes,  which 
gives  opportunity  to  move  the  court  above  for 
new  trials,  to  set  aside  verdicts^  or  to  stay  judg- 
ment for  any  cause  assigned.     To  obviate  tiie 
evils  of  the  delay  thus  afforded  by  common 
law,  a  recent  statute  gives  discretion  to  the 
judge  at  nisi  prius  to  eertify  for  immediate  exe- 
cution, in  all  cases  of  simple  contract  debts. 
The  bar  at  the  assizes,  or  "  upon  circuit,"  as  the 
more  correct  phrase  is^  is  composed  of  the  same 
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barristen  who  argne  at  Westminster.  At  the 
time  of  entering  his  forensio  career,  a  barrister 
Qsaalljr  selects  the  oircoit  on  which  he  intends 
to  prsotise.  This  is  determined  either  by  local 
connections,  or  bj  other  motives  of  personal 
preference.  This  point  settled,  a  barrister  can- 
not by  etiquette  flit  from  circuit  to  circuit,  but 
abides  hj  the  one  he  has  chosen.  Sometimes,  on 
a  special  arrangement,  which  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  very  heavy  fee,  a  leading  barrister 
will  be  taken  from  his  own  circuit  to  conduct 
a  cause  at  another, — ^the  rigor  of  the  rule  be- 
ing, as  it  would  seem,  relaxed  in  flavor  of  a 
great  man,— iust  the  case  where  it  should  be 
most  strict ;  though  whether  the  celebrity  of  the 
advocate  or  the  amount  of  the  honorarium  deter- 
mines the  question  of  propriety,  is  not  auite 
clear.  After  a  certain  pitch  of  forensic  fame 
.  has  been  attained,  a  great  advocate  sometimes 
ceases  to  go  the  circuit  any  longer,  except 
on  special  retuner.  Sir  Htzroy  Kelly  has  re- 
ceived $4,000  for  one  such  fee,  exclusive  of 
daily  refreshers. — ^The  AseiZEOF  Brbao,  or  pro- 
visions (omwB  vefutUtim),  is  the  ordinance  of  a 
royal  officer,  or  of  the  municipality,  fixing  the 
price  and  quality  of  bread,  beer,  meat,  fish, 
coals,  and  other  necessaries.  This  was  ancient- 
ly fixed  by  the  clerk  of  the  market  of  the 
king's  household.  By  some  municipal  charters 
this  power  was  delegated  to  the  corporation. 
— Absizbs  of  Jebubalbu  were  the  laws-  made 
in  1099  by  Gk>dfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  the  princes 
and  clergy,  for  the  regulation  of  the  kingdom 
of  JenisSem,  formed  in  the  first  crusade. 

ASSOOIATION^  of  ideas.  There  is  a 
certain  law  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  one 
thing,  or  idea,  coming  into  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness, brings  another  along  with  it  This 
law  is  designated  by  the  term  association  of 
ideas.  Among  philosophers,  there  has  been 
much  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of  this 
law  or  action  of  mind,  and  what  in  an  ultimate 
analysis  is  the  ground  of  it.  Hume  was  the 
first  modem  philosopher  who  attempted  a  sci- 
entific statement  of  association.  Closely  fol- 
lowing Aristotle,  he  traced  this  action  to  cer- 
tain principles  which  he  denominated :  1,  re- 
semblance; 2,  contiguity;  8,  causation;  and 
another  has  since  been  added,  4,  contrast  The 
meaning  of  this  classification  is,  that  whenever 
a  thought  or  perception  is  present  in  the 
consdoQsnesa,  the  mind  spontaneously  recalls 
either:  1,  thoughts  or  perceptions  resembling 
it;  or,  2,  those  which  occurred  to  the  mind  in 
conti^ons  time  or  space ;  or,  8,  those  which 
are  effects  of  causes  identical  with,  or  similar  to 
that  which  we  recognize  as  the  cause  of  the 
present  perception,  and  also  those  which  are 
either  caoaes  or  effects  of  the  present  percep- 
tion ;  or,  4,  those  which  are  so  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  present  perception  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  its  opposites  in  one  or  all  its  features 
or  properties.  Hume  conadered  association  the 
regulating  principle  of  our  mentel  activity.  It 
is,  however,  not  to  be  understood  that  the  prin* 
ciple  of  asaoeiation  so  regulates  the  action  of 


the  mind,  as  to  give  to  it  that  unity  of  impressions 
and  recollections  desirable  to  a  fixing  of  its  fac- 
ulties on  a  given  subject  On  the  other  hand^ 
if  we  were  to  follow  the  spontaneous  sugges- 
tions of  this  power  of  association,  the  chain  of 
our  thoughts  would  present  the  most  grotesque 
and  whimsical  appearance.  The  judgment  must 
be  exercised  in  selecting  those  associated 
thoughts  which  are  perceived  to  ha^e  a  natural 
connection  with  each  other,  in  order  that  our 
process  of  refiection  when  represented  to  an- 
other, may  appear  orderly.  This  consideration 
gives  rise  to  a  classification  of  associations  into : 
1,  natural,  and,  2,  artificial,  or  arbitrary.  By 
natural  associations  are  meant  those  which  are 
founded  in  some  natural  resemblance  spontane- 
ously suggested  to  every  mind,  or  when  sug- 
gested justify  themselves  on  natural  and  univer- 
sal laws  of  mind ;  whereas  by  artificial  or  arbi- 
trary associations  are  meant  those  which  have 
been  the  result  of  an  accidental  individual  ex- 
perience, or  of  an  intentional  individual  effort 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  memory,  and 
which,  therefore,  have  no  universal  and  general 
validity.  An  instance  of  the  former  is  when 
I  associate  a  book  with  its  author,  as  a  cause ;  of 
the  latter,  when  I  associate  a  certain  book  with  a 
fishing-boat  because  I  found  it  there.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  made  the  association  of  ideas  to 
depend  on  a  mental  law  which  he  denominated 
suggestion,  and  divided  into  nmple  and  relative. 
He  reduces  all  the  intellectual  states  to  these 
two  capacities.  In  simple  suggestion,  which  he 
defines  as  that  by  which  the  mind  associates 
ideas  and  emotions  according  to  two  classes  of 
laws,  primary  and  secondary,  he  includes  all 
those  faculties  or  activities  denominated  con- 
ception, memory,  imagination,  and  habit  At- 
tention and  recollection  are  the  first  two  of 
these,  combined  with  desire  or  will,  and  revery 
is  the  third  without  any  volition.  In  relative 
suggestion,  defined  as  the  feeling  arising  in  the 
mind  when  two  or  more  objects  are  perceived 
or  conceived,  he  indndes  judgment,  reason, 
and  abstraction.  All  this  theory  of  Brown  im- 
plies that  suggestion  is  an  ultimate  and  simple 
fact  or  activity  of  the  mind.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  never  could  be  voluntary.  All  simple 
activit)tmust  be  spontaneous.  Brown  induaea 
memory  under  suggestion.  The  fact  is  evident- 
ly the  reverse.  We  are  compelled  to  associate 
things  which  have  been  in  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness together  or  sunultaneoualv,  whether 
because  naturally  or  accidentally  thus  allied, 
and  simply  because  this  association  grounds  in 
the  fact  that  memory  is  inexorable  and  invol- 
untary, and  so  brings  the  things  thus  once 
allied  in  consciousness  into  the  field  of  con* 
sciousness  together,  when  it  brings  them  at  all. 
Instead  of  memory  being  included  in  associa- 
tion, memory  is  itself  the  inclusive,  and  shuts 
up  association  or  suggestion  within  itselfl  We 
have  no  power  over  a  train  of  associated 
thoughts  as  they  run  through  our  minds  like  a 
chain  drawn  through  our  hands,  simply  be- 
cause we  had  not  the  power  over  our  expe* 
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rieiioes  at  the  first,  when  they  were  stampiiiff 
themselves  upon  the  tablet  of  the  memory.  I 
meet  a  man  to-day  with  a  hat  in  his  hand.  I 
never  saw  a  hat  before.  To-morrow  I  find  a 
hat  by  the  road-side.  I  can  no  more  restrain 
the  thought  of  the  man  I  saw  yesterday  than  of 
the  hat  Memory  brings  both  of  them  into  the 
field  of  consciousness,  because  thev  both  make 
up  the  impression  or  picture  of  which  the  hat 
was  a  part  A  complete  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  association  of  ideas  is  given  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  in  his  edition  of  the  **  Works  " 
of  Dr.  Reid,  note,  p.  889. 

ASSONANCE,  Assonant  Rhtioes,  cuofum- 
eia,  in  Spanish  poetry,  a  peculiar  species  of 
rhyme,  1^  complete  ^an  that  in  general  use. 
It  consists  in  the  correspondence  of  the  last  ac- 
cented and  all  subsequent  vowels  only,  while 
the  consonants  may  and  should  be  different 
Rhyme,  as  it  is  used  in  the  English  language, 
Ss  called,  in  Spanish,  coruonarwia.  Thus,  b(d)r- 
h(a)r(o)  is  assonant,  but  not  consonant  with 
e(a)^a;m<o),  and|7^a)t(a)n(0).  £(u\8caa  is  ab- 
sonant with  e{u)ran.  So  in  English,  "baby" 
and  "  chary  "  would  be  assonant  to  each  other. 
Assonant  rhymes  do  not  generally  follow  each 
other  in  pairs,  as  in  ordinary  English  rhyme, 
but  alternate  with  a  blank  verse,  as : 

▲  <»lMUonU6elMoro 
Y  otro  dU  deedlchado 
£n  negns  andaa  le  vuelyea 
Por  doiide  nU6  &  caboUo. 

Oalderon,  and  the  other  classical  dramatists  of 
Spain,  always  use  oaMonUs,  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  double  asonantes : 

Affofiidfte,  dixo  el  poro 
AleueiTodeli^os 
SftbM  lo  que  estol  penMmdo 
One  eras  negro  7  Hm. 

ASSOUOY,  Ohabus  Cotprau  d'.  This 
French  literary  gentleman,  who  was  bom  in 
Paris  in  1604,  and  died  in  1674^  was  one  of 
the  most  grotesque  characters  of  the  literary 
gypsy  order  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  his  mind  became 
so  precociously  developed  that  at  the  age  of  9 
he  ran  away  from  his  parents  to  England.  At 
Calais  he  passed  himself  off  as  the  son  of  Nos- 
tradamus, and  narrowly  escaped  being  drown- 
ed by  the  good  people  of  that  town,  wbo  took 
him  for  a  sorcerer.  In  1621  he  turned  np  as  a 
music  teacher,  at  IContpellier,  but  being  expel- 
led from  the  town,  he  betook  himself  to  Turin, 
where  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  dowager  duchess  of  Savqy.  He 
had  a  knack  for  fiash  songs,  and  played  the 
lute  admirably  well,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris 
he  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIU.,  who 
was  at  limes  afflicted  with  hvpoohondria,  and 
found  a  pleasant  relief  in  the  harmonious  bnf- 
fi)oneries  of  Assoucy .  In  1 654  he  went  on  a  great 
musical  exoedition  all  over  southern  France  from 
Lyons  to  Hontpellier,  giving  concerts  in  every 
town  and  village,  and  spending  in  gambling  the 
money  and  presents  which  he  received,  for 
gambling  was  one  of  his  foibles.  At  Lyons  he 
nil  upon  Moli^re,  with  Uia  itinerant  troupe  (tf 


comecUans.  Between  Koli^  and  Assoucy  then 
were  naturally  many  bonds  of  sympathy,  and  6 
months  passed  before  the  merry  adventurer 
could  drag  hunself  from  the  society  of  the  joUj 
dramatist.  In  Hontpellier  Assoucy  met  with 
an  acddentb  He  had  taken  two  assistants  with 
him  on  his  ambulating  musical  trip,  two 
sprightly  creatures,  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
pages,  who  by  the  people  of  Lyons  were  sop- 
pooed  to  be  women,  while  the  authorities  of 
Hontpellier  declared  them  tobeyoungmeD.  hi 
Lyons  he  had  the  reputataon  of  a  Don  Juan, 
but  in  Hontpellier  it  was  much  worse.  Unnat- 
ural crimes  being  punishable  with  death  by  fire 
in  Hontpellier,  Assoucy  narrowly  escaped  the 
stake  by  a  precipitate  departure  for  Avi^onla 
the  Papal  states.  From  Avignon  he  bent  hisstepe 
to  Tunn,  where  he  resumed  his  functions  with  his 
old  acquaintance  the  venerable  dowager  dacheas 
of  Savoy,  but  some  satirical  verses  bronghthim 
into  disgrace.  He  was  requested  to  leave  the 
Sardinian  capital,  and  proceeded  to  Borne.  But 
satire  again  involved  him  in  difficulties.  He 
used  strong  expressions  against  the  priesthood, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison.  While  there,  he 
made  a  lucky  hit.  St  Amand.  the  French 
poet,  had  g^ven  great  ofRuice  to  the  Romans  hy 
nis  tirade  against  Rome,  in  his  poem,  entitled 
Borne  ridi^Ue,  Assoucy  replied  to  this  in  a 
felicitous  manner,  and  in  verse.  Some  inflnen- 
Hal  persons  were  pleased  with  his  refutation  of 
what  thev  considered  St.  Amand's  dander. 
The  pope  himself^  Clement  IX.,  was  highly  sat- 
isfied with  it,  sent  for  him,  and  presented  bim 
-with,  his  portrait  engraved  upon  a  golden  medal 
From  Some  he  went  to  l^fseilles,  where  for 
several  years  h^  observed  the  greatest  discre- 
tion. At  length  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1670, 
but  there  he  found  the  Hontpellier  accnaation 
8Uf^)ended  over  him,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was 
marched  off  to  prison,  tram  which,  however, 
he  was  released,  after  a  detention  of  6  months, 
the  poor  fellow  turning  out  innocent  alter  afl. 
During  the  rest  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  composition  oi  various  works,  suggested 
to  him  by  his  singular  experienoea  Some  of 
his  poetry  is  pleasant  and  graceful  enough,  hot 
be  was  not  intended  by  nature  for  a  poetical 
geniusi  and  became  a  butt  of  ridicule  for  the  lit- 
erary notabilities  of  his  day. 

ASSUAY,  or  Abuat,  a  d^mrtment  of  Ecua- 
dor, lying  mostiy  east  of  the  Andes,  betwe^ 
the  Amazon  and  Putumayo  rivers,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  equator  to  lat  S'^  80'  S.,  and  from 
long.  68<>  SC  to  79<>  20'  W.  It  containa  188,- 
926  square  miles  and  about  200,000  inhab- 
itants, nearly  five-sixths  of  whom  are  Indians. 
It  is  well  watered,  having  the  Ambyacn  Nap(^ 
Nanay,  Pequena,  Ohambyra,  Ftotaza  Honuia, 
and  Paute  rivers  traversing  it^  beside  other 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  Pate- 
mayo.  The  whole  western  portion  is  an  ew- 
vated  desert,  called  the  Paramo  or  desert  of 
Assuay,  being  a  plateau  formed  by  (he  intersec- 
tion of  the  Anaes  by  2  chuns  of  raonntams 
running  from  £.  to  W.  and  enclosing  the  yaet 
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plidn  of  Qaito.  The  remainder  of  the  depart- 
ment is  fbrtile,  but  is  In  the  hands  of  Indian 
tribes,  except  a  few  towns.  There  are  some 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  moontainoos 
districts.  The  principal  towns  are  Ouen^a, 
Loja,  Zarama,  Tumbez,  and  San  Juan  de  Braoa- 
moros. 

ASSUMPSIT,  in  law,  "he  undertook,**  the 
compendious  title  under  whioh  an  extensive 
class  of  actions  at  law  are  included.  After 
stating  the  cause  of  action,  the  pleadings  state 
that  Uiereopon  ''the  defendant  promised  to 
paj.**  Aasumpcdt  may  be  either  special  or 
common,  also  caUed  inddfitattu  assumpsit 
Under  the  former  are  included  actions  upon 
written  contracts  or  agreements  of  all  kinds; 
actions  for  derelictions  of  dutj  bj  profesfflonal 
men,  carriers,  warehousemen ;  in  snort,  under 
everj  circumstance  where  a  contract  is  in  actual 
existence  or  can  be  predicated  from  tiie  relik 
tions  of  the  parties.  Common  aasumpnt  is  an 
action  brought  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
money  lent,  Acl  Theoretically  all  actions  of 
aasampsit  are  brought  to  recover  compensation 
in  the  nature  of  damages;  but,  where  those 
damages  can  be  immediately  ascertained  by  the 
acts  of  the  parties^  as  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
hvered,  where  a  pnce  has  been  agreed,  then  it 
is  common  assunipsit. 

ASSUMPTION,  a  festival  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  instituted  to  oonunemorate 
the  ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven. 
*From  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  the  gene- 
ral belief  of  the  western  and  oriental  diurches 
^t  after  her  death  the  Yir;^  was  taken 
up,  body  and  soul,  into  heaven.  This  event 
is  called  promiscuously  in  the  ancient  eo- 
desiastical  writings,  the  ''assumption,"  ^'nas- 
sage,^*  or  "  repose,*'  and  is  mentioned  by  various 
earlv  authors  among  whom  are  the  learned 
Andrew  of  Oret^  in  the  7th  century,  and 
St.  Gregory  of  Toura,  in  the  6th.  The 
date  of  the  institution  of  the  festival  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  mentioned  as  bavins  been  cele- 
brated with  great  solemnity  before  the  6th  cen- 
tury, in  both  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  It  Ms 
on  the  15th  of  August. 

ASSUMPTION,  a  district  or  parish  in  the 
S.  £,  part  of  the  state  of  Louisiana^  having 
an  extent  of  820  square  miles.  It  has  with- 
in its  limits  a  part  of  Bayou  La  Fonrohe 
and  Lake  Venet.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
mostly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  of 
vhich,  in  1850,  it  produced  more  than  any 
other  parish  or  county  in  the  United  States, 
except  Iberville  parish.  Pop.  in.  1800, 10,688, 
aboat  one-half  of  whom  were  slaves. — ^Also,  a 
post  yiUase  in  the  above  parish  on  the  W.  side 
of  Bayou  La  Fourche.  It  is  the  county  seat  of 
Assumption  parish. 

ASSUMPTION,  or  Astooiok,  a  city  of  South 
America,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Para- 
guay, is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Para- 
guay river,  a  short  distonce  above  the  point 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Pelcomayo^ 
iod  660  wSUas  above  Buenos  Ayres,  lat  26®  IS* 
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8.  long.  67®  85'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1685, 
but  for  nearly  800  years  was  but  a  small  village 
with  a  fort.  During  the  present  century,  how- 
ever, it  has  grown  to  be  a  place  of  some  im* 
rrtance.  It  has  a  cathedral  erected  in  1845, 
churches  a  government  palace,  a  hall  for 
representatives,  a  public  library,  4  convents,  a 
custom  house,  theological  seminary,  and  co11m». 
The  houses  are  generally  of  brick,  some  of  Uie 
streets  are  paved,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
town,  compared  with  many  South  American 
cities,  is  neat  and  cleanly.  It  has  considerable 
trade  with  Buenos  Ay^  Ohili,  Peru,  Tucuman, 
and  other  portions  of  South  America,  exporting 
tobacco,  hides,  cedar  planks,  mandioca,  an{ 
above  all,  matS  or  Paraguay  tea,  for  which 
there  ia  a  great  demand  sll  over  South  America, 
and  which  is  produced  in  greater  perfection  in 
Paraguay  than  elsewhere.  Its  former  rulers 
interdicted  trade  with  fbreign  countries,  but 
recently  liberal  provisions  have  been  made  by 
the  government  for  a  more  extended  commerce. 
Pop.  about  12,000. 

ASSUMPTION,  one  of  the  Ladrone  group 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  kt  19^^  45'  N. 
long.  145°  27'  £.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  rises 
to  the  height  of  about  2,000  feet,  and  is  nearly 
10  miles  in  circumference.  It  produces  cocoa- 
nuts,  rice,  oranges,  and  bread-fhiit. — ^AIso,  an 
uninnabitod  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  S.  lat. 
9°  14'  £.  long.  4%^  40',  a  dependency  of  the 
Mauritius. 

ASSUBAKOE.    See  ANirtTmxs  and  Lraxm- 

JlKOB. 

ASSWA17,  or  AsBTTAir,  the  andent  8yme.  a 
town  of  upper  Egypt  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  the  island  Elephantine,  in  lat 
24°  5'  xi.  It  has  considerable  commerce  in 
dates,  senna,  wicker-baskets,  and  slaves  from 
Abyssinia  and  upper  Nubia.  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  picturasque,  and  the  Nile  here  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  small  lake.  On  the 
southern  siae  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Saracen 
town,  which  was  so. populous  during  the  middle 

{es  that  20,000  persons  are  said  to  have  died 

lere  by  one  visitation  of  tiie  pUupe. 

ASS TE.  or  Assays,  a  village  of  Hindostan  in 
the  Nizam's  d<Mninions,28  miles  north  of  Jaulnah, 
near  which,  in  1808,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(then  General  Welleeley),  with  2,000  British 
troops  and  2,500  sepoys  (native  soldiers),  de- 
feated the  combined  force  of  Sdndia  and  the 
Nagpoor  Rajah,  amounting  to  80,000  men. 

A8SYBIA.  Both  the  geo^rfq)hical  extent 
and  history  of  this  ancient  kingdom  $re  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  we  are  mainly 
confined  to  8  sources  of  information,  and  those 
are  sufldentlv  scanty,  viz.,  the  Bible,  Herod- 
otus, and  Otesias;  and  there  are  few  particulars 
in  which  they  do  not  present  some  discrepan- 
cies. The  postdiluvian  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  had  settled  in 
the  extensive  plam  lying  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  There  they  attempted  to 
establish  a  kingdom  and  a  refigious  worship 
whioh  should  consolidate  them,  and  so  prevent 
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the  evils  they  feared  from  being  aonttered 
abroad  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  From 
this  project  they  were  soon  barred  by  the 
divine  interposition  confosing  their  speech. 
From  the  deserted  Babel,  Nimrod  and  a  portion 
of  his  followers  journeyed  northward  to  the 
ffreat  Oardnchian  chain,  where,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  vast  region  of 
Mesopotamia,  they  founded  the  city  of  Nine- 
veh. This  was  the  germ  of  Assyria.  Assyria, 
in  its  earliest  history,  may  be  thus  defined: 
For  its  south-western  boundary  it  had  the  Ti- 
gris, and  for  its  north-eastern  the  Zagros  moun- 
tains, extending  northward  to  Armenia,  and 
southward  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  on  which 
is  the  city  of  Babylon.  The  tradition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  territory  to  this  day  goes  to 
prove  that  the  kingdom  was  originally  founded 
oy  Nimrod.  Assyria  being  thus  established  by 
a  division  of  the  Babylonian  population,  it 
would  be  natural  to  expect  that  both  kingdoms 
would  be  feeble  for  a  time.  We  need  not  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  brief  histories  of  the 
period  bring  to  us  small  record  of  the  doings  of 
these  necesaEUily  rival  empires,  for  several  cen- 
turies. Josephus  mentions  that  the  Assyrians 
had  dominion  over  Asia  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, but  this  is  too  vague  a  statement  either  to 
inspire  much  credit,  or  give  much  information. 
He  also  styles  the  Chushan  Bishathaim,  to  whom 
the  Israelites  became  subject  in  the  time  of  the 
judges,  an  Assyrian  king.  With  these  two 
^impses  of  the  Assyrian  power,  we  must  be 
content  to  pass  over  a  hiatus  of  several  centuries. 
In  the  time  of  Jonah,  an  Assyrian  king  is  men- 
tioned, but  not  named.  The  first  Assyrian 
monarch  who  seems  after  the  founder  of  the 
empire  to  emer^  from  the  realm  of  myth  into 
that  of  history,  is  Pul,  who  is  named  in  2  Kings 
XV.  19,  as  coming  up  against  Israel.  But  a 
doubt  gathers  even  about  him  when  we  recog- 
nize in  the  names  of  other  Assyrian  kings  further 
on,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  monosyllable 
which  constitutes  his  name.  We  are  struck 
with  the  apprehension  that'  we  may  only  have 
reached  an  Assyrian  royal  title,  instead  of  a 
personal  king.  But  at  least  about  this  time 
Assyria  seems  to  be  coming  forward  as  a  reign- 
ing power,  though  for  how  long  she  may  have 
previously  been  so,  we  cannot  determine.  In 
the  contests  which  were  then  going  on  between 
the  divided  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah,  we  find 
it  was  the  custom  of  each,  whenever  the  scales 
of  fortune  seemed  to  be  turning  against  them, 
to  throw  themselves  for  protection  on  the  kings 
of  Assyria.  The  hiatus  is  passed  over,  and  we 
at  length  reach  Assyrian  history  again^  with 
Tiglath-Pileser  on  the  throne.  This  kmg  is 
known  in  Biblical  history  as  the  one  with 
whom  Ahaz,  king  of  Judsii,  formed  a  confed- 
eration in  his  troubles  with  Pekah  and  Rezin, 
at  the  expense  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  ornaments  of  the  palace.  In  ac- 
coniance  with  the  stipulations  of  this  purchased 
alliance,  Tiglath-Pileser  made  war  upon  the 
confederated  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.    Shal- 


maneser  sncceeded  him,  and  completed  fhemb- 
jugation  of  Israel,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
coital  (721  B.  0.)  This  added  both  to  the  ex- 
tent and  strength  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  llie 
same  king  al^  conquered  Phoanicia,  with  the 
exception  of  Tyre,  which  successfully  reasteda 
siege  of  6  years.  The  dose  of  Shalmaneeer's 
reign  marks  the  era  of  Assyrians  greatnesg. 
Her  empire  reposed  upon  the  Mediterraneaii, 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Persian  seas.  Meanwhile, 
an  expedition  had  been  undertaken  against 
Egypt,  the  probable  cause  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  attitude  into  which  those  two 
powers  came  to  each  other  in  the  troubles  be- 
tween Judah  and  Israel,  Egypt  favoring  Israel, 
and  Assyria  Judah.  The  conspiracy  of  Hosbea 
with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  will  be  recollected  ss 
the  alleged  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Samaiia, 
and  the  entire  reduction  of  Israel  to  the  rank 
of  an  Assyrian  province.  The  expeditioQ 
against  Egypt  could  not  have  been  very  soc- 
cessful,  for,  if  we  may  trust  chronology,  in  a 
few  years  after  we  find  Hezekiah  attempting  to 
throw  off  the  vassalage  into  which  his  faUier 
had  brought  the  kingdom  of  Judah;  and  ai- 
tiiough  the  attempt  was  unsaccessfol  ^roogb 
the  cutful  policy  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  yet 
it  suffices  to  show  that  Egypt  was  but  partially 
subdued.  Indeed,  the  very  failure  itself  wbb  cm 
account  of  a  contemplated  expedition  of  As- 
syria at  that  very  moment,  upon  Egypt,  to 
complete  its  subjugation.  This  time  the  at- 
tempt was  more  successful,  and  the  throne 
of  we  Pharaohs  paid  heavy  tribute  to  Sen- 
nacherib. The  result  was  not,  however,  with- 
out disaster  to  the  Assyrian  fortunes.  A  ra- 
mored  attack  from  Ethiopia,  and  a  destroy- 
ing pestilence  l^at  visited  his  army,  coid- 
p^ed  the  Assyrian  monarch  to  an  almost 
precipitous  retreat  from  the  scene  of  his  con- 
quest (2  Kings  xix.  85),  without  avenging  him- 
self^ as  he  had  intended,  upon  Hezekiah,  for  the 
insurrection  in  the  Judaean  province.  Mean- 
while the  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylonia  had  been 
in  the  condition  of  an  Assyrian  province,  prob- 
ably ever  since  the  founding  of  the  As^an 
kingdom  at  Nineveh,  and  governed  by  viceroys. 
In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  his  son  Esarhad- 
don  had  been  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  cementing  more  closely 
the  apparently  sundering  province  to  the  on- 
pire.  On  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon 
was  called  to  the  throne.  He  appointed  Nabo- 
polassar,  a  Chaldean,  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
Babylon  in  his  own  stead,  in  the  hope  thns  to 
strengthen  his  kingdom,  by  restoring  to  the 
growing  Chaldean  power  in  Babylonia  the  sn- 
premacy  which,  by  the  policy  of  his  father,  had 
been  taken  fh>m  them.  This  king  also  avenwd 
the  insurrection  of  Judah,  from  which  his 
father  had  been  deterred,  and  also  colonized 
Samaria  with  the  descendants  of  Judah  and 
Beiyamin  (Ezra  iv.  2).  But  his  policy  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Clialdean  element  in  Babylo- 
nia was  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  Assyn^ 
(See  Babylon.)     The  Medes  had  thrown  off 
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ihe  yoke,  and  the  growing  importance  of  Baby- 
lonia already  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
Assyria.  From  this  time,  Assyria  losing  the 
i^rominence  she  had  for  a  century  mwitained, 
her  history  sinks  again  into  the  realm  of  the 
mythical,  and  Babylon  takes  up  the  sceptre 
which  Assyria  lays  down.    This  transfer  of 

e}wer  back  to  the  long-deserted  valley  of  the 
aphratea,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Kinus,  Nebu- 
chodonosor,  and  Sarac,  the  successors  of  Esar- 
haddon,  on  the  Assyrian  part,  and  was  consum- 
mated under  the  viceroyalty  of  Nabopolassar 
St  Babylon,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Oyaz- 
ares,  king  of  Media,  destroyed  Nineveh,  and 
reduced  Assyria  proper  to  a  province  of  Media, 
imder  which  name  the  remaining  history  of  As- 
syria will  appear. — ^Herodotus  makes  the  As- 
STrian  kingdom  to  have  continued  from  the  time 
when  it  comes  first  distinctly  forward  into  his- 
tory, through  a  period  of  520  years,  which, 
according  to  Kiebuhr,  is  to  be  increased  by  128 
years,  during  which  Nineveh  continued  a  pow- 
erful empire,  after  the  independence  of  Media 
and  Babylonia.    Otesias  assigns  it  an  existence 
of  1,305  years,  which  is  probably  fabulous. 
The  political  constitution  of  Assyria  was  like 
that  of  Ghaldea  and  Persia,  a  despotism,  divided 
for  administration  into  satrapies.    The  religion 
of  the  kingdom  was  Chaldean,    which  serves 
m  part  to  explain  her  overthrow,  suppo^ng 
a  gradual    encroachment  of  an  ecclesiaaticid 
over  a  civil  power.   The  language  of  Assyria  was 
not  Semitic,  but  Medo-Persian,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Assyria  proper 
S|)pear  to  have  been  Eoords.  Its  territory  pretty 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  present  Turkish 
pashalics  of  Mosul,  Koordistan,  and  the  upper 
half  of  Irak  Arabi.    The  principal  rivers  of 
Assyria  are  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the 
Great  and  Little  Z&h.   The  upper  part  is  moun- 
talQoua,  while  the  southern  is  level.     Metals 
abound  in  the  mountains.    The  vegetable  pro- 
ductions  are   those   of  the    norUiem    tem- 
perate zone.     It  is  divided  geographically  into 
3  unequal  provinces  by  the  Great  and  Little  Zab 
rivers.      The   most   southern   was   variously 
named.    The  middle  one  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Adiabene,  while  the  northern 
was  called  Aturia,  of  which  Assyria  is  proba- 
bly only  a  corruption.    This,  therefore,  mav  be 
r^arded  as  the  central  point  of  Assyria,  m>m 
which  radiated  the  power  which  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib  spread 
over  an  area  of  400,000  square  miles,  and  con- 
trolled the  commerce  of  8  seas.    There  is  much 
confusion  of  dates  in  those  few  writers  who 
make  mention  of  Assyria,  to  reconcile  which 
some  modem  critics  have  resorted  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  second  Assyrian  kingdom,  partly 
synchronoTia  with  that  whose  history  is  here 
given,  and  of  longer  continuance.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  the  confusion  grows  out  of 
frequently  using  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  and  As- 
syria synonymously,  by  the  ancients.    (For  an 
account  of  Asstbiah  Antiquities,  see  NnntvJCH.) 


AST,  Gbobg  Astos  Ebisdbioh,  a  German 
philologist,  bom  at  Gotha  in  1778,  died  in  1641. 
He  was  appointed  in  1805  professor  of  classical 
literature  at  Landshut,  ana  in  1826  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  imiversity  of  Munich  in  the  same 
capacity.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
devoted  himself  almost  ezcfuuvely  to  the  study 
of  Plato,  of  whom  he  produced  a  new  edition  in 
11  volumes,  with  Latin  translations  and  volu- 
minous commentaries,  and  &Lexican  PlaUmioum 
in  8  volumes. 

ASTARTE.    SeeAsHTOBXTH. 

ASTBHRY,  J.,  an  English  manufacturer, 
born  1678,  died  1743.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Staffordshire  pottery  trade.  He 
learned  the  operations  of  the  trade  from  the 
Eulers  of  Nuremberg,  who  had  established  them- 
selves at  Bradwell.  He  set  up  an  establishment 
of  his  own  at  Shelton,  and  was  the  first  to  ap- 
ply pipe  clay  to  the  fabrication  of  cooking 
utensils.  He  made  many  other  inventions  in 
his  trade  which  were  all  successful 

ASTELL  Mabt,  an  English  authoress,  bom 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1668,  died  at  Ohel* 
sea,  a  suburb  of  London,  May  IL  1781.  She 
wrote  '*An  Essay  in  Defence  of  the  Female 
Sex.''  "  A  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies,^'  Ac, 
with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  fe- 
male education  and  female  character.  She  was, 
however,  a  warm  conservative,  and  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  new-fangled  spirit  of  the  times. 

ASTER  ((urrrfpj  star),  a  very  rich  group  of 
plants,  of  the  fam.  camwmta  Adans.  (tfpumtMrm 
Kich,  asteracea  Lindl.),  placed  in  the  tyngeneiia 
tuperfliLa  by  L.,  distributed  in  two  subdivisions 
of  Endlicher's  tribe  OBt&roidea  of  the  sub-order 
tubulM>r<B  of  said  family.  The  composite  are 
one  of  the  most  natural  and  the  most  perfect  of 
all  families  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  most  nu- 
merous, being  spread  over  every  country  of  the 
globe,  and  contdning  y'^  of  all  known  phanero- 
gamous ffenera.  They  predominate  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  The  trae  genus  aster  is 
most  developed  in  North  America,  especially  in 
the  United  States,  which  are  thus  literally  star- 
spangled.  Together  with  peculiar  conifers,  oaks, 
walnuts,  the  genus  ioUdago  (golden  rod,  of  the 
same  suo-order  with  the  trae  aster),  it  charac- 
terizes the  northern  zone  of  North  America,  as 
one  of  the  botanic  regions  into  which  the  earth 
is  divided,  and  which  is  named  from  Michauz ; 
the  southern  zone,  characterized  by  trees  with 
shining  broad  leaves  and  large  flowers,  being 
called  the  region  of  Pursh.  The  plants  pro* 
miscuously  called  asters  belong  to  several 
genera,  of  which  the  real  aster  is  richest  in 
species.  Out  of  160  species  cultivated  in  Europe 
more  than  100  are  natives  of  N.  America. 
Character  of  the  group:  corolla  of  perfect 
flowers  regular,  5-  seldom  4-toothed;  styles 
linear;  ovary  inferior,  1 -celled,  ovule  erect. 
Flowers  capitate:  involucre  imbricate,  lower 
scales  often  spreading;  florets  of  the  ray  gener- 
ally more  than  10  (none  yellow).  Receptacle 
naked;  pappus  (egret)  simple,  in  few  double, 
hairy,    L  Astbb  :  herbaceous,  many  species 
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T617  stately ;  firom  4  inches  to  10  feet  high ; 
ray-oolors  parple,  or  bine,  violet,  filao,  white, 
rosy  (of  all  shades) ;  disk  yellow  or  brown ;  some 
change oolor  with  age;  infioresoenoe ;  panide,  or 
corymb,  or  raceme,  or  solitary,  or  spike;  leayes 
mostly  simple ;  blossom  from  July  to  November, 
some  twice  or  through  the  snramer,  if  their 
stem  be  cat  down ;  some  flonrish  in  fields,  near 
roads,  some  near  swamps,  or  salt  marshes ;  some 
in  rooky  soil,  mountains ;  exhaust  the  soil ;  propa- 
gable  by  suckers.  The  finest  American  species 
are,  A.  nowB  angUm :  stem  erect ;  leaves  narrow, 
lanceolate,  clasping,  auriculate  at  base,  crowded 
on  branchlets;  involucre  scales  loose,  colored, 
longer  than  the  disk ;  hairy ;  flowers  great,  blue 
violet,  crowded  in  terminsi  corymbs  8  to  8  feet 
high.  A.  punieetu:  habit  of  the  preceding; 
stem  purplish;  leaves  serrate,  rougn;  flowers 
purple  or  blue  in  panicles,  0  to  10  feet.  A,  cifat^ 
0UM  :  stem  wandlike,  branches  spreading ;  leaves 
linear;  flowers  many,  large,  blue  in  paniculate 
racemes.  Very  handsome,  8  to  4  feet  The 
other  fine  species  are:  horiauntaUs^  speetdbUis^ 
tnuimiorw,  cal\famims^  macrophylhta.  Species 
changing  the  color  of  fiowers:  8wrculosu$^ 
versidolor^  mutdHlU,  eminenst  paniculatua. 
Among  the  non* American  species  are :  A, 
aXpinuB^  very  small ;  flowers  great,  violet,  disk 
yellow.  A,  ameUu$  (pink  of  Christ),  and 
omelloidA  with  numerous  very  large  flne  blue 
flowers.  XpariflMTint,  very  elegant.  A,  ecupU 
tMtM  (turf-like),  with  large  whitish- violet  flow* 
ers.  All  are  called  it  England  Christmas  daines. 
II.  Oalustemma  or  calliBtephtu  (icaXoc,  beau- 
tifhl,  vreftp,aj  crown),  or  OBterehinennSy  in 
French  BevM-Mwrguerite^  on  account  of  its 
valuable  properties  and  numerous  colors  of 
an  shades  except  yellow.  Grows  easily  in 
all  soils,  resists  heat  and  drought;  sown 
at  different  times,  it  blossoms  through  the 
spring,  summer  and  autumn;  simple,  double, 
A  most  numerous  varieties.  III.  Olbabia 
DSNTATA,or  A.  UmenUmis^  of  New  Holland; 
shrub;  leaves  oval  toothed,  woolly  beneath, 
flower-heads  solitary,  large,  white;  hot-house 
plant  II.  and  III.  are  of  Endlicher's  dipl(h 
pappea  (double-egret).  IV.  Ettrybia  (wide- 
spreading,  in  offsets).  A,  arffprophylhts  (silver- 
leaved),  of  New  UoUand;  shrub,  of  rapid 
growth  to  10  feet;  flowers  many  in  little  heads, 
whitish  gray;  disk  yellow;  musk-scented; 
flowers  in  April  and  lluiy.  J?,  lyrttta^  flowers 
white.  Hothouse-plant  V.  Calivbris  (flne 
part),  ineua^  A.  ine,  of  Siberia ;  flowers  large, 
lilac  in  July;  2  feet  high.  VI.  Agathaxa 
(good,  exceUent),  A.  ealestu  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  bush,  blooms  the  whole  year,  sky- 
blue,  disk  yellow,  1^  to  2  feet ;  hothouse-plant. 
All  species  of  this  group  are  very  slightly  aro- 
matic.^ Many  congenera  of  the  sub-order  are 
medidnal,  being  astringent,  or  bitter,  or  acrid, 
or  strongly  aromatic 

ASTER,  Ebkst  Limwio,  a  Prussian  general, 
known  as  the  author  of  the  modem  system 
of  Prussian  fortifications,  bom  in  Dresd«i  in 
Hov.  1T78,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  9.  1866.    At 


the  ontaet  of  his  career  he  served  in  the  fiszon 
army,  in  which  his  father,  who  died  Deo.  1, 
1804,  held  a  high  position.  His  first  achieY&- 
ment  was  in  connection  with  a  plan  for  tiie  for- 
tification of  Torgau,  a  town  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
which  in  1810  was  adopted  by  K^)oleoD. 
After  ^hting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Sanm  army 
in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  holi&ig 
for  some  time  the  command  of  thenewfortres 
of  Torgau,  he  lefli  the  Saxon  and  entered  the 
Russian  service.  Here  he  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Bautzen  and  Leipsi<^  and  distingmshed 
himself  by  his  prowess  during  the  connictB  d 
1818  in  Upper  Lusatia.  In  1816  he  conneoted 
himself  with  the  Prussian  army,  and  by  tbe 
active  display  of  his  proficiency  in  the  mUitoy 
sciences,  he  rose  in  the  same  year  to  the  rank 
of  mi0or-general  and  inspector-general  of  tbe 
Prussian  fortifications.  He  was  an  accomplish- 
ed mathematician  and  tactitian,  and  his  kiiow}- 
edge,  fostered  by  an  assiduous  study  of  the 
qrstems  prevalent  in  the  different  military  o^ 
ganizations  of  Europe  and  strengthened  by  life- 
long experience,  found  a  field  oi  practicd 
application  in  the  fortification  of  Coblentz  and 
Ehrenbreitstein,  which  was  effected  under  his 
superintendence.  Of  these  2  fortresses  be  be- 
came commandant  in  1826.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  inapeo- 
tor-general  of  all  other  Prussian  fbrtifioatioDfl» 
and  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers  and  pioneem 
In  1827  he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  in 
1887  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  1842 
general.  He  left  several  works,  the  finit  2  vols. 
of  which  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1866.  Of  3  of 
his  brothers,  all  employed  in  the  military  8e^ 
vice  of  Saxony,  Earl  HsiHiaoa,  bom  in  Dres- 
den, Feb.  4, 1782,  died  there  Dea  28, 1855,  be- 
came Imown  to  fame  by  his  writings  on  militsiy 
topics.  His  Zehre  torn  FeBtwngtMege  (Manoil 
of  the  Science  of  Warfare  in  oonnectson  inth 
Fortresses),  was  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages,  adopted  as  a  text-book  on  the 
subject,  m  the  military  academies  of  Proaia, 
and  passed  firom  1812  to  1885,  throagli  3 
editions. 

A8TERABAD,  a  province  and  town  of  PeF 
sia,  S.  of  the  Caspian  sea,  from  which  it  is 
about  10  miles  distant  The  province  is  weQ 
watered  and  fertile,  but  the  depredations  of  the 
Toorooman  tribes  prevent  its  inhabitants  fitm 
profiting  by  its  local  advantages.  The  town  is 
of  no  importance  in  itselC  As  the  nesrest 
frontier  town  to  the  Caspian,  whose  waters  are 
traversed  by  Russian  vessels,  it  may  be  of  great 
value  in  future  military  operations  in  oenlrd 
Asia.  The  Russians  have  introduced  ssTenl 
steamers  in  the  Caspian,  and  it  has  even  been 
rumored  that  they  haa  obtained  permission  from 
tbe  Persian  government  to  establish  a  body  of 
troops  there. 

ASTERIAS,  a  genus  of  radiated  wiimals  in- 
cluding, according  to  the  diviaionof  De  Lamare^ 
only  the  star-fish.  They  are  placed  by  Pw- 
Forbes  in  the  sub-division  iuterim  of  theftmily 
(uteriadm.    The  c<»nmon  "  five  fingers  "  ibond 
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on  ovr  8«A  beaches  areasterias;  under  each 
finger  or  ray  extends  a  long  channel,  throngh 
small  holes  in  the  sides  of  which  the  feet  or 
tentaeola  project  in  great  numbers.  Each  foot 
terminates  in  a  little  disk  which  attaches  itself 
to  6a1»tances  by  expulsion  of  the  air.  These 
assist  the  motion  of  the  animal,  which  is  far- 
dier  effected  by  small  movable  spines  ^read 
over  its  lower  surface. 

ASTERISK,  from  Hie  Greek  meaning  a 
small  star.  Its  modem  typographical  use  is  to 
indicate  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  or  where 
there  are  several  on  the  same  page,  it  is  gener- 
ally chosen  to  indicate  the  first  note.  In  an- 
cient manuscript  writinga^  where  it  is  sometimes 
written  thus  (f)^  it  is  a  critical  mark  to  signify 
dtber  that  the  passage  against  which  it  is  set  is 
in  its  right  place,  or  that  it  is  a  remarkable  or 
beaotifal  passage  in  itself;  it  is  the  antithesis 
of  the  obelos  or  obelisk  (t).  When  used  along 
with  the  obelisk  it  signifies  passages  which  are 
gennine,  but  in  the  wrong  place. 

ASTERN,  a  term  in  nautical  language  used 
to  signify  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship,  or  the  space 
behind  the  ship. 

ASTEROIDS,  a  group  of  small  planets,  re- 
Tolving  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and 
Mars.  The  1st  was  discovered  in  Jan.  1801, 
the  5th  in  Dec.  1845,  the  48d,  April  16, 
1851,  the  47th,  Oct.  8,  1857,  by  Mr.  James 
Fergosoo,  at  the  national  observatory,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  the  51st,  at  Kimes,  in 
France,  Dec.  24,  1857,  by  M.  Laurent,  of  the 
assay  office. 

ASTHMA  (Gr.  ckrS/xa,  from  o«,  I  respire),  a 
disease  characterized  by  an  extreme  difficulty 
of  respiration,  which  is  worse  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  particular  periods  of  the 
daj;  being  generally  most  severe  at  night. — 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  increased  by  vio- 
lent emotions,  damp  atmosphere,  excess  of  any 
kind,  strong  exercise,  running,  walking  quickly, 
or  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs.  It  is  also  more 
laborious  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  hence 
more  distress  is  felt  in  bed  at  night ;  the  warmth 
of  the  bed  also  excites  incresMd  secretion  of 
the  mucous  follicles,  and  this  blocks  up  the  air 
passages  more  completely,  causing  paroxysms 
to  be  more  frequent  than  during  the  day.  The 
patient  seeks  relief  by  sitting  unright  in  bed, 
or  bendiuff  his  body  forward,  and  endeavoring 
to  exnand  the  chest  mechanically  by  every 
possible  means.  Aretsdus  described  these  ef- 
forts of  asthmatic  patients  in  the  following 
words  nearly  1,800  years  ago : — "  Sub  dio  ambu- 
hure  capiun^  et  spirant  quasi  totum  adrem  tra- 
here  vellent."  The  description  is  just  as  good 
for  the  same  disease  in  our  day.  The  parent 
bogs  to  be  in  the  open  air,  and  during  parox- 
ysms seems  as  If  he  wished  by  intensely  anx- 
ions  and  straining  efforts  to  iraw  the  whole 
atmosphere  into  ms  lungs  at  each  inspiration. 
When  the  paroxysm  ceases  and  the  chest  has 
been  relieved  by  coughing  and  expectoration,  the 
patient  ia  comparatively  easy  for  a  time,  some- 
tames  for  a  whole  day ;  but  night  brings  on  the 


same  obstruetionof  the  air  passages  by  inspissated 
mucus,  and  the  same  paroxysms  of  impending 
suffocation,  coughing,  and  difficult  expectoration. 
Old  persons  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than 
young,  as  they  have  generally  been  more  ex- 
posed to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the 
inclemencies  of  weather  in  all  seasons;  not  to 
mention  bodily  and  mental  fatigue,  excessive 
sensual  indulgence,  sedentary  habits,  confined 
atmosphere,  and  various  debilitating  causes 
which  iijure  the  constitution  generally,  and  the 
nervous  system  more  especially;  predisposing 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages  to 
chronic  irritation,  and*  rendering  them  sensitive 
to  every  change  of  temperature;  colds  and  ca- 
tarrhal affections  become  gradually  chronic,  the 
air  passages  become  habitually  obstructed,  and 
asthma  finally  becomes  the  settled  penalty  for 
all  the  past  transgressions  of  this  kmd  against 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  health  of  the  trans- 
gressor. Some  persons  who  inherit  weakly 
constitutions  from  asthmatic  parents,  are  pre- 
disposed to  become  affected  by  the  same  dis- 
ease, more  easily  than  others,  and  only  guard 
against  it  by  extreme  precaution,  in  avoiding 
aU  excessive  sensual  indulgence,  and  exposure 
to  fatigue  of  any  kind;  bad  air,  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  sedentary  habits,  ardent  spirits,  po<Nr 
food,  extremes  of  temperature,  and  all  the 
causes  which,  in  fact,  are  apt  to  bring  on  the 
disease,  where  hereditary  weakness  forms  a 
predisposing  liability  to  the  affection. — ^The  pa- 
thology of  this  disease  differs,  of  course,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  hence  the  apparent  difference 
of  opinion  among  medical  writers  and  author- 
ities; some  describing  the  disease  mainly  aa  a 
nervous  affection ;  others  as  the  result  of  or- 
ganic lesion  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels: 
while  others  again  attribute  it  to  dilatataon  of 
the  air-vessels  of  the  Inngs,  All  these  and 
many  other  complications  may  and  do  exist. 
It  is  now  bdieved  that  spasmodic  asthma  ia 
caused  by  a  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  encir- 
cling the  bronchial  tubes,  especially  the  smaller 
branches.  The  existence  of  these  fibres  has 
been  proved  by  eminent  physiologists,  who  h&ve 
produced  contraction  by  galvanizing  them.  In 
common  asthma,  the  uning  membrane  of  the 
air  passages  is  more  or  less  tofected  as  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  but  the  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  extends  farther  down  into  the  lungs, 
the  air-cells  are  more  obstructed,  and  the  confor- 
mation of  the  chest  itself  is  often  s<Mnewhat 
contracted  and  defective.  The  action  of  the' 
diaphragm  is  imperfect,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  wfdls  of  the  chest,  and  hence  it  is  that, 
from  want  of  innervation  and  free  action  in 
these  parts,  the  disease  is  conmionly  deemed 
nervous,  as  distinguished  from  chronic  bron- 
chitis, which  affects  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane chiefly.  In  spasmodic  asthma,  the  nerves 
are  still  more  deeply  implicated;  llieir  action 
seems  defective  in  the  respiratory  organs,  as 
stammering  shows  imperfect  nervous  action  in 
the  organs  of  speech ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  physical  or  moral  ex- 
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oitement  Chronio  asthma,  however,  is  not  a 
daDgeroos  disease.  It  seldom  shortens  life, 
where  patients  carefully  avoid  all  violent  emo- 
tions, exercises,  and  excess,  although  spasmodic 
paroxyms  ma^  endanger  life  at  anj  time  where 
these  precantions  are  neglected.  The  precnr- 
sorj  symptoms  of  asthma  are  languor,  flatulen- 
cy, and  general  debility ;  headache  and  a  feel- 
ing of  heaviness  over  the  eyes;  nneasineas 
about  the  pnecordia,  with  a  sense  of  fulness 
and  straightness  in  the  epigastrium. — ^Attacks 
of  spasmodic  asthma  generally  occur  during  the 
first  sleep,  soon  after  midnight,  or  very  early 
in  the  morning.  The  patient  suddenly  awakes 
with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  tightness  of  the 
chest,  and  diflSculty  of  breathing.  The  respi- 
ration is  wheezing  and  laborious,  the  shoulders 
are  raised,  and  every  effort  made  to  enlarge 
the  chest.  After  a  short  time,  the  pale  and 
anxious  countenance  becomes  suffused  or  bloat- 
ed, and  covered  with  perspiration.  The  pulse 
is  usually  quick,  weak,  and  irregular;  the  lower 
extremities  cold.  When  cough  and  expectora- 
tion come  on,  the  patient  is  relieved,  and  soon 
the  pulse  and  respiration  assume  their  natural 
state.  The  spasm,  however,  may  continue  half 
an  hour  or  more,  and  even  as  much  as  8  or  4 
hours,  in  some  cases,  before  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained by  coughing  and  expectoration.  During 
the  paroxysm,  the  muscular  fibres  are  in  a 
state  of  spasm.  By  this  contraction  tibe  lungs 
are  in  a  manner  contracted  within  the  chest, 
and  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  pressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  external  atmosphere,  lose 
that  sonorous  elasticity  produced  by  the  natural 
distension  and  fulness  of  the  air-vessels  in  ^e 
lungs. — Asthma  is  generally  complicated  with 
diseases  of  the  heart  or  with  chronic  bronchitis, 
acting  as  a  source  of  permanent  congestion, 
predisposing  the  parts  to  be  more  easily  thrown 
into  a  state  of  spasm.  Sometimes  severe  at- 
tacks of  dry  catiurh  are  aggravated  by  spasm, 
as  in  the  "  bronchial  asthma**  of  Andral. — ^The 
most  common  consequences  of  the  disease  are 
chronic  infiammation  and  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi;  emphysema  and  oedema  of  the  lungs; 
hffimoptysis ;  tubercular  deposits  are  also  very 
frequent  concomitants;  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation of  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  effusions 
into  the  pericardium,  the  pleura,  and  sometimes 
congestion  and  effiisions  in  the  head,  giving  rise 
to  coma  or  apoplexy.  The  treatment  of  the 
paroxysm  consists  in  administering  narcotics 
and  antispasmodics,  to  be  given,  if  possible,  as 
soon  as  the  first  sensations  are  felt  Strong  cof- 
fee, laudanum,  and  ether,  are  among  the  best, 
ana  stramonium  smoked  as  tobacco  is  often 
very  useful,  but  should  be  used  wil^  caution 
where  the  heart  is  diseased.  Those  medicines 
are  most  effectual  which  produce  expectoration. 
In  the  intervals  of  paroxysms,  tne  general 
health  of  the  patient  requires  due  attention, 
and  most  careful  treatment 

ASTI,  a  city  of  the  Sardinian  states,  the  Asta 
Pompeia  of  antiquity;  in  the  middle  ages  a 
place  of  considerable  importanoe,  the  capital 


of  the  republic  of  Asti,  the  indapendeDce  of 
which  was  recognized  in  1098  by  Humbert  U^ 
count  of  Savoy.  In  1165,  Asti  was  reduced  to 
ashes  by  Barbarossa;  subsequently  it  belonged 
successively  to  the  king  of  Naples,  Robert 
d*Ai\)ou,  to  the  Yiscontis,  and  ^e  dak6»  of 
Orleans,  and  eventually,  in  1628,  was  ceded  bj 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.  to  the  house  of  Savoj. 
Asti  is  a  fiouiishing  town  of  20,000  inhabitnta| 
situated  not  fkr  from  the  junction  of  the  Balbi 
and  Tanaro  rivers,  within  a  short  distauoe  d 
Alessandria,  surrounded  with  the  walk  cf  tiie 
old  fortress.  Its  sparkling  wine  is  well  knowD, 
and  it  is  also  famed  as  the  birthplace  of  Alfieii 

ASTLEL  Thomas,  a  celebrated  EngUsh  ants- 
quarv,  and  a  man  of  great  eruditton,  bom  in 
Stam>rdshire  in  17S4,  died  m  1808.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  ArchaologiOy  and  assisted  in  tbe 
publication  of  many  records,  MSS.,  catalogno, 
AiO. ;  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  records  in 
the  Tower.  His  principid  published  work  ms 
entitled  ^^  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writng, 
as  well  Hieroglyphic  as  Elementary,  1784^"  8 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1803. 

ASTLEY,  Sib  Jacob,  afterward  Lord  Asfley, 
one  of  the  most  gallant  and  most  constant  adher- 
ents and  commanders  of  Charles  I.  against  the 
parliament,  died  in  1 661 .  He  was  nugor-genenl 
of  the  first  army,  raised  for  the  king,  under  tiie 
earl  of  Lyndsey ;  and  commanded  the  m&nti; 
in  the  first  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  which  the  foot 
of  the  royalists  came  so  near  to  gaining  a  com- 
plete ^ctory,  that,  if  the  headlong  and  impetu- 
ous Rupert,  whose  rashness  lost  the  king  almost 
every  action  in  which  he  was  engaged,  had 
wheeled  on  the  fianks  and  rear  of  the  Poritan 
iufantry,  after  defeating  their  horse,  instead  (A 
chasing  the  beaten  troopers,  6  or  6  miles  off  die 
field,  the  war  had  been  finished  in  a  day,  and 
the  king  of  England  would  have  grasped  almost 
despotic  power.  At  Naseby,  being  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  peerage,  he,  as  usual,  commanded 
the  foot  of  the  royal  army,  which,  as  iisa4 
firing  only  one  volley  and  charging  with  thdr 
swords  and  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  beat 
the  enemy's  infimtry  and  threw  them  into  utter 
confusion.  Rupert  had  broken  the  left  wing 
of  the  parliament's  horse,  and  taken  6  of  their 
best  cannon ;  but  again,  instead  of  wheeling  on 
the  flank  of  the  foot,  he  chased  to  the  rear,  and 
never  returned  until  the  field  was  lost  On  the 
king's  left  Cromwell  with  his  ironades  had 
broken  and  overpowered  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale's  cavaliers,  and  the  king's  horse  reserves, 
refusing  to  charge,  while  the  enemy  was  in  dis- 
order, with  his  horses  blown,  by  doing  which 
they  might  have  redeemed  the  day.  Fairfax 
and  his  lieutenant-general  Oliver  charged  the 
infantry  on  all  sides,  and,  not  until  after  seTem 
repulses,  and  with  tremendous  loss,  cut  it  to 
pieces,  and  took  all  the  guns  and  baggage,  and 
even  the  king's  private  correspondence  and 
secret  letters  to  the  queen,  which  were,  in  the 
end,  among  the  principal  causes  of  his  executioo. 
After  this  defeat,  tlie  war  was  at  once  resolved 
into  a  series  of  small  partisan  encounters,  imtu 
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sQcb  time  as  the  parliament  oommaoders  fonnd 
means  to  crash  the  several  divisionarj  powers 
in  the  varioas  counties  into  which  the  scattered 
and  defeated  army  of  the  king  had  resolved 
itself.    The  last  of  these  conflicts,  which  termi- 
nated the  campaign  of  1645,  and  in  fact  the  war 
itself,  was  the  total  ront  and  defeat  of  Lord 
Astley,  who,  as  it  is  related  bj  Clarendon. 
*'  being  npon  his  march  from  Worcester  towara 
Oxford  with  2,000  horse  and  foot,  the  king 
having  appointed  to  meet  him  -with  another 
body  of  1,500  horse  and  foot,  letters  and  orders 
miscarried  and  were  intercepted ;  whereby  the 
enemy  came  to  have  notice  of  the  resolution, 
and  drew  a  much  greater  strength  from  their 
several  garrisons  of  Gloncester,  Warwick,  Cov- 
entry, and  Evesham ;  so  that  the  Lord  Astley 
was  no  sooner  upon  his  march,  than  they  fol- 
lowed him ;  and  the  second  day,  after  he  had 
marched  all  night,  and  when  he  thought  he  had 
escaped  all  their  quarters,  they  fell  upon  his 
wearied  troops ;  wnich,  though  a  brave  resist- 
ance was  made,  were  at  last  totally  defeated ; 
and  the  Lord  Astley  himself,  8ir  Charles  Lucas, 
who  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  and 
most  of  the  other  officers  who  were  not  killed, 
were  taken  prisoners.    The  few  who  escaped 
were  so  scattered  and  dispersed  that  they  never 
came  together  again,  nor  did  there  remain, 
from  that  minute,  any  possibility  for  the  king 
to  draw  any  other  troops  to  the  field.^'    The 
barony  expired  with  its  first  possessor ;  but  his 
descendants  still  hold   his  originid  rank,  as 
baronets  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  among  the 
gentry  of  which  shire  they  hold  a  distingnished 
place ;  and  the  Christian  name,  Jacob,  of  the 
king's  honest,  brave,  plain  midor-general,  still 
remains  at  the  head  of^the  family. 

ASTLEY,  Philip,  a  famous  equestrian,  was 
bom  at  Kewcastle-under-Lyne  in  1742,  and  died 
in  Paris,  Oct.  20, 1814.  His  father  was  a  cabi- 
net-maker, and  in  176d-'4  removed  wiUi  his  son 
to  London,  where  they  pursued  that  trade 
until  1769,  when  young  Astley  enlbted  in  Eli- 
ott's  light  horse.  He  served  in  the  German 
wars  for  7  years,  and  distingnished  himself  in 
many  actions  by  his  bravery ;  he  was  rapidly 
promoted,  and  particularly  noticed  by  his  gen- 
eral. On  the  retnm  of  the  army  from  the  war, 
he  obtained  an  honorable  discharge  and  certifi- 
cate of  service.  Being  an  expert  horseman, 
Mr.  Astley  now  commenced  practising  in  public 
as  an  equestrian;  by  constant  industry  and 
economy  he  at  length  acquired  sufficient  means 
to  enable  him  to  build  a  circus  or  amphitheatre, 
which,  under  the  titles  of  '^  Amphitheatre 
Riding-HoQse,'^  "Royal  Grove,"  "Amphithe- 
atre of  Arts,"  and  **  Royal  Amphitheatre,"  he 
conducted  successfully  until  1794,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  its  owner  being  then  with  the 
army  on  the  continent.  In  1796  it  was  rebuilt 
and  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1808 ;  but  with 
characteristic  perseverance  Mr.  Astley  erected 
a  new  amphitheatre  in  1804,  which  he  leased 
to  his  son.  During  his  life  he  built  for  his  own 
uses  19  theatres  in  London,  Paris,  and  Dublin,' 


and  in  connection  with  Antoine  Franconi  as- 
sisted to  establish  the  "  Olympic  Circus."  He 
published  several  works,  inclndiuff  "Remarks 
on  the  Duty  and  Profession  of  a  Soldier,"  1794, 
"Description  and  historical  Account  of  the 
Places  near  the  Theatre  of  War  in  the  Low 
Countries."  1794,  "Astley  system  of  Eques- 
trian Education,"  1801,  io.  Mr.  Astley 
was  a  man  of  imposing  appearance,  being 
upward  of  6  feet  in  height  and  or  great 
muscular  development ;  he  was  greatly  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him,  and  many  acts 
of  charity  and  benevolence  are  recorded  of  him, 
proving  that  he  was  as  deserving  of  love  for 
nis  kindness  of  heart,  as  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  his  perseverance,  great  physical  pow- 
ers, and  personal  bravery. 

ASTOLPHUS,  called  by  the  Germans  AistuU; 
king  of  the  Lombards  in  nortiiern  Italv,  suo- 
ceeded  his  brother  Rachis  749.  and  died  m  766. 
After  having  seized  the  exarcnate  of  Ravenna, 
he  threatened  Rome.  Pope  Stephen  II.  fled  to 
France  and  demanded  aid  fh>m  king  Pepin. 
As  Astolphus  ref^ised  to  withdraw,  Pepin 
crossed  the  Alps  (764)  with  an  army.  Astolphus 
was  vanquished  and  fled  to  Pavia,  where  he 
was  besieged.  He  obtained  peace  on  oondildou 
of  restoring  Ravenna  and  all  his  other  conquests. 
On  the  withdrawal  of  Pepin,  Astolphus  burst 
forth  again,  laid  siege  to  Riome,  and  ravaged  all 
the  surrounding  country.  The  pope  agidn  sup* 
plicated  Pepin,  who  crossed  the  Alps,  and  shftt 
Astolphus  up  in  Pavia.  Astolphus  was  pre- 
paring for  a  new  war,  but  fell  m>m  his  horse 
while  hunting,  and  died  8  days  afterward  with- 
out leaving  male  heirs. 

ASTOli,  LonisB,  a  German  authoress,  the 
daughter  of  a  Prussian  clergyman,  and  cele- 
brated for  her  zeal  for  the  so-callea  emancipa- 
tion of  woman.  She  early  displayed  the  energy 
of  her  character  both  by  marrying,  while  ex- 
tremely young,  a  gentleman  of  English  descent, 
named  Aston,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  thriving 
industrial  establishment  of  Magdeburg,  and  by 
resolutely  divorcing  herself  from  him,  after  she 
had  ascertained  that  he  had  not  any  sympathy 
with  her  reformatoiy  aspirations.  Two  years 
after  the  divorce,  they  were  re-married,  but 
again  separated.  Soon  after  this  final  separa- 
tion from  her  husband,  she  made  her  appear^ 
ance  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  in  masculine. cos- 
tume and  with  a  cigar  in  her  mouth.  This  gave 
offence  to  the  police,  and  she  was  requested  to 
leave  the  city,  which  she  did ;  but,  in  1848,  she 
came  back.  Mrs.  Aston  is  not  only  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  strong-minded  woman,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  a  person  of  considerable  literary 
attainments.  Her  published  works  are  numer- 
ous, consisting  of  novels,  poems,  and  autobio- 
graphical sketches.  She  showed  her  benevo- 
lence by  the  self-sacrificing  assistance  which 
she  gave,  as  nurse,  to  the  sick  soldiers  in  the 
Schleswi^-Holstein  lazaretto.  In  1861  she  re- 
turned to  the  sphere  of  domestic  life  by  marry- 
ing Dr.  Meier  of  Bremen. 

ASTOR,  or  Hasaba,  a  river  of  central  Asia, 
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joining  the  Indus  north  of  the  Himalaya  moan* 
tains.  Its  general  course  is  north-west.  A  fort 
of  Uie  same  name  is  situated  on  it. 

ASTOR,  JoHK  JiuobB,  a  merchant  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  born  in  Germany,  in  the  village 
of  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg,  July  17, 1768,  died 
in  New  York,  March  29,  1648.  He  was  the 
yoongest  of  the  4  sons  of  a  peasant,  and  his  boy« 
hood  was  passed  in  the  healthful  labors  and 
simple  customs  of  a  farmer^s  lifd.  He  was  train- 
ed from  a  child  to  rise  eaiiy  and  to  devote  a 
Sirt  of  his  firet  waking  hours  to  reading  the 
ible  and  prayer-book,  practices  which  he  cher- 
ished through  life.  His  brothers  seem  to  have 
shared  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  energy,  for 
2  of  them  preceded  him  in  passing  beyond  the 
Black  forest  and  the  Rhine,  one  of  them  to  es- 
tablish himself  as  a  maker  of  muacal  instruments 
in  London,  and  the  other  to  settle  in  America. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
his  brother  in  London  to  join  him  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  with  adventurous  seal  he  bade  adieu 
to  his  parents,  walked  to  the  coast  of  Holland, 
and  embarked  in  a  Dutch  smack.  After  reach- 
ing his  destination  he  showed  the  elements  of 
his  character  and  the  value  of  his  early  discip- 
line by  rising  invariably  at  4  o'clock,  and  by 
performing  his  duties  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner.  But  he  looked  forward  to  even  a 
wider  field  of  enterprise  than  London.  At  the 
age  of  20  years,  possessins  a  manly  person  and 
address,  he  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
great  emigration  to  the  West  In  the  vear  1783, 
a  few  months  after  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 

gendence  of  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain, 
e  sailed  for  Baltimore,  taking  with  him  a  few 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  musical  instruments 
to  dispose  of  on  commission.  The  vessel  had 
reached  Chesapeake  bay  when  a  storm  threat- 
ened shipwreck.  Astor  surprised  the  passen- 
gers by  i^)pearing  upon  deck  arrayed  in  his  best 
suit,  but  gave  a  satisfiacton^  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries. **  If,"  said  he,  "  I  save  my  life  it  shall 
be  in  my  best  clothes;  if  I  perish  it  is  no  mat- 
ter what  becomes  of  them."  On  the  voyage  he 
made  acquaintance  with  a  shrewd  and  commu- 
nicative furrier,  in  accordance  with  whose  sug- 
gestions he  ezcnanged  his  muacal  instruments 
in  New  York  for  furs,  with  which  he  immedi- 
ately hastened  back  to  London,  where  he  dis- 
posed of  them  to  great  advantage.  He  prepar- 
ed again  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  devote 
himself  systematically  to  the  fur  trade.  In 
London  he  studied  the  continental  fur  markets, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  every  variety 
of  the  article,  and  mi  returning  to  America  es- 
tablished himself  at  New  York,  where  he  after- 
ward always  resided*  Consignments  from  his 
brother  doubtless  assisted  him  in  his  first  strug- 
gles for  fortune,  but  his  energy  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  fur  trade,  and  in  pursuing  his  busi- 
ness he  occasionally  visited  London,  and  more 
frequently  Montreal  and  the  distant  trading 
posts  in  Canada.  When  the  treaty  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Jay,  in  1794,  removed  the  obstructions 
which  had  previously  existed  to  the  exporting 


of  furs,  he  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it 
by  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  trappers 
and  traders  of  the  West  and  North,  and  he  was 
soon  able  to  reap  a  double  profit  by  sending  )m 
furs  to  Europe  and  the  East  in  his  own  Bbips, 
which  brougnt  back  cargoes  of  foreign  prodooe 
to  be  disposed  of  in  New  York.  His  muam 
became  extended  till  it  embraced  markets  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  yet  so  exact  was 
his  acquaintance  with  these  markets,  and  so 
wide  was  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  tiiat  be  was 
able  to  guide  the  action  of  his  snpercaigoesand 
captains  by  the  most  minute  instructions.  At 
this  time,  while  his  commerce  covered  the  aeas, 
he  always  rose  early  and  left  his  busineaa  ati 
o^dock,  P.  M.,  and  was  accustomed  to  show  his 
workmen  occasionally  that  he  could  equal  tbe 
best  of  them  in  sorting  and  beating  furs.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  he  was,  worth 
$250,000,  the  result  of  only  16  years  of  business 
life,  and  he  now  began  to  revolve  colossal 
schemes,  not  only  of  trade  but  of  colonizatioD— 
not  only  of  supplying  with  furs  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  out  of  planting  towns  and  spread- 
ing civilization  in  the  wilds  of  the  westein  con- 
tinent. He  obtained  the  patronage  of  die  gov- 
ernment for  a  plan  of  sending  regular  supply- 
ships  to  the  Paofic  coast,  especially  to  the  Bos- 
sian  possessions  on  that  coast,  and,  in  exposition 
to  many  wealthy  corporations,  began  to  pat  in 
efiTect  the  great  though  nnsnco^sful  scheme 
which  occupied  so  many  years  of  his  life.  It 
was  his  aim  to  orsanize  the  fur  trade  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Pacific  by  establishing  numeroos 
trading  posts,  making  a  central  depot  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  then,  by  oh* 
taining  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands  as  a  statioo, 
to  supply  the  Ohinese  and  Indian  markets  with 
furs  sent  directly  from  the  Pacific  coast  In 
prosecuting  this  gigantic  scheme  it  is  said  that 
he  expected  only  outlay  during  the  first  10  years, 
and  unprofitable  returns  during  the  second  10, 
but  after  that  a  net  annual  resmt  of  about  $1,- 
000,000.  After  hearing  of  one  of  the  first  and 
most  fatal  disasters  which  befell  the  series  of  ei- 
peditions  that  he  sent  to  Astoria,  he  went  in  the 
evening  to  the  theatre,  showing  only  his  ac- 
customed cheerfulness.  The  fur  trade  was  not 
the  only  source  of  his  fortune.  He  early  began 
to  make  investments  in  real  estate  in  New  York, 
and  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  it  was  said 
that  some  portions  of  his  property  centupled  on 
his  hands,  and  he  erected  numerous  handsome 

Erivate  and  public  buildings.  His  fortune,  the 
irgest  ever  accumulated  in  America,  has  been 
estimated  at  not  lees  than  $20,000,000.  Daring 
his  whole  career  he  hardly  made  a  misstep 
through  defect  of  his  own  jud^^ent,  and  his 
memory  retained  for  years  the  minutest  detaik 
He  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  riding  for  pleas- 
ure and  exercise,  and  until  his  55th  year  was 
customarily  at  his  ofBce  before  7  o^dock  in  the 
morning.  He  lived  during  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  retirement,  in  the  society  of  his  fam- 
ily and  of  eminent  practical  and  literaiy  men, 
his  mmd  retaining  its  vigor  after  his  bodily 
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strenglli  had  become  ^reaiJj  enfeebled.  He 
gave  many  liberal  donations  daring  his  lifetime, 
and  his  will  contained  numerous  charitable  pro- 
vidons.  One  of  these  was  $50,000  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor  of  Waldorf  his  native  village,  a 
sam  which  the  grand  doke  of  Baden  has  jnai- 
ciooslj  applied  for  the  instruction  of  yomig  per- 
sons who  would  otherwise  have  been  destitute 
of  edncational  privileges.  The  crown  of  his 
beneficence  is,  however,  the  Astor  library  in  the 
city  of  Kew  York,  the  fruit  of  a  long-cherished 
purpose,  and  of  much  consultation  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  (See  **  Life  of  Astor,"  b;^  David 
Ralph  Jaques,  in  Freeman  Eunt^s  ^^  Lives  of 
American  Merchants,"  New  York,  1858.) 

ASTOB  LIBRARY.  This  institution  owes 
its  existence  to  the  liberality  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  who  bequeathed  $400,000  ^^for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  library  in  the  city  of 
New  York."  By  a  provision  of  the  will,  the 
government  of  the  library  was  vested  in  11 
trustees,  in  whose  keeping  were  placed  all  the 
property  and  effects  of  the  institution ;  in  them 
ezigted  all  power  to  invest  and  expend  the 
funds,  and  to  manage  the  affidrs  of  the  library. 
The  first  trustees  were  named  by  the  testator, 
and  consisted  of  the  foUowing  gentlemen: 
Washington  Irving,  William  B.  Astor,  Daniel 
Lord,  jr.,  James  O.  King,  Joseph  G.  Cogswell, 
Fitz-Greene  Halleok,  Henry  Brevoort,  jr.,  Sam- 
uel B.  Ruggles,  and  Samuel  Ward,  jr, ;  also,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  state,  in  respect  to  their  offices.  By 
a  subsequent  codicil,  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  his 
grandson,  was  also  i^>pointed  a  trustee.  A  pro- 
visiixi  of  the  will  also  designated,  as  the  land 
whereon  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the 
purposes  of  the  library,  a  lot  situated  upon  the 
east  side  of  Lafayette  place,  measuring  65  feet 
in  front  by  120  deep.  As  early  as  the  year 
1839,  Mr.  Astor  had  purchased  a  number  of 
volumes^  uded  by  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Oo^well,  with 
the  ultimate  intention  e3q[>re8Bed  in  his  wilL 
In  May,  1848,  the  trustees  of  the  library  met 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  accordimce  with  the 
known  desire  of  Mr.  Astor,  appointed  Mr.  Cogs- 
well anperintendent,  a  pomtion  which  he  still 
occupies.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
Dr.  CogBweU  sailed  for  Europe,  anthorised  to 
purchase  books  to  the  amount  of  $20,000. 
During  an  absence  of  4  months,  he  collected 
20,000  volumes,  which  were  temporarily  placed 
in  a  boilding  rented  for  the  purpose.  A  second 
and  third  visit  by  the  superintendent^  in- 
creased the  number  of  volumes  to  70,000,  with 
which  the  present  building  was  opened,  Jan.  9, 
1854.  The  Astor  library  is  built  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style  of  architecture,  richly  ornamented 
with  brown  stone  mouldings,  and  an  imposing 
oitablatare.  Its  dimensions  are  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  will,  its  height  being 
about  70  feet.  The  library  room  is  100  feet  in 
length  by  64  in  width,  and  50  in  height ;  this 
is  reached  by  a  flight  of  86  marble  steps.  The 
lower  rooms  are  used  for  the  deposit  of  public 
documentfl^  lor  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  dpa 


Sinee  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  number 
of  volumes  has  increased  to  nearly  100,000, 
quite  filling  the  library.  These  are  arranged  in 
classes,  that  being  considered  the  most  con- 
venient and  practicable  mode.  In  the  selection 
of  the  books,  the  superintendent,  upon  whom  has 
devolved  the  whole  of  this  labor  and  re|^>on- 
sibility,  has  chosen  only  such  works  as  his  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge  of  bibliogr^hy  taught 
him  would  be  meet  useful  to  a  young  and 
growing  country.  Particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  department  of  technology,  in 
which  the  library  is  unusually  rich.  Bibliog- 
raphy has  also  received  a  la^  share  of  Dr. 
Cog|8well*s  attention,  his  own  private  collection 
having  been  early  presented  to  the  library.  Itia 
designed  to  render  the  department  of  American 
history  as  full  as  possible,  as  this  class  of  works 
are  daily  beoominff  more  and  more  re<pured  by 
the  American  pnUic  In  linguistics,  particttha> 
ly  oriental,  the  Astor  library  is  onsnrpaased  by 
any  in  this  country.  The  natural  sciences  are 
also  fully  represented^  comprising  about  7,000 
volumes,  many  of  them  rare  and  costly.  In 
Jan.  1856,  the  present  building  having  be- 
come filled,  and  the  necessity  for  more  room 
obviously  existing,  Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  eldest 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  library,  made  a  dona- 
tion to  the  trustees  of  a  pieoe  of  land  immedi- 
ately acyaoent  to  the  present  building,  embrao* 
ing  an  area  80  feet  wide,  and  120  feet  deep. 
Mr.  Astor  also  announced  his  intention  of 
erecting  a  bmlding  similar  to  the  present,  and 
to  be  adapted  to  the  same  purposes:  Since 
that  date  the  building  has  rapidly  advanced 
toward  completion,  and  will  probably  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  books  some  time  during  the 
year  1858.  The  whole  edifice,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  capable  of  oontainii^^ 200,000  vol- 
umes. The  catalogue  of  the  Astor  tibrary, 
which  has  been  in  progress  ever  since  it  was 
opened,  has  been  a  labor  of  difficulty,  and  re- 
quiring and  receiving  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. It  will  comprise,  when  finished,  8  octavo 
volumes,  numbering  upward  of  500  pages  each, 
4  volumes  being  devoted  to  an  alphabetical  in« 
dez  of  authors'  names,  and  4  to  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged catalogue  of  au^eots.  It  will  fosm,  when 
completed,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  printed  li- 
brary catal<Mrue  ever  published.  The  first  vol* 
ume  is  already  printed  and  the  others  are  rap- 
idly passing  through  the  press. 

A8T0BGA,  a  city  of  Leon,  in  the  North  of 
SpaiUj  so  called  after  the  Astoree,  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  whose  name  survives  in  Asturias. 
Pop.  about  5,000.  There  is  an  ancient  Gothic 
cathedral  with  a  high  altar  of  great  beauty,  the 
work  of  Gaspar  Becerra.  Astorga  was  taken 
by  Junot  in  the  peninsular  war,  and  retaken  by 
the  Spanish  ffeneral  Santocildes.  NapolecHi 
made  Astorga  his  head-quarters  in  his  pursuit  of 
Sir  John  Moore. 

ASTOBGA,  EicAinTBLB,  baron  d\  a  musical 
composer,  born  in  Sicily,  about  1680,  died  about 
1755.  He  lived  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  the 
duke  of  Farma,  whence  he  went  to  that  of  Le- 
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opold  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  afterrard 
travelled  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  liring  for 
a  year  or  two  in  England,  and  remaining  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  at  Lisbon  and  other 
plac^  His  principd  work  is  his  Stabat  Mdter^ 
the  MS.  of  which  is  still  preserved  at  Oxford, 
and  of  which  a  large  portion  is  published  in  La« 
trobe^s  "  Selection  of  Sacred  Music."  His  op- 
era of  '^  Daphne"  was  also  highly  approved  at 
the  time,  and  his  cantatas  are  elegant  and  grace- 
ful compositions. 

ASTORIA,  a  town,  onoe  of  great  importance, 
in  Oregon  territory,  near  the  mouth  of  Colum- 
bia river.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  depot  of 
the  fur  trade  for  all  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  It  is  now  the  principal  place 
in  Oiatsop  county,  and  is  a  port  of  entry.  The 
difficulties  in  the  entrance  to  the  Columbia  have, 
however,  opposed  a  great  impediment  to  the  de* 
velopment  of  its  property,  wnile  the  more  gen- 
eral settlement  of  the  country  has  caused  new 
towns  to  surpass  it  Its  population  has  been 
computed  at  about  800.  Its  name  was  given 
to  it  in  honor  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  Its  early 
history  is  described  by  Washington  Irving  in 
his  ^*  Astoria."  The  town  dates  from  about 
1810. 

ASTORINI,  EuA,  an  Italian  theologian,  bom 
in  1651,  died  1702,  the  founder  of  the  academy 
of  the  Fmoeritici  at  Sienna,  and  the  author  of 
various  ecclesiastical  writings,  left  Italy  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  passed  some  time  at  Zurich  and 
Basel,  in  Swabia,  and  finally  at  the  university 
of  Marburg,  in  Germany,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-chancellor.  In  1686  he  graduated 
as  physician  at  Groninffen,  but  the  religious  ex- 
citement in  the  Nethenands  induced  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  general  predicator  at  Pisa.  He  was  also 
for  some  time  professor  of  mathematics  at  Si- 
enna, and  subsequently  became  the  general  com- 
missioner of  the  monastery  of  Cosenza.  He 
died  in  a  little  place  called  Terra  Novia  di  Tar- 
eia. 

A8T0RPILC0,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Francis- 
CO  Pizarro  and  Dofia  Angelina,  daughter  of  Ata- 
huallpa,  the  hist  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  He  died  in 
1583,  but  descendants  of  his  name  live  to  the 
present  dayin  the  Peruvian  town  of  Gaxamarca, 
and  when  Humboldt  visited  tbat  country  he  was 
waited  upon  in  his  visit  to  the  old  palace  of  the 
Incas  of  Peru  by  a  youth  of  17  years,  of  the 
same  family  of  Astorpilco,  and,  consequently,  a 
scion,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  the  royal  house 
of  Atahuallpa.  Humboldt  gives  a  melancholy 
account  of  the  destitute  position  of  this  once  il- 
lustrious familv,  but  while  they  are  on  the  verge 
of  starvation  they  still  firmly  believe  in  the  vast 
treasures  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  royal 
palace. 

ASTRiBA  (Or.  aarpov,  a  star),  a  genus  of 
radiate  animals  of  the  polypi  family,  which 
attach  themselves  to  marine  bodies,  and  are 
often  found  collected  together  into  a  globular 
or  hemispherical  mass,  known  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  coral.    The  upper  surface  of  these 


is  entirely  covered  with  litde  cavities  of 
stellar  form,  each  one  of  which  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  a  polype,  and  in  the  centre  is  its  mootb, 
from  which  radiate  its  numerous  tentaeok,  or 
arms.  These  cavities  are  either  in  close  con- 
tact,' or  separated  by  intervening  spaces,  and  this 
feature  is  made  the  basis  for  dividing  thegenm 
into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  common  East  India  species,  JL 
/aM§a  ;  and  the  other  by  the  A,  rotulota  of  the 
West  Indies. 

ASTRAGAL.  L  In  Greek  antiquity,  the 
bone  by  which  the  foot  is  join^  to  the  leg, 
the  knuckle-bone,  or  dib,  of  sheep  and  goats. 
What  in  England  is  called  tiie  game  of  "diba," 
-was  played  with  astragals  by  the  women  and 
children  of  Hellas.  A  painting  by  Alexander, 
of  Athens,  found  at  Resina,  represents  2  wo- 
men occupied  with  this  game.  One  of  them 
having  thrown  the  bones  upward  into  the  air 
has  caught  8  of  them  on  the  back  of  her  band, 
and  let  2  fall.  Five  dibs  were  emploied  as  in 
our  own  day.  Cupid  and  Ganymede  Ve  rep- 
resented playing  at  dibs  on  Mount  Olympoa. 
n.  These  astra^Js  were  also  used  as  dice  by  the 
Greeks,  and  marked  1  and  6  on  one  side,  3  and 
4  on  the  other.  The  2  ends  were  left  blanL 
in.  From  the  shape  of  the  sheep-bone,  the  term 
astragal  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  mould- 
ing in  architecture,  characteristic  of  the  Ionic 
order.  This  moulding  preserved  its  name,  not- 
withstanding alterations  in  its  structure  whieli 
destroyed  its  original  resemblance  to  the  astza- 
galbone. 

ASTRAS:HAN,orAsTRAOHAK.  LAnsncient 
khanate  of  the  Golden  Horde  of  Tartars,  em- 
braced Astrakhan  proper,Sanatoff,  Orenburg,  and 
the  Caucasus.  It  was  conauered  or  annexed  to 
Russia  by  the  czar  Ivan  Yasiiewitch,  in  ISSi.  The 
present  government  of  Astrakhan,  in  sontb-eait- 
em  Russia  extends  over  about  60,000  square 
miles  between  the  ffovernments  of  Sanatoff  and 
Orenbourg,  the  land  of  the  Cossacks  of  tbe  Dod, 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  Caroian  sea.  It  also  ex- 
tends along  both  sides  of  the  river  Volga,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  S  nearly  equal  parts. 
The  land  is  mostly  flat,  a  salt  steppe,  witL  fre- 
quent salt  lakes  and  swamps,  the  soil  meagre 
and  unproductive,  except  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  and,  above  all,  of  tlie  Volga.  The  di- 
mate  and  vegetation  partake  of  the  extremes  d 
northern  winter  and  southern  summer.  Tbo^ 
on  good  lands,  are  produced  the  mnlberrj,  the 
vine,  almonds,  peaches,  maize,  sesame,  and  even 
cotton;  and  among  the  quadrupeds,  antelopes 
and  camels.  The  population,  about  290,000,  is 
composed  of  Russians,  Armenians,  Coesacks, 
Germans,  Hindoos,  Tartars,  Kirgheez,  Cal- 
mucks.  The  8  last  are  nomads.  The  Osl* 
mucks  occupy  a  separate  region  cslXM  Oblaa^ 
and  are  organized  under  their  own  chiefe  and 
laws,  printed  by  the  Russian  government  in  the 
Calmuck  language.  IL  The  chief  city  of  the 
jpovernment  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  an 
island  formed  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Yolgai  about  80  miles  ftt>m  its  mouth.   The 
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houses  are  partly  of  briok,  part!  j  of  wood,  and 
the  popnlation  finctoates  from  20,000  to  60,- 
000,  oomposed  of  all  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  of  nearly  all  creeds.  Thus  there  are  mosques 
for  the  Mohammedans  and  sanotnaries  for  the 
Hindoos,  as  well  as  Christian  churches.  There  is 
a  naral  academy,  a  high  school,  or  gymnasium, 
and  district  and  grammar  schools,  a  school 
and  printing-office  for  the  Calmuck  language. 
About  100  manufacturing  establishments  pro- 
dace  cashmere  shawls,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics, 
fare,  dyes,  powder,  and  salt.  The  salt-works 
are  very  extensive.  Astrakhan  is  the  great  en- 
trepot of  the  Russian  oriental  trade,  and  the 
raw  produce  from  the  remoter  regions,  con- 
sisting principally  of  hides,  sheepskins,  and 
grease,  is  brought  there.  It  is,  accordingly, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  Russian  commercial 
cities.  Its  fisheries  in  the  Volga  and  the  Cas- 
pian sea  are  very  extensive.  It  is  now  likewise 
one  of  the  principal  navy  depots  for  the  Cas- 
pian 8^  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  central  Asia. 
Vessels  and  steamers  are  constructed  and  armed 
there  for  the  Russian  squadrons  on  all  these 
waters,  m.  Astrakhan  is  also  the  name  of  a 
very  fine  kind  of  wool  or  fur,  fh)m  the  so- 
called  sheep  of  Bokhara,  a  breed  peculiar  to 
Bokhara,  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 
ASTRAL    SPIRITS.     The    conception   of 

?)irits  of  the  stars  has  come  to  us  from  the 
ersian  fire-worship  through  Judaism  and 
Greek  paganism.  Every  star  is  supposed  to  be 
animated  by  a  spirit.  The  fancies  connected 
with  the  sphere  and  character  of  these  spirits, 
vary  much  with  the  age  and  country  of  the 
demonologist  who  treats  of  them.  Paracelsus 
gives  every  man  and  woman  one  such  spirit 
with  whom  the  individual  soul  is  in  dose  con- 
nection, and  who  lives  for  a  short  time  after  the 
human  being  with  whom  it  is  in  connection  has 
died.  They  flourished  under  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. The  demonologists  of  the  middle  age  rep- 
resent these  spirits  sometimes  as  hangiug  be- 
tween heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  Monging 
to  neither,  sometimes  as  fallen  angels,  and  some- 
times as  sools  of  the  deceased.  Free  scope  was 
always  left  to  the  imagination  of  those  who 
dealt  in  these  wonders.  In  the  15th  century 
when  demonology  as  an  intellectual  pursuit  be- 
came perfected,  the  astrals  were  flnauy  enrolled 
as  wi(^ed  and  evil-doing  spirits.  The  French 
socialist,  Fourier,  in  his  cosmogonical  specula- 
tions, also  supposes  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be 
endowed  with  intelligent  individual  souls  of  an 
order  superior  to  humanity. 

ASTRINGENTS  (Lat.  (utringo,  to  con- 
tract, or  briuff  together).  A  chiss  of  med- 
icines used  either  internally  or  externally,  for 
contracting  together  the  animal  tissues  and 
vessels  in  order  to  prevent  prof^  discharges, 
and  also  to  coagulate  the  fluid  matters.  They 
act  topically  and  in  a  less  degree  by  sympathy 
upon  other  parts;  but  upon  what  principle 
ihey  act  is  no  better  understood,  than  it  is  how 
cold  applied  to  the  body  produces  similar  effects. 
Their  action  is  not  limited  to  the  tiasnee  of  liv- 


faig  bodies,  but  is  effective  upon  the  dead  fibre. 
It  is  the  astringent  property  of  tannin  in  oek 
and  hemlock  bark  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stanceSj  which  renders  them  adapted  for  the 
hardening  of  skins  by  the  tanning  process.  A 
great  variety  of  vegetable  matters  contcdA  tan- 
nin, and  are  consequently  possessed  of  astrin- 
gent properties.  The  mineral  adds  and  some 
salts  of  lead,  silver,  zinc,  iron,  and  copper,  as 
also  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  for- 
mer in  the  form  of  chalk,  alum,  and  acetic  acid, 
are  all  powerful  astringents.  This  class  of 
medicines  applied  topically  to  stop  discharges, 
such  as  the  now  of  blood,  are  called  styptics. 
In  the  dyeing  process  the  mordants  used  to  fix  the 
colors  are  astringents,  which  act  by  combining 
witii  the  coloring  matters,  and  forming  wiu 
them  insoluble  compounds.  Gall  nuts  and  salts 
of  alumina  and  acetates  are  common  varieties 
of  astringents  used  for  this  purpose. 

ASTR0GN08Y  (Gr.  airrpow,  a  heavenlv 
body,  and  y»w<ricc»,  to  know),  the  science  whidi 
treats  of  the  constellations,  and  the  rank  of  the 
stars.  The  best  means  of  gaining  this  knowl- 
edge is  by  a  course  on  the  celestial  globe. 

ASTROLABE,  an  old  astronomical  term, 
generally  applied  to  a  quadrant  by  which  the 
aspects  of  the  planets  were  measured,  and  the 
earliest  measurement  of  the  positions  of  the 
fixed  stars  made. 

ASTROLOGY,  a  system  of  rules  for  discov- 
ering future  events  by  studying  the  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which  was  received  for 
many  centuries  as  a  true  and  most  important 
science,  but  has  now  lost  all  credit  in  civilized 
nations.  It  is  still  practised  by  a  few  votaries 
in  western  Ada.  Astrology  was  divided  into 
2  kinds:  Judicial,  by  which  the  fbte  and  acts 
of  nations  might  be  foreknown ;  and  natural, 
by  which  the  events  of  brute  and  inanimate 
nature — such  as  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
^., — ^might  be  predicted.  The  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word  astrology  is  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  astronomy;  and  there  was  no 
clear  distinction  made  between  the  2  branches 
until  the  time  of  Galileo.  Previously,  most 
students  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  had  been  more  or  less  astrologers.  The 
invention  of  the  teleseope,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Oopemican  system,  opened  an 
attractive  field  for  study,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  true  scientific  knowledge,  while  it 
absorbed  the  attention  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  vain 
superstition  of  reading  the  future  in  the  stars. 
Ancient  civilization  saw  nothing  absurd  in  the 
daims  of  astrology.  Pro^etic  power  was  sup- 
posed to  be  common.  The  people  imagined 
that  indications  of  coming  events  were  abun- 
dant on  all  sides  of  them ;  and  it  was  presumed 
that  these  indications  might  be  fully  understood 
by  those  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study. 
Augurs  and  diviners  were  numerous  and  re- 
spectable; they  were  daased  with  physicians 
and  priests ;  and  their  scientific  rules  were  sup- 
posed to  be  predse  and  trustworthy.    Omens 
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were  studied  bj  all ;  and  he  who  epoke  of  them 
with  ridicule  or  soom  was  looked  upon  as  im- 
pioos  and  blind  to  his  best  interests.  Where 
sQch  opinions  prevailed,  astrology  was  respect- 
ed as  the  most  abstrnse  of  sciences,  and  the 
most  trostworthy  means  of  foreknowing  the 
fhtare.  Our  information  in  regard  to  astrolo- 
gy, in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  is 
not  very  complete.  Having  lost  its  credit  as  a 
branch  of  valuable  knowledge,  it  has  been 
overlooked  by  historians,  or  has  been  passed 
by  with  a  few  words.  There  was  some  reason 
for  this  mode  of  treatment,  however,  in  the 
subject  itself;  for  astrology,  although  many 
books  had  been  written  upon  it — some  of  them 
very  methodical  and  precise  works — ^was  yet 
treated  so  diff^^rently  by  different  authors,  that 
a  description  of  their  rules  would  necessarily 
have  been  tiresome.  Astrology  was  much  prao- 
tised  in  imperial  Rome.  It  was  forbidden  by 
Augustus,  and  the  edict  was  republished  by  4 
or  6  of  the  later  emperors,  but  was,  apparently, 
not  much  regarded.  Tiberius  studied  and  prao- 
tised  astrology.  The  Saracens  in  Spain  held 
star-divination  in  great  respect^  and  by  their 
influence  it  was  made  popular  through  the 
rising  Gothic  nations  of  western  Europe.  In 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  Alfonso  the 
Wise,  king  of  Oastile  and  Leon,  made  himself 
not  less  famous  bv  his  astronomical  tables  than 
by  his  code  of  uie  Siete  Partidaa;  and  the 
astronomical  tables  were  intended  principally 
for  astrological  purposes.  Thus  astrology  fos- 
tered astronomy  as  alchemy  fostered  chemistry. 
Astrology  continued  to  increase  in  credit  till 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  was  still  prac- 
tised at  European  courts  at  the  end  of  the  17th, 
and  had  a  few  votaries  till  the  end  of  the  18th, 
even  in  England.  It  was  in  high  repute  at  the 
court  of  Catharine  de'  Medici ;  it  was  spoken 
of;  by  the  great  Kepler,  as  a  true  science ;  and 
Lilly,  an  English  astrologer,  was  called  before  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  tiie 
reign  of  Oharies  11.,  to  give  his  opinion  of  fu- 
ture  events.  Lilly  was  the  last  of  the  fjEonous 
astrologers;  the  18th  century  brought  clear 
scientific  ideas,  and  a  cold  skepticism,  which 
would  even  doubt  its  own  eyes  when  they  wit- 
nessed phenomena  inexplicable  by  dear  rules. 
As  stated  before,  the  rules  of  the  astrologers 
were  different;  but  the  general  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  finding  the  fate  of  any  man  or  enter- 
prise, was  to  draw  a  horoscope,  representing 
the  position  of  the  stars  and  planets,  either  in 
the  whole  heaven,  or  within  one  degree  above 
the  eastern  horizon,  at  the  time  of  birtii  of  the 
individual,  or  the  inception  of  the  undertaking. 
Arbitrary  significations  were  given  to  different 
heavenly  bodies,  as  they  appeared  singly  or  in 
ooigunction ;  and  according  to  these  significa- 
tiwia,  the   horoscope  was   interpreted.     The 

Jresence  of  Venus  foretold  love;  Mars,  war; 
upiter,  power;  the  Pleiades,  storms  at  sea; 
Ao.  The  system  of  a  reputable  astrologer  in 
the  16th  century  required  years  for  its  mast^y; 
and  absurd  as  its  randamental  principka  now 


appear,  its  details  were  not  inconsistoat  with 
each  other,  and  the  whole  system  has  a  com- 
pleteness which  appears  very  angular  in  a 
scheme  so  visionary. 

ASTRONOMY  (Gr.  mrrpoir,  a  heavenly 
body,  and  yo^to^,  law),  is  Uxe  science  vhieh 
treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  the  earth.  The  earth  is 
nearly  spherical,  being  about  7,926  miles  in 
diameter  at  the  equator,  and  7,899  from  pole  to 
pole.  It  rotates  upon  its  shortest  diameter, 
with  a  perfeody  nniform  motion,  onoe  in  23L 
56m.  4s.,  making  what  is  called  a  sidereal  day. 
At  the  same  time,  it  revolves  about  the  bob 
with  nearly  uniform  motion,  occupying  in  its 
revolution  865d.  5h.  48m.  47.86.  It  presents 
the  same  side  to  the  sun,  on  an  average,  onoe 
in  24h.,  an  hour  being  simply  the  24th  part  of 
the  average  solar  day.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis  oanses  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  appear  to  rise  in  the  east,  and  set  in 
the  west,  that  is^  to  rotate  about  the  p<Hat&  in 
the  sky  toward  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  is 
directed;  in  other  words,  the  points  whidi 
would  be  directly  overhead  at  the  poles.  The 
axis  of  the  earth  always  points  to  nearly  the  same 
spot  among  the  stars,  showing  that  it  remains 
nearly  parcel  to  itself.  But  as  it  is  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  path  in  which  the  earth 
IS  moving  round  the  sun,  this  fixedness  of  di- 
rection in  the  axis  causes  our  ^obe  to  preeest 
itself  to  the  sun  in  its  daily  rotation,  diflferently 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  turning  the  two 
poles  alternately  more  nearly  toward  the  son. 
This  causes  the  sun  to  appear  to  us  to  rise  far- 
ther north  in  summer,  further  south  in  winter, 
but  his  course  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  any  one 
day,  is  very  nearly  parallel  to  his  course  on  any 
other  day.  Hence,  when  he  rises  fhrther  north 
he  remains  longer  above  the  horizon,  and  shines 
down  more  nearly  perpendicularly  at  noon,  tvo 
effective  causes  of  tne  warmth  of  summer.  The 
stars  move  over,  from  rismg  to  settings  some- 
what faster  than  the  sun,  tiiat  is  to  say,  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  suncaosesthe 
sun  to  i^pear  to  move  round  among  thestan, 
and  his  apparent  path  among  the  stars  is  called 
the  ecliptic.  The  ourde  in  the  heavens,  mid- 
way between  the  poles,  that  is,  between  tiie 
points  overhead  at  the  earth's  poles,  is  called 
the  celestial  equator.  The  equator  orosaes  the 
ecliptic  at  an  angle  (about  23^  27'  W)  whidi 
is  called  the  obliqmty  of  the  ecliptic  This 
angle  produces  seaa(ms  exactly  adapted  to  ex- 
isting plants  and  animals.  Were  it  materiallj 
greater  or  less,  the  whole  organic  life  on  the 
planet  would  need  to  be  different.  The  times 
when  the  sun  apparently  crosses  the  celestial 
equator,  in  March  and  September,  are  called 
the  equinoxes,  because  at  that  time  thedavis 
equal  to  the  night  over  the  whole  globe.  The 
times  when  he  arrives,  in  June  ana  December, 
at  his  most  northern  and  southern  limits,  are 
called  solstices,  because  the  sun  (Sd)  appears  to 
stand  for  a  few  day^  that  is,  not  to  go  north  or 
south.    The  earth^s  orbit  is  an  ellipsei  with  the 
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flon  in  one  fooos,  so  that  we  are  about  8  millions 
of  miles  nearer  to  him  at  oar  perihelion,  in  the 
northern  winter,  than  at  our  aphelion — car  av- 
erage dstanoe  being  about  95  millions  of  miles, 
llie  son's  diameter  is  about  111  times, that  of 
the  earth,  so  that  he  is  1,400,000  times  as  large 
as  the  earth,  thoagh  his  weight  is  only  860,000 
times  that  of  our  planet    The  moon  bears 
somewhat  the  fnme  relation  to  the  earth  that  the 
earth  does  to  the  son.    She  mores  about  us  in 
an  ellipse^  her  average  distance  being  288,650 
miles.    Her  diameter   is   2,160   miles.     Her 
edipses  take  place  at  full  moon,  because  it  is 
only  then  that  she  can  ever  pass  through  the 
shadow  of  the  earth.    She  produces  eclipses  of 
the  son  at  new  moon,  because  it  is  only  then 
that  her  shadow  can  faU  upon  us.    Her  attrac- 
tion oaoses  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides,  which 
are,  howevw,  greatly  modified  by  other  cir- 
eomstanoes.    The  moon  is  held  in  her  orbit 
simi^y  by  her  weight,  that  is,  the  attraction  of 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  is  held  in  its  orbit  sim- 
ply by  its  weight,  the  attraction  of  ti^e  sun.  No 
oUier  appreciable  force  is  known  to  influence' 
the  motion  of  these  bodies.    Bodies  bearing  a 
relation  to  the  sun  sunilar  to  that  of  the  earth 
are  called  planets;   those  holding  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  the  moon  are  called  satellites. 
The  planets  known  to  the  ancients  were  Mercury, 
Venos,  Mara,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.   To  these  the 
modems  have  added  Uranus,  the  asteroids,  and 
Neptone.    Meroury^s  distance  from  ike  sun  va- 
ries, in  different  parts  of  his  orbit,  from  29  to44 
millions  of  miles.    He  is  occasionally  seen,  Just 
after  sanset^  in  the  west   The  distance  of  Venus 
from  the  sun   is  about   69  millions  of  miles. 
She  is  the  brightest  of  the  planets.    Mars  is, 
in  perihelion,  about  182  millions,  in  aphelion 
159  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.    The  group 
of  the  asteroids  lie  scattered  between  200  and 
800  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.    Jupiter, 
whose  diameter  is  more  than  11  times  that  of 
the  earth,  is  about  496  millions  of  miles  from 
the  son,  and  is  attended  by  4  moons,  whose 
edipses  have  been  of  great  value  in  determin- 
ing longitudes  at  sea,  and  have  rendered  to 
physics  the  memorable  service  of  betraying  the 
motion  and  velocity  of  light    These  eclipses 
appear  to  take  place  16m.  27s.  later  when  the 
earth  ia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun  from 
Jnpiter ;  the  light  being  then  obliged  to  cross 
the  orbit  of  we  earth,  and  thus  travel  190 
millions  of  miles  farther  before  readiing  us, 
than  it  does  when  we  are  in  ttie  part  of  our  or- 
bit nearest  to  Jupiter.    The  planet  Saturn,  at 
the  distance  of  909  millions  of  miles  from  the 
son,  is  accompanied  by  a  wjwt&m  of  rings  of 
flnid  matter,  held  in  their  position  about  the 
planet  by  8  satellites.    Uranus  was  discovered 
by  Hersohel,  in  1781.    Its  distance  from  the 
BOtt  is  1,828  millions  of  miles,  which  makes  its 
time  of  Tdvolution  round  the  sun  about  84 
years.    It  is  accompanied  by  6  satellites.    The 
planet  Neptone  was  first  sera  in  1846,  and  one 
ntelfite  was  soon  discovered.    The  existence  of 
Ntiptime  had  long  been  sospeoted,  from  the  mo* 


tions  of  Uranus,  which  indicated  an  exterior  at- 
traction, and  its  place  and  magnitude  were  cal- 
culated by  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  England,  and 
by  Leverrier,  of  Paris,  before  it  had  been 
seen.  Its  distance  does  not,  however,  agree 
with  their  calculations,  as  it  is  but  2,862  in- 
stead of  8,500  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun. 
This  discrepancy  does  not  arise  from  any  error 
in  their  calculation,  but  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  places  in  which  a  planet  might  have 
been  placed  to  produce  the  observed  disturb- 
ances of  Uranus.  Leverrier  and  Adams  cal- 
culated one  place  correctly,  but  it  so  happened 
that  the  planet  occupied  the  other  spot  In  ad- 
dition to  this  train  of  planets,  the  sun  is  at- 
tended by  a  vast  host  of  comets^  which  move 
about  him  at  all  distances,  and  in  all  directions. 
The  comets  and  planets,  nowever,  all  agree  in 
these  three  particulars:  they  move  in  ellipses, 
with  the  sun  in  one  /ocus;  a  line  drawn  from 
either  of  them  to  tiie  sun  would  have  an  angu- 
lar velocity  at  tlie  sun,  that  is,  alter  its  direc- 
tion in  exact  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the 
body  to  the  sun ;  and  if  the  times  of  revolution 
of  any  two  bodies  round  the  sun  be  each  mul- 
tiplied by  itself,  and  the  distances  of  the  same 
bodies  from  tiie  sun  be  each  multiplied  twice 
by  itself  the  resulting  numbers  in  the  first  case 
will  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  each  other,  as  the 
resulting  numbers  in  the  last  case.  These  three 
fhcts  were  discovered  by  Eepler,  and  are  called 
Kepler's  laws.  From  these  it  is  easily  shown, 
by  hi^er  mathematics,  that  the  only  force  act- 
ing on  the  heavenly  bodies  is  an  attraction 
toward  the  sun,  proportioned  in  its  intenatv 
to  the  square  of  the  aistanoe  from  the  sun.  ft 
is  further  shown,  by  simple  arithmetical  calcu- 
lations, that  this  force  is  the  very  same  as  that 
which  causes  an  apple  to  fall  to  the  ground.  A 
stone  falls  198  inches  in  a  second,  and  the 
moon  in  going  round  the  earth,  at  the  distance 
of  288,650  miles,  must  bend  from  a  straight 
line  .058  of  an  inch  every  second.  But  the 
moon  is  60  times  as  far  from  the  earth's  centre 
as  the  stone  is.  and  198  divided  by  60  times  60 
gives  .058.  This  discovery  of  the  identity  of 
the  force  of  gravity,  or  the  weisht  of  bodies  on 
earth,  with  th»  cosmical  force  that  carries  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  orbits,  is  due  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  The  bodies  ahready  mentioned 
are  all  that  are  known  to  belong  to  the 
solar  system,  although  there  are  strong  proba- 
bilities that  our  own  planet,  the  earth,  is  sur- 
rounded with  avast  group  of  minute  satellites, 
rotating  about  the  earth  at  a  less  distance  than 
that  of  the  moon,  a  discovery  of  the  Rev.  George 
Jones,  U.  S.  K  This  asteroid  group  of  terres- 
trial  moons  is  best  seen  on  fine  evenings  in 
February  snd  March,  as  a  faint  c(me  of  light 
stretching  up  from  the  west,  which  has  been 
called  the  xodiacal  light— -The  fixed  stars  are  at 
vastly  greater  distances  from  us  than  any  parts  of 
the  solar  system,  and  are  probaUy  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  sun  Itselt  The  stars  appear  to  lie 
in  a  flattened  duster,  with  our  solar  system 
somewhere  near  the  middle  of  it    The  stars  in 
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the  edge  of  this  cluster,  of  course,  appear  to  us 
crowded,  and  the  more  distant  ones  are  heyond 
the  reach  of  unassisted  sight,  their  light  blend- 
ing into  a  whitish  cloud,  called  the  milky  way. 
All  the  stars  appear  to  be  reyolving  about  a 
central  point  in  the  constellation  of  the  Plei- 
ades. The  change  of  apparent  position  in  a 
heavenly  body,  caused  by  our  nioving  our  po- 
sition, is  cidled  parallax.  For  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system  there  is  a  daily  parallax,  arising 
from  our  rotation,  about  the  axis  of  the  earth. 
For  the  stars  the  daily  parallax  is  insensible, 
and  even  the  parallax  caused  by  our  moving 
around  the  sun,  in  the  immense  orbit  of  191,- 
000,000  miles  in  diameter,  is  so  small,  that  it 
has  with  difficulty  been  measured  in  a  very  few 
stars.  Variable  stars  are  those  which  go  through 
regular  periodical  changes  of  brilliancy,  from 
some  unknown  causes.  There  are  several  well- 
attested  instances  of  the  appearance  of  tempo- 
rary stars,  the  permanent  accession  of  new 
stars  to  the  sky,  and  the  permanent  loss  of 
stars  which  have  become  invisible.  Double 
stars  are  simply  those  which  appear  to  be  one 
nearly  behind  another.  Binary  stars  are  those 
which  are  actually  near  each  other  and  revolve 
about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  as  the 
earth  and  moon  about  theirs.  Kebulss  are 
dusters  of  stars,  which  require  very  high  pow- 
ers of  a  telescope  to  resolve  into  stars ;  that  is, 
under  low  powers  of  a  telescope  they  appear 
like  portions  of  the  milky  way.  It  is  usuaUy 
supposed  that  they  are  large  clusters  entirely 
distinct  from  that  is  which  our  solar  system  is 
placed,  and,  if  so,  at  a  distance  which  is  incred- 
ibly great. — ^The  foregoing  remarks  give  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  field  of  physical  astronomy. 
With  this  must  be  combined  spherical  astrono- 
my, which  treats  simply  of  the  apparent  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  sky.  The 
heavens  appear  like  a  hollow  sphere;  one-hal^ 
above  the  horizon,  being  alone  visible  at  one 
time.  The  points  over  the  earth's  poles  are 
called  the  poles  of  the  heavens ;  they  appear 
stationary,  all  other  parts  appear  to  rotate 
daily,  causing  the  stars  to  rise  and  set  In 
addition  to  this,  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
appear  to  move  among  the  stars  on  the  interior 
of  this  sphere.  The  annual  path  of  the  sun  ia 
called  the  ecliptic,  and  a  belt  of  8°  in  width  on 
each  side  of  the  ecliptic  is  called  the  zodiac, 
from  the  pictures  of  animals  (Cami}  with  whidi 
it  was  decorated  by  the  fancy  of  old  astrono- 
mers. The  apparent  motions  of  all  the  princi- 
pal planets  (wXatnjrosj  wandering)  is  confined  to 
the  zodiac,  which  is  divided  into  12  equal 
parts,  called  signs:  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarins, 
Gapricomus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces.  Ijie  com- 
ets (jcofii^n/r,  long-haired),  however,  exceed 
these  limits.  The  apparent  motion  of  the 
planets  is  exceedingly  irregular,  being  at  times 
much  slower  and  even  backward.  When,  for 
instance,  we  sweep  by  the  planet  Mars,  and  he 
appears  on  the  meridian  at  midnight,  he  will 
be  seen  to  move  westward  among  tiie  stars, 


although,  of  course,  his  real  motion  is  east- 
ward. It  is  the  business  of  spherical  astronomj 
to  predict,  with  accuracy,  all  the  apparent  mo- 
tions of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  tiios  fare- 
tell  the  times  of  their  rising  and  settiiiff,  and 
other  remarkable  phenomena ;  such  as  edipses, 
when  the  shadow  of  one  heavenly  body  fidls 
upon  another;  occultations,  when  one  heavenly 
body  passes  behind  anofJier^  so  as  to  be  hiddoi 
from  our  sight;  and  transits^  wh^  a  smaller 
body  passes  between  us  and  a  larger  body, 
apparently  creeping  across  its  face.  In  the 
predictions  of  spherical  astronomy,  the  plaoee 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  given  in  right  as- 
cension and  declination;  declination  being  dis- 
tance north  of  the  celestial  equator,  and  right 
ascension  being  distance  east  of  a  meridian,  or 
north  and  south  line,  drawn  through  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  where  the  ecliptic  crosses  the 
equator.  For  a  popular  description  of  the  plaoe 
of  a  heavenly  body,  use  is  made  of  the  constel- 
lations, which  are  very  ancient,  and  fiomewhai 
fuiciful  groups  of  stare,  into  which  the  whole 
heavens  are  supposed  to  be  divided.— The  Us- 
tory  of  astronomy  is  more  full  and  interestiDg 
than  that  of  any  other  science.  It  caonot  be 
doubted  that  this  science  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  means  used  in  the  intellectual  devdop- 
ment  of  our  race,  and  that  it  is  to  the  scientine 
ability  developed  in  the  pursuit  of  astronomy 
that  we  owe  the  origin  of  all  other  phyacal 
sciences.  The  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  affect  so  intimately  the  welfare  of  nan, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  whose  earlier 
traditions  do  not  prove  that  men  b^gan  to  ob- 
serve the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  live.  It  was,  however,  in  Greece  that 
astronomy,  as  all  other  sciences,  first  took  a 
scientific  form.  The  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Chinese, 
seems  to  have  been  purely  that  of  obserratioiL 
The  Chaldeans  had  discovered  that  edipeesof 
the  sun  and  moon  return  at  nearly  the  same 
limes  of  the  year,  after  an  interval  (^  18  yean, 
and  had  observed  the  principal  phenomena  of 
the  apparent  rotation  of  the  heavens.  The 
Egyptians  added  to  this  a  knowledge  of  the 
length  of  the  year,  at  least  ao  tear  as  to  call  it 
865}  days.  The  knowledge  of  astronomy  pos- 
sessed by  the  Chinese  was  but  little  greater. 
They  had  determined  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  knowledge  ascribed  by  some 
authors  to  the  Indian  nations  was  probably  de- 
rived from  comparatively  modem  sources.  The 
astronomical  knowledge  of  all  nations  in  early 
periods  has  been  magi^ed  by  tradition.  Svb- 
stantial  proofs  of  accurate  astronomical  knowl- 
edge are  wanting  in  the  case  of  every  natioD 
except  the  Greeks.  Thales.  640  B.  C,  had  nn- 
doubtedly  many  dear  and  uocnrate  notioiA 
His  pupil,  Anazimander,  bom  610  B.  O^ifl- 
vented  geographical  charts,  and  first  annoan«d 
the  sublime  idea  of  the  plurality  of  worid& 
Within  a  century  Anaximenes  constructed  sop- 
dials,  and  Pvthagorae,  in  his  early  youth  adis- 
dple  of  Thales,  gave  to  his  diadples  a  system 
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of  the  universe  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Coper- 
nicas.    In  the  year  438  B.  C,  Meton  and  Eacte- 
moQ  introduced  the  Metonio  cycle,  which  for 
ages  famished  the  means  of  calculating  the  age 
of  the  moon  and  recurrence  of  eclipses.    Plato, 
by  his  diligent  cnltivation  of  geometry,  ren- 
dered very  essential  service  to  the  progress  of 
astronomy,  not  only  in  his  own,  but  in  all  fa- 
tare  ages.    Astronomy  did  not,  however,  begin 
to  be  coltivated  as  a  professional  science,  until 
the  establishment  of  the  museum  at  Alexandria 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  an  institution  which 
Bnrvived  for  9  centuries.    The  discoveries  of 
this  Alexandrian  school,  both  in  astronomy  and 
in  geometry,  are  too  nnmerons  for  us  to  give  in 
detail    We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention 
that  Eratosthenes,  bom  276  B.  0.,  first  measured 
the  size  of  the  earth,  by  that  process  which  is 
to  the  present  day  considerea  the. best:  the 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.    But 
men  of  other  schools  were  not  idle.    Hippar- 
cbua,  bom  140  B.  0.,  verified,  at  hia  private 
observatory  at  Rhodes,  the  results  of  the  Alex- 
andrian&  and  then  himself  pushed  on  until  he 
hod  made  more  observations  and  discoveries 
than  any  of  the  ancient  astronomers.    Stimu- 
lated by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  star 
in  the  heavens,  he  formed  a  catalogue  of  1,080 
stars,  and  discovered  the  precession  of  the  ^ui- 
noxes.    His  astronomical  studies  led  him  also 
to  some  valuable  results  in  pure  mathematics. 
Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  these  2  sciences  to 
the  present  day  shows  that  while  astronomy 
can  make  no  progress  without  mathesis,  mathesis 
would  have  advanced  much  more  dowly  but 
for  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  the  problems  of 
astronomy.    Nearly  3  centuries  after  Hippar- 
chus,  Ptolemy  appeared  at  Alexandria,  and 
earned  a  high  ranlc,  not  only  by  his  own  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  but  by  his  valuable 
history  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors.    This 
work  was  for  a  long  tame  the  great  standard 
of  astronomical  knowledge,  and  is  still  extant 
in  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  latin  translated  from 
the  Arabia     The  Arabic  name  Almagest,  cor- 
rupted {nnn  the  Greek  for  *'the  greatest,'^  is 
the  ordinary  title  of  Ptolemy^s  MryaXi;  Svmfir, 
or  "  great  composition."    On  the  death  of  Ptol- 
emy, astrononur  ceased  to  be  cultivated  among 
^e  Greeks.     The  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Tar- 
tars, preserved  a  knowledge  oi  that  which  had 
heen  done  in  Alexandria,  and  made  many  valu- 
able observations,  but  added  nothing  to  the  the- 
oretical science.  In  the  ISih  century,  the  sdenoe 
began  to  revive  in  l^ain ;  and  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, Purbaoh  at  Vienna,  and  his  celebrated 
scholar,  John  MoUer,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Regiomontanus  (Latinized  from  his  birthplace, 
Konigsberg),  firmly  established  it  among  the  Ger- 
mans.   Copernicus,  bom  1473,  was  the  first  of 
modem  astronomers  to  restore  the  Pythagorean 
view  of  the  universe,  namely,  that  the  stars  and 
the  sun  are  at  rest,  the  planets  revolving  about 
the  sun.  and  the  moon  aoout  the  earth.    Tycho 
Brahe,  tx>m  1646,  did  not  accept  the  views  of 
Copernicus,  bot  he  was  a  most  inde&tigable 


and  skilM  observer^  and  being  posseesed  of 
ample  fortune,  manumctured  costly  and  accurate 
instruments.  His  accurate  observations  Aimish- 
ed  his  disciple,  Kepler,  bom  1571,  with  the 
means  of  proving  those  three  great  truths  call- 
ed Kepler's  laws,  which  are  in  themselves  the 
sum  of  all  the  observations  that  have  ever 
been  made  upon  the  heavenly  bodies.  They 
are  equivalent^  as  mere  expressions  of  the  facts 
of  motion,  to  Newton's  law  of  gravity,  and  are 
competent  to  explain  every  motion  which  grav- 
ity itself  can  explahi.  The  Italian,  Galileo, 
born  1564,  by  his  invention  of  the  telescope,  and 
his  discovery  of  the  value  of  the  pendulum  as  a 
recorder  of  time,  rendered  also  invaluable 
services  to  astronomy.  But  equally  valuable 
and  wonderful  was  the  invention  by  Napier,  or 
Neper,  in  1614,  of  logarithms,  without  which 
astronomical  calculations,  of  the  delicacy  and 
intricacy  requisite  in  the  modern  state  of  the 
science,  wotud  be  absolutely  impossible.  Hny-* 
ghens,  born  1629,  aided  astronomy  by  his  im- 
provement in  telescopes,  docks,  and  chronom- 
eters. Oassini,  born  1625,  was  an  indefatigable 
and  accurate  observer.  Newton,  bom  1642, 
deducing  ^e  law  of  gravity  from  Kepler's 
laws,  and  inventing  the  mathematical  science 
of  fluxions,  earned  the  highest  place  among  the 
list  of  theoretical  astronomers.  Flarosteed, 
Halley,  Bradley,  in  England,  Lacaille,  and 
the  later  Cassinis  in  France,  pushed  obser- 
vations to  greater  degrees  of  accuracy.  With 
Leibnitz's  ^culos,  the  same  in  spirit,  but  dif- 
ferent in  form,  from  Newton's  fluxions,  the 
mathematicians  commenced  that  series  of  bril- 
liant investigations  into  the  laws  of  attraction, 
which  rendered  Clairaut,  bom  1718,  D'Alem- 
bert,  born  1717,  Euler,  bom  1707,  Lagrange, 
born  1786,  and  Laplace,  bom  1749,  so  glorious. 
Among  these,  Euler  and  Lagrange  were  un- 
doubtedly men  of  the  highest  genius,  but  La- 
place, by  the.  multiplicity,  accuracy,  and  value 
of  his  kbors,  has  gained  an  equal  fame.  As- 
tronomy in  the  19Ui  century  has  continued  to 
advance.  Telescopic  discoveries  continue  to  be 
daily  made,  and  living  analysts  are  equal  in 
their  achievements  to  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
18th  century.  Herschel's  discovery  of  Uranus 
in  1781  was  an  accident,  but  that  of  Neptune 
in  1846  was  the  result  of  calculations  by  Lever- 
rier,  and  must  be  ranked  among  the  finest  tri- 
umphs of  the  human  intellect  The  discoveiy 
of  so  many  asteroids  is  wholly  a  work  of  this 
century,  begun  in  1801,  but  chiefly  carried  on 
during  the  hst  10  years.  The  measurement  of 
the  d^tance  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the 
sun  was  fdso  reserved  for  the  middle  of  the 
19th  centurv,  to  shed  glory  on  Bessel  of  KOn- 
igsberg.  The  delicacy  of  this  operation  may 
l^  inferred  from  the  consideration  that  if  a 
model  of  the  universe  were  constracted  on  a 
scale  of  10,000,000  miles  to  an  inch  ([so  that  the 
sun  should  become  a  shot,  .08  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, the  earth's  orbit  be  19  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  that  of  Neptune  be  less  than  50  feet 
across),  the  nearest  fixed  stars  would  still  be 
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80  miles  distant.  In  other  words,  modem  a»- 
tronomy  undertakes  to  determine  the  distance 
of  bodies  which  are  from  80  to  40  miles  off, 
by  measaring  a  base  line  of  19  inches,  and  ob- 
serving the  bearings  of  the  objects  taken  at 
each  end  of  the  base.  The  determination  of 
the  flaidity  of  Satnrn^s  ring  deserves  also  to  be 
ranked  among  the  marvellons  trinmjphs  of 
genius.  Satorn^s  ring,  first  seen  hy  Galileo, 
was  observed  for  two  centuries  and  a  quarter 
as  a  solid  body.  Mr.  G.  P.  Bond,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  having  suggested  that  it  was  fluid,  Prof. 
Benj.  Peirce  investigated  anew  the  problem  of 
the  motions  of  a  ring  about  a  planet,  and  show- 
ed that  a  planet  could  not,  of  itself^  sustain 
either  a  solid  or  a  fluid  ring,  and  that  satellites 
could  not  sustain  a  solid  ring  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, nor  a  fluid  ring  except  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  are  ftilfllled  in  the  case 
of  Saturn. — Astronomy  at  the  present  day  is 
zealously  cultivated  in  nearly  all  the  civifijEcd 
states  of  the  world.  The  observatories  of 
Greenwich,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  England, 
and  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  of  Paris  in  France, 
oi  Berlin  ai^  Kdnigsberg  in  Prussia,  of  Al- 
tona  in  D-mark,  of  Dorpat  and  Pnltowa  in 
Buasia,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Cmcinnati,  Ohio,  and  Albany,  N.  T.,  are  among 
the  most  celebrated  for  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  their  observers  and  their  instruments.  In 
America,  astronomy  has  'almost  begun  its  exist- 
ence since  1848,  when  public  interest  was  awa- 
kened by  thesudden  appearance  of  a  large  comet, 
and  men  of  wealth  were  induced  to  offer  to  men 
of  science  the  means  of  purchasing  instruments, 
and  maintaining  observers.  Previous  to  that 
period,  the  chief  contribution  which  our  coun- 
trymen had  made  to  this  science  was  the  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  Bowditoh  of  Laplace's  MSeaniqae 
Celeste.  Since  that  time,  three  valuable  obser- 
vatories have  sprung  into  vigorous  life,  an  as- 
tronomical journal  has  been  established,  whose  ar- 
ticles have  been  of  the  highest  character,  and  an 
American  enhemeris,  or  nautical  almanac,  has 
been  startea,  which  is  confessed  by  high  Eng- 
lish authority  to  combine  the  excellences  of  ful 
European  works  of  the  kind  with  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  its  own.  Our  countryman,  Mr. 
Alvan  Clark,  has  also  produced  telescopes  pro- 
nounced, by  all  competent  judges,  fhUy  equal  to 
the  best  in  existence.  The  mechanical  and  in- 
ventive genius  of  Americans  has  also  within  a 
few  years  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
methods  of  observation.  The  electric  telegraph 
has  been  ingeniously  employed  for  makhig 
instantaneous  records  of  observations  on  a 
revolving  cylinder  in  Cambridge,  moving  uni- 
formly, being  connected  with  the  movements 
of  a  pendulum  dock  by  an  elastic  axle  capa- 
ble of  being  twisted,  which  allows  the  cvlinder 
to  continue  to  move  during  the  dead  beat  of 
the  escapement ;  on  a  revolving  disk  in  Cincin- 
nati, regulated  by  its  own  inertia,  as  a  fly 
wheel,  and  prevented  fh>m  gradual  accelera- 
tion, by  an  ingenious  application,  once  a  second, 
of  a  triangular  tooth  into  a  triangular  opening 
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each  cheap  and  simple,  are  also  in  use,  one  in 
Cincinnati,  and  one  in  Cambridge,  whereby  a^ 
curate  measurements  of  small  arcs  are  made 
with  vastly  more  rapidity  than  hj  the  cost^ 
and  complicated  heliometer,  and  with  equal  a^ 
curacy. — For  a  popular  view  of  astronomy,  any 
of  the  numerous  elementary  text-books  may  be 
taken.  For  a  rather  more  complete  treatise, 
Sir  John  HerscbePs  ^*  Outlines ''may  be  rec- 
ommended. A  thorough  knowledge  of  physic- 
al astronomy  would  require  an  acquaintanoe 
with  such  works  as  Laplace's  Meeani^e  CelaU^ 
transhited  by  Bowditch,  Gauss's  Theoria  M(ftfu 
Gorp&rum  OaleiHum^  translated  by  Commander 
0.  H.  Davis,  U.  8.  N.  (Boston,  1858).  Deiambre^ 
ABtronomie^  or  Peirce's  *'  Analytical  Mechanics " 
and  ^  Celestial  Mechanics,"  now  in  the  ooorse 
of  publication.  For  the  history  of  astronomy, 
see  Whewell's  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sci- 
ences," Grant's  "  History  of  Physicd  Astrono- 
my," Ji^'s  Geaehiehte  der  Aatranomiey  and 
Delambre's  HuUnre  de  VAitronomie,  ForM 
information  conceminj;  the  modem  history  of 
astronomy,  Zach's  l^natliche  Correspondm^ 
Lindenau'  s  Zeiischr\f%  Schumacher's  Astmo- 
mUehe  Naehriehten,  contSnued  by  Dr.  Feteison, 
and  Gould's  (American)  ^  Astronomical  Jour- 
nal,'' must  be  consulted ;  also,  the  French  C^(m- 
TMtmaneeg  dee  Temps,  which  contam  l^ve^ 
rier's  discussions  that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Neptune,  ^e  Berlin  Jahrhneh^  the  Milan  Ef- 
femeridiy  and  the  American  "Eph«neris  and 
Nautical  Almanac." 

ASTROS,  Paul  Thehbbb  David  d',  cardinal 
archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Karbonne,  bom  at 
Tourves,  m  the  department  of  Var,  Oct  IS, 
im,  died  Sept  29,  1851.  In  1807,  he  dclit- 
ered  a  celebrated  sermon  on  the  re-estabM- 
ment  of  religion  in  France,  in  which  Napoleon 
was  complimented.  As  an  nltramontane  and 
utterer  of  the  pope's  bull  of  ezcommunicatioQ 
against  Napoleon,  he  was  arrested,  and  r^ 
mained  incarcerated  in  Yincennes  until  1814. 
The  educational  ordinances  of  1828  received 
his  most  determined  opposition,  as  being  dan- 
gerous concessions  to  the  latitudinarian  lib- 
eral. He  has  left  the  world  several  treatises 
on  theological  and  politico-ecde^astical  sub- 
jects. 

ASTRUC,  Jkaw,  a  French  physician,  bom 
at  Suave,  in  Bas  Languedoc,  March  19, 1W4, 
and  died  May  6, 1766.  He  was  celebrated  in 
his  day  as  an  erudite  physician  and  professor, 
the  author  of  innumerable  volumes,  and  a  yio- 
lent  partisan  of  the  exploded  medical  doefcrines 
cf  tJM  iatro-mechanical  school  of  phynology. 
He  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 
the  age  of  19;  was  professor  of  medidse  at 
Montj^llier  first,  then  at  Toulouse,  and  afto'- 
ward  at  Paris.  He  wrote  oontroverMal  works 
on  numerous  diseases,  and  one  in  whidi  ne 
maintained  that  the  pestilence  which  broke  ont 
at  Marseilles  in  1720  was  conta^ous,  in  oppofl" 
tion  to  the  views  of  other  medical  au^onti» 
He  also  espoused  the  cause  of  medicine  against 
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^nrgery,  in  a  oontroversy  with  regard  to  the 
preeminence  of  one  over  the  other. 

ASTUBIAS,  an  ancient  province  (now  Ovie- 
do)  in  the  north  of  Spain,  on  the  bay  of  Bis- 
C87,  which  ffivee  a  title  to  the  crown  prince  of 
Spain.    In  tne  sonth  of  the  province  is  a  range 
of  mountains  ahnost  as  high  as  the  Pyrenees, 
SDd  sometimes  called  the  Astorian  Pyrenees, 
bat,  like   other   mountain   ranges  of  Spain, 
changing  their  names  frequently.    The  loftiest 
of  these  is  the  Sierra  Penaranda,  11,000  feet 
high.    The  precipitous  blufb  of  Gape  Ortegal 
terminate  this  mountain  range  in  one  direction ; 
in  the  other  it  crosses  the  neighboring  province 
of  Galicia;  and  in  the  gloomy  rocks  of  Gape 
Finisterre,  opposing  their  eterxud  barrier  to  the 
fall  sweep  o/the  turbulent  Atlantic,  we  find 
another  tenxiinal  point.    The  mass  is  composed 
of  calcareous  rocks^  marble,  and  hard  grit  sand- 
stone, and   various  mineral   productions   are 
foand,  including  copper,  mineral  amber,  cinna- 
bar, iron,  zinc,  lead,  antimony,  and  let.    There 
are  also  beds  of  coal  which  are  worked,  and  of 
which  about  5,000  tons  are  sent  into  other  parts 
of  Spain.    There  is  a  hot  spring  at  Las  Galdas, 
near  Oviedo.    There  are  several  rivers,  none  of 
considerable  size,  which,  rising  in  the  hills,  flow 
north  into  the  sea;  the  principal  are  the  Sella,  the 
Nalon,  the  Navia,  and  the  Eo.  Among  the  vege- 
table products  are  the  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut 
There  are  various  plants  useful  in  medicine — 
hellebore,  sarsapariUa,  angelica,  and  dulcamara. 
Orchil  is  found  on  the  seashore.    The  agricultu- 
ral productions  are  nuts  of  various  kinds,  apples, 
and  p€^rs.    Gonsiderable  quantities  of  cider  are 
made,  enough,  indeed,  for  exportation  to  South 
America.     The  vine  is  cultivated,  but  not  so 
extensively  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain.    Indian 
com  is  extensively  grown,  and  a  com  called 
spelt  wheat,  or  escunda,  to  which  the  Asturians 
are  specially  partial.    Oranges  and  lemons  are 
grown  in  some  parts  of  the  province  in  the 
open  air.  Wild  animals,  including  bears,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  are  plentiful  in  tiie  mountains.    The 
inhabitants  are  hardy  and  industrious.     They 
are  good  farmers,  and   the   numerous   well- 
watered  valleys  spread  all  over  the  rugged  sur- 
face of  their  country,  give  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  their  industry.    Many  of  them  travel  to 
other  parts  of  Spain  and  take  service,  for  which 
their  steady  habits  especially  qualify  them,  and 
return  in  after  years  with  their  savings,  to 
spend  their  lives  at  home.    Santander  is  the 
only  seaport,  and  the  foreign  commerce  is  in- 
significant, the  internal  conmiunications  being 
bail,  and  the  few  surplus  productions  of  the 
province  finding  a  market  in  the  country ;  but 
the  bold  coast  is  everywhere  indented  with 
small  bays  and  creeks,  and  the  Asturians  follow 
Dp  fisheries,  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  with  ac- 
tivity, and  their  commodity  finds  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  the  interior.   There  are  a  few  manufac- 
tories, but  of  no  great  importance.    The  moun- 
tam  fastnesses  and  defiles  of  Asturias  afforded 
a  safe  refuge  to  the  Gk)thic  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
vho  were  able  to  retire  thither  before  the  Mos- 
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lem  invaders,  and  from  thence  Pekyo  and  his 
warriors  continually  harassed  the  Moors,  who 
never  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  in  the 
province.  From  a  very  ear^  period  me  Astu- 
rians had  their  constitution  and  privileges. 
The  Asturians  boast  that  tiiey  are  all  noble, 
descended  from  the  pure  aboriginal  Geltio 
stock,  and  have  never  been  contaminated  by 
intermixture  with  any  of  the  foreign  invaders 
and  conquerors  of  the  peninsula.  In  tihe 
Garlist  struggles,  the  Asturians  were  generally 
faithfol  to  me  cause  of  Don  Garlos.  The  prin- 
cipality is  divided  into  118  concejos,  or  com- 
munes, and  50  towns,  all  of  whicn  have  their 
local  government  unimpaired.  The  population 
is  about  500^000.  The  general  government  of 
the  province  is  vested  in  t£e  governor^  intendant, 
and  audiencia.  The  celebrated  university  of 
Oviedo  is  In  this  province. 

ASTTAGES,  Uie  son  of  Gyaxares,  became 
king  of  Media,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  Alyattes,  in  695 
B.  G.,  and  reupied  85  years.  Lu  consequence 
of  a  terrific  dream,  he  married  his  daughter 
Mandane  to  a  Persian  noble  named  Gam- 
byses,  and  in  consequence  of  another  dream 
equally  alarming,  he  sent  Harpagus,  one  of 
his  courtiers,  to  compass  the  destruction  of 
the  child  that  was  the  offspring  of  that  mar- 
riage. The  infant  was  consigned  to  a  shep- 
herd to  be  exposed,  but  the  shepherd,  in- 
stead of  fulfilling  his  commission,  brought  him 
up  as  his  own  son;  that  infant  was  Gyrus^ 
the  future  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sians. Astya^  having  discovered  in  time  that 
the  boy  still  hved,  causiBd  a  saviu^e  and  shame- 
ful punishment  to  be  infiicted  on  Harpagus,  who 
in  revenge  incited  Gyrus,  when  he  hi^  grown 
to  manhood,  to  declare  war  against  the  tyrant. 
A  battle  ensued  in  which  the  Medes  were  de- 
feated, and  Astyages  taken  prisoner.  Gyrus 
then  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  cruel  As- 
tyages remained  a  captive  till  his  death. 

ASYLUM,  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  word 
aovXoy,  of  doubtfcd  derivation,  a  place  of 
refbffe,  from  which  persons  who  fled  to  it 
could  not  be  taken  without  sacrilege.  The 
Jewish  cities  of  refuge  established  by  Moses 
and  Joshua,  are  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
custom  of  which  we  possess  historical  evidence. 
These  were  6  in  number,  8  on  each  side  of  the 
river  Jordan.  Thither  the  involuntary  homi- 
cide might  flee  and  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  people  or  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 
In  Greece,  the  temples,  the  groves,  the  altars, 
and  sometimes  the  precincts  of  the  temple, 
were  asylums  to  men  convicted  or  indicted  for 
civil  or  criminal  offences.  Tet  it  was  lawful  to 
surround  the  temple,  and  let  the  poor  wretch 
inside  die  of  hunger,  and  even  in  some  cases  to 
set  fire  to  the  building.  In  the  later  days  of 
Rome,  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and  the  statues 
and  palaces  of  the  emperors,  were  also  asylums^ 
The  strongest  religious  sanction  was  thrown 
around  these  places  of  refuge ;  a  whole  district, 
it  was  believed,  would  be  visited  by  the  divine 
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▼engeonoe,  if  it  pennitted  a  violntion  of  the  right 
of  WRCtfuury,  and  also  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  particular  god  or  gcwidess  at  whose 
slu'ine  the  criminal  or  debtor  had  taken  refuge. 
Insolvent  debtors  and  runaway  slaves  resorted 
to  them  in  great  numbers.  As  law  became  more 
powerM  under  the  Boman  government,  these 
asylums  came  to  be  regarded  as  nuisances  and 
impediments  to  the  due  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Boman  senate  summoned  a  number  of 
asylums  to  show  by  what  warrant  they  claimed 
to  possess  the  privilege.  All  those  which  could 
not  show  a  perfect  and  continuous  tttle,  were 
abolished.  At  last  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
berius swept  most  of  them  away,  both  legal  and 
pretended.  With  the  barbarian  incursions  in 
the  East  and  West,  it  was  natural  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  asylums  would  arise  again  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  retrogression  of  society. 
The  new  right  of  asylum  fell  naturally  to  the 
Christian  <£urches.  Under  Constantine  the 
Great,  all  Christian  churches  were  asylums ;  the 
younger  Theodosius  extended  the  privilege  to 
all  courts,  gardens,  walks,  and  houses  belonging 
to  the  church.  The  Franks  in  France,  and  Visi- 
goths in  Spain,  permitted  it.  Many  of  the 
popes  favored  this  right  as  it  confeired  great 
power  on  the  clergy,  wno  were  probably  in  a 
time  of  savage  violence  the  best  class  to  entrust 
with  the  trial  of  causes.  All  convents,  and 
even  bishops'  houses,  became  asylums.  Opposed 
to  tiie  right  were  the  temporal  lords,  the  rights 
of  whose  jurisdiction  were  curtiuled  oy  the  asy- 
lums. Beveral  popes,  in  particular  Gregory 
XIV.  and  Benedict  aIII.,  restricted  the  right  as 
narrowly  as  possible.  All  highway  robbers, 
voluntaj^  homicides,  horse  or  sheep  stealers, 
professional  thieves,  heretics  under  inquisition 
process,  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  nobles, 
forffers,  false  coiners,  and  duellists,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  privilege.  In  Germany,  where 
the  temporal  power  was  strong,  and  the  spirit- 
ual arm  weak,  the  right  of  asylum  was  never 
very  effective.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Ger- 
man barons  would  themselves  set  up  the  right 
of  asylum  in  their  castles.  The  German  Kai- 
sers never  regarded  the  ecclesiastical  asylum, 
and  it  was  entirely  swept  away  by  the  Protes* 
tant  princes.  In  England,  in  the  vear  1487,  the 
right  was  for  the  first  time  restramed  by  a  buU 
of  Pope  Innocent  YIII.  In  1634,  after  the  re- 
formation had  commenced,  persons  accused  of 
treason  were  debarred  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
which  word  is  more  commonly  used  in  English 
law  than  asylum,  and  hence  the  phrase,  **to 
take  sanctuary,"  is  equivalent  to  take  refhge. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  riffht  of 
asylum  was  taken  away  from  all  crimindis,  but 
reserved  to  debtors,  which,  in  a  time  when  life- 
long imprisonment  for  debt  was  allowed,  may 
well  be  considered  a  humane  provision.  In 
1697,  the  right  of  asylum  was  at  length  taken 
away  from  insolvent  debtors.  In  Scotland,  to 
this  day,  Holyrood  palace,  as  an  ancient  roytl 
residence,  continues  to  retain  this  right  with  re- 
q>ect  to  the  persons  of  debtors.    The  bound- 


aries of  this  place  of  refuge  are  liberal;  tiie 
debtors  find  lodgings  in  a  short  street,  the  prir-  j 
ileged  part  of  which  is  divided  from  the  on-  | 
privileged  by  a  gutter  running  across  it  Tias 
IS  the  only  existing  sanctuary  in  the  British  em- 
pire. In  the  United  States  of  America,  no  citH 
or  ecclenastical  asylum  has  ever  exie^  To 
Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  who  detiironed  Mse- 
beth,  and  to  his  descendants,  was  given  bj  Mil- 
colm  Eenmore,  on  the  recovery  of  the  throne 
of  his  ancestora.  the  privilege  for  any  one  ^ 
the  clan  MacdnfiT  who  committed  unpremedita- 
ted homicide,  to  have  his  punishment  remitted 
for  a  fine,  payable  to  the  injured  familj,  if  he 
could  get  safe  to  Macduff's  cross,  which  stood 
in  Fifeshire.  Many  similar  privileges  were 
granted  by  charter  in  Scotland.  The  right  of 
asylum  endured  longest  in  Italy,  and  was  first 
put  an  end  to  by  the  French  occupation  in  the 
last  century.  The  houses  of  the  clergy,  ssd 
graveyards,  became  asylums  in  Italy  in  course 
of  time.  At  the  present  day,  the  houses  of  the 
cardinals  at  Rome  have  this  privilege;  hot 
criminals  are  generally  surrendered  to  the  dril 
power.  The  public  policy  of  this  right  wu 
long  a  subject  of  contention  between  tibe  der- 
gy  and  the  poor  people  on  one  side,  and  the 
kings,  lay  lords,  middle  classes,  and  civil  lawyen 
on  tiie  other.  In  a  time  of  rude  violence,  when 
Lynch  law,  and  the  lex  UdionU^  prevailed,  an 
innocent  man  often  got  protection  from  lawless 
passions,  by  running  to  the  clergy  for  refuge; 
as  society  advance^  and  the  arm  of  the  lav 
became  both  strong  and  sure,  the  right  hec«ine 
only  a  means  of  sheltering  criminal  from  doe 
punishment,  and  dishonest  debtors  from  injored 
creditors. — ^In  England  and  America  this  name 
has  been  given  to  charitable  institutions  for  ^ 
relief  of  orphans,  the  blind  or  dumb,  and  wid- 
ows of  poor  oflSoers  or  clergymen,  and  amiiar 
institutions. 

ASYMPTOTE,  a  line  (straight  or  cnrvea) 
tangent  to  a  curve,  but  having  its  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  curve  at  an  infinite  distance. 
If  a  weight  were  hung  upon  a  cord^  the  ends  of 
which  were  fastened  to  pins  at  unequal  heights, 
the  weight  would  slide  to  a  point  nearer  the 
lower  pin.  Let  now  the  cord  gradaally  yi^ 
to  the  weight,  and  be  stretdied  to  an  indefinite 
length,  the  weight,  sliding  constantly  toward 
the  middle  of  the  cord,  wodd  move  in  a  curre; 
and  a  vertical  line  midway  between  the  pu» 
would  be  an  asymptote  to.  that  curve.  ^ 
asymptote  always  approaches  withoat  erer 
meeting  its  curve;  a  beautiful  type,  ^ 
LeibnitsLof  the  progress  of  a  soul  toward  God- 

ASYNDETON,  a  rhetorical  term,  ducting 
the  omission  of  connecting  particles  in  anuost- 
ed  discourse 

ATABAPO,  or  Ataoavi,  a  river  of  Vene- 
cia, rising  in  lat  8^'  10'  N.,  long.  66°  44^^^! 
and  flows  westerly  some  80  miles  to  its  jon^ 
tion  with  the  Temi,  where  it  turns  noili- 
ward  for  about  the  same  distance,  and  de- 
charges  its  waters  into  the  Gnaviara,  a  littie 
above  its  junction  with  the  Orinoco,  near  the 
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8an  Fernando  de  Atabqx»,  a  vOlage  of  about 
800  inhabitants.  The  Atabapo  is  a  very  bean- 
tifal  stream.  Homboldt^  in  viaitiDg  it,  was  sur- 
prised by  the  great  transparency  and  purity  of 
it8  water,  in  which  small  fish  and  the  bright 
qaartz  pebbles,  of  which  its  bed  is  composed,  are 
visible  at  a  depth  of  20  or  80  feet.  The  waters 
are  also  very  cool  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
Among  its  fish  are  bavas  and  freeh-water  dol- 
pbios. 

ATABEE,  a  title  of  honor  given  to  certain 
ministers  and  viziers  by  the  Se^ook  dynasty 
of  the  sultans  of  the  East.  It  means  **the. 
&ithfal  parent."  These  dignitaries  were  the 
rulers  of  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  in 
which  they  established  a  dynastic  vioeroyalty, 
exercising  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  except 
that  the  name  of  the  nominal  sovereign  was 
added  in  the  ritual  of  public  prayer,  "nie  ata- 
bekfl  of  Syria  and  Irak.  1086-1188 ;  of  Azer* 
baijan,  1186-1285 ;  of  Fars,  or  Persia  proper, 
1148-1264;  and  of  Laristan,  were  the  principal 
governors. 

ATAOAMA,  a  province  of  Bolivia,  lying  on 
the  Pacific,  directly  south  of  south  Pern.  Its 
principal  town,  Atacama  la  Alta,  is  situated  in 
lat.  28'  S.,  long.  68"*  W.,  at  the  base  of  the 
Andes.  It  is  about  290  miles  in  length  and 
150  in  breadth.  Oobna,  the  only  seaport  of 
Bolivia,  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  province. 
It  is  very  thinly  peopled,  and  although  the 
northern  part  has  some  fertile  valleys,  the 
greater  piu-t  of  the  province  is  a  sterile,  and 
dreary  desert  llhe  interior  of  the  desert  is  en- 
tirely uninhabited,  and  the  whole  number  of 
dwellers  upon  the  coast  does  not  exceed  200. 
The  men  derive  a  precarious  support  from  fish- 
ing. During  the  winter  the  sea  is  often  for  a 
long  time  too  stormy  for  them  to  trust  them- 
selves upon  it,  and  they  then  hunt  any  animals 
which  the  cold  and  snow  may  drive  down  from 
the  mountains.  The  women  tend  flocks  of 
goats  in  the  infrequent  meadows;  and  the  men 
and  women  often  change  their  residences  and 
live  apart,  the  former  going  from  creek  to 
creek,  and  the  latter  from  valley  to  valley. 
This  desert  has  been  for  ages  the  burial-place 
of  the  aboriginal  Peruvians.  Owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  climate  and  the  soQ,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  salt,  bodies  deposited 
here  do  not  decay,  but  are  preserved  like 
mummies.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  is 
abundant  in  almost  every  part  of  the  district, 
and  large  masses  of  solid  iron  have  also 
been  found  in  different  localities.  There  are 
warm  medicinal  springs  in  the  northern  part. 
Ijent.  Gibbon  at  one  point  found  2  streams 
uniting,  whose  temperatures  were  70^  and 
107°  F.  Crold,  silver,  copper,  salt,  and  alum, 
sre  also  among  the  mineral  products  of  this 
country.  The  vicnUa  and  the  American  os- 
trich are  abundant  The  volcano  of  Atacama, 
18,000  feet  in  height,  is  in  lat  2V  85'  8.,  long. 
69^  15'  W. 

ATAHUAlLLPA,  or  Atabaupa,  Inca  of  Peru 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Bpamards,  died 


Ang.  29, 1688.  He  was  the  son  of  Huayna  Gapaa 
The  lawsof  Peru  required  that  the  principal  wives 
of  the  Incas  should  be  blood-relations,  and  that 
no  children  of  other  parentage  should  be  legiti- 
mate. Atahu^pa's  mother  had  been  a  prin- 
cess of  Quito;  nevertheless,  at  the  request  of 
Ids  father,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Huascar,  con- 
sented to  resign  his  rights  in  finvor  of  Ata- 
huallpa,  on  condition  only  that  he  should 
render  homage  to  him,  and  not  make  con- 
quests beyond  his  own  kingdom.  This  liberal 
conduct  was,  however,  infamously  requited  b/ 
Atahuallpa,  who.  having  secretly  got  together  a 
large  army^  attacked  his  brother  Huascar  in  Gux- 
00,  took  him  prisoner,  loaded  him  with  chains^ 
and  exterminated  all  his  adherents,  putting 
his  family  and  immediate  dependents  to  death 
in  the  most  atrocious  tortures,  at  which  the 
wretched  Huascar  was  compelled  continually 
to  be  present.  Such,  at  leasts  is  the  story  told 
by  Spanish  annalists,  whose  testimony  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful,  seeing  that  the  murder  of  Huas- 
car, their  pseudo-ally,  and  the  tyranny  of  Ata* 
huallpa,  were  among  the  causes  of  his  own  exe- 
cution. If  his  ingratitude  and  treachery  were 
really  true,  a  terrible  retribution  was  at  hand. 
Pizarro  and  his  followers  were  now  in  Peru, 
and  Atahuallpa  hearing  that  his  father  had  sent 
to  them,  opened  negotiations  with  them  himself. 
His  proposals  were  received  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner by  Pizarro,  and  an  interview  was  arranged 
which  Atahuallpa  attended  followed  by  a  very 
large  number  of  unarmed  subjects.  Father  Vi- 
cente de  y alverde  explained  to  him,  through  an 
interpreter,  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  that  on 
account  of  their  heathenism  the  nope  had  grant- 
ed his  kingdom  to  the  Spaniards.  Atahuallpa 
professed  not  to  understand  the  tenor  of  this 
discouTBe,  and  could  not  at  once  resign  his 
kingdom ;  whereupon  a  massacre  of  the  assem- 
bled crowd  was  at  once  commenced  by  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  who  seized  Atahuallpa  and 
threw  him  into  prison.  On  the  arrival  of 
Almagro  the  cupidity  of  the  adventurers  was 
excited  by  the  magnificent  proposals  thai 
Atahuallpa  made  for  his  ransom,  and  with 
a  desire  of  seizing  the  whole  it  was  deter- 
mined to  put  At^uallpa  to  death.  Some  oi 
the  more  merciful  of  the  Spanish  leaders  were 
disinclined  to  this  extremity,  and  proposed  to 
send  him  to  Europe  for  the  emperor  to  decide 
on  his  &te.  But  the  counsels  of  the  more  un- 
scrupulous party  prevailed,  and  he  was  tried  by 
a  military  commission.  During  his  imprisonment 
Atabuallpa^s  influence  with  his  asni  people  was 
undiminished,  and  his  rancoroa^  hate  against 
Hnascar  being  unslacked,  bib  orders  to  put 
Huascar  to  death  were  obeyed.  This  was  one 
of  the  charges  against  him  on  t^e  court-martial 
by  which  he  was  tried,  and  being  found  guilty 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  burned,  a  penalty  oom- 
muted  for  strangulation  by  the  garotte  on  his 
accepting  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  priests 
acoompanyinff  the  invaders.  (See  Presoott*s 
"Conquest  of  Peru,"  vol.  i.,  p.  486.) 
ATAlDE,  Louis  xo,  Count  d'Attooguia,  a 
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celebrated  Portogaese  statesnian,  bom  in  the 
finthalf  of  the  16th  oentuiy,  died  at  Goa,  March 
9, 1581,  was  a  lineal  desoendant  of  Joao  Gonial- 
yez  Zaroo,  the  first  explorer  of  the  island  of 
Madeira.  In  1568  he  was  i^pointed  viceroy  of 
the  Portngaese  possessions  in  India,  and  was  so 
snooessfol  in  defeating  the  Ottoman  armies 
which  had  invaded  Ohanl,  that  on  his  retnm  to 
Lisbon  his  reception  by  the  king  and  people  of 
Portugal  was  a  perfect  ovation.  On  Oct  16, 
1577,  he  retamed  to  the  Indies  to  resume  his 
vice-regal  ofSoe,  but  the  peace  which  had  been 
oondaded  with  the  Ottoman  king  did  not  give 
him  any  further  opportunity  to  add  new  vic- 
tories to  his  laurels. 

ATALANTA,  a  mythical  personage,  who 
may  have  been  either  a  native  of  Boaotia  or  a 
native  of  Arcadia.  The  more  authentic  legend 
is  that  she  was  an  Arcadian,  and  the  daughter 
of  lasus,  who,  having  prayed  to  the  gods  for  a 
son,  was  displeased  at  ner  birth,  and,  as  a*  mark 
of  his  displeasure,  exposed  her  on  the  Parthe- 
nian  mount  Here  she  was  nurtured  bv  a  she 
bear,  and  grew  up  to  womanhood,  still,  how- 
ever, retaining  her  virginitv,  and  becoming  the 
most  swift-footed  of  mortals.  Bhe  vanquished 
the  Oentaurs,  who  sought  to  capture  her,  par- 
ticipated in  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  Pelian  games.  In  course  of  time 
her  father  was  reconciled  to  her,  and  restored 
her  filial  rights  to  her;  but  when  he  urged  her 
to  choose  a  husband,  she  insisted  that  every 
suitor  who  aspired  to  win  her  should  first  con- 
tend with  her  in  running.  If  he  vanquished 
her  he  was  to  receive  her  hand  as  the  prize  of 
victory ;  if  vanquished,  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death.  Milanion  overcame  her  by  practising 
the  following  artifice :  as  he  ran  he  dropped  8 
golden  apples,  the  gift  of  Venus,  one  after  the 
other,  along  the  course,  which  so  fascinated  Ata- 
lanta  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  delaying 
to  pick  them  up,  and  while  she  thus  delayed  she 
was  vanquished. 

ATALAYA,  a  town  on  Oanarv  island,  near 
Las  Palmas.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  cu- 
rious manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  live. 
All  the  houses  are  excavated  in  the  sides  of  Mt 
St  Antoine,  in  which  the  people  of  the  town 
live  like  bank-swallows.    Pop.  2,000. 

ATARAIPU,  a  lofty  pyramidal  rock  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  lat  2^  66'  K,  long.  58^  48'  W.  It 
is  situated  near  the  Rnpununy  river,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  900  feet  above  the  savannah  on  which 
it  is  situated,  and  1,800  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
"  For  850  feet  above  its  base,"  says  Schomburgk, 
^^  it  is  heavily  wooded,  but  above  this  point  it 
towers  up  in  a  pyramidal  form  550  feet  more, 
a  solid  mass  of  nikod  granite."  The  meaning  of 
the  name  is  "  devil^s  rock." 

ATARUIPE,  a  cave  on  the  declivity  of  a 
steep  mountain  near  the  mission  of  Atures  in 
Guiana.  In  this  cavern  Humboldt  found  nearly 
600  skeletons  in  good  preservation,  and  arrang- 
ed in  good  order  upon  a  sort  of  baskets,  made 
of  the  petioles  of  palms.  «iJl  the  skeletons  were 
bent  and  entire. 


ATAIJAI,  or  Eatt ai,  also  written  Atooi  and 
Atui,  one  of  the  Sandwich  island  gronp,  lat  22^ 
8'  N.,  long.  159°  20'  W.,  240  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Hawaii.  The  form  of  the  island  is  somewhat 
oval,  40  miles  in  length  and  24  in  breads  at  its 
widest  part  The  central  portion  is  a  high  pla* 
teau  intersected  with  deep,  fertile  valleys,  and 
having  elevated  peaks  rising  from  its  sor&ce  to 
the  height  of  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  tins  central  plateau  it  slopes  on 
every  side  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  &  bold 
shore.  Hanalei  and  Waimea  are  its  priociiNl 
ports.    The  population  in  1858  was  6,988. 

ATAULPHUS,  the  second  king  of  the  Tia- 
goths,  and  successor  to  Alario  (410),  to  whom 
his  sister  was  f^ven  in  marriage,  and  founder  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  GauL  He  joined  Alaric 
in  Italy  (409)  with  an  army  of  Goths  and  Huns, 
and  aided  him  in  the  siege  of  Borne.  After  the 
death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Ataulphns  marched 
into  Gaul,  carrying  with  him  Pladdia,  the  aster 
of  the  emperor  Honorius,  a  captive.  The  Gallic 
provinces  of  the  empire  were  then  in  dispute 
between  Jovinua,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  mixed 
army  of  Bnrgnndians.  Alemanni,  and  Alani,  bad 
temporarily  possessed  himself  of  them,  and  the 
emperor  Ataulphua  offered  to  treat  with  Joti- 
nus  and  share  with  him  the  spoils.  To  this  prop- 
osition Jovinus  was  little  indined  to  listen.  TIk 
Gothic  king,  therefore,  turned  his  attention  to 
Honorius.  Offering  him  terms  of  peace  he  at 
the  same  time  attacked  and  defeated  Jorino^ 
and  put  him  to  death.  Honorius  now  demand- 
ed the  return  of  his  daughter,  «who  had  heen  es- 
poused to  Constance.  Instead  of  retoming  Pla 
cidia,  Ataulphns,  by  her  own  consent,  married 
her.  This  was  an  era  in  the  life  of  AUulphna, 
and  in  the  social  histoiy  of  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  GauL  But  all  the  efforts  of  the  barhariao 
king  to  reconcile  himself  to  Honorius  were  of 
no  avail.  Constance,  smarting  under  the  wrong 
which  had  deprived  him  of  alJiance  with  impe- 
rial blood,  harassed  the  peace  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom,  until  (414)  the  barbarians  were  ooni- 

Sed  to  evacuate  the  territory,  burniojg  Bor- 
ax as  they  left.  Ataulphns,  who,  it  is  said, 
had  already  become  obnozions  to  the  hatred  of 
his  subjects,  by  his  cruelties,  or  hh)  zeal  at  re- 
form, was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  eqnerrie 
in  the  year  415. 

ATBABA,  the  principal  eastern  brandi  of 
the  Nile.  It  rises  in  central  Abyssinia,  amon^ 
the  Lasta  mountains,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Lske  Tzana,  oi>e  of  the  sources  of  the  file® 
Nile.  Pursuing  a  munlv  north-essterly  direc- 
tion, it  forms  the  boundary  between  Amhaw 
and  Tigre,  cuts  the  southern  part  of  Nahia,  m, 
after  receiving  many  tributaries,  enters  th6>ue 
at  lat.  17<>  46'  K.  and  long  84«  5'  K  Through 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  traverses  the  loff- 
kndsofWaldhubaandWalkayt  When  Bun*- 
hardt  visited  it  in  1814  he  was  struck  with  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  lined  its  banks,  m 
the  caravan  were  so  impressed  with  the  beantj 
of  the  scene,  that,  in  allusion  to  the  dreary  tact 
over  which  they  had  just  passed,  one  of  them 
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exdaimed,  "After  death  oomes  paradise.^  On 
the  shores  of  thie  river,  near  Goz  B%|eb,  this 
distingnished  traveller  saw  the  ruins  of  some 
ancient  bailding  of  huge  dimenaons,  but  was 
deterred  from  exploring  it  by  the  assurance  of 
his  guides  that  it  was  the  haunt  of  banditti. 
The  Atbara  is  mostly  fordable,  and  abounds  in 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  It  is  about  300 
miles  in  length. 

ATOHA,  written  also  Attxt,  Atchf,  At- 
cHAic,  Atohak,  Ashka,  and  Atsohak,  one  of 
the  Aleutian  isles,  lying  in  N.  let.  about  58^, 
£.  long.  175^,  about  10  miles  wide  and  70  long. 
It  has  a  volcano  in  the  eastern  part^  which  con- 
stantly emits  a  sulphureous  discharge,  and  a  hot 
spring  at  its  foot  There  is  a  harbor  at  the  east 
extremity.    Pop.  about  60. 

ATOHAFALAYA,  a  river  and  bayou  of  the 
Mississippi  river  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  con- 
necting with  that  river  near  the  northern  line  of 
the  states  but  receiving  very  little  of  its  waters  ex- 
cept in  time  of  flood.  Its  course  is  nearly  south- 
ward to  the  lake  Ohetimaches,  tiirough  which 
it  passes,  and  from  which,  in  a  greatly  enlarged 
stream,  it  discharges  itself  into  Atchafalaya 
bay.  Its  name  siffuifles  lost  river,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed by  geographers  to  have  formed  the  old 
bed  of  die  Bed  river,  which  probably  at  one 
time  found  its  way  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  as 
an  independent  stream.  The  Teche  and  Oour- 
tableau  are  its  principal  tributaries.  Its  whole 
coarse  is  about  260  miles.— AtohafaulTA  Bat, 
a  bay  on  the  southern  coast  of  Louisiana  indent- 
ing the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  receiving 
the  waters  of  Atchafalaya  bayon  and  Lake 
Cbetimaches. 

ATCHISON',  a  county  of  Missouri,  forming 
the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  state,  lying  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  is  drain- 
ed by  the  Nodaway,  Tarkeo,  and  Nishnabatona 
rivers,  and  contains  695  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  1,678,  only  80  of  whom  are 
slATea.  Indian  com,  wheat^  oats,  cattle,  and 
swine,  are  the  staples.  In  1850  this  county 
produced  149,887  bushels  of  com,  15,577  of 
wheat,  and  9, 788  of  oats.  There  were  175  pu- 
pils  attending  public  schools.  The  live  stock 
was  valued  at  $77,284. 

ATCHISON,  David  R.,  an  American  sena^ 
tor,  bom  Aug.  11, 1807,  at  Frogtown,  Fayette 
county,  Ky.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  £armer,  he 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  emigrated  to 
Liberty,  Clay  county,  Missouri,  in  April,  1880^ 
where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  a  bachelor,  a  man  of  oonvivial 
and  social  habits,  and  became  very  popular  with 
the  early  settlers  in  that  region.  He  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Clay  county  in 
Aug.  1884^  and  again  in  1888.  In  Feb.  1841, 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit  court  for 
Platte  county,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Linn, 
TJ.  8.  senator,  in  the  autunm  of  1841,  Mr. 
Atchison  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  by 
Gov.  Reynolds.  It  was  thought  by  many  that 
this  appointment  was  merits,  and  had  been 
recommended  by  OoL  Benton  and  other  au- 


tboritiea  of  the  democraiio  party;  by  many 
others  it  was  said  that  the  govemor  was  him- 
self ambitious  of  the  senatorship,  and  had  se- 
lected Mr.  Atchison  as  a  person  who  could  easily 
be  beaten  at  the  next  election.  The  death  of 
Gov.  Reynolds,  however,  occurred  before  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  and  Mr.  Atchison  was 
elected  without  serious  opposition.  He  was  re<* 
elected  for  2  fhU  terms,  the  last  of  whidi  ex- 
pired March  4^  1855.  When  he  entered  the 
senate  he  acted  cordially  with  Col  Benton,  and 
as  late  as  1848  claimed  that  he  was  the  first  to 
frame  an  act  organizing  the  territory  of  Oregon 
with  a  dause  prohibiting  slavery.  The  next 
year  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  was  elected  president  pro  tern,  of  the 
senate,  was  received  into  favor  and  raised  into 
prominence  by  his  new  party,  and  became  the 
antagonist  of  Col.  Benton  in  his  own  state. 
The  union  of  a  few  democrats  under  the  lead 
of  Mr.  Atchison,  with  the  whigs,  defeated  CoL 
Benton  in  1850.  Mr.  Atchison  became  espe- 
cially prominent  in  the  legislation  for  the 
organization  of  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  The  first  bill  which  was  introduced 
into  congress  to  this  end  was  in  the  winter  of 
1851-52,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  subject  of 
slavery.  This  bill  Mr.  Atchison  advocated  by  a 
speech  in  the  senate,  but  subsequently  on  his 
return  to  Missouri  he  became  an  opponent  of 
the  bilL  and  declared  in  a  public  speech  that 
he  womd  never  vote  for  the  measure  unless  the 
Missouri  compromise  were  repealed.  The  pub- 
lic sentunent  at  that  time  was  such  that  his 
declaration  was  denounced  by  the  papers  of  his 
own  party ;  but  within  a  month  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  congress,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the 
committee  on  territories,  reported  a  bill  to  or* 
ganize  tliese  territories^  containing  a  dause 
which,  by  strong  implication^  repealed  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  although  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill  expressly  deprecated  any  such  in- 
tent. This  clause  was  assailed  by  Messrs,  Chase, 
Bunmer,  and  others,  in  a  printed  droular,  whidi 
led  to  a  vehement  and  personal  debate.  There  was. 
finally,  substituted  another  dause  which  repealed 
the  Missouri  compromise  outri^t,  and  in  this 
shape  the  biU  was  passed*  Subsequently  Mr.  At- 
duson  affirmed,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas,  that  the  dause  repealing  the 
Missouri  compromise  originated  with  him ;  that 
he  had  popoeed  it  to  Mr.  Douglas,  who  at  first 
declined  to  insert  it  in  his  bill,  but  after  a  pe- 
riod of  hesitation  consented  to  do  so.  This 
account  tallies  with  public  flftcts,  and  though  it 
was  published  in  the  newspapers  was  not  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Atchison,  since  he  lost 
his  seat  in  the  senate,  has  been  a  leader  and 
chief  adviser  of  the  slavery  party  in  the  recent 
troubles  in  Kansas.  He  now  resides  on  a  fine 
farm  in  Clinton  county,  Missouri. 

ATCHUJEFF,  or  Atohuxit,  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  Tchemol-Protok,  the  black  cur- 
rent into  the  Azof  see,  opposite  Tenikale.  It 
is  a  spot  occupied  principEuly  by  fishermen  for 
the  preparation  of  oaviare. 
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ATE,  a  Greek  deity,  daughter  of  £^  or 
Zens.  She  plajs  verj  different  parte  in  the 
tragic  and  epic  poets.    In  the  former  she  is  the 

Eanisher  of  those  who  perpetrate  crime,  in  the 
itter  she  is  the  instigator  of  gods  and  men  to 
rash  and  pemidons  deeds,  which  superinduce  suf- 
fering and  sorrow.  In  this  character  she  per- 
suaded Zeus  to  take  an  oath,  which  afterward 
enabled  Hera  to  transfer  to  Eurystheus  the 
power  that  had  been  intended,  for  Hercules. 
When  Zeus  perceived  what  he  had  done,  he 
cast  Ate  from  Oljmpus,  and  excluded  her  for- 
ever from  the  society  of  the  gods.  Ate  figures 
most  prominently  in  the  poems  oi  Homer  and 
the  tragedies  of  .^fischylus. 

ATELLANiE  FABULiE,  Atellane  plays,  a 
species  of  farce  or  comedy,  so  called  from 
Atella,  a  town  of  the  Oscans  in  Campania, 
southern  Italy.  From  this  &ct,  and  also  from 
their  being  played  in  the  Oscan  tongue,  they 
were  sometimes  called  hidi  0$ei,  Imo  entire 
»lay  has  come  down  to  us.  They  were  intro- 
luced  into  Rome,  and  were  received  with  as 
much  favor  there  as  the  negro  melodies  have 
been  in  New  York.  The  Oscan  diaJect  was  ea- 
sily intelligible  to  the  educated  classes  of  Rome, 
and  the  AUUoomb  were  allowed  to  be  performea 
by  Roman  citizens  without  degradation  and 
loss  of  civil  rights.  The  humor  of  the  Oscan 
plays,  like  the  negro  soir^,  to  which  we  have 
compared  them,  consisted  in  the  burlesque  pic- 
tures of  provincial  manners,  provincial  oddities, 
and  provincial  dialects,  which  they  presented. 
The  Harlequin,  the  Pulcinello,  the  BrighelhL 
and  the  Pantaloon  of  the  modem  stage,  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  dramatu  penona  of  the 
AteUama  fabula.  Lady  Morgan,  in  her  work 
on  Italy,  g^ves  the  theory  of  modem  scholars 
on  this  point:  **The  Pulcinello  of  Italy  is  not 
like  the  Polichinel  of  Paris,  or  the  Punch  of 
England;  but  a  particular  character  of  low 
comedy  peculiar  to  Naples  as  Pantalone  is  of 
Venice,  and  D  Dottore  of  Bologna.  Their 
name  of  Masohere  comes  from  their  wearing 
masks  on  the  upper  part  of  their  faces.  They 
are  the  remains  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  thea- 
tres, and  are  devoted  to  Ihe  depicting  of  na- 
tional, or  rather  provincial  absurdities  and  pecu- 
Parities.'*  At  Cologne,  famous  for  its  connection 
with  the  Romans,  there  still  exists  a  pupoet 
theatre,  where  farces  are  performed  by  dolls, 
and  the  dialogue  spoken  in  the  vatois  of  the 
country,  and  full  of  satirical  local  allusions,  is 
carried  on  by  persons  concealed.  Being  a  fash- 
ionable entertainment,  the  Atellanm  were  not 
so  coarse  as  the  Mima^  which  latter  were  the 
popular  fkvorites.  The  Oscan,  or  Opican  lan- 
guage was  spread  over  all  the  south  of  Italy ; 
some  remains  of  it  have  come  down  to  us. 
Here  is  a  specimen  which  is  taken  frx>m  an  in- 
scription found  at  Bantia  in  Lucania,  with  the 
Latin  interpretation  written  underneath  :— 

In  vrm  pla  lone  fortis  meddis  molUom  hereet 
£t  d  qab  earn  fortla  magtotntns  znulte  Tolet 
Ampert  iiiUMb  altelA  eltOM  moltas  moltanm  lidtnd. 
Um  oun  ini«iBtrU  aitb  «nrU  molts  multore  Uoita 


Sermt  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  xopf 
iTfc,  tneddii  with  f&cd«»v*,  ampert  with  ofu^^ 
The  AteUana  were  written  in  verse,  chieflj 
iambic,  with  many  trisyllabic  feet.  Lucius  Sulla, 
the  dictator,  and  a  Campanian  by  birth,  wrote 
plays  of  this  sort.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
AteUann  of  Quintns  Novius  have  come  down 
to  us,  as  ^'Maochus  in  £zile,^*  "The  Poulterer," 
"  The  Vintagers,''  "The  Deaf  Man,"  "The  Thrif- 
ty  Man."  Lucius  Pomponiua,  who  lived  aboirt 
90  B.  C,  wrote  Maeehvs  MiU$^  the  Pieudo  Agar 
memrumf  the  Baceo  Adoptatus^  the  .^£3tttm«i 
(Sacristan),  dec.  The  Latin,  and  sometimes 
the  Greek  languages,  in  the  times  of  the  em- 
perors, crept  into  the  AteUana^  particularly  in 
one  part  called  the  CenUeum. 

A  TEMPO  (ItaL  in  time),  a  musical  term,  sig- 
nifying the  return  to  the  original  movement, 
after  it  has  been  interrupted  by  a  redtatire,  or 
by  some  other  change  of  time. — ^A  tkmfo 
oiusTO  (Ital.  in  equal  timeX  designates  a  steady, 
scientific  movement,  in  opposition  to  one  of  an 
impassioned  character. 

ATFIKR,  a  province  of  middle  E^t,  ex- 
tending nearly  one  hundred  miles  fdong  the 
eastem  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  capital,  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient  AphroditopoUs,  or  city  of  Venus,  42  miles 
S.  S.  E.  from  Cairo.  It  is  the  only  place  worthy 
to  be  called  a  town  in  the  whole  province. 
Population  about  4,000. 

ATH,  or  ifirn,  a  stron^y  fortified  city  of  the 
province  of  Hainadt,  in  Belgium,  on  the  river 
bender,  in  long.  8°  46'  £.,  lat.  50^  43'  N.,  popu- 
lation, in  1850,  8,487.  It  has  a  handsome  town- 
hall,  an  arsenal  with  seven  bomb-proof  mega' 
zines,  a  college,  orphan  asylum,  d;c.  It  h« 
manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fiib- 
rics,  of  hats  and  gloves,  bleaching  and  dydng 
establishments,  breweries,  ^ec  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  considerable  trade. 

ATHA  BBK  Hakim,  a  Moslem  impostor  vho 
lived  in  the  8th  century,  was  bom  at  Meron, 
and  was  by  trade  a  fuller.  He  was  also  called 
"Mocanna"  or  the  "Veiled  One,"  from  his 
wearing  an  impenetrable  mask,  according  to  his 
own  account,  to  cover  his  face  from  the  si^t  of 
man,  who  could  not  behold  it  and  live ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, believed  that  it  was  to  hide  from  his  follow- 
ers tike  fact  of  his  having  lost  an  eye,  which,  were 
it  known,  would  materially  lessen  his  infloeDce. 
Atha  pretended  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the 
living  spirit  of  God,  which,  after  transmigratioa 
through  many  forms,  human  and  divine,  now, 
he  affirmed,  sojourned  in  his  breast  in  all  its 
original  power.  His  knowledge  of  philosophy 
and  chemistry  was  such,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  wonders  which  deluded  many  into  the 
belief  that  he  possessed  supematuriu  powei^ 
Having  succeeded  in  collecting  a  large  band  of 
followers^  Atha  retired  to  the  castle  of  Xecb,  in 
Transoxane,  where  he  intrenched  himself.  He 
was  here  besieged  by  a  considerable  band  of 
soldiers,  sent  by  the  caliph  Mehedy,  under  com- 
mand of  Abu  Sauid ;  finding  hims^  in  danger 
of  losing  his  liberty,  he  preferred  to  put  an  end 
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to  bis  life.  He  therefore,  acoording  to  some,  Ap- 
plied the  torch  to  his  castle  and  threw  himself 
into  the  flames,  followed  by  manj  of  his  disci- 
ples. Others  state  that  he  destroyed  himself 
and  all  who  were  with  him  by  poison ;  and 
again  others  that  he  prepared  a  cauldron  of  cor- 
rosive acid,  into  which  he  precipitated  himself^ 
in  the  hope  that  his  complete  destruction  would 
follow,  causing  the  belief  that  he  had  been  re- 
moved by  divine  agency.  It  is  said  that  his  • 
design  was  frustrated  by  a  look  of  his  hair  escap- 
ing destruction.  Mocanna  is  the  hero  of  Moore's 
poem,  ^^  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Ehorassan." 

ATHA  MELIE^  Ala-bd-dkbn,  sumamed  A]> 
JowAnn,  a  Perman  historian  and  statesman, 
bom  about  1227,  in  the  district  of  Jowain,  near 
the  city  of  Nishapoor,  died  at  Bagdad,  about 
1282.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Mogul 
princes  of  Persia,  and  was  for  many  years  gov- 
ernor of  Bagdad.  It  is,  however,  only  as  a 
writer  that  he  deserves  especial  notice.  His 
principal  work  is  on  the  history  of  the  Moguls, 
and  is  entitled  Jehtm  Kuehai,  It  has  been 
highly  valued  by  oriental  historians,  and  was 
by  Abulfaragins,  Mirkond,  and  others,  consid- 
ered the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 

ATHABASCA,  or  Athapesoow,  a  lake  and 
river  of  British  North  America.  The  former 
is  230  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles,  lat.  59^ 
K.  long,  from  106''  to  112''  W.  The  Athabasca 
river  rises  in  the  Bocky  mountuns  and  flows 
into  the  lake  at  its  south-western  extremity. 
The  lake  discharges  northward  by  Slave  river, 
and  it  communicates  through  Slave  lake  and 
i£&ckenzie  river  with  the  Polar  sea,  and  through 
Wollaston  and  Deer  lakes  and  OhurohiU  river 
with  Hudson's  bay. 

ATHALIAH,  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  that 
'^wicked  king''  of  Israel.  She  was  sought  by 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  through  motives 
of  poli^,  in  marriage  for  his  son  Jehoram,  heir 
of  the  Judsean  sceptre.  This  marriage  appears 
to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  introduction 
of  idolatry  into  Judah,  and  of  an  interruption 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Judssan  kinps.  Jehoram 
walked  in  the  ways  of  Ahab.  At  his  death, 
Ahaziah,  his  son,  reigned  one  year,  during  which 
time  a  confederacy  had  been  formed  between 
Jadah  and  Israel  against  Syria.  The  conspiracy 
of  Jehu,  a  captain  of  the  Israelitish  army,  who 
had  been  posted  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  resulted  in 
placing  him  upon  the  throne  of  Israel,  and  de- 
stroying Ahaziah,  the  king  of  Judah,  with  42 
of  the  princes  of  the  tribe.  Athaliah,  seeing 
the  advantage  that  lay  before  her,  caused  the 
rest  of  the  royal  line,  as  she  supposed,  to  be 
slain,  and  mounted  the  throne  of  Judah  herself. 
But  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  it  turns  out  that 
in  the  massacre  the  priests  had  seized  an  infant 
of  the  royal  house,  Joa^,  and  had  secretly 
brought  him  up  in  the  temple.  In  the  seventh 
year  the  high-priest  brought  forth  this  child, 
caused  him  to  be  anointed  as  kmg,  and  ordered 
the  arrest  and  condign  ponishment  of  Athaliah 


by  the  armed  Levites,  and  thus  ended  the  in- 
terpolation of  Israel  in  the  Judtean  line.  The 
discovery  of  Joash  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy 
by  Racine,  written  at  the  request  of  M'dme  de 
Maintenoa 

ATHAMAS,  a  son  of  .^Eolus,  married  Ne- 
phele  by  order  of  Juno ;  but  he  was  secretly  in 
love  with  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus^  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learohus  and  Melicertes. 
Nephele,  on  discovering  that  Ino  occupied  a 
higher  place  in  the  affections  of  Athamas  tl^an 
herself,  immediately  vanished  from  the  earth. 
Disasters  innumerable  now  descended  on  Atha- 
mas and  his  ofispring.  Ino  hating  Phrixus  and 
Helle,  his  children  by  Nephele,  endeavored  to 
destroy  them,  by  first  causing  a  famine,  and 
then  bribing  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent 
to  consult  the  oraole  about  it,  to  declare  that^  if 
they  would  avert  the  calamity,  they  must  saori- 
fioe  the  sons  of  her  rival.  Nephele,  however, 
rescued  Phrixus  and  Helle  from  the  fate  which 
imnended  over  them,  and  transported  them  to 
Oolchis,  on  the  back  of  the  ram  with  the  golden 
fleece.  Juno  next  came  forward  to  punish  the 
infidelity  of  Athamas,  and  afflicted  him  with 
madness.  While  in  this  condition,  he  killed 
Learohus,  one  of  Ino's  sons,  and  his  mother,  in 
despair,  oast  herself  into  the  sea  with  her  other 
son,  Melicertes.  As  the  murderer  of  his  son, 
Athamas  had  to  fiee  from  Bosotia,  and  having 
consulted  an  oracle  as  to  where  he  should  settle, 
he  was  commanded  to  remain  wherever  he  should 
be  hospitably  received  by  savage  beasts.  He 
travelled  Ions  in  search  of  such  a  land  and  such 
entertainers,  but  arriving  at  length  to  a  place 
where  wolves  were  devouring  sheep,  they  fled 
away  at  his  approach,  and  left  their  slaughtered 
prey  at  his  oisposal.  Athamas  at  once  per- 
ceiving that  this  was  the  country  marked  out 
for  him  by  the  orade,  settled  there,  and  called 
his  new  territory  Athamania,  after  himself. 

ATHAKAGILD,  Uth  king  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Spain,  succeeded  Agila  in  654,  and  died  566. 
Being  threatened  by  Agila,  he  applied  for  aid 
to  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  £ast  to  whom  he 
offered  several  cities  in  Spain.  Justinian  sent 
the  troops,  and  Athanagild  defeated  his  adver- 
sary, who  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Merida. 
Athanagild  was  reestablished  at  Toledo  which 
he  made  his  oapitaL 

ATHANABIO,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Thrace  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  died 
at  Constantinople,  Jan.  25,  881.  The  emperor 
Valens  made  war  upon  him  and  compelled  him 
to  sue  for  peace.  Athanaric  would  not  come 
upon  the  Boman  territory  to  sign  the  treaty, 
while  Valens  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  t» 
visit  the  barbarian  at  home.  Accordindy  a 
bridge  of  boats  was  constructed  across  the  Dan- 
ube, and  the  two  potentates  met  in  the  middle. 
In  880  he  was  compelled  to  fiee  to  Constantino- 
ple, in  consequence  of  an  insurrection.  Theo- 
dosius  receivecl  him  hospitably,  and  gave  him  a 
small  pension  until  his  death. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED,  a  symbol  chiefly 
composed  of  precise  theological  definitions  of 
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the  dootrines  of  the  Trini^  and  Inoamation. 
The  first  notices  of  it  are  from  the  7th  century, 
and  do  not  mention  the  author.  It  made  its  ap- 
pearance first  in  France,  in  the  Latin  language^ 
became  generally  known  throughout  the  West, 
and  was  adopted  last  of  all  in  the  East.  The 
Greek  writers  immediately  succeeding  St.  Ath- 
anasius  make  no  mention  of  it  In  the  MS. 
editions  of  his  works  it  is  usually  not  found  at 
all,  or,  if  it  is,  with  the  remark  *'  commonly"  or 
"incorrectly'*  ascribed  to  St  Athanasius.  Al- 
though not  at  first  ascribed  to  him  by  any  wri- 
ter, it  was  subseq^uently  attributed  to  him  by  all 
ecdesiastiiMil  writers.  Durandus  (1287)  states 
that  it  was  composed  by  St  Athanaaius,  at 
Treves,  during  his  exile  in  the  West,  and  Mayer, 
a  modem  German  critic,  thinks  this  account  not 
improbable.  Modem  critics  generally  suppose 
that  it  was  drawn  up  by  some  able  theologian, 
as  a  smnmary  of  the  doctrine  of  St  Athanasius, 
from  which  chrcumstance  it  obtained  the  name 
of  Athanasian  creed,  and  in  process  of  time  was 
attributed  to  the  great  Alexandrian  doctor.  It 
has  been  attributed,  on  coxyectural  grounds,  to 
Hilarius  and  Yenantius  Fortunatus,  French  bish- 
opS)  to  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  to  Y irgUius,  bish- 
op of  Tapsus,  in  Africa  (48^.  This  creed  is  an 
authoritative  formulary  of  mth  in  the  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches.  Its  authority  does  not 
rest  on  the  presumption  that  it  was  composed 
by  St  Athanasins,  but  on  its  general  aooeptanoe 
as  a  correct  enunciation  of  Catholic  fiuth.  In 
the  Boman  Catholic  church  it  is  recited  at  the 
ofSce  of  Prime  on  Sundays,  when  the  office  is 
Dominical.  In  the  church  of  England  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  of  equal  authoritv  with  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  creeds,  and  ordered  to  be  recited  on 
certain  festivals  at  the  morning  prayer.  In  the 
89  articles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
of  the  United  States  all  mention  of  it  is  omitted, 
and  the  creed  itself  has  no  place  in  the  prayer- 
book. 

ATHANASIUS,  Saint,  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria and  doctor  of  the  eastern  church.  He  was 
bom  at  Alexandria  about  the  year  296,  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  educated  under  the  direction  of  the 
learned  Alexander,  afterward  bishop  of  the  city, 
not  only  in  the  elegant  branches  of  secular  learn- 
ing, but  more  thoroughly  in  the  studies  which 
were  preliminary  to  the  Christian  ministry,  par- 
ticularly the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the 
canon  law.  His  preparation  was  completed  by 
a  sojourn  of  some  months  or  years  in  the  desert 
of  Egypt,  where  he  had  the  privilege  of  servins 
as  attendant  upon  the  fiunous  St  Anthony,  and 
could  leam  by  experience  the  nature  and  effect 
of  monastic  austerities.  At  the  age  of  28  he 
received  deacon's  orders,  and,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office,  so  signalized  himself  as  a  foe  to 
every  kind  of  heresy,  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
bishop  Alexander  to  accompany  him  to  the 
council  at  Nice  (A.  D.  825),  where  the  doctrines 
of  Arius  were  to  be  dealt  with.  To  the  perse- 
verance, subtlety,  learning,  and  eloquence  of 
Athanasiua  in  that  council,  his  adroitness  in  the 
management  of  men  and  in  the  statement  of  ar- 


guments, is  principally  to  be  attributed  the  no* 
mentous  result  wtdch  dedared  by  a  m^ority  d 
voices  that  Ananism  was  heresy.  His  bearmg 
on  this  great  occasion,  not  less  than  the  djing 
request  of  the  bishop  Alexander,  seemed  lus 
election  as  bishop  to  the  principal  see  of  Africa 
The  bishops  merely  came  together  to  r&tify  a 
fixed  and  inviolable  popular  choice,  whioh  im- 
perial opposition  could  not  prevent  Athanaains 
ABSumea  the  episcopal  chair  about  the  midiflfi  of 
the  year  82d,  and  retained  the  right  and  the  title 
until  the  year  878 — ^more  than  46  years.  Bat 
his  long  episcopal  life  was  far  from  bdng  peace- 
All.  It  was  broken  by  very  numerous  miaf(v- 
tunes  and  disasters.  His  uncompromiang  or- 
thodoxy  subjected  him  to  the  most  bitter  hatred 
and  the  most  savage  persecution.  The  partji 
Arius,  which  he  never  ceased  to  denounce,  vow- 
ed the  rain  of  the  man  who  had  disgraced  and 
silenced  their  leader.  A  series  of  heretical  eni- 
perors  drove  into  repeated  banishment  the  in- 
trepid prelate,  who  was  as  much  an  enemy  to 
error  on  the  throne  as  error  in  the  church.  Ac- 
cusations of  many  kinds,  some  of  them  true,  but 
more  of  them  false,  were  multiplied  against  him. 
He  was  charged  with  tyranny,  with  sacrilege, 
with  the  rape  of  a  virgin  and  tne  murder  of  a 
bishop,  with  the  practice  of  naagio  arts,  with 
fraud  upon  the  revenues,  with  the  most  mean 
and  cmel  avarice ;  while  proofs  were  offered  of 
his  bold  defiance  of  the  civil  power,  and  of  his 
zealous  intolerance.  Even  the  Roman  bishop 
on  one  occasion  turned  against  him  and  sab- 
scribed  his  condemnation.  Two  years  at  oce 
time  were  passed  in  exile  at  Treves.  Six  jean 
long,  at  another  time,  was  he  absent  from  his 
flock.  The  Pagan  Julian,  from  whose  tolerance 
he  hoped  to  find  protection,  would  not  tolerate 
the  '^  wretch^'  who  had  daied  to  baptize  Greek 
women  of  noble  birth ;  and  Athanasiusesci^ 
only  by  stratagem  from  the  emissaries  vMch 
this  monarch  sent  to  murder  him.  In  the  reign 
of  Yalens  the  aged  bishop  was  driven  for  the 
fifth  time  from  Alexandria,  and  hid  himself  for 
4  months  in  his  father's  tomb.  At  the  age  of 
76  he  was  at  last  allowed  to  dose  in  peace  his 
troubled  career.  His  festival  is  kept  in  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  on  May  2,  and  in  the 
Greek  church  also  on  Jan.  18.  The  life  of  Ath- 
anasius  has  historical  importance  mainly  from 
its  connection  with  the  Arian  oontrover^f  and 
the  establishment  and  defence  of  the  Nioene 
creed.  With  the  exception  of  his  "  Discourse 
against  the  Pagans''  and  his  treatise  on  "Tbe 
Incarnation,"  the  works  of  his  novitiate,  all  the 
writings  of  the  Alexandrine  patriarch  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  great  question  in  dis- 
pute. Some  of  them  discuss  the  theory  of  An- 
ns and  refute  his  reasoninffs ;  some  inveigh 
against  the  artifices  and  violence  of  his  party. 
The  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  Christ  with  God 
is  contrasted  with  the  doctrine  of  a  derived  Son- 
ship,  as  well  in  visible  fruits  as  in  rational  and 
scriptural  soundness.  In  one  treatise  Athana- 
aius gives  a  graphic  history  of  Arianism,  judged 
fh)m  the  orthodox  stand-point    In  another  he 
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pleads  -with  his  bishops  not  to  be  led  captive  by 
the  BpeoiooB  persnasioiis  of  the  foes  of  the  faith. 
Here  it  is  a  learned  criticism  upon  the  words  of 
Jesas  in  the  gospel  of  John ;  there  it  is  an  apol- 
ogy for  his  flight  in  persecution.  And  whether 
he  instmots  the  chorches  whom  to  receive,  or 
advises  the  monks  concerning  their  duty,  or 
consoles  the  suffering  in  time  of  their  triaJ^  or 
defends  himself  against  the  slanders  of  foea^  or 
explains  the  word  of  the  Holy  Writ,  his  highest 
aad  his  absorbing  thought  and  purpose  are  fixed 
upon  this  central  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God, 
sod  that  the  Son  and  the  Father  are  equal  in 
honor,  in  eternity,  and  in  essence.  The  style 
of  Athanaaiiw,  if  less  florid  than  those  of  tlie 
other  great  fathers  of  the  eastern  church,  has 
the  merits  of  strength,  clearness,  conciseness  of 
expression,  and  exact  logical  order.  It  is  praised 
even  by  Erasmus,  the  most  fastidious  of  critics, 
above  the  style  of  Ghrysostom  and  Gregory, 
those  masters  of  sacred  eloquence.  What  it 
lacks  of  finished  grace  it  maxes  up  in  nervous 
vigor.  There  are  fewer  digressions  than  in  most 
of  the  early  oontroversial  writings,  and  fewer 
flights  of  fancy  than  a  successor  of  Clement  and 
Oriffen  might  naturally  indulge.  The  diaracter 
of  the  man  may  be  discovered  in  his  works. 
Bold,  unbending,  confident  even  to  dogmatism, 
severe  against  what  he  believed  to  be  heresy, 
SQspieious  of  the  promises  and  professions  of  all 
who  were  not  friends  of  the  truth,  he  was  yet 
courteous  in  his  address,  mild  in  his  general  in- 
teroonise,  kind  to  the  poor,  sincerely  pious,  Just 
in  his  decisions,  inspiring  reverence  for  his  char- 
acter even  in  those  who  dreaded  his  authority. 
His  patience  was  never  wearied.  His  confi- 
dence in  the  triumph  of  truth  never  forsook 
him.  He  is  first,  if  not  greatest,  in  the  list  of 
those  whom  the  church  counts  as  her  noblest 
champions;  and  the  defeat  of  Arianism  would 
be  his  lasting  monument  without  that  later 
creed,  which,  expounding  the  doctrine  which 
he  defended,  improperly  bears  his  name.  The 
story  of  his  controversies  and  sufferings  is 
graphically  told  in  the  narratives  of  the  histori- 
ans, Socrates,  fiozomen,  and  Theodoret.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  the  Paris  edition  of 
1627-^28,  8  vols,  folio. 

ATHEISM  (Gr.  a  privative,  and  Scop,  God, 
without  God),  the  denial  of  belief  in  God,  the 
Supreme  Being.  Atheism  may  be  either  practi- 
cal or  speculative.  Practical  atheists  are  those 
who  live  as  if  there  were  no  God;  speculative 
atheists  are  those  who  deny  that  G<>d  exists, 
and  undertake  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
oniverse  without  admitting  the  idea  of  Gtod. 
The  fact  of  speculative  atheism  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  many  grave  philosophers.  God,  they 
contend,  is  the  first  principle  not  only  in  being, 
bat  in  science,  the  immediate  li^ht  and  object 
of  reason  or  the  intellect,  and  aflirmed  in  every 
act  of  intelligence.  In  other  words,  God  by 
his  immediate  presence  creates  and  constitutes 
the  faculty  of  reason,  and  is  its  primary  and 
immediate  object,  so  that  he  affirms,  as  the  in- 
telligible object  and  light  of  reason,  his  own 


existence  in  every  one  of  our  thoughts  or  intel- 
lectual acts.  According  to  this  view,  C^od,  as 
the  intelligible,  is  intuitively  evident,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  think  without  in  real- 
ity thinking  God.  But  as  no  one  can  deny  God 
without  thinking,  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
deny  his  existence.  The  very  act  of  denial,  if 
analyzed,  would  be  found  to  contain  the  affirma- 
tion of  his  existence.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, real  n)eculative  atheism  is  an  impossibil- 
ity.— ^But,  if  God  is  affirmed  as  the  ideal  ele- 
ment in  every  thought,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
think  without  thinlung  that  which  is  God,  it  is 
conceded  that  he  is  so  thought  or  affirmed  only 
as  the  intelligible,  and  not  distinctly  and  reflec- 
tively, or  with  reflex  consciousness,  as  God. 
He  is  really  thought,  he  enters  into  every 
thought  as  its  ideal  or  objective  element,  with- 
out which  no  thought  is  possible.  But  it  is  not 
intuitively  evident  to  reason,  that  this  ideal  ele- 
ment of  thought  is  God ;  this  is  made  mani- 
fest only  by  reflection,  or  reflective  reasoning. 
In  reflecting  on  the  intuitive  data,  and  attempt- 
ing to  render  an  account  to  oneself  of  the  ideal 
and  objective  element  of  thought,  it  is  very 
possible  to  misapprehend  it,  and  to  misinterpret 
and  to  misapply  it  It  is  even  not  difficult  to 
mistake  its  real  character,  and  to  ful  to  per- 
ceive the  fact  that  it  really  is  God  affirming 
himself  as  the  immediate  light  and  object  of 
our  intellect.  Hence,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
think  and  not  to  think  God,  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  what  they  think 
in  the  ideal  element  of  thought  is  God,  and 
therefore  to  regard  themselves  as  atheists.  In 
this  sense  there  may  be,  and  have  been  in  all 
historical  ages,  speculative  atheists,  at  some 
epochs  in  large  numbers. — ^Yet  as  the  ideal  ele- 
ment of  thought  is  on  inseparable  and  inde- 
structible element ;  and  as  that  element  really 
is  the  afiirmation  of  his  own  existence  by  God 
himself,  speculative  atheism  is  necessarily  mis- 
apprehension, or  misrepresentation  of  that  ele- 
ment, rather  than  its  absolute  denial.  It  lies 
not  in  the  denial  of  the  ideal  or  necessary  ele- 
ment of  tiiought  for  that  no  man  can  do;  but 
in  confounding  it  with  something  else,  or  in 
identifying  it  with  secondary  causes,  created 
objects,  or  forces.  In  the  history  of  specula- 
tive atheism  we  find  this  has  been  done  in  8 
different  ways,  giving  us  4  distinct  classes 
of  speculative  atheists :  I.  Material  atheists. 
These  substitute  for  God  the  material  forces  of 
nature,  or  identify  with  them  the  being  or 
reality  affirmed  in  the  ideal  element  of  thought 
They  cannot  free  themselves  from  the  concep- 
tion of  the  ideal,  of  being,  power,  cause,  neces- 
sity, dEC,  but  instead  of  integrating  them  in  a 
supreme,  eternal,  immutable,  and  necessary  be- 
ing, origin,  and  end  of  all,  they  identify  them 
with  the  material  forces  of  the  universe,  and 
ascribe  to  these  forces  most  of  the  functions 
which  theists  ascribe  to  God.  In  this  class  may 
be  placed  t^e  Greek  philosophers  of  the  Ionian 
school,  Lucretius,  Hobbes,  the  French  atheists 
of  tiie  last  century,  Oomte,  and  several  modem 
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Germans,  not  represented  hj  any  schooL  IT. 
Ideal  atheists.  These  substitute  for  God  the 
laws  and  principles  of  the  universe.  They  sup- 
pose the  universe  operates  by  virtue  of  certain 
tiniversal  laws  or  principles  inherent  in  it,  and 
Indistinguishable  from  it,  constituting  it  a  sort 
of  self-existing  and  self-developing  organism,  in 
which  they  approach  the  old  philosophers,  who 
held  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world — anima 
mtindi.  In  this  class  we  may  include  Giordano 
Bruno,  Vanini,  Schelling,  and,  as  to  their  tenden- 
cies, large  numbers  of  distinguished  modem  nat- 
uralists. They  admit  an  intelligible  or  super- 
sensible universe,  which  they  regard  as  the  real 
universe,  and  thus  look  upon  the  sensible  uni- 
verse, not  as  real,  but  as  simply  phenomenal. 
Schelling  seems  in  his  later  statements  to  have 
approached  theism,  and  perhaps  some  others  in 
uie  list  were  not  personally  unbelievers  in  God, 
but  they  belong  nevertheless  to  the  class  of  ideal 
atheists,  inasmuch  as  in  their  systems  they  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  existence,  the  facts,  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  without  the 
creative  act  or  intervention  of  a  supra-mundane 
God,  or  any  power  distinguishable  from  the 
universe  itself.  III.  Egoistical  atheists.  These 
confound  the  ideal  or  necessary  element  of 
thought,  which  is  objective,  that  which  aflSrms 
itself  to  us  in  the  fact  of  thought,  with  the 
subjective  element,  or  consciousness ;  or,  in 
their  own  language,  assert  the  absolute  identily 
of  subject  and  object  in  thought.  To  this 
class  belong  Fichte,  in  his  earlier  teachings, 
Hegel,  as  explained  by  a  portion  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  in  germ  even  Immanuel  Kant 
himself.  These  start  with  the  assumption 
that  thought  begins  and  ends  with  the  subject 
thinking,  and  demands  no  really  objective  ex- 
istence as  its  necessary  condition.  In  other 
words,  the  subject  does  not  need,  in  order  to 
think,  an  object  distinct  from  itself;  and  in  the 
fact  of  thought  there  is  no  object  affirming 
itself^  but  simply  the  subject  producing  or  pro- 
jecting its  object  from  itself.  The  subject  suf- 
fices for  itself,  is  independent,  absolute,  and  cre- 
ates its  own  world.  The  universe,  wil^  all  its 
principles,  laws,  phenomena,  truth,  beauty, 
goodness,  are  all  projected  frt>m  the  subject,  the 
ego,  and  depend  on  it,  and  are  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  determined  by  its  laws, — ^are,  in 
fact,  only  the  phenomena,  modes,  affections^  or 
productions  of  the  thinking  subject.  They  con- 
found, therefore,  the  ideal  with  the  subjective, 
the  necessary  with  the  contingent,  being  with 
existence,  and  assert  the  absolute  identity  of 
the  object. with  the  subject  IV.  Eclectic 
atheists.  These  attempt  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  and  the  universe,  not  by  any 
one  of  the  methods  mentioned,  taken  as  an  ex- 
clusive method,  but  by  a  combination  of  two  or 
all  of  them. — Atheism,  whatever  its  method, 
accepts  in  some  form  the  ideal  element  of 
thought,  and  ascribes  to  the  material  forces  of 
nature,  1»  universal  laws  and  principles,  to  ab- 
solute egoism,  or  their  combination,  the  causal- 
ity, the  independent  being,  the  adaptation  of 


means  to  enda,  the  arrangement  of  one  thing  in 
relation  to  the  otiier,  and  the  production  of  har- 
monies, which  theism  ascribes  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  supra-mundane  God.  It  does  not  de- 
ny the  ideal  element  of  thought,  or  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  which  enter  into  the  belief 
in  God,  of  which  it  would  seem  the  buman 
mind  cannot  divest  itself;  but  applies  them  to 
the  universe  itself^  mistaking,  in  the  view  of  the 
theist,  second  causes  for  the  primary,  and  d^ 
rivative  or  created  being  for  the  primitiTe. 
Speculative  atheism  may  be  briefly  aefined  aa 
the  denial  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  first  cause, 
and  practical  atheism  as  the  denial  of  God  as 
the  last  or  final  cause ;  oonsequentiy  the  deniid, 
as  theists  allege,  of  the  moral  law,  moral  ob- 
ligation, or  duty ;  for  if  there  is  no  end  for  which 
—finiM  propter  quern — ^man  exists,  there  is  and 
can  be  for  him  no  moral  law,  no  duty;  and,  if 
God  is  not  that  end,  then  he  can  be  under  no 
moral  obligation  to  obey  God,  or  to  submit  to 
his  will,  or  his  law. 

ATHELING  (Sax.  (sthtl  and  Ung,  a  noble 
youth),  a  title  borne  by  several  members  of  the 
royal  house  in  the  Saxon  period  of  Enghsli  his- 
tory. ,  It  was  long  regarded  as  a  surname,  and 
was  first  proved  by  the  researches  of  Selden  to 
be  only  a  title  of  honor.  Thus  Selden  remarlked 
that  the  earlier  Latin  chroniclers  wrote  the  name 
of  Edgar  Atheling  as  Edgarus  Clyto,  the  last 
being  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  signifying  the 
renowned  or  illustrious.  The  tide  was  not  j 
limited  to  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
and  at  first  belonged  probably  to  all  who  were 
of  the  blood  of  Odin,  the  ancestor  of  all  Saxon 
sovereigns.    See  Edoab  Athsuko. 

ATHELNEY,  Islx  of,  a  tract  of  abont  100 
acres  of  land,  in  the  county  of  Somerset^  in 
England,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Bridgewater.  In  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  it  was  an  island  at  | 
the  junction  of  the  Tone  and  Parret  rirers.  i 
iJfred  concealed  himself  among  its  marshes 
during  the  Danish  invasion,  and  afterward 
founded  an  abbey  there,  about  888. 

ATHELSTAN.  kingof  England,  fit)m  925  to 
940,  and  was  the  nrst  who  called  himself  kingof 
the  English ;  Edward  the  Elder,  his  father,  and 
Alfred  his  grandfather,  having  called  them- 
selves kings  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  An^o-Sax- 
ons,  while  Egbert  and  the  kings  between  him 
and  Alfred  never  assumed  a  krffer  title  than 
kings  of  the  West  Saxons.  AthcSstan  waa  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  bat  as  the 
only  le^timate  son  of  Edward  who  was  of  age 
died  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
Athelstan,  according  to  the  customs  of  descent 
which  prevailed  among  the  Saxons,  was  p^efe^ 
red  by  the  Witenagemote  to  his  legitimate 
brothers  who  were  under  age,  and  he  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Anclo-Saxons  at  Kingston, 
on  the  Thames.  He  did  not,  at  his  accession, 
hold  sway  over  the  whole  even  of  modem  Eng- 
land proper.  OomwaU  and  half  of  Devonshire 
were  under  the  West  Welsh  princes^  as  in  the 
north  was  the  independent  kingdom  of  North* 
nmbria.    He  annexed  the  territory  of  Cornwall 
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and  Devon,  and  exacted  tribute  from  Howel 
Dha,  the  Pendragoii  of  Wales.  Wlien  Sigtrio. 
kiag  of  Northombria,  died,  Athelstan  seizea 
upon  bis  territory  alao.  Tbe  Irish,  the  Scots, 
and  the  Welsh,  saw  with  terror  or  dislike  the 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  Bonth  Saxon  king. 
Ab  the  kingdom  of  Northnmbria  had  been 
chiefly  settled  by  Danes,  and  as  Aniaff  was  of 
Danish  descent,  Uie  Danes  and  Norwegians  sent 
Anlaff  a  force  to  expel  Athelstan  from  North- 
nmbria. Anlaff  adroitly  allied  himself  with  the 
Irish,  the  Scots,  and  the  Welsh.  The  allied 
army  met  the  English  forces  under  Athektan, 
at  Bmnenburg,  in  Northnmbria,  and  was  sig- 
nally defeated.  In  Saxon  poetry  and  history, 
this  victory  was  called  the  Great  Battle.  After 
this  event,  Athelstan  ei\joyed  great  considera- 
tion on  the  continent  of  Europe.  His  sisters 
were  given  in  marriage  to  the  Kinff  of  France, 
the  emperor  of  Qermany,  and  a  Norse  king. 
He  died  in  his  47th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  leaving  no  family,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Edmund.  Eng- 
land advanced  in  civilization  under  Athelstan ; 
he  added  much  to  the  code  left  by  Alfred.  One 
of  his  decrees  was,  that  any  merchant  who 
made  8  voyages  on  his  own  account  beyond  the 
British  Channel,  or  narrow  seas,  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  a  thane,  or  gentleman. 
He  favored  learning,  built  monasteries,  collected 
books,  and  encouraged  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  vemacukr.  Two  of  his 
books  are  believed  to  be  extant  among  the  Oot- 
tonianroanuscripts  in  the  British  museum. 

ATHENA,  or  Pallas  Athbnb,  in  Greek  my- 
tholo^,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Olympian 
divinities.  It  appears  from  the  various  forms  of 
the  myth,  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Greeks.  The  fable 
of  her  birth  is  thus  reUted :  Zeus,  after  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Titans,  chose  for  his  first  spouse 
the  goddess,  Metis;  but  an  oracle  having  de- 
clared that  the  son  of  Metis  would  snatch  the 
sapremacy  away  from  his  father,  Zeus  in  alarm 
swallowed  both  Metis  and  her  unborn  child. 
When  the  time  of  birth  arrived,  Zeus  felt  a 
violent  pain  in  his  head,  and  in  his  agony  re- 
quested Hephasstus  to  deave  the  heaid  open 
with  an  axe ;  whereupon  Athena  sprang  forth, 
according  to  the  later  accounts,  in  full  armor, 
and  with  a  mighty  war  shout  She  first  took 
part  in  the  discnasions  of  the  gods,  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  savage  Ares.  She  gave  counsel  to 
her  father  against  the  giants,  and  herself  dew 
Pallas  and  JEnoelados,  the  latter  of  whom  she 
buried  beneath  tbe  island  of  Sicily.  She  was 
the  patron  of  heroism  among  men,  and  armed 
with  her  mgOj  aided  her  loved  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war.  As  a  protectress  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  she  appears  as  a  maiden,  in  many  re- 
epects  resemobng  a  princely  daughter  of  the 
early  heroic  period.  She  bears  in  her  hand  the 
spoc^  the  spmdle,  and  the  needle,  and  is  said  to 
bare  invented  and  excelled  in  every  kind  of 
work  proper  to  women.  She  also  extended 
her  active  and  original  genius  over  the  employ- 


ments of  men,  and  the  agriculturist  and  the 
mechanic  were  under  her  care,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, as  also  the  orator  and  poet,  delighted  in 
ner  protection.  In  all  these  employments  she 
is  the  symbol  of  thought,  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  as  such  she  was  worshipped  through- 
out Greece,  and  under  the  name  of  Minerva, 
she  was  inherited  by  the  Romans.  She  was 
especially  the  national  divinity  of  the  Athe- 
nians, having  in  the  reign  of  Gecrops  contended 
with  Poseidon  for  the  land,  which  she  planted 
with  the  olive.  On  the  Acropolis  of  Athena 
stood  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Parthenon, 
dedicated  to  ner,  and  containing  her  statue  by 
the  hand  of  Phidias :  and  the  sacred  festival  of 
the  Panathenffiai  was  celebrated  with  great 
splendor  in  her  honor.  In  the  representations 
of  art,  as  in  the  events  of  her  life,  she  remains 
the  goddess  of  pure  reason,  ridsed  above  every 
feminine  weakness,  and  disdaining  love.  The 
helmet,  buckler,  lance,  and  legis,  were  her  at- 
tributes; and  the  olive-branch,  serpent,  and 
owl,  were  sacred  to  her.  She  was  in  the  an- 
cient traditions  represented  as  clothed,  usually 
in  a  sleeveless  tunic,  over  which  she  threw  a 
cloak,  or  folding  peplus. 

ATHEN^UM.  I.  A  place,  whether  town 
or  texnple,  sacred  to  the  Greek  goddess,  Athe- 
na. IL  A  particular  gymnasium  at  Athens, 
dedicated  to  Athena,  where  poets  and  orators 
used  to  assemble,  recite  their  pieces,  and  in- 
struct youth.  HI.  A  high  school  or  university, 
founded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  at  Rome, 
about  140  B.  0.,  for  the  promotion  of  literary 
and  scientific  studies.  Under  Theodosius  II., 
there  were  8  sahuried  orators,  10  grammarians, 
5  sophists,  1  philosopher,  and  2  lawyers,  em- ' 
ployed  in  it  as  teachers;  poets,  pedagogues, 
orators,  and  critics,  were  also  wont  to  come 
there  to  recite  their  productions,  on  which  oc- 
casions the  emperors  were  often  present.  This 
establishment  became  the  model  for  a  number 
of  provinciid  schools  scattered  over  the  western 
empire,  of  which  the  best  known  are  those  of 
Lyons  and  Nismes.  IV.  In  modem  times,  the 
name  has  been  applied  to  voluntary  associations 
of  persons  of  literary  or  scientific  tastes,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement 

ATHENiBUS,  a  distinguished  Greek  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  8d  century  of  the  Ohrbtian 
era,  was  a  native  of  Egypt  He  is  chiefly  known 
to  us  as  the  author  of  the  DeipnotophUUa^  a  vo- 
luminous work  of  imaginary  table  talk,  on  al- 
most everr  conceivable  sublect,  especially  gas- 
tronomy, between  certain  learned  men  while 
enjoving  themselves,  as  it  were,  at  supper  in 
the  house  of  an  imaginary  Roman  named  Lau- 
rentius,  with  Galen  the  physician,  and  Ulpian  the 
jurist,  among  the  guests.  It  consisted  of  16 
books,  but  only  the  1st  and  2d,  and  part  of  the 
8d,  11th,  and  15th,  are  now  extant  in  an  epitome^ 
of  which  we  know  neither  the  date  nor  the  au- 
thor. Notwithstanding  its  many  literary  and 
artistic  defects,  the  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion whidi  it  contains,  and  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  manners  of  the  ancients,  will 
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ever  cause  the  IMpnoiophutm  to  be  prLeed  by 
the  scholar  and  the  antiqnanr.  The  beet  edi- 
tion of  this  work  is  that  of  Dindorf;  in  8  vols., 
BvOy  Leipsio,  1827.  An  English  version  of  it 
will  be  found  in  Bohn^s  Glaancal  Library,  which 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  faithfhl. 

ATHENAGORAS,  a  Grecian  philoeopher, 
who  became  a  convert  to  Ohristianity,  and  nom> 
ished  probably  in  the  reign  of  ICarcns  Anrelios, 
and  his  snccessor.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  and  first  master  of  the  catecheti- 
cal school  at  Alexandria.  His  conversion  was 
brought  about  as  follows.  Intending  to  write 
against  the  Christians,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  soon  becoming 
convinced  of  their  truth,  he  abjured  Paganism, 
and  embraced  the  religion  which  he  had  pur* 
posed  to  assail.  He  afterward  addressed  an 
apolo^  to  one  of  the  emperors  in  behalf  of  the 
Christians,  in  which  he  refuted  the  charges  of 
atheism,  profligacy,  and  cannibalism,  that  had 
been  advanced  against  them.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection, in  which  he  proves  that  the  presumptive 
arguments  against  it  are  inconclusive.  These 
works  of  Athenagoras  are  still  extant  Their 
style  is  Attic  and  elegant.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  the  Benedictines,  Paris,  1742. 

ATHENA8,  Pibrrb  Louis>  a  French  agricul- 
turist, bom  at  Paris,  February  8,  1752,  died 
March  11, 1829.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Buffon  and 
Daubenton.  In  1786  he  settled  at  Nantes, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  revo* 
lutionized  the  agriculture  of  the  department 
Loire  Infi^rieure,  naturalized  there  the  Guinea 
.grass,  invented  a  plough  which  brought  him 
the  gold  medal  of  the  academy  of  sciences^  be- 
side other  services  to  rural  economy. 

ATHENION,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  one  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  servile  war  of  Sicily  under  Salvius. 
He  affirmed  that  the  gods  had  conmiissioned 
him  to  deliver  Sicily.  Salvius,  becoming  jeal- 
ous of  him,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  he  was 
released  previous  to  the  indecisive  battle  with 
LuouUus.  He  was  finally  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  Roman  consul,  M.  Aquillius,  101  B.  C. 

ATHENS.  In  the  history  of  civilization, 
Athens  stands  preeminent  in  the  variety, 
and  splendor,  and  permanency  of  her  con- 
tributions to  the  prc^ess  of  humanity.  The 
great  names  that  adorn  her  history,  whether 
native  or  adopted,  surpass  in  number  and  bril- 
liancy those  which  have  graced  the  annals  of 
any  other  city.  In  statesmanship  and  war,  in 
arts  and  eloquence,  in  practical  skill  and  chas- 
tened taste,  Athens  still  stands  unrivalled  among 
the  cities  of  the  European  world. — Atiiens  was 
anciently  the  principal  city  of  Attica,  and  is 
now  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Hellas.  It 
is  situated  in  lat  87°  66'  N.  long.  28<>  88'  E., 
in  the  plain  of  Attica,  about  4  miles  from  the 
east  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  4\  miles 
from  the  port  town  of  Piraaus.  It  was  built 
round  a  central  rooky  height^  called  the  Acrop- 
olis. This  is  an  elevation  about  800  feet  above 
the  average  level  of  the  town,  and  600  feet 


above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Grooped 
near  it  are  several  smaller  elevations,  with  val- 
leys between.  North-west  of  the  Acrop(^  is  a 
moderate  height  on  which  stands  the  temple  of 
Theseus.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  north- 
west angle,  is  the  Areopagus;  and  over  agaLost 
the  Areopagus  is  the  hill  of  the  Pnyx,  wiSi  the 
hill  of  the  Nymphs  a  little  north,  and  the  nih 
senm,  or  hill  of  the  Muses,  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  south.  North-east  of  the  city  rises  the 
conical  hiU  of  Lycabettus,  forming  a  remark- 
able object  in  the  landscape.  The  plm  itself^ 
in  which  the  city  stands,  is  boundea  on  the  N. 
by  Mt  Pamea,  which  separates  it  from  Boeotia, 
on  the  N.  E.  by  Mt  Pentelious,  on  the  8.  £.  hj 
Mt  Hymettus,  which  descends  to  the  sea,  on 
the  S.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Saronic  gulfj  and  <» 
the  N.  W.  by  Mt.  .^Bgaleoa — ^No  doubt  a  strong- 
hold on  the  rook,  afterward  called  the  Acropo- 
lis, was  the  germ  of  the  city  of  Athens.  Manj 
ancient  cities,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  eastern  world,  may  be  traced  tea 
similar  origin.  They  are  built  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  that  they  may  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  pirates;  and  on  or  around  a  rocky 
height,  that  the  inhabitants  may  have  a  place  of 
refuge  against  the  attacks  of  marauders  bj 
land.  The  Acropolis  of  Athena,  and  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Corinth,  are  among  the  most  remariutble 
specimens  of  this  manner  of  city  building.— 
Probably  the  first  settlement  was  made  hj  some  j 
chieftain  who  fortified  himself  on  the  summit,  | 
and  whose  followers,  with  an  agricultural  pop- 
ulation, occupied  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the 
foot  of  the  hilL  By  deffrees,  a  conmiunity  wu 
formed,  not  unlike  the  baronial  establishmoits 
of  the  middle  ages.  But  aU  the  details  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  Athens  are  lost  in  the  I 
darkness  of  an  unfathomable  antiquity.  Na- 
merous  legends,  however,  having  a  basis  in  his- 
torical truth,  gathered  in  the  course  of  ages 
around  the  Acropolis,  and  were  embodied  in  the 
poetical  literature,  and  in  the  works  of  art,  the 
renown  of  which  has  filled  the  w(H4d.— Ae* 
cording  to  these  legends,  Cecropa,  sometinies  rep- 
resented as  an  Egyptian  settler,  sometimes  as 
an  autochthonous  Pelasgian  hero,  first  took  pos- 
session of  the  rock,  which  from  him  was  called 
Cecropia.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  1$ 
kings,  bearing  the  names  of  Cranans,  Amj^as^- 
onJErichthonius,  Pandion,  Erechtheus,  Oecropi 
II.,  Pandion  II.,  Mgaua,  Theaeua,  Menestbeos, 
Demophon,  Ozynt^  Aphidaa,  Thymcstes,  Jis- 
knthus,  and  Oodrus.  In  the  reign  of  the  sec- 
ond or  third  king,  the  city  is  aaid  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  protecting  goddess 
Athena— the  name  which  it  has  never  ceased  to 
bear  to  the  present  day.  Erechtheus  is  said  to 
have  built  a  temple  to  Athena  on  the  Acrop(rfM) 
where  he  placed  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  made 
of  olive-wood—- the  ancient  Athena  Polias— and 
where  he  was  himself  buried.  Homer  speaks  of 
the  house  of  Erechtheus  and  the  temple  of  Athena 
(D.  ii.  646).  The  temple  was  called,  from  this  le- 
gend, the  Erechtheum ;  and  the  nameisperpeto- 
ated  in  the  Ereohtheum  of  Perides,  the  ndnsof 
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whioh  form  a  oonspicnons  object  on  the  Aoropo- 
lis.    Theseus  la,  however,  the  favorite  among 
the  legendarj  kings  of  Athens.    He  is  said  to 
have  united  the  12  oommunities^  or  cities,  into 
wluoh  Attica  was  hitherto  divided,  into  one 
political  body,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  institutions  which,  remodelled  by  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  and  made  still  more  popu- 
lar bj  the  democratic  tendencies  of  subsequent 
legisLation,  existed,  with  occasional  interrup- 
tions, through  the  entire  historical  existence  of 
ancient  Athens.    The  memory  of  Theseus  was 
perpetuated  in  after  ages  by  the  beautifal  tem- 
ple which  bears  the  name  of  Theseum,  and 
which  still  stands,  in  better  preservation  than 
any  other  building  of  the  ancient  city.    Menes- 
theos  led  the  50  dark  ships  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  Trojan  war,  and  is  pronounced  by  Homer 
the  first  of  warriors,  except  Nestor.    The  17th 
and  last  king  of  Athens  was  Codrus,  who  sacri- 
ficed himself  for  his  country  in  a  war  with  the 
Peloponnesian  invaders,  who,  according  to  an 
oracle,  were  to  be  victorious  if  they  did  not  slay 
the  king  of  the  Athenians.    After  him,  no  one, 
so  the  legend  says,  was  permitted  to  bear  the 
title  of  lung.    His  son,  Medon,  succeeded  him 
under  the  name  of  archon,  or  ruler,  holding  the 
office,  however,  upon  the  hereditary  principle, 
and  for  life.    A  line  of  life  archons  continued 
to  rule  through  12  reigns,  AlcmsBon  being  the 
last.    During  the  government  of  his  predeces- 
sor, .^Sschylus,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  an- 
cestor of  the  poet  .^BSschylus,  commenced  the 
era  of  the  Oljinpio  games,  celebrated  at  inter- 
vals of  4  years,  at  Olympia  in  Ells,  and  afford- 
ing a  convenient  period  for  the  computation  of 
chronology.    This  date — ^the  earliest  fixed  point 
in  Greek  chronology — ^has  been  satisfactorily 
established  at  776  B.  0. — ^After  Alcmseon,  the 
time  of  the  archonship  was  changed  to  the  term 
of  10  years,  and  a  series  of  7  decennial  archons 
carried  <m  the  government  until  688  B.  C, 
when  a  further  change  was  made,  and  the  office 
was  made  annual,  its  various  functions  distribu- 
ted among  9  colleagues,  and  the  right  of  elec- 
'tion  extended  to  the  entire  class  of  the  eupa- 
tridsa,  or  nobles.    One  of  these — ^the  head  of 
the  college — ^bore  the  titie  of  the  arehon^  and 
was  designated  as  the  eponymus — a  magistrate  in 
whose  name  the  transactions  of  the  year  were 
dated,   and  recorded.     The  office  of  archon 
lasted  until  lonff  after  the  independent  political 
existence  of  Athens  and  Greece  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  was  sometimes  held  by  distinguished 
Romans,  on  whom  the  rights  of  Athenian  citi- 
zenship had  been  conferr^ — ^There  is  no  com- 
plete list  of  the  annual  archons  preserved.    Be- 
tween 684  B.  0.  and  292  B.  0.,— that  is,  from 
Creon,  the  first  annual  archon,  to  Philippus,  the 
last  recorded  name,  there  should  be  892  eponymio 
names ;  out  of  these,  however,  only  about  286  are 
known.    Between  486  B.  0.  and  294  B.  0.,  the 
list  is  unbroken. — ^The  only  important  political 
body  existing  at  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
appointment  of  life  archons,  was  the  senate  or 
conncil  of  Areopagus^  which  appears  to  have 


been,  in  its  earliest  constitution,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Homeric  Baule,  and  until  the  time 
of  Solon,  was  called  simply  the  Boule.  or  sen- 
ate. In  the  course  of  time,  the  oppressions  and 
abuses  of  the  eupatrids  gave  rise  to  popular 
discontents,  and  Draco  was  appointed,  624  B. 
0.,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  written  laws.  He 
made  no  change  in  the  political  forms ;  but 
merely  attempted  to  introduce  a  code  of  laws, 
the  unwise  severity  of  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  execute  them.  Twelve  years  after  Dra- 
co's legislation,  Oylon,  a  distinguished  and  am- 
bitious member  of  the  eupatrid  order,  attempt- 
ed to  usurp  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  and 
occupied  the  Acropolis  with  a  strong  body  of 
his  partisans ;  but  the  conspiracy  failed .  Oylon 
escaped,  and  his  partisans,  who  had  taken  refiige, 
some  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  others  at  the  altar 
of  the  Eumenides,  were  put  to  death  by  the  di- 
rection of  Megacles,  the  representative  of  tibie 
house  of  the  Alcm»onid».  This  act  was  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  upon  that  illustrious  race 
the  curse  of  the  gods,  and  they  were  expelled 
from  the  city  in  697  B.  0.  Epimenides,  the 
Cretan  sage,  was  invited  to  purify  the  city  from 
the  pollution  of  sacrilege  oy  expiatory  rites. 
His  visit  is  placed  in  696  B.  C— The  glory  of 
Athens  as  a  political  commonwealth  dates  from 
the  age  of  Solon,  who  was  bom  about  638  B. 
0.,  of  the  most  illustrious  descent  in  Athena^ 
mnce  Oodrus,  the  patriot  king,  was  his  ances- 
tor. The  virtues  of  his  character,  and  his  in- 
tellectual endowments  and  high  culture,  corre- 
rinded  to  the  greatness  of  his  birth.  In  600 
0.,  he  reconauered  Salamis  by  driving  the 
Megarians  out  of  the  island.  Afterward,  being 
sent  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  he  maintained 
the  cause  of  the  Delphian  oracle  against  the 
Amphiesians  of  Cirra.  At  Athens,  the  citizens 
were  divided  into  violent  parties,  and  the  lower 
classes  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  pover- 
ty. Many  of  them  were  reduced  to  slavery,  or 
sold  to  pay  tiieir  patrician  creditors,  and  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  insurrection  and  civil 
war.  Bolon  was  chosen  archon  in  694  B.  0., 
with  unlimited  powers  to  make  any  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  state  which  might  ap- 
pear to  him  necessary  for  the  public  good.  He 
devoted  himself  to  this  august  task  with  all  the 
force  and  sagacity  of  his  vast  intellect,  and  with 
a  disinterested  devotion  to  the  highest  good  of 
his  country,  rarely  equalled  in  tne  history  of 
man.  His  political  labors  have  exercised  a 
wider  and  a  deeper  influence  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  the  most  civilized  nations,  than  those 
of  any  other  legislator.  His  first  act  was  a 
measure  of  relief  for  the  oppressed  classes, 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  modern  bankrupt 
law.  He  tiien  proceeded  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion, establishing  and  defining  the  limits,  condi- 
tions, and  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  bodies  in  the  state. 
Heretofore,  the  principle  of  birth  constituted 
the  titie  to  political  power;  he  changed  it  from 
birth  to  property;  from  an  oligarchiccd,  to  a 
timocratioal  system.     This  was  a  long  step 
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toward  the  establishment  of  a  democratio  con- 
stltntion,  and  was  so  generally  acknowledged 
bj  Athenian  statesmen  of  snbseqnent  ages,  that 
thej  habitnally  spoke  of  Solon  as  the  founder 
of  the  democracy.  He  divided  the  citizens  into 
4  classes,  according  to  property :  1.  The  Pente- 
cosiomedimni^  or  those  wnose  annual  revenue 
was  equal  to  600  medimni  of  com  and  upward. 
2.  The  Bippeis^  or  knights,  whose  moome 
ranged  between  800  and  600  medimni,  and  who 
were  sufficiently  wealthy  to  furnish  a  war-horse. 
8.  The  ZeugiUBy  whose  income  ranged  between 
200  and  800  medinmi,  and  who  were  able  to 
keep  a  yoke  of  oxen.  4.  The  I%ete»y  whose  in- 
comes fell  short  of  200  medinmL  This  4th  class 
were  exempt  from  taxation,  and  excluded  from 
public  office,  but  they  served  as  light  troops  in 
the  army.  Only  the  first  class  were  eligible  to 
the  higher  offices  of  the  state ;  the  2d  and  8d 
classes  filled  the  inferior  offices;  the  2d  class 
served  in  the  army  as  horsemen,  and  the  8d  as 
heavy-armed  foot  soldiers.  Ail  classes  had  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  public  assembly,  which 
elected  the  archons  and  other  magistrates.  So- 
lon established  another  legislative  body  called 
the  senate  or  council  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
elected  by  the  assembly,  100  being  taken  from 
each  of  the  4  tribes,  into  which  the  people 
were  divided  long  before  Solon.  The  court  of 
the  Areopagus  was  endowed  by  Solon  with  en- 
larged powers,  and  with  the  general  supervision 
of  the  conduct  and  lives  oi  the  citizens,  and 
the  institutions  of  the  state. — ^These  were  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  great  lawgiver. 
His  laws  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  and 
tablets,  and  preserved  first  in  Hie  Acropolis,  and 
afterward  in  the  Prytaneum.  We  have  onlv  a 
few  fragments  of  the  original  enactments ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  leading  principles  of  the 
code  were  embodied  in  the  subsequent  legislsr 
tion  of  the.  Boule  and  the  Ecclesia.  Having 
completed  his  legislative  labors,  Solon  bound 
his  countrymen  to  abide  by  his  enactments  for 
10  years,  and  left  his  country  immediately  for 
foreign  travel.  During  his  absence,  Pisistra- 
tus,  his  kinsman,  availed  himself  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  anew,  to  make  himself 
master  of  Athens,  and  on  his  return,  the 
schemes  of  the  aspiring  citizen  had  been  already 
carried  so  far,  that  even  Solon^s  influence  was 
insufficient  to  thwart  them.  Pisistratus  seized 
the  Acropolis  in  660  B.  0.  Solon  remained 
unmolested  at  Athens,  and  died  soon  afterward, 
at  the  age  of  80. — Notwithstanding  the  irregu- 
lar and  unconstitutional  means  by  which  Fi- 
mstratus  acquired  power,  he  made,  on  the 
whole,  a  wise  and  liberal  use  of  it  He  adorned 
Athens  with  many  public  works ;  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  great  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus, 
south-east  of  the  Acropolis,  the  ruins  of  which 
to  this  day  excite  the  wonder  of  the  traveller. 
He  collected  a  public  library,  and  called  around 
him  the  most  distinguished  poets,  artists,  and 
scholars,  from  every  part  of  Greece.  He  died 
627  B.  or,  having  administered  the  govern- 
ment for  about  83  years,  with  the  exception  of 


10  years  passed  in  exile.  IBs  power  descend- 
ed to  his  2  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchna, 
who  carried  on  the  government  in  accordance 
with  the  same  principles  as  their  father.  Their 
government  was  overthrown  by  the  conspiracy 
of  Harmodius,  and  Aristogiton.  EQpparcbns 
was  ahiin  614  B.  0.,  and  Hippias.  escaping 
death,  became  a  suspicious  tyrant,  and  at  length 
was  compelled  to  quit  Athena,  610  B.  C.  He 
sailed  to  Asia.  The  memory  of  the  tyranni- 
cides was  cherished  with  extraordinary  fond- 
ness by  the  Athenians,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
famous  drinking  song — 

In  ft  myrtle  bou^  rn  bear  my  ffword, 

and  their  statues  were  erected  near  the  ascent 
of  the  Acropolis.  Olisthenes  and  Isagoras  were 
now  rivals  for  power,  and  the  constitution  of 
Solon,  under  the  forms  of  which  Pisistratus 
and  his  sons  had  carried  on  the  government, 
went  for  a  time  into  foil  operation,  disthe- 
nes,  however,  soon  found  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing some  popular  changes  in  the  con^- 
tution,  and  of  extending  the  right  of  sharing  in 
public  affairs  to  a  larger  number  of  the  citizens. 
He  accordingly  reorganized  the  people  by  di- 
viding them  into  10  tribes,  instead  of  the  old 
Ionic  4  tribes;  and  these  10  tribes  were  local, 
and  were  subdivided  into  districts  or  town- 
ships called  denus  (irifioi),  We  find  the  names 
of  about  174  of  these  small  local  divisions.  It 
was  customary  to  designate  every  citizen  Ij 
affixing  to  his  name  the  epithet  indicating  the 
deme  to  which  he  belonged.  The  senate  was 
also  changed,  and  its  powers  and  duties  greatlj 
increased.  It  now  consisted  of  600  members, 
60  being  taken  from  each  tribe.  The  general 
control  exercised  by  the  people  over  the  affairs 
of  government,  through  the  Ecclesia,  was  ako 
greatly  enlarged.  Fixed  times  were  estab- 
lished for  the  meetings  of  this  body,  to  discus 
and  decide  their  own  affairs,  and  the  powers  of 
the  archons  were  reduced  in  proportion.  The 
judicial  powers  of  the  people  were  ascertained 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Heliastic  courts,  of 
which  10  were  organized^ither  by  Olisthenes, 
or  soon  after  his  time.  The  new  arrangement 
of  the  tribes  led  to  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
military  service,  the  administration  of  which 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  10  generals,  one  be- 
ing chosen  from  each  tribe.  With  them  was  as- 
sociated, however,  the  polemarch,  or  8d  archon, 
who  under  the  old  constitution  held  the  exclu- 
sive military  command.  The  ostracism  was 
also  introduced  by  Olisthenes,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  vindication  of  the  institution  inge- 
niously attempted  by  Mr.  Grote,  remains  a 
monument  of  popular  injustice. — ^Under  these 
institutions,  the  city  of  Athens,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  which  it  was  the  political  head,  soon 
began  to  put  forth  the  signs  of  a  vigorous  pros- 
perity, which  excited  the  Jealousy  of  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  several  attempts  to  over- 
throw the  growing  democracy.  Their  first  plan 
was  to  establish  Isagoras,  the  rival  of  Clisthd- 
nes,  as  tyrant  of  Athens;  but  the  expeditiOD 
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set  on  foot  to  aoomplish  this  purpose  failed 
through  the  dissensions  of  the  2  Spartan  kings 
and  their  allies^  and  the  Athenians  took  advan- 
tage of  their  retreat  to  conquer  the  Ohalcidians, 
in  Eabcea,  and  to  divide  iiie  conquered  lands 
among  the  need/  classes  of  their  own  citizens. 
The  Spartans  now  made  another  attempt  by 
organizing  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
iled Hippias; — ^the  commencement  of  that  se- 
ries of  events  which  resulted  in  the  Persian  in- 
vasions of  Greece.    The  history  of  the  Greek 
colonies  belongs  to  another  place.    We  must 
content  ourselves  here  with  2  or  8  remarks. 
At  an  early  period,  the  stream  of  emigration  set 
eastward,  and  the  fertile  region  of  Asia  Minor 
was  occnpied  by  a  line  of  colonial  settlements, 
along  the  southern  and  western  coasts,  includ- 
ing the  adjacent  islands.    The  northern  line  of 
settlements  were  those  of  the  ^Eolian  race,  the 
central  of  the  Ionian,  and  the  southernmost, 
the  Dorian.    These  Greek-Asiatic  states  soon 
rose  to  a  high  degree  of  external  prosperity  and 
intellectual  culture.    l[he  art  of  poetry  espe- 
cially flourished  in  those  happy  regions,  with 
great  Inxuriance,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  not 
to  mention  the  Lesbian  Sappho,  and  the  Ionic 
saccessors  of  the  bard  of  Chios,  stand  at  the 
head  of  European  literary  culture,  and  have 
never  been  surpassed,  if  they  have  ever  been 
equalled,  in  the  department  of  the  art  to  which 
thej  belong.    The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  natu- 
rally were  brought  into  contact,  friendly  or  hos- 
tOe,  with  Uie  Asiatic  monarchies  in  their  neigh- 
borhood—the   Babylonians,    Medes,  Persians, 
and  especially  the  Lydians.    Under  the  reign  of 
Croesus,  in  the  first  half  of  tiie  6th  century  B. 
C,  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  were  reduced  to 
subjection,  and  his  capital,  Sardis,  became  the 
centre  of  wealth  and  refinement,  and  ^e  resort 
of  sages  and  poets  from  the  Hellenic  world. 
The  Persian  empire  owed  its  rise  to  power  to 
the  genius  of  Gyrus,  who  conquered  the  Medes 
and  the  Lydians,  and  joined  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia.    Cyrus  died  529  B.  C,  leaving  his  em- 
pire to  his  son  Cambyses.    His  successor  was 
Darioa,  who  ascended  the  Persian  throne  521 
B.  C.    About  the  year  500  B.  C,  serious  diffi- 
culties commenced  between  the  Ionian  cities 
and  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  aid  of  the 
Greeks  at  home  was  invoked.    The  Athenians 
showed  a  ready  sympathy  with  their  Ionian 
kinsmen,  and  were  incensed  at  the  imperious 
orders  of  the  Persian  satrap,  Artaphemes,  that 
thej  should  recall  Hippias.    An  Athenian  fleet 
was  sent  across  the  JSgsan ;  a  sudden  march 
was  made  upon  Sardis,  and  the  city  was  burned. 
The  Ionian  revolt  soon  after  this  event  reach^ 
its  height,  and  Darius  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tions to  suppress  it,  and  to  pumsh  the  Atheni- 
ans who  had  so  readily  aided  the  insurgents, 
and  whose  name  he  appears  never  before  to 
have  heard.     The  fall  of  Miletus,  495  B.  C, 
was  followed  speedily  by  the  subjugation  of  all 
Ionia.     Preparations  were  now  maae  to  punish 
the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athenians,  for 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  supporting  the  re- 


volt The  first  expedition  failed^miserably,  the 
Persian  fleet  having  been  wrecked  in  attempt- 
ing to  double  the  promontory  of  Athos,  and  the 
army  of  Mardonins  being  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  Brygians  in  Macedonia,  492 
B.  C.  Darius  was  not  turned  from  his  purpose 
by  this  disastrous  result  In  490  B.  C,  he  had  as- 
sembled a  vast  army  and  a  fleet  of  600  galleys. 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  were  placed  in  com- 
mand^ with  orders  to  subdue  all  Greece,  and 
especially  to  burn  the  cities  of  Eretria  and 
Athens,  and  to  bring  their  inhabitants  to  Per- 
sia, as  slaves.  They  made  directly  across  the 
Mgrnaa  for  Eubcea.  Eretria  defended  herscdf 
for  6  days,  but  on  the  7th  was  betrayed  by  2  of 
the  citizens.  From  Eretria,  Datis  proceeded^ 
under  the  guidance  of  Hippias,  who  nad  joined 
the  army,  to  land  on  the  pl<dn  of  Marathon,  in 
the  expectation  of  speedily  accomplishing  the 
destruction  of  Athens.  Among  the  10  generals 
of  this  year  at  Athens,  were  the  illustrious  citi- 
zens,  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides. 
As  soon  as  the  fcdl  of  Eretria  was  known,  a 
messenger,  Phidippides,  was  sent  to  Sparta  to 
ask  for  aid,  and  a  military  force  was  marched 
over  to  Marathon,  about  28  miles  distant,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica.  The  Spartans  did  not 
start  in  season  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  being 
detuned  at  home  several  days  by  a  supersti- 
tious scruple  which  forbade  them  to  commence 
a  march  oefore  the  full  moon ;  but  the  litUe 
town  of  PlatBda  sent  its  whole  military  force, 
consisting  of  1,000  heavy-armed  men,  being 
moved  thereto  by  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
aid  extended  by  Athens  in  a  former  period  of 
distress.  The  generals  were  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  immediately  attacking 
the  formidable  host  of  the  Persians;  but  MU- 
tiades,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides  warmly 
urged  the  attack,  and  influenced  Callimachus, 
the  polemarch,  who  had  the  casting  vote,  to 
give  it  in  favor  of  battle.  Fortunate  for  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  manly  counsels  pre- 
vailed. We  need  not  dwell  upon  tlie  incidents 
of  the  momentous  conflict;  they  are  among  the 
commonplaces  of  history.  The  Persians  were 
defeated  and  driven  into  the  sea.  The  poet 
.^schylus  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  day. 
Those  who  fell  were  buried  on  the  spot ;  a 
mound  was  raised  over  their  remains;  tlieir 
names  were  recorded  on  10  columns,  one  for  the 
dead  of  each  tribe;  they  were  celebrated  in 
song  as  the  champions  of  Hellas : 

At  Mftrathon  for  Orooeo  th^  AthanUns  fonrht, 
And  low  the  gilded  Medians*  power  tboj  broaght 

The  columns  have  vanished,  but  the  verses  of 
Simonides  remain ;  and  the  mound  still  stands 
on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  an  object  of  death- 
less interest  to  the  traveller.  Miltiades  was 
honored  with  a  separate  monument,  and  his 
figure  stood  foremost  in  the  picture  of  the 
battie  with  which  the  Poihile  was  adorned. 
Thus  ended  the  second  attempt  of  the  Persians 
to  subjugate  Greece.  In  the  baronic  gulf,  about 
12  miles  west  from  the  coast  of  Attica,  lies  the 
picturesque  and  hilly  island  of  i£gina.    In  an- 
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dent  times  il^was  rioih,  populous,  and  flourish- 
ing, and  was  a  formidable  rival  to  Athens,  hj 
reason  of  its  extensive  commerce.  The  inhal>- 
itants  were  of  Dorian  desoeot,  and  this  oiroom- 
stance  probably  added  bitterness  to  the  ancient 
feud.  iBgina  was  one  of  the  states  that  sub- 
mitted to  the  demands  of  Persia,  by  the  sym- 
bolical act  of  giving  earth  and  water  to  his 
envoys.  They  were  complained  of  to  the  Spar- 
tans and  the  Athenians  for  this  desertion.  Cleo- 
menes,  the  Spartan  king,  was  dispatched  with 
orders  to  arrest  the  leaders.  He  was  prevented 
from  executing  the  order  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
associate,  Demaratus ;  but,  having  caused  Dem- 
aratus  to  be  deposed,  he  succeeded  in  a  second 
attempt,  and  placed  10  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  ^gina  as  hostages  at  Athens.  After  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  the  iEginetans  endeavored 
to  recover  these  hostages,  but  without  success, 
and  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  two 
states.  Themistodes  made  this  the  occasion 
for  urging  upon  his  countrymen  the  importance 
of  building  a  fleet,  as  the  only  means  of  coping 
with  their  adversary,  and  with  the  sagacious 
view  of  meeting  the  Persians  on  the  sea,  who 
were  abeady  making  large  preparations  for 
another  invasion  of  Greece.  Two  hundred 
triremes  were  accordiugly  built  It  was  not 
until  10  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  that 
the  Persians  completed  their  preparations. 
They  were  made  on  the  most  formidable  scale. 
In  480  B.  0.,  Xerxes,  with  his  innumerable 
hosts,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  commenced 
his  southward  march  through  Thrace,  his  fleet 
moving  along  the  coast,  in  concert  with  the 
army.  The  battle  of  Thermopylso  was  fought, 
and  the  pass,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
forced.  A  second  time  the  genius  of  Simon- 
ides  commemorated,  in  a  few  pregnant  and 
immortal  verses,  the  exploits  of  Hellenic  valor; 
but  now  it  was  the  Spartans  who  were  the  sub- 
ject of  his  mighty  line : 

Btnuiffer,  the  ttdings  to  the  Spartaiu  tell. 
That  Kere,  obeying  their  oomnuuidfl,  we  felL 

The  Persian  fleet  suffered  the  loss  of  400  ships 
by  a  terrible  hurricane  off  the  coast  of  Pelion; 
and,  soon  afterward,  they  encountered  the 
Greek  fleet  near  Artemisium,  and,  though  the 
victory  was  not  clearly  decided,  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  encounter.  After  the  battle,  the 
Greek  fleet  withdrew  through  the  strait  of 
Euboaa,  sailed  round  the  promontory  of  SuniuuL 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island  of  Salamis.  The  army  of  Xerxes, 
mean  time,  was  rapidly  marching  upon  southern 
Greece,  and  would  reach  Attica  in  a  few  days. 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  warned  the  Athenians 
to  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  A  second  re- 
sponse intimated  that  the  wooden  walls  would 
shelter  them  when  all  was  lost.  The  Athenians 
removed  their  women  and  children  to  Salamis, 
MgmA,  and  TrcBzen,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Saronic  gulf;  and  made  vigorous  preparations 
to  meet  the  shock  of  the  Persian  fleet.  Some, 
however,  took  refuge  behind  the  wooden  barri- 
cade of  the  Acropolis.    The  Persian  host,  on 


arriving  at  Athens,  took  vp  theur  posiiioii  on 
the  Areopagus,  which  is  separated  flx)m  the  I 
north-west  angle  of  the  AcropoUs  only  by  a 
narrow  valley,  and  assailed  the  wooden  ram  I 
parts  with  burning  arrows ;  but  this  fiuled  to 
bring  the  intrepid  defenders  to  terms.  At 
length  they  gained  the  summit  by  dimbiog 
the  steep  rode  on  the  northern  side,  near 
the  cave  of  Aglauros ;  the  temples  and  other 
buUdings  on  the  Acropolis  were  ^&g^  and 
burned,  and  the  defenders  slain.  The  Fersi&a 
fleet,  about  the  same  time,  reached  the  b&y 
of  Phalerum.  By  the  influence  of  Themis- 
todes, the  Greek  fleet  awaited  th^n  at  Sala- 
mis ;  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Per- 
sians were  disastrously  routed,  40  ships  being 
lost  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  200  on  the 
part  of  the  Persians.  We  have  a  brilliant  de- 
scription of  this  battle  in  the  ^Tersians"  d 
^schylus,  who  fought  here  as  well  as  at 
Marathon.  Xerxes  immediately  began  his 
homeward  march,  leaving  Mardonins  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  the  following  spring.  The 
Athenians  returned  to  the  city,  and  at  once 
commenced  rebuilding  it.  They  rejected  the 
tempting  offers  of  the  Persian  commander,  who 
hoped  to  detach  them  from  4he  Hellenic  alli- 
ance. He  again  took  possession  of  the  city  in 
the  summer  of  479  B.  0.  The  Spartans,  who 
had  been  selfish  and  lukewarm,  were  now 
thoroughly  roused  to  their  danger,  and  harried 
a  large  army  to  the  fix>ntiers,  and  Mardonios 
retreated  into  Bcsotia.  The  battle  of  Flatsa, 
and  the  death  of  Mardonius,  put  an  end  to  all 
further  danger  for  the  present  The  bray^ 
and  magnanimity  of  the  Athenians  dortog 
these  severe  struggles,  justly  gave  them  a  most 
commanding  position  among  the  Greek  states, 
and  laid  Uie  foundation  of  the  hegemo- 
ny, or  headship,  which  they  exercised  dwm 
the  interval  between  the  Persian  invasion  and 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Many  of  the  Greek  states 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgsan, 
formed  a  leamQ  for  the  common  defence,  and 
acknowledged  the  leadership  of  Athens,  hj 
agreeing  to  pay  a  contribution  of  money  or 
ships,  she  undertaking  the  duty  of  protectiog 
them,  by  her  powerful  fleet,  against  the  barba* 
rians.  This  was  called  the  confederacy  d 
Deloe,  because  the  contributions  were  to  be  d^ 
posited  there,  under  the  charae  of  certain  oi- 
cers  called  HeUenotamiie.  The  contribntions 
were  at  first  assessed  by  Aristides,  whose  repu- 
tation for  justice  commanded  the  confidence  of 
all.  In  470  B.  0.  the  island  of  Scyros  was  cod- 
quered  and  colonized  by  Cimon,  and  the  bones 
of  Theseus  carried  thence  to  Athens,  by  com- 
mand of  an  oracle.  They  were  pkced,  with 
solemn  ceremonies,  in  the  consecrated  precincts 
of  the  Theseum,  a  temple  erected  in  honor  of 
the  national  hero,  and  to  this  day  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  re- 
building of  Athens  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with 
stronger  defences,  excited  trie  jealousy  of  the 
.^Iginetans  and  the  Spartans,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  interfere.    These  were  frustrated 
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by  the  policy  of  Theraistocles.     The  citj  was 
sarronndcd  by  massiye  walls,  the  fleet  was  in- 
creased, the  harbors  of  Piraans  and  Mnnyohia 
were  fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  vast  ruins 
of  which  remain  to  this  day.    The  walls  of 
Athens,  inclosing  the  Asty,  or  town  proper,  in- 
cluded the  Hosenm,  the  Pnyz,  the  Areopagns, 
the  Acropolis,  extended  north-east  nearly  to  the 
footof  Lycabettns,  probably  crossed  the  Hissas, 
enclosed  the  Stadinm,  recrossed  the  Ilissns  at  a 
point  south  of  the  Acropolis,  and  then  ran 
west  of  the  hills  above  mentioned.    There  is, 
however,  a  difference  of  opinion  among  anti- 
quaries as  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  walk, 
and  their  extent,  bnt  as  no  trace  of  them  now 
remains,  the  only  mode  of  coming  to  a  probable 
conclusion  is  by  carefhlly  studying  the  topograph- 
ical hints  of  the  ancient  authors.   The  line  above 
indicated  seems  to  answer  best  all  the  condi- 
tioDsof  the  problem.  Forchhammer.  the  eminent 
German,  and  Col.  Leake,  the  admirable  author 
of  the  topography  of  Athens,  are  the  principal 
modem  authorities.  Col.  Leake  gives  the  walls  a 
less  extent,  especially  on  the  southern  side,  but 
the  views  of  Forchhammer  have  been  gener- 
ally acquiesced  in.    Among  the  ancients,  the 
most  exact  description  of  the  walls,  as  they 
stood  at  the  opening  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
is  that  given  by  Thucydides  (lib.  ii.  18).    The 
long  walls,  coimecting  the  city  with  Pineus 
and  Phalemm,  were  commenced  in  457  B.  0. 
and  completed  in  the  following  year,  the  object 
being  to  surround  the  port,  town,  and  the  city 
with  an  unbroken  series  of  fortifications.    At  a 
later  period,  an  intermediate  wall,  parallel  to 
the  northern  or  Pirsaic  wall,  at  the  distance  of 
650  feet  was  built,  under  the  direction  of  Peri- 
cles, and  the  southern,  or  Phaleric  wall,  seems 
to  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.    A  car- 
riage road  from  Pirseus  to  Athens  was  con- 
structed between  the  long,  or  parallel  walls, 
and  houses  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  spaces 
at  the  sides.    The  length  of  the  wall  surround- 
ing the  city  was  about  8  miles,  the  Pineic  and 
Mnnychian  walls  about  as  much  more,  and  the 
long  walls  about  4j.    Considerable  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  number,  position,  and  names  of 
the   city    gates.     The    names    of   11   have 
heen  preserved,  and  the   situation  of  some 
of  them  has  been  made  out  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  probability.     The  g^tes  mentioned  are 
the  Dipylum,  the  Sacred  ^te,  the  Pineic  g^te, 
the  Mel itian  gate,  the  Itonian  gate,  the  gate  of 
Biochares,  the  Diomeian  gate,  the  Herian  gate, 
the  Acharnian  gate,  the  Equestrian  gate,  or  the 
gate  of  iEgsBus.    The  first  4  were  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  city ;  tlie  Itonian  on  the  south- 
ern; the  gate  of  Diochares,  and  the  Diomeian, 
on  the  eastern ;  and  the  8  last  mentioned  in  the 
list  on  the  northern  side. — ^The  progress  of 
Athens  in  letters  and  arts,  in  the  pericxl  of  her 
hegemony,  was  wonderful ;  but  the  most  bril- 
liant age  of  her  brilliant  career  was  that  of 
Pericles,  who,  bom  of  the  noblest  Athenian 
lineage,  and  educated  under  the  ablest  masters, 
came  forward  as  a  popular  leader  in  469  B.  0. 
TOL.  n. — 18 


He  was  the  most  eloquent  in  public  debate;  the 
most  accomplished  in  literary  and  philosophical 
acquirements ;  the  most  far-seeing  and  profound 
of  all  the  statesmen  of  his  time.  He  com- 
manded several  military  expeditions,  and  ex- 
hibited the  qualities  of  a  consummate  general. 
He  had  a  handsome  and  dignified  person,  a 
sweet  and  powerful  voice,  and  a  most  persuasive 
manner.  Aristophanes  says,  *'fae  thundered 
and  lightened  and  stirred  up  all  Greece."  Of 
his  eloquence,  only  a  few  sentences,  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  remain,  if  we  except  the  speeches  re- 
corded in  Thucydides,  which  do  not  purport  to 
be  literally  such  as  he  delivered  them.  The 
best  character  of  this  great  man  is  the  one 
drawn  briefiy  and  tersely  by  Thucydides.  "  The 
cause  of  his  influence,"  says  that  great  writer, 
^*  was  that,  powerful  in  dignity  of  character  and 
wisdom,  and  having  conspicuously  shown  him- 
self the  most  inoormptible  of  men,  he  curbed 
the  people  freely,  and  led  them  instead  of 
being  led  by  them.  For  he  did  not  speak  to 
their  present  favor,  endeavoring  to  ffain  power 
by  unbecoming  means,  but  dared  to  brave  their 
anger  while  holding  fast  to  his  own  dignity  and 
honor.  The  constitution  was  a  democracy  in 
word;  but  in  &ct  it  was  the  government  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizen."  With  slight 
interruptions,  the  administration  of  Perides,  as 
we  may  call  it,  lasted  fh>m  469  to  429  B.  0.~ 
the  long  period  of  40  years.  The  government 
was  earned  on  through  the  usual  agencies. 
Pericles  held  no  permanent  office,  though  he 
was  often  appointed  to  places  of  trust  and  hon- 
or by  the  popular  vote.  He  maintained  his 
lofty  station  solely  by  the  force  of  character, 
and  by  extraordinary  ability.  In  his  time, 
every  branch  of  literature  flourished.  The 
great  names  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  in  dramatic  poetry;  of  Pnidias 
and  his  school  in  plastic  art ;  of  Anaxagorasand 
Bocrates  in  philosophy,  are  connected  with  this 
period.  The  treasury  of  Delos  was  removed  to 
Athens,  the  amount  of  contributions  increased 
beyond  the  assessment  of  Aristtdes,  and  the 
Athenians,  having  assumed  the  protection  of 
the  confederacy,  assumed  also  the  right  of  using 
the  fhndsfor  any  purpose  they  pleased.  The 
policy  of  Pericles  was  to  make  Atnens  not  only 
the  political  head  of  the  states,  but  the  centre 
of  art  and  literature — ^the  school  of  civilization. 
Public  buildings  of  extraordinary  splendor 
were  erected  by  the  ablest  architects.  The 
temple  of  Theseus  was  already  completed,  the 
exquisite  little  temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory, 
on  the  right  of  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis, 
was  probably  built  in  the  time  of  Cimon. 
The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  begun 
by  the  PisistratidsB,  had  been  neglected,  and 
was  not  yet  finished.  The  great  struc- 
tures of  the  Peridean  age  were,  the  Odeum, 
finished  444  B.  0.,  the  Parthenon,  887  B.  0.,  the 
Propylssa,  482  B.  C,  the  Erechtheum,  which 
was  not  quite  completed  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  magnificent  sys- 
tem of  public  works  was  under  the  general  su- 
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perintendenoe  of  the  sculptor  Phidias.  The 
architects  of  the  Parthenon  were  Ictinns  and 
OflJIicrates.  Mnesicles  was  the  hoilder  of  the 
Propylaaa.  Platarch  gives  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  busy  aspect  of  the  city  while  these 
works  were  going  on:  ^^Then  the  mechanics 
were  not  wiUiout  their  share  of  the  pnblio 
money,  nor  vet  received  it  to  maintcdn  them  in 
idleness.  By  the  bailding  of  great  edifices 
which  require  many  arts  and  a  long  time  to  fin- 
ish them,  they  had  equal  claims  to  be  recom- 
pensed out  of  the  treasury  with  the  mariners, 
soldiers,  and  garrison  troops,  though  they  stirred 
not  from  the  city.  For  the  different  materials, 
such  as  stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cy- 
press, furnished  employment  to  cupentera, 
moulders,  braziers,  stonecutters,  goldsmiths, 
ivory  painters,  turners,  fancy  workers,  and 
other  artisans;  those  employed  in  transporting 
the  materials  by  sea,  such  as  merchants,  sailors, 
and  pilots ;  and  those  employed  on  land,  such 
as  wheelwrights,  wagoners,  drivers,  rope- 
makers,  linen-workers,  leather-cutters,  road- 
makers,  iron  founders,  and  every  art  and  trade 
had  its  subordinates  ranged  in  proper  order,  to 
execute  the  commissions,  like  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  a  general.  Thus,  bv  the  exercise 
of  these  different  trades,  was  plenty  diffused 
among  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition." 
The  works  of  Phidias  are  still  the  teachers  of 
the  purest  principles  of  sculpture.  The  Parthe- 
non reveals  perfections  in  artistic  skill  and 
the  practical  application  of  scientific  nrinciples, 
which  have  never  been  approached  in  any 
modem  structure.  The  buildings  of  the  Acrop- 
olis^ and  the  innumerable  other  works  of  art 
which  were  accumulated  there^  made  that  rocky 
height  not  only  the  centre  of  Hellenic  religion, 
but  the  noblest  gallery  of  art  in  the  ancient  or 
modem  world.  The  embellishment  of  the  city 
and  the  progress  of  its  political  power,  as  weU 
as  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  were  intermpt* 
ed  by  the  fatal  Peloponnesian  war.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  Sparta  was  excited  by  the  overshadow- 
ing power  of  her  ancient  rival  The  hostile 
feeling  was  increased  by  enmity  of  race,  the 
Spartans  being  the  conspicuous  representatives 
of  the  Dorian  stock,  ana  the  Athenians  of  the 
Ionian ;  and  by  differences  of  political  organi- 
zation and  domestic  institutions.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  characters,  and  the  respective 
influences  under  which  they  were  moulded,  are 
nowhere  so  ably  drawn  as  in  the  funeral  ora- 
tion by  Pericles.  The  orator,  while  commend- 
ing the  generous  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  Athe- 
nian institutions,  silently  points  to  the  opposite 
characteristics  of  those  of  Sparte.  The  citizens 
not  only  enjoyed  an  equality  of  rights  before  the 
law,  but  cherished  a  noble  confidence  in  each 
other  in  private  life ;  they  cultivated  obedience  to 
the  magistrate,  and  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  which 
submitted  to  the  unwritten  laws  of  noble  conduct, 
both  from  the  self-respect  of  gentlemen,  and  from 
a  sensibility  to  the  shame  attached  to  their  viola- 
tion by  public  opinion.  "  For  such  a  country  the 
heroes  of  past  ages  laid  down  their  lives,  receiving 


a  most  distin^^hed  sepulchre,  not  so  much  that 
in  which  their  bodies  he  buried  as  that  in  which 
their  glory,  on  every  occasion  of  word  or  deed, 
shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  For 
of  illustrious  men  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepul- 
chre, signalized  not  alone  by  the  inscription  of 
the  column  in  their  native  land,  but  in  lands 
not  their  own,  by  the  unwritten  memory  which 
dwells  with  every  man,  of  the  spirit  more  than 
the  deed."  The  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out 
481  B.  0.  The  Lacedemonian  troops  ravaged 
the  pliun  of  Athens,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  crowded  into  the  city.  In  the  next 
year,  480  B.  C,  a  secoqd  invasion  took  place, 
and  the  plague,  sopowerfnUy  described  by  Thn- 
cydides,  carried  off  not  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
inhabitants,  beside  causing  the  most  frightful 
demoralization.  The  children  of  Pericles  were 
among  the  early  victims,  and  the  great  states- 
man himself  was  carried  off  in  the  following 
year,  leaving  no  one  to  take  his  place.  "  Those 
who  came  after  him,"  says  Thucydides,  "  being 
more  on  an  equality  with  one  another,  and  each 
eager  to  -stand  foremost,  made  it  their  aun  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  tne  people,  and  to  this 
object  sacrificed  the  public  interest"  This  is 
not  the  place  to  relate  the  varying  fortunes  of 
this  long  and  most  disastrous  war — ^the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  Athens  to  Les'bos ;  to  Sphac- 
teria;  to  Thrace ;  the  trace  for  &  year ;  the  ban- 
i^ment  of  Thucydides,  who  afterward  made  his 
name  immortal  by  his  history ;  the  truce  agreed 
upon  for  50  years,  which  lasted  only  nominally 
7  years,  and  really  hardly  one ;  the  expedition 
to  Sicily,  which  commenced  with  so  much  pomp 
and  splendor,  and  such  vaunting  expectations, 
and  ended  so  deplorably  in  the  third  year;  the 
occupation  of  Deceleia  by  the  Lacedsdmonians ; 
the  revolt  of  Lesbos;  the  overthrow  of  the 
democracy,  and  the  establishment  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Four  Hundred;  the  battle  of  Argin- 
US89,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  generals; 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  i£gospotami, 
which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Athena  in  404 
B.  0.,  to  the  Spartan  general  Lysander.  The 
democracy,  which  had  been  restored,  was  again 
abolished,  and  a  government  of  Thirty  establish- 
ed, under  the  control  of  Sparta,  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  cruelties  and 
excesses  of  this  odious  oligarchy  are  related  by 
Xenophon,  who  took  up  the  history  of  Athens 
at  the  point  where  that  of  Thucydides  breaks 
off.  The  walls  of  Athens  were  demolished  by 
the  LaoedsemonianS)  the  arsenals  and  docks  at 
Pir89us  destroyed,  and  the  political  exiles  &- 
vorable  to  oligarchy  were  restored.  But  the 
period  of  oligarchicid  tyranny  was  destined  to 
be  short  A  body  of  exiles,  headed  by  Thrasj- 
bulus,  were  concentrated  at  Phyle,  one  of  the 
frontier  fortresses  in  the  pass  of  Mt.  Fames; 
from  thence  they  proceeded  to  Piraous  and 
defeated  Oritias  and  his  troops,  and  finally 
overthrew  the  Thirty  and  restored  the  reign  of 
the  ancient  laws.  But  the  disasters  of  Athens 
in  this  terrible  war  struck  so  deeply  at  the  roots 
of  her  power  and  greatness  that  she  never  fully 
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recovered  from  them.  Thencefortib  her  career, 
thoagh  glorioQS  in  man7  respects,  and  thongh 
her  inflaenoe  was  partially  restored,  was  one 
of  struggle  against  snperior  and  hostile  forces. 
Yet  it  is  singolar  that  the  intellectual  aotiv- 
itj  of  this  highly  gifted  race  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  abated  even  daring  the  most 
ealamitons  years  of  the  war.  Dramatic  and 
lyric  contests  for  the  prize  took  place  yearly ; 
the  splendid  games  and  the  religious  pomps  were 
celebrated ;  the  arts  were  caltivated  and  prac- 
tised, as  if  no  external  troubles  were  exhaust- 
ing the  resources  of  the  state,  and  preparing 
her  downfall  And  after  the  war  was  over, 
and  the  democracy  was  restored,  the  city  was 
again  as  before  the  centre  of  cultivated  so- 
dety:  the  favorite  bifeae  of  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, and  the  school  of  the  arts.  Political 
eloquence  flourished  even  with  greater  brillian- 
cy than  in  the  days  of  the  Attic  supremacy; 
for  in  the  next  great  struggle,  the  genius  of 
Demosthenes  shone  with  unrivalled  splendor. 
Dicsarchns,  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and 
Demosthenes,  and  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
*^  Life  of  Hellas,"  says  in  a  fragment  of  that 
book,  that  Athens  was  ill  snppli^  with  water, 
and  trr^nlar,  on  account  of  its  antiquity;  the 
houses  (t.  e.  the  private  dweUings)  generally 
mean  and  insignincant ;  so  that  a  stranger 
would  at  first  hardly  believe  this  to  be  the  cel- 
ebrated eltj  of  Athens.  But  when  he  should 
behold  the  superb  theatre ;  the  costly  temple  of 
Athena,  called  the  Parthenon,  overhanging  the 
theatre;  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  which 
though  unfinished,  fills  &e  beholder  with 
amazement  by  the  magnificence  of  its  plan ;  the 
three  gymnasia,  the  s^cademy,  the  lyceum,  and 
the  <^osar^es,  all  of  them  shaded  with  trees, 
and  embellished  with  grassy  lawns;  havinff 
witnessed  the  haunts  of  the  philosophers,  and 
the  various  schools,  and  the  festive  scenes  by 
which  the  oares  of  life  are  cheated  of  their  prey, 
he  would  have  another  impression,  and  would 
believe  that  this  was  in  very  truth  the  famous 
city  of  Athens.  The  hospitalities  of  the  citizens 
make  the  stay  of  the  stranger  agreeable.  The 
city  abounds  with  supplies  for  every  want,  and 
the  means  of  gratifying  every  desire.  The 
neighboring  towns  are  but  suburbs  of  Athens. 
The  inhabitants  are  forward  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  any  artist;  and  though  among  the 
Attics  there  are  busy-bodies  and  gossips,  who 
pass  their  time  in  spying  out  the  way  of  life  of 
strangers,  yet  the  genuine  Athenians  are  mag- 
nanimons,  simple  in  manners,  trusty  fHends, 
and  accomplished  critics.  In  the  arts,  in  short, 
as  much  as  other  cities  excel  the  country  in  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  so  much  does  Athena  sur- 
pass all  other  cities.    As  Lysippus  says: 

Hast  BoC  Men  Athens,  then  thon  art  a  log, 
Haa  aeen  and  not  been  oharmed,  thoa  art  an  aas. 

—The  period  between  408  B.  0.  and  S60  6.  0., 
usually  defflgnated  as  that  of  the  Spartan  and 
Thebfui  supremacy,  is  signalized  by  the  extra- 
ordinary adventures  of  Xenophon,  the  Athe- 
nian, in  the  expedition  of  Gyrus  the  younger. 


and  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the 
war  of  the  Lacedieroonians,  under  AgesUaus,  in 
Asia  Minor;  the  Corinthian  war;  the  p^ace 
negotiated  by  Antalcidas  and  bearing  his  name 
in  history,  8o7  B.  0. ;  the  partial  reorganization 
of  the  Athenian  confederacy ;  and  by  numer- 
ous distant  expeditions,  both  by  the  Lace- 
demonians and  the  Athenians.  The  principles 
of  the  new  confederacy  were  substantially  the 
same  with  that  of  Delos.  The  states  and 
cities  composing  it  were  to  be  politically  in- 
dependent, and  the  common  affairs  were  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  deputies, 
meeting  in  congress  at  Athens.  Demosthenes 
was  bom  in  the  Deme  of  Paania,  near 
Athena,  in  882  B.  0.,  the  year  of  the  first 
attack  upon  the  Olynthians  by  the  Spartans. 
Isocrates,  the  Athenian  rhetorician,  was  writing 
and  publishing  his  political  discourses,  espe- 
cially the  elaborate  eulogy  on  Athens  and 
her  institutions,  entitled  the  Panegyrteus,  In 
861  B.  0.  a  general  peace  was  concluded 
by  consent  of  lul  parties  except  the  Laceda- 
monians;  but  in  the  following  year,  the 
Athenians  went  to  war  with  the  Olynthians^ 
for  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,  and  this  war 
brought  them  into  collision  with  the  fbrmidable 
power  of  Macedonia,  under  the  able  lead  of 
rhilip,  and  after  his  death,  under  that  of  his 
still  abler  son,  Alexander.  The  period  of  strug- 
gle between  Athens  and  the  Macedonian  power, 
is  not  only  very  important  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  but  in  some  respects  is  the  most  brilliant 
for  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  great 
Athenian  leaders.  Political  eloquence,  which 
had  long  flourished  under  the  influence  of  the 
democratical  constitution  of  Athens,  reached 
and  passed  its  culminating  point,  in  the  ora- 
tions of  the  political  leaders,  which  fortunately 
have  come  down  to  us.  Of  course,  those  of 
Demosthenes  stand  at  the  head,  not  only  of 
Gb^ek  and  Roman  eloquence,  but  of  the  politi- 
dd  eloquence  of  the  free  nations  of  modem 
Europe.  Philip  and  Demosthenes  were  proba- 
bly bom  in  the  same  year,  882  B.  0.  Philip 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  at  the 
age  of  28,  and  in  the  same  year  Amphipolis 
was  declared  a  free  city,  and  peace  was  made 
in  859  B.  0.  In  the  next  two  years  Amphipo- 
lis was  taken ;  the  Athenians  sent  an  expedition 
to  Eubosa;  Chios,  Rhodes,  Byzantium  revolted 
firom  Athens ;  the  Phocians  seized  Delphi ;  and 
the  so-cdled  Sacred  War  commenced.  In  866 
B.  0.  Alexander  was  born,  and  Potidaa  was 
taken  by  Philip.  In  856  B.  0.  the  war  between 
Athens  and  her  former  allies  was  concluded, 
and  in  the  following  year,  864  B.  0.,  Demos- 
thenes began  his  career  as  a  rhetor  or  states- 
man, and  made  public  speeches  in  the  as- 
semblies at  the  age  of  28,  having  already  ap* 
peared  before  the  dicasteriesL  or  courts,  in 
several  civil  causes.  He  had  eaucated  himself 
carefblly  for  a  political  career,  although  he  had 
been  left  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age,  and  his  in- 
heritance had  been  partly  squandered  by  his 
fiiithless  guardians.    The  first  exhibition  of  his 
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remarkable  ability  was  given  as  soon  as  be 
reached  the  legal  age,  ia  the  profiecution  of  his 
gaardians.  The  argaroents  delivered  by  him 
before  the  court  are  distinguished  by  deamess 
of  statement,  chasteness  of  style,  and  logical 
power.  Iliey  are  bosiness  speeches,  and  give 
ns  not  only  a  high  idea  of  the  talent  of  the 
yoang  pleader,  bat  of  the  sedate  and  rational 
proci^ings  of  the  oonrt  before  which  the  canse 
was  tried.  Of  the  special  studies  of  Demos- 
thenes, we  know  but  little.  In  the  oration  on 
the  Crown,  he  speaks  of  his  early  education  as 
being  that  of  an  Athenian  gentleman  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of 
Flato,  whom  he  knew  personally  and  esteemed ; 
and  that  he  was  instructed  by  Isffius,  whose 
style  was  apparently  the  model  on  which  the 

Seeches  against  his  guardians  were  composed, 
e  became  a  member  of  the  BouU,  in  854  B.  0., 
and  in  the  same  year  delivered  several  public 
orations.  At  a  very  early  period  he  took  the 
ground  of  uncompromising  hostility  against  the 
encroachments  of  King  Philip,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  very  ableu  ambitions,  and  unscrupulous 
enemy  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of 
Greece.  In  the  contest  that  ensued,  he  never 
dirank  from  the  perils  of  his  position.  The 
threats  of  domestic  factions,  the  slanders  \>f 
private  and  public  foes,  the  offers  of  the  rich, 
the  blandishments  of  Philip's  agents,  had  no 
power  to  seduce  the  incorruptible  integrity  of 
the  great  Athenian.  In  youth  he  had  been  of 
feeble  health ;  he  had  a  voice  of  no  very  pleas- 
ant quality,  and  defects  of  enunciation,  both 
of  which  seemed  to  disqualify  him  from  taking 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  Pnyz,  if  not  from 
pleading  in  the  courts.  But  he  had  received  at 
his  birth  a  genius  which  no  physicd  difficulties 
could  stifle.  His  mind  was  dear  and  strong, 
and  was  well  trained  by  careful  study.  His 
passions  were  subdued  to  his  will  by  the  austerest 
temperance ;  so  that^  in  after  years,  his  profli- 
gate opponents  taunted  him  with  being  a  water- 
drinker.  Strenuous  industry  conquered  his 
physical  deflciendes.  The  lessons  of  a  noble 
philosophy,  harmonizing  with  the  natural  lofti- 
ness of  his  character,  gave  him  a  grand  style 
of  tliought,  and  inspired  him  with  a  profound 
contempt  for  baseness  and  cowardice  of  senti- 
ment, and  weakness  of  action.  He  had  formed 
in  his  mind  an  august  image  of  his  country  and 
her  ancestral  glories ;  and  as  he  looked  around 
him  from  the  Bema,  the  spirits  of  the  great 
men  who  had  stood  on  that  spot^  and  whose 
genius  had  made  Athens  what  she  was — ^the 
glory  of  the  Hellenic  world — seemed  to  lift 
him  above  all  sdfish  aspirations,  and  to  inspire 
that  sublime  political  morality,  which  even  now 
elevates  the  soul  of  the  reader.  The  sentiments 
of  national  and  personal  honor,  tlie  duty  of  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  illustrious  forefathers, 
of  maintfdning  the  proud  position  once  taken  as 
the  unshrinking  defender  of  the  freedom  of 
Greece,  and  of  leaving  the  consequences  in 
the  hand  of  God,  were  never  more  boldly 


prodaimed  than  in  his  great  oratioiis.  The 
style  of  Demosthenes  is  the  num  DemostheDes. 
Simple,  but  at  times  rising  into  the  loftiest 
regions  of  doquence;  calm  generally,  bot  im- 
passioned when  the  occasion  justifies  passioa- 
ate  expression;  nervous;  with  never  a  soper- 
fluous  word ;  never  wandering  into  loose  dedaou- 
lion ;  sparing  of  ornament,  according  to  the  most 
rigid  requirements  of  Attic  taste;  but  fiometimea 
employing  a  striking  and  beautiful  fignre, 
which  not  only  electnfies  the  imagination,  bat 
enlightens  the  reason ;  severely  logical,  and  ei- 
hibiting  every  turn  of  the  thought  throogh  its 
texture ;  as  transparent  as  the  stream  from  the 
crystal  fountain ;  the  style  of  Demosthenes  is  ' 
the  highest  perfection  of  human  speech,  the  ad- 
miration of  critics,  the  despair  of  imitators.  The 
style  of  Demosthenes  was  Demosthenes,  and  it 
was  with  this  marvellous  genius,  and  the  intel- 
lectual armor  which  that  genius  wielded,  en- 
forced by  incorruptible  patriotism,  and  oonrage 
that  never  quailed,  capacity  for  labor  that 
never  wearied,  liberality  that  never  was  ex- 
hausted, pas^onate  love  of  Athens  that  never 
grew  cold,  boldness  of  determination  that  never 
hesitated  when  the  judgment  was  once  decided, 
— it  was  with  this  formidable  array  of  hostfle 
forces,  gathered  and  concentrated  in  one  slen- 
der, nervous  man,  that  tlie  wealth  and  milituy 
power,  and  despotic  will  of  Philip,  had  to  con- 
tend. In  some  respects  tiie  contest  was  unequal ; 
but  not  so  unequal  as  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented. Honor,  truth,  eloquence,  genina,  in- 
corruptible  integrity,  unsednced  patriotisni, 
are  mighty,  and  must  in  the  end  prevail  The 
disastrous  battle  of  Chnronea,  which  killed 
with  report  Isocrates,  the  old  num  eloquent, 
placed  the  fortunes  of  HeDas  in  the  control  of 
Philip;  and  kter  still,  after  the  death  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  the  mercenaries  of  the  Macedo- 
nian pursued  the  exiled  Demosthenes  to  his 
asylum  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  at  GalBorea, 
from  which  he  could  see  the  shore  of  Attica. 
His  asylum  was  violated;  be  swallowed  poison 
and  escaped  the  insults  of  his  enemies  by 
death.  How  stands  the  case  now?  How  stand 
the  mighty  combatants  before  the  tribonal  of 
posterity?  Whose  influence  is  now  felt  for 
good?  Which  has  gained  the  victory  in  the 
course  of  the  ages,  and  on  the  battle-ground  of 
history  ?  The  particulars  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Athens  and  Macedonia  belong  to  the 
general  history  of  Greece,  rather  than  to  the 
sketch  of  Athens,  which  is  all  we  can  give 
here.  But  the  life  and  labors  of  the  great  ora- 
tor and  statesman  are  so  identified  with  the 
illustrious  city,  that  so  grand  a  figure  oonld 
not  be  omitted,  even  in  this  brief  gluice  at  her 
fortunes.  The  battle  of  Ohssronea,  between 
the  army  of  Philip  on  the  one  side,  and  m  • 
combined  forces  of  Athens  and  Thebes  on  the 
other,  was  fought  in  838  B.  0.  When  the 
news  arrived  at  Athens,  it  produced  the  hve- 
liest  alarm.  Measures  were  instantly  taken  to 
place  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  l>emo«- 
thenes  was  elected  superintendent  of  fortioca- 
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tiona,  In  esreoating  tbe  works  oommitted  to 
his  charge,  he  added  a  considerable  anm  from 
his  private  fortane  to  the  public  appropriadons. 
He  was  also  appointed  commissioner  for  the 
purchase  of  com.  The  inhabitants  of  the  raral 
difitricts  were  sammoned  to  leave  their  resi- 
dences, and  take  refuge  either  in  the  city  or  in 
the  frontier  fortresses  of  Phyle,  ElensiS)  and 
Saoiam.  An  immediate  invasion  of  Attica 
was  expected,  and  every  thing  that  the  most 
untiring  and  fearless  energy  on  the  part  of  De- 
mosthenes oonld  do  to  meet  the  impending  dan- 
ger, was  done.  It  waa  made  a  capital  offence 
to  leave  the  city.  Either  these  vi^rons  meas- 
ures of  defence,  or  the  deep  policy  of  Philip, 
prevented  him  from  following  up  his  victory, 
and  Athena  was  spared  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 
His  immediate  aim  was  to  place  himself  at  &e 
head  of  the  united  forces  of  Greece,  and  to  in- 
vade Penia;  a  scheme  that  was  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  some  of  the  Athenian  statesmen. 
Isocrates  had  advocated  it,  pkcing  confidence 
in  tbe  intentions  of  Philip,  until  the  battle  of 
Gherones  opened  his  eyes.  But  all  these  am- 
bitious purposes  of  his  active  and  subtle  intel- 
lect were  suddenly  ended  by  his  assasnnation  at 
i£g»,  in  886  B.  0.  The  death  of  Philip,  no 
donbt,  was  felt  as  a  great  relief  by  the  party  at 
Athens,  of  which  Demosthenes  was  the  head, 
and  movements  were  initiated  to  throw  off  the 
Macedonian  supremacy.  But  Alexander,  then 
a  youth  of  20,  quickly  showed  that  his  genius 
and  his  ambition  were  quite  equal  to  his 
father's.  Demosthenes  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  heal  the  dissensions  among  the 
Greek  states,  and  to  bring  about  a  union  against 
the  Macedonians,  but  all  to  little  purpose.  Al- 
exander was  appointed  to  the  C(»nmand  of 
the  Amphictyonic  forces;  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  send  an  embas^  to  conciliate  the 
haughty  youth.  A  general  congress  at  Oorinth 
dothed  him  with  the  office  of  commander  of 
the  army  for  the  Persian  war.  Disturbances, 
however,  among  the  Triballians  and  Thracians, 
called  him  to  the  north,  and  during  his  absence 
an  insurrectionary  movement  took  place  at 
Thebes.  &vored  by  Demosthenes  and  his  party 
at  Athens.  Alexander  marched  upon  the 
doomed  city.  It  was  besieged  and  taken.  Its 
inhabitants  were  slain  or  made  slaves,  and  the 
houses,  except  that  of  the  poet  Pindar,  were 
demolished.  The  Oadmeia,  or  citadel  of  Thebes, 
was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison.  The 
snrrender  of  the  leading  Attic  orators  was  de< 
manded  by  Alexander,  but  the  demand  was  not 
pressed  to  comnliance.  Alexander  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  ana  commenced  his  career  of 
Asiatic  conquest  in  384  B.  0.  His  wonderful 
SQccesses  gave  heart  to  the  Macedonian  party 
in  the  Greek  states,  and  miuntained  an  ill- 
omened  tranquilUty  at  Athens.  The  most  im- 
portant events  were  the  trial  of  Otesiphon,  on  a 
charge,  by  iEschines,  of  violating  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  arrival  of  Haipalus  at  Athena,  a 
few  years  later,  from  Asia,  with  an  immense 
treasure,  of  which  he  had  robbed  Alexander. 


The  former  transaction  bad  its  origin  in  po- 
litical hostilities  between  Demoswenes  and 
.^schines,  as  leaders  of  opposite  parties.  The 
proceeding  was  instituted  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Ohsronea,  the  calamitous  result  of  which  was 
charged  upon  the  policy  of  Demosthenes.  Notr 
withstanding  this  apparent  disadvantage,  the 
people  retained  unshaken  their  confidence  in 
Demosthenes,  as  they  showed  by  appointing 
him  to  important  public  offices,  and  by  choosing 
him  to  deliver  the  funeral  eulogy  over  those 
who  had  fallen  on  that  disastrous  field.  But 
his  enemies  annoyed  him  by  every  form  of 
legal  persecution  that  the  laws  of  Athens  al- 
lowed. To  put  an  end  to  these  annoyances, 
Otesiphon,  a  political  friend,  proposed  that  a 
crown  be  conferred  by  the  people  of  Athens  on 
Demosthenes,  for  his  past  and  present  services 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  for  his  general  merits 
as  a  good  and  loyal  citizen.  This  was  one  of  the 
modes  of  recognizing  eminent  public  services. 
The  proposition  passed  the  preliminary  stage,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  but  before  it  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  it  was  necessary  to 
receive  the  vote  of  the  ecclesia.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  could  be  arrested  by  any  citizen  who 
should  see  fit  to  interpose,  by  the  process  called 
ypatfni  irapavofuo¥j  or  indictment  for  illegal 
propositions,  against  the  mover  of  the  meas- 
ure, on  the  ground  that  the  facts  on  which  the 
measure  was  recommended  did  not  exist.  Un- 
til this  question  was  judicially  decided,  the 
original  proposition  for  bestowing  the  crown 
was  suspended.  Otesiphon  was  the  nominal 
object  of  the  prosecution,  but  the  real  motive 
was  to  ruin  Demosthenes^  by  a  sweeping  assault 
upon  his  public  and  private  character.  The  ac- 
tual trial,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  now  possible 
fully  to  explain,  was  not  held  for  several  years. 
The  exact  time  when  it  took  phice  is  uncertain^ 
but  the  probability  is  that  al>out  8  years  were 
allowed  to  pass  bef<M*e  the  final  batde  was 
foudit.  If  tnis  opinion  is  correct^  the  trial  was 
hela  in  880  B.  0.  At  this  moment,  Alexander 
was  in  the  full  flush  of  his  eastern  conquests,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  reason  for  selecting  that 
time  to  bring  the  Question  to  a  Judicial  decision. 
The  partisans  of  tne  Macedonian  interest  were, 
oi  course,  in  full  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
their  position,  and  no  more  fSavorable  time 
could  be  anticipated  for  the  overthrow  of  their 
enemies.  Mean  time  the  rumor  of  the  proceed- 
ing had  gone  abroad  all  over  the  Hellenic 
world.  The  greatness  of  the  interests  at  stakei 
and  the  overbearing  importance  of  the  poiitical 
questions  involved,  the  £Eune  of  the  rival  onr 
tors,  and  the  wonderftd  attractions  of  eveiy 
description  which  the  city  of  Athens  held  out 
to  visitors,  drew  a  larger  crowd  thither  than 
had  ever  assembled  on  any  similar  occasion. 
The  mimic  interests  of  the  tragic  stage  filled 
the  city  every  spring  with  the  lovers  of  letters 
and  art^  at  the  Dionysiac  festival,  but  here  was 
a  deeper  and  more  moving  tragedy  than  those 
of  the  line  of  Atreus  or  Pelops;  here  was  a 
ptofbunder  interest  than  the  woes  of  <fidipu% 
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or  the  heroiflm  of  Antigone ;  here  was  the  liy* 
ing  interest  of  great  principles,  the  fates  of  Hy- 
ing and  illastrioas  men  ;  the  stirring  appeals  of 
the  most  manrellous  powers  of  oratory,  inspired 
by  personal  passions,  by  hopes  and  fears,  by 
love  of  country  and  dread  of  slavery,  by  rever- 
ence for  the  past  and  the  prospect  of  glory  in 
the  fntore.  No  wonder  every  man  of  UeUenio 
enlture,  every  man  with  a  drop  of  Hellenio 
blood  in  hb  veins,  shotdd  be  eager  to  witness 
such  a  scene.  iEschines  brought  to  the  contest 
distingui^ed  ability,  a  powerful  voice,  well- 
trained  action,  great  legal  aontenesa,  wonderful 
skill  in  the  enforcing  of  special  points,  a  perfect 
mastery  of  all  the  topics  of  personal  attack,  re- 
sentment from  past  conflicts,  and  the  sense 
that  his  position  and  influence  as  a  pubUc  man 
hung  upon  the  chances  of  succeas.  Demos- 
thenes brought  the  inspiring  consciousness  of  a 
life  consecrated,  with  no  divided  purpose,  to 
the  highest  good  of  his  country.  Heieltthat, 
as  ftEur  as  he  was  ocmoemed,  she  had  never  lost 
her  honor ;  that  no  opportunity  had  been  omit- 
ted by  him,  to  remind  his  countrymen  of  their 
duties  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
themselves;  that  he  had  never  counselled  a 
mean  action,  an  action  that  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  loftiest  principles  of  public  and  pri- 
vate honor.  He  felt  that  his  long  politicallife 
would  bear  a  review,  and  come  out  unharmed 
from  the  fiercest  hostile  attack ;  and  he  felt  full 
confidence  in  the  noble  sentiments  of  his  country- 
men, whom  he  had  not  flattered  in  his  public 
addresses,  but  had  often  sternly  rebuked.  He 
knew  they  understood  him,  and  appreciated  his 
courage,  his  integrity,  his  disuiterestedness,  the 
austerity  of  his  morals,  his  lofty  standard  of 

Sublic  conduct,  for  IndividnaLs  and  for  states. 
[e  did  not  hesitate,  he  did  not  doubt  his  suc- 
cess, in  the  midst  of  the  disheartening  political 
circumstances  of  the  time.  He  did  not  mis- 
judge his  own  position,  he  did  not  mistake  the 
character  of  his  countrymen.  The  court  was 
crowded,  all  the  neighboring  spaces  were 
crowded  with  a  densely  packed  ana  eager  mul- 
titude. The  orators  were  th<»oughly  prepared. 
They  both  acquitted  themselves  as  they  had 
never  done  before ;  but  brilliant  as  was  the 
oration  of  ufischines,  his  great  rival  rose  to  an 
immeasurable  height  above  him.  The  clearness 
of  his  narrative,  the  force  of  his  invective,  the 
nerve  of  his  language,  the  irresistible  conclusive- 
ness of  his  argument,  the  splendor  of  his  occa- 
sional illustrations,  the  subhmity  of  his  sudden 
apostrophe  to  the  neroes  of  Marathon,  and  Sal- 
amis,  and  Platasa,  who  lay  buried  under  mon- 
uments raised  by  a  grateful  country,  the  lofty 
ethical  sentiments  breathing  through  his  ani- 
mated sentences,  produced  their  natural  effect 
npon  the  minds  of  the  dicasts,  and  iEschines 
did  not  receive  votes  enough  to  save  him  from 
the  penalty  denounced  by  the  laws  against  the 
malicious  accuser.  This  result  was  no  less  hon- 
orable to  the  people  than  to  Demosthe- 
nes, and  this  scene  clothed  the  day  with 
an    eternal  interest   for  the    statesman,  the 


idiolar,  the  moralist  It  is,  for  all  time,  oDeof 
the  most  conspicuous  glories  of  the  city  of 
Athena.  We  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  this  length, 
because  we  regard  it  as  eminentiy  obaraeteristio 
of  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  Olnstrioos 
state  in  which  it  occurred.  Harpalas  srriyed 
in  Athens  6  yeafs  after  this  memorable  trial. 
He  employed  his  stolen  gold  among  the  pop- 
ular leaders  chiefly  for  his  own  personal  8eca^ 
ity.  The  enemies  of  Demosthenes  seized  the 
opportunity  of  accusing  him  of  accepting  a 
bribe  on  this  occasion.  The  Macedonian  party 
was  stronger  than  ever  at  this  moment;  and 
notwithstanding  the  contradictory  statements 
of  his  accusers,  the  opposition  which  he  had 
made  to  the  reception  of  Harpalus,  and  the  nt* 
ter  failure  to  produce  a  sin^e  fiict  in  evidence 
against  him,  he  was  declared  guilty  by  an  over- 
awed court,  thrown  into  prison,  but  lulowed  to 
escape  with  the  connivance  of  the  magistrvtes, 
who  were  doubtless  fully  convinced  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  accusation,  and  took  this  mode 
of  absolving  themselves  for  allowing  the  tech- 
nical condemnation  of  an  innocent  man.  For 
a  time  he  resided  at  Trcezen  and  .£gina,  where 
he  passed  his  days  in  looking  across  the  sea,  to 
his  beloved  Athens.  When  the  news  of  Alex- 
ander's death  arrived,  828  B.  C,  a  fresh  at- 
tempt was  madq  to  overturn  the  Macedonian  su- 
premacy. Demosthenes,  though  in  exile,  joined 
the  ambassadors,  and  again  employed  his  match- 
less eloquence  in  patriotic  devotion  to  the  oanse  of 
his  country's  independence.  The  people  eagerij 
passed  a  decree  recalling  him  from  exile.  A 

gublio  trireme  was  sent  over  to  i^na  to  bring 
im  home.    The  whole  population  met  him  at 


PirsQUS,  and  escorted  him  in  ioy  and 
up  to  the  city.  So  nobly  did  they  atone  for 
the  momentary  timidity  of  one  of  their  oonrts; 
and  this  again  was  a  scene  highly  characteristio 
of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  people  of  Athens. 
The  contest  was  renewed.  Leosthenee,  the  Athe- 
nian, defeated  the  army  of  Antipater  the 
Macedonian  general,  at  Lunia,  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylss ;  but  the  tri- 
umph was  only  momentary ;  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Greek  forces  at  Grannon  in  Thessdy,  onoe 
more  placed  the  Macedonians  in  the  asoendant 
The  Lamian  war  closed  with  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Athens  to  Antipater.  Demo^th^ 
nes  and  the  other  orators,  who  had  made  them- 
selves  obnoxious  to  the  brutal  vengeance  of  the 
Macedonian  soldiers  of  fortune,  fled.  They  were 
torn  from  their  sanctuaries.  Hyperides  was 
cruelly  murdered  at  Athens.  Demosthenes,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  escaped  a  worse  fate 
by  taking  poison  at  Calanrea,  in  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  dying  there,  in  822  B.  0.,  at  the  age 
of  60.  The  leaders  of  the  opposite  part^,  the 
most  honorable  of  whom  was  the  austere  and 
incorruptible  Phocion,  were  treated  with  equal 
cruelty.  From  this  time,  Athens  becsme  the 
victini  of  the  contending  chiefs  of  Macedonia. 
Demetrius,  the  Phalerean,  ruled  Athens  10 
years,  supported  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  bnt 
in  806  B.  0.  Demetrius,  the  eon  of  Antigo- 
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xms,  snmamed  Polioroetes,  the  besieger  of 
cities,  was  sent  from  Ephesas  by  his  father, 
and  compelled  his  namesake,  the  Phalerean,  to 
surrender  the  citj.  The  conqueror  announced 
to  the  people  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
constitution,  and  was  the  object  of  extraordi- 
nary honors  and  the  most  degrading  flatteries, 
on  the  part  of  the  mob,  who  were  now  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  all  their  great  men 
having  disappeared  or  oerished.  Athens  con- 
tinued under  the  Macedonian  influence,  down 
to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
though  nominally  governed  by  her  own  laws, 
under  the  administration  of  her  own  magis- 
trates, and  preserving  her  ancient  customs,  rites, 
festivals,  and  ceremonies  of  eveij  description. 
In  200  B.  0^  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Rome,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  furnished  aid  to  the  Oarthaginians. 
Athens  sAffered  from  his  barbarism,  she  having 
taken  sides  with  the  Romans  in  order  to  throw 
off  his  oppression.  The  city  was  relieved  by  a 
Roman  fleet ;  bnt  before  Philip  withdrew  from 
the  siege,  he  laid  waste  the  gardens  and  sub- 
urbs, including  the  lyceum,  and  the  tombs  of 
the  Attic  heroes,  and  destroyed  the  temples  that 
stood  on  the  Attic  plain.  Philip  was  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Oynocephalss,  in  197  B.  0.,  and 
in  the  following  year  Greece  was  declared  free 
by  the  Roman  consul  Flaminins,  at  the  Isth- 
mian games.  But  war  was  again  renewed  by 
Perseus,  and  the  Macedonian  empire  was  finally 
overthrown  by  Lucius  ^milins  Panlus,  in  167 
B.  0.  In  147  B.  C,  war  broke  out  between 
the  Achssan  league  and  Rome,  but  it  was  dos- 
ed in  the  following  year  with  the  capture  and 
sack  of  Corinth,  by  the  consul  Muramius,  and 
the  year  146  B.  0.  saw  the  whole  of  Greece 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name 
of  Achaia.  Under  the  Romans,  Athens  was 
prosperous  and  respected.  She  became  the 
teacher  and  conqueror  of  her  conqnerors.  Her 
Bchools  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  were  open 
to  the  civilized  world.  The  sons  of  princes  and 
of  distinguished  Roman  citizens  were  sent  there 
to  complete  their  education  nnder  the  ablest 
masters.  Her  splendid  temples  remained  nnin- 
^nred ;  Uie  magnificence  of  the  city  had  been 
mcreased  by  the  liberality  of  foreign  potentates. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  276  B.  0.,  had  built 
a  gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus. 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamns,  in  240  B.  C,  had 
embellished  the  Acropolis  with  groups  of  stat- 
uary. In  174  B.  C,  Antiochns  Epiphanes  re- 
newed the  work  upon  the  great  temple  of 
Olvmpian  Zens ;  and  numerous  other  forei^  con- 
tributions, beside  the  single  productions  of  native 
artists,  hi  every  department  of  art— in  painting, 
statuary,  especially  the  portraits  and  statues  of 
illustrious  citizens — were  added  to  the  treasures 
of  the  city.  Athens  occasionally  suffered  dur^ 
ing  the  civil  wars.  She  took  part  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  was  besieged  and  captured  by  Sylla, 
'Who  destroyed  the  Long  Walls,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions, annihilated  the  commerce  of  Pirteus,  and 
M  the  city  so  crippled  in  all  her  resources, 


that  she  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 
When  the  orators  sought  an  interview  with  the 
ferocious  general  and  reminded  him  of  their 
past  renown,  and  the  glories  of  Marathon,  he 
gruffly  answered,  **I  was  sent  here  to  punish 
rebels,  not  to  study  history."  His  soldiers 
plundered  the  city  and  slew  the  citizens,  until 
the  tide  of  blood  flowed  into  the  Oeramicus. 
The  groves  of  the  academy  and  the  lyceum 
were  cut  down,  and  columns  were  carried  off 
from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  to  adorn 
some  public  building  at  Rome.  But  these  pub- 
lic calamities  still  left  Athens  the  distinction  of 
being  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  civilized 
world.  She  was  still  crowded  with  works  of 
art,  and  her  schools  were  still  the  resort  of  the 
highest  class  of  Roman  youth,  and  of  the  men 
of  the  largest  culture  everywhere.  Atticus,  the 
friend  of  Oicero  and  of  Pompey,  resided  tiiere 
many  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  refined  ease 
and  literary  leisure.  Oicero  sent  his  son  to 
complete  his  studies,  where  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived instruction  fh>m  the  ablest  teachen  of 
philosophy  and  eloquence.  Of  the  precious 
letters  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  his  corre- 
spondence with  Atticus,  while  in  Athens,  and 
with  his  own  son,  while  engaged  in  his  studies, 
is  among  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining. 
Oicero  repeatedly  visited  the  city.  Once,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  gates,  before  entering  he  turned 
off,  and  pursuing  the  road  through  the  olive 
grove,  north  of  the  city,  paid  his  homage  to 
the  academy,  which  the  eloquence  of  Plato  and 
a  long  line  of  eminent  successors  had  made  im- 
mortd.  It  was  fh>m  Athens  that  Sulpicins  ad- 
dressed the  letter  of  consolation  to  Oicero  on  the 
death  of  his  beloved  and  accomplished  daughter. 
Horace  and  Virgil  studied  in  Athens,  and  nurtur- 
ed their  genius  with  her  abundant  and  still  living 
literature.  The  establishment  of  the  empire 
made  but  little  difference  in  the  condition  of 
Athens.  She  still  continued  the  school  for  the 
education  of  the  high-bom  youth  of  Rome^  and 
her  literature  furnished  the  models,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  for  the  imitation  of  the  Au- 
gustan literature  of  the  imperial  city.  Her  ardsts 
were  employed  to  build  the  temples  and  chisel 
the  statues,  which  made  the  Augustan  magnifi- 
cence of  Rome.  Her  language  was  studied  and 
spoken  by  the  highest  society ;  and  in  the  Roman 
schools  Greek  was  taught  at  the  same  time  with 
the  mother  tongue.  The  transcendent  event  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  the  birth  of  Ohrist 
in  Jndsea,  and  the  planting  of  the  Ohristian  reli- 
gion. One  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions 
in  connection  with  this  event  was  the  appear- 
ance of  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  and  the  great  dis- 
course delivered  by  him  from  *'the  midst  of 
Mars  Hill  '*  to  the  assembled  philosophers  and 
citizens  there.  This  great  teacher  of  the  Ohris- 
tian £eiitii  was  familiar  with  letters  and  phil- 
osophy by  his  early  education  at  Tarsus,  wnich 
almost  rivalled  Athens,  as  a  centre  of  Greek 
learning  and  eloquence.  He  visited  Athens 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  century 
of  our  era.   Walking  in  the  agora  like  any  other 
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BfcraDger,  he  met  with  aomeof  ihephilodophen 
and  men  of  letters  who  daily  haunted  that  busy 
centre  of  Athenian  life.    According  to  the  cue- 
torn  of  the  plaoe  and  the  men,  they  fell  into  a 
diflonssion,  in  which  the  apostle,  in  his  earnest 
and  impressiye  manner,  advanced  the  new  doo- 
trines,  which  it  was  the  bnuness  of  his  life  to 
diffuse.    ThcT  were  chiefly  Stoics  and  Epica- 
leans  whom  he  encountered,  because  the  stoiL 
the  resort  of  the  former,  was  in  the  agora ;  and 
the  gardens  of  Epicums,  the  hannt  of  the  latter, 
were  not  far  off  on  the  bank  of  the  Iliasas.    The 
academy  was  distant  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
^e  city,  and  tiie  lyoenm  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  east,  so  that  the  Academics  and  Peri- 
patetics, with  whose  doctrines  he  would  most 
haye  empathized,  were  not,  at  least  in  any  oon- 
dderable  numboni  present  at  the  conyersation. 
Tet  the  cultiyated  persons  whom  the  apostle 
met  were  evidently  much  impressed  by  the  nov- 
elty of  St.  Paid's  doctrines,  and  the  solemn  earn- 
estness of  the  man.    They  courteously  invited 
him  to  ascend  the  Areopagus,  where  he  mi^ht 
speak  more  at  length,  and  where  they,  sitting 
at  ease  and  beyond  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
agora,  might  more  conveniently  hear  him.    The 
Areopagus  was  the  most  sacred  and  venerable 
root  m  the  city.    The  legendary  associations  of 
the  heroic  age,  and  of  the  most  ancient  religioui 
dnstered  around  it    Here  was  the  seat  of  the 
oldest  and  most  venerable  courts  the  members 
of  which  were  citizens  who  had  blamelessly  dis- 
charged the  highest  functions  of  the  state.    At 
its  south-eastern  angle  was  a  dark  and  solemn 
cavern,  near  which  stood  a  revered  temple  of 
the  Eumenidea,  on  the  spot  where  (Edipus  was 
mysteriously  taken  from  sight,  after  a  life  of  un- 
equalled woe,  foredoomed  by  fate.    It  was  np 
this  sacred  height  that  the  great  apostle  was 
taken  by  the  Athenian  scholars  and  sages,  and 
on  that  revered  summit,  surrounded  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  Athens^  and  under  the  soft  bine 
aky.  which  looked  down  upon  the  scene  with  its 
smiling  serenity,  that  he  delivered  that  memo- 
rable mscourse,  in  which  he  showed  the  gener- 
ous courtesy  of  the  gentleman,  the  highest  gifts 
of  the  orator,  and  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  the 
servant  of  OnrisL    We  can  form  some  judg- 
ment of  its  grand  and  impressive  character  from 
the  masterly  sketch  in  the  I7th  diapter  of  the 
Acts,  and  from  the  fact  there  recorded,  that 
among  the  inunediate  converts  to  the  fervid 
and  bold  eloquence  and  irresistible  logic  of  the 
Christian  orator,  was  one  of  the  foremost  citi- 
zens of  Athens,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The 
discourse  made  its  mark  outside  the  religious 
drdes.  The  candid  and  accomplished  LonginuS| 
born  in  the*8d  century  at  Athens,  a  follower 
and  teacher  of  the  Platonic  philosophy — so 
learned  that  he  was  called  a  living  library  and 
a  walking  museum— a  man  also  experienced  in 
effidrs-— havinff  been  the  confidential  adviser 
and  friend  of  Zenobia  the  queen  of  Palmyra — 
a  writer  whose  elegant  work  on  "Sublimity" 
is  still  one  of  the  best  manuals  of  criticism — a 
scholar,  familiar  not  only  with  Pagan,  but  with 


Jewish,  and  probably  with  whatever  Chrutin 
literature  existed  in  hb  day, — and  perhaps  pe^ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  principal  Christiu 
teachers  who  were  his  contemporaries,— oset 
this  remarkable  language,  in  a  fragment  of  ooe 
of  hiB  critical  treatises :  "  The  crowning  flower 
of  Hellenic  genius  and  eloquence  is  to  be  found 
in   Demosthenes,  Lysias,  JEschines,  AristidM, 
Timarchus.  IsocrateB,  Xenophon— to  these  I 
would  add  Paul  of  Tarsus,  one  of  the  first 
founders  of  an  unproved  doctrine."    LoDginu 
was  not  a  Christian,  as  the  last  words  of  tbb 
extract  show ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  a  gentle 
temper,  and  a  comprehensive  spirit    His  lan- 
guage shows  that  the  discourse  of  SL  Paul  had 
become  one  of  the  great  tradiUons  of  Atiienian 
eloquence,  and  that  Longinus  regarded  him  as 
worthy  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Bema.     The  scene  of  St.  Paul 
preaching  on  the  Areopagus  was  also  character- 
istic of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  citiseos  of 
Athens.     The  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  2d  century,  was  a  devoted  lover 
of  Greek  art  and  literature.    Athens  was  the 
special  object  of  hia  beneficence.  He  finished  the 
temple  of  Olympian  Zeus;  established  a  public 
library ;  built  a  pantheon  and  gymnasiam.   The 
arch  which  he  constructed  is  still  standing  near 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  0]ympieum,and  the  in- 
scription which  claims  the  south-eastern  qoarter 
of  uie  city  as  the  dty  of  Adrian  is  still  legible, 
as  well  as  that  on  the  side  toward  the  AcropoIiSi 
which  recognizes  all  that  part  as  **  Athens,  the 
city  of  Theseus."   In  the  same  century  Herodes, 
a  native  of  Marathon,  and  surnamed  Atticos,  a 
man  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  vast  wealth,  and 
educated  by  the  best  masters  of  Athens,  distin- 
guished himself,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  the 
Roman  youth — numbering  among  his  nupils 
Marcus  Aurelius  himself— but  by  the  costly  ad- 
ditions he  made  to  the  splendors  of  the  city  of 
his  choice.    He  lined  the  enormous  stadiom  of 
Lycurgns,  in  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  city, 
with  marble  seats  for  the  whole  population  d 
Athens.    He  built  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  Acropolis  the  theatre  which  bears  the  name 
of  his  wife  Reffilla.    He  left  many  literary 
works,  but  time  has  swept  them  all  away,  while 
sparing  the  monument  which  has  saved  the 
name  of  his  wife  from  oblivion.    The  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  increased  the  number  of  the 
Atiienian  schools  and  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers.    When  Pausanias  visited  Athens  in  this 
period — ^about  the  middle  of  the  2d  centary- 
the  city  must,  externally,  have  presented  its 
most  magnificent  appearance.    It  is  to  bis  care- 
ful, minute;,  tliough  somewhat  dry  details,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our.  knowledge  of 
what  ancient  Athens  was.    He  saw  the  city 
when  its  public  buildiugs  were  untouched  by 
time,  and  had  not  as  yet  fallen  under  the  hand 
of  the  spoiler.    The  works  of  the  great  artists 
which  occupied  the  Acropolis,  the  agora,  the 
temples,  and  the  streets,  were  still  standing. 
The  statue  of  Athena  Promachos  still  seemed  to 
guard  the  citadel;  Harmodius  and  Aristogitoa 
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still  stood  on  the  western  ascent  to  the  Acrop- 
olis. The  eponyiuic  heroes  still  adorned  the 
agora^  and  tne  bronze  statue  of  Demosthenes 
still  reminded  t!ie  stranger  and  the  citizen 
of  the  great  days  of  Athenian  patriotism  and 
eloquence.  Hegesiaa,  the  historian,  a  little 
later,  gave  np  the  enmneration  of  the  won- 
ders of  Athens  with  the  exclamation:  "All 
cannot  even  be  mentioned,  the  Athens  was 
built  by  the  gods,  and  by  ancestral  heroes;" 
and  Aristides,  the  rhetorician,  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  said :  ^*  The  greatness  of 
the  city  and  its  splendor  correspond  with  its 
fortune  in  other  respects,  and  with  the  great 
name  of  the  inhabitants.  Art  here  vies  with 
nature.  A  pure  and  mild  sky  encompasses  the 
land. ....  Of  art  it  is  difficult  to  select  the 
best  Here  are  the  largest  and  most  beantiful 
temples;  here  are  the  noblest  statues,  both  old 
and  new.  Were  we  to  cast  aside  its  andent  re- 
nown, its  trophies  by  land  and  by  sea,  its  orators 
and  heroea,  and  all  the  achievements  with 
which  it  has  filled  up  the  long  period  of  its  ex- 
istence, still  the  objects  we  see  before  us  now 
will  give  it  the  foremost  rank  among  all  the  cities 
in  the  world."  So  the  city  remained  for  many 
years.  About  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  the 
Qoths,  crossing  the  Hellespont  and  ^Egasan,  de- 
scended upon  Attica.  Athens  made  a  brave  de- 
fence under  the  inspiration  of  the  scholar  and 
philosopher  Dexippus.  He  addressed  the  citi- 
zens in  an  eloquent  harangue,  a  part  of  which 
has  been  preserved.  *^  I  am  resolved,"  said  the 
brave  philosopher,  ^  to  share  your  fate  in  fight- 
ing boldly  for  all  we  most  prize  on  earth ;  and 
be  assured  that,  through  me,  the  glory  of  Ath- 
ens shall  never  be  sullied.  It  becomes  us  to  r&- 
monber  the  deeds  of  our  fathers ;  to  show  our- 
selves as  an  example  of  bravery  and  freedom  to 
the  other  Greeks,  and  to  secure  to  ourselves 
in  the  present  and  future  generations  the  im- 
perishable renown  of  having  proved  by  our 
actions,  that  the  courage  of  the  Athenians  re- 
mains unbroken,  even  in  adversity.  We  march 
to  battle  to  defend  our  children  and  all  we  hold 
most  dear.  Hay  the  gods  be  our  support." 
Athens  sufiered  somewhat  at  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  but  they  were  driven  at  length  tu- 
multaously  out  of  Attica.  It  is  rekted  by  Zo- 
naras  that  one  of  the  Gothic  chiefs,  finding  a 
party  of  his  soldiers  on  the  point  of  burning  the 
libraries  of  Athens,  having  collected  the  books 
in  a  pile,  told  them  to  leave  those  things  to  the 
effeminate  Greeks,  for  the  hand  accustomed  to 
the  smoothness  of  the  papyrus  would  feebly 
grasp  the  brand  of  the  warrior.  In  A.  D.  258, 
a  few  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Goths, 
the  walls,  which  had  been  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion since  the  siege  of  Sylla,  were  repaired  by 
Valerian.  lu  A.  D.  896,  Alaric  came  down, 
like  a  storm,  from  the  North,  ravaging  fields 
and  plundering  towns  on  the  way.  He  ad- 
vanced upon  Athens,  eager  to  capture  the  city 
and  rob  the  temples.  But  he  was  disappointed. 
Bither  the  fortifications  were  too  strong  or  he 
was  too  impetuous  to  submit  to  the  slow  pro* 


gress  of  a  siege.  At  all  events,  instead  of  as- 
saulting the  city,  he  accepted  the  hospitalities 
of  the  magistrates,  and  retired  loaded  with  gifts, 
leaving  Athens  and  Attica  unharmed.  A  tra- 
dition is  recorded  by  Zosimus,  a  writer  of  the 
6th  centuiT,  that  as  Alaric  advanced  with  his 
barbarian  host^  he  beheld  Athena  Promachos 
marching  along  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  com- 
pletely armed,  as  she  was  represented  in  the 
statue  of  Phidias,  and  by  her  side  the  hero  Achil- 
les, such  as  Homer  describes  him  when  burn- 
ing to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus.  Alaric, 
frightened  by  the  sight,  abstained  from  assault- 
ing the  city,  and  sent  in  heralds  with  prop- 
ositions of  peace.  This  curious  story  may 
be  so  far  founded  in  fact^  that  to  the  super- 
stitious mind  of  the  ignorant  barbarian,  the 
armed  and  lofty  figure  of  the  goddess  appeared 
like  the  goddess  herself  guarding  her  own  cita- 
del. It  shows  at  least  that  the  statue  was 
standing  in  the  6th  century.  We  have  seen 
that  Ohristianity  was  preached  in  Athens  by  St. 
Paul,  and  that  converts  were  gained  among  the 
highest  classes.  We  have  few  details,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  new  religion  found  ad- 
herents among  thinking  men  there,  from  that 
time  forward.  The  rites  of  the  ancient  religion 
were,  however,  publicly  celebrated  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  Christianity  had  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  person  of  ConHtantine  the 
Great  The  schools  of  philosophy  continued 
down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. Athenian  learning  and  Athenian  taste 
were  still  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  and 
Athens  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  students 
of  every  rank  and  condition,  both  pagan  and 
Christian.  The  early  years  of  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian were  ^ndiously  passed  in  Athens.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Athenians  on  quitting  their  city,  he 
exclaims :  "  What  fountains  of  tears  did  I  shed, 
what  lamentations  did  I  utter,  stretching  my 
hands  up  towwd  the  Acropolis,  when  I  invoked 
and  supplicated  Athena  to  save  and  not  to 
abandon  her  servant."  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
the  great  Christian  orator,  was  one  of  the  fel- 
low-students and  friends  of  Julian,  though  af- 
terwiu*d,  when  the  latter  apostatized  from 
Christianity,  he  became  a  bitter  and  very  able 
opponent.  But  Gregory  and  BasU,  as  well  as 
Julian,  delighted  in  their  residence  at  Athens. 
They,  with  other  young  men  of  congenial  tastes> 
formed  a  society,  whidh  was  bound  together  by 
the  common  ties  of  literary  pursuits,  Christian 
faith,  and  devotion  to  a  Cnnstian  life.  '^The 
day  of  our  departure,"  says  the  former,  **  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  our  departure,  arrived 
— ^the  farewell  words,  the  attendance  to  our 
shipS)  the  last  messages,  the  lamentations,  em- 
braces, tears.  Nothing  is  so  painfbl  as  for 
fiiends  to  be  severed  from  Athens,  and  from 
each  other.  Our  companions,  and  some  of  the 
professors,  surrounded  us  and  entreated  that 
we  would  desist  from  our  purpose.  With  Basil 
it  was  inefieotual,  and  he  departed ;  while  I, 
who  felt  myself  torn  asunder  by  the  separa- 
tion, speedily  followed  him."    The  passion  of 
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Gregorj  for  Athens  was  so  straog  that  he  d^ 
lighted  in  being  called  Fhilathenffins.  In  the 
5th  century  Athens  was  deprived  of  some  of 
her  treasnres  of  art  Many  pictures  were  taken 
by  the  proconsul  from  the  Stoa  Poikile — among 
the  rest  the  paintings  of  Polygnotns,  represent- 
ing the  capture  of  Troy,  and  the  battle  of  Mar* 
athon.  The  great  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
machos  probably  disappeared  in  this  century* 
Syncsius,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  speaking  of  his 
intended  journey  to  Athens,  makes  a  sarcastic  al- 
lusion to  these  transactions.  The  letter  is  cu- 
rious also  as  exhibiting  the  regard  in  which 
Athenian  culture  was  still  held.  *^  I  shall  not 
only,"  writes  he,  "derive  this  benefit  fmm  my 
journey  to  Athens,  to  be  freed  from  my  present 
troubles,  but  I  shall  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
worship  for  their  learning,  those  who  come 
from  thence,  and  who  are  in  no  respect  superior 
to  us  common  mortals ;  certainly  not,  in  com- 
prehending Aristotle  and  Plato.  They  move 
about  among  us  like  demigods  among  mules, 
because  they  have  seen  the  academy,  the  ly- 
ceum,  the  painted  stoa,  in  which  Zeno  philoso- 
phized— ^now  tlie  painted  stoa  no  longer;  for 
the  proconsul  took  away  their  panels,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  philosophic  pride.^*  Other  pas- 
sages in  his  letters  show  in  what  esteem  the 
arts  and  handicrafts  of  Athens  were  held  in 
other  cities,  especially  Alexandria.  In  this 
same  century,  the  beautiful  Athenais,  daughter 
of  the  Athenian  philosopher  Leontius,  became 
a  Christian,  was  baptizea  at  Constantinople  un- 
der the  name  of  Eudocia,  married  the  emperor 
Theodosius  XL,  and  did  much  by  the  influence 
of  her  example,  and  by  building  churches,  to 
promote  Christianity  in  Athens,  the  local  gov- 
ernment having  recently  authorized,,  by  direo- 
tion  of  an  imperial  rescript,  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  Christianity  there.  It  appears  that 
orders  were  given  from  Constantinople  to  de- 
stroy the  pagan  temples.  Gregory  declared 
against  the  injurious  influence  of  the  idols, 
which,  according  to  him,  more  abounded  there 
than  elsewhere  in  Greece.  The  edicts  of 
the  emperors  were  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  many  of  the  temples  were  saved  by 
being  converted  into  Christian  churches.  The 
temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  was  consecrated  to 
Christ  the  Savior,  the  Parthenon  to  the  Holy 
Wisdom  (St.  Sophia),  afterward  changing  the 
designation  to  the  Panagia,  and  the  Mother  of 
God,  the  temple  of  Theseus  to  St  George  of 
Cappadocia.  Justinian,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
6th  century,  withdrew  the  salaries  from  the 
public  teachers  in  Athens,  and  prohibited  in- 
struction in  philosophy,  partly  because  the 
schools  were  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  and 
partly  to  devote  the  money  thus  saved  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  capital,  and  the  building 
of  the  church  of  St  Sophia.  From  this  time 
forward  Athens  sank  into  the  position  of  an 
obscure  provincial  town,  and  her  name  is  sel- 
dom mentioned  by  tibe  historians  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  the  eastern  empire.  We  scarcely 
hear  of  the  city  for  nearly  4  centuries.    The 


inhabitants  donbtkas  led  a  peaceftd  life;  tiie 
more  ambitious  spirits  seeking  their  fortoDcs  at 
the  imperial  oonrt  of  Constantinople.  Hea- 
thenism entirely  died  out ;  Christian]^,  under  tbe 
complicated  forms  and  liturgies  of  the  eastern 
church,  took  ita  place.  The  city  was  ftimisbed 
with  numerona  small  churches,  built  in  the  pe- 
onliar  style  of  architectore  called  Byzantine, 
and  probably  some  of  the  materials  employed 
were  taken  from  the  ancient  structures.  In  tbe 
12th  century  we  hear  of  Athens  being  taken 
and  plundered  by  R(^r,  king  ci  Sicily,  whose 
devastations  of  other  parts  of  Greece  struck  a 
severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  which  appears 
to  have  been  silently  advancing  for  2  centuriea. 
The  4th  crusade  again  brought  the  name  of 
Athens  to  the  notice  of  Europe.  Greece  was 
parcelled  out  among  the  Frankish  prioces  after 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  Otho 
de  la  Roche  was  made  duke  of  Athens  in  1305, 
and  4  successors  of  his  family  held  the  duke- 
dom until  1808.  Walter  de  Brienne  suooeedei 
He  was  overthrown  bribe  Grand  Catalan  oom- 
pany,  whose  aid  he  had  invoked.  A  duke  of 
the  Sicilian  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon  was 
invested  with  the  dignity  by  the  Catalsos,  and 
in  this  line  the  dukedom  remuned  untU  1S86. 
Six  dukes  of  the  Florentine  £ftmily<^Acci^Doli 
ruled  Athens  from  A.  D.  1386  to  A.  D.  1456. 
The  ducal  court  of  Athens  was  one  of  tbe  most 
brilliant  in  Europe.  Tbe  title  of  duke  of 
Athens  became  familiar  in  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mantic literature  of  tiie  West.  Dante,  a  con- 
temporary of  Guy  11.  and  Wadter  de  Brienne, 
calls  Theseus  il  duea  d^Atene.  Chaucer  calls 
him,  also,  the  duke  of  Athens.  And  finallT, 
in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Shakespeare  in- 
troduced the  titie  in  the  *^  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  where  Theseus,  the  conqueror  and 
lover  of  Hippolyta,  figures  again  as  dake  of 
Athena.  Muntaner,  the  quaint  old  Spanish 
chronider,  declares  that  the  Frank  chivfih7  of 
Greece  was  second  to  none  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  French  language  was  i^ken  as  well  it 
Athens  as  at  Paris.  The  Parthenon  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  service 
of  the  Roman  church  was  celebrated  in  La^ 
within  its  walls.  The  ducal  palace  was  boilt 
near  the  Propylsa,  where  the  revels  and  gaje- 
ties  of  the  court  drew  together  the  most  gallant 
knights  of  Europe,  and  the  honor  of  knighthood 
was  once  conferred  in  the  temple  of  Athena. 
Tilts  and  tournaments  were  held  on  tbe  Attic 
plain,  and  the  feudal  system  was  partially  im- 
posed upon  the  people.  But  they  were  a  mling 
caste,  living  among  a  conquered  nation,  vith 
whom  they  had  no  sympathies — of  another 
knguage,  and  a  hostile  creed.  When  the  storm 
of  Turkish  conquest  swept  over  the  land,  they 
fell  before  it,  and  disappeared.  But  few  memo- 
riaJs  now  remain  of  tnis  chivahrous  interlude  m 
the  history  of  Athens.  On  the  Acropolis,  an 
arclied  subterranean  chamber,  and  an  old  tover 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance;  and  in  the  cmm- 
bling  monastery  of  Daphne,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo^  tiro  stone 
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ooffins  thrown  carelesaly  into  a  dark  room  filled 
with  rabbtsh,  and  known  by  the  half  obliterat- 
ed flearnde-lis  carved  on  them,  alone  remind  ua, 
on  tlie  spot,  of  the  dukes  of  Athena.    In  1460, 
the  jear  in  which  it  was  captured  bj  Mo- 
hammed IL,  Athena  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
tolerablj  prosperous  condition.    The  number 
of  its  inhabitants  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
50,000.    The  city  was  treated  with  unaccustom- 
ed mildness  by  the  oonq^&ror.    He  visited  it  in 
person,  gazed  with  admuration  upon  its  still  ex- 
isting wonders,  granted  important  privileges  to 
its  inhabitants,  placed  its  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  high  officer  of  his  household,  which 
secmied  it  from  the  exactions  and  oppressions  to 
which  other  conquered  cities  and  states  were 
subjected  by  the  agas  and  pashas  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  govern  them.    Having  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  the  Acropolis,  and  exhibited  many 
tokens  of  his  good  will,  he  took  leave  of  the 
Athenians,  and  marched  into  Peloponnesus.   In 
A  D.  1459,  the  sultan  returned  to  Athens,  and 
established  himself  in  the  quarter  now  called 
Patissia.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Parthenon 
was  converted  into  a  mosque,  and  the  Moslem 
serrices  were  performed.    In  1467,  tiie  Vene- 
tians went  to  war  with  the  Turks,  and  invading 
Greece  with  a  powerful  fieet^  landed  at  Pirssns, 
and  expelled  the  Turks  from  Athens^  after  a 
bloody  battle.     Athens  remiuned  under  the 
Venetians  until  1470,  when  the  sultan  entered 
Greece  with  a  large  army,  and  retook  Athena. 
He  made  some  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  local  government,  which  he  had  hither- 
to left  in  the  hands  of  native  magistrates,  only 
requiring thepayment of  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Porte.    He  now  resolved  to  place  Athena 
under  a  way  wode,  who,  however,  held  hia  office 
from  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  harem.    The  ex- 
ternal affiurs  of  the  city  were  managed  by  the 
Traywode ;  a  cadi,  or  judge,  decided  the  oon- 
troversiea  between  the  Ottomans,  without  in- 
teifering  in  those  of  the  Christians.    The  gar- 
rison on  the  Aoropolia  was  under  the  oonmiand 
of  the  Turkish  Disdar.    The  proper  municipal 
aSaiis  of  the  city  were  managed  by  magistrates 
elected  from  the  principal  families,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  called  by  the  ancient  name  of  archona. 
They  administered  nearly  all  affairs,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  judicial  and  spiritual,  and  their 
decisions  were  accepted  by  the  people  without 
a  munnur.    In  disputes  between  Turks  and 
Christiana,  the  archona  interposed  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  peacemakers;  hut  if  they  failed  to  brins 
About  an  a(y  nstment,  an  i^peal  lay  to  the  cadi,  and 
from  him  to  the  grand  vizier.    This  form  of  ad- 
ministration remained  unchanged  from  1470  to 
1687.    With  regard  to  the  condition  of  Athena 
daring  these  two  centuries,  we  have  hut  few 
and  brief  notices ;  but  it  spears  to  have  heen 
not  unhappy.    In  1570,  Zngomalas,  a  native  of 
Kaaplia,  iu  a  letter  to  Martin  Kraus  (Orusys), 
a  German  professor  at  Tiibingen,  and  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Tureo-OraeiOf  says  that  he  has 
often  visited  Athena  and  examined  ita  curiosi- 
ties; describes  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  tbs 


exoellenoe  of  the  water;  and  praises  the  Athe- 
nians as  quick-witted,  sweet-voiced,  and  as  ex- 
celling in  music.  In  another  letter,  written  in 
1581,  he  describes  the  olive  groves  watered  by 
the  Cephissus  and  the  Ilissus,  and  yielding  a 
large  revenue,  by  the  sale  of  oil  at  Constanti- 
nople and  other  cities,  to  the  cultivators.  From 
a  letter  of  Cabasilas,  another  Greek,  it  appears 
that  the  Acropolis  was  occupied  by  Turks,  and 
that  the  city  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Ohristians, 
the  number  of  whom  amounted  to  nearly 
40,000,  man^  families  having  left  the  city  at 
the  time  of  its  second  capture  by  the  sultan. 
In  A.  D.  1675,  Athens  was  visited  by  Wheeler 
and  ^ohn,  the  former  an  Englishman  and  the 
latter  a  Frenchman.  Both  published  accounts 
of  their  travela,  and  both  represent  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dty,  and  the  intelligent  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  whole  in  a  favorable  light. 
In  A.  D.  1687,  Morosmi,  the  Venetian  admiral, 
having  gained  brilliant  victories  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  republic  and  Turkey,  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  Pir»ns.  The  Athenians  seized  the 
opportunity  to  send  a  deputation  of  their  chief 
citizens  giving  him  to  understand  that  they  ear- 
nestly desired  to  free  themselves  from  the  Turks. 
The  admiral  immediately  invested  the  Acropo- 
lis, planting  hia  batteries  on  the  Museum,  the 
Fnyx,  the  Areopagus,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Acropolis.  The  Turks  had  fortified 
themselves  as  well  as  the  suddenness  of  the  at- 
tack and  then:  limited  means  would  permit. 
They  had  demolished  the  exquisite  Uttle  temple 
of  the  Wingless  Victory,  and  used  the  marble 
blocks  in  the  construction  of  a  bastion  below 
the  Propylasa,  where  they  remained  undiscover- 
ed nntU  1886.  They  had  deposited  a  quantity 
of  powder  and  other  munitions  of  war  in  the 
Parthenon.  This  was  made  known  to  the  be- 
aiegera  by  a  deserter,  and  an  able  engineer  snc- 
ocMcd,  on  the  night  of  Sept  26,  in  throwing  a 
bomb  directly  into  the  magazine,  and  a  formi- 
dable explosion  immediately  followed,  causing 
more  damage  to  that  incomparable  structuroi 
ttuin  time  and  barbarian  ravages  had  accom- 

Slished  for  20  centuries.  The  Turks  surren- 
ered  on  Oct  4^  and  were  allowed  6  days 
for  their  departure  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Three  thousand  went  away ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Paul  Ryoault,  800  Turks  chose 
to  abjure  Moslemism  rather  than  quit  AthenSi 
and  being  baptized,  were  received  into  the 
Catholic  Ohurch.  Morosini  and  his  officers,  to- 
gether with  the  Athenians,  commemorated 
&e  liberation  of  Athens  by  religious  services, 
and  consecrated  the  most  beautiful  church  in 
the  city  to  St.  Dionysins  the  Areopagite,  the 
surrender  having  taken  place  on  that  saint^s 
day.  But  an  epidemic  sickness,  and  a  fresh 
muster  of  the  Turks,  compelled  Morosini,  in  a 
few  months,  to  witndraw  from  Athens.  A 
large  number  of  the  citizens  fled  with  such  of 
their  valuables  as  they  could  carry  with  them ; 
some  to  Salamis,  .^^na,  and  other  islands; 
Bome  to  Corinth,  some  to  Nauplia,  and  others  to 
Cephalonia,  where  a  village  now  bears  the  name 
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of  Athenia,  still  inhabited  by  their  desoeadanta 
These  eveats  occurred  in  March,  1688.  The 
city  remained  deserted  until  the  following  year, 
when  the  Turlcs  entered  it  and  committed  a 
large  part  of  the  houses  to  the  flames.  The 
Athenians,  however,  began  gradually  to  return. 
The  sultan  granted  them  a  free  pardon,  and 
remitted  the  tribute  for  8  years.  Their  con- 
dition was  eloquently  and  patheticaJly  described 
in  an  address  written  from  Salamis  to  the  pa- 
triarch of  Oonstantinople,  in  1690.  Hardly 
had  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  native  city, 
when  they  began  to  give  their  attention  to  ed- 
ucation. Gregorius  Boteres,  afterward  metro- 
politan of  Monembasia,  established  at  his  own 
eicpense  a  Hellenic  school.  Johannes  Lekas  es- 
tablished another,  in  which  he  supported  12 
pupils  at  his  own  exnense,  liaving  deposited  in 
tlie  treasury  of  the  Venetian  republic  the  re- 
quisite funds,  which  were  lost  by  the  downfall 
of  that  government,  in  1797.  Both  schools 
were  afterward  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
until  1812.  From  1690  to  1764,  the  Athenians 
lived  quietly,  under  a  political  organization 
essentially  the  same  as  we  have  ahready  describ- 
ed. In  a  memoir  written  by  a  dbtinguished 
teacher,  Johannes  Benizelos,  and  published  by 
Ohristophoros  Ferrhaebos,  in  his  history  of 
Souli,  it  is  sud,  of  this  period:  '^Athens,  al- 
though under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  was  in  a  fioui^ 
ishing  condition,  and  might  be  held  up  as  an 
example  to  the  other  cities  of  Greece.  It  was 
her  good  fortune  to  have  her  aSfurs  wisely  ad- 
ministered by  honorable  citizens,  under  a  kind 
of  aristocracy,  bearing  the  ancient  tide  of  ar- 
chons."  He  then  gives  in  detail,  the  mode  in 
which  the  government  was  carried  on;  their 
relations  with  the  waywode  and  the  sultan; 
the  rates  of  taxation,  and  other  interesting  par- 
ticulars. Between  1754  and  1777,  Athens  was 
frequently  harassed  by  the  Albanian  incursions. 
In  the  latter  year,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Oa- 
landria,  near  Athens,  by  the  Athenian  Turks 
and  Greeks,  under  the  waywode,  named  Ghaa- 
ekes,  against  these  barbarians,  commanded  by  the 
Deli  Pasha,  and  a  decisive  victory  gained.  This 
event  put  a  stop,  for  the  time,  to  hostile  incur- 
sions. In  1778  Ohasekes  fortified  Athens  with 
a  wall,  using  materials  taken  from  many  of  the 
ancient  structures.  The  conduct  of  Ohasekes 
gained  him  so  much  popularity,  that  his  reap- 
pointment was  solicited  and  obtained  of  the 
Porte,  and  finally  he  was  appointed  waywode 
for  lite.  Having  secured  his  end,  he  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  grasping 
and  tyrannical  man.  The  tide  of  popular  feel- 
ing turned  against  him,  he  was  banished ;  but 
by  intrigue  and  bribery  he  was  again  restored. 
The  contest  continued  22  years,  during  which 
the  game  was  repeated  5  times ;  and  finally,  in 
1795,  he  was  beheaded  in  Oos,  the  place  of  his 
exile.  In  this  period  the  prosperity  of  Athens 
declined.  Her  population  and  wealth  greatly 
diminished.  A  pestilence  ravaged  the  city  in 
1789  and  again  in  1792.  About  1,200  perished 
in  the  former,  and  1,000  ii^the  latter. — ^We  have 


now  arrived  at  the  period^  when  themovonents 
for  national  regeneration  commenced  among  the 
Greeks.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  a  remarkable 
revival  took  place  in  the  intellectual  energies 
of  the  Greeks.  Members  of  Fanariot  families  at 
Oonstantinople,  wealthy  merchants  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe — ^the  Rhalles  and  Zosim- 
ades  ^helped  by  their  liberal  contributions  the 
growing  ardor  of  the  Hellenic  race,  for  reform 
and  education.  Literature  lent  its  aid  to  the 
kindling  enthusiasm.  The  lyric  songs  of  Rhegas, 
the  Thessalian,  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  elegant  and  animated  appeals  of 
Ooraes  to  the  glorious  memories  of  the  past 
history,  and  to  the  noblest  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism, nerved  his  countrymen  to  dare  every  ex- 
tremity of  fortune  to  regain  their  long-lost  in- 
dependence. Athens  shared  in  the  general  ex- 
citement. The  society  called  the  Hetmia^  em- 
braced the  leading  Greeks  wherever  found. 
New  schools  were  established  at  Athens,  at  the 
expense  of  patriotic  citizens,  and  young  men 
were  sent  to  the  universities  of  western  Europe. 
Among  the  distinguished  Athenians  b^onging 
to  this  period,  may  be  enumerated  Benizelos, 
the  distinguished  teacher,  whose  memou*  on 
Athens  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  who 
died  in  1806;  Eoubelanos^  teacher,  d.  1813; 
Marmarotonres,  teacher,  d.  1817;  Logothetes, 
magistrate,  d.  1818;  Triantophylles,  ecclesias- 
tic, d.  1821  (beheaded  by  the  Turks);  Rehela- 
kes,  d.  1821 ;  Philippides,  d.  1821 ;  Eatzandres, 
d.  1821;  Eapetanaikes,  magistrate,  d.  1822; 
Ohomatianos,  English  consu^  d.  1822;  Danes, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  d.  1822;  Masson,  d.  1828; 
6kouzes,  d.  1828;  Petrakes,  teacher,  d.  1823; 
Eodrikas,  d.  at  Paris,  1827;  Zographos,  d. 
1828;  Angelides,  d.  1829;  Staoros,  Marmaro- 
tonres, d.  1832;  Galanos,  d.  in  India,  1838.  Many 
distinguished  men  of  Athens  who  took  part  in 
the  national  movements,  are  still  alive,  and  in 
various  departmeuts  of  the  public  service.  The 
war  of  independence  commenced  in  1821.  The 
fortunesof  Athens  were  variouslyaflTected  during 
the  7  years  of  its  continuance.  The  insurrection 
having  commenced  elsewhere,  reached  Attica 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  Turks  retreated  to  the 
AcropoliB,  the  city  was  taken  possession  of,  the 
standard  of  liberty  was  raisea  April  28, 1821j 
and  the  garrison  was  closely  besieged.  Several 
tragical  scenes  were  enacted  in  the  following 
months.  The  garrison  was  relieved  July  20, 
and  the  Greek  troops  compelled  to  retreat,  by 
the  Turks,  under  Omer  Pasha,  Briones,andOmer 
Bey.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  slaiiu  and 
the  city  ravaged,  plundered,  and  burned.  Many 
of  the  Athenians  fled  to  Salamis  and  iEgina,  and 
some  of  them  joined  the  troops  ooncentratiDg  at 
the  isthmus  of  Oorinth.  In  Sept.  1821,  Oroer 
Pasha  retired  from  Athens  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces,  and  his  Deli  Pasha,  soon  afterward, 
with  the  remainder.  The  Acropolis  was  agiuu 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  resident  Turks,  and  ^e 
Athenians,  returning  from  their  places  of  rcrog^ 
besieged  tliem.    The  Turks  had  collected  larg« 
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sapplies  of  prorisiona.  A  good  deal  of  hard 
fighting  took  plaoe  between  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged.  The  Tnrks  having  nndergone  the 
most  terrible  sufferings,  chieflj  from  want  of 
water,  finallj  surrendered,  and  the  Greeks 
phmted  their  standard  on  the  Acropolis,  Jane 
10, 1822.  The  nnmber  of  Turks  who  capitula- 
ted was  1,160.  Before  they  could  be  conveyed 
to  a  place  of  aafety,  unfortunately  for  the  good 
same  of  the  Greeks,  a  rumor  of  a  new  invasion 
spread  through  the  city,  and  caused  such  alarm 
that  they  fell  upon  the  Turks,  and  put  to  death 
about  400,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  surren- 
der. Some  perished  by  an  epidemic  disease,  and 
finally  only  550  were  transix>rted  safely  to  Asia 
Minor.  Meantime  dissensions  broke  out  among 
the  leaders  at  Athens,  and  Ypselantes,  Niketas, 
and  Odysseus,  called  in  by  the  contending  par- 
ties, arrived  at  Athens  in  August  As  tbey 
irere  of  one  mind  upon  the  matter,  Odysseus 
vas  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  command  of  the 
garrison  to  his  subordinate  Gouras,  he  himself 
having  been  made  military  dictator  of  eastern 
Greece.  On  Feb.  16,  1828,  the  city  of  Athens 
was  enlivened  by  the  festivities  in  honor  of  the 
marriage  of  Gouras  with  the  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Lidoriki.  A  popular  move- 
ment against  his  government  was  put  down  by 
rigid  and  severe  measures,  and  a  sudden  rumor 
that  the  Turks  were  on  the  march  for  Athens 
tended  to  allay  the  discontents  by  a  sense  of  the 
common  danger.  Gomus  collected  in  the  Acrop- 
olis all  the  provisions  he  could  lay  hands  on ; 
bat  the  Turks,  having  killed  a  few  peasants  in  the 
neighborhood,  taken  prisoners  a  number  of  wo- 
men, and  gathered  the  ripening  grapes  in  the 
Tineyards,  withdrew  from  Attica.  In  1824  Odys- 
seus entered  into  traitorous  compact  with  the 
enemy,  and  commenced  a  series  of  hostile  dem- 
onstrations against  Athens.  Gouras,  command- 
ant of  Athens,  was  sent  against  him,  and  gained 
a  victory.  Odvsseus,  perhaps  already  repenting 
the  rash  step  he  had  taken,  and  not  willing  to 
trust  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Turks,  surrendered 
himself  to  Gouras.  He  was  sent  to  Athens  and 
placed  in  close  confinement  in  the  old  tower  on 
the  right  of  the  Propyliea.  On  June  1 8  his  muti- 
lated and  lifeless  body  was  found  below,  he  hav- 
ing doubtless  been  put  to  death  with  the  consent 
of  Gouras  himself.  Karaiskakes,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  eng^iged  in  brilliant  military 
operations  in  the  north,  returned  to  Athens, 
early  in  March,  1827.  In  the  mean  time  Lord 
Cochrane  had  arrived,  and  Gen.  Church  had 
been  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Hellenic 
armies.  Early  in  1826  the  Turkish  forces,  under 
Kintahi  Pasha  and  Omer  Pasha,  overran  Attica. 
Gouras  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
eastern  Greece,  and  was  ordered  to  advance 
Qpon  the  enemy  and  not  to  await  their  arrival 
at  the  gates  of  Athens.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  the  orders  of  government  and  by  numerous 
acts  of  oppression  alienated  tne  rural  population 
in  the  neighborhood;  but)  though  disapprov- 
ing the  acts  of  their  commander,  the  Greeks  in 
the  atj  remained  iaithfoL    Numerous  oonflicta 


occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens.  On 
Aug.  8  the  Turks  lorced  their  way  into  the 
city,  and  the  Greeks  retired  into  the  Acropolis. 
As  Gouras  was  now  besieged,  the  government 
appointed  Karaiskakes  to  his  place  as  com- 
mander of  eastern  Greece.  One  evening  in  Oc- 
tober, as  Gouras  was  watching  the  operations  of 
the  enemy  in  one  of  the  outworks,  making  the 
rounds,  he  was  struck  by  a  shot  from  the  Turks, 
and  fell  instantly  dead.  His  body  was  brought 
in  silently,  and  inthe  morning  was  buried  in  front 
of  the  Parthenon,  after  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
Greek  church.  His  wife  showed  herself,  on 
this  occasion,  worthy  to  be  the  companion  of  a 
hero.  "  Why  do  you  weep  ? "  said  she,  to  the 
soldiers,  as  she  saw  them  shedding  tears.  ^^  Tou 
have  caused  his  death  by  your  attempts  to  desert. 
If  your  consciences  reproach  you  as  the  authors 
of  my  widowhood,  change  your  conduct,  and  do 
not  day  his  wife  also  by  desertion."  The  sol- 
diers, overcome  by  her  words,  took  an  oath  upon 
the  Gospel  and  the  picture  of  Clirist  to  main- 
tain their  fidelity  to  the  wife  of  their  command- 
er, and  they  kept  the  oath.  Shortly  afterward 
all  his  family  perished,  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Athenian  women,  beneath  the  ruins  of  a 
part  of  the  Erechtheum,  battered  down  by  the 
besiegers^  artillery.  The  garrison  was  reduced  to 
great  distress,  and  severid  daring  attempts  were 
made  to  relieve  them.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
narrate  the  thrilling  events  of  the  fierce  strag- 
gles in  the  plain  of  Athens.  On  May  4,  Ka- 
raiskakes rose  from  a  sick  bed,  as  he  heard  the 
firing  in  a  skirmish,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and 
galloped  into  the  midst  of  the  fray.  He  was 
borne  mortally  wounded  from  the  field.  He 
passed  the  last  hours  of  his  life  in  conversing 
with  the  assembled  chiefs  <^  the  condition  of 
the  country.  Just  before  ho  drew  his  last 
breatii  he  said  to  those  around  him,  among 
whom  were  Lord  Cochrane  and  Gen.  Church : 
"My  country  laid  upon  me  a  heavy  task.  I 
have  fulfilled  my  duty  by  10  months  of  terrible 
battles.  Nothing  remained  but  my  life.  This 
I  owed  to  my  country ;  this  I  surrender  to  my 
country.  I  am  dying;  let  my  fellow-soldiers 
finish  my  work ;  let  them  save  my  Athens." 
On  May  6  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle  was 
fought  Lord  Cochrane  boasted  that  he  would 
dine  on  the  Acropolis ;  but  the  boast  was  vain. 
The  rout  of  the  Greeks  was  complete.  Coch- 
rane and  Church  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
on  board  their  ships.  The  posts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  PirsDus  were  abandoned,  and  1,600 
of  the  fiower  of  the  Greek  warriors  lay  upon 
the  field ;  many  of  the  bravest  of  the  leaders 
fell ;  others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  240  of 
them  were  beheaded  by  the  Turks  the  following 
morning.  Some  ineffectual  attempts  were  after- 
ward made  to  relieve  the  garrison.  The  cita- 
del, however,  was  compelled  to  surrender  on 
June  5.  More  than  2,000  men  and  500  women 
were  marched  down  from  the  Acropolis,  and 
transported  to  Salamis,  iEgina,  and  Poros. 
Tlius,  after  a  siege  of  11  months,  Athens  was 
repUiced  under  Turkish  domination.     About 
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8,000  Greeks  and  as  manj  Turks  had  perished 

in  the  siege.  Athens  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Turks  long  after  hostilities  had  been  end- 
ed b/  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers,  and 
was  not  restored  to  the  Greeks  until  1882. 
Daring  these  last  years  almost  all  the  modem 
buildings  of  the  city  had  been  demolished. 
Scarcely  a  private  dwelling  was  nnimured,  and 
Athens  was  a  pile  of  mins.  The  noble  remains 
of  antiquity  shared  in  the  general  calamity.  The 
repeated  bombardments  of  the  Acropolis  left 
their  marks  upon  the  Propykea,  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  Erectbeum,  and  to  this  day  the  broken 
edges  of  the  rich  brown  columns,  where  the 
original  glimmer  of  the  marble  is  seen,  bear 
witness  to  the  effects  of  the  cannon  balls  which 
did  the  mischief.  Human  bones,  and  rusty 
halls,  and  fragments  of  bomb-shells,  are  found 
among  the  masses  of  broken  marble,  with  which 
the  surface  of  the  Acropolis  is  strewn.  The 
American  missionaries,  Dr.  Hill  and  Dr.  King; 
were  among  the  earliest  to  plant  themselves 
among  the  melancholy  mins  of  the  city.  They 
gathered  a  school  of  n>rlom  children  and  vigorr 
ously  began  to  reconstruct  the  edifice  of  Christian 
civilization.  Oapo  d^Istrias,  the  President  of 
Greece,  was  assassinated  in  1831.  On  Aug.  8, 
1832,  Otho,  the  secondsonof  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  great  powers,  £ng^ 
land,  France,  and  Russio,  was  solemnly  proclaim- 
ed king  at  Nauplia.  He  arrived  in  February,  1 888. 
The  king,  only  17  years  old  when  he  was  chosen, 
attained  his  majority,  which  was  fixed  at  20,  in 
1835.  In  that  year  the  seat  of  govemment  was 
transferred  from  Nauplia  to  Athena,and  from  this 
date  recommences  the  history  of  Athens  as  the 
centre  of  civilization  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
In  1836  Otho  was  married  to  Amelia,  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  Europe.  The  king  and  his 
lovely  queen  arrived  m  the  Pirssus,  Feb. 
14,  1887.  The  next  day  they  entered  Ath- 
ens, nnder  triumphal  arches,  decorated  with 
laurel  and  myrtle  wreaths,  by  the  children  of 
the  American  missionary  school,  and  amidst  the 
enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  people.  The 
city  was  rapidly  rebuilt,  and  the  population  in- 
creased. The  presence  of  the  court  and  the  for- 
eign embossi^  quickly  created  the  appearance 
of  active  business  and  renewing  prosperity.— 
In  1843,  Athens  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable 
revolution,  by  which  a  great  political  change 
was  effected,  without  shedding  a  single  drop  of 
blood.  The  Greeks  expected  to  be  governed 
by  a  constitutional  monarchy.  But  the  treaty 
which  placed  Otho  on  the  throne,  contained  no 
stipulation  upon  this  point ;  and  it  did  not  enter 
into  the  phms  of  the  regency  which  accom- 
panied the  young  king,  to  grant  a  constitution 
to  the  people.  On  attaining  his  minority,  the 
king  took  no  step  in  that  direction,  but  governed 
the  country  through  a  ministry  and  council  of 
state.  The  people  were  disappointed  and  im- 
patient ;  and  their  impatience  reached  its  height 
m  1843.  Gen.  Kalerges,  then  in  charge  of 
the  troops  quartered  in  Athens,  supported  also 


by  the  great  body  c€  the  citizens,  smroimded 
the  palace  in  the  night  of  Sept  14,  and  <!«> 
manded  a  national  assembly  for  the  formatioa 
of  a  constitution.  No  personal  disrespect  wis 
shown  to  the  king  and  queen,  but  the  demand 
was  firmly  maintained.  At  length  the  ordi- 
nances were  signed,  by  the  advice  of  the  liberal 
members  of  the  oonncil  of  state,  at  whose  heid 
was  Gen.  Church.  A  new  ministry  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a  national  assembly  oonroked. 
The  troops  returned  to  their  barracks,  the  dti- 
zens  to  their  homes ;  the  bnaness  <tf  the  dtj 
was  not  intermpted  for  an  hour,  and  the  courts 
sat  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Not  an  act  of 
violence  dishonored  the  prooeedmgs.  The  next 
night  the  city  was  illuminated,  and  Sept  15 
was  added  to  the  national  holidays.  Tlifl 
king  and  queen  were  cheered  when  thej  drove 
out  as  usual,  on  the  following  day.  The  ele^ 
tions  for  the  national,  assembly  were  qdetlj 
conducted,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
best  men  throughout  the  oountry.  It  consist- 
ed of  225  members.  They  met  Nov.  20,  and 
chose  for  their  president  Mr.  Panoutsos  Nota- 
raa,  a  member  from  Corinth,  who  waa  107 
years  old,  and  4  vice-presidents,  MsTrocor- 
datos,  Metaxas,  CoUettes,  and  Londos.  The; 
immediately  conmienoed  their  labors,  and  the 
constitution  which  they  framed  was  formally 
accepted  March  16, 1844.  This  oonstitntion  se- 
cures all  the  great  political  and  personal  rights 
of  the  citizens,  the  equality  of  the  citizens  be- 
fore the  law,  religious  freedom,  freedom  ci 
the  press,  popukr  instraction  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  the  inviolability  of  letters,  exemp- 
tion from  arbitrary  arrest,  trial  by  jory,  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary.  The  legislative 
power  is  distributed  between  the  king,  a  hoose 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  forS 

{rears,  and  a  senate  appointed  by  tiie  king  for 
ife.  The  ministers  are  appointed  by  the  king, 
but  subject  to  impeachment  for  maJfeasanoe  in 
office.  Many  other  pro^ions  are  embodied  in 
this  instrument,  which  cannot  be  enomented 
in  this  brief  sketch.  The  country  has  been 
governed  under  tliis  constitution  from  the  time 
of  its  adoption  to  the  present  Athens  has  ad- 
vanced in  wealtli  and  population  slowly.  The 
present  number  of  inhabitants  Is  <Hily  about 
80,000;  but  it  is  in  a  fiair  way  to  recover  some 
of  its  lostprominenoe  among  the  capitals  of  die 
world.  Wealthy  Qreeks  are  begmning  to  boild 
handsome  houses  in  the  eastem  quarter  of  the 
town.  Wherever  the  calls  of  bustness  haw 
placed  them,  they  regard  Athens  with  affectioo, 
as  the  capital  of  the  Hellenic  race.  In  edaca- 
tion  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  city 
which  has  done  so  much.  It  has  a  system  of 
free  schools,  well  graded  and  ably  tanght, 
with  2  thoroughly  organized  gymnasia,  and  aa 
admirable  university,  with  42  professors  and 
600  students.  It  is  organized  according  to  the 
German  plan,  by  the  establishment  of  the  fecol- 
ties  of  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity. 
Nothing  can  exoeed  the  intellectnal  ardor  of  the 
young  m^  in  the  several  departments  of  stndj. 
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The  leotnre  rooms  are  daily  crowded.  The 
nniversitj  library  now  contains  some  90,000 
well-selected  volumea,  althongh  the  university 
itself  was  established  so  recently  as  1836. 
The  press  is  as  free  as  that  of  London  or  New 
York.  The  number  of  books  issued  by  the  pub- 
lishing houses  is  nnprecedeuted.  The  educa- 
tion fur  girls  is  amply  provided  for.  Beside  the 
private  schools,  and  the  justly  celebrated  estab- 
lishment of  Dr.  Hill,  the  American  mission- 
ary, there  is  an  excellent  institution  called  the 
Parthenagogeion  (school  for  young  women), 
under  the  general  supervifflon  of  Madame  Manos, 
a  sister  of  Alexander  Mavrocordatos,  a  lady  of 
the  noblest  character,  as  well  as  the  highest 
social  position.  It  is  partly  supported  by  the 
society  of.  the  friends  of  education  (Eraipui 
^Xcjoraidfvriin;),  which  was  established  in 
1836.  The  queen  is  the  special  patronesss  of 
the  school.  Its  leading  object  is  tlie  education 
of  young  women  to  be  teachers;  but  scholars 
are  received  for  general  education.  The  regu- 
lar course  of  study  extends  through  5  years, 
embracing  history,  Ohristian  ethics,  ancient  and 
modern  Greek,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  domestic  econo- 
my, and  practical  arts.  During  the  last  6 
months,  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  are 
instmcted  in  the  methods,  and  trained  in  the 
practice  of  teaching.  A  diploma  is  ^ven  to 
those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  through 
all  the  prescribed  examinationi<.  The  future 
teachers  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  so- 
ciety and  the  government  In  return  for  this, 
they  are  under  the  obligation  to  teach  4  years, 
within  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  any  school  to 
vhich  the  minister  of  instruction  may  appoint 
them.  If  they  ftul  to  keep  this  condition,  they 
must  pay  at  the  same  rate  with  the  other 
scholars,  sureties  having  been  given  when  they 
enter  the  school.  The  annual  examinations  are 
attended  not  only  by  the  committee  of  the  so- 
ciety, but  by  their  miyesties  the  king  and 
queen,  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  pro- 
fessors of  tlie  university,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  clergy,  and  other  distinguished  personages, 
before  whom  the  chairman  announces  the  re- 
salt,  and  distributes  the  diplomas.  Among 
the  professors  in  the  gymnasia  and  the  nni* 
versity,  and  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  there 
are  many  men  and  women  who  would  do 
honor  to  the  profession  in  any  country  in 
the  world. — ^We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
admirable  Madame  Manos.  Her  associates  are 
excellent  and  accomplished  persons.  Among  the 
women  who  teach  in  the  common  schools  are 
many  whose  self-sacriticing  zeal  and  conscien- 
tious devotion  are  contributing  powerfully  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
rising  generation.  Of  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity, we  speak  from  personal  knowledge  when 
we  say  that  ihe  venerable  Asopios — the  friend 
and  contemporary  of  the  German  Wolf— ex- 
pounds Homer  with  tlie  life  and  fire  of  another 
Xe^or.  The  lectures  of  Philippos  Johannis  on 
moral  philosophy  are  admirable  for  purity  of 


Btyle  and  clearness  of  method.  Alexander  Rizos 
Rangabes,  now  holding,  in  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessorship, a  position  in  the  cabinet  as  minister 
of  foreign  amirs,  discourses  upon  the  fine  arts 
with  acuteness,  learning,  and  taste.  Manouses 
lectures  eloquently  on  history,  amidst  the  ap- 
plauses of  a  crowded  audience.  Pericles  Argy- 
ropoulos,  lately  also  a  member  of  the  cabinet^  aa 
minister  of  religion  and  public  instruction,  is  a 
most  able  and  distinguished  professor  of  the 
law.  Professor  Kontogones,  who  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Parthe- 
nagogeion, is  profoundly  versed  in  ^e  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures,  and  draws  to  his  lecture- 
room  numerous  and  attentive  classes.  Professor 
Paparrhegopoulos  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  with  elegance  and  spirit^  and  is, 
beside,  a  writer  of  classical  purity  of  style. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  members  of  the  profes- 
sional body  who  are  entitled  to  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  but  we 
have  no  room  to  mention  more.  The  insti- 
tutes for  education  are  objects  of  pride  and 
favor  to  the  Greeks  in  other  countries.  Large 
contributions  are  made  for  their  support,  from 
all  quarters.  Half  a  million  of  flrancs  have 
been  lately  given  by  a  wealthy  Greek,  to  found 
an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  Very  recent- 
ly, another  Greek,  named  Platygenes,  a  native 
of  Thessaly,bequeathed  200,000  fr.— $40,000— to 
the  university,  and,  about  the  same  time,  a 
knife-grinder,  who  died  leaving  600  drachmas 
— $100 — ^accumulated  from  his  scanty  earn- 
ings, bequeathed  100  dr.  to  the  university. 
The  library  is  constantly  receiving  gifts  from 
Greeks  in  other  countries,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, almost  exclusively  from  these  sources. 
The  Greeks  are  beginning  to  excel  in  the  fine 
arts.  Hitherto,  in  modem  times,  art  has  not 
emancipated  itself  from  the  mechanical  formal- 
ism of  the  Byzantine  school,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  school  of  Mt.  Athos.  Picture^ 
painted  according  to  precise  directions  laid 
down  in  a  recently  discovered  manual  called 
*£p/xi;vria  n^r  Zcaypa<f>iKrjs^  containing  the  tra- 
ditional rules  of  tue  art  from  the  lOtli  and  11th 
centuries,  have  constituted  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Hellenic  Christian  art.  A  school  of 
the  arts  has  been  establbhed  in  Athens,  with 
good  promise  of  success.  Prizes  fur  sculpture 
and  painting  have  been  founded  by  a  wealthy 
citizen,  Mr.  Contostavlos,  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  Greek  agents  sent  by  the 
revolutionary  government  on  the  business  of 
the  Greek  frigates.  These  prizes  are  the  subject 
of  an  annual  competition.  At  the  exhibition 
of  1866,  the  prize  was  awarded  for  subjects  se- 
lected by  the  queen:  for  sculpture,  a  shepherd; 
for  a  picture,  a  child  at  prayer.  Two  brothers, 
named  Phytali&  divided  the  prize  for  sculpture, 
being  a^udged  by  the  committee  equal  in 
merit.  A  French  artist,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, said :  ^'  These  statues,  if  exhibited  at 
Paris,  would  better  sustain  the  cause  of  Greece 
than  the  arguments  of  your  most  brilliant  de- 
fenders."   An  arcliaaological  society  has  been 
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established  in  Athens  for  many  years.  It  is 
nnder  the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  Pit- 
takes,  the  conservator  of  antiquities.  Many  val- 
uable contributions,  both  in  the  way  of  newly 
discovered  facts  in  archa3oIogy,  and  original 
contributions  by  the  scholars  of  Athens,  have 
appeared  in  its  pages.  A  society  of  medicine, 
and  one  of  natural  history,  also  have  been  some 
time  in  operation,  and  are  doing  a  good  work. 
A  literary  periodical,  published  semi-monthly, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  "  Pandora,"  is  a  very 
interesting  and  able  magazme,  containing  orig- 
inal tales,  poems,  reviews,  and  the  like,  and 
is  the  organ  of  many  of  the  most  learned  men 
in  Athens.  Among  the  remarkable  literary 
institutions  of  Athens  may  also  be  mentioned 
the  annual  competition  for  the  prize  of  poetry, 
founded  7  years  ago  by  Ambrosios  Rhalles,  a 
Greek  merchant  at  Trieste.  It  is  celebrated  on 
April  6  (March  26),  the  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Greek  revolution.  After  the  religious 
services  in  the  cathedral  a  brilliant  assembly  is 
held  in  the  university  to  hear  the  result  of  the 
competition.  The  prize  is  awarded  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  professors  of  the  university,  one  of 
whom  reads  the  report.  In  1856  the  report 
was  drawn  by  Philippos  Johannis.  He  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  competitions  of  previous  years, 
and  stated  that  the  number  of  the  pieces 
offered  had  regularly  increased  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  prize.  That  year  there 
were  14  in  all,  which  the  committee  divided 
into  8  classes :  1,  good  for  nothing ;  2,  respect- 
able ;  8,  excellent.  Of  the  first  class  there  were 
5 ;  of  the  second,  8 :  of  the  third,  or  excellent^ 
6.  To  show  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the 
duty  of  examination  was  performed,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  discourse  of  the  professor  was 
very  elaborate,  containing  criticisms  upon  the 
several  pieces,  with  extracts  from  them,  and 
occupying  more  than  an  hour. in  the  reading. 
Of  the  first  class  he  said,  **  The  invention  dis- 
played in  them  is  very  poor,  the  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  entirely  defective,  the 
conceptions  are  commonplace,  and  many  of 
them  false.  The  style  is  not  only  low  and  fee- 
ble, but,  in  3  of  them,  full  even  of  grammatical 
errors."  The  other  pieces  are  discussed  with 
equal  freedom  and  candor.  Last  year  (1857)  20 
pieces  were  ofiered,  of  which  8  were  of  such  ex- 
cellence that  the  committee,  consisting  of  5  pro- 
fessors, were  unable  to  make  any  distinction 
between  them.  One  was  a  satiric  poem ;  an- 
other, a  poem  on  the  isle  of  Chios ;  and  the  third, 
a  drama  in  6  acts,  on  the  story  of  Maria  Dox- 
opatres^  a  heroine  of  the  Prankish  Period,  men- 
tioned m  the  chronicle  of  Romania.  We  think 
these  scenes  also  quite  characteristic  of  Athens. 
When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out  it  occasioned  a 
lively  sensation  in  the  capital.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  Greeks  of  Greece  not  to  sympathize 
with  the  movements  of  the  Greeks  of  Turkey, 
who  thought  the  long-expected  opportunity  had 
come  to  strike  another  blow  for  national  inde- 
pendence. The  movements  in  Athens  and  other 
parts  of  Greece  were  suppressed  by  an  English 


and  French  army  of  occupation  stationed  in  and 
around  Athens.  In  Oct  1854,  that  terrible 
scourge,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  appeared  in  Ath- 
ens and  made  dreadful  ravages  among  the  pop- 
ulation. Among  the  victims  was  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  "  Maid  of  Athens,**  a  very 
promising  young  man  of  18,  bearing  the  classic^ 
name  of  Aristoteles.  Many  hundreds  died,  and 
thousands  who  could  escape  fled  to  the  villages 
in  the  neighborhood  and  the  mountains.  As 
usual,  crimes  were  dreadfully  multiplied.  The 
details  of  the  thefts  and  robberies  committed  id 
the  midst  of  suffering  and  confusion ;  the  extor- 
tions of  the  dealers  and  monopolizers;  the 
frauds  in  weights  and  measures;  the  adultera- 
tion of  provisions,  bring  up  in  many  of  its  fea- 
tures tne  terrible  picture  of  the  Plagae  of 
Athens,  drawn  in  such  dark  colors  by  Tbncjd- 
ides.  Ghrysanthos  Eonophaos,  one  of  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  addressed  to  the 
people  an  earnest  exhortation  through  the  puh- 
lic  press.  It  was  published  in  the  Athena  of 
Dec.  8,  and  presented  a  faithfcQ  recapitulation  of 
the  sins  of  tne  people,  with  urgent  warnings  to 
repent  and  cast  themselves  on  the  infinite  mer- 
cy of  God.  The  same  paper  contains  a  vivid 
description  of  the  scene  by  an  eye-witness.  Af- 
ter enumerating  the  most  conq>icuous  of  the  vi^ 
tims — professors,  physicians,  students,  clergr* 
men — ^he  says,  **The  sun  himself  hangs  dimly 
over  the  ridge  of  Hymettus,  and  the  sad  sky  is 
overcast  with  motionless  clouds;  all  nature 
seems  to  be  in  a  stupor ;  not  a  leaf  stirs ;  a  dis- 

r  cable  and  suffocating  heat  is  in  the  oHmosr 
e ;  the  very  birds  fiee  from  the  place  of  death. 
king  Otho  and  Queen  Amelia,  tiie  ministers  of 
the  foreign  powers,  the  public  physicians,  a  fev 
hundred  good  citizens,  alone  remain ;  the  rest, 
sick,  dying,  or  dead.  The  city  of  Athens— the 
capital  of  the  East — appears  like  another  Pom- 
peii, in  whose  streets  men  once  walked.  The 
shops,  magazines,  stores,  coffee-houses,  the  very 
windows  of  the  houses,  are  dosed. ...  The  peo- 
ple that  still  remained  alive,  with  bended  knees 
and  fiowing  tears,  prostrated  themselves,  self- 
moved,  before  the  thrice-blessed  mother  of  God, 
and  the  Eyrie  Eleison  resounded  through  the 
streets.  Bowing  their  faces  to  the  earth  with 
remorse,  all  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Most  High ;  men,  women,  young  and  old, 
small  and  great,  followed  in  procesaon  the  sa- 
cred pictures,  chanting  the  Kvpu  tkturw  with 
tears.^'  Among  those  who  were  carried  off  bj 
this  scourge  were  Mr.  Benthyllos,  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  university,  a  professor  in  one  of 
the  cymnasiaj  and  Miss  Polytime  Kouskonras, » 
much  esteemed  teacher  in  a  girls'  school,  who 
had  taught  in  public  schools  17  years.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  surviving 
friends,  which  was  published  by  authority  in 
the  oflScial  paper.  A  grant  of  money  was  made 
from  the  treasury  to  the  fatiier  of  Polytime, 
"  as  a  small  token  of  the  gratitude  due  from  the 
public  to  those  who  serve  it  with  zeal.'*  These 
facts  are  perhaps  sufiicient  to  illustrate  the  de- 
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Totion  to  intelleotiud  pnmiits  which,  raigiu  in 
modem  as  it  did  in  andent  Athena.    At  pres- 
ent  things  have  retnmed  to  their  former  state. 
The  ravages  of  the  diolera  have  been  efEkoed. 
The  army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn  from 
Athens  uter  the  close  of  the  Orimean  war. 
Robberies  have  ceased,  and  the  Elephta,  who, 
in  the  period  of  confdsion,  menaced  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  citj,  and  made  it  dangerous  to 
ride  to  Mt.  PentelicDs,  have  been  suppressed.—* 
The  visitor  to  Athens  approaches  the  citj  either 
by  way  of  the  golf  of  Oorinth,  or  coming  np 
from  SoniimL    He  passes  near  many  spots  r^ 
nowned  in  history  and  song,  whichever  route  he 
chooses.  The  foreland  of  Snnium  is  still  crowned 
with  the  glittering  columns  of  the  temple  of  8u- 
nian  Athena.    J^na  rises  picturesquely  from 
the  Stfonic  gnl^  and  with  the  solemn  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  the  Panhellenian  Zetts,  looks  over 
the  blue  sea.  to  tb.e  mountains  and  plain  of  At- 
tica, to  the  Acropolis,  surmounted  by  the  Erech- 
theam  and  the  Parthenon.    Entering  the  har- 
bor of  Pirsus,  the  remains  of  the  old  encir- 
cling walls  remind  the  traveller  of  the  davs  of 
Themistodes,  whose  tomb  is  by  the  wave-beat* 
en,  rocky  shore  on  his  right.    He  lands  on  the 
quay,  passes  rapidly  through  the  streets  of  the 
busy  town,  enters  the  plain  between  the  mas- 
sive foondations  of  the  Long  Walls,  which  have 
elsewhere  utterly  disappeared,  and,  with  the 
old  olive  groves  on  his  left,  and  the  Oephissns 
mmmuring  through  them,  drives  in  half  an  hour 
to  Athena.     He  enters  the  city,  having  passed 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  best  preservea  of  all 
the  remiuns  of  antiquity,  on  his  right    Two 
soorces  of  intense  interest  immediately  open  upon 
hismind— the  living  Adienian  people,  their  lan- 
goage,  institutions,  education,  personal  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  the  wonderflil  monuments 
still  remaining  of  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Athe- 
nian Demos.  AshewalksthestreetsheHstensto 
the  Greek  language,  not  spoken  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Demosthenes,  but  still  Ghreek.  The  signs 
over  the  ehopB  are  in  good  Ghreek.    The  notices 
of  the  Austrian  and  SVenoh  steamers  at  the  post 
office  are  in  good  Greek,  though  the  word  for 
steamboat)  oryioirXovK  would  puzzle  the  or- 
ator, diould   he   suddenly  return   to   earth. 
The  newspapers  are  published  in  good  Greek,' 
though  discussing  many  subjects   which  the 
orator  never  heard  of  in  his  lifetime.    The  con- 
stitntion  is  in  good  Greek :  but  the  freedom  of 
the  press — rX<v9rpia  rov  tvwov— would  at  first 
convey  no  intelligible  idea  to  his  mind.    Over 
a  cigar  shop  he  would  read  KamwroXeiov^  and 
wonder  what  the  man  could  mean  by  selling 
smoke.    He  was  a  water-drinker,  so  that  even 
champagne  of  the  first  quality — It^iiratna  rrft 
wptorrjs  ffoioiiyrot    advertised  on  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  street,  would  not  entice  him  by  its 
sparkle.    He  would  recognize  the  Kovpecor,  the 
barber's  shop — Holq  centre  of  gossip  and  news 
as  in  ancient  times.    The  churches,  with  their 
Byzantine  architecture,  would  offend  his  taste, 
formed  as  it  was  by  contemplating  the  Propyls 
•nd  the  Parthenon,  to  which  he  used  to  api 
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in  his  orations  to  the  people  of  Athens :— but 
entering  he  would  hear,  in  good  ancient  Greek, 
the  liturgy  of  a  religiouj  first  introduced  more 
than  8  centuries  after  his  death,  and  he  assur- 
edly would  find  in  its  impressive  lessons  much 
that  would  be  congenial  to  his  own  magnani- 
mous sphrit,  and  much  that  strikes  a  deeper 
note  than  even  his  master  Plato  ever  soundied. 
He  would  enter  the  senate  or  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  Most  of  the  legislative  discussions 
would  be  intelligible  to  him;  but  one  topic 
would  surprise  him — a  public  loan  negotiated 
through  the  apuof  riMnrcCa— the  national  bank. 
Stepping  into  the  gymnasium,  he  might  hear  his 
own  oration  on  the  *' Grown"  oonmiented  upon 
in  excellent  Greek,  to  daases  of  bright-eyed  Hel- 
lenic youth,  within  a  few  minutes'  wdk  from 
the  spot  where  it  was  delivered;  and  perhaps 
he  would  be  able  to  explain  what  he  meant  by 
burning  the  yrppa.  At  the  Kcnturnma  cvpoMrai* 
Kcoy  4^op€fuir»v  he  would  be  puzzled  at  first  by 
the,  long^tailed  dress-coat,  the  hat,  the  cravat, 
or  Xof/iodcnjff,  which  he  could  only  coi\{eoture  to 
be  a  halter.  The  titles  of  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries  would  astonish  him — McMUy^ 

Oaumft — AUrhoHnet^  napocumjs — the  HonoT" 
able  gentleman^  'O  £iti/ao(  Kvptos — the  Lady  of 
Honor^  'H  Kvpta  1-7^  ri/ti;;.  In  short,  he  would 
find  the  language  substantially  the  same,  but 
largely  applied  to  ideas  wholly  new  to  hinu  It 
would  take  him  some  time  to  oriewt  himself. 
But  he  would  find  the  mountains,  sky,  tiie 
sparkling  sea,  and  the  unutterable  beauty  of  the 
atmosphere^  the  same.  The  Agora  he  would 
find  a  solitude,  peopled  with  mighty  memories. 
Wandering  up  the  Pnyx.  that  too  would  be  sol- 
itary ;  but  there  is  the  place  of  the  assemblies — 
there  stands  the  immortal  rock — the  Bema — 
fh>m  which  he  and  his  great  predecessors  ad- 
dressed the  Athenian  Demos.  Had  he  chanced 
to  go  thither,  on  Dec.  21,  the  oueen's  birth- 
day, in  1868,  ne  would  have  founa  a  multitude 
of  citizens,  in  holiday  attire,  standing  in  the 
Pliyx,  and  listening  to  a  learned  Greek,  who 
diBooursed  from  the  steps  of  the  Bema  in  good 
ancient  Greek,  upon  tne  preeminence  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  of  the  old  masters.  Kot 
one  word  of  this  would  have  been  strange  to 
Demosthenes.  We  have  called  up  the  august 
shade  in  order  to  illustrate  briefiy  the  changes 
that  the  language  has  undergone  during  20  cen- 
turies, in  his  native  city,  and  its  identity.  In  an- 
other part  of  this  article  we  have  alluded,  with 
more  or  less  minuteness,  to  the  principal  struc- 
tures in  Athens,  which  were  the  wonder  of  the 
world  m  ancient  times,  and  which  are  scarcely 
less  the  wonder  of  the  world  in  their  majestic 
ruins  now.  Demosthenes  said  in  one  of  his  orar 
tions :  **  Our  ancestors  were  inspired,  not  by  the 
desire  of  wealth,  but  by  the  love  of  glory;  and 
therefore  they  have  left  us  immortal  possessions^ 
the  memory  of  illustrious  deeds,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  works  consecrated  to  them.^*  As 
he  spoke  these  words  he  had  the  temples,  por- 
ticos, and  statues  of  the  agora  around  him; 
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above  the  temple  of  HHngleas  'Vlotoiy— the 
PropylflBa  with  the  broad  marble  steps,  the 
Done  portiooa,  the  fine  bronze  gates  ^ning 
through  the  marble  wall,  the  Athena  Prom»- 
choB,  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechthenm,  and  the 
marble  population  of  heroes  and  gods,  standing 
in  the  open  spaoes  of  the  Acropous.    Plntaroh, 

5  oentories  later,  says :  "  These  works  appear,  at 
the  present  moment,  fresh  and  newlv  wrought : 
they  seem  to  wear  the  bloom  of  perpetual 
youth,  its  glow  untouched  by  time,  as  if  they 
breathed  the  breath  of  immortality,  and  had  a 
soul  that  age  oould  never  reach."  We  have 
room  only  for  a  few  renuu-ks  on  the  present 
oondition  of  soqie  of  these  ancient  monuments. 
The  soil  of  Athens  is  full  of  fragments  of  stat- 
ues, columns,  and  other  works  of  the  andents. 
Bits  of  the  marble  seats  of  the  stadium  are 
easily  found  in  the  rubbish  below.  At  the 
8.  £.  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  the  outline  of  the 
Dionysiao  theatre,  and  some  of  the  seats  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock,  together  with  portions  of  the 
massive  foundations  on  which  the  stage-build- 
ing rested,  may  easily  be  traced.  Fragments 
of  a  ohoragic  monument  bearing  the  name  of 
Thrasyllus,  and  dating  880  B.  0.,  lie  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  concave^  where  an  ancient 
oavem,  once  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  now  dedi- 
cated to  the  Panaapa  Speliotissa,  reminds  one 
at  once  of  the  dasno  and  the  Ohristian  times. 
Numerous  fragments  of  andent  marbles  are 
embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  churches,  and  by 
the  contrast  of  their  style  to  the  rest  of  the 
bdlding  produce  a  strange  effect  The  surfAce 
of  the  Acropolis  is  thickly  strewn  with  pieces 
of  marble  blocks,  columns,  statues,  and  votive 
slabs;  and  in  the  left  hand  apartment  of  the 
Propylflda,  the  ancient  Pinacotheca,  a  picture 
gallery,  Mr.  Pittakes  has  accumulated  a  large 
number  of  every  spedes  of  fragment,  but  es- 
pecially dabs  with  inscriptions  belonging  to 
every  age,  and  many  of  them  of  historical  im- 
portance. The  Theseum  is  used  as  a  museum 
of  ancient  sculptures.  Many  monumental  stelm 
of  the  most  interesting  character,  with  beauti- 
ful groups  in  low  relid^  and  touching  funereal 
inscriptions,  are  collected  there.  But  the  most 
curious  and  important  marbles,  are  a  series  of 
dabs,  found  (in  1884)  in  the  Pirsdus,  oontdn- 
ing  records  of  the  Athenian  navy ;  lists  of  ships 
with  their  names;  inventories  of  rigging  and 
fomitnre;  names  of  shipbuilders;  names  of 
statesmen,  such  as  Demades  and  I/emosthenes, 
who  were  connected  with  the  navy  depart- 
ment; and  numerous  other  interesting  and  vd- 
uable  particulars.  These  inscriptions  are  very 
dearly  cut,  and,  except  where  the  marble 
has  been  broken,  easily  read ;  and  they  cover 
a  condderable  period  of  thepublic  life  of  Demos- 
thenes. The  temple  of  Theseus,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
buildings  in  Greece.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
104  feet  m  length  by  45  in  breadth.    It  has 

6  columns  at  each  end,  and  18  on  each  dde,  of 
8  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  19  feet  high. 
From  the  stylobate  to  the  upper  angle  ofUie 


pediment,  the  height  is  81  feet  The  Bodptong 
on  the  pediments  are  all  lost  Those  m  tibe 
metopes  are  supposed  to  relate  to  the  labon  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus.  Of  the  vasttanpleof 
Olympian  Z^ us,  the  platform  on  which  it  stood, 
and  16  Gonnthian  columns,  one  of  which  was 
overthrown  in  1652  by  a  hurricane,  are  ail  thst 
remain.  The  peribolus  of  the  temple  was  680 
feet  long,  and  468  broad;  the  temple  itself  854 
leet  by  171  feet  It  had  10  oolnmns  on  each 
front,  and  probably  20  on  each  flank;  the 
height  fit)m  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the 
capitals,  55^ feet;  diameter  at  the  base,  6  feet 
4  mches.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  of  itocj 
and  gold.  Kear  the  theatre  of  Baodms  still 
stands  the  choragic  monument  of  Lymcnio, 
erected  on  the  street  of  tripods  in  886  B.  0, 
to  commemorate  a  musical  victory.  It  is  a 
oircular  structure,  8  feet  in  diameter,  standing 
on  a  square  basement,  and  the  whole  heig^ 
about  84  feet  It  is  the  earliest  speamen  of 
Oorinthian  architecture  This  exquisite  little 
monument  was  saved  from  destruction  by  hav- 
ing  been  built  into  the  walls  of  a  monasterj: 
the  monastery  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  moim- 
ment  of  Lydcrates  stands  dmost  oomplete. 
The  tripod  by  which  it  was  surmounted  is  gone, 
but  the  inscription  on  the  architrave  is  still  leg- 
ible. At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Acropob 
stands  the  theatre  or  odeon  of  Begilla,  bnilt  hj 
Herodes  Attious.  There  are  important  n- 
mains  of  this  structure:  but  the  interior  is 
nearly  filled  with  an  inmiense  mass  of  rnbbisL 
Passiug  over  the  deserted  vaUey  where  wu 
the  andent  agora,  we  reach  the  hill  of  the 
Muses,  on  which  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  monument  of  Philopappus— a  late  woii, 
and  of  no  particular  interest.  Next  to  this  in 
the  north  is  the  hill  of  the  Pnyz— the  place  of 
the  popular  assembly — and  the  Bema,  cSf  whidi 
we  have  already  spoken ;  and  over  against  this 
rises  the  Areopagus.  But  the  noblest  works  d 
the  Athenian  ardiitects  were  on  the  Acropolis. 
The  ascent  is  at  the  western  end.  The  chief 
buildings  of  the  Peridean  age  on  this  citadel 
were  tlie  Pr^ylsoa,  the  Erechtheum,  and  the 
Parthenon.  The  Propylsaa  served  at  once  as 
an  ardutecturd  ^Tn^^'ft^"*^^^'-^  and  a  militaiy 
defence  of  the  Acropolis.  Among  the  ancients 
it  was  more  admirea  than  even  the  Partbenoo, 
for  the  skill  with  which  the  difficdties  of  the 
ffround  were  overcome,  and  for  the  gran- 
deur of  the  generd  effect  The  approach  ^^ 
a  fli^t  of  60  marble  eUipa^  and  was  70  feet 
broaid.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  was  a  portico 
of  6  fluted  Doric  columns.  5  feet  in  diamet^ 
29  feet  high.  The  dde  wings,  on  platforms,  78 
feet  ^art,  had  8  Doric  columns  in  antiti  front- 
ing upon  the  grand  staircase.  The  nordi  wing 
contdned  the  Pinacotheca,  a  hall  85  feet  hj 
80;  the  hall  of  the  south  wing  was  27  feet  by 
16.  Behind  the  Doric  hexastyle  was  a  magnifi- 
cent hall  60  feet  broad,  44  feet  deep,  and  S9 
high,  with  a  marble  ceiling  resting  on  eD0^ 
motts  beams,  supported  by  8  lomo  eolnm^  on 
eaoh  dde  of  the  passage.    At  tiie  east  endof 
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fhiBhaD  was  the  wall,  through  whibh  there  were 
5  entranoea,  with  doors  or  gates.  The  central 
<q)eoing,  through  which  the  Panathenaio  pro- 
oeasbn  passed,  was  18  feet  wide,  24  feet  higH ; 
thoee  next  the  oentnd  are,  on  each  side,  9^  feet 
wide,  and  the  smallest  5  feet^  the  height  vary- 
ing in  proportion.  These  gates  were  the  onlj 
public  entrance  into  the  Acropolis.  Within 
the  wall,  i.  e,  on  the  eastern  ride,  was  another 
hall,  19  feet  deep,  its  floor  elevated  abont  ^  feet 
shove  the  western,  and  terminated  by  another 
Doric  portico,  of  6  columns.  The  pediments  and 
oeiliogs  of  this  admirable  stractore  have  been 
destroyed.  Most  of  the  columns  remain,  some  of 
them  entire,  and  others  more  or  less  broken, 
with  heavy  fragments  of  the  architraves.  Pass- 
ing through  the  Propyliea^  we  come  to  the 
Erechtheum,  on  the  left  or  northern  side  of  the 
Acn^liB,  and  the  Parthenon  on  the  right,  near 
the  southern  or  Cimonlan  wall.  The  form  of  the 
fiingnlar  stmoture  first  mentioned  was  oblong, 
wiui  a  portico  of  6  Ionic  columns  at  the  east  end, 
s&d  a  land  of  transept  at  the  west,  a  portico 
of  4  columns  on  the  north,  and  the  portico  of 
the  Caryatides,  standing  on  a  basement  8  feet 
high,  on  the  south.  At  the  western  end  there 
is  a  basement,  on  which  are  4  lonio  columns 
half  engaged  in  the  wall,  and  supporting  a  ped- 
iment !nie  eastern  and  western  divisions  of 
the  temple  are  on  different  levels,  the  eastern 
being  98  feet  higher  than  the  western.  Enough 
remains  of  this  extraordinary  and  beautiM 
temple,  to  give  a  perfectly  correct  idea  of  its 
ontwara  fbrm ;  but  the  interior  is  in  so  ruinous  a 
oonditionthat  the  distribution  and  arrangement 
of  the  division  are  subject  to  the  greatest  doubt. 
The  numerous  antiquarian  questions  which  sug- 
gest themselves  here,  cannot  be  discussed  in  this 
place. — ^We  come  now  to  the  Parthenon,  the 
noblest  monument  in  Athens,  and  the  world. 
The  contrast  between  this  temnle  and  the  £r- 
echtheum  is  strikingly  beautiful  We  have  al- 
ready mcidentally  alluded  to  the  principal  points 
in  its  history,  and  the  various  fortunes  in 
which  it  has  shared.  It  was  built  of  Pentelio 
marble,  under  the  superintendence  of  Phidias, 
by  Ictinus  and  Gallicrates.  It  stands  on  a  bans 
approached  by  8  steps^  each  1  foot  9  inches 
high,  3  feet  and  about  4  inches  wide.  Its 
breadth,  on  the  upper  step,  is  101.88  feet ;  its 
length  228  feet ;  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  pe- 
diment from  the  upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  69 
feet,  and  with  the  stybbate,  64  feet.  The  tem- 
ple is  Doric,  octostyle,  or  with  8  columns  at 
each  end,  and  peripteral,  or  colonnaded  all  round, 
there  being  16  columns  each  side,  not  counting 
those  at  the  comers — 46  in  all.  The  length  of 
the  (T^Kot.  or  body  of  the  temple,  is  198  feet, 
and  its  breadth  71  feet,  omitting  fractions. 
The  space  between  the  peristyle  and  the  wall  is  9 
feet  wide  at  the  sides,  ioA  11  feet  at  the  fW>nts. 
The  body  is  divided  by  a  transverse  wall  into  2 
unequal  portions;  the  eastern  was  the  patt 
profMBr,  an  anartment  for  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  98  feet  in  length ;  the  western,  the 
opiithodomoB^  which  was  commonly  nsed  as  the 


treasorv  of  the  dty,  48  feet  long.  Within  the 
peristyle,  at  each  end,  were  8  columns,  88 
feet  high,  on  a  stylobate  of  2  steps.  Within  the 
noM,  was  a  range  of  10  Done  columns  on 
each  nde,  and  8  at  the  west  end,  forming  8 
sides  of  a  quadrangle ;  above  them^  an  archi- 
trave supported  an  upper  range  oi  columns, 
which  wheeler,  at  the  time  of  whose  visit 
they  were  still  standing,  calls  a  kind  of  gal- 
lery ;  14  feet  distant  from  the  western  columns 
is  the  pavement  of  Piraio  stone,  on  which  the 
great  chiyselephantine  statue  of  Athena  was 
placed.  Beside  the  internal  decorations,  the 
outside  of  the  temple  was  ornamented  with 
three  classes  of  sculpture:  1.  The  sculptures  of 
the  pediments,  bein^  independent  statues  resting 
upon  the  deep  cormce.  The  subject  of  those  on 
the  eastern  pediment  was  the  birth  of  Athena ; 
of  those  on  the  western,  the  contest  between 
Poseidon  and  Athena,  for  the  possession  of 
Attica.  2.  The  groups  in  the  metopes,  92  in 
number,  representing  combats  of  Hercules  and 
Theseus,  the  Centaurs  and  Amasons,  and  per- 
haps some  figures  of  the  Pernan  war.  These" 
groups  were  executed  in  high  relief.  8.  The 
fHeze  round  the  upper  border  of  the  cella  of 
the  Parthenon  contamed  a  representation  in  low 
relief  of  the  Panathenaio  procession.  All  these 
classes  of  sculpture  were  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art,  executed  by  Phidias  himself^  or  under 
his  immediate  direction.  Most  of  them  were 
in  place  when  Wheeler  visited  Athens,  in  1676 ; 
ana  drawings  of  the  figures  in  the  pediments 
were  made  in  1674,  by  Carrey,  a  French  archi- 
tectj  in  the  suite  of  the  Marquis  de  Kointel, 
minister  of  France  at  the  Porte.  The  interior 
of  the  temple  was  thrown  down  in  1687,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  bomb  in  the  Turkish  powder  mag- 
azine, as  has  already  been  stated.  The  firont  col- 
umns of  the  peristyle  escf^>ed,  but  8  on  the  north 
side,  and  6  on  the  south,  were  overthrown.  Moro- 
sini,  in  endeavoring  to  remove  some  of  the  figures 
on  the  pediments,  broke  them,  and  otherwise 
did  great  mischief.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Lord  Eldn  dismanUed  a  con* 
siderable  part  ot  the  Parthenon  of  the  remain- 
ing sculptures,  which  form  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  the  British  museum,  at  the  present 
moment.  A  question  has  been  much  discussed, 
as  to  whether  any  portion  of  the  exterior  or 
tiie  temple  was  decorated  with  painting.  It  iv 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  the  fact,  after  a  pep- 
sonal  examination.  Many  of  the  mouldings  have 
traces  of  beautifhlly  drawn  patterns.  Under  the 
cornices,  there  are  delicate  tints  of  blue  and  red ; 
and  of  blue  in  the  triglyphs.  Architraves  and 
broader  surfaces  were  tinoed  with  ochre.  All 
these  figures  were  executed  so  delicately  and  ex- 
quisitely, that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  theory 
sometimes  advanced,  of  thdr  being  the  work 
of  subsequent  barbarous  sges.  There  are  other 
traces  of^colors  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  walls  still  standing,  which  evidentiy 
bdong  to  a  period  after  the  stonecutters,  Eulo- 
gius  and  ApoUos,  converted  the  Parthenon  into 
a  church.   Among  the  inscriptions  there  is  one, 
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found  in  188(L  oontflkdng  a  record  of  monej 
paid  ibr  poljchromatio  decorations.  The  Par* 
thenon  was  bnUt  in  the  best  period  of  architect 
tiirei,and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  highest  gen- 
ius in  art ;  and  the  best  attainments  of  soienoe 
were  combined  in  prodnoing  its  ezanisite  perfec- 
tions. The  pathetic  beanty  of  its  decay  is  inde- 
scribable. The  impression  it  makes  is  that  of  a 
solemn  and  wondroos  harmony.  Its  aq>eot  is  sim- 
ple, bnt  scientific  inyestigation  has  not  yet  ex- 
naosted  itsbeantiesaadrefinementSb  The  com- 
bination oa  tiie  most  deUcate  architeotoral  pro- 
portions, with  the  sculptural  compositions,  of 
which  enough  in  each  class  remains^  after  all  the 
ruin  wrought  by  time,  and  war,  and  barbariBon,  to 
l^veus  a  lively  idea  oi  their  admirable  execution ; 
the  variety  of  tiiese  compoaitions,  difTering  in 
character  and  size  according  to  their  position  and 
(Bul^ects^  bnt  all  rekting  to  a  central  idea  which 
harmomzes  them,  must  have  been  magnificent 
beyond  description,  when  the  temple  first  stood 
in  its  fi'esh  dozy,  under  the  sky  of  Attica.  But 
delicades  of  construction  have  not  ceased  to  be 
discoYtf  ed  in  this  wonderful  building.  In  1887, 
Pennethome,  an  En^h  traveller,  noticed  the 
inclination  of  the  columns.  Hofer,  Schubart^ 
and  others  have  examined  the  subject,  and  pub- 
lished theur  observations  upon  the  inclination 
of  tiie  columns,  and  the  curved  Hues  of  the 
stylobate  and  architraves.  Mr.  Penrose,  an 
English  schdar  and  architect,  visited  Athens  in 
1845,  and  was  afterward  sent  b^  the  society  of 
dilettanti  to  complete  the  investigations  he  had 
already  commenced.  The  results  were  pub- 
lished in  a  splendid  folio,  1851.  They  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  thus :  The  lines  whi<^  in  ordi- 
nary architectnre  are  strai^t,  in  the  Doric  tem- 
ples at  Athens  are  delicate  curves.  The  edges  of 
the  steps,  and  the  lines  of  the  entablatures,  are 
convex  curves,  lying  in  vertical  planes,  and 
nearly  parallel,  and  the  curves  are  conic  sec- 
tions, the  middle  of  the  stylobate  rising  several 
inches  above  the  extremities.  The  external 
lines  of  the  c(dumns  are  curved  also,  forming  a 
hynerbolic  entasis.  The  axis  of  the  colunms 
incline  inward,  so  that  opposite  pairs,  if  pro- 
duced sufficientiy  far,  would  meet  The  spaces 
of  the  inter-colnnmiations,  and  the  size  of  the 
capitals,  vary  dightiy,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion. From  the  usual  points  of  view,  these  va- 
riations and  curves  are  not  perceptible,  bnt  they 
produce  by  their  combination  the  effect  of  per- 
fect harmony  and  regularity,  and  the  absence 
of  these  refinements  is  the  cause  of  the  univer- 
sal failure  of  buildings  constructed  in  modem 
times,  according  to  what  have  been  supposed 
to  be  the  principles  of  Helienic  architecture. 
This  snlgect  is  treated  by  Mr.  Penrose  in  greater 
detail,  and  with  remarkable  precision ;  also  by 
M.  Beul^  in  a  learned  work,  entitled  £*aGropote 
d'Athhies,  Paris,  185&-'55. 

ATHENS,  a  county  in  the  S.  K  part  of  Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  river.  It  has  an  extremely  fertile 
soil,  and  is  well  wooded,  and  watered  by  the 
Hookhocking.  It  abounoB  in  iron  ore  and  coaL 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  are  manufacturea 


tfaroufffaoiit  the  county.  The  Hooking  canal 
extends  from  the  centre  of  the  county  to  the 
Ohio  canaL  In  1860  the  productions  were 
448,546  bushels  of  Indian  com,  72,146  of  wheat, 
92,990  pounds  of  wo<^  257,802  of  butter,  and 
12,188  tons  of  hay.  There  were  24  chnrcliest 
1  newspaper  ofBce,  and  8,986  pupils  attending 
public  schools.    Pop.  18,215. 

ATH£NS,  a  prosperous  town  of  Ckrke 
county,  Georgia,  situated  on  tiie  Oconee  river 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Athens  branch  raii- 
road,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  cotton  growing  re> 
C^on,  has  a  cotton  manufactory  of  large  capacity, 
while  within  a  few  miles  there  are  8  othera. 
It  contains  Franklin  coUege,  a  number  of  chnrch- 
es,  a  bank,  and  5  newfl|>apers.    Pop.  8,700. 

ATHEBSTONE.  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  about  20  miles 
N.  N.  £.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The  town 
consists  mainly  of  one  street,  and  contains  an 
ancient  chapel,  now  much  defaced  by  modem 
alterations.  In  August,  1745,  Atherstone  was 
the  scene  of  a  conference  between  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  afterward  Henry  YII.,  whose  anny 
was  encamped  near  the  old  church,  and  the  2 
Stanleys,  tne  result  of  which  was  the  0Te^ 
throw  of  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth  Field,  2 
days  afterward. 

ATH£RTON,  Ghabubb  G.,  an  American  sen- 
ator, bom  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  July  4, 1801^ 
died  NoY.  15,  1858.  He  graduated  at  Ha^ 
yard  college  in  1822,  and  was  educated  to 
the  law,  but  engaged  in  politics  while  yet 
a  young  man.  For  many  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  N.  H.  legislature,  and  for  8  yean 
speaker  of  the  House.  He  was  elected  to  the 
federal  house  of  representatiyes  in  1837.  On 
Dec.  11, 1888,  being  a  member  of  the  oommitp 
tee  of  ways  and  means,  he  introduced,  imdera 
suspension  of  the  rules,  a  series  of  resolutions^ 
declaring  that  ^  *  congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  institution  of  s&yery  in  tJie  several  states 
of  the  confederacy;^  IJ^t  '^petitions  for  its 
abolition  in  &e  dlistrict  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories  are  part  of  a  plan  for  its  remoral 
from  the  states;"  that  ^^such  agitation  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution;"  that 
*^the  equality  of  the  seyeral  states  piedndes 
confess  from  an  attempt  to  act  in  £ivor  of  or 
against  their  seyeraJ  institutions;'^  that '^^ 
such  attempts  being  in  yiolation  of  the  consti- 
tution,'* "  every  petition,  memorial,  resolutiwi, 
proposition,  or  paper,  touching  or  relating  ia 
any  way  or  to  any  extent  whatever  to  filsTeiy, 
or  to  the  abolition  thereof,  shall,  on  the  pn- 
sentation  thereof,  without  an^  farther  action 
thereon,  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  de- 
bated, printed,  or  referred."  These  resolutions 
were  passed,  under  the  previous  question,  I7  a 
yote  of  126  to  78.  Although  not  themselTea 
re-introduced  they  formed  the  ba^  of  the  21st 
rule  of  the  next  congress,  by  which  all  so^ 
petitions,  upon  presentation,  were  considered 
as  obfected  to,  and  the  question  of  their  recep- 
tion laid  on  the  table.  The  rule  was  vigorously 
opposed  as  contrary  to  the  ri^t  of  petition, 
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bnt  was  sapported  on  the  ffronnds  of  pnbBc 
poUey,  and  for  the  soppreflsion  of  agitation. 
It  was  maintained  for  Beverai  eesBions,  nntil 
1846,  but  finally  yielded,  partly  to  objeo- 
tioDS  on  the  gronnd  of  principle,  partly  to 
the  experience  of  ita  inefficiency,  lu*.  Ather- 
toQ  eoDtinued  in  the  house  of  representatiyea 
nntil  1848,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate, 
where  he  remained  until  1849.  He  was  again 
elected  in  1852.  He  acted  steadily  with  the 
demooratio  partv,  and  was  considered  at  the 
time  of  his  death  as  the  wealthiest  dtisen  of 
New  Hampshire. 

ATHERTON,  Oharlbs  Hvmphbbt,  father  of 
the  preoediog,  bom  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Aug.  14, 
1778,  died  Jan.  8, 1858,  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1794.  He  was  a  representative  in 
congress  from  1815  to  1817,  and  held  the  office 
of  register  of  probate  for  89  years,  from  1798 
to  1887.  He  was  for  many  years  at  the  head 
of  the  bar  in  Hillsborough  county,  and  oon- 
tribnted  many  valuable  papers  to  the  history 
of  his  native  state. 

ATHERTON,  Huicphset,  a  military  officer, 
whoae  name  is  mentioned  with  much  honor  in 
the  early  annals  of  Massachusetts.  He  came 
from  England  about  1686,  when  he  signed 
the  covenant  of  the  church  at  Dorchester.  He 
was  admitted  as  a  freeman  in  1688,  and  was 
deputy  in  the  general  court  from  Dorchester 
for  that  yean  and  also  in  1689,  '41,  and  in  '58, 
frx>m  Springneld,  when  he  was  chosen  speaker. 
The  next  year  he  was  chosen  assistant,  and 
soon  after  mijor-general.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed in  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  and 
made  use  of  his  influence  with  them  in  a  great 
purchase  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  at  Boston,  Septb 
17,  1661.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  made 
matter  of  comment  by  Hubbard  as  one  of  the 
judgments  of  God. 

ATHIAS,  Emanuel  bkit  Joseph,  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  a  printer  in  Amsterdam  in  the  17th 
centory,  pindpally  noted  for  havingpublished 
2  editions  of  the  old  Testament  in  Hebrew  in 
1661  and  1667,  valuable  for  thdr  correctness, 
and  on  which  are  founded  most  of  the  modem 
editions.  They  are  remarkable  for  being  the 
first  in  which  the  verses  were  marked  with 
Aralttc  flgnres.  8o  much  satisfaction  did  these 
improvements  give  to  the  government  of  Hol- 
land, that  the  states-general  conferred  upon 
Athias  a  chain  of  gold  and  a  medal. 

ATHLETES  (Gr.  aSiXa,  prizes),  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  persons  who 
ccmtended,  in  contests  of  strength  or  agjlity, 
for  honor  and  pecuniary  or  other  rewards.  In 
the  early  periods  of  Greek  civilization,  we  do 
not  hear  of  professional  combatants,  those  who 
contended  at  the  Olympic,  Kemean,  and  other 
public  games,  being  amateurs ;  but  afterward  a 
jurofeaBion  of  athleta  gradually  fcffmed  itseUl 
Those  athletsd  who  conquered  at  any  of  the 
preat  national  festivals  of  Hellas  were  received 
in  their  native  states,  and  even  beyond  their 
iinitCi^  with  nncommon  honors.    ^  breach  was 
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made  in  the  walls  of  the  victor's  native  dty  for 
his  reception ;  he  passed  through  the  streets,  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  4  white  horses,  to  the  tem- 
ple of  the  guardian  deity  of  the  state,  where  a 
solemn  service  was  celebrated.  His  statue  was 
set  up  in  the  market-place,  he  was  relieved  from 
the  payment  of  taxes,  and  ei^oyed  a  seat  of 
honor  on  all  public  occasions.  The  great  uar 
tional  festivals  at  which  such  honors  might  be 
won,  were,  for  a  Ions  tame,  exclusively  the 
Olympian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian. 
At  Athens  such  victors,  according  to  a  law  of 
Solon,  received  a  prize  of  500  drachma  for  an 
Olympic  crown,  and  100  drachnud  for  a  crown 
won  at  the  other  8  games.  At  Sparta  they 
fought  near  the  king^s  person.  Athletn  were 
first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Marcus  Fulvius, 
at  the  conolufflon  of  the  ^tolian  war,  186  B.  0. 
Nero  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Greek  ath- 
letn. At  Rome  they  formed  a  coUege,  which 
eqjoyed  certain  privileges,  including  immunity 
from  taxes.  The  athletie  were  trained  by  pro- 
fessional trainers.  Their  food,  according  to  the 
early  writers,  consisted  of  dried  figs,  weak 
cheese,  and  vegetables ;  later  it  was  the  very 
reverse,  and  i^proximated  more  to  that  used 
by  English  pruse^fighters,  namely,  a  generous 
quantity  of  animal  food,  with  a  very  small 
allowsnce  of  coarse  unleavened  bread.  They 
had  a  minimum  of  food,  under  which  they 
might  not  eat.  This  minimum  was  so  large 
that  they  used  to  fall  into  a  feverish  deep  after 
it,  like  an  overgorged  boa-constrictor.  While 
under  training,  wine  and  women  were  strictly 
forbidden.  Their  place  of  exercise  was  called 
the  palastra.  Here  and  in  the  public  areut 
they  appeared  naked,  though  in  the  Died  they 
are  represented  as  beinff  girded  about  the  loins. 
They  were  anointed  with  oil,  with  a  view  to 
make  the  limbs  more  supple,  and  prevent  the 
waste  of  stamina  from  perspiration.  After  the 
contest  the  athletn  were  scraped  and  rubbed 
by  the  Mpta,  like  race-horses  by  stable  boys. 
The  protecting  gods  of  the  athletes  were  Zeu% 
Hercules^  and  the  DiosourL 

ATHLONE,  a  market  town  and  pariiament* 
ary  borough  in  Ireland,  Ivinff  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Shannon,  partly  in  Westmeath,  and 
partly  in  Roscommon,  76  miles  W.  from  Dub- 
hn.  Pop.  in  1861,  6,218.  The  opposite  shores 
of  the  nver  are  here  united  by  a  handsome 
bridge,  constructed  in  1844,  and  a  canal  has 
been  formed  to  avoid  the  n^ids  at  this  pointy 
thus  making  navigation  practicable  for  71  miles 
higher  up  the  stream.  The  castle  occupies  an 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
with  its  outworks  covers  a  space  of  15  acres. 
It  was  strongly  fortified  during  the  last  wsr 
with  France,  and  now  contains  2  magazine^ 
an  ordnance  store,  an  armory  with  15,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  barracks  for  1,500  troops.  After 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  WiUiam  III.  besieged 
Athlone  unsaocessfuly,  but  it  was  taken  by 
Gen.  Ginkell  in  the  following  year.  The 
town  has  2  churches  of  the  establishment,  2 
Oatbolio  chapels,  and  several  dissenting  meet- 
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isg-Hotises.  It  has  a  dlstiUerj,  a  brewery,  and 
a  tannery.  An  aotire  trade  is  carried  on  by 
steamers  with  limerick  and  Shannon  harbor, 
and  with  Dnblin  bj  the  grand  and  rojal  canals. 

ATHOL,  Atholk,  or  Atholl,  a  district  in 
the  northern  part  of  Perthshire,  Scotland.  It 
is  about  45  nules  in  length,  by  80  in  breadth, 
and  is  picturesque  and  mountainous,  some  of 
the  summits  attaining  an  elevation  of  more 
than  8,000  feet  It  contains  several  lakes,  and 
beautiful  valleys,  among  which  is  the  pass  of 
IQllieorankie,  where  Grahame  of  Okverhouse 
gained  a  victory,  and  met  his  death,  July  17, 
1689.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  vaUeys, 
while  on  the  hills  sheep  and  cattle  are  pastured. 
The  duke  of  Athd  receives  his  title  m>m  this 
district^  where  he  possesses  extensive  estates, 
on  which  a  large  number  of  red  deer,  with 
which  the  country  was  formerly  well  stocked, 
are  still  kept. 

ATHOS.  At  the  north-westom  extremity 
of  the  JSgsan  Archipelago,  that  sea  is  indented 
bv  a  large  peninsula,  itself  ending  in  8  remark- 
able smaller  peninsulas.  The  most  easterly  of 
the  8  is  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  about  40  miles 
long  and  4  broad,  and  with  a  trend  due  N.  £L 
and  included  in  the  present  Turkish  province  of 
Salonica.  The  peninsula  of  Athos  is  mountain- 
ous, and  cut  by  numerous  ravines.  At  the 
fbot  or  extremi^  of  the  peninsula'  stands  the 
mountain  which  has  given  it  its  name.  Mt 
Athos  is  about  0,800  feet  in  height,  with  a 
peak  of  white  limestone,  while  its  bwer 
rocks  are  of  gneiss  and  argillaceous  slate.  It 
has  altogether  a  unique  situation,  and  has 
therefore  been  an  object  of  interest  both  to 
ancients  and  modems.  The  Ohrisdans  early 
regarded  it  with  religious  veneration,  and 
built  upon  it  many  chapels  and  places  of  devo- 
tion, some  of  whidh  may  be  dated  bade  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Oonstantine.  The  monasteries 
of  this  mountain  are  20  in  number,  and  some 
of  them  are  surrounded  by  high  turrets.  They 
have  been  the  depositories,  in  several  instances, 
of  very  valuable  libraries,  the  well-preservea 
treasures  of  which  have  made  important  addi- 
tion!^ within  the  last  century,  to  our  Greek 
dassio  literature.  The  number  of  monks  in 
these  convents  is  estimated  at  8,000.  The 
mountcdn,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  peninsula,  is 
called  the  Holy  mountain.  No  female,  not  even 
of  anunals,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  peninsula. 
The  monks  devote  themselves  to  a  me  of  the 
most  rigid  asceticism.  The  scenery  of  the 
mountain  and  acUaoent  country  is  picturesque 
in  the  extreme.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
flanked  with  vast  forests  of  pines,  oaks,  and 
chestnuts,  the  pines  growing  to  an  immense 
size.  The  shores  of  the  cape  are  so  blufiy  and 
precipitous  that  80  rods  from  shore  gives  100 
fathoms.  It  was  across  the  mouth  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Athos  that  Xerxes  cut  a  canal  for  his 
ships,  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  The  remains 
of  this  canal  are  still  distinctly  visible,  throuffh 
most  of  its  extent  Near  tiie  middle  of  its 
oourae  it  is  not  discernible^  probably  having 


been  filled  up  to  allow  a  more  ready  land 
egress  and  ingress  to  the  peninsnliL  The  canal, 
aocording  to  ancient  histoiy,  occupied  the  entire 
working  force  of  the  army  8  yean  in  its  oo&- 
struction. 

ATH WAET,  in  sea  phrase  (Dan.  a  and  toert, 
tranverse).  means  across  the  line  of  a  ship'i 
course. — ^Athwart  the  bows  means  at  right  an- 
^es,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  bows. — ^Athwait-haim, 
the  situation  of  a  ship  when  she  is  driven  or 
driffcs  across  the  forepart  of  another,  whether 
in  contact  or  at  a  diort  distance. — ^Atiiwart  the 
fore-foot  is  said  of  the  track  of  a  cannoD-hill 
fired  across  the  onward  course  of  a  ponoed  or 
signalled  ship  to  bring  her  to,  or  to  caaae  ho 
to  shorten  sail,  so  that  she  may  be  exsminei 

ATITLAN,  the  name  of  a  town,  lake,  and 
volcano,  of  Central  America,  80  miles  K.  W.  of 
Guatemala.  The  lake  is  24  miles  long,  and  10 
wide.  The  town,  Santiago  de  Atitlan,  is  atna- 
ted  on  its  south  side.  The  height  of  the  vdcano 
is  12,600  feet 

ATKINSON,  Thxodobb,  an  eminent  citina 
of  New  Hampshire,  bom  at  Newcastle,  Dec 
20,  1697,  died  in  1779,  graduated  at  Harvard 
university  in  1718,  was  afterward  serenl 
times  in  actual  service  during  the  war  vith 
the  French  and  Indians,  and  was  appomted 
one  of  the  oommissionerB  sent  to  Canada  for 
the  release  of  prisoners.  He  held  at  yarioni 
times  the  offices  of  derk  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  eoUector,  naval  officer,  and  sheriff 
of  the  province;  he  was  also  appointed  dde* 
gate  to  the  congress  at  Albany  m  1754^  and 
&e  same  year  chief  iustioe  of  the  state.  Tbe 
revolution  deprived  him  of  office.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son left  a  legacy  of  £200  to  the  i^isoopal 
church  of  Portsmouth,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  expended  in  bread  for  distribotioQ 
each  Sunday. 

ATETNS,  Sib  Robebt,  bom  in  1631,  died  in 
1709j  son  of  Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  who  was  an 
English  Judge  during  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  died  in  1669,  aged 
82.  Sir  Robert,  educated  at  Oxford,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1546,  made  a  knight  of  theBath 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  IL,  in  1661^  and 
soon  after  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
East  Looe,  for  which  borough  he  continned  to 
sit  until  1672,  when  he  was  made  ladge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  He  had  prerimulr 
been  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  solidtor-generaL 
As  a  judge,  he  was  learned  and  impartial, 
though,  on  the  trial  of  the  parties  chitfged  with 
the  popish  plot  of  1679,  he  showed  himself  not 
free  from  the  prevalent  anti-Oatholic  feeling  of 
the  time.  Dissatisfied  with  the  public  mea^- 
Tires  and  private  influences  directea  against  the 
independence  of  the  judges,  he  quitted  the 
bench  in  1680,  it  is  not  known  whetber  by  re- 
signation or  disnussal.  In  1682.  having  taken 
part  in  a  civic  election  at  Bristol,  siud  to  have 
been  irregularly  conducted,  he  was  indicted  by 
the  mayor  and  corporation,  to  whom  he  vtf 
opposed,  and,  with  two  others,  tried  and  con- 
victed at  the  assiaes,  for  a  riot  and  con^incy- 
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The  saperior  oonrt  arrested  the  judgment,  npon 
a  flaw  in  the  indictment.  B^^ing  his  re- 
corderahip,  Sir  Robert  retired  to  his  family  seat 
in  Gloncestershire,  where  for  some  years  he 
took  no  ostensible  part  in  public  business, 
though  elected  to  the  only  parliament  called  by 
James  11.  In  his  retirement,  he  wrote  a  pow- 
erful legal  argument  against  the  king^s  power 
to  dispense  with  penal  statutes^  and  aided  Lord 
William  Russell,  with  legal  advice,  on  his  trial 
for  high  treason  in  1688,  and,  after  the  flight 
of  James  II.,  published  two  pamphlets  in  vin- 
dication of  Lord  William,  and  in  flavor  of  the 
reversal  of  his  attcdnder.  In  16S9,  when  Sir 
William  Willi^ns  was  prosecuted  for  having,  as 
speaker,  and  by  command  of  the  commons, 
signed  tiie  orders  to  print  Dangerfield's  narrative 
of  the  popish  plot,  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  published 
a  tract  showing  it  was  a  question  of  parliament- 
ary jurisdiction,  with  which  the  courts  of  law 
oould  not  interfere.  When  William  III.  made 
his  judicial  appointments,  in  February,  1689, 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  was  appointed  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  lords.  In  1694  he 
finally  retired  to  Sapperton  Hall,  near  Oirences- 
ter,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  88.  His  parlia- 
mentary and  political  tracts  were  republished 
in  one  volume  in  1784. 

ATLANTA,  a  city  of  De  Kalb  county,  Geor- 
gia, and  aplace  of  great  business  activity,  101 
miles  N.  W.  of  Macon,  171  W.  of  Augusta,  and 
291  from  Nashville.  Four  Hnes  of  railroad, 
the  Georgia  road,  from  Augusta,  the  Macon  and 
Western,  firom  Macon,  the  Atlantic  and  West- 
em,  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  the  La 
Grange,  from  West  Point,  72  miles  distant, 
terminate  here.  It  is  consequently  a  depot  for 
the  cotton  and  grain  of  several  of  the  aqjacent 
counties.  Atlanta  was  laid  out  in  1846,  and 
has  grown  very  rapidly.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  places  In  northern 
Georgia.  Its  site  is  elevatea,  and  there  is  little 
sicki^sB.  It  received  a  city  charter  in  1847. 
It  has  6  diurches,  2  newspapers,  and  a  bank. 
Population  in  1853,  about  4,000. 

ATLANTIC,  a  county  situated  in  the  S.  S.  £. 
part  of  New  Jersey,  has  about  620  square  miles 
of  territory,  and  8,961  inhabitants.  It  was  set 
off  fiY>m  Gloucester  county  in  1887.  The  Atlan- 
tic ocean  borders  it  on  the  S.  E.,  where  it  is  in- 
dented by  Absecum,  and  several  other  bays, 
which  are  planted  with  oysters,  and  other  shell- 
flah.  The  sur&oe  of  the  county  is  low  and  flat ; 
it  is  marshy  near  the  coast  and  the  soil  Airther 
inland  light  and  sandy.  The  county  seat  is  at 
Cape  May  Landing.  Hie  productions  in  1850 
were  68,868  busheLs  of  Indian  com,  16,592  of 
potatoes^  8,850  of  rye,  and  9,569  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  18  churches,  and  840  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schoolSi    Pop.  in  1855,  §,608. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  that  part  of  the  great 
deep  lying  between  the  western  coast  of  Eu- 
rope and  Africa  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Amer- 
ica, extending  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarotio 
cirde,  and  iii^uding  the  space  between  the  me- 


ridians of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  portion  north  of  the  equator  is 
called  the  North  Atlantic  and  that  on  the  south 
the  Ethiopic  or  South  Athmtic.  The  part  which 
properly  may  be  considered  the  broadest,  that 
lying  between  the  coasts  of  Geoigia  and  Afnca,ia 
8,600  miles,  or,  if  we  include  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
4,700  in  width.  The  narrowest  part,  between 
Cape  Frio  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  1,580 
miles. — ^The  middle  portion  of  the  North  Auan- 
tio,  called  the  Sea  of  Saragossa,  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  '^  stagnant  and  weedy  sea" — "  gener- 
ating on  its  calm  surface  what  has  been  well 
called  an  oceanic  meadow,"  sufficiently  extended 
to  retard  the  progress  of  vessels ;  but  this  is  not 
BO.  The  belt  of  calms  called  the  horse  latitudes 
crosses  this  area,  but  it  is  narrow  compared 
with  this  ^^  weedy  sea,"  which  has  its  currents 
and  breezes.  To  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  navigation  and  in  the  modds  of 
ships,  we  are  indebted  for  the  average  time 
of  passage  of  sailing  vessels  being  shortened.— 
With  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of 
the  routes  pursued  by  sailing  vessels  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  one  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the 
short  passage  made  by  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage.  With  no  chart  to  guide  him  beyond 
the  Canaries,  and  in  vessels  poorly  equipped, 
he  was  69  days  from  the  bar  of  Saltez  to  his 
land-fall  on  the  western  contiuent,  25  of  which 
he  spent  in  Gh>mera,  oue  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  distance  sailed  was  about  4,000  miles. 
Columbus  hove  to  at  night  as  a  matter  of  safety, 
when  seeking  for  land  to  be  discovered,  and 
this  same  practice  was  continued  until  our  own 
times  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  the  custom 
for  navigators  bound  for  places  within  the 
tropics,  until  chnmometers  came  into  common 
use,  to  get  in  the  latitude  of  the  place  sought 
well  to  windward,  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
any  error  in  their  dead  reckoning,  and  then 
run  down,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  place.  We 
have  known  fluently  a  week  to  be  lost  in  this 
anxious  work,  with  a  frur  wind,  running  in  the 
daytime  and  lying  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
night — ^RouTBS.  Sailing  vessels  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  Europe  usually  take  advantage  of 
the  Gulf  stream.  When  fairly  within  it  the 
weather  is  generally  good,  but  on  the  edge  it  is 
uncertain  and  squally.  The  Gulf  stream  on 
this  route  is  not)>roperly  crossed,  but  you  leave 
it  on  the  same  side  as  you  entered  it,  as  soon 
after  you  pass  the  meridian  of  85**  as  is  expe- 
dient The  route  by  steamers  would  not  be 
different — ^From  Europe  to  North  America  the 
most  direct  route  is  that  of  an  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  but  we  cannot  follow  it  in  all  cases  to 
advantage.  In  the  route  to  Europe  we  take 
advantage  of  the  Gulf  stream,  which  lengthened 
the  distance ;  on  our  return  we  avoid  this  stream, 
but  go  farther  north  to  avail  ourselves  of  favor- 
able winds.  If  bound  to  any  port  north  of 
Cape  Hatteras,  we  keep  well  to  the  north  of  our 
course,  which  is,  until  we  pass  the  meridian  of 
88'',  toward  Cape  Race ;  when  on  this  meridian 
we  steer  more  to  the  south,  so  as  to  get  on  the 
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panJleL  of  48^  before  we  are  on  the  meridian 
of  Sable  Island,  which  we  miut  pass  to  the 
south,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  fogSy  if  we 
are  bound  to  any  port  south  of  Hali&x.  Then 
we  may  shape  our  course  so  as  to  avoid  the 
Onlf  stream,  which,  as  we  advance  to  the 
•outh,  increases  in  its  velocity.  In  seasona 
when  ice  is  to  be  expected,  our  course  is  more 
to  the  south  as  we  approach  the  Bank  of  New- 
foundland. The  usual  months  for  meeting  the 
ice  are  April,  May,  and  June,  but  in  some  years 
it  has  been  seen  as  earljr  as  February  and  as 
late  as  August  In  1854  it  was  seen  as  late  as 
November,  in  lat  48^  long.  48*  20'  W. ;  this  was, 
however,  north  of  the  route.  In  1866  it  was 
seen  in  every  month.  What  is  called  the 
southern  passage  is  recommended  by  some,  in 
the  winter  season,  as  a  pleasant  route  where 
boisterous  weather  is  not  common;  but  this 
term  is  sometimes  used  in  contradistinction  to 
the  route  north  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and  by 
others  as  going  as  Cur  south  as  the  trade  winds. 
Our  impression  is  that  a  route  passing  south  of 
the  Azores  and  island  of  Bermuda  is  the  true 
southern  passage.  This,  for  vessels  bound  to 
ports  soutn  of  Ckpe  Hatteras,  is  to  be  preferred 
at  any  season.  We  once  made  a  passage  south 
of  the  Azores,  crossing  the  Gulf  stream  a  little 
north  of  Gape  Hatteras,  were  blown  off  the 
coast)  and  recrossed  the  stream,  notwithstand- 
ing which  we  arrived  in  New  York  several  days 
previous  to  vessels  which  sailed  with  us,  or  even 
10  days  before.  Oar  passage  was  a  pleasant  one ; 
to  those  who  went  north  it  was  otherwise. 
Steamers  from  Europe  to  northern  ports  take 
the  most  direct  route,  passing  near  Gape  Race. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  passages 
of  packets,  daring  a  period  of  8  years^  oetween 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  in  days  and  hours : 
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By  steam,  we  have  the  following  results  from 
the  American  steamers  of  the  GoUins'  Hne,  from 
April,  1850,  to  March,  1857 : 
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llMtha. 
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14 
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11 
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11 
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11 
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18 
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18 
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14 
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18 
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18 
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11 
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^ 
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11 
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18 
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10 
18 
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14 
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18 

18  08  86 

14  18  15 
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2» 

18  18  48 
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The  results  by  the  English  steamers  for  1858 
are: 
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B.  B.  X. 
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The  route  from  ports  on  the  Atlantic  ooaat  of 
North  America^  for  sailing  vessels  bound  to  the 
K.  W.  part  of  Guba  or  &e  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ii 
by  way  of  the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  the  Bontfaen 
point  of  Abaoo.  If  the  draught  of  water  does  not 
exceed  12  feet,  on  passing  tibe  Hole  in  the  Wall, 
the  passage  ia  made  over  the  Great  Bahama 
Bank,  passing  usoally  to  the  south  of  the  Orange 
Keys;  but  with  a  greater  draa^t  of  watery  the 
edge  of  the  bank  ia  followed,  paastng  to  the 
north,  around  the  Great  IsaaGB,  to  the  lat  of 
24^  40'.  When  you  leave  the  bank,  keep  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream  ait3 
you  are  fairly  within  the  Golf  of  Mexioo,  or 
until  yon  are  enabled  to  steer  for  Toorport. 
Steamers  from  New  York  do  not  go  by  waj  of 
the  Hole  in  the  WalLbnt  on  the  K. W.edgo 
of  the  Little  Bahama  Bank,  ooasting  the  we^ 
em  edge  of  this  and  the  Great  Bahama  Bank, 
to  the  south  of  the  Grange  Keys.  TheCbaiido- 
ton  steamers  for  Havana  take  the  ioaide  pas- 
sage, west  of  the  Golf  atream,  stopping  at  Kej 
West.  All  vessels  from  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo,  or 
ports  oontiguoua  thereto,  bound  either  to  the 
AUantio  ooasts  of  America  or  Europe,  pass  oat 
through  the  straits  of  Florida,  and  ieep  withu 
the  Gulf  stream  as  fu-  as  their  destinatioQ  win 
justify.  Steamers  can  pass  through  the  Toca* 
tan  passage  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  but  it  re- 
quires a  fiastHsailing  vessel,  keeping  well  to  the 
Cuban  shore,  to  succeed.  In  the  season  of 
northers  this  passage  is  frequently  choeen  b; 
vessels  bound  to  Jamaica.  Sailing  Toosels 
bound  from  the  Atlantic  ports  in  North  Anl6^ 
ica  to  the  Oaribbean  sea,  or  to  the  lesser  An- 
tilles, enter  the  former,  or  approach  the  lat^ 
by  such  of  the  varioua  passages  as  will  eoabto 
them  to  reach  then:  ports  of  destination  intb- 
out  beating  up  against  the  trade  windd ;  and  o& 
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iiheir  retam  voyages  proceed  north,  through 
the  most  available  passage,  in  order  to  pass  oat 
of  the  region  of  these  winds,  never  contending 
against  Uiem  if  it  can  be  avoided.  If  from  Ja- 
maica or  the  western  part  of  the  Oaribbean 
sea,  bonnd  either  to  Europe  or  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  Korth  America,  and  yon  cannot  pass 
oat  of  the  windward  passage,  yon  must  go  ont 
through  the  Yucatan  passage,  and  the  straits 
of  Florida.  Steamers  from  New  York  for  As- 
pinwall  paas  through  the  Grooked  Island  pas- 
sage, and  between  Gnba  and  8t  Domingo,  or 
Havti,  retnming  the  same  way,. unless  they 
wish  to  stop  at  Havana.  The  average  vovage 
oat  is  10  daya,  stopping  at  Kingston,  and  about 
8  days  on  tiie  return.  Vessels  from  Enrope  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Oaribbean  sea  take  ad* 
vantage  of  the  N.  £.  trade  winds,  and  enter  the 
latter  generally  between  Guadeloupe  and  An- 
tigaa,  unless  bound  to  the  Spanish  main,  when 
they  pass  between  8t  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent. 
On  the  return  voyage,  if  from  the  leaser  An- 
tilles, the  passage  between  Guadeloupe  and 
Montserrat  is  to  be  preferred.  The  following 
table  gives  the  average  of  passages  made  by 
sailing  vessels  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Garib* 
bean  sea: 

Hew  Tork  to  Hsthu,      ladsys;  rvtnni,  adftja 

to  K  OrUMoa,  15  ^  "  18    - 

•        toYenCrus,  M  ••  ••  W    " 

«        toCtarth«gena,lTi  «  "  20#  " 

Brest     to  Bu  Domingo,  46  **  **  80    *• 

*"        to  liartiniqae,      80  "  **  88    <• 

HftTPe    toYenCruc,      40  "  **  41    •• 

toNewTork,      85  ••  •*  M    •• 

CMig     toHAVWUS          80  '•  **  SB    •* 

In  sailing  from  the  United  States  to  Bio  de 
Jaaeiro,  until  the  introduction  of  lunar  obser- 
vations, and  afterward  of  chronometers,  into 
general  use,  it  was  customary  for  vessels  to 
cross  the  equator  aa  &r  to  the  east  as  loug. 
30*"  W. ;  but  as  the  means  of  determininff  the 
longitude  with  aocaraoy  increased,  the  dread 
of  fiilling  to  leeward  was  not  felt,  and  as  vessels 
crossed  more  to  the  westward,  shorter  passages 
were  made.  As  early  as  1826  they  crossed  in 
the  longitude  of  80^,  and  as  navigatora  did  not 
conceal  their  experience,  others  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  Improvements  in  the  model  of 
ships,  and  an  anxiety  to  aurpaas  our  prede* 
oesBors,  have  carried  ua  on  to  be  more  ad- 
ventoroua,  and  some  have  gone  too  far  west. 
Shorter  poaaagee  are  more  common  than  for- 
merly, here  aa  elsewhere,  and  it  is  arrogant  for 
any  one  to  aay  that  it  is  owing  to  anv  merit  of 
his  own.  Vessels  sailing  from  the  United 
States  to  Bnudl,  from  December  to  June,  should 
endeavor  to  reaoh  the  longitude  of  45^  W.  on 
sn  S.  8.  £.  course  before  hauling  to  the  south, 
and  then  a  direct  course  can  be  made  so  aa 
to  cross  the  equator  in  long.  80^  W.  The  K. 
£.  trade  winda  are  variable  and  irregular,  vary- 
ing from  £.  N.  £.  to  £.  8.  £.,  but  after  gaining 
the  trade  winda  keep  a  southerly  course  without 
tacking  even  if  you  make  a  little  westing^  aa 
yon  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reining  your 
position  on  the  southern  limits.  In  the  other 
months  it  would  not  be  adviaable  to  get  in  the 


calm  latitudes  to  the  eastward  of  Bermuda,  and  it 
mav  be  preferable  to  go  to  the  south  of  that  isl- 
anc^  and  go  on  the  tack  which  will  give  the  most 
aouthing.  In  sailing  to  the  Gape  of  QooA  Hope, 
after  crossing  the  equator  steer  to  the  southwara 
until  you  are  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  8.  £. 
trade  winds,  when  as  the  winds  mvor  you  make 
your  course  more  direct.  The  projections  of 
the  tracks  on  this  route  show  a  resemblance  to 

E rejection  of  the  currents.  If  bound  into  the 
ndian  ocean,  avoid  the  Agnlhas  current  as 
you  approach  the  cape,  by  keeping  well  to  the 
south  of  it.  The  return  route  passes  near  St. 
Helena — crossing  the  equator  about  25^  W.,  is 
as  direct  as  you  can  make  it.  If  bound  to  £urope 
you  will  continue  on  a  N.  N.  W.  route  untO 
you  pass  the  ktitude  of  80^  N.  When  the 
winos  are  more  favorable  for  you  on  this  route 
you  paas  to  the  west  of  the  Azores. — GuRREzna. 
In  treating  of  the  currenta  we  cannot  do  better 
than  select  the  following  passage  from  Pro£ 
Bache^s  paper  upon  the  Gulf  stream,  read  be- 
fore the  American  geographical  and  statistical 
society,  January  27,  1866,  as  our  introduction : 
"The  great  part  which  the  heat  of  the  sun 
plays  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe,  is  well  understood.  Wher- 
ever he  shines  upon  the  surfeice,  the  air 
resting  upon  it  is  set  in  motion ;  so  that  the 
drde  of  the  sun's  illumination,  as  it  advancea 
over  the  earth,  is  a  circle  of  disturbance."  That 
a  current  can  be  produced  solely  by  a  moderate 
wind  of  long  continuance  is  shown  in  our  rivers 
and  lakes,  where  the  water  is  driven  so  as  to 
ahow  a  decrease  in  the  depth  to  windward ;  and 
that  with  a  wind  of  abort  duration  a  heaping 
up  of  the  waters  can  take  place,  we  have  an 
instance  in  Lake  Nicaragua.  This  lake  is  90 
miles  in  length,  extending  W.  N.  W.  and  £.  8. 
£.,  and  it  was  noticed  by  the  buccaneers  as  hav- 
ing an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide ;  but  they  did 
not  assign  any  cause  for  it.  We  have  noticed 
toward  evening  on  its  K  W.  shore  a  rise  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  &11  at  the  same  time  on  the 
opposite  end  of  about  6  indies.  This  oscilla- 
tion is  owing  entirely  to  the  increased  strength 
of  the  wind  blowing  fix>m  the  eastward  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  day.  Such  being  the  effect 
on  a  small  body  of  water  in  so  short  a  period 
what  must  it  be,  when  the  action  of  the  wind 
ia  continnona  for  4,000  miles,  on  a  aur&ce  of 
water  whose  motion  is  unobstructed  for  that 
distance?  This  we  cannot  answer,  as  we  are 
almost  i^orant  of  the  general  laws  regulating 
the  motions  of  water;  but  we  can  point  out 
where  it  ia  heaped  up  within  the  inuuenoe  of 
the  trade  winds  in  the  ocean  so  that  the  tides 
are  quite  small,  and  in  some  places  there  are  no 
lunar  tides,  but  a  tide  once  in  24  hours,  varying 
but  little  from  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  and 
showing  that  in  the  open  sea  there  are  osciUa- 
tiona  dependent  on  the  varying  force  of  the 
wind,  or  perhaps  on  hmd  and  sea  breezes. — 
The  equatorial  current,  that  volume  of  water 
moving  from  east  to  west  on  our  globe,  inter- 
rupted by  continents^  and  sending  off  branches 
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in  other  directioiu  again  to  reunite,  maj  be 
eaid  to  commeDce  or  more  properly  to  reappear 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  action  of  the  trade  winds,  which 
blow  constantly  between  the  tropics,  is  the 
cause  of  this  current,  and  without  aoubt  its  ve* 
locity  is  increased  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis;  for  although  the  motion  of  the  tidal 
wave  does  not  require  a  transfer  of  water  at 
the  same  rate,  and  in  no  case  whatever  is  equal 
to  it,  yet  as  the  summit  of  the  tide  is  always  to 
the  eastward  of  the  place  assigned  by  theory, 
the  figure  of  the  ocean  is  not  that  of  equilibrity, 
and  as  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  cannot  attain 
it,  but  will  constantly  have  a  disposition  toward 
it,  which  will  cause  a  perpetual  current  of  the 
waters.  This  current  at  its  commencement,  is 
about  160  miles  in  breadth,  and  flows  north- 
westerly with  a  velocity  of  about  25  or  80  miles 
in  24  hours.  It  creeses  the  e<^uator  about  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  where  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  southern  edge  of  the  Guinea 
current  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
having  a  higher  temperature.  Here  the  cur- 
rent flows  westerly,  and  exhibits  the  phenome- 
non of  two  currents  flowing  acyaoent  to  each 
other  in  opposite  directions  for  nearly  1,000 
miles,  and  having  a  difference  of  temperature 
of  about  7^.  Flowing  onward  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator,  the  volume  of  this  current  is  con- 
stantly increased  by  the  accession  from  the 
south  Atlantic  current ;  and  when  it  reaches  the 
meridian  of  22^  W.,  it  is  said  to  send  off  a 
branch  toward  the  N.  W..  probably  caused  by 
the  tidal  wave  which  is  felt  as  far  N.  as  20^,  or 
perhaps  further.  At  80^  W.  its  breadth  is  es- 
timated by  some  to  be  800  miles,  but  it 
is  probably  much  more.  Here  it  divides ;  the 
southern  branch  forming  the  Brazil  current 
The  main  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  now 
flows  W.  N.  W.,  and  is  known  as  the  Guinea 
current  In  connection  with  currents  produced 
by  the  N.  E.  trades  it  flows  into  the  Caribbean  sea 
at  a  velocity  varying  from  1  to  2  mUes  per  hour, 
and  estimating  the  diameter  in  the  meridian  of 
65**  at  800  miles,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
volume  of  water  that  flows  continually  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  said  to  form  ^^  a 
reservoir  for  the  Gulf  stream."  The  distance 
from  Cape  Catouche  to  Cape  St  Antonio  is  105 
miles,  between  which  points  is  the  Yucatan 
passage,  through  which  the  water  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
counter-currents  off  Cape  St  Antonio,  at  the  rate 
of  from  27  to  50  miles  m  24  hours.  As  the  set 
to  the  S.  £.  off  this  cape  does  not  extend  over 
25  miles  from  the  shore,  it  is  within  limits  to 
assume  the  diameter  of  tiiis  stream  at  75  miles; 
the  direction  in  which  it  flows  being  from  W. 
N.  W.  to  N.  It  is  now  that  it  turns  westward, 
and  is  said  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  We  flnd  it  with  a  decreasing  rate  set- 
ting over  the  Campeche  bank  and  thence  into 
the  bay  of  Campeche,  until  it  nearly  ceases. 
To  the  N.  of  Vera  Cruz  we  agun  meet  this  cur- 
rent)  flowing  N.  half  a  mile  an  hour.    N.  K.  £. 


firom  Vera  Cnu, in  lai  82^,  it  setsK.  Rone 
mile  an  hour,  and  in  lat  27°  it  is  found  setting 
K.  K.  £.  with  an  increased  velocity.  As  we 
approach  the  meridian  of  the  Mississippi  it  flovi 
more  easterly,  and  beyond  that  the  direction  is 
toward  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Cuba  until  it  divides; 
a  small  portion  passing  to  the  W.  of  Gape  8C 
Antonio,  and  the  greater  to  the  eastward,  fom* 
ing  the  Gulf  stream. — ^The  average  temperatnn 
of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Carib- 
bean sea  is  higher  than  that  of  theooean  in  ^ 
same  latitudes,  or  even  that  of  the  eqoatorul 
current  at  its  commencement;  andalUiooglia 
high  temperature  is  0¥ring  to  the  great  idox 
of  the  heated  water  from  &e  torrid  zone,  it  is 
undoubtedly  increased  by  the  caloric  carried  to 
it  from  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  veiy 
properly  called  the  Tierra  Caliente.  Manv 
anomalies  are  met  with,  both  as  to  the  streop 
and  dbection  of  the  equatorial  current,  which 
may  be  explained  as  accurate  observations  v^ 
cumulate ;  we  have  endeavored  to  give  its  gen< 
eral  direction  and  rate  of  flow,  and  as  tbe 
Gulf  stream  may  be  considered  as  its  contin- 
uation, it  is  next  in  order,  and  we  will  com- 
mence with  Dr.  Franklin's  opinion  as  to  its 
course :  ^'  This  stream  is  probably  generated  bj 
the  great  accumulation  of  water  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  America  between  the  tropics,  by  the 
trade  winds,  which  constantly  blow  there.  It  is 
known  that  alarge  stream  of  water  10  miles  broid 
and  only  8  feet  deep,  has  b^  a  strong  wind 
had  its  water  driven  to  one  side  and  sustained 
so  as  to  become  6  feet  deep,  while  the  wind- 
ward side  was  laid  dry.  This  may  give  boom 
idea  of  the  quantity  heaped  up  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  and  the  reason  for  its  numing  dova 
in  a  strong  current  through  the  islands  into  the 
bay  of  Mexico,  and  from  tiience  issuing  through 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  proceeding  along  the 
coast  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundhmd,  wbeo  it 
turns  off  toward  and  runs  down  throogh  the 
western  isknds."  At  the  time  Dr.  FrankHs 
wrote,  we  were  without  the  means  we  now 
possess  of  determining  tbe  longitude  at  sea,  sod 
but  few  observations  had  been  made  on  tbe 
currents  of  the  ocean ;  nevertheless,  what  he 
stated  as  probable  is  now  conflrmed.  The  tnde 
winds  do  give  *'  the  Gulf  stream  its  initial  ve- 
locity," and  although  other  forces  may  opente 
to  change  its  direction  after  leaving  its  nanvw 
channel,  yet  the  northing  on  our  ooa^  in  owing 
entirely  to  the  "heaped  up"  waters  escaping 
through  the  straits  of  Florida.  Doctor  Fw- 
lin  appears  to  have  been  the  flrst  who  madeue 
attempt  to  delineate  this  stream  on  a  chart  for 
the  beneflt  of  navigators.  About  1769- (0, 
complaint  was  made  by  the  board  of  cnstoms 
at  Boston  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  !/»• 
don,  "  that  the  packets  between  Falmouth  m 
New  York  were  generally  a  fortnight  jo^g^ 
their  passages  than  the  merchant  trips  from 
London  to  Rhode  Island,"  and  proposing  in- 
stead of  New  York  that  for  tbe  future  mj 
should  be  ordered  to  Newport  Dr.  FranUin 
being  then  connected  with  the  Amerioan  ^ <^ 
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was  ooDSoIied  on  the  oocasion.  He 
ooold  not  understand  why  there  should  be  such 
a  differenoe,  especiallv  as  merchant  ships  were 
more  deeply  laden  than  packets,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  London  was  greater  than  from  Fal- 
moQth ;  and  thinking  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take or  misrepresentation,  he  communicated 
the  afi&ir  to  a  Nantucket  captain  of  his  ac- 
qoaintanoe,  who  told  him  ^'he  believed  the 
fact  to  be  true,  but  the  difference  was  owing  to 
this,  that  the  Rhode  Island  capUuns  were  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  Gulf  stream,  while  those  of 
the  English  packets  were  not ;  that  they  had 
spoken  them  when  they  were  in  the  stream, 
and  informed  them  that  they  were  stemming  a 
oarrent  that  was  against  them  to  the  value  of  8 
miles  an  hour,  and  advised  them  to  cross  and 
get  out  of  it;  but  they  were  too  wise  to  be 
Goonselled  by  simple  American  fishermen."  At 
Dr.  Franklm's  request,  he  marked  out  this  cur- 
rent. It  was  engraved  and  sent  to  the  captains 
ofthepacketa,  who  slighted  it.  Dr.  Franklin 
observed  that  the  water  of  the  stream  was 
wanner  than  that  Of  the  ocean  on  either  side  of 
it,  and  introdaced  the  use  of  the  thermometer 
in  navigation,  and  so  great  was  the  interest  ta- 
ken in  it  by  Col.  Jonathan  Williams,  that  he 
published  a  treatise  on  thermometrical  naviga- 
tion. The  use  of  this  instrument  in  ascertam- 
ing  when  the  Gulf  stream  was  crossed,  and  as 
an  anzUiary  ia  determining  the  position  of  the 
vessel,  was  of  great  importancCjuntil  chronom- 
eters came  into  general  use.  The  importance 
of  a  svstematio  examination  into  the  tempera- 
ture, direction,  velocity,  and  other  peculiarities 
of  this  stream,  determined  Prof.  Bache,  super- 
intendent of  the  IJ.  S.  coast  survev,  to  direct  tiie 
attention  of  the  officers  of  the  hydrogranhic  par- 
ties to  it.  Theur  results  are  ezceedinaiv  inter- 
esting, and  when  reduced  to  form,  wifl  be  pub- 
lished. In  the  mean  time^  we  are  indebted  to 
Prof.  Baohe  for  the  information  furnished  in 
his  reports,  and  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  our 
introduction.  The  duty  of  these  officers  was 
arduous  and  hazardous.  Lieutenant-command- 
ing Qeo.  M.  Bachewas  swept  from  the  dock 
of  his  vessel,  with  10  of  his  men,  and  lost  To 
him  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  "  cold  wall" 
on  the  inner  side,  and  the  "  intensive  cold  wa- 
ter in  the  midst  of  the  hot  water  of  the  Gulf 
stream."  It  is  not  settled  as  to  where  the 
beginning  of  the  Gulf  stream  is.  They  say. 
'Mt  has  its  o^gin  m  the  Gulf  of  Afezico." 
South  of  the  Tortugas,  the  stream  flows  to 
the  eastward,  gradually  increasing  its  veloci- 
ty as  it  moves  on.  Opposite  Havana,  where 
its  diameter  is  about  70  miles,  its  rate  is 
2  miles  an  hour,  in  the  centre,  decreasing  on 
each  side;  N.  W.  from  Elbow  Key,  where  the 
diameter  is  about  47  miles,  the  set,  in  the 
centre,  is  N.  K  8  miles  an  hour,  with  an  in- 
creased rate  toward  the  Florida  reefs.  The 
stream  now  bends  to  the  northward,  and  in  the 
straits  between  Gape  Florida  and  the  Bernini 
islands  its  velocity  varies  from  8  to  6  miles  an 
hoor.    This   is    the  narrowest  part   of  the 


stream,  it  being  only  S5  miles  in  width,  and 
here  the  maximum  temperature  is  66^.  The 
mean  temperature  may  perhaps  exceed  that  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  the  warm  waters  of  the 
latter  would  naturally  be  collected  together  at 
the  surface,  as  the  passage  becomes  narrow. 
The  examination  of  this  section  by  Lieut  com 
manding  Graven,  U.  8.  N.,  on  coast  survey 
service,  makes  it  exceedingly  interesting.  He 
found  no  greater  depth  than  870  fathoms  there, 
also  a  temperature  of  85°  at  that  depth,  show- 
ing the  existence  of  a  polar  current  as  far  south 
as  lat251°  N.  The  *^cold  wall,"  in  this  sec- 
tion, is  within  10  miles  of  the  shore.  Passing 
the  straits,  the  axis  of  the  stream  has  a  north- 
erly set,  until  it  passes  Gape  Ganaveral,  when  it 
bends  gradually  to  the  eastward,  running  some- 
what parallel  with  the  general  oirection  of  the 
coast,  but  as  it  approaches  Gape  Hatteras,  it 
bends  so  as  to  flow  within  60  miles  of  the  cape, 
nearly  N.  N.  K,  at  about  2  miles  per  hour, 
after  which  it  turns  easterly,  and  in  lat  88°  it 
runs  with  a  velocily  of  between  1  and  2  miks 
an  hour.  The  western  edge  of  the  stream 
b€aids  well  into  the  bight  north  of  Gape  Oanav- 
end,  and  runs  within  a  short  distance  of  Gape 
Hatteras,  when  it  again  recedes  fh>m  the  axis. 
Thebenoing  of  the  axis  and  stream  here  ia 
probably  owing  to  the  progress  of  the  tidal 
wave.  As  this  stream  comes  out  from  the 
straits  it  has  a  blue  tinge,  which  can  be  traced 
for  upwtfd  of  100  miles.  The  separation  can 
easily  be  seen  by  the  eye  between  it  and  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  temperature,  al- 
though above  that  of  the  ocean  at  all  seasonsi 
in  the  winter  is  20°  and  sometimes  80°  above 
that  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  between  Gape 
Hatteras  and  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land. Gooling,  as  it  flows  easterly,  it  has  a 
high  temperature  when  it  turns  to  the  south- 
ward. The  examination  of  the  Gulf  stream  by 
the  officers  of  the  coast  survey  has  not  extended 
beyond  Uie  section  S.K  of  Nantucket,  by  Lieut- 
commanding  Davis  in  1845.  The  sul^oined 
table  exhibits  the  distance  on  each  section  of 
the  '^cold  wall"  from  the  shore,  and  the 
width  of  the  several  bands  of  warm  and  cold 
water  measured  on  the  lines  of  the  sections: 
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of  fVom  25  miles  at  Cape  Florida,  to  150  miles 
at  Sandy  Hook;  and  of  warm  water  (at,  say 
15  fathoms)  of  from  80  to  800  miles  wide. 
These  principal  divisions  of  the  Gulf  stream  as 
we  pass  southward,  increase  in  their  definite- 
ness,  and  are  limited  to  smaller  spaces."  The 
axis  is  the  warmer,  and  the  temperatora  Calls 
gradoallj  on  the  oatside,  but  rapidly  toward 
the  '*  cold  wall.^*  From  the  discoveries  of  Lients. 
Maffit  and  Craven,  the  cold  bands  appear  to 
be  produced  by  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  the  sections  of  Charleston  and  Cape  Can- 
averal, they  found  two  ridges  or  ranges  of  hills 
running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  it  is  nearly 
over  the  top  of  these  that  the  first  and  second 
cold  bands  were  found.  Cne  of  these  ranges 
has  been  traced  as  far  north  as  Cape  Lookout 
by  Commander  Sands,  H.  S.  N.,  on  coast  survey 
service.  The  discovery  of  the  cold  bandfl^  and 
also  of  the  cause  of  their  existence,  was  so 
unexpected  that  it  is  puerile  for  any  one  to  say, 
^  I  predicted  it  would  be  so  years  ago.'^  The 
connection  between  them  ^  this:  the  polar, 
current  flowing  toward  the  equator  under  the 
wsrm  water  will,  by  the  increasing  rotative 
velocity  of  the  earth^s  surfiice,  have  a  tendency 
westward,  and  being  resisted  by  inequalities  at 
the  bottom,  will  be  forced  upward  toward  the 
surface,  hence  these  bands  and  the  ^^  cold  walL" 
In  the  former  it  is  only  a  change  in  the  temper- 
ature and  velocity  of  the  stream,  while  in  the 
latter  the  polar  current  shows  itself  on  the 
snrfac^  its  course  being  regulated  by  the 
general  direction  of  the  slopes  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  and  it  will  confine  the  warm 
water  flowing  in  a  contrary  direction  firmly 
below,  but  allowing  it  at  times  to  overlie  it — 
For  the  continuation  of  the  Gulf  stream  to  the 
eastward  of  the  coast  survey  examination  we 
are  in  want  of  definite  information.  Bennell's 
investigation  of  the  currents  of  tiie  Atlantic 
ocean,  published  in  1882,  which  were  mostly 
confined  to  the  surface,  is  the  best  we  have. 
The  northern  edge  crosses  the  southern  part  of 
the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  about  lat  i8^ 
K.  in  the  month  of  Hay,  and  later  in  tlie  season 
about  2°  further  north.--The  productions  of  the 
tropics  have  been  floated  to  tne  shores  of  Nor- 
way, and  the  western  coasts  of  the  Briti^ 
isles ;  while  the  warm  temperature  of  the  water 
is  traced  from  the  Gulf  stream  to  the  N.  W.  cosst 
of  Europe,  showing  that  a  large  branch  passes 
to  the  N.  K  from  the  main  stream  eastwtfd  of 
the  meridian  of  40°.  What  should  cause  this 
branching  off,  unless  it  is  the  tidal  wave,  we 
cannot  say ;  the  cotidsl  lines  are  at  right  angles 
to  this  branch  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  movement  of  the  wave  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  stream.  The  following  statement  of  the 
loss  of  2  ships  gives  us  some  information  as  to 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  current  before 
it  reaches  the  grand  bank  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream :—"  Ship  Trade  Wind,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  at  11.80  P.  M.,  came  in  contact  with  the 
ship  Clympus,  and  both  vessels  went  down  in 
lat.  41°  80',  long.  57°.    On  the  Ist  of  July, 


2.80  P.  TLy  the  ship  Empire  took  a  aaflor  firom 
the  foremast  of  the  Trade  Wind,  in  lat  42^ 
long.  55°  80',  showing  that  the  mast  had  drifU 
ed  72  miles  on  a  N.  66°  £.  true  course  in  101 
honrS)  making  ^  of  a  knot,  nearly,  an  hour.^ 
This  course,  u  continued  on  the  arc  <^  a  great 
oirde,  would  strike  the  coast  of  France  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  bay  of  Biscay.  In  this  me- 
ridian and  in  lat.  89°,  the  set  is  abont  ea^ 
which  course  if  continued  as  above  would  psas 
between  the  Madeira  and  Canai^  islands.  Bat 
currents  cannot  move  in  great  circles  unless  in 
the  plane  of  the  equator.  In  the  northeni 
hemisphere  they  will  incline  to  the  ligbt  hand 
miless  obstructed.  There  is  no  obstraction  to 
the  main  body  after  it  passes  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  predominating  winds  are  to 
the  north  of  west  on  its  northern  edge^  yet  it 
branches  off  to  the  N.  £.  The  main  stream 
can  be  traced  to  the  Azores  on  its  aontheiiy 
edge,  and  it  reaches  the  coasts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  so  expanded  and  with  so  dimin- 
ished a  velocity,  that  we  must  resort  to  the  track 
of  botties  thrown  into  the  ocean  and  after- 
ward picked  up  to  ascertain  its  coarse. — ^These 
show  it  to  be  east,  to  the  north  of  the  Asores^ 
and  its  effects  are  shown  in  an  increased  veloci- 
ty as  it  impinges  on  the  coasts.  At  Cape  iin- 
isterre,  where  it  may  be  said  to  divide,  the 
northern  part  forms  the  BenneO  onrrent,  and 
the  southern  flows  along  the  coast  of  Portngal 
Boutii  of  the  Azores  its  direction  is  more  south- 
erly ;  and  although  it  is  said  to  be  lost  in  the 
Baragossa  sea,  ^e  can  trace  its  connection  with 
the  Afirican  and  Guinea  currents,  which  last^ 
with  its  diameter  decrearing  and  an  inoreased 
velocity,  follows  the  general  direction  of  the 
coast  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  whwe  it  expands, 
turns  southerly,  and  is  lost  in  the  equatorial 
current,  as  it  does  not  cross  the  equator.  The 
Guinea  current  varies  its  diameter  aooording  to 
the  season,  as  also  its  velocity.  In  the  latitude 
of  the  Gape  Yerd  islands  its  temperatnre  is 
below  that  of  the  ocean,  while  to  the  sonth  in 
the  gulf  of  Guinea  it  is  higher  than  that  of  &e 
equatorial  current  flowing  in  contact,  and  flow- 
ing in  a  contrary  direction,  and  evident^  re- 
ceiving its  supply  fh>m  a  cooler  region.  Its 
diameter  south  of  Gape  Palmas  is  abont  150 
miles,  and  its  velocity  nearly  2  miles  an  hour. 
We  have  now  completed  the  circuit  of  tiie 
great  surface-cnrrent  of  the  north  Atlantic 
ocean.  Within  this  ciroiat  we  have  the  Bara- 
gossa sea,  which  so  much  disturbed  the  crews 
of  Oolumbus'  vessels  on  his  flrst  voyage.  It  is 
not  now  as  Golumbus  found  it,  covered  witii 
fields  of  floating  weed&—Jkicus  natans — but  in 
lees  profusion  they  are  found  scattered  in  small 
patches  within  this  space.  It  was  not  known 
for  a  lon^  while  whence  this  plant  originally 
came,  until  it  was  found  growing  among  the 
Andros  islands  by  Commander  Bamett,  K.  N. 
The  forces  which  produce  this  current  are :  1, 
the  trade  winds ;  2,  change  in  the  rotative  ve- 
locity of  the  earth  in  the  different  parallels  of 
latitude;   8,  the  prevalence  of  westerij  and 
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northerly  winds  on  the  ooasto  of  Portngal  and 

AMoa.  The  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
corrent  Is  owing:  1,  to  the  direction  of  the 
coasts  against  which  it  impinges;  3,  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  on  its  axis;  8,  the  pro- 
greas  of  the  tidal  wave;  4^  the  prevailing 
winds.— The  £mneU  Current,  so  called  after 
M^or  Bennell,  who  first  discovered  its  oonrse, 
has  an  easterly  direction  off  Gape  Finisterre, 
flows  along  the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
west  coast  of  France,  and  may  he  said  to  cross 
the  entrance  of  hoth  the  English  and  Irish 
channela.  sending  a  hranch  into  the  latt^.  It 
is  variable  in  its  velocity  and  direction,  more 
particularly  as  it  leaves  the  Bay  of  Biscay  .—The 
BragU  Ourrent.  This  we  have  spoken  of  as 
a  branch  of  the  eqoatorial  current  It  com- 
menoes  about  6^  8.,  and  flows  along  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  as  fkr  as  Gape  Frio, 
when  it  divides;  a  small  branch  flowing  on 
toward  Cape  Horn,  and  the  main  branch  turn- 
ing  eastward  forms  the  southern  connecting 
corrent,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  croas 
current  of  the  South  Atlantic  ocean.  This,  as 
it  approaches  the  latitude  of  the  predominating 
westerly  winds,  has  its  velocity  increased,  and 
we  trace  the  main  bodv,  passing  within  160 
miles  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  while  a  branch  turning  to  the  north 
joins  the  South  Atlantic  current — ^The  Stmth 
AtlanUe  Ourrent.  The  Agulhas  current 
fiowinff  continually  into  the  Atlantic  oceaiL 
aronnd  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope,  is  only  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  equatorial  current  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  on  passing  the  cape  forms 
the  commencement  of  the  South  Atlantic  cur- 
rent The  temperature  at  its  commencement 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  Indian  ocean,  show- 
ing that  it  is  not  a  polar  ourrent  This  cur- 
rent, in  connection  with  the  branch  of  the 
sonthem  connecting  current,  flows  along  the 
western  coast  of  Afiioa  until  it  mixes  with  the 
eqnatori^  current  Its  general  direction  is 
north-westerly,  but  owing  to  the  prevailing 
southerly  winds  along  the  African  coast,  a 
portion  of  it,  called  the  South  AfHcan  current, 
follows  the  direction  of  the  shore  to  where  it 
Uends  with  the  Guinea  current,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  equatorial  current  Both 
the  South  African  and  the  Guinea  currents  are 
nr&ce  currents  of  moderate  denth  following 
the  line  of  the  coast :  as  the  winos  blow,  they 
meet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator.  We 
have  spdcen  of  the  sarface  currents  originating 
in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  have  shown  that, 
both  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  equator, 
circuits  are  made,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
^ters  are  returned  fcom  whence  they  came. 
It  is  true  that  the  circumstances  are  difEerent 
There  is  no  reservoir  to  allow  the  waters  to  be 
heq>ed  up  and  become  heatied,  or  a  narrow 
chumel  for  it  to  escape  in  the  southern  circuit; 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  resemblance. — It  has 
been  asked  why  should  not  the  Gulf  stream 
spread  itself  out  like  an  immense  river,  and  its 
waters  be  immediately  lostt    We  have  no  im- 


mense river,  when  compared  with  the  volume 
rushing  out  through  the  straits  of  Florida ;  but 
if  we  had,  it  would,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, preserve  its  distinctive  character  in  the 
ocean  in  the  same  manner. — ^In  various  parts 
of  the  ocean  we  have  surface  currents  of  this 
class,  caused  by  alternating  winds.  Our  limits 
wUl  not  allow  us  to  treat  of  them,  but  they  are 
the  most  dangerous  to  navigators  of  any.  We 
have  known  them  to  set  for  a  long  period  in  a 
particular  direction,  and  then  turn,  flowing  a 
contrary  way.  Polar  currents  are  those  flow- 
ing continually  from  the  polar  regions  toward 
the  equator,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  which 
is  constantiy  being  disturbed  by  evaporation, 
changes  in  the  density  of  the  waters,  and  by 
the  flowing  off  of  the  warmer  or  surface  cur^ 
rents. — ^If  the  view  of  Prof.  Dove  is  correct, 
^^that  isothermal  lines  of  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture enclose  one  connected  space  of  greatest 
cold,  stretching  from  Melville  island  toward 
Icy  Gape,  but  without  reaching  the  latter,  or 
touching  the  pole,'^  tiie  cause  of  the  flowing 
of  the  Arctic  current  south,  through  Davis^s 
struts,  and  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
as  a  surface  current,  is  explained,  as  this  neigh- 
borhood becomes  the  area  of  disturbance  in  the 
Arctic  circle.  The  ice,  with  the  waters  in  con- 
tact with  it,  are  of  less  speciflc  gravity  than 
that  below  the  surflioe,  and  the  former,  as  ac- 
cumulation takes  place,  driven  south  by  the 
centrifugal  force  caused  bv  the  earth*s  diurnal 
motion,  flow  out  through  the  most  durect  chan- 
nel, viz.,  Davis^s  strait,  and  by  the  way  of  the 
east  coast  of  Greenhud.  This  current  flows 
from  the  frozen  regions,  one  branch  descending 
along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  the  other 
coming  down  through  Davis*s  strait,  along  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  is  improperly  called  the 
Hudson  Bay  ourrent ;  they  unite  at  the  mouth 
of  the  straits,  forming  one  current,  which  flk>w8 
south,  a  small  branch  flowing  through  the 
straits  of  Belle  Isle,  carrying  its  waters  into 
and  mixing  them  with  those  of  the  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  while  the  main  stream  continues 
along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  until  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  Gulf  stream.  Here,  as  a 
surface  current,  it  flows  along  the  American 
coast,  and  as  an  under  current  it  continues  on. 
carrying  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  itself 
immense  icebergs,  there  to  be  dissolved  bv  the 
waters  comins  from  the  tropics. — ^The  follow- 
ing remarks  nom  the  pen  of  the*  late  Wm.  0. 
Bedfield,  written  in  1887,  cannot  be  improved, 
even  at  this  date.  They  were  not  speculations : 
^It  appears,  from  observations  found  on  the 
pages  of  the  Goast  Pilots  that  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  stream,  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  a  moderate  cur- 
rent is  generally  found  setting  to  the  southward 
and  westward,  or  in  the  direction  which  is 
opposite  to  the  stream  and  parallel  to  the 
American  coast  By  a  familiar  association, 
this  is  usually  called  an  eddy  current ;  but  we 
shall  probably  flnd,  on  more  particular  inquiry, 
that  it  has  little  or  no  daim  to  this  character. 
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An  eddy,  as  is  well  known,  is  nsnaHy  oansed 
by  Bome  fixed  obstaole  opposed  to  a  stream, 
and  exhibits  a  rotary  movement.  It  also  de- 
rives its  waters  firom  the  parent  stream,  and 
necessarilv  partakes  of  the  same  temperature. 

1  most,  therefore,  dissent  from  the  views  of 
those  persons  who  refer  this  current  to  the 
eddying  action  of  the  Qnlf  stream,  for  the  fol- 
lowmg  reasons :  1.  Because  in  open  sea  it  no- 
where assumes  the  form  of  an  eddy ;  but,  when 
unobstructed  by  violent  winds,  pursues  its 
course  toward  Uie  south-west  parallel  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast.  2.  Because,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream  on  this  coast,  there 
are  no  obstacles  presented  which  could  divert 
the  progress  of  a  portion  of  the  stream,  or  cir- 
cumscribe the  same  in  eddies.  8.  Because,  if 
this  current  was  derived  from  the  GKilf  stream, 
it  must  necessarily  partake  of  its  temperature 
as  above  suggested ;  but  the  sudden  reduction 
of  temperature  on  leaving  the  marsin  of  the 
Gulf  stream  is  most  remarkable,  and  is  almost 
unparalleled,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  ice.  We  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  explain 
this  extraordinary  change  of  temperature  by 
the  proximity  of  shallows  or  soundings,  for  this 
cannot  avail  if  the  water  itself  be  derived  from 
the  Gulf  stream,  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
general  unsoundness  of  this  explanation.  I 
have  long  since  become  satisfied  that  the  cur- 
rent in  question  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  Polar  or  Labrador 
current,  which  bears  southward  the  great  stream 
of  drift  ice  from  Davis^s  strait,  and  which,  in  its 
progress  to  the  lower  latitudes,  is  kept  in  con- 
stant proximity  to  the  American  coast  by  the 
same  dynamical  law  or  influence  which  in 
northern  hemispheres  causes  all  currents  which 
pass  in  a  southerly  direction  to  incline  to  the 
westward,  in  conseauence  of  the  increasing 
rotative  velocity  of  the  earth^s  surface  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trade 
winds  in  the  lower  latitudes.  In  collating  the 
observations  of  various  navigators,  we  find 
reason  to  conclude  that,  in  ordinarv  states  of 
weather,  this  current  may  be  traced  from  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  to  Gape  Hatteras,  and 
perhaps  to  Florida,  the  reflux  influence  which 
sometimes  follows  a  violent  galG^  being  of  short 
duration.^^  According  to  Utaa  view  of  the  case, 
the  Gulf  stream,  in  its  course  from  Florida  to 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  is  in  part  embedded 
upon  a  colder  current,  which  is  setting  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  its  progress  from  the 
polar  regions.  The  impulses  by  which  the 
opposite  currents  are  maintained  being  as  per- 
manent and  unchanging  as  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  planet,  their  opposite  courses  on  this 
coast,  while  in  contact  with  each  other,  ai^e  no 
more  surprising  or  inexplicable  than  those  of 

2  opposite  currents  of  atmosphere  moving  in 
the  same  manner;  and  the  latter  are  often 
known  to  maintain  opposite  courses  for  a  long 
period,  and  at  high  velocities.  The  drift  ice 
from  the  polar  basin  is  all  found  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Arctic  and  north  At- 


lantic oceans,  notwithstanding  the  iafiQenoe  of 
violent  westerly  winds.  A  writer  in  the  Lon. 
don  ^  Nautical  Magazine**  supposes  tliatapor. 
tion  of  the  polar  current,  after  bearing  the  ioe 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  grand  mk  into 
the  Atlantic,  there  b^mes  ochansted  or  joins 
the  Florida  stream.  By  its  action  the  greit 
stream  of  ice  is  imdoubtedly  brought  lioi 
within  the  dissolving  influence  of  the  Golf 
stream,  and  the  grand  bank  itself  perhiips  owes 
its  origin  to  the  deposits  which  have  resolted 
from  this  process  during  a  long  course  of  ages. 
But  this  portion  of  the  polar  current  probablj 
joins  the  Gulf  stream  in  no  other  mum 
than  by  intruding  upon  and  passing  under  tk 
same,  the  order  of  superposition  being  deter- 
mined by  the  diversity  of  temperatore,  or  by 
the  deeper  position  of  the  polar  stream.  The 
icebergs  being  thus  carried  southward  hj  the 
deeper  polar  current,  their  rapid  destroedoQis 
here  effected  by  the  water  of  the  Golf  streim, 
and  we  are  thus  relieved  from  these  dangeroos 
obstructions  which  would  otherwise  be  found 
in  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic.  These 
two  streams  of  current  therefore  do  not  ooaksoe 
in  any  proper  sense,  but  like  other  cnrreata, 
both  atmospheric  and  aqueous,  pniSne  each  its 
determinate  course,  the  Gulf  stream  being 
thrown  eastward  by  the  greater  velocitj  which 
it  acquired  in  latitudes  nearer  the  equator,  sod 
the  polar  current  being  thrown  westward,  iloog 
the  shoals  and  soundings  of  the  American  odd- 
tinent  and  its  contiguous  ocean  depths,  bj  tiie 
slower  rotation  which  it  derived  in  higher  lati- 
tudes. The  writer  above  alluded  to,  sapfx^s 
the  natural  course  of  the  polar  current  fram 
Davis's  strait  to  be  toward  the  coast  of  Morocoo 
in  north  Africa;  but  a  littie  attention  to  the 
effect  of  the  earth^s  rotation  on  this  correntTi 
show  that  both  it  and  the  ice-drifts  thatm 
bome  on  its  surface  must  be  turned  westvml 
as  here  described,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  we^ 
erly  gales  which  prevail  in  these  latitnde& 
Light  articles,  like  botties,  however,  which  are 
set  afloat  to  determine  the  drift  of  currents,  «ill 
not  only  yield  greatly  to  the  influence  of  these 
winds,  but  falling  into  the  sur&oe  current  of  the 
Gulf  stream,  will  of  course  accompany  that  car- 
rent  in  its  progress  to  the  coast  of  Ixacff^ 
where  a  leacung  branch  of  this  stream  is  fovod 
nenetrating  the  polar  sea  along  the  <^^ 
Norway,  and  appears  to  be  ultimately  resoltw 
into  the  polar  current.  The  south-casteriy 
branch  of  the  warm  stream  assumes  the  shorter 
and  more  direct  circuit  of  gravitation  by  the 
coast  of  north  Africa  to  the  tropical  1^^^ 
from  whence  it  again  merges  in  the  Florida 
stream.  It  is  by  this  system  of  oompensam 
aided  by  various  subordinate  circuits,  80cMj 
instance,  as  Rennell's  current,  that  the  great 
mechanical  system  of  ooeamc  circulation  isap- 
parentiy  maintained ;  and  were  the  infinenoe^ 
winds  wholly  unfelt  upon  the  ocean,  it  is  prow* 
ble  that  the  same  system  would  still  be  ^ 
tained  in  all  its  essential  features  by  the  me^ 
ical  influences  of  the  earth^s  rotation,  c 
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with  tihe  tides  and  a  state  of  mutable  eqnflib- 
rium.  Of  that  reoiprocating  movement  of  the 
ocean  waters  called  nnder-correnta,  we  know 
but  little.  In  Baffin's  bay  we  find  them  floating 
contrary  to  the  surface-carrent^  carrying  im- 
mense icebergs  through  the  sorfGUse  ice  with  in* 
conceivable  velocity.  And  in  varions  parts  of 
the  more  temperate  regions,  we  find  them  flow- 
ing mostly  toward  the  equator.  The  following 
we  select  from  several  instances  contained  in 
the  report  of  Lieut  Walsh,  U.  S.  N.,  command- 
ing the  U.  8.  schooner  Taney,  to  Lieut  Maury: 
"The  surface-current  was  first  tried  by  the 
Qso&l  mode  (a  hiavr  iron  kettle  being  lowered 
from  a  boat  to  the  depth  of  80  fathoms) ;  then, 
for  the  trial  of  the  under-current,  a  large  chip- 
log,  of  the  usual  quadrantal  form,  the  arc  of  it 
measuring  full  four  fee^  and  heavily  loaded 
with  lead,  to  make  it  rink  and  keep  imrlght, 
was  lowered  by  a  light  but  strong  cod-line  to 
the  depth  of  126  fathoms  (the  length  of  the 
line) ;  a  barrega  was  attached  as  a  float,  a  log 
line  fastened  to  this  barrega,  and  the  rate  of 
motion  of  this  float  as  measured  by  this  log 
line  and  the  glass,  and  the  direction,  as  shown 
by  a  compass,  were  assumed  as  the  velocity  and 
set  of  the  uader-current  No  allowance  was 
made  for  the  drag  of  the  barrega,  which  was 
always  in  a  dififerent  direction  from  the  surface- 
current  It  was  wonderful  indeed  to  see  this 
barrega  move  off  against  the  wind  and  sea  and 
snr&oe-cnrrent  at  tiie  rate  of  over  one  knot  an 
hour,  as  was  generally  the  casCb  and  on  one  oc- 
casion as  much  as  1}  knot  The  men  in  the 
boat  could  not  repress  exclamations  of  surprise, 
for  it  really  appeared  as  if  some  monster  of  the 
deep  had  hold  of  the  weight  below,  and  was 
waUdng  off  with  it.  I  will  cite  from  the  log 
several  instances  of  these  experiments.  On 
May  11,  in  lat  24°  48'  N.,  long.  66°  26'  W., 
we  found  a  surface-current  of  j  &ot  per  hour, 
Betting  to  the  west,  and  an  under-current  at  the 
depth  of  126  fathoms,  of  1  knot,  setting  W.  S.  W., 
temperature  of  water  at  sur&ce,  77.8°,  at  60 
fathoms,  77.5%  at  100  fathoms,  78.6^  The 
current  felt  by  the  vessel  on  that  day  (as  de- 
duced from  the  comparison  of  the  true  positions 
obtained  by  astronomical  observations  and  chro- 
nometers, with  those  of  the  dead  reckoning) 
agreed  with  this  trial  of  the  surface-current^ 
being  the  same  within  a  fraction,  viz.,  0.8  knot^ 
"westerly.  On  this  day  the  sea  was  covered 
with  a  species  of  medusas  of  a  dark  red  color, 
Bpherical  in  shape,  from  i  to  {  inch  in  diameter. 
On  Kay  12,  at  4  P.  M.,  in  lat  25''  56^  N..  long. 
64°  48'  W.,  the  surface-current  was  found  to  be 
I  knot,  setting  K  N.  £.,  and  the  under-current 
(at  126  fathoms)  1}  knot,  setting  8.  £.,  bemg 
the  strong  under-current  I  have  alluded  to : 
this  was  well  ascertained  by  several  trials — 
temperatore  of  water  at  surfiice,  75'',  at  60 
fathoms  76*,  at  100  fathoms.  69°.  From  this 
time,  4  P.  M.  to  8  A.  M.,  the  following  morning, 
we  experienced  a  strong  current  of  1.8  knot 
per  hour,  setting  N.  14°  £.,  as  determined  by 
the  observations.    While  trying  the  currents  in 


the  boat,  all  hands  remaining  on  board  the 
schooner  were  employed  sounding  with  500 
fathoms  line,  bnt  failed  to  get  the  temperature 
at  that  depl^,  there  being  at  the  time  too  much 
swell."— To  the  "Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea,"  by  Lieut.  Mauir,  we  are  indebted  for 
much  information.  We  find  facts  stated  there 
which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Although  we 
may  not  always  agree  to  the  inferences  drawn, 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  best  ddineation 
of  soundings  in  the  blue  water  of  the  Korth  At- 
lantic ocean,  as  the  expeditions  for  that  pur- 
pose were  first  planned  by  him.  These  depths 
are  not  as  accurate  as  could  be  wished,  on  ac- 
count of  the  methods  at  first  used  in  sounding, — 
these  have  been  improved,  and  a  short  history 
of  deep-sea  soundings  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
Capt  Boss,  R.  K,  in  1818,  sounded  m  1,060 
fathoms,  using  a  24  inch  whale  line^  with  a 
weight  of  upward  of  100  pounds.  This  weight 
was  27  minutes  in  descending,  and  it  required 
an  hour  to  haul  it  in.  It  was  considered  a  te- 
dious method,  and  other  plans  tried  by  the 
English,  French,  and  Dutch,  using  silk  thread, 
twine,  and  also  the  common  lead  line.  These 
attempts  fiiiled,  as  the  shock  could  not  be  felt 
on  the  lead  striking  the  bottom,  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  weighty  stray-line  and  under- 
currents-^ 000,  89,000,  and  50,000  feet  were 
tried  without  success  by  officers  in  the  U.  8.  K ; 
and  although  Gapt  Denham,  of  H.  B.  M.  ship 
Herald,  reported  bottom  in  the  South  Atlantic 
at  the  depth  of  46,000  feet,  we  do  not  consider 
his  success  as  any  evidence  of  the  depth,  or  the 
line  run  out  by  others  as  a  failure  in  reaohinff 
bottom.  We  wanted  to  see  the  bottom,  and 
thus  know  that  the  messenger  had  performed 
its  duty.  An  ingenious  arnmgeraent  by  Passed 
midshipman  Brooke,  U.  8.  N.,  detaching  the 
weight  on  its  reaching  the  bottom,  and  aUowing 
the  line  to  be  drawn  up  with  a  rod,  the  foot  of 
which  was  armed  with  tallow  or  with  the  barrel 
of  a  common  ouill  attached  to  it,  ftimished  this, 
but  we  wantea  somethingmore — ^we  wanted  the 
perpendicular  distance.  The  plan  adopted  in  the 
u.  8.  N.  until  the  voyage  of  the  Arctic  in  1856, 
was  usiuff  twine,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  a  weight  of  at  least 
sixty  pounds  in  we  open  tar — a  cannon  ball  of 
82  or  68  pounds  weight  was  impended  to  it,  and 
on  being  thrown  overboard,  was  allowed  to  take 
the  line  freely  from  a  reel.  The  line  was  divided 
into  100  &thom  marks,  and  the  time  noted  as 
they  successively  went  out  This  fbmisiied  an 
average  time  of  descent  at  different  depths,  and 
w&s  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  that  tne  depth 
of  the  ocean  had  been  overrated.  These  sound- 
ings were  made  from  a  boat,  so  as  to  enable  the 
men  with  their  oars  to  keep  in  such  a  position 
that  the  line  should  be  perpendicular.  The 
timinff  the  line  as  it  goes  out  and  ascertaining 
the  ^4aw  of  descent,"  is,  after  i41,  but  a  check  on 
your  operations  in  giving  the  time  nearlv  when 
the  line  ceases  to  flow  out  according  to  that  law 
of  descent :  for  currents  will  act  on  Uie  line  more 
or  less,  ana  cause  it  to  sway  in  the  bight,  so  that 
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the  law  of  average  time  of  descent  is  no  law 
after  aU  that  can  be  read,  and  one  would  be  at 
a  loee  to  know  whether  to  depend  npon  the 
time  or  the  length  indicated  on  the  line,  to  as- 
certain the  depth.  It  woald  perhaps  be  nsefol 
if  the  actual  depth  was  first  asoertamed  in  very 
deep  water  with  Massey's  sounding  machine,  to 
ascertain  the  law  of  descent ;  so  uat  those  not 
furnished  with  any  better  mode,  could  sound ; 
but  it  would  be  necessanr  to  have  a  uniform 
standard  for  the  figure  of  the  weight  and  also 
for  the  line.  The  weight  should  not  be  a  sphere 
on  account  of  the  greater  resLstance  experienced 
by  that  form. — ^The  plan  for  deep-sea  soundings 
adopted  by  the  Arctic,  in  1856,  was  as  follows : 
The  Arctic  was  fitted  with  a  steam  reel,  worked 
by  two  oscillating  cylinders ;  the  whole  engine 
and  reel  weighing  about  2,700  pounds.  The  reel 
carried  about  ten  thousand  fiitnoms  of  deep-sea 
Hue.  The  sounding  line  was  passed  through 
two  leading  blocks ;  the  first  hooked  to  a  pend- 
ant from  the  foremast  head,  on  either  side,  about 
half  way  down.  There  was  another  hooked  to 
the  head  of  an  iron  davit,  used  instead  of  a  cat- 
head, and  made  to  shift  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  main,  dependence  for  vertical  depth 
was  on  Massey's  patent  sounding  apparatus. 
Every  opportunity  which  occurred,  was  tak«L 
advantage  of  to  compare  the  line  (which  was 
marked  in  the  ordinary  way)  with  the  indica- 
tor, and  this  was  done  in  the  Arctic  saffioiently 
often  to  justify  great  confidence  in  its  acouraov. 
In  one  experiment  in  2,070  fathoms  water,  only 
2,150  fiithoms  were  used,  and  if  the  line  had 
been  stopped  a  little  sooner,  it  was  clear  that 
an  entire  correspondence  might  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  but  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  the  exact  time  can  be  ascertained 
when  the  weight  strikes  the  bottom.  By  taking 
the  exact  time  of  descent  of  each  hundred  fath- 
oms, some  approximation  may  be  arrived  at, 
but  under-currents  may  occur,  and  other  im- 
pediments—rain squalls  may  intervene  at  night, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  getting  the 
exact  elapsed  time.  The  plan  of  allowing  the 
line  to  run  until  it  was  certain  that  enough  was 
out  to  reach  bottom,  was  preferred,  and  then 
reeling  up,  very  slowly  at  first,  gradually  in- 
creasing l^e  revolutions  of  the  reel  as  the  lead 
approached  the  surface.  The  self-detaching  ap- 
paratus of  Lieut.  Brooke,  U.  S.  K,  with  a  lead 
of  about  100  to  160  pounds  weight,  about  2^  feet 
long,  of  a  conical  form,  with  its  greatest  diame- 
ter 4  inches  from  the  lower  end.  tapering  thence 
to  the  npper  end,  to  2,  was  used.  This  lead  had 
a  hole  1  inch  in  diameter  through  its  whole 
length,  to  allow  an  iron  shait  to  pass  through. 
The  shaft  had  a  hole  in  the  lower  end,  2  inches 
deep,  and  sufficiently  large  to  admit  4  or  5  com- 
mon quill  barrels  with  their  ends  cut  o£  These 
quills  received  the  specimens  of  the  bottom 
when  the  end  of  the  lead  or  shaft  plunged  into 
it  The  upper  end  of  ^e  shaft  had  Massey's 
patent  apparatus  on  it.  After  a  dozen  deep-sea 
casts  had  been  made,  the  line  was  apt  to  break 
when  reeling  it  up  again.   In  all  these  cases  new 


line  was  got  vpt  bent  on  and  marked;  and  ibe 
operation  persevered  in,  until  finally  socceesfiiL 
In  very  pleasant  weather,  two  hours  were  suf- 
ficient for  a  cast  of  2,000  fathoms,  and  the  time 
of  the  descent  of  the  lead  was  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  hauling  it  up  again.  Ten  thousand 
fathoms  of  deep-sea  line  lasted  fi'om  the  Banb 
of  Newfoundland  to  the  banks  of  the  Irish 
coast,  and  the  time  occupied  was  22  days.  The 
distance  between  the  positions  occupied,  Taried 
from  20  to  100  miles--4he  deeper  water  having 
the  larger.  The  Massey's  indicator  or  sonndiDg 
apparatus  was  increased  to  21,000  fisithoms  bj 
Mr.  Saxton,  of  the  coast  survey  office,  and  M 
not  need  to  be  turned  back  until  nearly  arrired 
at  its  highest  numbers.  The  engine  working 
the  reel,  was  driven  by  steam  from  the  nuun 
boiler,  and  was  placed  just  forward  of  the 
smoke-stack,  the  reel  being  placed  across  the 
deck.  The  power  of  the  engine  was  sufficient 
to  give  five  hundred  revolutions  per  minnteto 
the  reel.  The  officer  in  charge  was  very  cao- 
tious  in  mancBUvring  the  vessel,  and  keeping 
the  engineer  promptly  advised  of  slowing,  stop- 
ping, and  starting  ahead  the  engine,  so  that  the 
line  could  descend  as  nearly  perpendicnlar  is 
possible.  The  deep-sea  soundings  and  low  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean,  at  great  depths  obtained 
by  Lieut.  Berryman,  conunanding  the  steams 
Arctic  in  1857,  are  very  interesting,  and  the 
latter  may  be  conddered  as  one  of  ihe  great- 
est discoveries  in  phyncal  geography.  These 
were  a  continuation  of  the  Gulf  stream  ob- 
servations, under  the  direction  of  Trot  Bache. 
Lieutenant  Berrynaan  sailed  from  New  Yoit 
July  11,  and  the  first  deep-sea  sounding  ob- 
tained was  747  fathoms.  This  was  in  the  Gnlf 
stream,  about  70  miles  S.  K  of  Nantndet 
Saxton's  thermometer  in  this  plaoe  indicated 
a  temperature  of  19^  at  the  depf;h  of  450  &tb- 
oms.  E.  17'  S.  from  this  about  80  milea,  bot- 
tom was  found  in  1,005  fathoms ;  the  tempera- 
ture at  that  depth  being  20%  and  N.  40^  £.  ^ 
this,  bottom  was  reached  with  756  fathom^ 
the  temperature  being  SS"*.  Thence  the  sonod- 
ings  were  continued  to  the  eastward  in  the 
Gulf  stream,  the  depth  soon  increasing  to  1,075 
fathoms,  then  gradually  to  1,441  fathoms,  ifl 
the  meridian  of  Cape  bable,  when  it  decreased 
until  he  had  reached  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Gulf  stream,  in  the  longitude  of  Eaii&i. 
where  he  found  1,076  fathoms.  There  ow 
of  the  thermometers  indicated  10**  and  the 
other  80®  of  temperature.  Eastward  of  this 
the  soundinffs  were  north  of  the  stream,  in- 
creasing but  litde  unta  he  reached  the  meridiffl 
of  Sable  island,  8.  E.  from  which,  in  lat« 
18',  long.  69®  28',  he  sounded  in  1,464  fathomj 
using  two  thermometers,  one  of  which  showed 
a  temperature  of  22®,  the  other  8®.  Thisvtf 
about  midway  between  the  Gnlf  stream  and 
Sable  island;  soon  after  this  the  line  parted 
while  reeling  in.  In  Oct,  Deut.  B.  commenoea 
the  examination  of  the  section  of  the  Goli 
stream  between  Halifax  and  Bermuda.  l\^^ 
42''  44'  N.,  long.  63®  85'  W.,  he  found  175  fflthr 
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oms.  The  next  snooessfol  oast  was  in  lat  42^ 
S6'  K.,  long.  63''  U'  W^  910  fathoma.  He  had 
not  then  reached  the  Gnlf  stream,  and  as  he 
oontinaed  on,  the  depth  increased  nntil  he 
reaohed  the  parallel  of  40^,  when  he  fonnd  bot- 
tom at  the  depth  of  2,987  fathoms,  nearly  S^ 
miles.  IDie  experiments  for  temperature  at 
varioas  depths,  here  gare  at  260  &thoms  71^ ; 
at  500,  42'>;  at  1,000,  S6^;  and  at  2,987  fath- 
oms, 20^  The  next  cast  was  in  lat  89"  12'  N. 
loDg.,  68^  67'  W.,  where  he  fonnd  2,882  fathoms 
and  a  temperature  of  26".  The  next  attempt 
to  sonnd  was  nnsncoessftd,  the  line  parting  at 
8,600  fathoms  bottom,  on  oommendng  to  reel 
in,  losing  erery  thing ;  and  on  making  another 
trial  by  attaching  the  wire  line  to  the  hempen, 
it  again  parted  while  reeling  in,  losing  1,680 
fathoms  of  wire,  and  1,680  of  hempen  line,  one 
Saxton's  thermometer,  and  one  Massey's  sound- 
ing machine.  laent  Berryman  had  nearly 
r^ched  the  sonthem  edge  of  the  Gnlf  stream 
at  this  timok  and  in  consequence  of  these  acci- 
dents was  obliged  to  give  up  the  examination. 
The  apparatus  for  sounding  was  somewhat  im- 
proved  from  that  used  on  the  former  voyage. 
Massey'a  machine  was  attached  so  that  the  turn- 
ing or  twist  of  the  line  in  descending  could  not 
affect  the  register,  and  Brooks^s  plan  for  detach* 
ing  the  weight  on  striking  bottom  was  applied  to 
a  lead  having  a  form  of  less  resistance  than  that 
of  a  sphere.  The  self-registering  thermometer 
of  Mr.  Saxtoxi  was  always  used.  These  instm- 
ments  were  prepared  at  the  coast  survey  office 
eipre&sly  for  re^^sterin^  submarine  tconpera- 
tnres,  and  being  submitted  to  tests  before 
leaving  the  office,  were  found  to  be  accurate. 
The  temperature  is  ascertained  b^  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  two  thin  pieces  of  metal, 
alver,  and  platina,  soldered  together,  and  after- 
ward bent  into  a  spiral  form,  a  register  beins 
attached  so  as  to  record  the  lowest  degree  of 
temperature  reached.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  immense  pressure  to  which  these  deli- 
cate thermometers  were  subjected  when  at  great 
depth  might  be  the  cause  of  error,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  could  oanse  them  to  record  a  lower  tem- 
perature. At  any  rate,  we  feel  satisfied  that  the 
anomalies  shown  in  some  of  the  results  are  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  sudden  check  of  the  mo* 
mentum  of  the  instrument  when  descending, 
or  to  some  blow  which  causes  the  index  to 
change  its  place.  Two  of  these  thermometers 
were  aome  time  used  with  a  view  to  testing 
them.  On  one  occasion  they  gave  11^  and  11^^ ; 
the  next,  both  read  lO'' ;  the  next,  9^  and  9^^ ; 
and  on  the  next  the  difference  was  4^,  an  agree- 
ment remarkable,  considering  the  rough  usage 
they  are  subjected  to. — ^The  result  of  all  these 
Boondings  indicates  less  depth  than  was  supposed 
from  calculation  or  from  former  soundings. 
The  greatest  depth,  as  shown  on  the  charts  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  space  on  the  southern  part  of 
the  Gulf  stream,  from  long.  67°  "W.  curving 
toward  the  north  to  lat  41''  and  long.  49"^  (8.  £. 
of  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland),  then  south  as 
&r  as  lat.  88^  when  it  turns  toward  the  N.  W. 
voIh  n. — 20 


and  then  W.  to  long.  67°.  The  aoundinn  here 
are  rather  doubtful,  the  greatest  actually  ob- 
tained was  4,580,  and  the  greatest  trial  without 
success,  6, 600  fathoms.  The  soundings  by  Lieut 
Berryman,  for  the  purpose  of  examininff  the 
basin  between  Newfoundland  and  Irelana,  ex- 
hibit a  moderate  degree  of  depth,  nowhere 
exceeding  2,070  fathoms,  and  with  the  sound- 
ings taken  by  others  show  that  a  plateau  exists 
in  this  basin  which  extends  to  the  south  of  the 
Azores,  thence  8.  W.  to  lat.  20®  N.,  and  then  N. 
W.  to  within  420  miles  of  Bermuda,  with  leas 
than  2,000  &thoms  on  it ;  that  while  a  greater 
depth  is  found  between  this  plateau  and  both 
continents  to  the  south  of  the  Bank  of  New- 
fbundland  and  the  coast  of  Ireland,  there  is  a 
regular  descent  from  each  of  the  proposed  ter- 
minations of  the  Atlantic  submarme  telegraph. 

ATLANTIOA.  the  name  of  a  work,  by  a 
speculative  Swede,  Olaf  Budbeck,  written  in 
Latin  and  Swedish,  wherein  the  author  labors 
to  prove  that  the  Atlantis  of  the  ancients  was 
Scandinavia,  and  that  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
all  the  Teutonic  branches  of  the  European  &m- 
ily,  originated  in  Sweden.  It  was  published  in 
1675-'79. 

ATLANTIDES,  the  ohUdren  of  Atlas,  in 
Greek  mythology.  The  Pleiades  had  Atlas  and 
Pleione  as  their  parents ;  the  Hyades  and  Hea- 
perides,  Atlas  and  ^thra. 

ATLANTIS,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Greek  geographers,  a  large  island  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  west  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  It  was  said 
to  possess  a  numerous  population,  begotten  by 
Neptune  of  mortal  women.  The  sea-kings  of 
Atlantis  were  said  to  have  invaded  the  west 
of  Europe,  and  of  Africa,  and  to  have  been  de- 
feated  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies.  To 
account  for  its  disappearance  in  later  times, 
when  navigators  had  acquired  a  positive  knowl- 
edge of  the  longitudes  where  the  iidand  Atian- 
tis  was  supposed  to  be,  the  further  fiction  was 
elaborated  that  the  inhabitants  had  become  des- 
perately wicked,  and  the  ialand  was  swept 
away  by  a  deluge.  Plato  mentions  this  in  his 
Timsaus,  and  says  that  an  Egyptian  priest  told 
it  to  Solon.  On  the  old  Venetian  maps,  Atlan- 
tis is  put  to  tiie  west  of  the  Azores  and  Gana« 
ries.  Of  course,  many  modems  have  identified 
it  with  America.  The  '^  New  Atlantis  "  is  an 
allegorical  fiction  of  Lord  Bacon.  It  is,  like 
the  Atlantis  of  the  ancients,  an  island  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  where  the  author  is  wrecked,  and  finds 
there  an  association  for  the  cultivation  of  natu- 
ral adence,  and  the  promotion  of  improvements 
in  the  arts. 

ATLAS.  I.  In  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Ja- 
petns  and  Olymene,  and  brother  of  Epimetheua 
and  Prometheus,  who  made  war,  with  the 
other  Titans,  against  2ieus,  and  was  condemned 
to  bear  heaven  on  his  head  and  hands.  Some 
stories  represent  him  as  a  great  astronomer,  as* 
trologer,  and  wise  demigod,  who  first  taught 
man  that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe. 
Ovid  r^tea  that  Perseus,  the  hero,  came  to 
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Atlas  and  asked  for  shelter.  It  was  refdsed, 
whereupon  Perseos,  by  means  of  the  head  of 
Medusa,  changed  him  into  Momit  Atlas,  on 
which  rested  the  firmament  IL  In  anatomy, 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  neok,  so  named  be- 
cause it  supports  the  globe  of  the  head.  III. 
A  collection  of  maps,  first  so  called  by  Mercator, 
in  the  16th  oentcurjr,  because  the  figure  of  the 
mythological  Atlas  was  generally  drawn  on  the 
title-page. 

ATLAS,  a  mountain  system  which  occu- 
pies the  wnole  extent  of  north-western  Africa, 
from  Gape  Ghir  to  the  gulf  of  Oabes,  or  little 
Byrta.  It  is  divided  into  the  great  and  little 
Atlas.  The  little  Atlas  is  the  range  nearest 
the  sea-coast;  the  great  is  more  inland,  and 
borders  on  the  desert  In  £ftct,  however,  the  2 
ranges  are  (me  and  the  same  system,  though 
sometimes  connected  onl  v  by  separate  moun- 
tains, or  ranges  of  low  hills.  On  the  coast^the 
range  skirts  the  Mediterranean,  from  Oape 
Sportel,  and  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  Oape 
iion,  on  the^orth-east  of  Tunis.  The  Atlantic 
shore  is  sometimes  sandv  and  low,  at  other 
times  formed  by  diffs,  which  do  not  attain  anv 
great  height,  except  at  Oape  Ghir.  The  Medi- 
terranean shore,  between  Gapes  Spartel  and 
Bon,  is  generally  rugged,  and  m  places  attains 
a  considerable  he^^ht.  Between  Gape  Bon  and 
the  gulf  of  Oabes  it  is  rocky,  but  without  reach- 
ing any  great  elevation.  The  southern  slope  of 
tiie  Adas  reaches  the  great  desert^  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  region  of  sand  hills,  shifting 
with  every  strong  wind,  and  mdually  making 
encroachments  on  the  fertile  lands  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  On  the  west  of  the  gulf  of 
Oabes,  Mount  Nofusa,  the  last  eastern  ^nr  of 
the  Atla£^  joins  Mount  Garian,  which  extends 
into  the  regency  of  TripolL  The  French  geog- 
raphers inolnde  within  the  limits  of  the  Atlas 
their  own  province  of  Algeria,  together  with 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  a  part  of  Tunis. 
The  whole  area  is  600,000  square  miles,  includ- 
ing a  great  variety  of  surface,  mountains,  val- 
leys, and  extensive  phiins.  The  loftiest  peaks 
form  a  diagonal  line,  striking  across  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  mountains  from  S.  W.  to  N. 
£.  This  Une  begins  at  Oape  Ghir,  on  the  At- 
lantic, which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from 
th^  sea  to  a  great  elevation.  It  then  stretches 
away,  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Morocco,  then 
turns  abrui)tly  N.  E.,  and  from  this  quarter  4 
important  rivers  take  their  rise,  the  Wady  Gum 
Erbegh  (Morbeya),  the  Maloovia,  the  Tafilet, 
and  the  Draha.  At  this  precise  spot,  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  the  whole  mass  seem  to  be 
brought  together,  and  the  most  elevated  chain 
runs  away  N.  The  principal  chain  traverses  a 
region  entirely  unknown,  called  the  desert  of 
Ansad,  the  boundary  line  between  Morocco  and 
Algiers.  Here  the  name  great  Atlas  is  first  ap- 
plied. ThenativesoallitDjebelTedla.  Theprin- 
cipal  chain  recurs  in  Algeria,  where  its  highest 
part  is  called  Wanaahrees,  or  Warensenis, 
and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Shelli^ 
whose  valley  makes  a  gap  in  its  course.    Itre- 


appears  S.  W.  of  Algiers,  in  the  lofty  flommts 
of  the  Juijura.    From  this  point,  the  chain  fol- 
lows a  direction  parallel  to  Uie  coast,  thea  it 
dips  again  to  the  S.  E.,  and  takes  the  name  of 
the  mountains  of  Wannooga.    Farther  on  to 
the  east:  we  meet  it  as  the  I^ebel  Aniea.  ud 
approaching  the  coast  again,  it  penetrates  into 
the  territory  of  Tunis,  under  the  name  of  Moont 
Tipara,  terminatinff  at  Ca;pQ  Blanco  and  Cape 
Zibeb,  on  the  nortn  of  the  city  of  Tani&  Tbe 
height  of  these  mountains  has  not  been  deter- 
mined.   The  highest  summits,  the  Miltsin^S. 
E.  of  the  dty  of  Morocco,  and  other  monntaioB 
near  the  Wady  Oum  Erbegh,  and  the  MalooYia,an 
rarely  firee  from  snow.   Their  altitudes  prohably 
reach  9,000  to  15,000  feet   The  little  Atlas  is 
by  no  means  so  lofty.    The  great  Atlas  is  the 
water-shed  of  the  province.    The  riTen  flowing 
north  from  this  line  force  their  way  through  th« 
lesser  Atias  to  the  Mediterranean,  "while  those 
that  take  their  rise  on  the  southern  dope  are 
lost  in  the  marshes  of  the  desert.    There  ire 
several  defiles  through  the  Atlas,  the  best 
Imown  of  which  are  those  of  the  Behoonao, 
leading  to  Terodant  in  Morocco,  and  the  Bibas, 
or  Iron  gate  on  the  east,  leading  firom  Algiers  to 
Oonstantine.    The  geological  constitution  of 
these  mountains  presents  old  limestone  alter- 
nating with  a  schist^  oftentimes  passing  to  a 
well-diaraoterized  micaceous  schist,  or  gndsL 
The  stratification  of  the  gneiss  is  also  T617  ir- 
regular, only  presentliig  organic  debris;  then 
come  schistose  days,  alternating  with  seconda- 
rv  limestones ;  then  come  limestone  with  white 
days,  and  iron  sands  resting  on  bine  clay* 
This  formation  is  particularly  developed  near 
Gran,  and  the  plains  in  which  the  soil  is  fbim* 
ed  from  it  are  of  great  fertility.    Yolcsnio 
rocks  have   been   found   in  small  qnantitks. 
There  are  veins  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Salt- 
petre is  found  near  Terodant    About  50  iniks 
from  the  same  town,  excellent  malleable  iron 
is  found.    At  Ehik  there  are  copper  and  silver 
mines.    The  vegetation  embraces  all  the  vtr 
rieties  of  both  temperate  and  tzopical  dimates. 
The  Atlas  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the 
Bomans  formed  several  colonies  in  the  district 

ATMOMETER  (Or.  ot/mk,  vapor,  and  /*rp«i 
measure),  an  instrument  invented  by  Leslie  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  in  & 
certain  tmie.    It  is  not  now  in  use. 

ATMOSPHERE  (Or. orfAos,  vapor, ando^ 
a  sphere),  the  body  of  air  which  surround  the 
globe,  the  gaseous  fluid  in  whidi  we  livoi  m 
without  which  life  cannot  be  sustdned.  So 
dependent  are  we  upon  its  purity  remsiwi^ 
constant,  that  even  when  its  composition  la 
sUehtly  changed,  our  health  suffers,  or  we  mf 
indeed  instantly  perish  in  consequence.  And 
yet  noxious  elements  are  ever  pouring  into 
this  great  reservoir  of  gaseous  exhalations. 
They  come  forth  from  volcanoes  in  immense 
volumes ;  they  silently  steal  upward  in  the  in- 
visible miasmata  of  marshes ;  m)m  all  deca^ 
bodies  they  mix  their  poisonous  contaminations 
with  the  pure  air;  and  still  this  ever  nmaa 
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the  same  life-flappartlng  element;  as  in  the 
greait  salt  ocean,  there  are  oompensating  agents 
silently  working  to  ooanteraot  the  effects  of 
the  enormons  ijaantities  of  strange  substanoes 
introduced,  which  wonld  otherwise  soon  destroy 
its  useful  qualities. — ^Air  consists  essentially  of 
2  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  a  state  of  me- 
chanical miztnre.  Bat  with  these  are  always 
present  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  aqneons  Vapor.  In  the  vicinity  of 
large  cities  ammonia  is  fonnd,  too,  in  small 

ntity ;  and  nitric  acid  is  generated  in  thnn- 
orms  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
nitrogen  and  ozyeen  induced  by  the  electrical 
shoc£  These,  which  may  be  redded  as  acci- 
dental impurities,  are  soon  dissipated  in  the 
great  bulk  of  the  atmosphere,  or  they  enter 
into  new  combinations,  and  are  precipitated 
upon  the  earth,  or  are  washed  down  by  the 
rain.  The  proportions  of  the  2  elements  t>f  the 
air  hardly  vary — ^whether  this  is  taken  from  the 
summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  from  ex- 
tensive plalnflL  from  thickly  populated  cities,  or 
from  crowded  hospitals-— nor  are  they  affected 
by  season,  dimate,  or  weather.  In  closely  con- 
fined places,  exposed  to  putrescent  exhalations, 
the  purity  of  the  air  is  necessarily  much  affect* 
ed;  the  proportion  of  oxygen  diminishes,  and 
mephitic  gases,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid,  are  intrcKluced.  Prof.  Nicol  gives 
an  analysis  of  air  collected  in  a  filthy  lane  in 
Paris,  in  which  the  oxygen  constitutes  18.70  per 
cent,  only,  instead  of  28  per  cent.,  its  usual 
proportion ;  nitrogen  was  present  to  ihe  amount 
of  81.24  per  cent.;  carbonic  acid,  2.01;  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  2.99  per  cent  Oarbonio 
acid  gas  and  aqueous  vapor  are  more  variable 
in  their  proportions;  and  the  former,  though 
found  at  the  highest  altitudes,  has  sometimes 
escaped  detection  in  air  collected  at  sea.  Its 
ordinary  composition  is  thus  given  by  Brande : 

Bjr  meMore.  Bj  weidit 

Nitroseii 77^  7S.50 

Oxygen S1.00  S&SS 

Aqueous  rapor 1.48  1.0S 

Otf bonio  Mid 0.08  0.10 

lOaOO  100.00 

Begnault  calculates,  from  numerous  analyses, 
that  it  is  by  measure  oxygen  20.90,  and  nitrogen 
79.10 ;  and  Prof.  Thomson,  in  the  article  "  At- 
mosphercL"  in  the  '^Encydopiedia  Britannica^'* 
gives  as  the  mean  of  10  careM  trials  a  propor- 
tion by  volume  of  79.9785  parts  of  nitrogen, 
and  20.0265  of  oxygen.  The  near  approach  of 
these  2  gases  to  the  number  80  of  the  one  and 
20  of  the  other,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  atten<> 
tion  of  those  wno  study  the  anidyses  made  by 
Cavendish,  Davy/  Qay  Lussac,  Humboldt,  and 
others.  And  as  a  volume  of  nitrogen  is  equiv- 
alent to  one  atom,  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen 
is  equivalent  to  an  atom,  the  inclination  is  very 
strong  to  consider  air  as  a  compound  of  these 
gases  in  the  equivalent  proportions  of  2  atoms  of 
nitrogen  and  1  atom  of  oxygen.  But  the  differ- 
ences of  specific  gravity,  of  temperature,  struc- 
ture, or  fbrm,  which  usually  accompany  the 


chan^  by  chemical  combination  are  here 
wanting ;  and,  moreover,  air  is  recomposed  b^ 
simple  mixture  of  its  elements,  with  no  evi- 
dence of  any  chemical  change  taking  place. 
The  phenomena  of  refraction  are  such  as  indi- 
cate a  mixture;  and  a  still  more  conclusive 
proof  is  that  air  held  in  solution  in  water  does 
not  consist  of  the  same  proportions  of  its  ele- 
ments ;  but  from  the  greater  solubility  of  oxy- 
gen, it  contains  of  this  about  82  per  cent,  and 
of  nitrogen  68  per  cent  We  are  therefore  not 
author!^  in  the  conclusion  that  air  can  be 
otherwise  than  a  mechanical  mixture  of  its 
elements. — Carbonic  acid  gas,  Increased  to  the 
proportion  of  5  to  6  per  cent,  renders  idr  unfit 
for  sustaining  animal  life.  A  candle  ceases  to 
bum  when  it  contains  8  per  cent  of  this  gas. 
One  may  live,  however,  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining 80  per  cent  of  it  for  a  short  time,  but 
not  without  suffering.  But  if  carbonic  oxide, 
which  has  only  1  atom  of  oxygen,  instead  of  2 
atoms,  to  1  of  carbon,  is  present  even  in  the 
small  proportion  of  1  per  cent,  it  may  prove 
instantly  fataL  This  poisonous  gas  is  generated 
bv  the  combustion  of  charcoal  in  confined 
places.  Carbonic  acid  b  generated  by  combus- 
tion of  carbonaceous  substances,  with  free 
access  of  air,  and  by  the  analogous  process  of 
the  breathing  of  animals— an  atom  of  carbon 
unites  with  2  atoms  of  oxysen ;  and  the  solid 
matter  takes  the  form  of  this  invisible  gas.  By 
several  processes  it  may  be  restored  to  a  fixed 
or  tangible  shape.  Man  requires  ftt>m  212  to 
868  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  In  breathing, 
the  oxygen  in  part  umtes  with  carbon  in  the 
system,  and  the  air  expired  contains  4^  per 
cent  of  carbonic  add  gas.  This  is  hnmediately 
dispersed  through  the  atmosphere  by  the  prop- 
erty of  diffiosibuity,  possessed  in  such  a  remark- 
able degree  by  the  gases ;  but  if  confined  in 
dose  places,  it  soon  accumulates  and  contami- 
nates Uie  air.  Though  this  is  the  heaviest  of 
the  gaseS)  and  is  generated  near  the  surface,  it 
\b  found  in  larger  proportion  in  the  air  of  ele- 
vated places,  Sum  in  that  below.  The  reason 
ascrib^  that  this  is  owing  to  the  ]>lant8 
absorbing  it  in  the  lower  strata,  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  is  in  these  strata  produced. — Growing 
plantsare  the  compensating  agents,  that  counter- 
act the  noxious  infiuenoes  of  combustion  and 
the  breathing  of  animals ;  as  in  the  ocean  the 
coralline  insets  as  ouietly  perform  their  great 
office  of  separating  from  the  water  the  soluble 
contaminating  ingredients,  poured  in  from  the 
innumerable  rivers  that  feed  it  Plants  as  well 
as  animals  breathe  the  air,  but  the  effect  of 
this  respiration  ib  just  the  reverse  of  that  of 
animals.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  decomposed 
in  the  laboratory  of  their  vessds,  the  solid 
carbon  is  added  to  their  structure,  and  the  pure 
oxygen  is  expired.  It  is  true,  the  process  is  re- 
verb in  the  night|  but  with  much  less  effect. 
This  change  in  Uie  action  of  plants  at  night  is 
the  reason  why  they  shoula  not  be  kept  in 
deeping  apartments.----Oxygen  thus  appears  to 
be  tne  ufe^ustaining  dement  of  the  air  for  ani- 
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mab;  while  nitrogen  bas  the  eomewhat  nega- 
tive duty  of  restraininff,  by  its  bulky  propor* 
tions,  the  too  active  innaenoe  of  its  fiery  part- 
ner. Oxygen  ia  dilated  with  it,  as  good  mint 
is  with  water,  to  make  it  wholesome.  Both 
the  weaker  elements,  however,  have  some 
other  OSes,  being  fonnd  as  oonstitaents  of  vege- 
table and  aniinal  substances. — ^Water,  more- 
over, in  the  form  of  vapor,  has  already  been 
noticed  as  one  of  the  oonstitaents  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  manifests  its  presence  by  condensing 
in  visible  mouBtore  and  drops  upon  cold  ear* 
fiftces.  When  the  air  is  warm,  its  capacity  of 
holding  water  is  greet ;  as  it  becomes  cool,  this 
capacity  diminishes,  and  the  water,  that  is  now 
in  excess,  appears  as  dew,  or  mist,  or  rain.  The 
atmosphere  is  said  to  be  dry,  when  it  has  not 
so  much  moisture  in  it  as  it  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing at  its  temperature ;  evaporation  then  takes 
place.  But  let  the  temperature  fall,  and  the 
same  air,  that  was  called  dry,  is  now  damp. 
The  abeolute  quantity  of  vapor  hits  not  changed, 
but  Ihe  relative  quantity  of  what  the  air  is  capa- 
ble of  holding,  and  that  actually  in  it  As  the 
air  becomes  cool,  and  reaches  a  degree  at  which 
it  is  saturated  with  the  water  it  contains,  and 
this  begins  to  condense  upon  cold  sur&oes, 
this  den^e  of  temperature  is  called  the  dew- 
point  If  it  is  high,  the  abeolute  Quantity  of 
vapor  in  the  air  was  great;  if  low,  there 
was  little  vapor  in  the  air.  The  relative 
quantity  was  tbe  same  in  both  instances,  as 
it  always  must  be  at  the  dew-point  As 
the  hot  airs  of  the  tropics  are  swept  over 
the  Atlantic  in  the  trade  winds,  they  suck 
n^  moisture  like  a  dry  sponge.  Saturated 
with  it,  as  they  pass  over  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  OorcuUeras,  and  their  particles 
are  compressed  together  with  the  cold,  they 
shed  it,  like  the  same  sponge  squeezed  in  the 
hand.  Thus  does  the  atmosphere  fill  its  office 
as  a  compensating  agent,  carrying  away  the 
excess  of  waters  of  the  ocean,  that,  though  all 
the  rivers  flow  into  it,  it  shall  never  be  full-— 
feeding,  too,  the  dry  places  of  the  earth,  that  its 
wells  and  springs  shall  never  lack  their  supplies. 
— ^Air  being  a  material  substance,  though  invis- 
ible, possesses  many  of  the  physical  properties 
of  the  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  as  weight,  inertia, 
elasticity,  impenetrability,  capacity  for  heat^ 
Ato,  A  vessel  exhausted  of  air  is  found  to 
weigh  less  than  when  filled  with  it;  and  in 
this  manner  it  has  been  ascertained  that  100 
cubic  inches  of  pure  and  dry  air,  at  a  temperature 
of  60^,  and  under  a  pressure  of  80  inches  of 
the  barometer,  weigh  81.0117  grains.  Other 
gases  are  referred  to  air  at  this  temperature  for 
the  expression  of  their  comparative  weight 
Water  is  815  times  heavier  than  air;  but  at 
the  freezing  point  the  difiEerence  is  as  770  to  1. 
From  its  weight  result  its  inertia  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  It  cannot  be  set  in 
motion  without  exertion  offeree,  nor  in  motion 
be  retarded  without  opposition  of  force.  Its 
momentum,  as  with  other  bodies,  is  its  weight 
multiplied  by  its  velocity.    Air  in  motion  is  a 


mechanical  foroe,  appBed  to  propelling  difpi 
and  windmills.  The  pressure  of  the  atino». 
phere  is  the  weight  of  the  colamn  of  air.  If 
thb  were  alike  dense  throughout  its  height, 
the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere  would  be 
easily  calculated  from  the  weight  of  a  cabic 
inch,  and  the  pressure  of  146  pounds  upon  the 
square  inch.  It  would  be  about  6}  miles.  Bat 
mm  the  property  possessed  by  the  gaseons 
bodies  of  expanding  in  bulk  or  beeoming  more 
rare,  in  proportion  as  the  force  that  oonfin^ 
them  is  removed,  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
air  is  not  directly  proportional  to  ita  height 
This  tendency  of  the  particles  of  air  to  separate 
from  each  other,  as  the  pressure  that  cod&m 
them  is  taken  of^  is  called  the  dasttoitj  of  the 
air.  Its  effect  is,  that  every  suooessiye  layer  of 
air  of  any  given  thickness  is  of  leas  density  and 
weight  than  the  layer  of  the  same  thickoefl 
beneath  it    The  rate  of  this  decrease  of  weight 
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may  be  thus  expressed :  when  the 
creases  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  the  volmne  in- 
creases in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  the  weight 
diminishes  in  the  same.  For  example,  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  calling  the  volume  1,  and  ^ 
density  or  weight  1 ;  at  the  height  of  2.70S 
miles  the  volume  is  2,  and  the  density^;  at 
twice  the  height  the  volume  is  4,  and  the 
density  is  J ;  at  8  times  the  height  the  volame 
is  8,  and  the  density  |.  But  notwithstanding 
this  tendency  of  expansion,  the  atmosphere  b 
proved  by  calculations  based  on  its  refracti?e 
properties  to  find  somewhere  a  limits  and  this 
appears  to  be  not  &r  from  45  miles  aho?e  the 
surjEaoe.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  b 
made  apparent  by  removing  tbe  air  from  any 
tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  hmnersedin 
water  or  any  other  fluid.  This  flnid  will  be 
pressed  np  the  tube  to  a  height  corresponding 
to  the  pressure  upon  its  surface.  If  this  be  st 
the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  pressure  is  14.6 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  water  will  rise  $3 
feet  and  mercury  29  inches.  At  any  gn^ter 
elevation,  the  pressure  being  less,  a  less  hei^t 
of  the  fluid  will  balance  it  Such  an  instrit 
ment  as  this  tube  is  the  barometer,  by  which 
the  difference  of  elevation  is  determined  by  tbe 
different  heights  of  the  column  of  mercory ;  tbe 
calculation  being  made  on  the  principle  above 
described,  and  corrected  for  temperature  and 
the  latitude  of  the  place.  There  is  another 
instrument  used  for  the  same  purpose,  based  on 
the  property  of  water  boiling  at  a  less  imysrt 
ture,  as  the  pressure  of  air  upon  its  sorfece  b 
taken  off.  For  every  649  J  feet  increase  of  ele- 
vation, it  is  found  that  the  boiling  point  is  one 
degree  lees.  Correction  is  in  this  case  al^  to 
be  made  for  the  temperature  of  the  air.  W 
constructed  instruments  of  this  kind  have  been 
made  to  produce  very  fidr  results  in  eiperienced 
hands.  Familiar  illustrations  of  the  p«fiso™ 
of  the  air  are  afforded  by  the  common  mh 
which  is  but  such  a  tube  as  has  been  au^^^^ 
referred  to,  furnished  merely  with  a  dack  or 
valve  for  lifting  out  tbe  air,  and  then  the  wa^ 
which  fbUows  it    The  power  applied  to  W 
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the  air  is  equal  to  its  pressure  at  the  place  mill* 
tiplied  by  the  height  it  is  raised,  or  to  the 
weight  of  the  oolmnn  of  water.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  ezpediezits  that  will  lessen  the 
power  required  to  work  a  pump,  unless  they 
can  present  some  form  more  simple,  and  which 
inyoives  less  friction,  than  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  pomp,  and  this  seems  hardljr  possible. 
The  preasnre  of  the  air  is  also  well  illustrated 
by  the  common  leather  ^  sucker,"  which  the 
bojTs  make  for  a  toy — a  mere  disk  of  soft  leath- 
er, with  a  string  knotted  at  one  end  passed 
throogh  its  oentre.  When  moistened  and  ap- 
plied to  any  smooth  snr&oe,  care  being  taken 
to  expel  the  intervening  air,  it  is  attracted  to  it 
by  the  external  pressure.  By  the  same  princi- 
ple InsectB  walk  noon  the  ceiling,  and  tne  pa- 
teUa  or  limpet^  ana  some  other  soell  fish,  hold 
&st  upon  the  smooth  rode  So  great  is  this 
presBorcL  that  the  force  exerted  upon  the  body 
of  a  moderately  sized  man  is  estimated  at  about 
15  tona^  sufficient  to  crush  him,  as  it  inevitably 
would,  if  applied  to  only  a  portion  of  the  body ; 
bat  quite  narmless  when  pressing  with  perfect 
elasticity  everywhere  alike — ^from  the  external 
parts  inwardly,  and  from  those  within  outward. 
Let  the  pressore  be  taken  off  from  any  portion, 
as  by  the  cupping  instrument,  and  one  is  im- 
meduitely  sensible  of  the  power  that  is  exerted 
upon  the  parts  around,  painfhlly  pressing  them 
into  the  vacant  space  of  the  instrument — Elas- 
ticity IS  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  by 
gaseous  bodies.  If  the  pressure  is  removed 
from  them,  their  particles  repel  each  other,  and 
the  tenden<7'  is  to  expand  indefinitely.  This 
force,  as  expressed  by  the  law  of  Manotte,  its 
discoverer,  varies  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  density  of  the  air.  But  as  air  has 
been  allowed  to  expand  to  more  than  2,000 
times  its  usual  bulk,  and  been  compressed  into 
less  than  one-thousandth — and  at  these  extreme 
degrees  of  rarefaction  and  condensation  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  its  elasticity  wi^  rigor-^ 
this  law  may  possibly  not  admit  of  fhll  applica- 
tion. The  CTOct  of  the  elasticity  of  air  is  seen 
in  the  unroofing  of  houses  and  bursting  outward 
of  windows  in  hurricanes.  A  partial  vacuum 
being  produced  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
horricane,  the  air  within  expands^  and  lifts  off 
the  roo^  or  bursts  open  the  doors  and  windows. 
A  similar  effect  is  observed  in  the  expansion  of 
air  confined  in  a  bladder,  and  taken  from  a  low 
level  to  a  great  height  The  external  pressure 
being  reduced,  the  air  within  tends  to  en>and 
to  the  same  degree  of  raritjr  as  that  without, 
and  with  such  force  as  to  burst  the  bladder. 
It  is  this  property,  possessed  in  tiie  greatest 
perfection  by  the  gaseous  bodies,  that  renders 
air  so  exceUent  a  material  for  springs,  air-beds^ 
air-guns,  &c, — ^The  impenetrability  of  air  is  its 
property  of  preventing  another  body  occupying 
the  space  where  it  is.  The  diving-bell  is  a  good 
iilostration  of  it,  as  also  of  its  ehisticity ;  for 
when  sunk  to  the  depth  of  34  feet^  the  water 
will  be  forced  in,  so  as  to  half  fill  it;  at  the 
depth  of  100  feet  it  will  be  8  quarters  filled;  at 


1,000  feet  it  will  be  filled  to  within  a  thirtieth. 
On  drawing  it  up^  the  air  wUl  expand  and 
drive  out  the  water. — ^The  capacity  of  air  for 
heat  is  shown  by  its  expansion  and  increased 
rarity,  as  it  is  sutjected  to  the  influence  of  this 
agent,  From  the  freezing  point  upward  it  ex- 
pands jIt  of  its  bulk  for  every  degree  of  tem- 
perature. This  is  easilv  exemplifiea  by  heating 
air  confined  in  a  bladder.  Its  expansion  soon 
swells  the  bladder  and  causes  it  to  burst  As 
its  bulk  increases,  its  density  or  weight  dimin- 
ishes. The  colder  and  heavier  air  around  it 
presses  through  it,  and  the  more  buoyant  fluid 
IS  lifted  up.  On  this  principle  were  construct- 
ed the  flrst  balloons.  It  is  this  principle  that 
gives  rise  to  the  currents  of  air  or  wind,  the 
colder  bodies  flowing  alonff  the  surface  to  fill 
the  spaces  left  by  the  ascen&ur  columns.  Thus 
the  trade  winds  blow  from  tne  temperate  re- 
gions toward  the  torrid  equatorial  belt  The 
whirlinff  tornado,  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  winds,  owe.  their  origin  to  local  heating  and 
rarefiustion  of  the  atmosphere.  The  rays  of 
the  sun  pass  through  the  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  imparting  to  them  no  heat  This 
the  air  receives  only  near  the  surface.  As  we 
ascend,  the  temperature  diminishes  one  degree 
for  every  852  feet  Kear  the  equator  perpetual 
snow  covers  the  mountains  at  the  height  of 
15,207  feet ;  in  latitude  eo^'  it  is  found  at  8,818 
feet;  and  in  76°  at  1,016  feet  Did  the  sun's 
rays  impart  no  effect  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
great  body  of  it  would  be  seen  as  blank  dark- 
ness ;  but  a  partial  absorption  of  a  portion  ai 
the  rays  takes  place,  and  reflection  of  the  blue 
rays.  This  gives  the  blue  color  to  the  sky, 
while  that  of  the  clouds  and  the  rainbow  comes 
teom  the  effect  of  the  light  upon  the  particles 
of  vapor  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  These 
colors  are  too  &nt  to  be  perceived  in  any 
small  quantity  of  the  air.  It  is  only  by  looking 
into  the  great  depths  of  the  atmosphere  that 
they  become  visible,  as  the  color  of  the  ocean 
is  only  apparent  when  the  waters  are  seen  in 


ATMOSPHERIO  ENGINE,  also  called  Air 
Ekoinb,  or  Calobio  Enoihx,  is  an  engine  to 
transform  heat  into  power  by  means  of  air. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  since  the 
discovery  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  to  use 
air  as  asubstitute,  and  in  the  recoras  of  the  U.  S. 
patent  office  fix>m  1796  to  1847,  we  find  that 
patents  were  granted  in  1824^  '26,  '28,  and  '29 
for  atmospheric  engines.  In  the  year  1886,  M. 
Franchot  patented  in  France  an  atmospheric 
en^e,  in  which  a  part  he  called  the  calefiictor 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel  pipes. 
The  warm  w  after  working  the  piston  escaped 
through  these  pipes^  and  the  cold  air  ran  in 
around  the  same  pipes  in  an  opposite  direction, 
where  it  was  putially  heated  by  the  caloric 
from  the  escaping  air.  It  was  a  process  similar 
in  principle  to  that  of  warming  the  feed  water 
of  a  steam-engine  with  the  escaping  steam.  In 
tlie  vear  1840,  J.  and  R.  Bterlimr  patented,  ia 
Engumd,  an  improved  manner  of  applying  this 
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prindple.    In  their  rdgenerator,  the  heated  air 

ezpeUed  paases  finithroiiffh  a  number  of  paral* 
Id  ebeets  of  metal  placed  oloee  to  each  other, 
where  it  is  partiallj  cooled  by  contact)  and  aeo- 
ondlv  through  a  nomber  of  small  pipes,  aroond 
which  cold  water  is  oonstantl J  nmniDg;  at  the 
return  stroke  the  same  air  returns  first  throngh 
the  pipes,  and  then  between  the  metallic  plates 
from  wMch  it  resomes  the  caloric  left  there  in 
the  passage  outward.  In  the  same  year,  Fran- 
ohot  patented  the  use  of  metallio  wires  or  of 
me1»l  shavings  for  obtaining  the  same  result; 
whether  before  or  after  the  invention  of 
the  Messrs.  Sterling  we  do  not  know.  The 
Bterlincs  built  a  machine  after  their  patent, 
which  has  worked  praoticallj  for  several  yearsi 
burning  2  pounds  of  coal  per  horse  power  in 
one  hour.  Ilus  machine  may  be  working  yet 
Franchot  and  others  also  built  ezperimentu  m*- 
chines.  In  the  year  1660,  Mr.  John  Ericsson  took 
a  patent  in  Euffland  fbr  an  air  eup^e,  and  Not. 
4, 1851,  he  had  one  granted  to  hun  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  same  invention.  Hie  follow* 
ing  extract  from  this  last  patent  states  what  he 
dsims  as  his  invention:  '^What  I  daim  as  my 
invention,  «nd  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  working  cv Under  and  piston,  and  the  sup* 
ply  cylinder  and  piston,  of  less  piston  surfiEuse, 
the  two  pistons  being  connected  with  eadi 
other,  and  working  tether,  substantially  as 
specified,  in  combination  with  the  regenerator 
and  heater,  so  that  the  air,  or  other  droulatiDg 
medium,  shall  pass  from  the  supply  cylinder  to 
the  working  cylinder  through  tne  regenerator, 
substantially  as  specified,  and  give  motion  to 
the  engine  through  the  difference  of  area  of  the 
pistons;  and  this  I  daim,  whether  the  air, 
or  other  droulatina  medium,  be  made  to  pass 
on  the  return  stroke  from  the  regenerator  to 
the  supply  cylinder,  or  any  other  receiver,  or 
into  the  atmosphere.  I  also  daim,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  working  ^linder,  the  employment 
of  two  regenerators,  substantially  as  specified, 
in  combination  with  the  valves,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, for  the  purpose  of  caudng  the  air,  or 
other  drculatiDg  medium,  to  pass,  during  m 
series  of  strokes,  through  one  of  the  regenerat- 
ors to  the  working  cylmder,  and  back  from  the 
working  cylinder  through  tiie  other  regenerat- 
ors, and  then  reversing  the  action,  as  substan- 
tially specified.  I  also  daim  interpodng  the 
heater  between  the  regenerator  and  the  work- 
ing cylinder,  substantially  as  specified,  to  heat 
the  air,  or  other  circulating  medium,  as  it  passes 


Mio  Au,  VI  VIIUV4  vuuvuatauiK  uimiium,  as  it  passes 
from  the  regenerator  to  ue  working  cyunder, 
as  En>ecified,  to  supply  the  heat  required.  And, 
finally,  I  daim  communicating  the  power  of  the 
engine  to  the  working  beam  or  its  equivalent, 
by  the  attachment  thereof  to  one  of  the  pistons, 
or  piston  rods,  between  the  open  ends  of  the 
two  cylinders,  said  pistons  being  connected  or 
braced  to  each  other,  substanti^y  as  specified, 
whereby  I  am  enabled  to  render  the  engine 
compact,  and  effectually  to  brace  and  connect 
the  two  pistons  and  avoid  undue  strain,  as  spe- 
cified.'"    After  making  several  small  "ifti^lniMif^ 


Zricseon  proceeded  withMeaBn.Kitduagd(Oa, 
to  construct  a  larse  paddle-whed  steaDukip, 
named  after  hunsei^  with  air  or  oalorio  eo- 
mnes.  She  went  out  on  a  trial  trip  Jan.  li^lSSt. 
The  main  shaft  of  the  vessd  was  18  inoheBk 
diameter,  and  was  cranked  in  the  centiei  Hm 
radius  of  this  crank  was  8  feet  8  inchea.  To 
the  crank-pin  were  attached  two  eoniiMting 
rods  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  foranng 
angles  of  46°  with  the  horiion,  one  led  being 
before  the  other  behind  the  shaft.   Eseh  rod 
was  connected  with  a  working  be«n,  aod  each 
beam  was  put  in  motion  by  2  eqgiiWBL  Each 
engine  consisted  of  2  vertical  ctylinden,  one 
above  the  other,  in  which  moved  2  nkou 
fastened  on  the  same  rod.    The  lower  ^linder, 
14  feet  diameter  and  6  feet  stroke,  ww  fhe 
working  cylinder,  the  other,  of  a  seetkm  ondkr 
by  half,  was  a  pump  for  oompre8rin|  air,  ind 
had  a  reservoir  situated  above  it    ftoBtwt- 
voir  communicated  with  the  regenerator,  lod 
the  regenerator  communicated  with  the  vork* 
inff  cyunder,  by  means  of  pipes  in  which  wen 
valves  properly  dii|>osed.     Under  the  bottom 
of  the  working  (^hnder  was  a  Amaoe.  Pre- 
paratory to  putting  the  madiine  in  motioD,  or 
was  compressed  in  the  reservoir  by  a  kdiU 
auxiliaiy  machine,  a  fire  was  lighted  under  the 
cylinder,  and  the  piston  brou^t  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder.    The  valves  in  the  ]»pe  wen 
then  open,  the  compressed  air  passed  fiom  the 
reservoir  to  the  working  cylinder,  and  forced 
np  both  pistons.    When  the  upper  stroke  wis 
completed,  the  air  introduced  in  the  wotkiog 
piston  had  bem  expanded  by  the  heat  from  the 
bottom,  and  a  volume  of  air  equd  to  thai  of 
the  pamp  had  been  compressed  into  the  resv- 
Toir.    llie  valves  were  now  dosed,  and  oiben 
opened  to  let  the  air  in  the  woridbg  tjMs 
escape  outside  through  the  regenerator,  whtt 
the  piston  descended  by  its  own  weight  This 
regenerator  was  a  box  5  feet  wide  and  4  feet 
high,  where  were  placed  200  parallel  partitiooi 
in  wire  doth,  each  24  feet  square,  throogh  lii 
of  which  the  escaping  hot  air  had  to  pass,  b 
this  passage  the  air  was  deprived  of  a  portioa 
of  its  he^  and  the  wires  were  proportioullf 
heated.    This  heat  was  takeoat  the  neztstroke 
by  the  idr  coming  into  the  cylinder  from  the 
reservoir,  and  the  operation  was  repeated  over 
and  over  again.    The  wire  used  in  making  the 
wire  doth  was  1-lOth  of  an  inch  m  diameter. 
The  whole  number  of  meshes  for  each  of  tbe4 
engines  was  about  100,000,000.    The  pr«eni« 
found  best  was  12  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  ft- 
mospheric pressure, or 271b8.   Thehighestti^ 
perature  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  was  884  F> 
After  passmg  through  the  condenser  it  wasi^ 
duoed  to  80**  F.    Working  at  a  vdod^  erf," 
revolutions  per  minnte,  the  weight  of  air  wb^ 
passed  through  the  en^e  in  an  hour  was  To 
tons.   There  was  an  arrangement  for  onttiDg  off 

at  f  stroke,  the  air  was  thus  expanded  and  let 
out  at  1 8  lbs.  pressure,  that  is  8  Ibe.  above  the  oat- 

mde  pressure.     The  steamship  Sncason  was, 
after  a  few  months,  fonnd  deficient  as  aprtolL 
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oal  reesel,  And  her  caloric  or  atmospheric  engine 
was  taken  out  of  her  to  make  room  for  a  steam- 
engine.    No  fon  and  accurate  account  of  her 
performance  has  ever  been  given.    In  1886, 
when  Franohot  had  his  first  model  boilt,  he  in- 
vited Francois  Arago  to  witness  an  experiment 
After  a  careM  examination,  the  great  astron- 
omer tamed  round,  and  In  a    qniet  manner 
said:  ''My  Mend,  if  your  invention  was  ab- 
surd, I  wookL  go  and  say  nothing;  but  no,  ^e 
principle  is  rights  the  invention  is  great,  and  I 
say,  if  yon  have  a  ftmily  whose  happiness  de- 
pends on  your  saecess  in  life,  or  if  yon  do  not 
feel  in  yom^elf  the  fiiith  and  strength  of  a  mar- 
tyr, sell  yoor  machine  for  old  ircm,  and  look  for 
asitoationinaooonting-hoase."   BVanchot  neg- 
lected the  warning,  and  at  the  present  day  is 
sdll  pnrBtdng  through  difficulties  tne  realisation 
of  bis  planSb    John  Ericsson  is  doing  the  same 
in  New  York.    In  July  81, 18S5,  he  patented 
an  improvraaent  in  air  engines,  consisting  mainly 
in  the  soppression  of  the  air-pump  and  air-re- 
senroir,  as  used  in  the  steamship,  and  in  heating 
the  air  in  a  separate  vessel  caUed  a  heater,  in- 
stead of  in  the  working  cylinder.    The  object 
of  the  air-pamp  he  now  attains,  by  using  two 
pistons  in  tlie  cylhider.    The  first,  called  the 
working  piston,  has  two  rods,  one  on  each  dde 
of  the  centre^  and  the  second,  called  the  supply 
piston,  has  one  rod  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  working  piston.    The  supply  piston  is 
worked  by  a  cam  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  acoomplish  a  stroke  dnriuff  the  time 
that  the  working  piston  is  passing  Sowly  the 
dead  point  of  the  crank.    With  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  yoke  2  cylinders  on  the 
main  shaft,  which  act  alternately  with  their  tail 
force.    Thaa  plan  was  simplified,  and  became 
the  object  of  another  patent  granted  AprU  16, 
1856.    The  leading  feature  of  this  new  im- 
provement consists  in  operating  with  only  one 
piston,  which,  compresses  the  cold  air  on  one 
aide  into  the  generator  and  heater,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  ia  propelled  forward  by  the  force  of 
the  heated  air  on  the  other  side.    The  air  en- 
gine is  thus  transformed  from  a  primitive  single- 
acting  machine  into  a  double-acting  one. 

ATMOSPBEBIO  RAILWAYS.  The  first 
attempt  to  use  atmospheric)  pressure  as  an 
aeent  of  transportation,  was  made  in  1810  by 
Medhurst.  a  Danish  engineer.  At  that  time  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  mails  hi  a  pipe, 
by  creating  a  vacuum  in  front  of  a  travelhng 
piston,  insiae  of  which  the  letters  were  to  be 
placed.  Tears  after,  in  1882,  he  conceived  the 
project  of  driving  cars  by  the  same  means.  The 
piston  being  united  to  the  front  car  by  a  rod 
passing  throiu^  a  longitudinal  opening  in  the  top 
of  the  tnbe,  this  opening  was  closed  by  a  water 

behind,  ready  for  the  return  trip.  The  use  of  a 
water-valve  made  it  necessary  for  the  ndlway  to 
he  perfectly  level  and  for  this  reason  the  plan  was 
soon  laid  aside.  Since  this  first  invention,  patents 
after  patents  have  been  granted,  in  Fhmce  and 
England,  fbr  valvea  to  ck)se  tne  loogito^Unal 


opening  in  the  tube,  for  traveUina  pistons,  air- 
pumps,  ^.,  and  for  several  new  plims  of  using 
atmospheric  pressure,  or  compressed  air.  The 
main  difficultv  in  atmo^heric  railways  is  in 
constructing  the  longitudinal  valve  which  doses 
the  tube.  It  must  fit  with  mathematical  ex- 
actness, as  the  least  Imperfection  in  the  closing 
would  amount,  for  a  few  miles  of  pipes^  to  an 
opening  larger  than  the  pipe  itself  and  it  must 
be  so  constructed  as  to  open  promptly  without 
requiring  much  power,  when  the  piston  passes 
along,  and  to  dose  tight  behind  it  immediately 
after.  Most  inventors  have  devoted  their  time 
to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  among  the  80 
different  valves  which  are  before  us,  we  find  the 
most  ingenious  devices^  and  also  the  most  absurd. 
In  the  greater  number  of  them,  India  rubber,  or 
leather  is  combined  with  metal  plates  to  form 
the  coverinff.  The  piston  rod,  whose  section 
is  long  and  narrow,  like  the  water  line  of  a 
dipper,  opens  the  valve,  and  lets  it  dose  gradr 
uallv,  while  a  few  rollera,  attached  to  the  oar 
behmd  the  piston  rod,  press  upon  the  valve  to 
make  it  ti^ht,  and  a  greasing  instrument  fills 
up  the  mmute  openings  that  remain.  The 
plan  of  Olegg  and  Samudau  patented  in  1888, 
was  one  of  the  first  invented,  and  is  to  this  day 
as  good  as  any.  It  has  been  adopted  on  the  at- 
mospheric railway  of  Kingstown  in  Ireland,  of 
Oroydon  in  England,  and  in  1845  on  that  of  St 
Germain  in  France.  At  the  top  of  a  cast-iron 
tube,  properly  strengthened  by  circular  fianoes. 
eccentric  to  the  tube,  there  is  a  longitumnai 
openinff.  the  sides  of  whidi  are  planed,  tapering 
upward ;  a  band  of  iron,  of  the  thickness  of  the 
tube,  is  made  to  fit  in  the  opening.  Over  tlids^ 
a  band  of  leather  is  placed,  extending  some  dis* 
tance  on  €«ch  side  of  the  iron  band,  to  which  it 
is  firmly  fostened.  The  part  extending  on  one 
side  is  used  as  a  hinffe  for  the  valve.  It  is 
firmly  pressed,  throughout  the  whole  length, 
against  the  tube,  by  means  of  a  bar  of  iron, 
and  a  fow  screws  wMoh  go  through  a  rib,  cast 
on  the  tube  for  the  purpose.  The  part  extend- 
ing on  the  other  ode  rests  on  the  tube  in  a 
place  where  it  has  been  planed  smooth.  Eveiy 
time  a  train  passes  over  the  line,  the  leather  ia 
impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  wax, 
and  is  pressed  by  a  roller  against  the  tubCLon 
which  it  sticks,  and  doses  the  opening.  The 
dosing  becomes  yet  more  perfect  when  a 
vacuum  is  made  inside  the  tube,  one  of  the  re* 
suits  of  atmospheric  pressure  being  then  to  force 
the  leather  against  the  opening.  The  piston 
used  by  Cflegg  and  Samuda  is  a  cylinder  or  oast- 
iron,  niiade  to  fit  by  leather  rings  screwed  at  each 
end.  This  pistoxr  is  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal 
rod  10  foot  long,  at  the  other  end  of  whidi  is  a 
cylinder  similar  to  the  piston,  and  which  bal* 
ances  it.  To  the  middle  of  this  horizontal  rod 
is  fiistened  a  vertical  rod,  which  passes  outside 
the  tnbe  through  the  opening,  and  is  attached 
to  the  first  car.  Between  the  vertical  rod  and 
the  piston  there  is  a  space  5  foet  long,  in 
which  there  are  rollers  of  increasing  diame- 
ters^ to  <^>eQ  the  valve  gradually.  After  the  ver* 
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tieal  rod  has  passed  onward,  the  valve  closes  be- 
hind it  bj  its  own  weight,  with  the  mixture  of 
tallow  and  wax,  and  a  pressure  \b  applied  to  it 
hj  oontrivancee  attached  to  the  car  6  feet  behind 
the  driving-rod.^^>n  the  three  rulways  above 
mentioned,  on  which  Olegg  and  Samnda^s  valve 
has  been  adopted,  the  tabe  is  placed  between  the 
rails,  and  bolted  to  the  sleepers  by  means  of  rib& 
The  tube  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  road, 
at  each  end  of  which  are.  steam-engines  and  air- 

Sumps  oi  sufficient  power  to  create  a  vacuum 
1  a  short  time,  and  maintain  it,  whatever  be 
the  velodtj  of  the  train.  The  tube  is  dosed 
at  each  end  by  valves  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
which  allow  the  piston  to  come  in  and  out 
smoothly,  and  without  letting  in  the  air.  Sev- 
eral other  arrangements  have  been  proposed, 
and  some  means  of  putting  them  in  practice 
have  been  protected  by  patents.  One  consists 
in  reversing  the  valve  of  Olegg  and  Samuda, 
by  making  it  open  inside^  and  propelling  by 
compressed  air.  Another  in  laying  a  closed 
pipe,  of  a  smaller  diameter,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  road,  and  having  by  the  side  of  it, 
in  the  centre  of  the  track,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  portions  of  a  propelling 
tube,  with  a  longitudinal  valve.  The  result  is 
to  push  the  train  forward  at  equal  intervals 
of  time,  depending  on  its  momentum  to  make 
it  run  over  the  intervening  spaces.  Li  a  third 
plan,  the  pipes  are  used  to  convey  com- 
pressed air  to  the  cylinders  of  an  ordinary  lo- 
comotive, deprived  of  its  boiler.  This  air  en- 
ters the  cynnders,  and  acts  like  steam.  A 
fourth  plan  is  to  build  the  pipes  of  wood,  with- 
out longitudinal  opening,  and  to  make  the  pis- 
ton a  magnet  of  sufficient  power  to  attract  a 
second  magnet  united  to  the  cars,  and  thus 
drive  them.  Several  inventors  have  proposed 
the  use  of  an  air-tight  doth  tube,  to  be  placed 
between  the  rails,  on  ail  the  lengtn  of  the  road. 
This  tube  is  squeezed  between  2  vertical  rollers, 
which  are  under  the  front  car.  If  compressed 
air  be  forced  into  the  part  of  the  tube  which  is  be- 
hind the  train,  the  tube  will  be  inflated,  and  the 
2  rollers  will  be  pushed  forward,  and  will 
carry  the  cars  with  them.  Several  patents 
have  been  granted  for  flexible  valves,  whidi 
never  open.  The  piston  is  inside,  and  presses 
up  the  flexible  valve  against  a  roller  attached 
to  the  car,  and  propds  the  train  forward.  In 
another  system  there  are  2  tubes,  and  no  rails. 
Filling  the  tube  with  steam,  either  to  be  there 
condensed  or  to  act  by  compresuon,  is  a  plan  pre- 
ferred to  filling  with  air,  by  some  persons. 
There  is  also  an  invention  for  bunung  powder 
in  large  chambers,  and  sending  the  gases  pro- 
duced into  the  tube,  to  propd  we  trains.  Sev- 
eral inventors  have  done  away  with  the  longi- 
tudinal Yslve^  and  replaced  it  by  mechanism. 
In  one  of  these  devices,  a  rack  80  feet  long  is 
attached  to  the  piston,  and  in  recesses  cast  in 
the  tube,  80  feet  apart,  there  are  pinions,  the 
shafts  of  which  pass  out  through  stuffing-boxes. 
On  these  shafts,  outside  tiie  tube^  other  pinions 
are  keyed,  which  act  on  another  rack  attached 


to  the  ears.  It  is  obvious  that  the  i^stmnd 
the  car  being  first  placed  one  above  the  odier, 
when  the  piston  is  started,  the  rack  attached  to 
it  will  make  the  inside  pinions  levoivef  and 
that  the  pinions  outside,  on  the  same  shafts,  will 
propd  forward  the  rack  attached  to  the  can. 
The  number  of  patents  for  atmospheriG  rail- 
ways granted  during  the  few  years  procediog 
1847,  is  70.  During  the  10  years  whidi  hare 
elapsed  since,  only  a  few  have  been  implied  for. 
It  IS  now  generally  admitted  that  if  atmospheric 
railways  are  advantageous^  it  is  only  as  a  sab- 
stitute  for  ropes,  to  pull  a  train  up  grades  too 
steep  for  locomotives.  They  may  aocordiD^j 
be  useful  for  crossing  mountains^  withoat  too- 
neliing,  or  at  the  approadies  of  a  city  &taatod 
on  the  top  of  a  hiU.  New  droumstanoes  mqr 
also  occur  in  which  the  use  ci  looomotires 
would  be  either  impracticable  or  attended  widi 
great  danger  or  inconveniences.  The  proposed 
tunnel,  about  20  miles  in  length,  uader  the 
channel,  to  unite  France  to  En^and,  which  has 
been  latdy  spoken  o^  is  a  case.  It  is  obrioos 
that  the  smoke  of  locomotives  aocmnalatingin 
such  a  narrow  pipe,  witii  means  of  egrosB  only 
at  the  ends,  would  make  its  atmoq>bere  soffi)- 
eating,  and  that  in  such  a  podtion  the  danger 
from  nre  would  be  condderably  increased.  Li 
the  event  of  such  a  construction  being  exe- 
cuted, the  money  and  tdents  which  have 
been  expended  on  atmospheric  railways  would 
prove  not  to  have  been  wholly  squandered. 
— ^We  will  dose  the  suly'eot  with  a  few  figures 
furnished  by  the  engineers  who  have  hoilt  at- 
mospheric railways. — ^Lo2n>oN  to  Osotdoit: 
The  distance  is  15,800  yards ;  the  highestgnde 
is  1 :  100.  The  inside  diameter  of  the  tube  isl5 
inches.  The  vacuum  made  leaves  in  the  tabe  a 
pressure  of  8  pounds  to  the  square  inoL  The 
velodty  is  80  miles  an  hour,  with  a  train  of  9) 
tons.  The  diameter  of  the  steam  oyUnder  is 
40  inches;  that  of  air-pump  67  inches  stroke; 
ofboth,4feet^PLTMOUTHTo£xKTKB:  Near- 
ly level  for  22  miles,  where  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  is  18  indies;  at  one  place  thejpdeis 
1:420;  there  the  tube  is  22  inches.  Tbeai^ 
pumps  are  8  miles  apart. — ^Dalxxt  to  Kihs- 
STON :  Diameter  of  air-pump,  66  inches;  stroke, 
66  inches ;  vdocity  or  piston,  per  second,  i 
feet.  The  length  of  the  tube  is  8,000  yards; 
its  diameter  is  18  indies.— Kantbrbb  to  St. 
Gbbmain  :  This  road  is  built  between  Moo- 
tessonandSt  Germain.  The  distance  is  3jS00 
metres  (about  8,660  yards) ;  grade,  1 :  30.  Tw 
diameter  of  the  tube  is  0.68  metres  (aboat  35 
inches).  There  are  2  steam  engines  of  200 
horse-power  eadi.  The  diameter  of  the  ifli- 
pumps  is  8  feet;  stroke,  7  feet  6  inches.  The 
boilers  are  tubular,  and  the  draft  is  prodaoed  by 
a  fan-blower.  This  arrangement  enables  th« 
engineers  to  make  the  madiines  work  to  thev 
fuff  power  each  time  a  train  is  to  be  pump«d 
up.  and,  by  stopping  the  blower,  to  keep  them 
lignted  without  consunung  much  coal  when 
they  have  no  work  to  perform. 
ATOLL    In  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  that 
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part  of  the  Paoifio  ocean  called  Polynesia,  com* 
prising  altogether  a  spaoe  that  may  be  equal  to 
the  whole  continent  of  AbIa,  are  fonnd  scat- 
tered groins  of  low  islands  and  reefe  of  rock, 
o(  handredsy  and  in  one  instance  of  1.000  miles 
in  length,  all  which  owe  their  existence  to 
the  work  of  the  coralline  zoophytes.    Among 
these  islands  are  a  great  many  of  the  form  of  a 
ring,  being  drcnlar  reefs  of  coral,  jnst  rimng 
above  the  waves,  and   inclosing  a  sheet  of 
water,  which  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by 
an  open  passage.    These  are  called  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Maldives,  atoUa,  or  atollioDs.   These 
annular  reefii  seldom  have  a  width  of  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards.     Upon  this  strip 
materials  are  thrown  np  by  the  waves,  which 
form  a  soil;  and  on  this  the  cocoa-nut  trees 
take  root,  and  send  their  tall  stems  £ar  up  into 
the  clear  blue  sky.     Under  their  shelter  the 
Malays  build  their  huts,  not  always  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  waves  in  the  great  storms.    Each 
side  of  the  narrow  grove  is  a  beach  of  glitter- 
ing white  sand — the  comminuted  coral.    Witih- 
in,  this  is  washed  by  the  still  waters  of  the 
lagoon,  which,  in  tiie  rays  of  the  vertical  sun, 
are  of  a  most  vivid  green.    Without,  around 
the  outer  margin  of  the  ree&,  the  never-ceasing 
breakers  raised  by  the  trade-winds  curl  then* 
snow-white  wreaths;  and  beyond  are  the  dark 
swelling  waters  of  the  ocean.    The  diameter  of 
the  lagoon  is  sometimes  more  than  80  miles, 
and  the  depth  from  100  to  400  feet.    The  open 
passage  never  being  on  tiie  wUidward  side, 
affords  safe  entrance  and  exit  for  ships,  which 
find  in  them  still  harbors.  Outside  of  the  coral 
reefs,  the  depth  of  water  suddenly  increases  to 
more  than  1,000  feet;  indeed,  between  neigh- 
boring atolls  it  is  usually  regarded  as  unfathom- 
able.   On  the  edge  of  this  deep  water,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  sea  rolling  more  heavily  than  in 
oor  temperate   regions,   the   soft,  gelatinous 
ooralline  animals  perfect  their  structures,  and 
bnild  up  out  of  the  calcareous  matter  tiiey  ab- 
stract from  the  sea-water  solid  ledges,  that  with- 
stand the  most  violent  action  of  the  waves — 
monuments  tar  exceeding  in  grandeur  and  sta- 
bility the  works  of  man.    The  peculiar  form  of 
the  atoUs,  and  great  depth  to  which  tiie  coral- 
line rocks  reach,  it  being  ascertained  that  liie 
animal  oannot  work  in  water  more  than  120 
feet  deep,  are  subiects  of  investigation  of  no 
little  interest.    It  has  been  suppoeed  by  Lyell 
and  others,  that  the  lagoons  occupied  the  cra- 
ters of  ancient  volcanoes,  which  had  subsided, 
and  that  around  the  edges  of  these  craters  Uie 
zoophytes  had  built  their  structures.    But  the 
great  numbers  and  extraordinary  axe  of  many 
of  the  atolls  made  this  hypothesis  quite  im- 
probable, and  Lyell  at  last  gave  it  up  for  the 
more   plaosible   exi^ianation  of  Kr.  Darwin, 
which  also  meets  the  difficulty  of  the  c<»al  ex- 
tending to  80  great  depths.    This  explanation 
was  based  on  the  opinion  long  before  expressed 
by  Lyell,  that  the  bottom  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Pacifio,  where  the  atolls  are  found,  was 
alowly  flubsidiiig.    The  ree&  of  coral,  originally 


commenced  in  shallow  water  along  the  coast  of 
a  continent,  and  around  tiie  shores  of  islands  of 
all  sizes,  continued  to  be  carried  upward  after 
their  foundations  have  sunk  to  a  greater  depth 
than  that  in  which  the  zoophytes  can  live ;  and 
after  the  islands  themselves  have  disappeared 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  oper- 
ations— ^the  sinking  of  the  land  and  the  growth 
of  the  coral — ^like  most  of  the  great  geological 
changes,  take  place  slowly  and  insensibly;  but 
the  long  periods  of  time  required  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  alluvial  sediments  at  the 
mouths  of  great  rivers,  which  are  included  in 
the  most  recent  geological  epoch,  suffice  no 
doubt  for  the  formation  of  these  atolls.  Were 
the  subsidence  not  very  gradual,  the  top  of  tibe 
reefs  might  be  carried  down  faster  than  the 
jEOophytes  could  keep  them  up,  and  thus  they 
would  be  lost  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea. 
But  these  operations  of  nature  appear  to  be 
planned  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with 
reference  to  the  great  object,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  tJie  coralline  animals — ^the  separation 
n*om  the  waters  of  the  ocean  of  the  excess  of 
soluble  salts  of  lime  conveyed  into  them  by  all 
the  rivers.  Their  field  of  operations  is  this 
great  area  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  tropical  seas.  In  this  the  islands 
are  all  of  coral,  except  occasionally  one  of  gran- 
ite, which  has  not  yet  disappeared,  but  has  its 
coral  reef  encircling  it  a  few  miles  from  its 
shores.  That  the  bottom  of  this  ocean  should 
originally  have  been  of  unfathomable  depths, 
with  an  immense  number  of  elevated  points 
coming  up  nearly  to  the  surface,  on  which  the 
zoophytes  could  commence  their  operations, 
ana  hmdly  one  of  these  elevations  reaching 
above  the  waters,  is  far  more  improbable  in  our 
present  Imowledge  of  the  instability  of  the  sur- 
face, than  that  a  continent  has  here  subsided, 
and,  as  its  hills  disappeared  beneath  the  waters, 
the  reef-builders  still  kept  their  structures 
around  these  hills  even  with  the  surface.  The 
outlet  was  the  original  outlet  of  the  surface 
waters  tiiat  flowed  into  the  ocean ;  and  the  tide 
rushing  in  and  out  has  ever  afterward  served  to 
keep  it  open.  The  material  of  the  reefs  is  not 
all  coral.  With  this  are  intermixed  alternating 
beds  of  the  numerous  shdls,  which  abound  in 
these  seas.  The  lower  portions  of  the  struc- 
tures are  filled  in  with  a  great  variety  of 
organic  remains,  and  with  fragments  of  coral. 
By  the  action  of  the  waves,  the  solid  substances 
are  ground  into  fine  calcareous  mud,  like  that 
produced  by  chalk.  This  is  packed  into  the 
crevices  of  the  dead  coral  below,  and  the  mass 
becomes  solid  and  compact  as  the  coralline 
limestones  of  ancient  rock  formations.  While 
over  the  bottom  of  the  lagoons,  and  of  the 
neighboring  ocean,  the  same  msolnble  sediment 
is  spread,  building  up  layers  of  rock,  that  will 
probably  not  differ  much  from  the  chalk  found 
along  the  ^iglish  coast 

ATOMIC  THEORY.  Theory  may  be  de- 
fined as  explanation  of  phenomena,  and  of 
course  presupposes  the  most  intimate  and  ex- 
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teoflive  acqnaintaaoe  with  &ets.  Aa  these  mnl* 
tiplj,  we  aemend  to  know  how  thej  aire  related 
and  caused,  or  the  reasons  whj  they  exist  as  we 
find  them.  In  the  case  of  ohemistxy,  the  facts 
and  laws  of  combination  were  first  established* 
We  are  chiefly  indebted  for  these  to  the  intro- 
dnotion  and  perfection  of  the  bahmce.  It  re- 
sults from  innumerable  weighings,  that  chemi- 
cal composition  is  definite;  that  is,  the  same 
compound  substance  has  exactij  the  same  con- 
stituents in  the  same  proportions.  The  compo- 
sition of  water,  for  example,  is  definite  and  un- 
changeable. It  consists  of  8  parts  by  weight 
of  ozjgen,  to  1  by  weisht  of  hydrogen.  Its 
constitution  is  fixed  and  constant^  and  mav 
therefore  be  numerically  expressed.  6o  potaw 
consists  of  89  parts  by  weight  of  potassium, 
and  8  of  oxyjgen.  Oommon  salt  contains  85 
parts  of  chlorine,  to  28  of  sodium.  When  we 
analyze  them,  we  get  these  quantities;  when 
we  produce  them,  we  use  these  quantities. 
And  not  only  water,  potash,  and  salt,  but  all 
chemical  compounds,  are  put  together  in  obe- 
dience to  certain  fixed  laws  of  proportion,  dif- 
ferent in  different  substances,  but  invariable  in 
the  same  kind  of  compound.  We  are  thus  to 
regard  all  forms  of  matter  as  mathematically 
constituted.  Not  only  are  the  elements  bound 
together  in  a  quantitative  order,  in  the  stable 
condition  of  substances,  but  when  a  compound  is 
broken  up,  and  its  elements  released  from  their 
affinities,  they  cannot  escape  the  law  of  nu- 
merical destiny ;  they  rush  mto  new  unions,  but 
still  in  definite  proportions*  These  proportions 
are  so  well  established,  that  scales  are  formed 
of  oombiuing  numbers,  opposite  each  elemest 
beiug  placed  the  number  which  governs  it  in  ail 
cases  of  its  combination.  Thus  the  number 
associated  with  oxygen  is  8,  which  accompanies 
it  in  all  its  alliances.  It  combines  with  carbon, 
8  oxygen  to  6  carbon,  to  form  carbonic  oxide. 
Another  8  of  oxygen  may  then  be  added  to 
carbonic  oxide^  producing  carbonic  acid.  The 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  carbonic  acid  is  a  mul- 
tiple by  2  of  that  in  carbonic  oxide.  This 
affords  an  illustration  of  what  is  called  multi- 
ple proportions.  In  nitrous  oxide  we  have 
nitrogen  14  to  oxygen  8.  In  nitric  oxide, 
nitrogen  14  to  oxygen  twice  8,  or  16.  In 
hyponitrous  acid  there  is  nitrogen  14  to  oxy- 
gen 8  times  8,  or  24.  In  nitrous  acid,  we  find 
nitrogen  14  to  oxy^  4  times  8,  or  82 ;  and  in 
nitric  acid  there  is  nitrogen  14  to  oxygen  6 
times  8,  or  40. — ^These  quantities,  or  combining 
numbers,  though  widely  variable  in  the  several 
elements,  are  equal  in  chemical  power.  One  of 
hydrogen  unites  with  8  of  oxygen  in  generat- 
ing water,  but  the  oxygen  is  not  therefore  8 
times  superior  to  the  faydrc^en  in  neutrahring 
or  saturating  power,  or  effective  value;  they 
are  exactly  equal,  and  the  quantities  taken  are 
hence  called  equivalents.  This  equivalency  is 
universal  and  reciprocal.  The  proportions  with 
which  any  2  bodies  combine  with  each  other,  is 
that  in  which  they  combine  with  every  oth- 
er.   When  2  bodies  combine  with  a  th&d,  as 


tliey  are  both  equivalents  of  the  third,  so  thej 
are  also  equivalents  of  eadi  other,  and  unite  to- 
gether in  exaetiy  the  same  proportions.  Thoi 
1  part  of  hydrogen  combines  with  8  of  oxjgen, 
and  85  of  chlorine  combine  with  8  of  orfgen; 
but  85  of  chlorine  is  the  very  quanlat j  that 
combines  with  1  of  hydrcigen.  ThuR  a  angle 
combining  or  equivalent  number  attached  be- 
comes the  enonent  of  its  chemical  power  in 
all  oases  of  its  combination.  The  nmneiieal 
laws  of  combination  tmij  to  componDds  u 
well  as  to  elements.  Thus  the  equivalent  for 
carbonic  acid  is  carbon  6  and  oxygen  twice 
8=  22 ;  for  lime  it  is  calcium  20,  oxyBen6=2a. 
Oarbonic  acid  and  lime  therdfore  umte  22  to  28 
to  produce  carbonate  of  lime  or  marble.— The 
£EM(t8  of  chemical  ciHnbination,  thus  briefij  sta- 
ted, are  the  results  of  experimental  in?6stiga- 
tion,  and  are  independent  of  all  meculation  or 
hy^thesis.  But  the  human  mind  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  bare  expression  of  facts.  Itseeb 
for  explanations— for  the  hidden  causes  of  phe- 
nomena—for  principles  which  will  aocoimt  f« 
the  effects.  There  are  undoubted  reasons  why 
chemical  combination  occurs  in  the  mode  we 
have  indicated.  There  must  certainly  be  caneea 
which  determine  combination  in  tiieee  iiied 
waya,  and  prevent  it  firom  tiding  place  other- 
wise. The  atomic  theory  offws  a  reasoih-as- 
signs  a  cause.  The  term  atom,  sigiufies  apor- 
tion  or  partide  of  matter,  exceemndj  sma]], 
and  not  capable  of  being  mvided.  The  stom, 
as  conceived  by  the  chemist,  is  an  amazinglj 
minute  but  indestructible  and  unchangeable 
particle,  and  all  matter  is  believed  to  be  made 
up  of  these.  In  anci^it  metaphyseal  specular 
tion,  matter  was  held  to  be  iimnitely  divisible. 
They  sud,  we  cannot  concdve  piarticles  go 
small,  that^  if  possessing  weighty  bnlk,  and 
figure,  they  cannot  be  huved  or  divided  into 
lesser  quantities.  Without  denying  tiiat  atoms 
may  be  conceived  as  infinitely  mvisible,  tbe 
chemist  assumes  that,  in  point  of  fact  and  in 
nature,  their  divisibili^  has  a  limit— Tbe 
strength  of  tiie  &ith  of  modem  chemists  in  tbe 
existence  of  atoms,  may  be  well  illiutrated  bf 
quoting  the  language  of  Liebig :  ^^  Witboat  dis- 
puting^ the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  tbe 
chemist  merely  nnftintfflfiff  the  firm  and  Ihudq- 
table  foundations  of  his  science,  when  he  ad- 
mits the  existence  of  physical  atoms  as  a  trotb 
entirely  incontrovertible.''  The  atomic  theoiy 
of  chemistry  was  announced  early  in  the  pres- 
ent century  by  Dr.  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  Bog- 
land.  Starting  with  the  doctrine  that  matter 
consists  of  ultimate  impenetrable  and  imperiflb- 
able  partides,  he  teaches :  1,  that  all  the  atonu 
of  the  same  element  possess  exactly  the  some 
weight ;  2,  that  the  atoms  of  diffierent  elements 

Ciess  different  weights;  and  8,  that  tbe nniD- 
that  indicates  the  weight  of  the  atom  « 
any  element,  is  the  same  as  the  combining  or 
equivalent  number  for  that  element  For  tbe 
vague  conception  of  ahstraot  propcation,  there 
is  substituted  the  distinct  idea  of  a  solid  pon- 
derable atom.    Its  weigh<^  compared  with  oth- 
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6f  atoms,  ifl  its  oombiniiig  niunber.  One  is  to 
be  considered  stamped  upon  every  particle  <^ 
hydrogen,  as  if  the  whole  amount  of  it  in  the 
globe  nad  been  coined  in  the  same  mint  into 
pieces  of  ezactlj  the  same  value.  Carbon,  in 
tike  manner,  is  supposed  to  have  its  atoms 
stamped  with  6,  oxygen  with  8,  sulphur  with 
16,  &c — ^This  gives  a  rational  and  most  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  laws  of  combining 
proportion;  they  follow  as  its  necessary  conse- 
quence. For  if  water  be  formed  by  the  oom- 
bination  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  atom  to 
atom,  then  its  composition  must  be  definite  and 
constant  Again,  if  the  atoms  of  each  element 
possess  immutable  weights^  they  must  in  all 
their  combinations  exhibit  equal  and  reciprocal 
values.  Beplacement  or  exchange  can  only 
take  place  in  equivalent  proportion.  Multiple 
proportions  also  result  directly  from  the  unity 
of  atoms.  As  the  least  quantity  of  an  element  in 
combination  can  be  increased  only  by  the  addi- 
tion of  whole  atoms,  so  the  number  expressing 
the  higher  quantity  must  be  an  exact  multiple 
of  the  single  atomic  number.  No  fractional 
quantity  of  any  element  or  substance  can  be 
added,  because  the  combining  atom  cannot  be 
fractured.  This  view  offers  such  eminent  ad- 
vantage, both  in  the  acquisition  and  retention 
of  chemical  knowledge,  that  it  has  been  uni- 
versally adopted. 

ATOMS,  according  to  the  hypothecs  of  some 
philosophers,  minute,  indestructible,  and  indivi- 
sible particles  of  matter.  This  speculation 
began  in  early  Greeceu  and  has  found  sup<- 
porters  down  to  the  latest  times.  Dalton's 
disoovery  of  the  law  of  definite  chemical  pro- 
portions has  rendered  the  language  of  the 
atomic  theory  popular  among  the  m^erna,  be- 
cause the  fiacts  oi  chemistry  are  more  easily  ex- 
pressed by  it ;  just  as  Leibnitz's  false  language 
of  infinitesimals  is  more  readily  used  than  Ifew- 
ton*s  true  language  of  fluxions.  But  many  of 
those  who  now  speak  of  atomic  weight  and  of 
atoms,  signify  by  the  latter  word  the  centres 
from  which  physical  forces  act^  without  mean- 
ing to  decide  whether  tiiose  forces  reside  in  the 
win  of  the  Creator,  in  a  monad,  or  in  an  atom. 
See  Atomic  ThxobT; 

ATONDO  Y  ANTILLON,  Isidobo.  a  Span- 
isb  admiral  of  the  17th  century,  disUnfuished 
in  connection  with  the  annexation  of  lower 
California  to  Spain.  He  proposed  to  the  Spamsh 
p>Tenmient  to  defray  the  eroenses  of  an  explor- 
ing expedition  to  lower  Califomia,  which  sidledf 
nnder  his  command.  May  18, 1688,  with  2  veft- 
sela,  a  crew  of  100  men,  and  8  Jesuits  from 
Ohacala,  and  landed  at  La  Paz  after  a  fort- 
mghVa  sail.  Atondo  immediately  set  out  for 
the  interior,  but  came  into  colMon  with  the 
Goaxores  Indians^  who  refused  to  supply  him 
with  provisions^  He  was  obliged  to  depart  but 
after  having  put  in  at  Cinaloa  and  supplied  hiuH 
self  with  stores,  he  returned  to  tixe  CfaHfomian 
coast,  and  footed  his  purpose  by  getting  hold 
of  an  extensive  bay  in  lat  26°  80^  which  he 
called  St  Brona    JNezt  he  built  a  ohnroh,  and 


took  fonnal  possession  oi  lower  California  in 
the  name  of  Spain.  The  missionarv  exertions 
of  the  Jesuits  were  rather  suooessiul,  as  they 
induced  600  Indians  to  join  the  church  of 
Bome,  but  the  general  features  of  the  oounlary 
were  not  encouraguur.  The  soil  was  barren, 
and  Atondo  returned  to  Spain  after  having 
brought  his  vesselsLinen,  and  the  8  Jesuits  safe 
back  to  Mexico.  The  colonization  of  the  new 
country  was  not  fdUy  accompli^ed  until  after 
the  expedition  of  iVanciaoo  de  Hamarras,  in 
1694^  when  Salva  Tierra  and  Father  Kino,  one 
of  the  Jesuits  of  the  first  expedition,  eom« 
pleted  the  work  begun  by  Atondo. 

ATONEMENT  (at-one-ment,  reoondliationX 
a  word  used  b^  the  old  Englidi  writers  to  ex- 
press the  dosmg  of  a  breach  between  two 
alienated  persons.    Thus  in  Shakespeare, 

H«  MekB  to  malM  atonenMnt 

Between  the  duke  of  Glo'ater  and  yoor  brothen. 

Further,  the  agency  by  which  the  discord  is 
removed,  the  act  of  reparation  or  satisfiwitioii 
rendered  for  an  offence  committed  or  an  iojury 
done,  was  called  the  atonement  Thus  John* 
son  uses  the  verb,  ^*  By  what  propitiation  shall 
I  atone  for  my  former  gravity  f "  In  a  theologi- 
cal sense  the  word  is  employed  to  describe  the 
restoration  of  harmony  between  man  and  God^ 
and  the  means  by  which  that  restoration  is 
effected.  In  this  application  the  term  has  been 
narrowed  still  more^  being  technically  confined 
to  one  peculiar  mode  of  restoring  the  union  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker,  namely,  the  expia- 
tory sacrifice  made  by  Jesus  Christ  The  doc- 
trine of  atonement^  of  a  reconciliation  brought 
about  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator, 
through  the  agency  of  expiatory  suffering,  was 
common  to  all  the  ancient  r^i^ons.  It  was 
founded  on  the  dread  of  the  divme  vengeance^ 
prompted  by  the  consciousness  of  ill  desert^ 
which  seemed  to  remove  the  Deity  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  human  soul,  and  to  change 
Ids  aspect  fh>m  dement^  to  wrath.  Sensible 
of  an  mterrupted  communion  with  the  InfinitOi 
and  feeling  themselves  to  be  objects  of  dis- 
pleasure, men  thought  to  reinstate  themselves, 
and  to  recover  the  forfeited  &vor  of  heaven  by 
expiatory  rites  and  sacrifices.  The  Hindoos 
sou^t  to  nlacate  the  Deity  by  the  blood  of 
animals,  ana  even  resorted  for  this  purpose  to 
the  offering  of  hunuin  victims.  The  Bramins 
hud  the  sins  of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  a 
horse.  But  the  blood  of  man,  as  being  the 
highest  of  creatures,  was  deemed  the  noblest  pro- 
pitiation, the  more  efiSoacious  if  poured  forth 
freely.  He  that  immolated  himself  was  sup« 
posed  to  expiate  not  his  own  sins  only,  but  also 
those  of  his  kindred.  The  self-devotion  of  a 
great  personage,  of  a  king  or  a  priest,  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  atonement  for  a  nation's  guilt 
Hie  Chinese  entertained  the  same  belief  that 
they  oould  by  timely  sacrifices  of  fruit,  grain, 
or  living  creatures,  bestial  or  human,  avert  the 
calamities  whieh,  in  their  judgment,  expressed 
the  wrath  of  heaven  against  their  sins.  Herod* 
otoS|  speaking  of  the  I^^tian%  saya^  that 
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they  who  offer  Baoriflees  solemnly  invoke 
npon  tiie  victim,  imploring  that  any  evil  menac- 
ing them  or  the  land  of  EgTpt^  might  be  tam- 
ed npon  these  devoted  heads. — ^The  traditions 
of  Greece  and  Rome  abonnd  in  examples  of 
hnman  sacrifices  brought  as  victims  or  self- 
dedicated,  to  avert  pnblio  calamity  and  to 
pacify  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  And  after  hn* 
man  sacrifices  were  prohibited,  the  belief  in 
the  propitiatory  efficacy  of  blood  entered  into 
the  less  barbarons  sacrificial  observances  of  the 
historical  periods.  The  heroic  self-devotion  of 
Greek  and  Roman  generals  was  dictated  bv 
the  persoasion  that  the  free-will  offering  of 
their  Kvea  wonld  save  the  army  from  destmo- 
tion.  Osraar,  writing  of  the  Gaols,  observes : 
'*  The  whole  nation  is  excessively  addicted  to  re- 
ligions observances,  so  much  so,  that  persons  who 
are  afflicted  by  the  severer  maladies,  or  who  are 
exposed  to  perils  in  battle  or  elsewhere,  either 
siaoghter  men  as  victims,  or  devote  themselves 
to  death,  believing  that  unless  life  is  rendered  fbr 
life,  the  immortcd  gods  cannot  be  anpeased.''-^ 
The  sin-offerings  of  the  Hebrews  hao,  according 
to  the  best  anthorities,  a  similar  expiatory  ng- 
nificance.  They  were  brought  to  propitiate  an 
offended  Jehovah.  The  victim  was  regarded  as 
a  snbstitnte  for  the  sinner,  who  laid  npon  it  the 
doom  he  has  incurred  himselt  Thus  in  Levit. 
xvii.  11,  it  is  declared:  *^The  life  of  the  fiesh  is 
in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  yon  npon 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls. 
For  it  is  blood  that  maketh  atonement  for 
the  souL"  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  in  the 
case  of  a  sin-offenng.  indicating  the  utter  dissi- 
pation of  the  life  tnat  dwells  in  it,  contains 
the  idea  of  the  substitution  of  the  victim's  life 
or  spirit  for  that  of  the  offender.  The  belief  in 
a  propitiation  of  the  Deity  through  vicarious 
sufferings  is  frequentiy  expressed  hi  the  Jewish 
Scriptures ;  as,  ror  example,  2  Sam.  xii.  16,  xxiv. 
10;  Isaiah  liiL  4.  The  notion  of  transferred  or 
imputed  guilt  is  also  distinctiy  conveyed  in  pas- 
sages like  these :  Dent.  ch.  xxi ;  Jerem.  noiv. 
18;  Levit  xvi.  21 ;  Isaiah  xliii.  8.  Among  the 
Hebrews  propitiatory  or  atoning  sacrifices  were 
statedly  offered  for  the  whole  people  at  tiie 
New  Moon,  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  the  Feast  of  Tabemades,  and  the 
great  day  of  Expiation.  They  were  offered  for 
the  priests  and  Levites  at  their  consecration, 
and  for  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Expiar 
tion.  They  were  also  offered  on  occasions  of 
purification,  which  were  very  numerous.  The 
Ohristian  doctrine  of  atonement,  according  to 
which  Christ,  by  the  offering  of  himself  has 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  human  sins,  con- 
nects itself  with  the  older  religions,  and  espe- 
cially with  that  of  the  Jews.  Into  an  expkma- 
tion  of  the  several  views  taken  by  Ohnstians 
of  the  way  in  which  this  recondliation  has 
been  effected  by  the  Savior,  we  cannot  here^ 
with  propriety,  enter. 

ATONY  (Gr.  a  privative,  and  ronor,  tone  or 
force).  This  term  is  applied  to  a  want  of  force 
or  tonicity  in  the  orguis,  tissues,  and  fibres  of 


the  body.  It  is  an  indpent  state  of  weaben 
and  debility,  which,  when  more  developed,  is 
termed  "asthenic,"  or  feeble  and  udiealQir. 
Atony  in  the  fibres  of  the  body  is  analogous  to 
indifference  in  the  mind.  It  is  not  fatigue  akni«| 
or  positive  weakness  and  disease,  bat  a  state  of 
comparative  inertness  and  insensibilitj,  ariang 
from  depressed  vitalify.  espedaUy  in  the  con- 
tractile  nbres.  Lassitude  is  a  temporary  want 
of  tone  and  power  in  the  organs  and  the  tissoes 
of  the  body ;  atony  is  a  continuous  want  of 
tone  and  power.  When  lasaitude  is  not  re- 
paired by  rest,  and  nourishment,  and  sleep^  in 
ususl  proportions,  there  is  atony  or  incipient 
weakxiess  and  debility;  and  where  this  state 
continues  long,  disease  ensues,  or  that  kind  of 
unhealthy  weakness  which  accompanies  a  vaot 
of  power  to  make  pure  blood,  and  want  of  ti- 
tality  and  tone  enough  in  the  oigans  to  cany 
on  uie  Amotions  of  nutrition  from  tiie  blood 
when  made.  This  is  the  asthenic  state,  and  may 
be  either  the  forerunner  of  a  serious  disease,  or 
the  result  of  long-continued  su£fering  and  oca- 
finement  Where  atony  is  the  resdt  of  inac- 
tivity, too  much  confinement  at  home  or  in  bed, 
with  indulgence  in  good  food  and  stimnlatiog 
beverago— a  wet  sheet  or  a  shower-bath  evciy 
morning  for  a  time ;  early  rising  and  exerdse 
in  the  open  air;  temperance  and  moderation  in 
diet,  with  uscM  occupation  for  the  mind,  vill 
seneraUy  bring  back  tone  to  the  whole  orgsn- 
van.  and  health  to  mind  and  body;  bntvhen 
excessive  labor  and  prolonged  anxiety  prodace 
atony  or  indifferent  nutrition  and  tonicity  of 
fibre  in  the  organs,  a  more  carefhl,  gentle,  nd 
continuous  treatment  is  required  to  restore  the 
feeble  and  depressed  vitality  to  its  nonnal  state. 
Best  of  body  and  peace  of  mind  are  absohtely 
indispensable,  as  well  as  moderate  diet,  eztf- 
oise,  and  recreation.  Travelling  and  diango 
of  scene  and  climate  are  often  usefol  in  R- 
storing  health  and  strength  in  cases  of  debOi^ 
of  this  peculiar  nature. 

ATOONI,  or  Attthi,  a  tribe  of  Bedonm 
Arabs,  between  the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  tlie 
valley  of  Kosseir. 

ATRATO,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  Sooth 
America.  It  rises  near  Lit  6°  N.,  and  pnrsntf 
a  nearly  due  north  course  for  more  than  800 
miles,  to  its  mouth  on  the  shores  of  the  goli « 
Uraba,  or  Darien.  It  is  a  river  of  some  intff- 
est,  from  the  feet,  that  the  bar  at  its  moirthi 
being  crossed,  it  has  a  wide  channel  not  lea 
than  85  feet  deep  for  the  first  96  miles  abort 
its  mouth,  with  a  fell  not  exceeding  2J  md>« 
to  the  mile,  and  that  for  42  miles  fni^er,  i 
channel  exceeding  18  feet  in  depth  can  beoth 
tained  with  littie  expense;  while  the  distance 
across  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  which  tne 
river  is  separated  by  one  of  the  lowest  ndges 
of  the  Andes,  does  not  exceed  80  mile^or 
thereabouts,  and  branches  of  the  Atrato  from 
the  west  are  stated  to  almost  meet  others  from 
the  Pacific,  which  head  in  tills  dividing  nd^ 
Exammations  were  made  in  the  year  186S,  17 
Mr.  John  0.  Trautwine>  of  Phihidelphia,  anl 
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engineer,  of  Beyeral  routes  across  the  moantaln 
ridge,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  practi- 
cabiiitj  of  oonstmoting  a  ship  canal  by  this 
river,  to  connect  the  Oaribbean  sea  with  the 
Pacific.    His  report  was,  that  anj  snoh  under* 
taking  would  be  Qoizotic  in  the  extreme;  and 
that  he  could  **not  entertdn  the  slightest  hope 
that  a  ship  canal  will  ever  be  found  practicable 
aorosB  way  part  of  the  ridge."    The  statements 
of  the  low  height  and  easj  passage  across  the 
mountain  at  various  points,  he  found  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  though  it  is  true  that  at 
the  pass  of  the  San  Juan  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Atrato,  canoes  are  carried   over  with  great 
labor,  after  being  brought  with  the  greatest 
difficol^  up  the  rapids  at  the  head  of  canoe 
navigation.    Notwithstanding  this  report^  an 
expedition  was  despatched  bj  the  United  States 
government  in  October,  1857,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieut.  Craven  of  the  navy,  and  lieut 
Mickler  of  the  ann  j,  to  explore  the  same  route. 
ThBj  left  Garthagena  on  the  6tii  November, 
vid  are  expected  to  report  to  the  government 
on  their  return  in  the  spring  of  1868.    The  Atra- 
to for  nearlj  its  whole  iengtii  runs  through  a  low 
swampj  reffion,  which  in  times  of  freshet  is  en- 
tirely overflowed    At  ordinary  stages  of  the 
water,  the  river  runs  between  levees,  which  are 
a  few  feet  higher  than  the  swamps  behind,  and 
throQgh  whicQ  in  low  stages  the  swamp  water  is 
seen  trickling  down  among  the  accumulation  of 
leaves  and  branches  whidi,  mixed  with  black 
mod,  make  up  the  banks  of  the  river.    Not  a 
stone  is  to  be  found  from  the  month  to  tiie  head 
of  canoe  navigation.  The  first  signs  of  cultivation 
are  met  with  60  miles  up  the  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sncio,  but  the  improvements  are  of  tibe 
meanest  description;    and  nothing  better  is 
found  for  40  miles  farther.    Quibdo,  in  lat  5^ 
46'  N.,  is  the  only  town  of  any  consequence  on 
the  river.    It  is  a  miserable  place  of  1,500  in- 
habitants, mostly  blades,  with  some  Indians  and 
a  few  whites.    It  is  situated  on  several  isolated 
hillocks  of  gold  gravel  and  day,  in  the  midst  of 
the  swampy  region,  which  extends  all  around. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants,  who  have  never  left 
the  place,  have  never  at  any  one  time  walked  a 
mile  in  the  course  of  their  lives.    The  temper- 
ature of  the  region  is  excessively  dose  and  sul- 
try, and  the  rainy  season  continues  dl  the  year, 
not  20  days  probably  passing  in  the  whole  year 
without  rain.    The  comforts  and  even  necessi- 
ties of  dvilized  life  are  almost  entirely  wanting ; 
while  the  numerous  disagreeable  and  annoying 
features  connected  with  tropicd  life,  are  here 
met  with  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 
Gold  is  found  in  fine  dust  in  the  beds  and  banks 
of  the  Atrato,  at  and  above  Quibdo,  and  also  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  river.    It  is  par- 
ticnlariy  abundant  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Oordilleras,  east  of  the  Atrato.    Some  portions 
of  the  conntry  are  described  as  of  exceeding 
richness  in  gold,  so  that  it  is  not  unlikdy  this 
reeion  may  become  at  some  time  a  favorite 
gold-mining  district ;  but  at  present  the  difficul- 
ties of  procoring  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 


disoomfbrts  of  the  dimate,  are  of  too  serious  a 
nature  for  foreigners  to  resort  to  it  The  gold 
yearly  brought  to  Quibdo,  and  sold  by  the  na- 
tives to  the  merdiants,  amounts  to  about 
$200,000.  Platinum  is  also  found  in  some  of 
ihe  provinces  of  this  region,  and  in  districts  fur- 
ther east,  mines  of  silver  and  copoer  have  been 
worked.  Near  Bogota  are  the  celebrated  eme- 
rdd  mines  of  Mnssa.  Above  Quibdo,  the  river 
Atrato  receives  severd  branches,  of  which  the 
Quito  is  the  most  important  Were  it  not  for 
the  incessant  fluctuations  of  this  stream^  whidi 
within  a  few  hours  frequently  reduce  it  from 
its  ordinary  ample  channd  depth  of  7  feet 
or  more  to  6  or  6  feet,  or  even  less,  the  Quito 
would  present,  with  the  Atrato,  an  uninter- 
rupted steamboat  thoroughfare  of  no  less  than 
262  miles  from  the  ffulf  of  Darien.  This  stream 
is  wholly  in  the  gold  region,  and  its  branches 
u>pear  to  He  in  the  richest  portion  of  it  Mr. 
lYautwine  is  of  opinion  that  the  gold  region  on 
the  western  dopes  of  the  Cordilleras  in  New 
Granada,  covers  some  2,000  square  miles,  over 
which  gold  is  now  constantly  colleoted  almost 
indiscriminatdy  as  regards  choice  of  locality; 
and  that  the  exportation  of  it  from  the  eastern 
dopes  of  the  same  range  annually  amounts  at 
this  time  to  some  millions  of  dollars— these  ex- 
portations  being  through  Garthagena  to  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  great  river  Mag^ddena, 
and  its  tributary,  the  Cauca,  alike  with  the 
Atrato,  reach  this  gold  region. 

ATREBATES,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  modem  Artois. 
They  formed  a  confederation  against  Ososar,  and 
furnished  a  contingent  of  15,000  troops.  A  col- 
ony of  them  settl^  in  Britain.  They  redded 
in  the  modem  Oxfordshire  and  BerksMre. 

ATREUS,  a  cdebrated  prince,  chie^  and  hero, 
of  the  heroic  and  tragic  a^  of  Greece.  In  the 
Homeric  poems,  he  and  his  ancestors,  the  Pdo- 
pid»,  are  spoken  o^  merdy,  as  hereditary  hero 
idngs  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  he  especially  as 
^e  grandfather  of  the  Atridan  brothers,  on 
whose  account  the  war  against  Ilium  was  un- 
dertaken ;  without  any  rerorence  to  the  horrible 
tragedies  of  incest,  adultery,  murder,  matricide, 
and  all  unnaturd  and  unutterable  horrors,  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  &ted  race  by  the  tragic 
poets,  to  whom  the  awfril  reproductive  crimes 
and  horrors  of  this  doomed  &mily  have  afford- 
ed more  subjects  than  any  other  similar  or 
secondary  legend.  To  nooUier  family,  in  Gre- 
cian mythology,  does  so  horrible  a  legend  as  this 
attach,  though  many  are  full  of  almost  unim- 
aginable horror ;  e^ecially  that  of  the  Labda- 
cidee  of  Thebes,  which  comes  the  nearest  to 
this  of  the  Atridie  of  Argos,  embradng,  like 
it,  the  crimes  of  incest,  parricide,  and  fratri- 
cide, each  arising  out  of  the  last  preceding 
crime,  and,  in  the  latter  stages,  inevitable  and 
involuntary  in  the  actors ;  who  are  represented 
as  predestined,  and  driven  by  a  blind  necessity  to 
the  commission  of  new  crimes,  which  are  both  the 
punidiment  and  the  expiation  of  the  ancestrd 
goilt,  in  the  first  instance,  and  which  are  yet  im- 
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ptedasdeadly  sin  to  fhe  perpetrators,  triiotte 
mnocent  of  eveir  thing  except  bdng  the  play- 
things, tools,  and  viotinis  of  an  inevitable  des- 
tinj.-^In  this  l^nd,  the  first  crime  is  tiiat  of 
Tantalus,  who  dew,  cooked,  and  serred  np, 
at  a  solemn  banquet,  given  to  the  gods,  his 
own  son  Pelops,  in  oider  to  test  their  omnis^ 
dence.  Tantalus  being  duly  punished,  and  Pe- 
lops reeosoitated,  the  victim  of  the  paternal 
crime,  after  winning  and  marrying  the  beauti* 
ftd  Hippodamia,  ao^  having  by  her  two  sons, 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  fturther  aggravated  the 
ancestral  curse  and  crime  by  l£e  murder  of 
MyrtUus,  son  of  Mercury,  who,  in  his  divine 
vengeance,  enforced  all  the  woes  which  follow- 
ed on  the  fiated  races. — ^Atreus,  the  elder 
brother,  had  by  his  first  wife  a  son,  Plisthenes, 
who  married  Aerope,  and  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  known,  firom  their 
fiauier^s  patronymic,  as  the  PUsth^dsB — ^from 
that  of  their  ffranduther,  by  whom  they  were 
educated  untfl  manhood,  as  the  Atridn.  On 
the  dei^  of  Plisthenes,  Atreus  married  the 
widow  of  his  son,  Aerope ;  and  she  was  short- 
ly afterward  seduced  by  her  hnsband's  brother, 
Thyestes,  who,  on  the  discovery  of  his  fool 
adultery,  fled  for  safety  to  Sicyon,  in  Thes- 
protia,  where  dwelt,  uxiknown  to  him,  his  own 
daughter  Pek^ia.  To  her,  meeting  her  casually 
by  night,  ignorant  who  she  was,  he  offered  vio- 
lence ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  bore  a  son, 
iEgiBthns,  to  her  own  fiither.  In  the  mean  time^ 
twin  children  were  bom  to  Adrope,  the  offifpring 
of  her  adultery  with  Thyestes ;  and  these,  hav- 
ing indaced  his  brother  to  return  home,  on  pre- 
tence of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  Atreus 
skughtered,  cooked,  and  served  up  to  th^  fa- 
ther—a repetition,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  the 
cannibal  Pelopidean  feast— ezhibitingtheir  heads 
to  him,  in  proof  of  the  nature  of  his  unnatm'aL 
meal.  Next  to  this  horror,  Atreus  unknowing- 
ly marries  Pelopia,  pregnant  of  iEgisthus,  who 
is  exposed  at  his  birth,  miraculously  preserved, 
and  afterward  recognized  by  his  mother, 
who  at  the  same  moment  recognizes  her  crime^ 
involuntary  as  it  was,  and  instantly  avenges  it 
by  committing  suicide  with  the  very  sword  of 
her  own  father,  which  she  had  snatched  from 
him  in  the  moment  of  her  stru^le  with  him, 
and  Which  he  had  at  once  chaJdenged  as  his 
own,  seeing  it  in  the  hands  of  his  son  to  whom 
Pelopia  had  given  it.  During  the  occurrence  of 
these  events,  the  Atrid®,  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus,  had  married,  reroeotively,  the  half 
sisters  Olytemnestra  and  Helen,  the  former 
daughter  of  Tyndarus,  the  latter  of  Jnpiter, 
and  Leda.  Hden,  seduced  by  Paris,  son  of 
Priam,  king  of  Troas,  fiies  to  Ilium,  and  the 
Trojan  war  ensued.  Agamemnon  being  elected 
the  chief  of  the  confederate  kings,  l^ded  to 
avenge  his  brother^s  wrongs,  and  to  redeem  the 
captured  beauty.  During  his  absence,  ^gis- 
thus,  being  left  gaardian  of  the  palace,  kingdom, 
wife,  and  treasure  of  Agamemnon,  seduces  the 
queen ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  king,  victorious 
after  the  ten  years'  siege  and  the  fall  of  Th)y, 


tihey  murder  him  conjointiy  in  hisliaUi,  juti^. 
ing  the  deed,  as  if  it  were  an  act  of  lawful  I^ 
tribntioD.  for  the  death  of  his  own  and  Glyteoi- 
nestra's  daughter  Iphigenia,  whom  he  bad  eao- 
rificed,  at  Aulia,  to  Minerva  PoUaa,  in  orderto 
propitiate  the  storms,  and  secure  theniHDgQf 
the  wind-bound  host  The  last  act  of  this  fen. 
ftal  tra^y  is  the  sbiying  of  .Agisthiis  and  tin 
matricide  of  Glytemnestra,  by  her  sou  Oreites, 
who  avenges  his  father  thua  at  the  express  in- 
stigation of  the  oracle  of  Apollo;  for  ▼M 
deed  he  is  hunted  by  the  fbnea,  until  beia,  it 
length,  acquitted  by  ICinerva  in  a  selemn  tiial, 
held  on  tiie  Areopagoa,  and  purified  by  Iwtza- 
tions  in  the  temple  <^  Apollo,  wiiieh  oerano^ 
in  the  end  brei^  the  uiread  of  fate  a&d  tff* 
minates  the  inefilEible  sins  and  swrows  of  tbe 
house  of  Atreus.  This  frightful  story  is  evident* 
ly  post-Homeric  in  its  ori^;  and,  being 
evidently  mythical  from  beguming  to  end,  it 
is  difficiit  to  conceive  how  such  a  tMRie  of  bor- 
ron  should  ever  have  been  conceived  or  rm^ 
ined  by  any  human  brain.  It  seems,  however, 
to  bear  internal  proof  of  being  an  wpditfoBtt 
tale,  manufactored  as  evidence  of  the  tnitb  oft 
peoonceived  superstition,  or  doctrine,  ooncen- 
ing  inevitable  destinv,  invduntuyreprodoetiTe 
giult,  sin  begetting  sin.  and  pumshment  poniilh 
ment  ad  infinitum.  On  this  acoount  onlj,  and 
for  this  curious  consideratian,  is  the  horrid  ud 
revolting  tale  worthy  to  be  preserved  fhm  ob- 
livion, couried  with  the  singular  inflnenoe  which 
itpossessea  on  the  mind  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dians, all  of  whom  wrote  many  dramas  os  thia 
odious  subject;  and  with  the  fiiMtthat  tbegnsd- 
est  of  all  thm  extant  works,  the  Oresteian  tii- 
bgy  of  .iEschylus,  is  the  relation  of  thecksog 
acts  of  the  long  tragedies  of  the  Atrida. 

ATRI,  a  town  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of 
AbnuEzo  Ultra  L,  situated  on  a  steep  biO,  4 
miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  18  mflee  6.  S.  of 
Teramo;  pop.  6,600.  It  oontahis  a  oatbednl, 
and  several  c(mvents.  The  town  is  built  «Q 
the  dte  of  the  andent  Hadria,  an  old  Boman 
colony  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  wbose 
fianily  originally  dwelt  there.  Traces  of  tfaa 
old  walls  of  the  town  are  still  visible,  aod 
mosaic  pavements  and  other  relics  of  the  past 
have  been  ezoavated. 

ATRIP,  in  sea  phraseology  is  apj^ed  indi^ 
forently  to  the  anchor  or  the  sails.  Xhean^ 
is  atrip  when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  groimdm 
a  perpendicular  direction  by  the  cable  or  booT- 
rope.  The  topsails  are  attip  when  th^  wj 
hoisted  up  to  the  mast-head  or  to  th«r  ntnuff 
limit 

ATRIUM.  I.  In  Roman  arohitectope,  fte 
central  room  of  the  house,  also  called  ea^itm 
odium.  In  this  room  the  ftaily  lived  and 
eat  together;  here  the  lady  of  the  boose aatat 
work  with  her  maidens;  here  the  dienta  aa- 
sembled,  and  here  stood  the  larm  soApena^ 
Ihe  room  was  uncovered  in  the  centre,  towaw 
which  the  roof  sloped,  to  throw  the  »in-w^ 
into  a  cistern  in  the  floor  of  the  room,  aroow 
which  stood  the  hoosehold  deitisa   H  ^ 
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IbreooaiiofAteinpI?.  TheoMtfiiiof  thetflui- 
>le  of  Libertas  1b  most  frequently  mentioned. 
IL  In  eoclesiasdoal  arohitectore,  it  denotee  an 
open  qMioe  before  a  chnroh.  nuildng  part  of  the 
narthez,  or  ante-temple.  Penitents  and  others, 
not  allowed  to  penetrate  nearer  to  the  ohnroh, 
stood  m  the  atnum  to  solioit  the  prayers  of  the 
pious  in  their  behalfl 

ATROPATENS,  in  the  remotest  antiipiity, 
according  to  GKirrea,  was  the  name  of  the  conn- 
try  between  the  lake  of  Spanta  or  Ooroomeyah 
and  the  Caspian  sea,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
river  Koor,  the  ancient  Gyms,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mardns,  or  Amardna,  now  £[izil-Oozen. 
In  the  theory  which  considers  the  Oanoasns  as 
the  cradle  of  the  hnman  famUy,  the  branch 
from  which  the  Medea  were  descended  primi- 
tively oocnpied  this  region.  Now  it  forms  a 
part  of  Roflsian  Armenia,  and  the  Persian  nrov- 
ipca,  Aierbayan.  The  writers  of  daasicai  an- 
tiquity, like  Fdybios  and  Ammianna^  mention 
an  Atro^tene  as  a  proyince  of  Media  proper, 
sad  praue  its  fertility* 

ATROPHY  (Gr.  a  privative,  rpo<tni,  noorfeh- 
ment,  orpoKpiOy  want  of  noniismnent).  This 
word  is  technically  used  to  signify  the  wasting 
away  of  any  organ  or  portion  of  the  body  from 
want  of  nutrition  in  the  part,  iniespective  of  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  body;  as  the  natural 
decay  or  shrinking  of  the  reproductive  organs 
in  ag9d  persons,  even  when  the  body  generally 
may  beoome  more  corpulent.  The  principle 
of  vitality  decreases  in  the  orgui,  when  we 
functions  are  suspended,  and  nutrition  slackens 
where  the  vital  principle  becomes  inert  The 
mammal  glands,  or  ndlk-aecreting  organs  in  the 
breasts  of  women  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
child-bearing,  are  sometimes  so  much  atrophied 
that  traces  of  them  only  can  be  found  embedded 
in  large  lobes  of  adipose  tissue  or  fat — ^In  man 
these  ^ands  are  only  rudimentally  developed, 
their  functions  being  never  active,  and,  there- 
fore, they  aro  not,  properly  speaking,  atrophied, 
but  mdimental  and  inert,  which  is,  in  a  con- 
trasted view,  analogous  to  atrophy.  Another 
contrast,  which  is  not  analogous,  but  very  dif- 
ferent, is  tedmicaUy  called  hypertrophy,  or 
excessive  nutrition  and  enlargement  of  an  or- 
gan, or  a  set  of  organa,  in  the  body.  This  also 
inay  be  natural,  where  the  vital  Amcdons  aro 
increased  for  special  purposes  at  times,  as  in 
the  pregnant  womb,  the  walls  of  which  become 
enlarged  in  thickness  and  distended  in  volume, 
to  sabserve  the  temporary  uses  of  gestation  and 
parturition* — ^The  active  and  continuous  exer- 
cise of  any  set  of  musdes  in  tiie  body,  will  in- 
crease the  relative  proportiona  of  nutrition,  and 
produce  enlargement  of  the  orsan,  as  is  seen  in 
the  arm  of  the  blacksmith,  the  leg  of  the  opera- 
dancer,  and  the  whole  external  frame  of  certain 
acrobats,  wrestlers,  and  athletss.  Such  en- 
largements, however,  being  normal  and  con- 
tiouons,  arimng  from  increased  exercise  and 
consequent  nutrition,  aro  not  technically  termed 
hypertrophy ;  while  the  temporary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pregnant  womb^  though  lutoal 


and  nonnal,  being  also  mora  or  less  contingent 
and  accidental,  comes  within  the  technical  ap- 
plication of  the  term.  In  these  cases  both 
atrophy  and  hypertrophy  aro  natural  and 
normal,  but  in  many  other  instances  they  aro 
the  result  of  accident  or  of  disease.  If  any 
limb  or  portion  of  a  limb  be  artificially  com- 
pressed K>r  a  long  time,  as  the  feet  of  Chinese 
women  aro  compressed  in  narrow  shoes  to 
check  their  growth,  such  limb  or  portion  of  a 
limb,  deprived  of  natural  exeroise  and  room  to 
grow,  wiU  be  depressed  in  its  vitality,  and  lade 
tiie  power  to  appropriate  nutrition  fh>m  the 
blood;  it  will  gradually  decay  in  size  and 
force,  and  become  what  is  tedmically  termed 
atrophied.  Disuse  al<me,  without  compression, 
will  cause  atrophy  in  the  upper  or  the  lower 
limba,  or  even  in  the  whole  body;  for  many 
persons  waste  away  fi^m  morbid  inactivity, 
which  brings  on  by  degrees  emaciation  and 
debility,  resulting  in  decay  of  the  whole  system. 
^-Paralysis,  byproventing  natural  exeroise  in 
the  limbs,  may  depress  the  vitality  of  the  parts, 
and  diminish  their  powers  of  nutrition.  This 
will  cause  atrophy,  or  a  fEdling  away  of  the 
paralysed  limb.  The  dislocation  of  a  joint 
nec^eoted,  may,  by  causing  pressure  on  the 
nerves,  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  innervation  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  the  active  functions  of  nu- 
trition in  the  parts  below,  and  thus  depress 
vitality  and  brinff  on  atrophy.  In  children  of 
a  scroftilous  dlatneds,  disease  in  the  hip-joint 
often  affects  the  nerves  of  the  parts  and  the 
vitality  of  the  whole  limb,  diminishing  the 

Sowers  of  nutrition,  and  causing  the  leg  to 
windle  in  comparison  with  the  one  which  is 
not  affected.  In  these  cases  the  atrophy  is  of  a 
double  nature;  for  the  gluteal  muscles  waste 
away,  and  the  bones  decay  in  part,  before  the 
limb  begins  to  dwindle  in  its  general  propor- 
tions from  the  weakened  powers  of  nutrition. 
Atrophy  is  always  the  result  of  diminished 
vitality  and  frinction,  and  consequent  decrease 
of  the  powers  of  nutrition.  The  term  is  gener- 
ally apptied  to  mngle  organs,  limbs,  or  portions 
only  of  the  organism,  emaciation  and  decay 
being  used  to  designate  a  wasting  away  of  the 
whole  body. 

ATROPIA,  ATBOPnr,  Atropine  (Gr.  arfofms, 
one  of  the  Fates,  whose  office  it  was  to  clip  the 
thread  of  human  life),  a  vegetable  alkali  of 
highly  poisonous  properties  extracted  fh)m  the 
airopa  oeUadonna^  or  deadly  night-shade.  It  ia 
obtained  from  the  juice  expressed  from  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  but  moro  particularly  fW)m  the 
leaves.  It  crystallizea  in  white  silkv  prisms, 
which  have  a  bitter  taste,  but  no  smell.  They 
possess  an  alkaline  reaction,  reddening  litmus 
paper ;  they  melt  at  194^  F.,  and  are  volatilized 
at  284"*.  Their  composition  is  carbon,  70.98 ; 
oxygen,  16.80 ;  hydrogen,  7.83 ;  and  nitrogen, 
4.88.  The  smallest  quantity  of  this  substance, 
applied  to  the  eye,  causes  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  which  continues  for  several  days.  In 
this  country  the  juicy  extract  of  the  belladonna 
is  more  used  in  medi<»ne  than  the  alkaloid ;  and 
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its  properties  will  be  found  treated  of  under 
Bblladonna.  Atropia  was  first  obtained  by 
Mein,  a  German  apotheoair,  by  digesting  the 
roots,  powdered  extremely  fine,  for  severaldays 
in  alcohol,  and  afterward  separating  the  other 
ingredients  by  various  precipitations.  From  12 
ounces  of  the  root  he  obtained  20  grains  of 
pure  alkali.  Chloroform  and  potassa  are  also 
used  for  obtaining  its  solution. 

ATROPOS,  one  of  the  Fates  of  Greek  my- 
thology. 8he  is  represented  with  a  pair  of 
scales,  or  a  sun-dial,  or  a  cutting  instrument. 

ATT AOA,  a  musical  term  derived  from  the 
Italian  attaeare^  to  attack,  and  written  at  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  music  to  show  that  the  suc- 
ceeding movement  is  to  be  performed  without 
any  pause.  Thus,  attaca  VdlUgro  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  an  adagio  which  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  allegro. 

ATTACHMENT  (Pr.  attacher,  to  seize),  in 
law,  the  seizure  of  the  person  or  t>roperty. 
Hie  writ  of  attachment  is  of  2  kinos:  1. 
Against  the  person  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal 
proceeding  for  contempt  of  court.  It  may  be 
issued  against  attorneys,  solicitors,  sherif&,  and 
other  officers  of  court,  for  any  misconduct  or 
neglect  of  duty.  The  obiect  of  the  attach- 
ment is  in  such  cases  to  bring  the  offending 
party  personally  into  court,  to  answer  for  the 
alleged  contempt,  and  unless  he  can  clear  him- 
self he  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment 
Jurisdiction  has  formerly  been  exercised  by 
courts  over  a  very  large  class  of  cases,  and  no 
precise  limit  has  been  fixed  to  the  power.  The 
statute  of  New  York  continues  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  same  extent  that  has  been  hereto- 
fore used.  2  R.  S.  584.  In  the  famous  case 
of  Yates  in  New  York,  in  1810,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  the  chancellor  for  miscon- 
duct as  a  master,  the  question  was  agitated  but 
not  definitively  settied  whether  there  was  any 
relief  upon  habeas  corpus  from  such  imprison- 
ment. People  V.  Yates,  4  Johnson^s  Rep.  817, 
4  id.  887.  2.  A  writ  as  for  contempt  to  enforce 
the  civil  remedies  of  parties  to  suits,  or  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  such  parties.  In  the  English 
chancery  this  was  the  only  process  for  en- 
forcing its  orders  and  decrees.  In  this  coun- 
try it  has  been  resorted  to  by  all  the  courts  to 
enforce  interlocutory  orJers.  It  is,  however, 
no  longer  used  in  New  York  for  the  coUection 
of  costs  or  any  money  demand,  except  against 
attorneys,  solicitors,  and  other  officers  of 
court.  Act  of  1847. —  Attachment  against 
property  was  an  old  mode  of  proceeding  in 
English  practice  to  compel  the  appearance  of 
a  defendant  in  an  action.  To  tnis  head  be- 
longs also  the  proceeding  known  as  Fob- 
EiGN  Attachment,  a  process  under  which 
the  property  of  a  foreign  or  absent  debtor 
is  seized.  The  procee£ng  had  its  origin 
in  a  custom  of  the  city  of  London,  of  which 
we  find  some  notice  in  the  booli^  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  By  this  cus- 
tom, an  action  having  been  brought  in  the 
mayor's  court  ag<unst  A,  and  the  suit  having 


been  returned  nihil  (that  is  to  say,  that  nothing 
could  be  found  as  a  distress  to  compel  appearsDoe 
of  defendant),  and  thereupon,  it  h&sig  sogigested 
by  the  plaintiff  that  another  person  rending  in 
London  is  indebted  to  A,  a  writ  is  issued  to 
warn  such  debtor,  who  is  thereafter  in  the  pro- 
ceedings called  *^  gramishee,"  and  if  he  does  not 
deny  UitX  he  is  indebted,  the  debt  is,  by  virtue 
of  such  writ,  attached  in  his  hands  to  answer 
the  judgment  which  shall  be  recovered  a^^iunst 
A.  Oowell  defines  a  foreign  attachment  to  be 
*^  an  attachment  of  foreign  goods  found  ^rithin 
a  liberty  or  city  in  the  hands  of  a  third  penon 
for  the  satisfaction  of  some  citizen  to  whom 
the  said  foreigner  oweth  money.''  But  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  proceeding  in  any  other 
place  in  England  than  London.  This  proeeed- 
mg  has  been  introduced  into  our  eastern  states 
and  some  others,  and  is  a  common  mode  of  ool- 
looting  a  debt  due  by  a  non-reeident  who 
has  property  within  the  state,  such  property, 
whether  lands,  chattels,  or  debts  due  to  liim, 
being  seized  at  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion to  satisfy  the  Jud^ent  which  shall  be  re- 
covered. It  is  sometmies  called  trustee  pro- 
cess, and  the  person  who  is  indebted  or  holds 
property  of  the  non-resident  defendant,  being 
desiffnated  as  trustee.  In  the  state  of  New 
York  an  attachment  may,  by  the  code,  issue 
against  the  property  of  a  non-resident  defend- 
ant who  cannot  be  served  with  process^  but 
the  proceeding  is  more  simple  tiian  the  trusted 
process  of  the  eastern  states.  There  is  also  a 
distinct  proceeding  for  the  attachment  of  prop- 
erty of  absconding,  concealed,  absent,  or  non- 
resident debtors,  which  is  not  an  action  but  t 
sort  of  insolvent  proceeding  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  creditors  of  the  person  whose  propertj 
is  attached. 

ATTACK,  in  its  general  strategetical  mean- 
ing,  is  held  to  signify  the  taking  of  the  initiatiTe 
in  any  particular  skirmish,  combat,  engagement 
or  pitched  battie;  in  all  of  which  one  psrt;f 
must  necessarily  conunence  with  offensive,  the 
other  with  defensive,  operations.  The  attack 
is  generally  considered  the  more  saocesBfii],  and 
consequently,  armies  acting  on  the  defensive, 
that  is  to  say,  in  wars  of  a  strictly  defensve 
nature,  often  initiate  offensive  campaignB,  sod 
even  in  defensive  campaigns  deliver  ^enave 
actions.  In  the  former  case,  the  object  to  be 
gained  is  that  the  defending  army,  by  slufiiDg 
the  place  and  scene  of  operation,  distorbs  the 
calculations  of  the  enemy,  takes  him  away  from 
his  base  of  operations,  and  compels  him  to  fight 
at  times  and  places  different  from  those  whMdi 
he  expected,  and  for  which  he  was  prepared ;  and 
perhaps,  positively  disadvantageous  to  him.— 
The  two  most  remarkable  instances  of  offensive 
operations  and  direct  attacks,  used  in  strictly 
defensive  campaigns,  occurred  in  the  two 
wonderful  campaigns  of  Napoleon:  that  of 
1814,  which  resulted  in  his  banishment  to 
Elba;  and  that  of  1815,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  rout  of  Waterloo  and  the  surrender 
of  Paris.  Inboththeseeztraordinaiyeainpa^gBs, 
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the  leader,  -who  was  acting  Btrioiij  in  the  de- 
fence of  an  invaded  oonntry,  attaoked  his  ene- 
mies on  all  sides,  and  on  every  occasion ;  and, 
being  always  vastly  inferior,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  inFaders,  oontnved  alwavs  to  be  superior, 
and  generally  yictorious,  on  the  point  of  attack. 
The  unfortunate  result  of  both  tnese  campaigns 
detracts  nothing  from  the  conception  or  the 
details  of  either.  They  were  both  lost  from 
canses  entirely  independent  of  their  plan  or  ex- 
ecQtioD,  causes  botli  political  and  strategetical, 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  allied  means,  and  the  impossibility  that 
any  one  nation,  exhausted  by  wars  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  should  resist  the  attack  of  a  world 
ia  arms  against  it.  It  has  been  said  that  when 
two  armies  are  set  face  to  face  in  the  field,  that 
army  which  takes  the  initiative,  or  in  other 
words,  attaeJsSj  has  the  decided  advantage.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  those  who  have 
adopted  this  view,  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
splendid  achievements  of  a  few  great  generals, 
and  of  one  or  two  great  military  nations,  which 
have  owed  their  successes  to  attacks  on  the 
grandest  scale ;  and  that  the  opinion  requires 
much  modification.  Epaminondas,  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Csdsar,  and,  last  not  least.  Napoleon 
L,  were,  emphatically,  attacking  generals,  and 
won  all  their  great  victories,  as,  m  the  main, 
they  endured  all  their  great  reverses,  in  actions 
wherein  themselves  assumed  the  initiative. 
The  French  owe  ever^  thing  to  the  impetuosity 
of  their  almost  irresistible  onset,  and  to  their 
rapid  intelligence  in  following  up  successes  and 
oonverting  disasters,  on  the  part  of  their  ene- 
my, into  irretrievable  ruin.  Th^  are  by  no 
means  equal  in  the  defensive.  The  history  of 
the  greatest  battles  in  the  world  seems  to  show 
that,  where  the  attacked  army  has  solid  and 
obstinate  endurance  sufficient  to  make  it  to  re- 
sist, unbroken,  until  the  fire  of  the  assailants 
begins  to  die  out,  and  exhaustion  and  reaction 
to  succeed,  and  can  then  assume  the  offensive 
and  attack  in  its  turn,  the  defensive  action  is 
the  safest  But  there  are  few  armies,  or,  in- 
deed, races  of  men,  who  can  be  intrusted  to 
fight  such  battles.  Even  the  Romans,  though 
magnificent  in  the  defence  of  walled  towns, 
and  wonderful  in  offensive  field  operations 
were  never  celebrated  in  the  defensive;  and 
their  history  shows  no  battle  in  which,  after 
fighting  all  day  tmder  reverse  and  on  the  defen- 
sive, they  in  the  end  attacked  ^and  won.  The 
same  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  French 
armies  and  leaders.  The  Greeks,  on  the  con* 
trary,  fought  many  of  their  best  battles,  as 
those  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  PlatsBa,  and 
many  others,  but  the  latter  especially,  on  the 
plan  of  receiving  the  assault  until  it  slackens, 
and  then  attacking  the  half-exhausted  and  sur- 
prised assailants.  The  same  has  been  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man system  for  many  ages,  and  generally  success- 
fal  with  those  troops,  as  it  has  been  in  later  days 
with  the  Americans.  The  battles  of  Grecy, 
Poitiers,  Agincourt,  Waterloo,  Aspem  and  En- 
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ling,  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  be  re- 
corded, were  fought  exactly  on  the  same  princi- 
ple ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  war  of 
1812-^4,  the  Americans  successftilly  retorted  on 
the  English,  who  almost  invariably  attacked 
them,  and  that  too— contrary  to  their  usual 
mode— in  column,  the  plan  which  they  had 
proved  to  be  so  valuable  against  the  French, 
and  which  they  have  still  more  recentiy  proved 
against  the  Russians. — The  ordinary  modes  of 
attack  are  the  following,  when  two  armies  are 
opposed  face  to  face,  in  the  field,  and  when  both 
intend  to  fight.  First,  and  simplest,  the  direct 
parallel  attack,  when  the  assailmg  force  joins 
battle,  at  once,  along  the  whole  front,  from  wing 
to  wing,  and  fights  it  out  by  sheer  force.  Second 
the  attack  by  the  wings,  either  on  both  simidtane- 
ously,  or  on  one  first  and  then  on  the  other, 
successively,  keeping  the  centre  retired.  This 
was  Napoleon^s  favorite  battle,  by  whidi.  having 
caused  the  enemy  to  weaken  his  centre  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  wings,  while  he  kept  his  own 
centre  retired  and  fortified  by  immense  reserves 
of  cavalrv,  he  finally  rushed  into  the  central 
gap  and  finished  the  action  with  an  exterminat- 
ing blow.  Third,  the  attack  by  the  centre, 
keeping  the  wings  retired  and  in  reserve.  This 
is  the  most  faulty  of  all  attacks,  and  has  rarely 
been  adopted,  and,  it  is  believed,  never  success- 
fully. If  an  army  be  forced  into  this  position, 
it  is  generally  surrounded  and  annihilated,  as 
was  the  Roman  attacking  army  at  Oannes.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  an  admirable  position  of  de- 
fence. Fourth,  the  oblique  attack,  invented  by 
Epaminondas,  and  practised  by  him,  with  splen- 
did success,  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea.  It  consists 
in  attacking  one  wing  of  the  enemy,  with  one 
wing  secretly  and  successively  reinforced,  while 
the  centre  and  other  wing  are  retired,  but  are 
so  manceuvred  as  to  threaten  a  constant  attack, 
and  prevent  the  defending  party  from  stren^- 
ening  its  own  weak  point,  until  it  is  too  late. 
This  was  the  favorite  method  of  the  Austrian 
Glairfut,  by  which  he  constantly  defeated  &e 
Turks ;  and  of  Frederic  the  Great,  who  was 
wont  to  say  that  "he  was  only  fighting  Epami- 
nondas his  battles  over  again,'^  in  his  own  finest 
victories.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Greeks,  the  French  generally,  as  well  as  the 
Russians  and  the  Austrians,  have  gained  all 
their  best  battles  by  attack  of  columns ;  which, 
when  they  are  not  effectually  checked  and 
brought  to  a  stand,  break  through  the  centre 
and  carry  all  before  them.  The  Romans,  the 
English,  and  the  Americans,  almost  invariably, 
have  fought  and  still  fight,  whether  in  attack  or 
on  defence,  in  line ;  in  which  formation  they 
have  always  proved  able  to  resist  and  hold  in 
check  the  assaulting  colunm  with  their  centre, 
until  by  the  advance  of  their  wings  they  can 
overlap  the  enemy^s  flanks  and  crush  him.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish have  varied  from  what  may  be  called  their 
national  order  of  attack,  in  line  two  deep,  and 
have  assailed  in  column,  as  at  Fontenoy  and 
Chippewa,  they  have  suffered  disaster.    The 
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infennoe  is  nearlT  irreflistible,  that  the  emtnl 
attack  by  oolumn  is  radically  fiuilty  against  firm 
and  steady  troops,  although  it  is  sore  of  saooeas 
against  an  enemy  of  inferior  physique  and  disci* 
pline,  especially  if  he  be  demoralized  in  spirit. — 
In  attacking  a  redoubt  or  field  fortification,  if  it 
be  ddended  only  by  infkntry,  the  assailants  may 
march  immediacy  to  the  attack ;  if  it  be  de- 
fended also  by  cannon,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
silence  cannon  by  cannon.  The  cannonade  is 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  the  pali- 
sades, dismount  the  pieces,  and  plough  up  the 
parapet,  and  tiios  to  obliffe  the  defending  cannon 
to  be  withdrawn  into  uie  interior.  After  the 
attacking  artillery  has  thos  produced  its  efiect, 
the  light  infantry,  prindpslly  rifiemen,  envelop 
a  part  of  the  work,  directing  their  fire  upon  the 
crest  of  the  parapet,  so  as  to  oblige  the  defend- 
ers eiUier  not  to  show  themselres  at  all,  or  at 
least  to  fire  hurriedly.  Gradually  the  riflemen 
approach,  and  converge  their  aim,  and  the 
columns  of  attack  are  formed,  precedsd  by  men 
armed  with  axes  and  carrying  ladders.  The 
men  in  the  front  rank  may  also  be  famished 
with  fascines  which  both  serve  as  bucklers  and 
will  assist  in  filling  up  the  ditch.  The  gons  of 
the  work  are  now  brought  back  and  directed 
against  the  assailinff  columns,  and  the  attacking 
riflemen  redouble  weir  fire,  aiming  particnlarly 
upon  tiie  artillery  men  of  the  defence  who  may 
attempt  to  reload  their  pieces.  If  the  assailants 
sucoeM  in  reaching  the  ditch,  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  in  the  assault  act  together,  and  leap 
into  the  work  from  all  sides  at  once.  They 
therefore  wait  a  moment  upon  the  brim  for  a 
concerted  signal;  and  in  mounting  upon  the 
parapet  they  are  met  by  howitzer  shells,  rolling 
stones,  and  tmnks  of  trees,  and  at  the  top  are 
received  by  the  defenders  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  or  with  the  butt  of  the  musket.  The 
advantage  of  position  is  still  with  the  defenders, 
but  the  spirit  of  attack  gives  to  the  assailants 
great  moral  superiority ;  and  if  the  work  be 
not  defended  by  other  works  upon  its  flanks,  it 
will  be  difficult,  though  not  quite  unprecedent- 
ed, to  repel  even  at  this  point  a  valiant  assault 
Temporary  works  may  be  attacked  by  surprise 
or  by  open  force,  and  in  either  case  it  is  the  first 
duty  Of  the  commander  to  obtain  by  spies  or 
reconnoissanoe,  the  fullest  possible  information 
concerning  the  character  of  the  work,  its  gar- 
rison, defences,  and  resources.  The  infantry 
are  often  thrown  in  an  attack  upon  their  own 
resources,  when  they  must  rely  upon  their  own 
fertile  invention,  firing  the  abatis  by  lighted 
fiigots,  filling  up  small  ditches  with  bundles  of 
hay,  esoalading  palisades  with  ladders  under  the 

Srotection  of  a  firing  party,  bursting  barricaded 
oors  or  windows  by  a  bag  of  powder;  and  by 
such  measures  decisively  and  boldly  used,  they 
will  genersUy  be  able  to  overcome  any  of  the 
ordinary  ob^ructions. 

ATTAINDER  ^r.  Uindre.  Lat  Hnger&,  to 
stain).  In  the  English  law  this  term  was  ap- 
plied to  the  extinction  of  civil  rights,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  estate  which  followed,  when  a 


person  was  oondeained  te  death  fortrettonor 
felony,  or  where  judgment  of  outlawry  had 
been  pronoonoed  against  him  (or  not  sppetfinf 
to  answer  to  a  capital  crime.  Itmig^alsotiks 
place  by  act  of  parliament,  called  bilLof  attaioder. 
In  the  case  of  high  trsason,  the  effect  of  such 
condemnation,  outlawry,  or  bill  of  sttaioder, 
was  forfeiture  of  all  the  real  and  penonil  ei- 
tate  of  the  criminal,  and  oorraption  of  blood, 
to  as  to  interrupt  nereditary  deeooat  of  anj 
civil  right  For  all  capital  crimes  leas  than 
high  treason,  there  was  a  forfeiture  of  penooil 
property  absolutely,  but  of  real  estate  onljr  tbe 
use  during  life,  by  stat  7  Ann,  c  31  (the  op- 
eration of  which  was  suspended  at  first  daring 
the  life  of  the  pretender,  and  afterward  dming 
the  lives  of  his  sons,  but  which  sospension  wai 
repealed  by  89  Geo.  8,  c.  9S),  it  was  enacted 
that  no  attainder  for  treason  diodd  extend  to 
the  disinheriting  of  any  heir,  or  to  the  pr^ 
dice  of  any  person  other  than  the  tnutorhiia- 
self  And  by  stat  64  Geo.  8,  e.  146,  in  caw 
of  felony  (which  term  deeignated  all  crioM 
punishable  by  forfeiture  of  lands  and  ebattd^ 
and  to  which  capital  punishment  was  a  nnl 
incident),  except  in  certain  spedfic  esBes^tbe 
person  who  would  be  entitled  to  tbelaDdiQf 
the  offender  upon  his  death,  may  enter  thereoo 
immediately.  In  this  country  the  puaageof 
bills  of  attainder  by  any  state  is  prohibited  \if 
the  constitution.  By  statute  of  the  itate  of 
New  York,  no  forfeiture  is  caoeed  )fj  toy 
offence  except  upon  outlawry  for  treason,  S  B. 
S.  701,  §  22,  and  in  that  case  the  forfeitiireb 
of  lands  only  for  life^  of  personal  estate  ibio- 
lutely,  id.  660,§8. 

ATTAINT,  a  charge  of  a  fdse  verdict,  npn 
which  a  jury  of  24  was  summoned  to  trj  the 
attaint  At  common  law  this  process  was  used 
only  when  the  proceeding  had  been  upon  t 
writ  of  assize,  and  was  probably  resorted  to 
only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  thedecisioQof 
a  conmion  jury  instead  ot  recognitors  of  asni^ 
but  was  afterward  extended  to  all  actioDi,^ 
various  statutes.  The  proceeding  has^  howenr, 
been  long  obsolete,  and  was  abolished  in  Esf 
land  by  6  Geo.  4,  a  60.  A  similar  acthasbees 
passed  in  New  York  2  R.  S.  421,  {69. 

ATTAE  APAS,  a  large  and  fertile  section  of 
southern  Louiaana,  including  several  parahtt 
Though  often  mentioned  in  conversatioo  and  a 
commercial  reports,  it  is  not  the  legal  appeUt- 
tion  of  any  subdivision  of  the  state.  Onit 
quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses  are  prodnoedis 
the  district  and  shipped  at  IVanUin. 

ATTALA,  a  county  in  central  Wsmm 
which  has  an  area  of  680  square  miles,  sod 
10,991  inhabitants,  of  whom  8,412  are  sUrei 
Big  Black  river  forms  its  western  boundsry. 
Its  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil,  v^^ 
parts,  fertile.  Its  name  is  taken  from  Atiu. 
the  heroine  of  an  Indian  romance  by  Cbst^s- 
briand.  Kosciusko  is  the  county  seat  Inl^ 
the  productions  were  5,681  bales  of  cotton,  6SV 
608  bushels  of  Indian  oom,  112,163  of  B^e« 
potatoes,  and  120  hogsheads  of  sogsr.  Tbs(« 
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were  15  ehnrofaes,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  590 
pupils  atteBding  paUio  and  other  schools. 

ATTALDS.  LA  Macedonian  nobleman,  lien* 
tenant  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  liyed  abont  870 
B.  0.  He  was  the  nncle  of  Cleopatra,  whom 
Philip  married  after  his  repndiation  of  Olym* 
pias.  When  the  marriage  of  his  niece  was  cel- 
ebrated, he  insolted  the  joang  Alexander  by 
ofiering  as  a  toast  an  aspiration  to  the  gods  for 
a  legitimate  heir  to  tne  throne.  Alexander 
threw  his  drinking-cnp  at  the  head  of  Attains. 
PhiKp  took  the  part  of  his  lieutenant,  and 
seized  his  sword  to  chastise  his  son.  After 
the  accession  of  Alexander,  he  procnred  the 
assassination  of  his  old  enemy.  II.  The  first 
prince  of  Pergamos  who  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  bom  269  B.  C,  died  197.  He 
wsa  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  library  of 
Pergamns,  second  only  to  that  of  Alexandria. 
III.  Flayiub  PmsouB,  elected  Roman  emper« 
or  A  D.  409.  He  was  a  natiye  of  Ionia, 
and  a  pagan,  but  became  conyerted  to  Arian 
Christianity,  and  was  christened  by  a  Gothic 
bishop.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Roman  sen* 
ate  A.  D.  408,  atatnnewhenAlaric,kingof  the 
Visigoths,  was  besieghig  Rome.  Attains 
was  then  prefect  of  Rome,  and  Alario,  being 
also  an  Arian,  tlionght  of  procliuming  him  em- 
peror as  a  riyal  to  HonoriiuK,  then  at  Rayenna. 
This  was  done;  but  Attains,  acting  independ- 
entiy  of  the  barbarian  chief  in  some  things, 
was  by  him  deposed  after  a  few  mcmths'  reign. 
After  the  death  of  Alaric,  Attains  accompanied 
Ataulphns  into  Glanl.  When  in  414  Ataulphns 
married  Plaoidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  Attains 
sang  an  epitiialaminm  at  the  marriage.  Atanl- 
phos,  nnaUe  to  come  to  terms  with  Honorius, 
proclaimed  Attains  emperor  once  more;  but 
after  Atanlphns's  assassination,  the  next  Visi- 
goth chief  made  peace  with  Honorius.  Attalus, 
left  without  protecti<m,  fled  to  Spain,  was  cap* 
tared  at  sea,  and  had  the  fingers  of  his  riffht 
hand  diopped  oflE^  as  a  pnnishment,  and  in  oroer 
to  preyent  him  from  writing,  and  was-  con- 
demned to  end  his  days  on  the  Lipari  islands. 
He  was  afterward  recalled  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  obsearity. 

ATTAMAN.  is  the  title  of  the  supreme  chief 
o{  the  Cossacks,  but  is  still  retained  only  by 
those  of  the  Don.  The  attaman  was  elected 
by  the  people  in  a  general  public  meeting;  the 
mode  Selection  was  by  throwing  their  fhr  caps 
at  the  farorite,  and  he  who  had  the  largest 
hesp  of  cape  was  chosen.  In  this  way  the  atta* 
mans  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  or  of  the 
Dnieper,  were  elected,  from  the  yery  beginning 
of  their  free  democratic  organisation.  When 
in  the  lOth  century  the  Oossaoks  submitted  to 
the  Polish  nation,  the  election  of  the  attamans 
vas  confirmed  by  the  Polish  king,  from  whom 
they  reoeiyed  as  rigns  of  inyestiture  a  standard, 
a  baton  of  command,  and  a  great  seal.  After 
the  secession  of  the  tknsackB  from  Poland  and 
their  submission  to  Russia  in  the  17th  century,  the 
attamans  preseryed  the  same  rights,  and  were 
eleotod  and  oonflrmed  according  to  the  former 


mode,  until  the  insurrection  of  the  celebrated 
Mazeppa.  After  this  eyent  the  office  was  sup* 
preesea  nntil  1750,  when  it  was  restored  in  the 
person  of  Oount  Razumofibky.  When  Oatha- 
rine  destroyed  the  organization  of  the  Oossacks 
of  the  Ukraine,  the  dignity  of  attaman  was  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  Don.  The  last  electiye 
attaman  of  these  Oossacks  was  PUitoff,  often 
mentioned  in  histories  of  the  campaigns  against 
Napoleon  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  France, 
in  1812-'14  After  his  death,  the  emperor 
Nicholas  made  the^dignity  of  attaman  hered- 
itary in  the  grand  duke,  the  heir  to  the  empire, 
and  thus  abolished  the  old  right  of  the  Oossacks 
to  choose  their  chief.  The  commanders  of  ya- 
rions  other  Oossaok  organizations  in  Russia 
bear  the  title  of  attaman,  but  only  by  custom 
andcourte^.  From  the  word  attaman  iaderiyed 
the  word  JBetman,  in  ancient  Poland,  the  com- 
mander of  all  the  military  forces  of  the  nation, 
an  office  similar  to  that  of  grand  connetable,  in 
France,  preyions  to  the  reyolntion. 

ATTAR,  or  Otto  or  Robbb,  a  delicious  per- 
ftime  extracted  from  the  petals  of  the  rose.  II 
is  a  yolatile  oil,  of  soft  consistenc7,  nearly  col- 
orless, and  deports  a  crystaUizable  substance 
which  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  best 
article  is  prepared  at  Ghazipoor  in  Hindostan ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  much  adulterated  with  sandal 
wood  and  other  oils.  The  whole  country,  for 
many  miles  around  Ghazipoor,  is  a  garden  of 
roses,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  presents  a 
most  beantiftil  picture  of  red  and  green.  The 
roses  are  nsed  both  for  rose  water  and  the  oil  of 
roses.  The  hitter  is  obtidned  from  the  rose 
water  by  settmg  it  out  during  the  night  in  large 
open  yeesels,  and  early  in  the  morning  skim- 
ming off  the  essenthd  oil,  which  floats  at  the  top. 
The  rose  water  after  the  remoyal  of  the  oil  is 
not  so  highly  yalued  as  before.  It  is  estimated 
that  200,000  well-grown  roses  are  required  to 
produce  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil ;  and  the  yalue 
of  this  when  it  is  mannfkctured  is  about  |40, 
and  eyen  then  it  is  likely  to  be  adulterated.  If 
warranted  genuine  at  the  English  warehouses 
it  sells  for  abont  $60,  or  $100  per  ounce. 

ATTENTION,  the  act  of  fixing  the  mind,  in 
its  thinking,  upon  any  one  object  or  class  of 
objects.  It  is  uso  nsed  to  express  the  mental 
state  when  thus  fixed.  It  is  usually  said  to  be 
yoluntary,  and  is  defined  by  Brown  to  be  per* 
ception  united  with  science  or  yolition.  At- 
tention, howeyer,  considered  as  a  mental  stat^ 
may  be  inyolnntary,  as  when  themind  is  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  one  subject,  eyen  in 
spite  of  efibrt  to  distract  it^  by  change  of  scene 
or  employment.  The  power  of  fixing  the  mind 
in  attention  is  greatly  increased  by  practice. 
The  slightest  occurrences  distract  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  unaccnstomed  to  habits  of  close 
thinking.  The  same  thing  is  obseryable  in 
children.  Nax>oleon  could  so  command  his  at- 
tention to  seyeral  different  subjects  in  quick  al- 
ternation, as  to  be  able  to  dictate  dispatches  to  8 
secretaries  at  once  while  he  hims^  nenned  a 
4th.    8lr  Isaac  Newton  nsed  frequently  to  be- 
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oome  80  absorbed  in  mathematical  calcnlatioDB 
that  he  most  be  violently  shaken,  to  hear  a 
call  to  dinner ;  and  Neander,  in  the  intensi^ 
of  his  thought,  often  forgot  to  commence  his 
lecture,  after  he  had  entered  the  desk,  and 
the  dasB  were  in  waiting.  But  these  remark- 
able instances  of  attention  may  sometimes  be 
idiosyncrasies.  Johnson  resolves  genius  into 
the  power  of  attention.  In  attention  there  is 
a  loss  of  consciousness,  and  so  of  lapse  of  time, 
since  the  succession  of  ideas  is  me  natural 
measure  of  time. 

ATT£RBOM,  Petxb  Daiosl  Amadbus,  a 
Swedish  poet  horn  in  the  parish  of  Asbo,  coun- 
ty of  Ohristianstad,  Jan.  19,  1790,  died  at  Up- 
sal,  July  21, 1856.  His  genius,  fostered  by  the 
influence  of  Mb  father,  a  worthy  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  by  ezceUent  educational  advan- 
tages at  linkdping  and  Upsal,  was  blended 
with  fervent  aspirations  for  uie  emancipation  of 
the  literature  of  his  country.  To  free  it  from 
the  i^ackles  of  French,  and  other  corrupt  influ- 
ences, was  the  amhition  which  haunted  him 
and  some  of  his  fellow-students  at  Upsal,  and 
found  vent  in  the  Aurora  association,  establish- 
ed by  them  in  1807,  and  in  a  periodical  called 
the  "  Phosphorus,'*  which  they  founded  a  few 
years  afterward.  Thus  he  had  abundant  op- 
portunities to  express  his  admiration  of  Grer- 
man  (especially  of  Schlegel  and  ScheUing),  and 
his  aversion  for  French,  and  modern  Swedish 
literature.  This  brought  him  into  direct  an- 
tagonism with  many  of  the  conservative  acade- 
micians, and  the  literary  feud  between  the  two 
parties  was  conducted  in  a  spirit  so  belligerent 
that  bitter  feehngs  began  to  destroy  the  peace 
of  Atterbom,  who,  by  his  remarkable  con- 
tributions to  the  ^'Phosphorus,"  occupied  a 
foremost  position,  and  had  to  bear  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  battle.  In  1817  he  sought  relief 
in  a  tour  to  Germany  and  Italy,  and  in  1819, 
on  hi9  return  to  his  native  country,  we  find  him 
officiating  as  German  teacher  of  Prince  Oscar, 
the  present  king  of  Sweden.  Subsequently,  he 
becune  connected,  as  professor,  witn  his  own 
alma  mater,  and  the  last  vestige  of  his  former 
opposition  disappeared  in  1889,  when  he  was 
received  as  member  of  the  same  academy, 
against  which  he  darted,  in  the  days  of  bis 
youth,  such  terrible  arrows  from  the  pages  of 
the  **  Phosphorus."  His  learning  took  a  wide 
range,  and  at  the  university  of  Upsal  we 
find  lum  successively  giving  instruction  in  his- 
tory, philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  finally,  in 
1885,  m  asthetios.  Among  his  satirical  con- 
tributions to  the  anti-academical  organ  of  his 
early  days,  a  drama,  in  prose,  entitled  Eimmar* 
handetj  or,  the  league  of  the  rhymers,  carried 
the  palm.  As  founder,  and  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Foeti»k  KaUnder  (poetic  almanac^ 
he  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  sasthetio 
culture  in  Sweden.  Some  of  his  most  exquisite 
productions,  as,  for  instance,  the  "  Flowers,"  ap- 
peared in  this  ahnanac.  He  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce sonnets  and  octaves  into  Swedish  poetry. 
His  lyrical  poems  are  contained  in  his  Samlade 


DikUf  (collected  poems),  published  at  Upasl, 
1886.  His  Shrifter  (confessions),  1  vol  1835, 
treat  of  history  and  philosophy.  To  blend  the 
spirit  of  religion  with  that  of  the  latter  Bcience 
was  the  aim  of  his  the<»iee.  The  most  impor> 
tant  of  his  other  works  deals  with  litenton 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  It  is  entitled 
SteTuia  Store  oeh  Skalder  (the  seers  and  poets 
of  Swed^),  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  his  most 
elaborate  production.  The  6th  and  last  Yolume 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1856. 

ATTEBBURT,  FsAKoia,  an  aooomplisbed 
prelate,  and  zealous  high  churchman  of  Eog- 
land,  and  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  politic 
troubles  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne,  aod 
George  I.,  bom  at  fiiddleton,  in  Backingbam- 
shire,  March  6,  1662,  ^ed  in  Paris,  Feb.  lo, 
1782.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
whence  he  was  elected  to  a  studentship  at 
Ohrist  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  each  of  these 
places  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  at- 
tainments, poetical  abilities,  and  imperioas  and 
aspiring  spirit  His  first  publication  was  a 
'Latin  version  of  Dry  den's  poem  of  "Absalom 
and  Achitophel,"  which  was  quickly  folloved 
by  an  edition  of  several  Latin  poems  bv  Italian 
authors.  In  1687  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  the  church  of  England,  then  perse- 
cuted by  James  II.,  and  denounced  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers.  The  title  of  his  work  was 
"  Considerations  on  the  spirit  of  Martin  Luther, 
and  the  Original  of  the  Reformation,''  in  an- 
swer to  a  tract  of  the  same  title  by  Walker,  the 
active  Catholic  master  of  university  college. 
This  work,  written  in  a  vigorous  rhetori- 
oal  style,  and  which  first  revealed  the  ao- 
thor's  command  of  contemptuous  invectire, 
is  nlnked  by  Bishop  Burnet  among  the  ablest 
defences  of  the  Protestant  religion.  After  the 
revolution  of  the  next  year,  Atterbnry,  thoo^ 
by  education  and  conviction  a  Jacobite,  and 
though  his  associations  at  Oxford  were  only 
with  high  tories,  and  high  churchmen,  yet  like 
many  other  persons  of  the  time  who  entertain 
ed  similar  views,  swore  fealty  to  the  govern- 
ment of  William  and  Mary.  He  soon  s)^  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  but  continued  his  resi- 
dence at  Oxford,  and  became  one  of  the  com- 
batants in  the  critical  warfare  which  was  waged 
between  Boyle  and  Bentiey,  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  about  the  epistles  of  Phalaris. 
Charles  Boyle,  a  student  of  Christ  Chorcb,  and 
a  nephew  of  the  philosopher  Bobert  fiojie, 
published  an  edition  of  what  were  termed  the 
letters  of  Phalaris,  an  inhuman  tyrant  of  A^* 
gentum  in  the  6th  century  before  our  era.  He 
provoked  the  notice  of  the  greatest  scholar  of 
the  age,  Richard  Bentiey,  by  an  uncourtews 
allusion  to  him  in  his  preface.  Bentiey  ic&ffor 
ingly  issued  a  small  dissertation,  in  which  he 
adduced  abundant  evidence  that  the  letters 
were  spurious,  that  their  Greek  was  palpably 
the  decorate  and  feeble  Greek  of  the  3d  or 
4th  century,  and  that  the  critical  apparatus  for- 
niahed  by  the  new  edition  was  entirely  worth- 
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lead.  Benfley  was  a  Cambridge  xnai^  and  his 
book  was  deemed  an  attack  upon  tbe  sobolar- 
ship  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  men  of 
that  college,  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  pow- 
erful in  the  professions,  in  politics,  in  society, 
all  joined  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  their  col- 
lege. The  name  of  Boyle  was  retained  upon 
the  title-page  of  the  answer  to  Bentley,  but  the 
work  itself  was  the  combined  effort  of  aU  the 
wit  and  all  the  learning  which  could  be  mus- 
tered among  the  alumni  of  Christ  Church. 
The  princip^  champion,  however,  was  Atter- 
bury,  and  Uiough  he  knew  but  little  Greek,  he 
yet  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  volume  in  so 
skilful  a  manner  that  he  was  esteemed  a  master 
of  dassical  learning.  Bentlev,  who  would 
hardly  have  pardon^  the  blunders  of  his  oppo- 
nents in  schoolboys,  found  himself  worsted  by 
their  intrepid  assertions,  brilliant  rhetoric,  and 
keen  and  ludicrous  personalities.  The  whigs 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
tones  of  Oxford,  the  Cambridge  men  would 
have  applauded  any  thing  which  looked  at  all 
like  a  victory  of  their  university,  but  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  the  public  was  in  praise  of  the 
performance  of  Atterbury.  Bentley  spent  2 
years  in  writing  an  answer,  which  will  always 
be  valuable  to  we  student  of  Grecian  antiquity, 
and  proved,  beyond  all  question,  that  Uiough 
Atterbury  wrote  finely,  he  was  yet  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  was  en- 
tirely wrong  on  every  point  involved  in  the  dis- 
cossion.  li^antime,  the  restless  and  ambitious 
mind  of  Atterbury  had  become  disgusted  with 
the  quiet  life  at  Oxford.  He  fdt  himself,  he 
said,  "made  for  another  scene,  and  another 
sort  of  conversation."  He  left  the  university  in 
1791,  and  began  to  preach  in  London,  where 
his  graceful  and  powerful  delivery,  and  clear 
andei^ant  style,  at  once  rendered  him  popu- 
lar, and  gained  for  him  an  appointment  as  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  William  and  Maiy.  His 
vehement  defence  of  high  church  doctrines  in- 
volved him,  during  the  next  10  years,  in  a 
series  of  controversies.  As  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation,  he  sought  to  raise 
the  power,  and  extend  the  privileges  of  this 
house,  and  to  make  it  more  independent  of  the 
civil  power  and  the  episcopal  order.  He  wrote 
nomerous  treatases  upon  the  subject,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  entitled  the  **  Rights, 
Powers,  and  Privileges  of  an  English  Convoca- 
tion, Stated  and  Vindicated,"  and  was  in  re- 
ply to  Dr.  Wake,  afterward  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. These  pieces  were  written  with  acri- 
mony, and  exhibit  all  the  artifices  of  ^e  con- 
troversialist^ but  their  ingenuity  and  ability 
were  ac^owledged  by  his  opponents,  Hoadley 
and  Burnet.  He  received  the  tnanks  of  the  lower 
house  of  convocation  for  his  services,  and  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  thouffh  he  was  not  then  of  sufll- 
cient  standing  to  have  obtuned  it  in  regular 
course.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he 
became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  her  mi^esty,  and 
2  years  afterward  dean  of  Carlisle.    Ihiring  the 


ascendency  of  tbe  whig  party,  he  was  indefati- 
gably  active  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation, 
of  which,  in  1710,  he  was  elected  prolocutor. 
In  1710  tne  famous  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  took 
place,  and  Atterbury  signally  displayed  his 
talents  in  turning  it  to  we  advantage  of  the 
tories.  He  was  thought  to  have  composed,  in 
great  part,  the  eloquent  speech  delivered  by 
Sacheverell  at  the  oar  of  the  house  of  lords. 
The  tory  party  now  had  in  its  service  the 
ablest  writers  of  the  time,  and  of  these  writers 
no  one  was  more  active  or  effective  than  At- 
terbury. Upon  the  change  of  ministry  which 
followed,  and  the  elevation  of  the  tories  to 
power,  he  was  rewarded  by  being  made  canon 
of  Exeter  cathedral,  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
chapel,  and  in  1712  dean  of  Christ  Church.  He 
was  welcomed  as  the  head  of  his  old  college 
with  every  mark  of  honor,  but  his  domineering 
and  contentious  spirit  soon  gave  great  dissatis- 
fkction.  His  early  friend,  Smalridge,  succeeded 
him  in  both  his  deaneries,  and  is  said  to  have 
complained  of  his  lot  in  being  obliged  to  carry 
water  to  extinguish  the  flames  which  Atterbury 
kindled.  The  latter  was  soon  removed  from 
Clirist  Church,  and  made  a  bishop,  as  his  ene- 
mies said,  because  he  was  so  bad  a  dean.  On 
Lord  Oxford's  recommendation,  he  was  promo- 
ted to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  to  which  the 
deanery  of  Westminster  was  then  attached.  He 
now  aspired  to  the  primacy,  and  had  a  vacancy 
occurred  at  this  time,  he  would  probably  have 
been  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
But  the  sudden  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  a  house  known  to  be  partial  to  the 
whigs,  disappointed  all  his  hopes  of  farther  ad- 
vancement In  the  moment  of  trepidation  after 
the  queen's  death,  he  besought  Bolingbroke 
and  Ormond  to  take  measures  for  establishing 
the  pretender  upon  the  throne,  and  offered  him- 
self to  proclaim  him,  in  full  canonicals,  at 
Charing-cross.  No  plan,  however,  had  been 
matured,  and  Atterbury,  who  alone  was  fear- 
less and  resolute,  declared,  with  indignation 
and  grie^  that  '*  never  was  better  cause  lost  for 
want  of  spirit"  He  was  received  with  distrust 
and  coolness  by  George  I.,  and  soon  evinced 
his  disaffection  by  refusing  to  sign  the  loyal 
declaration  of  the  bishops  during  the  rebellion 
in  1716.  At  the  same  time  he  employed  all 
his  eloquence  in  the  house  of  lords  in  opposing 
the  measures  of  the  court  and  ministry,  and 
drew  up  some  of  the  most  violent  protests 
against  them.  He  also  wrote  sparkling  and 
bitter  pamphlets  for  popular  distribution.  Long 
suspected  of  having  plotted  for  the  restoration 
of  the  ^ected  family,  and  of  having  been,  at 
least,  in  indirect  communication  with  them,  he 
now  engaged  directly  in  a  correroondence  with 
the  pretender.  He  waschargea  by  a  secret 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons  with  being 
concerned  in  a  plan  for  domestic  insurrection 
and  foreign  invasion.  The  scheme  was  well 
matured,  but  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  government  through  the  regent  oi 
Fruioe.    The  evidence  against  him  was  deem- 
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ed  niffioiait  to  fustier  Lis  arrest  and  oommittal 
to  the  Tower,  Aug.  24, 1722,  amid  much  popa- 
lar  excitement.  In  the  following  3Iaroh  a  bill 
c^  pains  and  penalties  was  bron^t  against  him, 
having  for  its  object  his  deposition  and  banish- 
ment. This  bill  passed  the  commons  without 
much  discussion,  tne  bishop  making  no  defence 
in  that  house,  but  the  contest  in  the  house  of 
k>rds  was  long  and  sharp.  Atterbury  there 
spoke  for  the  lut  time  in  nis  own  defence,  and 
lus  powerful  and  touching  eloqaence,  and 
firm  demeanor,  produced  a  great  ewdcL  When 
the  house  diviaed,  there  were  48  against,  and 
88  for  the  bilL  and  on  Majr  27,  the  king,  it  is 
said,  reluctanuT  signed  it.  That  Atterbury 
was  guilty  of  um  crimes  charged  against  him 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  has  be^me  we  general 
oi>inion  that  the  matter  was  judged  at  the  time 
with  partisan  vehemence,  and  that  though  the 

Eroo&  which  were  adduced  against  him  might 
ave  been  sufficient  legally  to  convict  him,  yet 
some  of  the  andent  forms,  designed  to  guard 
political  trials,  were  di^ensed  with.  Atter- 
bury received  the  news  of  his  fate  with  forti- 
tude and  composure,  and  took  an  affecting  leave 
of  the  friends  whom  he  loved.  On  the  next  day, 
Jnue  18,  he  was  embarked  on  board  a  man-of- 
war,  and  conveyed  to  Calais.  Nearly  every 
court  of  Europe  was  occupied  with  the  schemes 
of  the  pretender,  and  Atterbury  became  his 
ablest  and  not  least  active  partisan.  After  re- 
ading a  short  time  at  Brussels,  he  fixed  his 
abode  at  Paris,  where  he  consoled  himself  in 
corresponding  with  eminent  men  of  letters,  and 
became  the  most  discreet  and  efficient  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  Yet  James 
was  not  wise  enough  to  put  all  confidence  in  his 
surpassinff  genius^  and  Atterbury  had  too  much 
spirit  to  be  willing  to  continue  ooonsels  which 
passed  nnheeded.  He  quitted  Paris,  and  re- 
sided for  nearly  2  years  in  the  south  of  France, 
cheered  by  the  heme  of  a  visit  from  lus  beloved 
daughter,  Mrs.  Morice,  who  was  langnishing 
under  consumption,  but  for  whom  a  milder 
climate  was  prescribed.  The  anxious  wish  of 
the  daughter  to  see  her  father  once  more  before 
she  died  was  vouchsafed  her.  She  met  him  at 
Toulouse^  was  able  to  ahare  his  conversation  a 
few  hoots,  but  died  in  his  arms  the  same  night 
Atterbuiy  hardly  recovered  from  the  heavv  af- 
fliction. He  was  recalled  in  1780  to  Pans  by 
the  pretender,  and  again  exerted  himself  in 
behalf  of  a  desperate  cause,  but  his  stormy  life 
was  near  its  close.  At  this  time  he  published 
one  of  his  most  admirable  letters  in  rerarence  to 
a  charge  made  against  his  edition  of  Lord 
Olarendon^s  history,  that  noble  product  of  the 
old  monarchy,  from  which  he  had  derived  his 
own  principles  of  loyalty.  He  alluded  to  the 
coincidence  that  he  and  Clarendon  were  the 
only  2  subjects  of  England  who  had  been  Ima- 
khed  and  deprived,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  all 
intercourse  with  their  countrymen.  He  lived 
but  a  few  weeks  after  this,  and  his  body  waa 
permitted  to  be  brought  to  England  and  buried 
m  Westminster  abbey.    Bishop  Atterbury  was 


pvobably  iatoiw  in  talents  t<^  no  oos  of  hii 
contemporaries.  Few  men  have  ever  vritten 
the  English  language  with  greater  pnritj  or 
strength.  He  cheriwed,  while  it  was  in  hn 
power,  the  society  of  the  best  poetsof  his  tiin^ 
and  his  counsels  and  conversation  wore  es- 
teemed and  sought  by  them.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Milton,  before  the  merits  of  tiiat  poet 
had  been  generally  recognised.  Pope  tiinsd- 
ludes  to  him : 

How  plMfltaff  Attertmrj^  uotbw  hour, 

How  shiBod  Ais  8oal  onoonqoered  in  th«  towu  I 

In  his  political  views  he  steadily  opposed  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover;  and  after 
taking  the  oath  to  that  house,  he  yet  intrined 
and  conspired  for  its  overthrow.  Tho«^  k 
his  political  career  and  his  conduct  in  oontro- 
versy  he  was  often  impetuous  and  intempente^ 
yet  his  gentleness  in  congenial  society,  and  hn 
devoted  love  to  his  daughter,  shed  a  mildBr 
light  around  his  character. 

ATT£RSE£,or  KawMiraaTO,  a  lake  in  opper 
Austria.  12  miles  in  length  from  north  to  soiitlt, 
and  8  in  width.  It  liea  40  miles  8.  W.  from 
Lintc  From  its  northern  extremity  flows  the 
river  Ager. 

ATTIA  LEX,  a  law  proposed  by  the  Bonua 
tribune,  Titus  Attius  Labienus,  64  B.  C,  that 
the  Boman  people,  and  not  the  priesthood, 
should  have  the  power  of  appointing  to  the  va- 
cant pontificate. 

ArriO,  pertaining  to  Attica  in  Greece,  or 
its  principal  city,  Athens,  a  term  denoting 
the  possession  of  the  qualities  for  which  the 
Athenians  were  remarkable,  as  Attic  wit,  or 
Attic  salt,  Attic  style,  Attic  faith.-Anio 
Babb,  the  base  of  a  column,  used  in  the  looifi 
and  Corinthian  orders,  and  by  some  architects 
in  the  Doric. — ^Axno  Obdsb,  a  kind  of  orda, 
used  over  a  larger  order,  to  complete  the  build- 
ing, never  wiui  colnmns,  but  with  ante  or 
small  pilasters.— Attio  Si>obt,  the  upper  stoij 
of  a  house  with  small  windows^  eiuwr  in  or 
above  the  cornice. 

ATTIOA,  the  name  of  a  triangular  peniDsnii 
in  southern  Greece,  containing  about  1,000 
square  miles.  *  Its  east  side  Ib  bounded  br  tho 
i£g8dan  Bea,  the  west  by  the  garonic  6o]{  aod 
the  north  by  the  mountfuns  which  separate  it 
from  Boeotia  and  Megaiis,  viz. :  the  Citbsroi 
and  the  (Enean  range,  or  the  OeraU  m 
Fames,  which  terminates  at  the  sea  oa  thi 
east  From  these  mountains  branches  extend 
into  the  interior,  dividing  the  territoiy  io^ 
6  plidns.  ^galeoa  extends  from  Faroes  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Elensts,  and  vith 
the  Cerata  forms  the  Eleusinian  and  Tbriasun 
plain.  Fentelicus,  branching  from  FuDesa&d 
Hymettus,  separated  from  Fentelicus  by  a  otf- 
row  valley,  bounds  the  plain  of  Athens  «» 
the  east  and  south-east.  Fames  on  the  north, 
and  .^^eos  and  the  8aronic  Gulf  on  the  w^ 
South  of  Fentelicus,  and  east  of  Hymettos,  li^ 
the  Mesogtsa,  a  midland  rei^on,  partly  a  p^ 
and  partly  a  tract  of  "n4T^^ftt?"g  suiiaoe.  ^f^ 
plain  of  Marathon^  forming  part  of  theDiacri% 
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Hob  in  the  norOi-eart  angle  of  Aitioa,  bounded 
by  Parnee  and  Penteliotui  on  the  north-west, 
and  Bonth-west,  and  \>j  the  sea  on  the  east 
The  Paralia,  or  ooast  district,  embraoes  the 
sonthem  portion  of  Attica,  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Zoster  on  the  west  round  the  foreland 
ofSaninmtoBranronontheeast.   The  Hoe  of 
coast  firom  Oerata  to  apoint  north  of  Marathon, 
is  abont  120  miles.    It  is  included  between 
^ly"  and  SSJo  north  lat,  and  41^<>  and  42^'> 
east  long,  from  Greenwich.    Attica  terminates 
south  in  a  monntainoas  region,  ancientij  called 
Laorinm,  fiunons  for  its  silver  mines.    It  is  dis- 
tributed into  5  natural  divisionfl)  the  Eleosinian 
and  Thriasian  plain,  the  Athenian  plain,  the 
Diaona  or  highlands,  with  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, the  Mesoma  or  midland,  and  the  Paralia, 
•  or  searcoast.    The  principal  rivers  in  Attica, 
never  more  than  small  streams,  are  the  Oephis- 
sos,  north  of  Athens,  mnning  across  the  plain 
in  a  south-west  direction,  the  sources  of  which 
areinPamesandPentelicos;  the  Ilissus,  whose 
sources  are  in  Hymettus,  running  south  of 
Athena,  in  a  south-west  direction.   Two  or  three 
small  atreama  flow  hito  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
coast,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  Erasinos. 
The  soil  of  the  tillable  parts  of  Attica,  though 
thin  and   li^ht,  was  in  ancient  times  made 
very  productive.    It  is  less  so  now,  partly  on 
account  of  defective  agriculture,  and  partiy 
because  the  trees  have  been  so  general^  de- 
s^yod,  that  the  supply  of  moisture  is  greatiy 
diminished,  and  the  streams  have  shrunk  con- 
siderably  within    their   original   dimensions. 
Mt.  Pentelicus  produced  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  excellent  marble,  and  its  quarries  fur- 
nished the  materials  for  the  principal  structures 
in  Athens.    They  have  been  reckoned  in  re- 
cent times,  and  a  part  of  the  kind's  palace  is 
of  Pentelic  marble.    Marble  was  luso  procured 
from  Hymettus^  and   from    Eleusis.     Beside 
min  and  vegetables,  Attica  produced  grapes, 
figs,  and  olives,  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
delicious   honey  of  Mt  Hymettus;    but  she 
^ras  obliged  to  depend  on  foreign  supplies  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  consumed  by 
the  inhabitants.    The  commercial  genius  of  the 
Athenians,  early  developed  by  their  situation, 
by  the  maritime  tastes  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  excellent  silver  currency  furnished  from 
the  mines  of  Laurium,  and  wisely  midntained 
in  its  purity,  made  the  importation  of  articles 
of  necessity  and  luxury   easy.    The  port  of 
Piraeus  was  one  of  the   busiest  commercial 
cities  in    the   ancient    world.     The   ancient 
Athenians  were  very   fond  of  country   life, 
and  Attica  was  covered  with  pleasant  dwell- 
ings, well-cultivated  farms,  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens.   The  economy  of  a  well-regulated  Attic 
household  is  charmingly  described  bv  Xenophon, 
in   the  sketch  of  Ischomachus.    It  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  Athens,  that  the 
communities  or  towns  of  Attica  were  early 
united  under  one  constitution.    Athens  was  the 
capital;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were 
politiGajly  dtizens  of  Athens,  haying  a  right  to 


assemble  in  the  dty  and  take  part  in  the  politi- 
cal, judicial,  and  legislative  proceedings  there. 
The  oldest  communities  of  Attica  were  Oe- 
cropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epacria,  Decelia,  Eleusis, 
Apbidna,  Thoricus,  Brauron,  Oytherua,  Sphet- 
tus,  Oephissia  and  Phalerus.  Another  dirision 
was  that  into  the  4  Ionic  tribes,  which,  under 
various  names,  existed  to  the  time  of  Qia- 
thenes,  who  reorganized  the  popular  body  into 
10  tribes,  bearing  the  names  of  Erecbtheis, 
jEgeis,  Pandionis,  Leontis,  Acamantis,  (Sneis, 
Oecropis,  Hippothoontis,  .^^antis  and  Antioclus, 
from  ten  of  the  ancient  heroes.  In  807  B.  0« 
the  number  was  increased  to  12,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Antigonias,  and  Demetrias,  in 
honor  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  Antigo- 
nias was  afterward  changed  into  Ptolen^ 
and  Demetrias  into  Attalis.  In  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  the  Hadrianis  was  added  to  the  12, 
in  gratefhl  acknowledgment  of  his  benefiiic- 
tions  to  Athens.  The  ^bes  were  divided  into 
demes  (see  article  on  Athens),  small  local  divi« 
sions,  of  which  the  number  differed  at  different 
timee^  174,  according  to  Btrabo,  havins  been 
mentioned  by  Polemo,  a  writer  of  uie  8d 
century  B.  0.  About  160  names  are  known, 
and  the  pontion  of  a  considerable  number  of 
them  is  ascertained.  Both  tribes  and  demes 
had  their  local  and  their  special  affiurs,  iiHth 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  no 
particular  concern.  In  all  official  documents 
It  was  the  custom  to  add  to  the  name  of  a  citi* 
zen  that  of  his  father  in  the  genitive  case,  and 
an  adverb,  designating  the  deme  to  whicn  he 
belonged.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  tribe 
was  subjoined. — ^The  population  of  ancient  At- 
tica has  been  varioudy  estimated.  According 
to  the  carefU  computation  of  Boeckh,  the 
whole  numbei^  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  809  B.  0.,  was  600,000,  of  whom  abont 
186,000  were  free,  and  the  remainder  were 
slaves,  making  the  woportion  of  slaves  to  the 
fi«e  nearly  4  to  1.  During  the  Roman  period, 
Attica  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  the  capital. 
Eminent  personagea  belonging  to  the  nobility  of 
Borne,  were  fond  or  having  country  residences 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  condition  of  Attica  was  but  imperfectly 
known.  It  formed  part  of  the  Thema  of  Hellas, 
in  the  Bysantine  empire.  During  the  Prankish 
donunation  it  was  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
dukes  of  Athens.  When  Greece  was  conquered 
by  Mohammed  11.,  in  1456,  Attica,  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  was  subjected  to  the  burthens 
of  the  administrative  system  of  the  Turks.  The 
Timariot  system  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Attica.  The  plain  of  Athens, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  article  on  that  city,  was 
often  the  battle-ground  of  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  population  of  Attica  was  greatiy 
diminished.  Since  the  regstablishraent  of  or- 
der in  the  country,  and  the  orffanization  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hellas,  and  especially  since  the  city 
of  Athens  became  the  capital  of  the  country, 
the  population  has  made  decided  progress, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  has 
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been  brought  under  agrkmltorftl  operationA. 
Attioa  and  Bodotift  fonn  one  of  the  ten  vo/mm 
or  departments,  into  which  the  kingdom  is 
dividea,  and  Attica  is  a  diocese.  The  popuk- 
tion  of  the  nome,  in  1855,  was  95,229,  of  whom 
considerably  more  than  half  most  have  belong- 
ed to  Attica.  Modern  Attica  includes  Megaris, 
and  the  islands  of  i£gina  and  Salamis.  The  prin- 
dpal  places,  beside  Athens,  are  Firssns,  Liope- 
tL  Marcoponlo,  Eeratia,  Marathona,  Ealamo, 
Marasi,  Menidhi,  Ohassia,  Leosina(Eleasis),  Yilia, 
Megara,  Eolonri  (Salamis),  ^gina  (in  the  isl- 
and), .Ajogistri.  The  climate  of  Attica  is  moder- 
ate and  healthfid.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
is  generally  somewhat  barren,  but  there  are 
extensive  olive  groves,  north  of  Athens,  and 
parts  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  tolerably 
well  wooded.  Early  in  the  spring,  however, 
there  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  outburst  of 
plants  and  flowers,  up  to  the  very  sur&ce  of  the 
Acropolis.  Attica  still  produces  excellent  wheat 
olives,  grapes,  and  Hymettian  honey;  and 
might  be  made  by  a  Judicious  system  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  wise  employment  of  capital,  as  pro- 
ductive as  in  ancient  times;  so  that  iosteaa  of 
60,000,  it  might  support  500,000  inhabitants. 
The  peasantry  are,  however,  an  henest  and  sim- 
ple-hearted race ;  not  yet  well  educated,  or  at  all 
skiiful  as  tillers  of  the  earth.  They  have  none  of 
the  modem  improvements  on  their  littie  farms, 
and  few  of  the  conveniences  of  civilization  in 
tiieir  houses  or  huts.  But  efforts  are  making, 
which  must,  in  a  few  years,  be  successful,  to 
diffase  among  them  practical  information,  and 
to  raise  their  condition  in  respect  to  the  com- 
forts, if  not  the  luxuries  of  life. 

ATTIOUS  HERODES,  TraERiTO  CLAunrcs,  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  accomplishments, 
bom  during  the  reign  of  Trijan,  at  Marathon, 
and  hence  called  Marathonius.  He  claimed  de- 
scent from  Gecrops  and  Miltiades,  though,  in 
his  fieither^stime,  his  £unily,  through  misfortune, 
had  fallen  into  poverty  and  obscurity,  from 
which  they  were  suddenly  raised  by  the  acci- 
dental finding  of  a  great  treasure.  Through  this 
means  the  father  of  Atticus  was  enabled  to  se- 
cure for  his  son  the  services  of  the  best  teach- 
ers, and  so  well  did  Atticus  profit  by  their  in- 
stractions  that  he  became  renowned  for  his 
learning  and  ability,  and  obtained,  finally,  the 
office  of  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Titus  Antoninus. 
He  studied  rhetoric  under  Scopelian  wi^  such 
success  as  to  win  for  himself  the  surnames  of 
the  ''  Tongue  of  the  Greeks,"  and  the  ''Zing 
of  Eloquence ; ''  but  his  literary  remains  faU 
to  attest  the  fiune  conferred  by  these  titied. 
During  a  portion  of  his  life  he  held  public  of- 
fice, being  at  one  time  eponymos  of  Athens,  at 
another  holding  the  prefecture  of  the  free  cities 
of  Asia.  While  in  these  positions  he  used  his 
immense  wealth  to  oonstroct  costly  public  baths, 
canals,  and  public  buildings.  He  married  An- 
na Begilla,  a  Roman  lady,  upon  the  occasion  of 
whose  death  he  carried  the  demonstration  of 
his  grief  so  far  as  to  overlay  all  the  bright  col- 
ors of  his  house  with  black  Lesbian  marble. 


An  inaoription  npon  a  statue  erected  by  Atticv 
to  her  memoiy  excited  much  discoBnoii 
among  the  antiquarians  of  the  17th  oentory. 
— ^TiTUs  PoMPONius,  a  Roman  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  has  come  down  to  posteritj 
as  one  of  the  most  honorable,  high-br^  un- 
selfish, and  truly  cultivated  men  of  that 
nation.  Bom  109  B.  0.,  he  was  a  oontempon- 
ry  of  Oicero.  During  the  dvil  wars  betweea 
Bylhi  and  Marius  he  spent  about  20  years  ia 
Athens,  and  thus  perfectiy  mastered  the  Qr&k 
language,  rendering  many  services  to  the  A^e< 
nians,  who  raised  statues  in  his  honor;  benoe 
his  surname  Atticus.  Recalled  by  Sylla  in  the 
year  68  B.  0.,  he  resided  in  Rome,  and  vas 
celebrated  for  his  hospitality,  numberiog  among 
his  friends  such  men  as  Hortensins,  Pompej, 
GsBsar,  Bratus,  and  above  all  Cicero.  Agrippa, 
friend  of  Augustus,  married  Atticos's  dangbter. 
He  had  no  ambition,  never  accepted  the  bi^ 
offices  proffered  him;  made  a  generous  use  of 
his  great  wealth,  during  the  civil  wars  was 
able  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  all  part^ 
and  died  at  the  age  of  77,  starving  himself  to 
death  to  avoid  other  physical  sofferings.  He 
possessed  a  very  extensive  library,  and  empb/' 
ed  his  slaves  to  copy  MSS.,  selling  the  copies. 
His  annals,  a  general  history,  extendiog  oyer 
700  vears,  are  mghly  prized  by  classical  writ^ 
but  have  not  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote 
several  other  works,  as  the  *^  History  of  Eds- 
trions  Roman  Families,^^  one  on  tiie  eoDsoIate 
of  Cicero,  all  of  which  are  lostw  His  name  bas 
been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Cicero,  and  by  a  biograpb; 
written  by  Cornelius  Nepos. 

ATTIGNT,  a  very  old  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  N.  E.  France,  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  river  Aisne.  Though  compara- 
tively unknown,  it  had  a  great  importance  un- 
der the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  Idnga, 
being  the  summer  residence  of  some  of  tbem. 
Here  it  was  that  the  successor  of  CharlemagDe, 
the  emperor  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  had  to  sab- 
mit  to  a  public  penance,  in  expiation  of  thd 
death  of  his  nephew  Benuu^  king  of  Italj. 

ATTILA,  called  by  the  ancient  German 
Etzsl,  in  the  Ha^ar  language  Atzel,  son  of 
Mountzouk,  was  a  Hun,  of  royal  lineage.  In  A.D. 
434,  with  Bleda,  his  brother,  he  succeeded  Boaa, 
their  nude,  in  the  leadership  of  their  people. 
The  Huns  at  that  time  were  established  in  Pas* 
nonia,  and  extended  over  ancient  Scythiaor 
Sarmatia  to  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  Tbe  3 
brothers  threatened  to  invade  the  eastern  em- 
pire, whose  emperor,  Theodosius  H^  obtainw 
peace  only  by  a  heavy  ransom.  Very  soon  the 
power  of  these  barbarians  came  to  be  tcm^ 
felt  in  both  Asia  and  Europe.  Attila  assured 
the  Huns  that  he  had  discovered  the  svord  of 
their  god,  with  which  he  was  to  pro«^^  .^ 
them  the  dominion  of  the  world.  He  called 
himself  the  Scource  of  God,  and  his  subje^ 
looked  on  him  with  superstitious  awe.  In  ^ 
he  ordered  the  murder  of  his  brother,  as  a  dic- 
tate of  the  divine  will,  and  tiie  fratricide  was 
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celebrated  as  a  Tiotory.    In  a  short  time  lie  ex- 
tended  bis  sway  over  conotless  tribes  of  Ger- 
many and  Scytiiia,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
sea.    The  Ostrogoths,  Yandala,  Gepidao,  He- 
mli,  Raggians  or  Northern  Slavi,  and  the  Slavi 
of  the  Danube,  with  many  Oancasian,  and  trans- 
Yolgians  and  northern  Ajsiatio  nomads,  obeyed 
him.    It  is  even  said  that  he  concluded  an  al- 
liance wiUi  a  Chinese  emperor.    He  invaded 
Persia,  bat  being  defeated  in  the  plains  of 
Armenia,  he  turned  toward  the  eastern  empire. 
With  an  army,  which  is  said  to  have  counted 
700,000  men,  mostly  cavalry,  he  overran  Bly- 
ria  and  all  the  region  between  the  Black  sea 
and  the  Adriatic.    Theodosius  II.  was  over- 
powered in  8  snccessive  battles,  and  Oonstanti- 
nople  owed  its  escape  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
harbarians  in  the  art  of  sieges.    Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece  were  devastated,  and  more 
than  70  of  the  most  flonrishing  cities  destroyed. 
Theodosios  obtained  peace  again  only  by  an 
enormous   ransom.    Ohryaaphins^  one  of  the 
eunnohs,  and  minister  of  the  imperial  conrt^ 
bribed  Xdekon,  a  companion  of  Attila,  to  mur- 
der him*    Bat  the  murderer  confessed  his  pur- 
pose, and  Oonstantinople  trembled  in  fear  of 
Attila*s  revenge,    who,  however,  only  over- 
whelmed the  emperor  with  bitter  reproaches 
for  his  treachery,  and  demanded  the  head  of 
the  minister.    About  451  Attila  turned  west 
toward  Gaul.    With  a  countless  army  of  barba- 
rian tribes,  each   led  by  its  own   chief^  he 
marched  through  Germany,  where,  among  others, 
a  tribe  of  the  Franks  Joined  him,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  the  Mosel,  and  the  Seine,  ravaging  coun- 
tries and  destroying  cities.    Leaving  Paris  un- 
harmed, he  reached  the  Loire,  and  encamped 
under  tihe  walls  of  Orleans.    The  inhabitants, 
encoarsgedby  their  bishop,  Anianus,  resisted  the 
first  attacks  of  the  assailants,  and  were  soon  re- 
lieved, on  June  14,  by  the  approach  of  the  army 
of  Aetius,  the  commander  of  the  Romans,  wiUi 
their  allies,  the  Visigoths,  under  their  king,  Theo- 
doric ;  the  Franks,  under  Meroveus,  the  fiurgun- 
dians,  the  Alani,  and  other  barbarians.    Attila 
retired  into  Champagne,  and  took  his  stand  in  the 
Catalaunian  plain^  where  Ohalons-on-the-Mame 
is  now  situated.    Here  he  fortified  his  camp,  sur- 
rounding  it  with  a  breastwork  of  wagons. 
Attila  consulted  the  soothsayers,  and  their  an- 
swer was  that  he  would  lose  the  battle,  but  the 
enemy  would  lose  their  chiet  Not  daunted  by  the 
prophecy,  Attila  addressed  to  his  companions  a 
glowing  speech,  pointing  to  their  enemies,  and 
especially  to  the  Goths,  who,  as  he  said,  had 
fleid  before  the  Huns  from  one  end  of  £urope 
to  the  other.    He  spoke  of  their  share  in  toe 
glorious  deeds  before  them,  and  of  tiie  rewards 
awaiting  the  victors.    The  Huns  vociferously 
demanded  to  be  led  on,  and  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  their  enemies,  following  AttiliL  who 
was  the  first  to  throw  his  javelin.    Botn  the 
armies  fought  with  incre^ble  rage  and  obsti- 
nacy.    Finally,  the  lines  of  the  Romans  began 
to  }ield,  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  was  slain, 
and  the  Huns  were  almost  sore  of  victory.    At 


this  moment  Thorismund,  son  of  Theodoric, 
who  commanded  a  reserve  on  some  neighbor- 
ing heights,  hurled  down  his  troops  with  such 
fury  that  the  Huns,  pressed  on  all  sides,  could 
scarcely  reach  their  camp.  There  Attila  or- 
dered all  his  treasures  to  be  put  in  a  heap,  and 
determined  to  burn  himself  on  the  pile  at  the 
last  extremity.  This  was  the  most  murderous 
battle  ever  known  in  European  history ;  it  was 
fought  in  the  last  days  of  June,  and  is  recorded 
as  the  battle  of  peoples  (Volkerschlaeht),  A 
small  rivulet,  running  through  the  plain,  was 
swollen  to  a  mighty  torrent  of  blood,  in  which 
the  combatants  quenched  their  thirst ;  160,000 
men  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  It  was  said 
that  the  spirits  of  the  slain  continued  in  the  air 
their  furious  struggle,  a  legend  which  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  the  German 
Kaulbach.  The  victors  did  not,  however,  push 
their  cood  fortune  to  the  extreme.  Attila  re- 
treated toward  Germanv,  harassed  only  in  his 
rear  and  flanks  by  the  Merovean  Franks. 
Gatherinff  fresh  hosts  the  following  year,  At- 
tila invaded  Italy.  He  said  he  had  come  to 
take  as  his  bride  Honoria,  sister  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.,  who  had  sent  to  him  a  wed* 
ding-ring,  urging  him  to  daim  her,  and  half  of 
the  empire  as  her  dowry.  The  emperor  was 
frightened,  and  vain  proved  the  prayers  and 
offers  of  his  ambassadors.  Attila  destroyed  the 
cities  of  Aquileia,  Padua  Vicenza,  Verona,  Ber- 
gamo, Goncordiai,  whose  houseless  fugitives 
found  refuge  in  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  found^  Venice.  The  Huns  passed  into 
Liguria  or  Lombardy,  and  pillaged  Pavia  and 
Milan,  and  Attila  established  his  camp  ia  the 
plains  of  Ambulea,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mincio  and  the  Po,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua. 
Nothing  could  have  prevented  him  from  over- 
running the  rest  of  Italy.  In  this  camp  he  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  emperor  and  from 
the  Romans,  headed  by  the  pope  Leo  I.  The 
sanctity  of  the  pope  is  said  to  have  impressed 
him,  and  the  chroniclers  say  the  spirits  of  the 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  appeared  to  him  with 
menaces,  a  legend  immortalized  by  Raphael. 
It  is  said,  likewise,  that  the  companions  of  Attila 
were  awed  by  the  example  of  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  had  died  shortly  after  having  pil- 
laged Rome,  and  fearing  the  same  fate  for  their 
chief^  advised  him  not  to  advance  toward  the 
holy  city.  In  July,  A.  D.  452,  Attila  having  con- 
cluded a  truce,  returned  to  the  Danube,  medi- 
tating for  the  next  year  a  new  invasion  of  the 
eastern  empire,  or,  as  some  maintain,  a  return  to 
Italy.  But  he  died  in  453  in  his  capital  or  camp 
in  Pannonia,  the  night  after  his  nuptials  with  the 
beautifid  Ildico,  whom  he  had  married  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  wives  he  already  possessed. 
The  courtiers  found  him  in  the  mornmg  struck 
by  apoplexy,  and  at  his  feet  the  weeping  and 
desolated  spouse.  His  body  was  put  in  a  coffin 
of  iron,  over  which  was  one  of  silver,  and  a  third 
of  gold.  He  was  buried  secretly  at  night  to- 
gether with  a  mass  of  treasure  and  arms,  and  the 
prisoners  who  dog  the  grave  were  killed.    The 
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Hans,  also,  made  fearful  inoiaions  in  their  fa<)efl, 
aaying  that  such  a  hero  should  be  wept  with 
blood.  In  person  Attila  was  short,  with  a  broad 
chest,  large  misshapen  head,  smal]^  deepnset  and 
pieroing  eyes,  flat  nose,  and  tawny  complexion* 
His  movements  were  imposing  and  menacing; 
bis  voice  powerful  but  agreeable.  He  was  by 
tarns  sincere  and  hypocritical,  temperate  and 
dissolute,  humane  and  crnel,  just  and  unjust  ac- 
cording to  his  interests,  brave  but  not  reckless, 
deep  in  his  schemes,  quick  in  execution,  un- 
daunted, unscrupulous,  irreligious,  and  terrible 
in  his  wrath,  His  camp,  capitoJ,  or  castle,  called 
Etzelburg,  was  situated,  according  to  all  proba- 
bility, on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Buda,  in  Hun- 
gary. It  was  an  immense  edifice  of  wood,  with 
numerous  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
planks.    The  celebrated  collection  of  G^erman 

Soems,  known  as  the  Ifiebelungen^  is  mainly 
evoted  to  Etzel  or  Attila,  and  to  the  feasts 
and  pastimes  of  his  court,  where  the  barbarian 
kings  of  various  tribes  resided.  The  passage 
of  Attila  through  European  history  marks  the 
great  movement  of  the  northern  nations  pre- 
vious to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  world. 
Whole  tribes  changed  their  residence,  and  active 
regions  became  solitudes,  and  new  occupants 
poured  into  them.  The  empire  of  Attila  broke 
mto  pieces  after  his  death,  his  successors  and 
companions  throwing  dice  for  the  possession 
of  the  various  countries  and  nations. 

ATTIRET,  Jban  Disina,  a  French  Jesuit 
and  painter,  born  at  Dole,  in  the  province  of 
Franche  Oomt6,  France,  in  1702,  died  at  Pekin. 
China,  in  1768.  He  learned  the  principles  oi 
his  art  from  his  father,  and  had  already  pro- 
duced some  good  pictures,  when  he  entered  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits  at  Avignon.  In  1787  he 
went  to  Pekin  to  pursue  his  art,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  French  Jesuit  missionary  stationed 
there,  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor,  Eee 
Lung,  to  execute  numerous  commissions.  Here 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
produced  an  immense  number  of  paintings  and 
drawings,  mostly  in  water  colors,  many  of 
which  are  valuable  from  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  depict  Chinese  physiognomy,  dress, 
and  habits,  as  well  as  triumphs,  festivals,  and 
processions,  of  an  exclusively  national  charac- 
ter* A  series  of  drawings,  representing  battles, 
in  which  the  imperial  forces  had  been  success- 
ful, were  sent  to  France  to  be  engraved,  and  so 
gratified  the  emperor  that  he  appointed  the 
artist  a  nmndarin,  a  dignity  whic^  he  de- 
clined. 

ATTLEBOROUGH,  a  township  of  Bristol 
county,  Mass.,  81  miles  S.  S.  K  of  Boston,  and 
11  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  It  has 
veiy  extensive  manufactures  of  jewelry,  printed 
calicoes,  metal  buttons,  and  docks,  for  which 
there  is  abundant  water-power  by  Mill  river, 
which  intersects  the  town.  It  has  a  bank  and 
insurance  office.    Pop.  in  1855,  6,451. 

ATTOOK,  a  fortified  town  of  Sinde  on  the 
river  Indus.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Af- 
ghans, but  was  seized  by  RuigeetSingh,  andafter 


his  deaih  and  the  conquest  of  Sinde  by  the  Brit- 
ish, it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  It  is  a 
place  of  military  importance,  from  having  been  in 
all  ages  the  croanng  place  of  the  Indus,  which  is 
here  800  feet  wide,  of  great  depth,  and  with  a 
strong  current  By  this  route  invaders  of  India 
from  the  N.  W.  have  made  their  way  into  the 
great  peninsula.  Nadir  Shah,  Timonr,  and  Alex- 
ander crossed  at  Attock. 

ATTORNEY,  one  who  acts  in  the  place  of 
another.  An  attomey-at-law  is  one  who  acts 
for  another  in  a  suit  at  law,  his  office  being 
similar  to  that  of  procurator  or  proctor  in  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  Formerly  every  anitor 
was  obliged  to  appear  in  person  to  prosecute  or 
defend  a  suit,  and  this  is  still  the  law  in  crim- 
inal cases  in  England ;  but  in  civil  causes  it  be- 
came the  usage  to  appoint  an  attomey  to  appear 
in  the  place  of  the  party,  which  was  done  by 
what  was  called  a  warrant  of  attorney.  No 
one  but  a  person  having  legal  capacity  could 
appear  by  attorney.  An  infant,  married  wo- 
man, idiot,  or  lunatic^  was  not  deemed  com- 
petent to  exercise  the  discretion  of  making 
the  appointment.  There  were  several  impor- 
tant legal  incidents  to  the  office  of  the  attorney : 
1.  Attorneys  were  recognized  as  officers  of  the 
courts  in  which  they  were  admitted  to  practice, 
and  were  held  amenable  directly  to  the  courts 
for  any  misconduct.  2.  They  were  also  en- 
titled to  certain  privileges,  as  exemption  from 
serving  on  juries,  from  arrest  on  civil  process 
during  the  sitting  of  any  court  imon  which  they 
were  actually  attending.  8.  The  relation  of 
attorney  and  client  was  hold  to  be  confidential, 
so  that  the  attorney  was  precluded  from  testi- 
fymg  to  any  private  communication  made  by 
the  client  in  relation  to  his  business,  and  this 
was  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  the  client, 
which  the  attorney  haa  no  right  to  waive  for 
him.  4.  So  the  attorney  was  by  statute  pro- 
hibited from  exacting  any  other  fees  than  those 
prescribed  by  law.  5.  Attorneys  were  prohib- 
ited from  engaging  in  suits  upon  speculation, 
that  is,  for  a  part  of  what  should  be  recovered, 
and  also  from  buying  up  claims  to  prosecute* 
These  English  statutes  have  been  substantially 
reSnacted  in  this  country  in  all  the  states,  but  in 
New  York  some  important  modifications  have 
been  recently  made:  1.  An  attorney  may 
make  an  agreement  with  his  client  for  a  com- 
pensation, at  a  different  rate  from  what  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  fee  bill,  Oode,  §  303.  2.  By  con- 
sequence thereof  it  would  seem  that  the  at- 
torney may  also  make  an  agreement  with  the 
client  to  take  part  of  the  subject  in  litigation  aa 
a  satisfaction  or  security  for  such  compensation, 
but  subject  to  the  supervisory  power  of  the 
court  to  prevent  any  undue  advantage  being 
taken  by  him. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  a  law  officer  of 
state  in  England  and  the  United  States.  His 
office  in  En^and  is  to  prosecute  for  the  crown 
in  criminal  casesy  and  to  file  bills  in  the  court 
of  excheauer,  in  relation  to  lands  or  any  interest 
daimed  ny  the  crown*    Perhaps  it  would  be  a 
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proper  definition  of  the  offioer  to  laj  that  the 
attomej-general  represents  the  crown  in  aUk 
legi%paatters  in  whloh  the  goyemment  is  oon- 
oemedy  either  as  a  party  as  npon  indictmentSi 
or  of  pecuniary  interest,  and  that  he  may  be 
also  called  npon  for  advice  in  any  matter  in- 
Yolving  the  rights  of  the  king.  He  \b  specially 
required  to  examine  all  letters  patent  before 
the  issuing  thereol  In  theory  this  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  crown  against  any  iqjary  to 
its  prerc^gatiye.  In  later  times  the  most  com- 
mon exercise  of  this  supervision  is  in  rehition 
to  letters  patent  for  inventions  which,  under 
the  regulations  now  existing,  affect  only  the 
rights  of  inventors,  and  the  service  is  a  merely 
nominal  one,  and  the  expense  to  the  parties 
perfectly  unnecessanr.  This  officer  is  first  men- 
tioned in  English  history  in  the  reixn  of  Ed- 
ward lY. — ^The  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States  is  required  to  conduct  all  suits  in  the 
supreme  court  in  which  the  United  States  are 
oonoemed,  and  to  give  his  advice  and  opinion 
npon  questions  of  Jaw,  when  required  by  the 
president  or  by  the  heads  of  depsrtments, 
touching  any  matters  which  may  concern  tibeir 
departments.  He  is  also  a  member  of  ^e 
cabinet. — Each  of  the  states  has  also  its  at- 
torney-general, whose  duties  are  similar  ui  re- 
lation to  the  state  government 

ATTOBNET,  Powxb  of.  This  is  an  author- 
ity in  writing,  constituting  a  person  as  attorney 
or  substitute  for  one  who  executes  the  writing, 
the  person  thos  constituted  being  generally 
designated  as  attorney  in  part.  It  is  not  indifr* 
penaable  that  the  authority  should  be  given  by 
a  f<»rmal  instrument.  A  letter  of  instructions 
is  sufficient  to  confer  the  authority,  and  some- 
times it  is  inferred  from  the  acts  of  parties 
without  any  evidence  in  writing. 

ATTOYAO,  a  small  river  of  Texas,  rises  hi 
Rusk  county,  and  flowing  south  enters  Ange- 
lina river  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Nacog- 
dochea  county. 

ATTBAOTION,  the  force  which  brings  bod- 
ies together,  or  resists  their  separation.  The 
most  striking  example  is  in  the  attraction  of 
gravity,  which  produces  the  weight  of  bodieS| 
and  which,  of  course,  has  been  observed  from 
the  earliest  ages.  Magnetic  attraction  was  also 
early  observed  in  the  loadstone.  The  attrac- 
tion of  electrically  excited  bodies  was  a  later 
discovery.  The  attraction  of  cohesion  is  the 
force  which  holds  together  the  parts  of  a  body, 
whether  fluid  or  solid.  The  attraction  <^  acU 
hesion  is  that  which  holds  dissimilar  bodies  to« 
gether,  when  brought  into  dose  contact.  Capil- 
lary attraction  is  the  addition  of  liquid  to  the 
inner  surface  of  small  tubes.  Chemical  attrac- 
tion is  the  force  which  holds  fjiM^imilftr  bodies 
together,  and  thus  generates  a  third,  different 
from  either;  as  iron  rust  and  oil  of  vitriol  are 
lield  together  by  chemical  attraction,  and  form 
copperasL  For  the  laws  of  attraction,  see 
works  upon  theoretical  mechanics;  Newton^s 
Frinewuif  Laplace^s  Meeaniqu4  CiUiU^  or 
Peiroe's  **  Analytical  Mechanics." 


ATTRI,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which  flows 
from  the  southern  limits  of  Thibet,  under  the 
name  Teesta,  through  a  passage  in  the  Him- 
alayas, and  cQscharges  into  the  main  branch  of 
the  Ganges  at  Jafferege.    Length,  100  miles. 

ATTRUC^  a  river  of  Persia  in  Khorassan, 
near  the  confines  of  Khiva^  which  flows  west- 
wardly  and  enters  the  Caspian,  42  miles  north 
of  Astrabad. 

ATTUOKS,  Cbispus,  amulatto,  or  half-Indian, 
residentofFramingham,  Mass.,  one  of  the  persons 
killed  on  the  evening  of  March  5, 1770,  in  the 
affiray  known  as  the  *^  Boston  Massacre."  Jolm 
Adams, inhisdefence of  thesoldiers, says:  ^^This 
Attucks  appears  to  have  undertaken  to  be  the 
hero  of  the  night,  and  to  lead  this  army  with 
banners.  To  form  them,  in  the  first  pkce,  in 
Dock  square,  and  march  them  up  to  King  street 
They  passed  through  the  main  street  ud  to  the 
main  guard  in  order  to  make  the  attacc.  At- 
tucks, with  his  myrmidons,  came  around  Jack- 
son's  comer  and  down  to  the  party  by  the  sen- 
try-box. When  the  soldiers  pushed  the  people 
o^  this  man  with  his  party,  cried,  '  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  them;  they  dare  not  fire ;  kill  them! 
kill  them  I  knock  them  over!'    And  he  tried 

to  knock  their  brains  out He 

had  hardiness  enough  to  fall  in  upon  them,  and 
with  one  hand  took  hold  of  a  bayonet,  and  with 
the  other  knocked  the  man  down.  This  was 
the  behavior  of  Attucks,  to  whose  mad  beha- 
vior, in  all  probability,  the  dreadful  carnage 
is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed."  The  funeral  of  the 
victims  of  the  massacre  was  attended  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  On  the  occasion 
ih»  shops  of  the  town  were  closed,  and  all  the 
bells  were  ordered  to  be  tolled,  as  were  those 
of  the  neighboring  towns.  The  procession  be- 
gan  to  move  between  the  hours  of  4  and  6 
o'clock  P.  M.,  the  bodies  of  Attucks  and  Cald- 
well (both  strangers  in  Boston)  being  borne 
from  FaneuU  hall,  and  those  of  the  other  vic- 
tims from  the  residences  of  their  families, — ^the 
hearses  meeting  in*King  street,  near  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy,  and  passing  through  the  main 
street  to  the  burial  ground,  where  the  bodies 
were  all  deposited  in  one  vault. 

ATTWATEB,  Russkll,  a  soldier  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  for  4  years,  from  1812,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  senate,  born  in  Cheshire, 
Oonn^  in  1762,  died  in  Norfolk,  N.  Y.,  in  1861. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from 
the  noble  house  of  Bedford.  During  the  at- 
tack upon  New  Haven  by  the  British,  ho  was 
wounded,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the  field,  but 
recovered,  and  was  employea  in  the  commis- 
sary's department  through  the  war.  He  was 
the  first  settler  of  the  town  of  Bussell  in  New 
York,  in  1805.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
he  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  m  northern  N.  York,  where 
Napoleon's  friends  intended  that  he  should  re- 
nde,  should  he  succeed  in  making  his  escape, 
but  alter  the  sale  was  agreed  upon,  the  news 
arrived  that  the  emperor  mid  given  lumself  up^ 
and  Uie  scheme  consequently  fell  through. 
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ATTWOOD,  "TnoMAfl,  a  composer  of  mnric, 
bom  in  England  in  1767,  died  in  1888.  At  the 
age  of  Id  he  attracted  the  farorable  notice  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  sent  him  to  Italj  to 
he  edacated.  At  Vienna  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Mozart  nntil  1786,  when  he  retomed  to  Eng- 
land. His  royal  patron  made  him  instruc- 
tor in  music  to  his  concert,  and  in  1796-'96 
aided  him  in  procuring  the  situations  of  organ- 
ist at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  composer  to  the 
royal  chapel.  In  1821  he  also  appointed  him 
organist  of  the  private  chapel  %t  the  Pavilion, 
Brighton.  He  wrote  operas,  songs,  g^ees, 
trios,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  sacred 
music.  His  works  are  marked  by  knowledge 
of  orchestral  effects,  and  are  vigorously  and 
learnedly  written.  Some  of  his  operas  and 
songs  were  very  popular  in  their  day,  although 
now  nearly  forgotten. 

ATTWOOD,  Thoicas,  an  English  political 
reformer,  bom  at  Halesowen,  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  Oct.  6,  1788,  died  March  6, 1866.  He 
was  scarcely  arrived  at  man's  estate,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Spooner,  Att- 
woods  and  Co.,  bankers,  of  Birmmgham.  In 
1811  he  was  elected  high  bailifE^  or  mayor,  of 
Birmingham,  and  from  that  time  threw  him- 
self into  public  life.  His  two  first  steps  were  to 
oppose  the  renewal  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
ifast  India  company  on  its  former  footing,  and 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  an  abandonment  of  the 
'*  Orders  in  Council,"  and  he  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  procuring  their  revocation,  but 
not  until  it  was  too  late  to  pre  vent  the  collision 
with  the  United  States.  On  this  occanon  the 
artisans  of  Birmingham  raised  a  subscription  of 
£800  among  themselves,  to  present  to  him  a 
silver  cup.  In  1815  and  1816  he  took  up  the 
currency  question,  opposed  the  return  to  cash 
payments,  advocated  the  American  system  of 
small  biUs,  controverted  with  all  his  natural 
ardor  the  currency  ideas  of  Mr.,  afterward  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  was  the  founder  of  what  is 
dnoe  known  in  English  financial  politics  as  the 
Birmingham  school  of  currency  economists. 
In  1825,  when  the  bank  of  England  was  on  the 
eve  of  stopping  payment,  Mr.  Attwood  was 
summoned  to  London  to  give  to  ministers  the 
benefit  of  his  advice.  He  advised  the  immedi- 
ate reissue  of  £i  notes,  which  had  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation  in  favor  of  £5  notes,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Attwood's  protests;  his  advice 
was  now  taken,  and  the  £1  notes  were  issued. 
In  1820  he  planned  the  political  union  of  Bir- 
mingham, for  the  purpose  of  throwing  open 
the  house  of  commons  to  the  middle  classes. 
For  his  services  to  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform,  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London,  May  21,  1882,  with  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  suras  up  in  a  few 
words  the  contemporary  opinion  upon  his  ser- 
vices :  "  That  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  a  box 
made  of  heart  of  British  oak,  be  presented  to 
Thomas  Attwood,  esq.,  in  testimony  of  the  hirii 
estimation  in  which  the  citizens  of  London  hold 
his  distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of  parlii^ 


mentary  reform,  and  also  the  ability  disnlayed 
by  him  in  uniting  the  intelligent  and  inoustri- 
ous  artisans,  and  the  inhabitants  generJ^  of 
the  midland  districts,  in  the  firm  but  peaceable 
pursuit  of  that  great  national  object^'  Bir- 
mingham sent  Mr.  Attwood  as  her  first  rep- 
resentative to  the  reformed  house  of  commons. 
He  did  not  make  a  brilliant  figure  there,  though 
he  represented  Biraiingham  in  8  succeseiTe 
parliaments  for  7  years.  On  Dec.  9,  1889,  he 
resigned  his  seat,  on  the  ground  of  ill-bealth, 
and  his  constituents  held  a  public  meeting  to 
thank  him  for  his  services.  From  this  time 
until  his  death  he  lived  in  retirement 

ATWOOD,  Gbohqb,  an  English  mathcgns- 
tician,  bom  in  1745  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clem- 
ent Danes,  London,  died  at  Westminster  in 
1807.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  achool, 
ftx)m  which,  in  1765,  he  was  elected  to  Trinity 
college.  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1769,  third  on  the  list  of  wranglers.  In  1772 
he  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  resided  at  his  college  as  one  of 
its  fellows.  He  also  lectured  on  experimental 
philosophy,  and  other  subjects  of  general  scien- 
tific interest,  before  the  wnole  university,  with 
such  ability  that  distinguished  men  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  hear  him.  Among 
others,  William  Pit^  then  rising  into  eminence 
as  a  statesman,  attended  Atwood's  lectures,  and 
was  so  impressed  with  his  mathematical  pow- 
ers that  he  sought  his  acquaintance,  and,  upon 
becoming  prime  minister,  i^pointed  him  to  the 
sinecure  office  of  deputy  searcher  of  the  cus- 
toms in  London,  in  order  that  his  services  as 
financial  calculator  might  be  secured  to  the 
government.  The  value  of  these  services,  at  a 
time  when  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  was  a 
matter  of  exceedingly  nice  calculation,  was 
duly  appreciated  by  Pitt,  between  whom  and 
Atwood  a  strong  friendship  existed,  which  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  great  com- 
moner in  1806.  Atwood's  labors  in  b^alf  of 
government  did  not  interfere  with  his  literary 
undertakings,  and  during  the  last  20  years  of 
his  life  he  published  several  important  contri- 
butions to  science,  among  which  are  a  ^Treatise 
on  the  Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of 
Bodies,'*  another  on  the  '^Construction  of 
Archea^"  "The  Stability  of  Ships,"  and  a  "Re- 
view or  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  relative  to 
the  Assize  of  Bread.''  He  also  gained  the  prize 
medal  at  Cambridge,  and  received  the  Gopleian 
medal  from  the  royal  society.  He  was  fblly 
versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  for 
which  he  evinced  so  great  a  liking  that,  on  one 
occasion,  he  superintended  a  concert  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  aid  of  a  charitable  institution ;  the 
most  eminent  professional  performers  of  the 
day  took  part.  His  books  did  little  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  as 
he  lacked  the  essential  ability  to  handle  the 
difierential  and  integral  calculus;  but  th^y 
have  done  much  to  dimise  knowledge,  espe<aal- 
Iv  by  their  detail  of  ingenious  experiiiiental 
illustrations  of  mechanical  laws.     Atwood's 
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machine  is,  in  partionlar,  a  contrivance  to  iUos- 
trate  and  measure  the  laws  of  acceleration.  He 
died  nnmarried,  snrviying  his  illostrions  friend 
and  patron  bat  a  few  months. 

ATUA,  in  mythology,  the  general  name  of 
the  deities  of  the  pagan  Maori  or  aborigines 
of  New  Zealand.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  atnas. 
The  atnas  are  presided  over  and  subordinate  to 
the  father  of  the  gods,  Mawe,  who  is  the  only 
nniversal  deity  or  dem  publicus  6f  the  New 
Zealand  race.  The  atnas  are  merely  deipatrii,  or 
local  aathorities,  having  no  jurisdiction,  power, 
or  inflnence  beyond  the  tribe  by  whom  they  are 
ackDOwledged,  and  whose  ancestors  they  are,  bat 
supreme  and  all-pervading  within  that  sphere. 

ATYS.  L  A  beaatifol  shepherd  of  Phrygia, 
whom,  according  to  Ovid,  Cybele  loved  and 
made  her  priest,  on  condition  that  he  shoold 
forever  preserve  his  chastity.  Atys,  however, 
became  enamored  of  the  daughter  of  the  river 
god,  Sangarius,  and  violated  his  covenant  with 
the  goddess^  who.  to  punish  him,  afflicted  him 
with  madness.  Atys  attempted  to  commit  sui- 
cide, but  Cybele  interfered,  and  transformed 
him  into  a  fir-tree.  II.  A  son  of  CroBSus,  king 
of  Lydia.  His  father  having  dreamed  that 
Atj3  would  be  slain  by  a  spear,  detained  him 
at  home,  and  would  on  no  account  expose  him 
to  any  danger.  The  country  of  Mysia,  how- 
ever, being  infested  with  a  formidable  wild 
boar,  its  inhabitants  entreated  Croesus  to  aid 
them  against  their  enemy.  The  king  promised 
to  saccor  them,  and  the  prince  urged  his  faUier 
so  earnestly  to  allow  him  to  accompany  the 
banters,  that  he  at  length  reluctantly  con- 
sented. The  party  proceeded  to  Mysia,  and 
encoontered  the  boar,  but  in  the  act  of  doing 
so  Atys  was  accidentally  killed  by  the  spear  of 
Adrastufr— the  very  man  appointed  by  Croesus 
to  goard  theyouth  from  danger. 

AUB AINE^  BioHT  of,  a  medieval  right  of  the 
sovereign  as  regards  aliens.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  albanu8^  albani,  albini,  a  medieval 
oormption  of  alibi  natits.  The  principles  of 
German  society  and  jurisprudence  made  the  full 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  private  rights  dependent 
on  full  citizenship  in  the  community  where 
one  was  settled.  Thus  the  rights  of  a  stranger 
were  variously  limited,  and  in  certain  cases  he 
was  reduced  to  the  legal  condition  of  a  serf  or 
glda  adscripPus.  In  the  earliest  epoch  even 
natives  changing  their  communal  district  or 
diocese  were  considered  as  albinij  and  the  law 
was  sometimes  applied  to  them.  But  in  the 
coarse  of  time  it  was  strictly  applied  only  to 
born  foreigners,  that  is,  to  subjects  of  another 
sovereign.  Thus  the  Provencal  or  the  Bur- 
gondian  was  a  foreigner  in  relation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Seine  or  Loire ;  and  a  Bavarian 
residing  and  dying  in  Saxony  bore  the  same 
cbaracter.  The  right  of  aubaine  empowered 
the  sovereign  to  mherit  the  property  of  any 
foreigner  dyinff  without  a  will  or  without  native* 
bom  heirs.  Tnis  right  was  principally  in  use 
in  France,  and  in  its  various  applications  was 
often  exercised  in  a  very  oppressive  manner  by 


nobles  against  settlers  on  their  estates,  and  in 
their  cities  and  boroughs.  To  encourage  in- 
dustry and  trade,  the  kings  of  France  some- 
tinies  renounced  this  right  in  favor  of  certain 
oiti^  which  was  the  case  with  Lyons,  where 
foreigners  could  inherit  the  property  of  their 
relatives  who  died  there.  The  constituent  as- 
sembly abolished  this  rk^ht  by  decrees  publish- 
ed in  1790  and  1791.  'Die  Napoleonic  code  re- 
established it,  providing,  however,  that  special 
treaties  with  foreign  governments  might  put 
theur  respective  subjects  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Frenchmen  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
private  rights.  Finally,  in  1819,  the  right  of 
aubaine  was  completely  abolished  by  a  special 
law.  Several  European  governments  still  pre- 
serve the  right  to  deduct  a  part  of  all  property 
which  is  exported  from  their  country  by  foreign 
or  indirect  neirs,  or  attain  the  same  object  by 
a  heavy  stamp  tax.  But  special  treaties  have 
gradually  brought  the  right  of  aubaine  into  uni- 
versal disuse. 

AUBE,  a  department  of  France,  between 
lat.  47''  66'  and  iS""  46';  area  2,861  square 
miles.  It  was  formed  of  the  south  part  of  the 
province  of  Champagne  and  a  part  of  Burgundy. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level ;  tbe  soil  in  the  S.  £. 
is  productive,  but  in  the  remaining  portion  it  is 
poor.  The  Seine,  Aube,  Armance,  and  Vannes 
rivers  flow  through  it.  It  is  divided  into  the 
arrondissements  of  Troyes,  Arcis-sur- Aube,  Bar- 
sur-Aube,  Bar-sur-Seine,  and  Nogent-sur-Seine. 
It  is  an  active  manufacturing  district  in  pottery, 
glass,  and  tiles.    Pop.  266,267. 

AUBER,  Dakisl  f  BANCois  Espbit,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  living  composers,  born  at 
Caen  in  France,  Jan.  29,  1784.  His  father,  a 
print  seller  at  Paris,  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances, allowed  him  to  devote  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  music,  for  which  he  showed  an 
unusual  predilection,  but  which  he  cultivated 
merely  as  an  amusement,  or  an  elegant  accom- 
plishment. After  a  brief  experience  in  the 
mercantile  profession  in  London,  which  he 
found  utterly  distasteful,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  devoted  himself  more  than  ever  to  his  fa- 
vorite art  A  number  of  little  compositions, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  including  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  opera,  Julie^  were  produced 
by  him  at  this  time,  man^  of  which  were 
performed  with  applause  in  private  circles. 
After  a  severe  course  of  study  with  Oherubini, 
he  ventured,  in  1818,  to  appear  before  the  pub- 
lic in  an  opera,  entitled  Sejaur  militaire^  which 
failed  of  success.  It  lacked  entirely  the  grace 
and  originality  which  had  been  admired  in  his 
previous  works,  and  its  reception  so  discouraged 
Auber  that  for  several  years  he  abandoned  a 
career  in  which  he  had  started  under  such  fa- 
vorable auspices.  The  death  of  hh  father  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  however,  compelled 
him  seriously  to  devote  himself  to  his  art  as  a 
means  of  support,  and  in  1819  he  produced  at 
the  Opera  Comique  Le  Testament  et  Urn  BiUets- 
doux^  an  opera  in  one  act,  which  was,  if  pos- 
sible, less  successful  than  lus  previous  attempt. 
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UndiacotiTaged  by  this  faflore,  or  by  the  sneers 
sad  nngeneroas  oomments  of  the  eritios,  who 
dedared  that  his  genius  had  been  overrated  by 
partial  friends,  he  wrote  Im  Bergire  Ohdtdaini^ 
which  was  produced  in  the  same  theatre  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1820,  and  completely 
turned  the  tables  in  his  favor.  All  Auber's 
grace,  spirit,  and  dramatic  power  appeared  in 
this  worlc,  which,  with  BmmOy  ou  la  Promeme 
imprudmte^  produced  the  following  year,  may 
be  considered  to  have  founded  the  brilliant  rep- 
utation he  has  since  enjoyed.  From  this  time 
forward  he  produced  a  great  number  of  works, 
almost  all  of  which  were  received  with  favor, 
while  some  are  among  the  most  successful  operas 
now  re^Jresented  on  tiie  stsge.  An  imitator  of 
Bossini  at  the  outset,  he  gradually  acquired 
greater  independence  of  style,  and  in  La  MueU 
Ude  Portici  (heater  known  perhaps  as  Mtu- 
aniello)^  in  wnich  his  genius  reached  its  cul- 
minating point  of  renown,  he  ventured  to  form  a 
style  of  his  own,  to  whicn  he  has  since  steadilv 
adhered.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned, 
Le  Gheodl  de  Bronse^  Fra  Diacolo,  Le  Domino 
noir^  Les  DiamanU  de  la  Cowrtymie^  V Elixir 
i^Amour^  Le  Dieu  et  la  Bwyadhe^  Ovxtatoe^ 
La  SMne^  and  Haydiey  are  among  his  most 
popular  operas.  Many  of  them  nave  been 
translated  into  English  and  German,  and  almost 
all  into  Italian,  and  their  melodies  are  familiar 
wherever  miTsic  is  known.  At  the  age  of  74, 
Auber  is  still  a  vigorous  and  snccessfiil  writer  for 
the  stage,  as  VBnfmtprodiguey  and  Ifaroo  Spa- 
da^  his  two  latest  works,  wUi  show ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  note,  and  of  which  few  examples 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  mundans,  that 
during  the  50  years  that  he  has  composed  music, 
his  inventive  powers  seem  never  to  have  de- 
serted him.  The  characteristics  of  Auber^s 
music  are  spriffhdiness,  grace,  %xA  great  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  in  their  dramatic  eflfects. 
His  combinations  are  ingenious,  if  not  prcfound, 
and  his  melodies  nalve^  and  often  tender,  al- 
though rarely  pathetic  He  has  succeeded  best 
in  buffo  operas,  for  which  Scribe  has  ftirnished 
him  with  admirable  librettos,  and  which  are 
models  of  light  and  graceftd  compoe&tion.  It 
is  said  that  he  will  never  hear  nis  operas  a 
second  time,  either  to  avoid  repeating  his  ideas, 
or,  like  a  conscientious  artist,  to  devote  himself 
at  once  to  new  works.  Auber  is  a  member  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1829,  and 
now  holds  the  ofl9ce  of  director  of  the  impe- 
rial mndc  and  fMitre  de  ehapelUy  at  the  Tuil- 
eries  by  the  appointment  of  the  Emperor  Ka- 
poleon  in. 

AUBERT  DU  BAYET,  Jean  BAPTisrB  Aw- 
ivxBAi^  a  French  general,  bom  in  Louisiana  in 
1759,  died*at  Constantinople  in  1797.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  American  war  of  in- 
dependence, and,  on  being,  in  1791,  elected  to 
the  legislative  assembly  of  France  by  the  de- 
partment of  Is^re,  he  took  the  part  oi  La  Fay- 
ette against  his  opponents,  and  was  conspicuous 
in  his  support  of  all  measures  which  were 


antagonisfio  to  royalty  and  to  foreign  influoioe 
in  fVance.  Subsequently,  he  a^ain  Joined  the 
army,  became  brigadier-general  in  1792,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  n)ilitary  operatifms 
at  Mentz  and  in  the  Vendue.  Some  chai^ 
which  had  been  brought  against  him  in  refer- 
ence to  the  surrender  of  Ment^  turned  out  to 
have  been  groundless,  and  under  the  directory, 
in  1795,  the  office  of  the  ministry  of  war  was 
offered  to  him  and  accepted,  but  after  a  period 
of  service,  some  difference  of  opinion  with 
Oamot  induced  him  to  resign.  He  was  appoint- 
ed French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  in 
1796,  but  died  shortly  afterward  very  suddenly. 

AUBERT  DE  VITR Y,  Fran^ib  Jkait  Phoi- 
BXBT,  a  French  politician  and  man  of  letters, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1766,  died  in  1849.  He  dis- 
tinguished hunself  in  1789  by  the  nublication 
of  various  pamphlets,  and  a  yroA  entitled 
Bouteeau  d  VatsenihUe  nationale^  which  was 
warmly  applauded  by  men  like  Bemardin  de 
St  Pierre,  Condorcet,  and  La  Harpe.  He  was  an 
admirer  of  the  Girondists,  and  attacked  the  Ja- 
cobins, for  which  he  was  arrested,  but  finally  re- 
oovered  his  liberty,  and  subsequently  became  the 
principal  secretary  of  the  Westohalian  cabinet 
under  Jerome  Bonaparte.    He  med  in  povertj. 

AUBIGN£,  J.  H.  Mbblb  d\  aSwiss  theologian, 
bom  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Aug.  16^  1794.  He 
is  the  third  son  of  Louis  Merle,  a  merchant  of 
that  city,  and  is  nobly  descended  on  the  nde 
of  his  father,  whose  father  married  the  danghter 
of  a  distinguished  French  nobleman,  D'Aubign^ 
From  this  paternal  grandmother.  Prof.  Merie 
derives  his  surname  (D'Aubign^),  by  a  com- 
mon Swiss  custom.  He  was  educated  at  Gene- 
va, and  after  his  collegiate  course  there,  went 
to  Berlin  to  attend  tiie  lectures  of  Kean- 
der.  He  was  for  several  years  the  pastor  of  a 
French  church  at  Hamburg,  and  afterward  the 
favorite  court  preacher  of  the  late  king  of  Hol- 
land, at  Brussels.  In  1880  he  returned  to  Ge- 
neva. When  the  evangelical  society  of  Ge- 
neva founded  their  theological  school,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  ecdenastical  faistoiy. 
As  a  writer  both  on  theology  and  church  his- 
tory, but  especially  in  the  latter  department, 
he  is  widely  known  both  in  Europe  and  An)e^ 
ica.  His  sympathies  seem  to  identify  him  more 
with  the  Protestant  church  in  England  and 
America,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  than  with 
his  brethren  at  home.  His  published  works 
breathe  a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion,  united  wiu 
a  strong  adherence  to  the  Proticstant  feith.  His 
mluig  principle  of  «'God  in  history,"  he  has 
sought  especially  to  unfold  in  his  "History  of 
the  Reformation  of  the  16ih  Century,';  s 
work  which  has  had  an  extensive  circulation 
and  a  great  influence  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  His  other  works  develop  the  same 
general  thought,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree. 
In  his  last  visit  to  Scotiand  (1856),  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinbnrgh. 
Prof.  Merle  d'Aubign6  is  a  man  of  enlarged  and 
liberal  views,  and  is  never  idle,  though  his  healtft 
disqualifies  hun  at  present  (1868)  for  constant 
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pulpit  servke.  He  has  aooamiilated  an  ample 
fortune,  and  lives  just  on  the  ontsMrtB  of  Genevai 
in  a  Tilla  oommanding  a  fine  view  of  the  lake. 
He  has  been  engaged  on  his  freat  work  "  History 
of  the  Reformation,"  aoooraing  to  his  own  de* 
claration,  24  years.  He  is  now  at  work  on  the 
6th  volnme,  and  there  is  yet  a  7th  and  perhaps 
an  8th  to  oome. 

AUBIGNS,  Theodobb  Aobippa  t>\  a  French 
Protestant  soldier  and  historian,  bom  at  St. 
Manry,  Feb.  8, 1560,  died  at  Geneva,  April  29, 
1630.  Having  expressed  his  indignation  at  the 
execution  of  some  Plrotestants  at  the  town  of 
Amboise,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  nnless  he 
would  abjnre  his  religion.  He  escaped,  and 
ioon  afterward  took^n  active  part  in  the  siege 
of  Orieans.  When  the  siege  was  over,  he  be- 
took himself  to  Geneva,  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
but  on  hearing  that  Oonde  was  about  to  show 
fight  to  the  enemies  of  the  Oalvinists,  he  went 
to  join  him.  His  constant  activi^  and  valor 
in  the  field  attracted  theattention  of^Henry  IV., 
who  covered  him  with  official  distinctions;  but 
the  stoat  partisan  firequently  gave  offence  to 
the  eourt,  both  in  his  conversation  and  in 
his  writings.  He  produced  dree,  a  tragedy, 
aboonding  in  blunt  sarcasm  directed  against 
the  king  and  various  members  of  the  royal 
llamilT.  He  was  banished  from  the  court,  but 
after  his  recall  he  did  not  abate  his  frankness. 
After  the  king's  death,  he  published  his  first  8 
volumes  of  the  JButaire  unioeneUe  of  his  time 
(from  1660  to  1601).  The  8d  volume  was  seized 
and  bomt  by  order  of  Parliament,  and  he  fied 
to  Geneva.  During  his  absence,  he  was  con« 
demned  to  death,  and  while  under  this  con- 
demnation, he  offered  his  hand  to  a  Genevese 
lady  of  the  name  of  Burlamaqui,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  him  as  husband  after  he  had 
revealed  hie  dangerous  position  with  his  wonted 
candor.  By  a  former  marriage  he  had  one 
son,  Gonstantine,  who  became  the  &ther  of  the 
odebrated  Madame  de  Maintenon« 

AUBLET,  JiAK  B  APTiBTB  Ghbistopbb  FirsiB, 
a  French  botanist^  bom  at  Salon,  in  Provence, 
in  1720,  died  at  Paris,  in  1778;  celebrated 
for  his  botanical  labors  in  Mauritius,  and  in 
French  Guiana,  where  he  added  400  plants  to 
the  lists  of  botanical  science.  His  herbarium 
was  purchased  by  Sur  Joseph  Banks,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  British  museum. 

AUBKET,  John,  an  English  antiquary,  bom 
at  Easton  Piers,  Wiltshire,  March  12, 1626,  died 
about  the  year  1700.  He  inherited  a  valuable 
estate  from  his  fiither,  which  he  wasted  in  law- 
suits, and  extravagant  expenditure,  and  was 
finally  supported  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends. 
His  published  works  are  his  **  Miscellanies, '^  and 
^The  Natural  Bistorj  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Surrey."  His  writings,  chiefly  in 
mannscript^  have  been  of  great  value  to  anti- 
quarians. 

AUBRIOT,  HuouBs,  a  provost  of  Paris,  in 
the  14th  century,  born  at  Dyon,  of  low  parent- 
age, died  there  in  1882.  Recommended  to 
Gharies  V^  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  soon 


the  first  magistrate  of  the  French 
metropolis.  In  1369,  by  the  order  of  the  king, 
he  built  the  bastile,  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Enslish.  Many  public  works  of  importance. 
sack  as  sewers  and  bridges,  were  completed 
nnder  his  administration.  He  incurred  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  university,  by  the  severe  punish- 
ment he  inflicted  on  some  students,  who,  under 
the  cover  of  their  privileges  and  immunities, 
conunitted  disorder.  He  was  charged  with 
the  crimes  of  impiety  and  heresy,  l^fore  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  after  a  long  trial,  was 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  He 
would  probably  have  died  in  his  dungeon, 
where  he  was  fed  on  bread  and  water,  if  in  ^e 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gharies  YI.  he  had 
not  been  liberated  by  the  Parisian  insurgents, 
called  MaiUotin^  who  desired  him  for  their 
leader.  He  seemingly  assented  to  their  proposal, 
but  the  very  same  night  he  escaped  from  Paris, 
and  returned  to  his  native  province. 

AUBBT,  Fban^is,  a  member  of  the  French 
Gonvention,  born  at  Paris,  about  the  year  I7fi0, 
died  in  1802.  In  the  convention  he  voted  with 
that  nondescript  party  called  the  Plun.  In 
1795  he  succeeded  Garnot  as  a  member  of  the 
conunittee  of  public  safety,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  release  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
nnder  arrest  for  having  had  some  intercourse 
with  Robespierre.  Aubry,  as  secretary  of  war, 
was  ng^  only  for  his  incapacity.  Under  the 
directorial  government,  he  entered  the  coun- 
cil of  the  500,  and  openly  conspired  against  the 
republic;  so  tbat^  on  the  18th  Frucddor,  he 
was  condenmed  to  transportation.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  from  Gayenne,  and 
not  daring  to  return  to  France,  where  Bonaparte 
was  in  the  ascendant,  he  sought  a  refuge  inEng- 
land,  where  he  died. 

AUBRT,  Mabib  Oltmfib,  better  known  as 
Gltmpb  bb  Gouoe,  a  French  woman  who  ac- 
quired some  notoriety  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution.  Bom  about  1765,  at  Montauban, 
she  early  repaired  to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing herself  known  by  her  literary  performances. 
Handsome,  impulsive,  gifted  with  a  wonderful 
facility  for  extemporizing,  so  much  so,  that  she 
was  able  to  dictate,  like  Lope  de  Vega,  a  tra- 
gedy a  day,  her  plays  met  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. 8he  then  turned  to  politics,  and  made 
herself  conspicuous.  She  published  many  pam- 
phlets, and  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
female  societies  and  dabs,  where  she  frequently 
gave  vent  to  her  eloquence.  Governed  entirely 
by  fancy  and  sentiment,  she  was  of  coarse  in- 
consistent in  politics,  being  at  one  time  a  revo- 
lutionist, and  at  another  a  royalist.  When  king 
Louis  XVI.  was  amugned  before  the  nationd 
convention,  she  claim^  the  honor  of  being  his 
defender.  During  the  trial,  she  published  a 
pamphlet,  Im  trou  umet  ou  U  daliU  de  la 
£hnnce^  for  which  she  was  tried  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  sentenced  to  death,  and  exe- 
cuted Nov.  6,  1793. 

AUBRY  DE  MGNTDIDIER,  a  French  knight, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  is  known 
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for  the  eztraordinarT  maaner  in  which  his  mur- 
derer was  discovered  and  punished.  There  bad 
been  no  witness  of  his  death,  except  a  dog 
which  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and 
which  evinced  such  hatred  toward  Richard  de 
Macaire,  one  of  the  companions  in  arms  of  his 
late  master,  and  pursued  him  with  such  persist- 
ent barking,  that  suspicion  was  arousea ;  and, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
"judgment  of  Grod  "  was  ordered,  and  the  man 
had  to  fight  the  dog.  This  singular  combat  took 
place  in  Paris,  in  1871.  Macaire  was  thrown 
to  the.  ground,  and  confessed  his  guilt  This 
legend,  which  is  far  from  being  well  authenti- 
cated, is  the  theme  of  several  ballads  and  dramas 
in  France  and  Germany. 

AUBURN,  capital  of  the  county  of  Cayuga  in 
K.  Y.,  174  miles  west  of  Albany,  2^  miles  west  of 
Owasco  lake,  the  outlet  of  which  intersects  the 
town;  pop.  in  1856,  9,476.  The  city,  though 
it  stands  on  a  somewhat  uneven  surface,  is  hand- 
somely built,  with  wide  streets.  It.  is  the  seat 
of  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary,  founded 
in  1821,  with  a  library  of  6,000  volumes.  It 
has  8  churches,  a  flourishing  academy,  5  public 
free  schools,  8  banks,  and  7  newspaper  offices. 
The  Auburn  state  prison,  which  is  celebrated 
for  its  peculiar  system  of  prison  discipline,  is  a 
fine,  massive  stone  structure,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
which  measures  500  feet  on  each  side  and  about 
SO  feet  in  height.  It  sometimes  has  more  than  600 
convicts,  who  are  employed  in  a  variety  or  manu- 
factures, the  proceeds  of  which  generally  are  suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 
The  Owasco  outlet  has  abundant  power,  which 
is  employed  both  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  in 
manufacturinff  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  car- 
pets, iron,  and  paper,  and  in  propelling  a  num- 
ber of  mills. 

AUBUSSON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Oreuse,  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  carpets.  This  special  branch  of  indus- 
try gave  a  great  prosperity  to  the  town  during 
the  17th  century,  when  it  is  asserted  that  out  of 
a  population  of  12,000  inhabitants,  upward  of 
2,000  were  directly  employed  in  the  carpet  trade. 
Unhappily,  most  of  them  were  Protestants,  so 
that  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  inflict- 
ed  a  terrible  blow  on  the  city,  which  from  that 
time  decreased  in  population  and  weahh ;  but 
a  reaction  seems  to  have  taken  place,  and  for 
the  last  25  years  Aubusson  has  materially  im- 
proved.   Pop.  6,196. 

AUBUSSON,  PiKBRB  d',  grand  master  of  the 
order  of  the  hospitallers,  or  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  a  cardinal-legate  of  the  Latin 
church,  was  bom  at  Lamarche,  France,  in  1428, 
died  July  15,  1608.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
served  in  the  Hungarian  armies  against  the 
Turks.  In  1444,  he  accompanied  the  dauphin, 
afterward  Louis  XL,  son  of  Charles  VII.,  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Swiss,  and  took  part  in  the 
victory  giuned  over  them  near  Basel.  He  next  re- 
paired to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  knight  in  the  order  of  St.  John«  His 
activity,  valor,  and  energy,  soon  made  him  one  of 


the  most  prominent  members  of  the  order,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  graod  master,  Des  Uruns,  be 
was  unanimously  elected  as  his  successor.  The 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century  was  a  critical  pe- 
riod for  Christian  civilization.  Mohammed  H., 
after  taking  Constantinople,  had  seized  on 
Greece,  Thrace,  Servia,  Moldavia,  the  islands  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  was  threatening  Italy.  Rhodes 
stood  as  an  advanced  post  for  the  protection  of 
the  Christian  world.  Aubusson  had  it  strongly 
fortified,  at  the  same  time  forming  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Tunis  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt 
Mohammed  sent  against  Rhodes  a  fleet  of  100 
sail,  carrying  an  army  of  100,000  men,  nnder 
the  command  of  the  apostate  Misach  Palseologus. 
The  Turks  came  in  sight  of  the  island  Dec  4^ 

1479,  and  began  the  siege  regularly  on  Kay  2-3, 

1480.  All  tiie  defensive  measures  were  con- 
ducted with  energy,  prudence,  and  indomitable 
courage.  Aubusson  was  always  the  first  againsE 
the  enemy,  fighting  in  the  most  dangerous  places 
and  accomplishing  wonders.  He  received  snch 
severe  wounds  that  his  life  was  for  several  days 
despaired  of:  but  he  succeeded,  and  the  Turks 
were  obliged  to  laise  the  siege  July  27,  1480. 
Mohammed,  enraffed  at  the  fatal  blow  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  his  arms,  was  preparing  for  a 
new  expedition,  which  he  was  to  command  in 
person,  when  he  intended  to  bring  no  less  than 
800,000  soldiers  against  Rhodes,  but  death  pre- 
vented the  fulfllment  of  his  plan;  and  thence- 
forth for  years  Christian  Europe  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Turks.  To  this  result  Auhnsson 
contributed  no  less  by  his  skilful  diplomacy 
than  his  prowess.  He  was  active  in  the  in- 
trigues that  troubled  the  court  of  Coa^tantino- 
ple.  He  recdved  at  Rhodes  Zizim,  or  Djem, 
the  brother  of  Sultan  Btgazet,  who  became  in 
his  hands  a  powerM  instrument  of  influence  go. 
the  Turkish  court.  Zizim  was  first  transferred 
to  France,  then  delivered  to  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  who  rewarded  Aubusson  with  the  title 
of  cardinal  and  the  oflice  of  legate  of  the  holy 
see  in  Asia.  Aubusson  was  certainly  the  most 
eminent  amoufl  the  Christian  warriors  and 
politicians  of  his  time.  Although  onlj  the 
chief  of  a  military  order  and  prince  of  a  small 
island,  he  was  respected  by  both  the  Christian 
and  Mussulman  sovereigns.  He  was  regarded, 
not  only  by  his  contemporaries,  but  also  by  his 
admirers  in  the  following  ages,  as  ^^a  man  cho- 
sen of  God  among  the  French  to  put  bounds  to 
the  conquests  of  the  infidels,^  and  received  the 
surname  of  ^^  shield  of  the  Christian  church.^ 
A  stern  defender  of  his  faith,  he  also  persecuted 
the  Jews,  whom  he  desired  to  exterminate  from 
his  island. 

AUCH,  an  old  city  of  southern  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gers,  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  a  tribu- 
nal  of  commerce,  an  imperial  college,  and  a  pri- 
mary normal  school ;  pop.  in  1852, 12,141.  In 
the  lime  of  Csssar  it  was  the  capital  of  tlie  Aua- 
cii,  and  was  afterward  the  metropolis  of  Novem- 
populania.  Auch  has  manufactures  of  thread 
and  cotton  6tuf&,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  particularly  in  the  brandies  of  Armagnac 
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AFOHMUTT.  'RobebTj  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  first  of  the  American  familr  of  that  name, 
died  April,  1750,  at  Boston.  He  was  of  Sootoh 
descent,  the  fiunily  holding  an  ancient  barony 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  came  to  America  and 
settled  at  Boston  early  in  the  17th  century.  He 
wasin  practice  abont  the  year  1719,  and  was  long 
remembered  by  the  anecdotes  preserved  of  his 
wit  and  shrewdDCss.  He  also  possessed  extra- 
ordinary  talents,  and  it  is  said  tine  prc^erion  in 
Massachnsetts  is  indebted  to  him  for  tiie  hiffh 
eharacter  it  has  nnce  maintained.  He  hdd 
high  offices  in  Massachusetts^  and  when  in  Eng- 
land as  agent  for  the  colony,  in  1741,  is  said  to 
have  planned  the  expedition  to  Gape  Breton. 
He  published  a  pampnlet^  entitled  *^  The  Impor- 
tanoe  of  Otupe  Breton  to  the  British  Nation,  and 
a  Flan  for  taking  the  Place." — ^Robbbt,  son  of 
the  preceding,  and,  like  him,  an  eminent  law- 
yer of  Boston,  idthongh  without  a  collegiate 
edocatioD,  he  was  distiDgnished  as  an  advocate 
and  jury  lawyei^  among  such  contemporaries 
as  Otis,  Quincy,  Hawley,  &c.  In  1767  he  was 
appointed  Jnd^  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  which 
office  he  exercised  as  long  as  the  royal  authority 
was  recognized ;  but  in  1776,  being  a  zealous 
tor7,  he  left  the  country  and  went  to  England, 
where  he  died.  He  was  associated  with  John 
Adams  in  the  defence  of  Oapt.  Preston. 

AUOHMUTY,  Samuxl,  rector  of  Trinity 
church  in  New  York,  bom  in  Boston  in  1725, 
died  in  New  York,  March  4, 1777.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1742,  and  went  to  England 
to  study  for  holy  orders.  After  his  ordination 
he  was  appointed  by  tiie  society  for  the  propa- 

C'  n  of  the  Gospel  an  assistant  minister  of 
ty  church,  and  in  1764  succeeded  to  the 
charge  of  all  the  churches  in  the  city.  He  re- 
mained in  the  ci^  as  the  revolution  approached, 
although  he  had  made  arrangements  to  visit 
En^d  with  the  expectation  of  being  conse- 
crated bishop  of  New  York,  and  in  his  minis- 
trations in  the  church  continued  as  before  to 
read  the  prayers  for  the  king.  When  the 
American  army  took  possession  of  New  York 
in  1777,  this  was  forbidden  by  Lord  Sterling, 
but  the  rector  held  his  ground,  although  his 
choich  was  entered  by  a  company  of  soldiersi 
with  drums  beating^  and  with  the  threat  oi 
pulling  him  out  of  the  pulpit.  He  then  shut 
up  the  church  and  chapels,  and  took  the  keys 
with  him  to  New  Jersey,  leavuag  orders  that 
the  churches  should  not  be  opened  unl^  the 
liturgy  could  be  read  without  interruption. 
New  York  being  again  in  the  British  possession, 
he  attempted  to  return,  but  a  passage  was  de- 
nied him.  He  then  sousht  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  find  his  way  back  on  foot,  and  suc- 
ceeded after  great  hardi^ps,  only  to  find  his 
church  and  parsonage  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
his  papers  and  the  records  of  the  church  de- 
stroyed. The  next  Sunday  he  preached  for 
the  hist  time  in  St  Paulas.  The  various  trials  he 
had  undergone  brought  on  an  illness  which  car- 
ried him  off  in  a  few  days.— -Sm  Samuei,  brig- 
adier-general in  the  British  service  and  son  of  the 
VOL.  n. — ^22 
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preceding,  bom  in  New  York  in  1768,  died  in 
Ireland,  Aug.  11, 1822.  He  graduated  at  Oolum* 
bia  college  in  1775,  and  the  next  year  entered  the 
array  under  Sir  William  Howe.  He  was  a^*u- 
tant-general  in  the  expedition  to  Europe  in 
1781.  In  1788,  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam  in  command  of  a  company  under  Lord 
Comwallis.  Betnming  to  England  in  1803,  he 
took  command  of  the  troops  ordered  to  South 
America  in  1806,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  1807  carried  the  fortress  and 
city  of  Montevideo  bv  assault.  In  1809,  he 
was  commander-in-chief  in  the  Camatio,  and 
in  1811  took  possession  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  valuable  Dutch  colonies  of  Java 
and  Batavia.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  He 
had  all  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished  mili- 
tary chieftaiD,  and  twice  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament,  and,  after  his  return  firom  South 
America,  a  service  of  plate  and  the  rank  of 
lieutenantrgeneraL 

AUOEXAND.  I.  William  Edbit,  baron,  a 
British  diplomatist,  bom  1760,  died  1814.  In 
1778  Mr.  Eden  was  employed  with  Lord  Oar- 
lisle  in  the  settlement  of  the  rupture  between 
the  British  government  and  the  American  col- 
onies. The  period  for  negotiation  had,  how- 
ever, passed,  and  the  colonies  declared  their  in- 
depcoidence.  He  entered  parliament  and  was 
secretary  of  Ireland,  and  was  sent  to  the  court 
of  Louis  XYL,  with  which  he  negotiated  a 
commercial  treaty.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  mat  revolution  of  1789  he  was  sent  to 
the  Netherlands  as  envoy  extraordinary,  with 
instructions  to  use  all  his  abilities  to  counter- 
check  the  new  political  relations  growing  out 
of  the  revolution.  For  the  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  these  duties  he  was  called  to  an 
account  by  the  house  of  commons  on  his  re- 
turn. He  wrote  *'  Principles  of  the^  Oriminal 
Law,**  1772,  and  various  pamphlets,  among 
others,  "State  of  the  Poor  in  England."  IL 
GeoBOB  Edxzt,  baron  and  earl,  born  Aug.  1784, 
died  Jan.  1849.  In  1885,  he  was  sent  to 
India  as  govemor-generaL  During  his  ad- 
ministration of  this  office,  the  opium  war 
with  Ohina  broke  out.  It  was  during  Lord 
Auckland's  government  also  that  the  expedi- 
tion against  Afghanistan  took  place,  rendex^  so 
disastrous  bv  the  imprudence  of  the  dvil  func- 
tionaries ana  the  imbecility  of  the  military  com- 
mander. (See  AvGHAinsTAN.)  Lord  Auckland 
powerfolly  supported  various  amendments  and 
reforms  m  the  details  of  the  Indian  admin- 
istration and  the  adoption  of  a  sounder  system 
of  land  revenue,  thehasis  of  which  had  been 
laid  by  Lord  William  Bentinck.  Lord  Auck- 
land's chief  personal  action  was,  however,  ex- 
ercised upon  a  system  of  native  schools,  in 
which  the  children  are  gratuitously  taught  the 
elements  of  modem  education,  with  a  view  to 
their  admission  into  higher  scnools,  where  the 
successftd  pupils  are  tramed  as  public  officials. 
The  improved  admiuistration  of  Justice,  both 
oivH  and  criminal,  also  oobupied  his  attention. 
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In  1841  he  was  saeoeeded  by  Lord  EQenbor- 
ongh,  and  on  his  return  was  created  an 
earl,  whioh  title  died  with  him.  He  was  on- 
married. 

AUOTION  (Lat  aueUOy  the  act  of  inoreas- 
ing),  A  pubEc  sale,  whereat  persons  openly 
compete,  eadi  offer  or  bid  iacreaang  npon 
the  previous  one,  and  the  property  being  finally 
sold  to  him  who  will  give  the  most  for  it,  the 
highest  bidder.  In  Holland,  and  at  what  are 
cimed  Dutch  auctions  elsewhere,  this  process  is 
reversed,  the  seller  naming  a  price  beyond  the 
value  of  his  goods,  which  is  flpwdually  lowered, 
until  some  one  closes  with  tne  offer,  the  term 
auction,  as  applied  to  such  a  sale,  beiog  obvi- 
ously a  case  of  lucu*  a  wm  lueendo^  a  complete 
misnomer.  Borne,  so  far  as  is  known,  invented 
the  auction,  which  was  at  first  held  for  the  sale 
of  military  spoils  among  the  soldiers  behind  a 
spear  stuck  in  the  ground,  whence  it  was  called 
attetio  9ubhaita  (under  the  spear),  or  ntbhoiUk' 
tio,  The^  signal  of  the  sp^  was  afterward 
put  np  at  all  sorts  of  auctions,  and  the  name  was 
retained  long  after  the  signal  was  disused.  At 
auctions  in  Rome,  for  which  the  permission  of 
a  magistrate  must  always  be  had,  a  spear 
was  fixed  in  the  forum  by  a  crier,  who  proclaim- 
ed  the  articles  to  be  sold  and  furnished  the 
company  with  a  catalogue  upon  tables.  8ubse- 
quentiy  sales  were  proclaimed  by  trumpet. 
Bids  were  made  by  holdmg  up  tiio  fin^rs. 
After  the  death  of  Pertinaz,  A.  D.  198,  the 
prflotorian  guards  put  up  the  Roman  empire  at 
auction,  wmch  after  a  number  of  bids  by  8ul« 
pician  and  Julian,  the  sole  competitors,  was 
knocked  down  to  the  latter  for  6,250  drachms, 
about  $1,000,  to  each  soldier.— -In  England  sales 
*^by  the  candle"  or  '*by  the  inch  of  candle," 
whioh  are  still  occasionally  advertised,  derive 
their  name  from  an  ancient  practice  of  measur- 
ing the  time  within  which  the  biddings  must  be 
completed  by  a  candle,  the  highest  bidder  at  the 
moment  the  inch  burnt  out  becoming  the  purcha- 
ser. The  minimum  price  at  which  the  owner  was 
willing  to  part  with  his  property  was  sometimes 
put  under  a  candleetiok— "dumb  biddings:" 
and  in  the  north  of  England  still  occur  rales 
where  the  bidders  do  not  know  each  other's 
offers — *' candlestick  biddings."  A  curious  kind 
ci  auction  used,  according  to  an  old  reporter 
<1  Dow.  8),  to  be  held  by  females,  who  did 
not  speak  during  the  whole  sale,  but  gave  every 
person  the  moment  he  bid  a  glass  of  brandy, 
the  purchaser  being  he  who  received  the  last 
glass  in  a  private  room.  It  is  a  littie  sur- 
prising that  a  practice,  so  well  calculated 
to  warm  up  competition,  should  have  become 
obsolete.  In  England,  a  person  is  sometimes 
iqppointed,  called  the  judge  of  the  roup,  to 
superintend  the  sale  and  act  as  arbiter  if 
disputes  arise.  In  modern  times  sales  at  pub- 
lic auction  are  as  common  as  private  sales,  and 
are  directed  in  most  cases  by  the  law,  where 
it  interposes  between  the  owner  of  property 
and  the  purchaser — ^its  object  being  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  necessarily  put  the  dis- 


position of  their  estate  in  the  hands  of  atroste^ 
as  bankrupts  or  the  members  of  amumcipal 
corporation.  The  red  flag  is  the  ordinary  aaga 
of  the  trade,  and  the  auctioneer,  with  his  ham- 
mer, his  boisterous  "  going,  going,  gone,"  and 
his  earnest  or  humorous  appeals  to  the  company, 
is  often  a  very  original  character.  No  prejo- 
dice  appears  to  exist  against  him  or  his  business 
now;  but  firom  1817  to  1831  there  was  a 
strong  anti-auction  feeling  in  this  coanti7,  par- 
ticularly in  New  York,  and  npon  the  part  of  im- 
porters and  lobbing  merchants.  Auctions  w^e 
charged  with  furnishing  facilities  for  oonceil- 
ment^  smuggling,  and  perjury,  and  with  being 
ii^urious  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  citie^ 
and  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  induce  GongresB 
to  pass  a  law,  imposing  such  a  dulgr  imon  Uiem 
as  would  amount  to  prohibition.  The  auc- 
tioneer is  the  seller's  agent,  and  as  sn<^  has  a 
special  property  in  the  goods,  a  lien  upon  them 
or  upon  tne  purchase  money,  where  he  is 
authorized  to  receive  it,  for  his  commissian,  the 
auction  duty,  and  the  charges  of  the  saleu  K 
he  exceed  Mb  authority,  or  reftise  to  give  ^ 
name  of  his  principal,  he  renders  himself  per- 
sonally liable.  In  sales  of  real  estate  he  is 
usually  anthorizsed  to  receive  the  depositi  but 
not  the  residue  of  the  purchase  mcmey.  He 
often  receives  this  deposit  as  a  sort  of  stake- 
holder, to  be  paid  over  if  a  good  titie  is  made. 
It  is  lus  duty  to  do  his  best  to  possess  skill,  to 
pursue  the  regular  course  of  business,  and  to 
comply  with  sJl  legal  instmctions.  The  con- 
ditions of  sale  and  tne  plans  and  description  of 
the  property,  particularly  if  real  estate,  should 
be  accurately  made  known  beforehand.  If  print- 
ed or  written,  they  control  the  oral  statttnents 
of  the  auctioneer,  for,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  *^men  cannot  tell  what  contracts 
they  enter  into,  if  the  conditions  of  sale  are  to 
be  controlled  by  the  babble  of  the  aacd<ni 
room."  Slight  inaccuracies  of  desoripUcm  do 
not,  but  substantial  ones  do  avoid  the  sale.  A 
bid  at  an  auction  may  be  retracted  before  the 
hammer  is  down,  and,  in  cases  where  a  writtai 
entry  is  required  to  complete  the  sale,  bef<He 
that  is  made.  For  a  bid  is  only  an  offer,  which 
does  not  bind  either  party  until  assented  to. 
Fraud  upon  either  side  avoids  the  sale.  The 
employment  of  bidders  by  the  owner  is  or  is 
not  illegal,  according  as  circumstances  tend  to 
show  bad  or  good  mith.  To  employ  them  in 
order  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  by  buying  in  the 
property,  is^  except  where  the  sale  is  adver- 
tised^ as  being  "without  reserve,"  allowable. 
But  it  is  a  fraud  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of 
enhandng  the  price  through  a  fictitious  com- 
petition. On  the  other  hand  the  sale  is  void, 
if  the  purchaser  prevails  upon  others  to  desist 
from  bidding  by  appeals  to  their  sympathy  or 
false  representations.  Mock  auctions  live  by 
the  disregarding  of  these  rules.  The  only  Uma 
fidis  bid&rs  at  them  are  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  city,  to  whom,  thereforei, 
articles  are  knocked  down  at  once.  A  sentence 
firom  the  Penny  PyolopiBdia  predsely  ai^Iies  to 
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this  oonntiy,  partioiilsrly  to  Nev  York:  ^In 
many  large  towns,  persons  make  a  trade  of 
holding  anctions  of  inferior  and  ill-made  goods ; 
harhen  are  generaUj  placed  by  them  at  the 
door  inviting  strangers  to  enter,  and  puffen  are 
always  employed  who  bid  more  for  me  articles 
than  they  are  worth,  and  thus  entice  the  nn- 
wary.  Ineffectnal  attempts  have  been  made  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  practices.'' 

AIJDE,  a  maritime  department  of  France, 
capital,  Oarcassonne,  bordered  on  tiie  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  area,  2,840  square  miles.  It  is 
sabject  to  violent  gales,  the  surface  mountain- 
ous and  hilly,  the  soil  generally  productive. 
The  canal  of  Languedoc  intersects  Aude  from 
W.  to  £.,  and  the  canal  of  Robine,  or  Narbonne. 
crosses  tiie  east  portion  from  N.  to  S.  Oom  ana 
wine  are  abundant,  and  are  exported.  The 
Ande,  the  Lers,  the  Berre,  the  Orbieu,  the  Or- 
biel,  and  Cease  rivers,  traverse  this  department 
It  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Gar- 
caBsonne,  Oaatelnaudary,  Limouz,  and  Narbonne, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  doths,  paper, 
and  iron  ware,  brandy  distiUeriea,  salt  works, 
and  earthenware.    Pop.  in  1852,  289,747. 

AUDEBERT,  Jxah  Baptistk,  a  French  paint- 
er and  naturalist,  bom  at  Bochefort,  in  France, 
in  1759,  died  in  1800.  He  studied  painthig  in 
Paris,  and  eventually  became  distinguished  for 
his  miniatures.  In  1789,  having  made  the  ac- 
qnaintance  of  Gigot  d'Orex,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  some  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  who  pos- 
sessed a  fine  cdlection,  he  was  employed  by 
him  to  paint  eome  of  his  rarest  specimens.  This 
occupation  revealed  a  new  talent  in  tiie  artist, 
and  a  taste  for  natural  history,  which  soon 
ripened  into  an  absorbing  passion.  A  Journey 
throogh  Ksghmd  and  Hdiland  furnished  mate- 
rials for  a  number  of  designs,  which-  appeared 
shortly  afterward  in  Olivier's  Hi»Unre  de$  in- 
teete^  and  astonished  naturalists  by  their  cor- 
rectness of  form  and  color.  The  artist  next 
undertook  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  illus- 
trated works  on  natural  history,  on  a  most  ex- 
tended scale,  which  unfortunately  he  did  not 
live  to  complete.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
HUtoire  natureUe  de»  iinffei^  de»  mahU^  et  det 
galeopUhSques  (Paris,  1800),  containing  16  col- 
ored plat^  and  showing  an  equal  facility  in  the 
author,  as  designer,  engraver,  and  writer.  The 
splendor  of  his  coloring  had  never  been  equalled, 
aod  by  certain  ingenious  processes,  such  as  the 
application  of  gold  leaf,  variously  tinted,  he  was 
enabled  to  reproduce  the  most  goi^geous  plumage 
of  bhrds  and  insects,  as  near  to  perfection  as  pos- 
sible. His  substitution  of  oils  for  water-ooiors, 
19  also  considered  a  great  improvement  in  the 
art  of  animal  illustration.  His  next  work, 
Hiitaire  de»  eoUbriB^  de$  oiteaux-moucihM^  dm 
jaamanj  et  deipromercp$  (Paris,  1802).  is  stiU 
regarded  as  the  most  pmect  work  on  the  sub* 
ject  ever  published.  He  then  commenced  a 
series  of  works  on  bu^  Mammifermj  and  man, 
but  died  while  engaged  on  the  first  of  them, 
the  Histoire  dm  grimpereaux  et  dee  deeaux  de 
paradiSy  which  was  fortunately  completed  from 


his  designs,  by  Desray,  to  whom  he  had  oom* 
municatod  the  process. 

AUDIENCE,  the  reception  of  an  ambassador 
by  a  sovereign,  at  court ;  also  a  court  ecclesias- 
tic in  England,  held  by  the  archbishop  in  per^ 
son. — AuDiEHOZA,  is  tiie  tide  of  the  Spanish 
tribunals  of  justice. 

ATJDIFFREDT,  Thebbsb,  a  native  of  Cay- 
enne, in  Guiana,  who  preserved  General  Piche- 
gru,  and  other  Frenchmen  exiled  to  tiiat  coun- 
try, from  starvation. 

AUDITOR,  a  functionary  appointed  to  revise 
the  financial  statements  of  parties  accountable 
either  to  states,  jointnatook  companies,  or  to 
wealthy  private  individuals. 

AUDltJS,  or  AuB^sus  (Syrian  Udo),  the  foun- 
der of  a  religious  sect  called  Audlans,  which  ad- 
vocated the  anthropomorphistic  doctrine,  and 
was  established  under  rather  interesting  circum- 
stances. Audius,  born  at  the  end  of  Ihe  8d 
century,  and  died  in  870,  was  a  Mesopotamian, 
of  singular  purity  and  severity  of  character. 
He  became  disgusted  with  the  Syrian  dergy, 
and  on  expressing  his  opinicm  witii  more  firm- 
ness than  ctiscretion,  he  was  excommunicated ; 
when  a  considerable  nnmber  of  sympathisers 
gathered  around  him  and  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  church.  But  this  sect  could  not 
long  withstand  the  persecutions  to  which  it  was 
exposed,  and  died  ahnost  at  the  same  tune  as  its 
founder,  who  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  exile  in  S<^hia,  where  he  converted  many 
pagans  to  Christianity  by  the  force  of  his  teach- 
ings, and  the  moral  beauty  of  his  ascetic  Ufe. 

AUDLAN,  an  ancient  and  infiuential  fiuni- 
ly,  ori^^natiuff  in  Alsatia,  where,  in  1274,  they 
were  inveetea  with  the  fief  of  the  town  and  do- 
main of  Audlan.  In  the  time  of  Conrad  IIL 
Hbbmahh  Pbtbb  von  AuDLAzr  distinguished 
himself  by  his  publication  in  1460  of  I>e  Imp&* 
rio  BofnaruhGertnanieo,  which  was  the  first  at- 
tempt in  Qermany  to  establish  the  principles  of 
political  lurisprudencc^^xoBQ  voir  Attdlait, 
who  lived  about  the  same  time,  was  provost  of 
the  cathedral,  the  first  rector  of  the  newly  found- 
ed university  of  Basel,  and  exerted  considerable 
influence  on  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basel. 
There  are  at  present  4  families  of  Audlans,  2  of 
barons  and  2  of  counts.  The  junior  branch  of  the 
barons  and  the  elder  branch  of  the  oounts  reside 
in  France.  The  head  of  the  latter  branch  is 
Count  Felix.  The  2  other  branches  reside  in 
Baden  and  Switzerland. 

AUDLEY,  Thoius  (Lord  Audley  of  Walden), 
lord  chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry Yin.,  is  sum>oeed  to  have  been  bom  at 
^^I's  Coine,  in  Essex ;  he  died  at  his  London 
reeidenoe  in  1544.  little  is  known  concerning 
his  origin  or  his  early  life.  In  the  year  1626  he 
became  antumn-reader  in  the  Inner  temple.  In 
1529  he  was  made  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  that  long^  parliament  which  broke  up 
the  smaller  religious  houses  throughout  the 
kingdom.  He  hdd  suocessivdy  the  offices  of 
attorney  fbr  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  king*s 
sergeant.    In  1582  he  was  knighted,  and  sue- 
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needed  Sir  Thomas  More  as  keeper  of  the  flreat 
seal,  and  on  Jan.  26, 1588,  heoame  lord  ohan- 
oellor  ci  England,  which  office  he  retained  until 
his  decease.  Andl^  prodded  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  was  speaker  of  the  bhiek 
parliament.  He  showed  Imnself  at  all  times  the 
ready  and  nnscmpaloas  tool  of  Henry  YIIL,  in 
enforcing  the  arhitrarr  edicts  of  that  monarclL 
and  was  richly  rewarded  in  the  distrihntion  of 
the  church  lands.  The  priory  of  the  canons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  nsually  caUed  Christ  church, 
in  London,  with  all  the  real  estate  of  the  estab- 
lishment^ and  the  great  abbey  of  Walden  in  £s« 
sex,  fell  to  his  shar^.  The  former  he  altered  into 
a  town  residence  for  himself.  In  1588  he  was 
created  Baron  Audley  of  Walden,  and  made  a 
knight  oi  the  garter  in  1540.  He  left  no  son, 
and  the  barony,  consequently,  became  extinct 
He  was  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  reported, 
the  founder  of  Magdalen  college,  Oambridge, 
but  in  1542  he  gave  certain  lands  toward  tiie 
support  of  the  institution,  then  known  as  Buck- 
ingham college,  which  was  thereupon  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  Si  Mary  Magdalen. 

AUBOUIN,  Jban  Victor,  a  French  entomol- 
ogist and  naturalist,  bom  at  Paris  in  1797,  died 
in  1841.  In  1624  he  established,  in  ooigunction 
with  Messrs.  Dumas  and  Adolphe  Brongniart, 
the  AnndUB  d€$  tei&nee$  na^rella.  His  early 
papers  on  the  anatomy  of  the  inteetOf  and  es- 
peciaUy  those  on  the  aftneUda,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Ourier,  Geoflh>y  St.  Hilaire,  and  La- 
treille,  and  led  to  an  intimate  relation  with  these 
distinguished  men.  In  1826  he  became  connected 
with  Milne  Edwards  in  investigations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  eruf  Aicmi  and  ann^^iio.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  assistant  to  De  Lamarck  and 
Latreille  in  the  Jardin  dei  plaaiteB^  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  entomology  in  the  museum  attached  to  that 
institution.  In  1882  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers, and  for  many  subsequent  years  the  presi- 
dent of  the  entomological  society  of  France. 
While  Tisiting  the  nortii  of  France  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  inyestigating  the 
habits  of  the  insects  which  injure  the  olive  plan- 
tations^ he  exposed  himself  to  wet  and  cold, 
which  brought  on  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  of 
which  he  died. 

AUDRAIN,  a  county  in  the  K  £.  part  of 
Missouri ;  area,  680  square  miles ;  snr&ce  level 
or  undulating;  soil  generally  fertile,  and  su- 
perior for  grazing;  capital,  Mexico;  pop.  in 
1856,  6,130,  of  whom  5,188  were  free  and  942 
slaves.  In  1850,  this  county  produced  285,- 
186  bushels  of  com,  11,448  of  whe^  76,022 
of  oatS)  1,092  tons  of  hay,  144,880  pounds  of 
tobacco,  and  61,044  of  butter.  It  contained  18 
charche»,  and  460  pupils  in  the  public  schools^ 

AUDRAN,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  fEunily 
of  French  engravers,  all  descending  from  Louis 
Audran^an  officer  of  the  wolf^unt  under 
Hemy  IV.,  whose  son  Claude,  bom  in  1592, 
died  in  1677,  settled  at  Lyons  and  became 

Jrofessor  of  engraving  at  the  Lyons  academy. 
BAK,  bom  1667,  died  1756,  had  his  studio  m 


the  Gobelins,  and  left  a  number  of  fine  woiks 
of  art,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  his  en- 
nraving  of  the  Enlhement  det  Babineg^  aiter 
Poussin. — GiBAXD,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1640,  died 
at  Paris  in  1708,  studied  8  years  at  Borne  und^ 
Oarlo  Maratti,  and  who,  at  tins  eariy  stage  of 
his  life,  a<ll^uired  Canie,  even  in  Borne,  by  ms  en- 
ffraving  of  a  portrait  of  Pope  Clement  IX,  Col- 
bert invited  him  to  Paris,  where  he  engraved 
for  the  king  the  best  pictures  of  Le  Bran.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  proportions 
of  the  human  figure,  published  in  folio,  with  27 
plates  of  ancient  statoes.  He  is  to  this  day  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  historical  engraves 
that  ever  existed. 

AUDBY  DE  PUYBAYEAU,  Pibbbb  Fbas- 
Vom,  a  French  politician,  bom  in  1773  and  dect- 
ed  to  the  chamber  of  representatives  in  1822,  as 
member  for  Bochefort  He  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  July  revolution.  But 
after  having  helped  Louis  Plulippe  to  the  throne 
he  soon  became  a  violent  opponent  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  an  advocate  of  the  republican  par- 
ty. Pecuniary  difficulties  also  inv(dved  him  in 
troubles.  In  1885  he  brought  upon  himself  an 
indictment  for  sedition  by  an  improdent  letter 
to  the  prisoners  of  April,  and  was  oondeomed 
to  1  month's  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
200  francs.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  con- 
stituent assembly  by  the  department  of  Cha- 
rente-Inf6rieure,  and,  on  May  4,  made  president 
of  that  body.  Since  the  reestablishmeat  of  titt 
empire  he  has  lived  in  retirement 

AUDUBON,  a  county  in  the  8.  £.  part  of 
Iowa,  named  in  honor  of  Audubon  the  omitho- 
logist;  area,  680  square  miles;  pop.  in  1856, 
288.  It  is  crossed  by  an  affluent  of  IheMlaaouli 

AUDUBON,  John  Jahbb»  the  most  distin- 
gnished  of  American  omithologbts,  bom  "Msj 
4, 1780,  on  a  plantation  in  Louisiana,  died  in 
the  dty  of  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1851.  His 
father,  who  had  been  an  admiral  in  the  French 
navy,  was  a  man  of  some  cultivation,  and  en- 
couraged his  young  love  for  nature  and  art 
Even  as  a  child,  he  manifested  the  stroi^est 
disposition  for  the  study  of  birds ;  he  poeseaeed 
himself  of  many  feathered  fitvorites;  and  when 
anj  one  of  them  died,  he  was  inc(»iso]ably 
gneved  becanse  he  did  not  possess  the  means 
of  reproducing  its  brilliant  plumage  and  bean- 
lafiil  form.  He  began  of  his  own  will  to  draw 
the  birds,  and  disdoong  considerable  talent  as 
a  draughtsman,  he  was  taken  to  fVanoe  to  be 
educated.  Placed  in  the  studio  of  the  celelnvir 
ed  painter  David,  he  neglected  the  higher  de- 
partments of  art,  in  his  eamest  love  of  that 
peculiar  branch  of  it,  in  which  he  afterward 
became  so  skilfbL  He  was  17  years  old  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  having 
become  possessed  of  a  fine  form  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkil],  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
married  there  to  an  estimable  lady,  c^ble  of 
sharing  in  his  enthusiasm  as  a  nataraliat.  The 
leisure  of  rural  life  allowed  him  abundant  op- 
portmuties  for  prosecuting  his  predooiinant 
taste.     ^Uj  rambles,*' he  says,  '^oommanced 
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^th  the  break  of  day.  and  to  refcom  wet  with 
dew  and  bearing  a  feathered  price  was  the 
highest  enjoyment  of  my  life.*^  He  was  then 
a]flK>  Qonneoted  with  some  oommeroial  specohi- 
tions,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  prospered. 
His  researches  into  the  habits  of  birds,  and  his 
drawings  ci  them,  absorbed  his  attention. 
Some  of  these  drawings,  it  may  be  said  for  the 
enoonragement  of  yoathfhl  ffenins,  when  they 
were  afterward  shown  to  Lawson,  who  en- 
graved designs  for  Laoien  Bonaparte,  the  orni- 
thologist, were  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the 
bnrin.  He  had  too  mnoh  confidence  in  himself 
however,  when  this  ooonrred,  to  be  di)^>irited 
by  the  repulse,  and  he  oontinned  his  labors 
with  as  mnoh  animation  and  eagerness  as  before. 
A  more  severe  trial  befel  him,  when,  after  hav- 
ing aocomnlated  a  large  stock  of  the  most  care- 
fhUy  exeonted  designs,  he  discovered  that  the 
whole  of  them  had  been  destroyed  by  the  mice, 
which  had  eaten  into  the  box  where  they  were 
kept.  He  was  compelled  to  fill  his  nortfolios 
anew,  but  his  love  of  the  woods  and  nelds  was 
too  genuine  and  ardent  ever  to  allow  him  to 
pine  over  the  fatal  incident,  or  to  sink  into  any 
morbid  feeling  of  despondency.  He  worked 
at  his  vocation  becanse  he  liked  it,  because  it 
was  the  breath  of  his  life,  and  it  was  this  im- 
pulse, not  a  vain  love  of  fiime,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  immortal  work,  the  *^  Birds 
of  America."  After  10  years  residence  in 
Pennsylvania^  he  removed  to  Henderson,  in 
Kentucky,  where  he  again  embarked  in  trade, 
but  not  to  the  detriment  of  his  more  genial 
studies.  At  the  time  he  went  to  the  West,  the 
entire  re^on,  which  is  now  covered  with  innu- 
merable cities  and  villages,  was  quite  unsettled, 
and  he  was  obl^ied,  in  order  to  get  to  his  des- 
tination, to  float  his  finnily  and  goods  down  the 
Ohio  river  in  a  small  canoe,  whidi  he  purchased 
for  the  purpose.  In  1810  he  made  the  ao> 
quaintanee  of  the  Scotch  omitholo^^  Wilson, 
who  was  then  prosecuting  his  own  researches 
in  the  American  wildexneas.  The  tradition 
runs  that  WilscML  and  Audubon  met  by  acci- 
dent, when  the  former,  displaying  some  of  the 
trophies  <^  his  own  pencil,  was  utterly  aston- 
ished to  find  in  a  mere  backwoodsman  of  Amer- 
ica, living  almost  beyond  the  skirts  of  civilian 
tion,  a  man,  whose  sdentifio  ardor  equalled, 
and  whose  sketohes  surpassed  his  own.  To- 
gether they  made  many  a  wild  tramp  through 
the  rough  cane-brakes  of  Kentucky,  and  into 
the  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  the  remoter 
territories.  The  next  year  Audubon  visited 
the  bayous  of  Florida,  gathering  by  his  rifle 
and  pencil  the  suljecti  of  what  was  destined  to 
be  his  great  work.  Indeed,  scarcely  a  year 
passed,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  without  wit- 
nessing some  new  expedition  uiuLertaken,  and 
some  new  treasure  acquired.  From  the  great 
lakes  of  the  north,  to  the  wildest  solitudes  of 
the  western  prairies,  there  were  few  aooesmUe 
spots  which  escaped  his  restless  wanderings. 
In  the  year  1824  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  pob- 


lieation  of  the  resnlts  of  his  labors ;  and,  in 
the  same  interest,  sailed  for  En^and  in  1826. 
He  was  everywhere  received  by  learned  socie- 
ties and  scientific  men  with  the  utmost  cordi- 
ality and  enthusiasm.  Amonff  his  wannest 
adinirerB  in  Great  Britain  were  Jeffrey,  Wilson, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  in  Paris,  Ouvier, 
Geofi&oy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Humboldt  It  was 
honorable  to  the  zeal  and  appreciation  of  the 
foreign  public  that  of  the  170  subscribers  at 
$1^^000  each,  to  his  splendid  volume,  the 
^^  Birds  of  America,'*  nearly  one-half  came 
from  inland  and  France.  This  vokune  was 
issued  in  numbers,  containing  6  plates  each, 
every  olject  being  of  the  size  of  life.  By  Nov. 
11, 1828,  eleven  numbers  of  the  work  had  ap- 
peared, with  nesrly  100  plates.  In  1829  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  to  explore  anew 
the  woods  of  the  continent.  Boanung  at  will 
from  the  coasts  of  Salvador  to  the  everglades 
of  Florida,  he  gathered  materials  for  a  new 
work,  which  he  aptly  termed  his  "  Ornithology 
ical  Biographies.'^  In  1882  he  made  another 
visit  to  En^and,  where  in  the  course  of  2  years 
the  second  volume  <^  the  '^  Birds  of  America'* 
was  published,  and  a  second  volume  also  of 
the  '*  Omitholo^cal  Biographies."  An  enter- 
taining account  of  the  oironmstances  under  which 
his  several  magnificent  folios  were  issued  is  to 
be  found  in  the  various  prefaces.  The  larser 
work  embreced  4  volumes  of  engravings  and  5 
of  letter-press  illustrations ;  and  to  get  these 
through  the  press,  was  an  exacting  and  pro- 
tracted task.  In  1888,  having  returned  for  the 
last  time  to  this  country,  he  established  himself 
in  a  beantifU  residence^  IGnnie's-land,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  commenced  a  new  edition  of 
the  ""  Birds  of  America,"  in  imperial  octavo. 
This  was  finished  in  7  volumes  in  1844.  It 
was  during  this  interval  that  Audubon  exhibit- 
ed in  the  hall  of  the  New  York  lyceum  of 
natural  history,  a  collection  of  his  original 
drawingfr— one  of  the  moat  eztraordinarr  col- 
lections, perhaps,  that  was  ever  ezhibitecL  It 
eontainea  several  thousand  qtedmens  of  birds 
and  animals— all  of  which  had  been  gathered 
by  his  own  hand— all  drawn  as  large  as  life  by 
his  own  hand— and  all  rquesentod  in  their 
natural  habitats  or  localities^  A  contemporair 
critic  says  that  it  ^^  opened  to  the  q>ectator  aU 
the  forests  of  America,  filled  with  all  their 
many-colored  inhabitants."  As  works  of  art 
they  were  astonishing  productions,  but  they 
were  no  less  astonishing  as  evidences  of  the 
indefatigable  zeal  and  energy  of  the  man  whose 
dngle  efforts  had  amassod  the  vast  and  varied 
museum.  But  Audubon  had  not  merely  gath- 
ered these  objects  and  painted  them ;  he  had 
labmonsly  described  them,  scientifically  and 
popularly, — and  had  woven  into  those  descrip- 
tions innumerable  passages  of  the  most  exciting 
personal  adventnre.  Yet,  after  such  prodigious 
excursions  and  such  incessant  labors  for  tha 
press— enough  to  have  satisfied  the  ambition 
aod  exhausted  the  energies  of  any  man— his 
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imabated  aidor  for  knowledge  turned  at  onoe 
into  a  new  direction.  He  projeoted  a  work  on 
the  "Qnadrnpeds  of  Amerioa,"  on  the  Bame 
imperial  scale  with  that  on  the  birds.  For  this 
purpose  he  began,  in  company  with  his  sons, 
Victor  Giffbrd  and  John  Woodhonse, — ^who 
both  inherited  mnch  of  his  talents  as  an  art- 
ist, as  well  as  a  natoralist, — the  same  wide 
and  unwearied  wanderings  which  had  marked 
his  previous  pursuits.  But  the  approach  of  old 
age — and  he  was  now  nearly  70 — ^induced  his 
fnends  to  dissuade  him  from  the  more  toil- 
some and  dangerous  expeditions  which  he 
thought  necessary  to  complete  this  scheme. 
A  great  deal  of  the  labor  in  respect  to  the 
writing  was  performed  for  him  by  his  excellent 
friend,  Dr.  BachmaOf  of  Charleston,  S.  0.,  and 
he  was  largely  assisted  in  the  other  departments 
by  his  sons, — ^yet  before  the  grand  work  was 
accomplished,  his  powers  began  to  relax.  He 
was  taken  ill,  and  sank  to  rest  gently,  says  one 
who  was  present,  as  a  child  sinks  to  sweety  re- 
fireehing  ueep.  He  was  buried  in  Trinity  cem- 
etery, adjoining  his  latest  residence,  where  a 
monument,  reared  by  the  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  ouffht  to  mark  his  final 
resting-place.  Audubon's  chief  claims  to  the  re- 
membrance of  posterity  will  rest  upon  his  une- 
qualled adiievements  as  a  practicsf  naturalist ; 
but  he  deserves  a  hi^  place  in  literature,  also, 
for  the  brilliant  epiacmes  of  personal  experience 
which  enliven  his  letter-press  illustrations.  As  a 
man,  he  was  in  every  way  worthy  the  uniform 
love  and  respect  with  which  he  was  greeted  by 
those  who  knew  him.  In  person  he  was  taU 
and  slender,  but  sinewy  and  vigorous;  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  ever  animated  and 
winning ;  his  manners  were  extremely  gentle ; 
and  his  conversation  frill  of  life  and  piquancy. 
He  spoke  always  with  a  edight  Frendi  ^cent, 
acquired  in  his  youth,  but  his  mastery  of  his 
native  tongue  was  otherwise  quite  perfect.  In 
his  written  style,  he  was  occasionally  too  dif- 
fuse and  ambitious,  but  he  is  never  obscure, 
never  affected,  and  never  dull.  An  autobiog- 
raphy of  this  eminent  and  original  man,  prom- 
ised shortly  after  his  death,  has  not  yet  made 
its  appearance ;  and  until  it  does,  the  world 
will  not  be  able  to  appreciate  all  the  difficulties, 
the  dangers,  and  the  disappointments,  which 
pursued  his  life  of  solitary  yet  heroic  and  use- 
fdl  endeavor.  Mr.  Audubon  was  a  fellow  of 
the  linnsBan  and  zoological  societies  of  London, 
of  the  natural  history  sodety  of  Paris,  of  the 
Wemerian  society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  lyceum 
of  natural  history  at  New  York, — and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  sodety  of  natural 
history  at  Manchester,  of  the  royal  Scottish 
academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, and  of  many  other  scientific  bodies  of 
less  note. 

AUEBBAOH,  BsRTHOLD,  a  contemporaneous 
German  author,  bom  Feb.  28, 1812,  of  Jewish 

Earents  at  Nordstetten,  has  made  a  mark  in 
terature  by  his  ''  Black  Forest  Village  Tales,'* 
which  have  been  translated  into  several  fordgn 


languages.    He  had  previously  written  QM^ 
deU  mLTffer^  Bitch  fir  denhendsn  MiUeUtamd 
(Citizens  of  Cultivated    Minds,    a  Book  for 
thoughtful  People  of  the  middle  Classes)  ;  Dot 
Judmthum   ttnd   die  nmuiU  LUeratur  (The 
Jews  and  Modem  Literature);    DichUr  rod 
KavftMom  (Poet   and   Merchant),    and  Spi- 
nogOj  a  biography  with  translations.    Next  to 
the  Black  Forest  Tales,  his  most  popular  publi- 
cation is  an  almanac  publbhed  by  lum  in  1846, 
and  called  the  €feo(Utertmann  (the  Godfrither), 
whidi,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Frank- 
lin's  Poor  Bidiard's   almanac,  treats  all  the 
great  and  small  events  of  the  day  in  aadi  a 
naive   and   colloquial    manner,  as  to  attract 
the  lowest,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such 
vivacity  and  humor  as  to  command  the  attea- 
tion  of  the  loftiest  minds.    He  is  the  author 
of  a  novd  Dis  Frau  Frofenorki  (Mrs.  Profes- 
sor), a  collection  of  tales ;  Ikfidtche  Abende 
(German   eveningsX   travelling   and  political 
sketches;    Tagmieh  aua    Wien  wm   Zatour 
Us   auf    WindiichgrdtB    (Diary   written    at 
Vienna,  beginning  with  the   cabinet  of  Lar 
tour,  and  ending  with  that  of  Wiodischgr&tz), 
and    a  tragedv  published   hi  1860,  Andreag 
Bb/er.      The  Vienna  Diary  has  received  tbe 
compliment  of  a  translation  into  Ei^iisb.    His 
last  work,  the  Baat^fumUj  which  is  like  hia  Blade 
Forest  Tales,  full  of  his  characteristic  humor  and 
simplicity,  was  brought  out  at  Stuttgart  in  the 
beginning  of  1867.    Since  1845,  he  has  resided 
at  Weimar,  Leipsic,  Bredan,  and  Dresden.     He 
is  a  person  of  fine  appearance,  and  su^olar 
sweetness  of  disposition,  with  uncommon  sodal 
and  conversationalpowers. 

AUERBACH,  Hunbigh,  bom  1482,  died 
1642,  medical  professor  and  senator  in  Leipac 
at  the  time  of  Gfeorge  the  bearded,  dnke  <tf 
Saxony.  His  real  name  was  Stromer,  but  he 
adopted  the  name^of  his  native  town,  Anerbadi, 
in  Bavaria,  and  built,  in  1580,  a  large  buildmg 
on  the  Grimma-street  of  Leipsic.  Anerbach 
was  a  friend  of  Luther,  and  wnen  the  diacus- 
sioDS  between  Luther  and  £ck  took  place  at 
Leipsic,  he  offered  to  Luther  the  use  of  his 
house  and  tables.  Luther  drank  therei,  and 
according  to  popular  tradition,  Dr.  Faost  rode 
out  of  the  cellar  of  the  house  upon  a  barrel,  an 
event  illustrated  by  a  painting  which  atill 
decorates  the  walls  of  the  cellar,  called  Auer- 
hacks  KeUer^  to  this  day,  fhmi  the  adopted 
name  of  the  builder,  ^e  scenes  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  enacted  by  Faust  in  this 
cellar,  are  graphically  described  by  Groethe  in  his 
Faud^  but  they  may  even  to  this  day  be  real- 
ized on  tiie  spot,  by  any  person  who  vi^ts  the 
cellar  in  the  evening,  xlie  plftoe  is  very  much 
like  one  of  tJie  New  York  or  Philadelphia  lager- 
bier  saloons,  with  men  sing^,  drinking^  and 
smokiag.  Especially  during  the  fair  is  the  place 
interesting,  when  the  townspeople  join  the  stu- 
dents i^  the  ambition  to  muntain  the  jolly 
and  rather  diabolical  reputation  of  AugriaehM 
Keller. 
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a  Gdrman  poet,  whoee  nam  dephme  ia  Anasfca- 
noB  Grftn,  ooni  April  1 1, 1806,  at  Laibaoh,  in  the 
Austrian  dnohy  of  Oamiola,  has  acquired  con- 
siderable Ufeerary  feone  by  his  Spcufierffdnge  einea 
Wiener  Paetm,  pablisbed  at  Hambarg  in  1881. 
Several  preyiooa  publications,  although  not 
without  great  merit,  have  not  produ^  the 
same  powerftd  imprearion  upon  the  public  mind* 
Some  of  his  later  productions,  especially  the 
Sehutt  (Leipsio,  1885),  and  his  Gedichte  (Leip- 
sic,  1887),  are  also  worthy  of  much  attention. 
He  belongs  to  the  Heine  stamp  of  poets.  He 
has  not  the  remarkable  imaginatlTe  develop- 
ment of  Heine,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
free  from  the  reckless  cynicism  which  stamps 
the  productions  of  that  writer. 

AUERSTADT,  a  viUafle  of  Thuringia,  in 
upper  Saxony,  22  miles  N.  K  from  Erfurt^  on 
the  road  to  Leipdc,  ikmous  for  Davoust's  great 
victory  over  the  Prussian  army,  under  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  on  the  field,  gained  on  the  same 
day  with  the  battle  of  Jena,  Oct  14,  1806. 
Davoust,  with  86,000  men,  beat  50,000. 

AUEftSWALD,  Hakb  Adolt  Ebdmaiik  yoK, 
a  Prussian  nu^or-general,  bom  Oct  10, 1792, 
killed  by  the  mob  at  Frankfort,  Sept  18, 1848. 
In  his  youth  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
French  wars,  and  also  eijoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation for  his  scientific  attainments,  and  his 
liberal  political  aentiments.  In  1848.  he  was 
elected  as  delegate  for  Lithuania  and  western 
Prussia,  and  as  representative  of  Neisse,  in 
the  Frankfort  parliament,  where  he  prin- 
cipally devoted  himself  to  military  affidrs,  in 
which  he  advocated  a  more  pc^ular  organiza- 
tion of  the  army.  During  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  exdtement,  after  the  news  became  £iown 
that  the  truce  of  ICalmSe  had  been  ratified  by  the 
national  assembly,  a  riot  broke  out  in  the  streets 
of  fVankfort,  and  Auerswald,  who  happened  to 
pass  by  in  company  with  Prince  Felix  Lichnow- 
aky,  was  mobbed  bv  the  people,  dragged  out  from 
the  house  where  he  sought  a  reftige,  shot,  and 
killed  almost  on  the  spot  The  rage  of  the  people 
was,  however,  principally  directed  against  Lich- 
nowsky,  who  had  many  enemie6,and  who  also  lost 
his  life  on  this  occasion.  Auerswald  perished, 
rather  because  he  was  in  company  witn  the  ob- 
ject of  their  hatred.  Prince  Uehnowsky,  than 
from  any  personal  ill-feeling  toward  hinuelf. 

AUFFENBERG,  Jossph  vow,  baron,  a  Ger- 
man dramatist,  bom  at  Freiburg  in  1798,  died 
m  1857.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  count-mar- 
shal to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  plays,  of  which  only  one, 
Louit  XL  in  Pertmns.  obtained  much  success. 

AUGEAlf  OODEX,  an  imperfect  M8.  of  a 
portion  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
found  in  the  monastery  of  Augia  Mi\jor,  at 
Rheinau,  whence  its  name.  It  is  an  uncial 
MS.  without  accents,  but  having  the  words 
separate^  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  of  such 
HSS.,  and  having  a  dot  at  the  end  of  each  word. 
It  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
CamlMTidge,  having  been  purchased  by  Dr. 


Bentiey  (1718),  for  250  Dutch  florins.  It  con- 
tains l&e  episues  of  St  Paul,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  except  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  in  the  Latin  only,  and  the  first  two  chapters 
of  Romans  and  the  first  8  verses  of  the  third 
chapter  are  lacking  in  both  versions.  The 
Greek  version  is  written  in  capitals,  the  Latin 
in  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  a  drcumstance 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  palesographists,  as- 
signs this  MS.  to  western  Europe,  and  to  a 
period  somewhere  between  the  7th  and  12th 
centuries. 

AUGEAS,  a  king  of  Ells,  who  possessed  a 
great  number  of  oxen.  One  of  the  labors  which 
Eurystheus  imposed  upon  Hercules  was  to  clean 
the  stables  of  this  potentate  in  one  day.  The 
hero  was  to  receive  a  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  if 
he  should  perform  his  task.  He  succeeded  in 
accomplishmg  it  by  conducting  the  rivers  Al- 
pheus  and  reneus  through  the  stables.  But 
when  he  demanded  the  stipulated  reward,  Au- 
geas  refused  to  give  it  to  him,  whereon  Hercu- 
les slew  him  and  all  his  sons  save  Phyleus, 
whom  he  made  king  in  the  room  ai  his  father. 

AUGER,  a  twisted  instrument  to  make  large 
holes  in  wood.  See  Bonnro  Tools. — ^Auokb 
Makiko.  To  the  end  of  a  rod  of  iron,  of  the 
proper  length,  a  piece  of  steel  is  welded  and 
forged  in  the  shape  to  form  the  lip  or  cutting 
edge  of  the  auger.  The  rod  ia  then  heated 
and  twisted,  by  means  of  a  hammer  and 
swedges,  into  forms  appropriate  for  the  kind  of 
auger  wanted.  This  part  of  the  work  does  not 
require  exactness  as  it  formerly  did,  and  is 
eanly  performed.  The  roughly-twisted  auger 
is  lieated  again,  and  placed  in  a  machine,  in- 
vented by  Sandford  and  Smith,  where  the  twist 
is  made  regular,  and  the  auger  straightened. 
This  machine  consists  of  a  solid  horizontal  plate 
of  cast  iron,  over  which  a  similar  plate  is  made 
to  sUde  backward  and  forward  between  prefer 
ffuides  by  means  of  a  pinion  and  rack.  The 
distance  between  tiie  plates  and  their  angle  is 
regulated  according  to  the  size  and  taper  of  the 
auger.  What  constitutes  the  novelty  of  this 
madiine  is  that  to  each  of  the  plates  are  secured 
two  steel  rods,  called  whales,  running  parallel 
to  eadi  other  across  the  plates,  at  an  angle 
of  about  80  degrees  with  the  line  of  motion. 
The  auger  is  placed  between  the  plates  nearly 
at  riffht  angle  with  the  whales,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  made  to  enter  between  the  two 
first  twists  of  the  auger.  The  upper  plate  is 
then  made  to  slide,  and  the  auger  is  rolled  be- 
tween them,  and  the  twist  is  finished  by  the 
whales.  The  whales  are  more  or  less  indined 
according  to  the  pitch  desired  for  the  augers ; 
tiiey  are  made  tapering  for  makmg  tapered 
augers,  and  they  are  curved  on  the  pTate  when 
it  is  desired  to  produce  an  increasing  pitch. 
The  twisted  parts  are  brightened  by  filmgor 
by  grinding  on  tiie  stone.  The  lip  is  ground 
into  shape,  a  handle  is  affixed,  and  the  tool  is 
ready  for  the  market 

AUGER,  Louis  Sdcon,  aFrench  writer  and  pol- 
itician, bom  at  Paris^  Dec  29, 1772,  drowned  him- 
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self  in  {he  Seine  in  afit  of  melancholy  in  Jan.  1820. 
He  displayed,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  a  fond- 
ness for  literary  pnrsnits,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
vaudevilles,  whioh,  however,  were  not  above  me- 
diocrity. Sub^uently  he  became  connected  as 
writer  and  editor  with  the  principal  Paris  jour- 
nals of  his  day,  as  the  Journal  de  t Empire^  JouP' 
not  ghUraly  Speotateur^  Dkade  phiumphiqtte. 
In  1816  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  jPrench 
academy,  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  dictionary 
of  the  academy  with,  a  salary  of  6,000  francs. 
After  the  restoration  he  wrote  many  political 
articles  for  various  papers,  and  especially  for  the 
Journal  ghiSrdL  but  ruined  the  paper  by  his  rep- 
utation for  venality.  His  selection  for  so  many 
important  offices,  for  which  his  literary  attain- 
ments did  not  folly  qualify  him,  was  attributed 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
control  his  pen,  and  his  unpopularity  in  the 
academy  became  still  more  marked  in  1820, 
when  he  was  put  on  the  committee  of  the 
newly-establifOied  political  censorship.  He  also 
made  many  enemies  by  his  scorching  criticisms ; 
in  this  manner  he  gave  mortal  offence  to  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis,  on  occasion  of  demolishing  her 
book  on  "  Woman's  Influence  upon  Literature." 
AUGEEEAU,  Pdebbb  FaANgois  Ohablbs, 
marshal  of  the  French  empir^  duke  of  Castig- 
lione,  bom  Oct.  21, 1757,  died  June  12, 1815. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  of  Paris,  and  at  an 
early  age  entered  the  Neapolitan  army,  in  which 
he  continued  a  private  until  he  was  80  years  of 
age,  when  he  quitted  the  army,  and  settling  at 
Naples,  gained  his  livelihood  by  teaching  fenc- 
ing; until,  being  suspected  of  revolutionary 
principles,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Italy.  Enter- 
mg  the  republican  army  of  the  south,  after  the 
revolution,  he  rose  rapidly  from  grade  to  grade, 
by  the  sheer  dint  of  mtrepidity ;  for  he  had  no 
nulitary  genius,  if  he  had  even  military  talents, 
which  seems  to  be  doubtful — other  talent  he 
certainly  had  none.  His  manners  were  rude, 
coarse,  unpolished,  almost  to  the  verge  of  bru- 
tality ;  his  avarice  was  so  greedy  and  shameless^ 
that  it  passed  into  a  proverb  with  the  army. 
He  was  close,  sudden,  and  treacherous,  whidi 
last  quality  of  his  character  he  showed  by  be- 
traving  two  monarcbs,  within  but  a  few  months ; 
and  his  insolence  to  the  fallen  emperor,  after  his 
banishment,  called  forth  the  scorn  and  reproach 
of  Napoleon's  very  enemies.  His  courage  was 
his  only  virtue,  and  that  partook,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  brutal  character  of  a  bull-dog's 
pluck,  rather  than  of  the  considerate  courage 
of  a  calm  and  high-minded  man;  he  but  once 
displayed  talent  and  skill  at  Jeiia,  and  that  so 
unexpectedly,  that  the  consequences  were  con- 
sidered the  result  of  accident,  rather  than  of 
well-planned  strategy.  In  1794,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  eastern 
Pyrenees,  and  afterward  general  of  division. 
On  the  peace  with  Spain,  he  was  appcnnted  to 
the  array  of  Italy,  and  in  it  served  in  all  its 
campaigns  under  Bonaparte.  At  Lodi,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  but  it  was  after  the  repulse 
of  the  officers  in  command  of  his  rear  at  Yalette, 


that  he  assailed  and  stormed  the  po^tioa  of 
Oastiglione,  in  a  style,  and  with  a  degree  of 
intrepidity,  which  Napoleon  never  forgot.     In 
the  overtiurow  of  the  directory,  on  £e  18th 
Fructidor,  he  played  the  part  of  Bonaparte's 
tool,  in  expectation  of  the  succession  of  one  of 
the  expelled  directors ;  but,  being  disappointed 
of  his  expectations,  he  affected  the  severe  re- 
publican, and  on  the  general's  return  from 
i^gynt,  held  aloof  fh)m  him,  until  after  the 
revolution  of  Brumaire,  when  he  was  the  fore- 
most in  the  worship  of  the  rising  sun.    Shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  t^e  empire,  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  baton  of  a  marshal,  and 
created  duke  of  Oastiglione.    In  the  wars  with 
Austria  and  Prussia,  he  greatiy  distinguished 
himself^  especially  at  Jena.    At  Eylau,  ne  dis- 
played unbounded  heroism;  fbr,  being  so  iU 
with  a  fever  that  he  could  hardly  sit  upright, 
he  compelled  his  servants  to  tie  him  to  his  sad- 
dle, ana  thus  led  his  column  into  the  tliickest 
of  the  fight.   Being  wounded,  however,  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back,  his  men  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  NiH[>oleon,  forgetting  th«  gal- 
lantly of  the  attempt,  in  the  £sulure  of  the  re- 
sult, sent  him  home  in  disgrace.    He  was  still 
in  disgrace,  and  unemployed,  during  the  Rus- 
sian expedition,  but  subsequentiy  distinguished 
hioiself  at  Leipsic ;  and  when  France  was  in- 
vaded in  1814,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence 
of  Lyons,  which  he  pledged  himself  to  make 
good  to  the  last ;  but  failing,  through  want  of 
means,  to  make  good  his  word,  he  was  ui\}u8t]y 
subjected  to  public  censure,  and  again  dis- 
graced.    While  in  retirement  at  Valence,  a 
proclamation  appeared  in  his  name,  stigmatiz- 
ing the  emperor  as  "an  odious  deq>ot,  and  a 
mean  coward,  who  knew  not  how  to  die  as  be- 
comes a  soldier ;"  and,  although  the  authenticity 
of  the  document  has  been  denied  by  his  de- 
fenders. Napoleon  believed  in  its  truth.    It  is 
yet  doubtfal  whether  this  proclamation  was 
issued  with  the  marshal's  consent  or  not,  but 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  together  with  his 
subsequent  conduct,  confirms,  rather  than  in- 
validates the  charge.    On  the  passage  of  Napo- 
leon to  his  seat  of  exile  in  Elba,  the  Men  mon- 
arch met  his  ex-marshal,  on  the  road  near 
Valence ;  and  both  descending  from  their  car- 
riages an  interview  followed,  in  which  it  was 
observed  that  Augereau  had  the  bad  taste,  if 
not  brutality,  to  wear  his  helmet  in  presence  of 
the  master  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  honors ; 
and  which  terminated  in  an  altercation  discred- 
itable to  both  parties.    On  tiie  restoration  of 
Louis  XVin.,  Augereau  gave  in. his  adhenoiL 
received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  the  commana 
of  the  14:th  division,  and  was  appointed  a  peer 
of  France.    On  the  return  of  Napoleon  £*om 
Elba,  he  remained  inactive  until  the  emptor 
was  actually  in  Paris,  when  he  would  have  re- 
turned tohis  ea^es,  but  Napoleon  would  not 
trust  him,  and  he  received  neither  command 
in  the  army  nor  seat  in  the  senate.    On  the 
second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  would 
again  have  made  his  peace  with  Louis,  but 
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fin^^  no  enoonragement,  retired  to  his  seat  at 
EoossajeLwhere  he  died  of  dropsj  in  the  ohest. 

AUGERON,  an  aboriginal  prince  of  the  Oa- 
naiy  islands  of  the  Goanohe  race,  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  eentory.  He  was  a  native  of 
Gomera,  and  oame  to  Europe  before  the  expe- 
dition of  BethencoHrt  At  the  oonrt  of  Don 
Henrico,  king  of  Castile,  he  mastered  the  Cas- 
tilian  and  acted  as  interpreter  between  the 
Spaniards  and  his  own  race.  He  aooompanied 
Betbenoonrt  the  Spanish  conqueror  of  the  Ca- 
Dflry  islands  in  1402,  and  died  at  his  native 
islandB— remarkable  as  being  the  only  pnre- 
blooded  Gnanohe  whose  name  has  been  pre- 
eerred  ^history. 

AUGQSR,  EioLE,  a  French  dramatist,  grand- 
son of  Piganlt  Lebmn,  bom  at  Valence  Dr6me, 
Sept  17. 1820.  His  first  and  one  of  his  best  dra- 
mas is  Za  Oigue^  an  antique,  produced  at  the 
OdeoEu  VAwrU/wriire  was  produced  at  the 
iVenoh  theatre  in  1648.  GdMells  followed 
in  1849.  The  Monthvon  prize  of  the  French 
academy  was  adjudged  to  mm,  as  the  author  of 
GMelky  in  1850.  Le  Joueur  de  fitOe  and 
2>taM,  are  less  esteemed.  In  coniunction  with 
the  late  Alfred  de  Musset,  he  has  produced 
DHabU  vert^  and,  with  M.  Jules  Sandeau,  La 
Clhaue(n$  Bomafi^  and  an  opera  called  Sappho, 

AIJ6ITE,  a  mineral  species  synonymous  with 
pyroxene,  is  also  used  by  Dana  to  designate  a 
section  or  group  of  species  of  the  class  of  anhy- 
drous silieates.     See  Pyboxsne. 

AUGLAIZE,  a  county  in  the  western  part  of 
Ohio;  area  899  square  miles ;  pop.  11,888.  The 
8oQ  is  fertile.  In  1850  the  productions  were  7T,- 
501  bushels  of  wheat,  289,544  of  Indian  com, 
and  8,669  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1 1  churches, 
8  newspaper  officer  and  580  pupils  attending 
pablic  Bonoola.  Near  the  western  boundary 
is  a  reservoir  9  miles  in  length,  formed  to  sup- 
ply the  Erie  canal,  and  occupying  the  most 
elevated  site  between  the  channel  of  the  Ohio 
ri?er  and  Lakd  Erie.  This  county  was  formed 
from  Allen  and  Mercer  counties,  and  is  named 
from  the  Auglitize  river.  Capital  "VTahpah- 
konetta. 

AUGSBURG,  a  city  in  Bavarian  Swabia, 
between  the  rivers  Wertach  and  Lech,  claims 
to  he  one  of  the  most  ancient  amcmg  the 
German  cities.  Augustus  having  conquered 
the  Tmddicians,  12  B.  C,  established  there  a 
colony  called  Augusta  Yindelicorum,  on  a  spot' 
aeoordmg  to  some  already  inhabited  and  called 
Damasia.  The  Huns  destroyed  it  in  the  6th 
eentary ;  and  during  the  wars  between  Thassilo, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Charlemagne,  it  likewise 
juffered  much.  In  12Y6,  having  become  rich 
hy  trade  and  industry,  the  city  bought  its  free- 
dom from  the  duke  of  Swabia,  and  became  a 
free  imperial  city.  Its  prosperitv  increased 
oontanufjly.  It  was  the  principal  emporium 
'or  the  trade  between  northern  Europe,  the 
south  and  the  east,  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Its  merchants,  such  as  the  celebrated 
^°Sgen,  posBessed  vessels  on  all  seas  then 


known.  Its  greatest  prosperity  was  toward 
the  end  of  the  16th  and  the  first  part  of  the 
16th  century.  Tbe  arts  had  there  their  focus, 
and  the  Holbeins  and  other  names  known  in 
German  history  belonged  to  it.  After  the  war 
against  the  Smalcald  union  the  decline  of 
Augsburg  began.  }&siDj  diets  and  tournaments 
have  been  held  there.  On  June  25,  1530,  the 
Protestant  princes  submitted  there  to  Charles 
y.  the  confession  of  their  faith,  which  bears 
in  history  the  name  of  the  ^*  Confession  of 
Augsburg."  In  1565  was  concluded  there  the 
religious  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Protestants.  Thus  the  principal  events  of  the 
reformation  are  connected  with  the  name  of 
this  oitv.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  German  or 
the  holy  Roman  empiro,  Augsburg  lost  its 
privileges  as  a  free  city,  and  became  incorporat- 
ed into  Bavaria.  It  is  now  a  chief  town  of  the 
districts  of  Swabia  and  Keuburg,  and  is  the  seat 
of  various  superior,  administrative,  judicial,  and 
clerical  boards;  numerous  manufactories  yet 
flourish  there;  lithography,  printing,  and  the 
book  trade  are  still  tiie  pride  of  the  city.  In 
Augsburg  is  published  the  Allffemeirie  Zeituiig, 
and  in  the  firat  part  of  this  century  almost  bA 
tiie  celebrated  German  names  in  science  and 
literaturo  found  a  publisher  in  the  house  of 
Cotta,  established  at  Augsburg  for  more  than 
60  years,  and  for  a  long  time  the  first,  and  stiU 
one  of  the  foremost  pubhahing  establishments 
of  Germany.  Augsburg  possesses  a  large  pub- 
He  Ubrary,  which  is  increasing  daily.  The  col- 
lection of  various  manusoripte,  records,  and  of- 
ficial documents  in  the  archives  of  the  city,  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  re- 
formation.   Pop.  83,000. 

AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.  Charles  V., 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Germany 
(1520),  found  his  new  dominion  the  theatre  of 
religious  dissensions.  He  immediately  sum- 
moned Luther  to  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521), 
and  issued  an  edict  of  outiawry  against  him 
soon  after.  But  the  insurroction  in  Castile,  and 
the  war  with  France  and  Italy,  called  Charles 
into  Spain,  and  thus  diverted  his  attention  from 
the  Luthwan  schism.  The  edict  of  outiawry 
was  inefficientiy  enforced,  owing  to  a  general 
wish  for  a  Roman  Catholic  roform  by  a  large 
number  of  the  clergy  and  princes,  and  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  Lutherans  was  permitted  to  increase 
during  the  9  years  of  the  emperor^s  absence, 
almost  without  official  attention.  The  Diet  of 
Spire  ri529)  had  issued  a  decree  for  the  pur- 
pose 01  conciliating  tiie  Lutherans  to  the  pro- 
posed Roman  Catholic  reform,  and  uniting  them 
against  the  Sacramentarians  and  Anabaptists. 
The  Lutherans  protested  (hence  Protestants), 
and  made  an  unsuccessftil  effort  to  unite  with 
ZwinglL  At  this  juncture,  Charles  rotumed 
(1580).  The  circumstances  of  his  kingdom, 
both  religious  and  political,  demanded  prompt 
attention.  The  German  princes  and  estates 
were  sunmioned  to  convene  in  diet  at  Augsburff 
in  June.  The  sununons  was  conciliatory,  and 
called  for  aid  against  the  Turks,  making  no  ref- 
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erenoe  to  the  religious  diffioolties  of  the  king- 
dom, further  than  to  promise  at  no  distant  time 
a  speedy  adjustment  of  them.  On  the  25th  of 
the  month,  a  confession,  prepared  byMelanch- 
thon,  and  approved  by  Luther,  was  presented  and 
read  by  Dr.  Christian  Bayer  in  the  diet  This 
confession  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  Swabach  and  Torgau  articles,  al- 
though these  had  been  drawn  up  (1628-1529)  in 
the  attempt  to  unite  with  the  ZwingUans,  and 
the  object  of  the  present  confession  was  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  Boman  Catholic  reform 
party.  A  copy  of  the  confession,  in  Grerman  and 
English,  was  delivered  to  Charles.  These  cop* 
ies  are  not  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  Two 
days  after  the  reading  of  the  confession^  it  was 
delivered  to  the  Boman  Catholic  theologians  for 
a  reply.  Hie  reply  was  read  in  the  diet  on  the 
8d  of  August  following,  and  called  forth  from 
Melanchthon  a  defence  (Apologia  dynfemonH)^ 
which  was  afterward  enlarged  and  published 
in  Latin,  and  then  in  German.  The  object  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  was  not  attained,  and 
the  edict  of  the  emperor  (Sept  22)  gave  the 
Lutherans  until  the  following  April  to  bring 
themselves  into  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  church,  and  required  tlieir  cooper- 
ation with  the  throne  against  the  ZwingUans 
and  Anabaptists.  The  Augsburg  confession 
and  Melanchtlion^s  defence  were  generally  circu- 
lated in  western  Europe,  and  became  a  sort  of 
rallying  point  among  the  reformers. 

AUGUR,  Hezeeiah,  an  American  sculptor, 
bom  Feb.  21,  1791,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  he  died  Jan.  10,  1858.  In  early  life  he 
produced  several  works  of  statuary,  of  whidi 
his  "  Jephthah  and  his  Daughter,'^  in  the  Trum- 
bull gallery  of  Yale  college,  is  the  best  In  ad- 
dition to  his  skill  as  sculptor,  he  possessed 
much  mechanical  genius.  His  most  celebrated 
achievement  is  his  invention  of  the  carving 
machine,  which  is  at  the  present  day  in  genenu 
and  successful  operation. 

AUGUBS,  diviners  among  the  Bomans.  We 
have  very  clear  indications  that  the  practice  (tf 
divination  existed  among  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Moses,  in  the  case  of 
the  Egyptian  magicians  who  competed  with 
Aaron  in  the  working  df  miracles,  and  the  in- 
stance of  Balak  sending  for  Balaam,  who  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  a  Chaldean 
priest  Chaldea  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as 
the  cradle  of  this  practice,  which  very  soon  be- 
came a  profession,  and  had  certain  rules  empiri- 
cally determined.  We  are  not  sufficientiy  ac- 
quainted with  Chaldean  magic  to  enable  us  to 
aescribe  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy  the 
means  and  manner  of  its  divinations.  But  of 
one  thing  we  are  certain,  the  earliest  form  of 
Chaldean  magic  was  astrology,  and  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Chaldea  and  Susiana  by  Hr.  Lofbus 
carry  back  the  existence  of  this  practice  to  a 
period  very  near  that  of  the  deluge.  In  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  Abraham  dwelt  with  Terah  his 
father,  and  tradition  says  that  Terah  was  a  maker 
of  images.  But  image-worship  in  Babylonia  cer- 


tainly was  Bnbseqnent  in  time  to  that  of  8lar-woi> 
ship.  FromChaldeathiscultufipassedintoEgjpt) 
and  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  whence  the  Bomans 
received  it  but  meanwhile,  the  superstition 
of  each  nation  through  whose  hands  it  had 
passed,  had  added  something  both  to  the  extent 
of  its  province,  and  the  code  of  rules  by  which 
it  was  governed.  In  Greece  and  Borne,  where 
we  have  more  definite  knowledge  of  its  oondition 
as  an  art^  and  its  connection  with  the  religioia 
and  political  history  of  the  people,  astrology  prop- 
er hiad  oeased  to  have  the  iQq>ortaiioe  in  anguiy 
which  it  had  muntiuned  in  Chaldea,  while,  as 
the  word  augury  itself  would  indicate,  the  pre- 
eminence had  been  ^en  to  omens  taken  uom 
the  flight  of  birds.  The  word  augors  is  derived 
from  avigerium,  and  the  prevalent  charaeter  of 
Boman  augury  is  still  more  clearly  indicated  in 
that  nearly  synonymous  and  more  ancient  tarn 
auspices.  Some  heavenly  phenomena  were  still 
observed,  enough  to  preserve  a  recognition  of 
the  ori^n  of  augury ;  but  this  origin  is  perhaps 
as  deany  demonstrated  in  the  universal  reli^- 
enoe  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  oa 
which  nearly  every  thing  in  the  art  of  augury, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  d^iended. 
The  Greek  augurs  always  faced  the  north,  while 
the  Boman  augurs  faced  the  south.  Omais  in 
the  east  were  generally  lucky,  while  those  in 
the  west  were  unlucky.  Henoe  the  Greek  had 
his  light  hand  synonymous  with  good  fortan^ 
while  the  Boman  gave  that  honor  to  the  left. 
Later  in  Boman  history,  when  the  Gre^  litera- 
ture passed  with  Gre^  arms  into  Italy,  and 
augury  had  at  the  same  time  declined  in  power 
over  tiie  Boman  mind,  sinister  became  a  sjno* 
nyme  for  bad  fortune,  and  dexter  for  good. 
Auguries  were  made  both  from  the  flight  and 
cries  of  birds.  The  reason  of  the  snperstitioii 
of  ascribing  wisdom  to  birds  is  generallj  sup- 
posed to  be  that  on  account  of  their  free  and 
rapid  locomotion,  as  well  as  from  their  elevated 
position,  they  could  see  many  things  oocurni^ 
in  different  places  of  which  men  must  bo  igno- 
rant Beside,  certain  birds  were  sacred  to  the 
gods.  From  birds  perhaps  the  transition  vu 
easy  and  natural,  among  a  superstitions  people^ 
to  fowls  which  do  not  fly.  Hence  crickets 
were  made  use  of^  especially  in  war,  to  divine 
from.  But  celestial  phenomena  were,  mesa- 
while,  not  altogether  disregarded  in  Greciaa 
and  Boman  augury.  Lightning  was  e^pedaSy 
observed  by  the  augurs^  and  any  other  striking 
phenomena,  such  as  meteors,  winds,  eclipses. 
The  reason  for  the  decline  of  astrolo^  pr(^>^9 
as  an  element  of  Boman  and  Greciaa  augury, 
may  have  been  that  an  apprehension  of  the 
control  of  law  in  the  motions  of  the  heav^i]y 
bodies,  had  begun  to  pervade  the  mind  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  take  ainrsy  fri»!i 
sidereal  phenomena  the  notion  of  that  immediate 
presence  of  an  invisible  agency,  whidi  is  cites 
attributed  to  what  i^pear  to  be  chanoe  occurs 
rences  or  spontaneous  movements.  Henoe  it  was 
that  the  direction  in  which  a  bird  flew,  the  crow* 
ing  of  a  cock,  the  line  of  the  electric  flub,  ac^  the 
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maimer  in  which  a  cooped  and  starving  chicken 
picked  his  eom^  heing  apparently  pnrelj  spon- 
taneons  actions,  came  to  be  in  later  times  the 
}vominent  harospicial  elements.  Still  beyond 
these,  were  some  even  more  trivial  and  acci- 
dental occmrences,  which  were  reckoned  as 
ominons ;  snoh  as  an  animal  crossing  one^s  path, 
a  fit  of  sneezing^  or  sndden  melancholy,  the 
spilling  of  salt  on  the  table,  or  of  wine  npon 
one's  dothes.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frivoloDs  and  accidental  character 
cd  the  incident  has  be^i  its  hold  on  the  popular 
mind  as  an  element  of  angary.  Indeed,  &e  por- 
tion of  that  ancient  system  of  divination  which 
has  reached  down  to  onr  day  consists  in  the 
shreds  and  patches  of  salt  spilling,  sneezing,  and 
dropping  of  forks,  and  seeing  the  new  moon 
over  one*s  shonlder,  as  good  or  bad  signs.  The 
power  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  augors  was 
very  greats  They  held  their  offices  for  life,  re- 
gardless of  character.  They  were  at  first  8  in 
nnmber,  and  were  chosen  one  from  each  of  the 
8  tribes  of  the  patricians.  Cioero  says  that 
Bomnlos,  who  was  himself  an  angnr,  associated 
8  with  lumself  in  the  office.  This  wonld  make 
4^  and  wonld  also  seem  to  intimate  that  the  sn- 
jHneme  functionary  of  the  state  held  the  rank  of 
angor  ex  officio^  but  this  was  probably  the  case 
only  in  the  first  instance.  For  the  manner  in 
which  the  angors  were  chosen  afterward  would 
seem  to  predade  the  idea  that  any  person  was 
admitted  by  virtne  of  any  other  official  function. 
The  number  of  the  augurs  is  said  by  Livy  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  the  tribes.  If 
di»  were  the  case,  then  the  number  must  al- 
ways haye  been  8,  or  some  multiple  of  8.  But 
Livy  lumself  admits  that  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Ognlnian  law  ^^  number  of  augurs  was 
4.  The  reason  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  tribes  Bamnenses  and  Ti- 
tienses  being  composed  of  the  older  colonies  of 
Bamnes  and  Sabmes^  had  greater  civil  power 
than  the  Sucerenses  or  Etruscans,  who  were 
odonized  later,  and  therefore  the  Sucerenses 
were  disfranchised  in  the  augural  college  by  the 
other  2,  who  elected  2  augurs  each.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  Bamnenses,  being  prior  to  both  the 
other  2,  had  the  ri^t  of  2  augura^  while 
the  remaining  tribes  had  one  each.  However 
this  may  be,  the  augurs  were  at  first  elected  \ij 
the  eomitia  ewriaUk,  a  patrician  assemblv,  until 
the  Ognlnian  law  which  admitted  the  plebeian 
element,  and  enlarged  the  number  of  augurs 
first  to  9,  then  to  15,  and  a  16th  was  added 
by  Julius  CfBsar.  Meanwhile,  previous  to  this, 
every  election  must  be  ratified  by  the  college 
itsel£  This  power  of  veto  afterward  gradually 
resolted  in  the  usurpation  by  the  college  of  the 
right  to  elect  its  own  members  by  coOptation 
(452  B.  0.),  which  right  they  retained,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  election  of  plebeian 
augun^  for  850  years,  until  the  passage  of  the 
Domitian  law,  which  removed  the  power  of 
election  to  the  tribes.  But  with  all  the  re- 
straints whidi  were  graduallv  imposed  upon  the 
encroaching  tendencies  of  the  augural  college 


as  an  element  of  dvil  power,  it  had  an  impor- 
tant infiuence  in  the  Boman  state  throughout  its 
entire  existence.  The  most  authoritative  enact- 
ments of  the  tomitia  were  repeatedly  annulled 
by  the  entrance  of  an  augur  into  the  assembly, 
pronoundng  the  potent  words  alio  di&^  and 
their  independence  of  the  patrician  and  even  of 
the  royal  power,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  con* 
test  of  Attus  NsBvius,  an  augur,  with  Tar- 
quinius  the  Elder,  who  compelled  the  emperor 
to  modify  his  original  purpose  in  deference 
to  the  augural  college.  For  a  Ions  time  the 
contest  between  the  patricians  and  the  ple- 
beians was  unfavorable  to  the  success  of  the 
demd^ratic  element,  on  account  of  the  super- 
stitious veneration  with  which  the  plebeians 
regarded  the  auspices,  and  even  had  they  ob- 
tained the  higher  magistracies,  while  the  augu- 
ral college  remained  closed  to  them,  they  never 
could  have  achieved  an  equality  with  the  pa- 
tricians. The  order  of  augurs  existed  until  &e 
time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  whose  edict  for 
the  total  abolition  of  paganism  throughout  the 
empire,  was  issued  A.  D.  891.  IVom  the  time 
of  the  admission  of  the  plebeian  element  to  its 
privileges  800  B.  0.,  it  had  gradually  declined, 
btill,  so  great  was  the  hold  of  this  superstition 
npon  the  popular  mind,  ''that  a  Christian 
bishop,  in  the  14th  century,  found  it  necessary 
to  issue  an  edict  against  it." 

AUGUST,  a  month  of  the  year,  derived  from 
the  Boman  calendar.  The  Bomans  called  this 
month  originally.  Sextilis,  or  the  6th  month  of 
their  year,  which  began  with  March.  Julius 
Oedsar  made  it  80  days  in  length,  and  Augustus 
increased  it  to  81.  As  it  was  the  month  in 
which  Augustus  0»sar  had  entered  upon  his 
1st  consul&ip,  had  celebrated  three  triumphs  m 
the  city,  had  received  the  allegiance  of  the  sol- 
diers who  occupied  the  Janiculum,  had  sub- 
dued IhBTP^  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ — ^'^ 
senate,  in  order  to  flatter  him,  changed  the 
name  of  the  month  into  Augustus,  in  the  same 
way  that  Quinctilis  had  been  changed  into 
Julius  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  Flemings 
and  Germans  have  adopted  tiie  word  August  as 
another  word  for  harvest.  Thus  oogit  mcmd^ 
is  the  harvest  month ;  so  the  German  Augtt- 
uagen^  a  harvest  wagon ;  and  the  Dutch  Oogsten^ 
to  gather  com  firom  the  field.  The  Spaniards 
use  the  verb  ago€tar,  to  gather  in  harvest,  and 
the  Frendi  and  Spaniards  have  the  phrases  ji^irs 
Vaaut  and  haeer  9U  augusta^  to  signify  harvest- 
ing. The  Saxons  in  Britain  named  August  the 
weed  month.  Hie  old  Germans  named  it  Weii^ 
ioch^  the  wine>press  month.  The  mythological 
representation  of  August  ia  that  of  a  naked  man 
with  wildly  streaming  hair,  holding  up  to  his 
mouth  witii  both  hands  a  drinking  horn;  at 
his  side  are  a  bundle  of  peacock's  feathers,  3 
melons,  and  a  large  drinking  vessel 

AUGUST,  the  name  <rf  various  German 
princes.  I.  Wi£helii^  prince  of  Prussia,  brother 
of  IVederic  the  Great,  and  general  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  bom  at  Berlin,  1722,  and  died  in 
1758.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Bilesian 
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oampugn,  and  distangoished  himself  at  the  bat- 
tle of  HohenMedberg  Qn  June.  1745),  but  owing 
to  the  fatal  retreat  of  Zittao.  in  1756,  he  incor- 
red  the  displeasure  of  his  brother,  and  with« 
drew  from  the  army.  This  conflict  between  the 
two  brothers  led  to  a  correspondence,  which 
was  published  in  1769.  n.  Kim.  Leopold,  doke 
of  Saze-Gotha  and  Altenbarg,  successor  to  the 
throne,  April  20,  1804  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  the  first  marriage  left  him  issue,  one 
daughter,  who  became  the  reigning  duchess  of 
Baze-Oobnrgy  and  died  in  1822.  By  the  second 
marriage  he  had  no  children,  and  on  his  death 
he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  brother, 
Frederic  IV.,  with  whose  decease,  Feb.  11, 
1825,  the  line  of  Baxe-Gotha  became  extinct 
Duke  August  Emil  Leopold  was  a  ibvorite  of 
Napoleon,  and  his  duchy  enjoyed  perfect  im- 
munity from  the  burdens  of  Frencn  inyasions 
and  French  wars.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  and 
considerable  literary  talent  IIL  Fbixdbioh 
WiLHxuc  Hbenkigh,  iMnce  of  Prussia,  bom  Sept 
19,  1790,  died  July  19, 1848,  at  Bromberg,  the 
son  of  Prince  August  Ferdinand,  the  brother 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  who  died  in  1818.  He 
inherited  a  large  fortune  of  his  father  and  of 
his  brother  Louis  Ferdinand,  who  perished  at 
the  battle  <^  Saalfeld,  in  1806,  and  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  richest  men  in  Prussia.  He  left 
yarious  children  by  morganatic  marriages.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  against 
Kapoleon  in  1806,  by  whom  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  detained  in  Paris  until  after  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  On  his  return  to  Prussia  in  1818,  be 
resumed  his  duties  in  the  Prussian  army,  fonsht 
at  Dresden,  Ulm,  and  Leipsio^  distinguished  hmi- 
self  during  the  campaign  of  1814,  on  yarious 
occasions,  and  bore  throughout  his  life  the 
character  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  an  upright 
man.  lY.  Pattl  Fbhedkioh,  grand  duke  of 
Oldenburg,  born  in  1788,  died  Feb.  27, 1858, 
mounted  the  throne  May  21, 1829,  under  the 
title  of  grand  duke,  which  had  been  conftoed 
upon  his  family,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna; 
but  of  which  his  £iither  had  never  availed  him* 
self.  When  Oldenburg  was  invaded  by  the 
French,  in  1811,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Bussia,  where  his  younger  brother  (bom  hi  1784^ 
died  in  1812)  was  married  to  the  grand  duchess 
Catharine.  He  distinguished  himsdf  so  much 
in  the  Russian  war,  especially  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  that  in  1818  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Bevel.  His  reign,  after  his  return  to 
Oldenbuig,  was  marked  by  political  and  mate- 
rial progress.  In  1880,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
witli  Prussia  fbr  the  annexation  of  Birkenfeld  to 
the  Prussian-Hessian  Zollverein,  and  a  reoipro* 
oal  treaty  of  navigation.  In  1886,  he  prevailed 
upon  Hanover  and  Brunswick  to  make  satisfiic- 
tory  arrangements  for  the  regulation  of  excise 
duties.  In  1881,  he  laid  the  foundation  fbr  a 
constitution  of  Oldenburg,  which  was  ratified 
in  1848,  and  which,  although  modified  in  1852, 
still  secures  much  civil  and  religious  freedom 
to  the  people.  In  1817,  he  married  the  princess 
Adelaide,  of  Anhalt-Bemburg,  who  died  in 


1820,  leaving  him  two  daughters,  Frederics, 
and  Amalia;  the  latter,  in  1886,  married  to 
King  Otho,  of  Greece.  In  1825,  he  married  tiM 
sister  of  his  first  wife,  Ida,  who  died  in  1828, 
having  borne  him  a  son.  In  1881,  he  married  for 
the  third  time,  Oedlia,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  former  long  of  Sweden,  Gustavos  lY .  Add- 
phus,  who  died  in  1844,  also  leaving  a  son.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  first  son  Nicholas  Fred- 
eric Peter,  the  present  grand  duke  of  Oldoi- 
burg. 

AUGUSTA,  a  county  nearly  in  the  oentre  of 
Yirgmia,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  valky 
that  extends  along  the  N.  W.  base  of  the  Bfa» 
Bidge.  It  was  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  to 
the  revolutionary  cause,  for  which  it  was  com- 
mended by  Washington.  It  was  set  off  from 
Orange  county  in  1788.  The  surfiaoe  is  elevated 
and  uneven ;  the  soil,  which  is  dndned  by  the 
source  of  the  Shenandoah  and  James  riven,  is 
calcareous,  and  productive  of  grain  and  gnaa. 
Its  staples  are  com,  wheat^  oatB,  hay,  and  butter. 
It  produced  more  hay  in  1850  than  any  other 
county  in  the  state,  except  Bo<ddn^am,  sod 
more  butter  than  any  other  except  Loudon. 
The  productions  for  tiiat  year  were,  419,0M 
bushels  of  wheat,  605,800  of  Lidiim  oom, 
250,026  of  oats,  15,285  tons  of  hay,  and  S75,48S 
pounds  of  butter.  There  were  41  <^im^ea, 
and  745  pupils  attending  pubHo  aciiools.  A 
great  part  of  the  valley  rests  on  beds  of  lime- 
stone, and  extensive  beds  of  anthracite  oosl 
have  been  opened.  The  celebrated  Wyer's  or 
Wier*s  cave,  ICadison  cave,  and  the  Ohlmnera, 
are  in  this  county.  In  1850,  its  real  estate  was 
assessed  at  $8,768,059 ;  in  1856,  at  $10,211,914; 
showing  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.  Capital, 
Staunton.  Pop.  in  1850,  free  white,  18,98S; 
free  colored,  574;  slaves.  5,053;  total  24,610; 
in  1840, 19,628. 

AUGUSTA  a  city,  seat  of  Justice  of  Eenxie- 
beo  county,  Mune,  and  capital  of  that  state,  on 
the  Kennebec  river,  on  the  western  side  of 
which  the  main  potion  of  the  town  ataoda^ 
above  and  removed  from  the  river,  upon  thi 
banks  of  which  is  the  business  quarter.  On  tbs 
east  side  of  the  river,  whidi  is  spanned  by  a 
bridge  520  feet  long,  is  the  U.  S.  arsenal,  sor* 
rounded  with  tastefully  ordered  plots  <tf  ground. 
This  building  contains  a  large  sapplj  <^  arm 
and  munitions  of  war.  By  the  construetion  of 
a  dam  584  feet  in  length,  across  the  Kennebec, 
Just  above  the  dty,  an  enormous  power  has  been 
produced  for  manufacturing  purposes.  By  tlua 
means  the  navigation  of  the  river  north  of 
Augusta  has  b^n  made  ea^.  Amopg  the 
noticeable  places  in  Augusta,  is  a  ho^itai  fa 
the  insane,  which  overiooks  a  landscape  of  pe- 
culiar beauty.  Augusta  has  9  churches,  and  a 
flourishing  female  academy.  It  has  also  8  or 
9  hotels,  4  banking  houses,  and  several  manik- 
Victories  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  It  was 
settied  in  1754.    Pop.  hi  1854^  10,000. 

AUGUSTA,  a  dty  of  Georgia,  ca{Hta]  of 
Richmond  county,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Georgia  railroad,  and  the  head  of  navigalioD  en 
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tiie  SaTtfinah  riyer.  On  the  oompletion  of  the 
nulwAy,  which  snpeneded  the  previoiu  traffic 
by  wagons,  Angosta  declined^  bat  within  the 
laist  few  years  has  greatly  advanced  in  every  re* 
fipeet.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  well  bnilt,  witb 
wide,  straight  streets,  and  connected  by  a  bridge 
orer  the  Savannah,  with  Hamburg,  Soath  Caro- 
lina. The  Angosta  canal,  9  miles  in  length, 
brings  the  waters  of  the  Savannah  near  the 
city,  some  40  feet  above  the  level,  and  thus 
affords  inezhanstible  power  for  factories.  An- 
gosta oontains  a  fine  city-hall,  a  medical  oollega 
14  churches,  a  hospital,  arsenal,  6  banks,  and 
BOppoTtB  5  newspapers.  It  commnnicates  daily 
with  Savannah  by  steamboats^  Pop.  in  I867, 
17,000. 

AUGUSTA,  JoHANK,  a  Bohemian  theologian, 
horn  at  Praffoe,  1600,  died  Jan.  15,  1575.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  school  of  Eolaw-Kor- 
anda.  On  his  death,  Augusta  went  to  Witten- 
berg and  entered  into  close  communion  with 
Jjomet  and  Melancthon,  without  in  all  points  of 
disdpline  agreeing  with  them.  He  became  later 
a  ministo*  of  the  sect  of  Bohemian  Brothers,  and 
was  employed  by  both  that  sect  and  Luther  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Bohe- 
mians and  the  German  Protestants.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  understanding,  the  Bohemian 
Brothers  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  in  the  Smalcaldio  war  affainst 
the  Protestants ;  a  contumacy  which  Ferdmand 
avenged  after  the  war  was  over,  by  banishing 
the  whole  sect,  and  arresting  the  prindpu 
preachers.  Angosta,  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant, 
was  taken  in  chaios  to  Prague,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  Catholics  accused  him  of 
willing  to  put  the  elector  of  Saxony  upon  the 
Bohemian  throne ;  he  denied  this  charge.  His 
liberty  was  offered  to  him  if  he  would  make  a 
public  recantation,  and  become  a  Catholic,  or  a 
Utraquist  He  refused,  and  remained  in  prison 
16  years.  The  death  of  Ferdinand  (1664)  re- 
leased him,  but  he  was  obliged  to  promise  not 
to  preach  again. 

AUGUSTA  HI8T0RIA,  the  name  given  to 
a  series  of  Roman  biographers  of  the  emperors 
from  the  accession  of  Hadrian  to  the  death  of 
Carinas^  the  predecessor  of  Diocletian.  They 
cover  a  period  of  16T  years.  The  writers  in- 
cluded in  this  collection  are  six  in  number, 
namely^  JSUva  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus, 
.fflius  Lampridins,  Yalcatius  Gallioanus,  Trebel- 
lios  Pollio,  and  Flavins  YopiBCUs,  of  Syracuse. 
Some  editors  have  induded  others,  as  Eutro- 
pius,  and  Paulas  Uiaoonus.  There  is  a  brea^ 
m  the  Afi{t*i9ta  Statoria  in  the  absence  of  the 
Hvea  of  Philippus,  Dedus,  and  Gallus.  The 
Bipont  edition  is  the  best. 

AUGUSTAN  AGE,  the  Latin  literary  epoch 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus  Casar. 
During  this  period  Cicero,  Horace,  Ovid,  Virgil, 
Oatullus,  TibuUus,  and  other  writers  flourished ; 
also  great  patrons  of  literature  like  MsBcenas. 
The  purest  Latini(y  belonss  to  the  authors  of 
the  Augustan  age.  In  English  literature  it  was 
eommon  in  the  last  century  to  apply  the  phrase 


^Augustan  age  of  English  literature,'*  to  the 
times  of  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  and  Defoe,  and 
the  writers  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  siiels  d^AugusU  of  French  literature  is  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
metaphor  has  no  modem  application  beyond 
the  literature  of  France  and  England. 

AUGUSTENBURG,  a  place  of  800  inhab- 
itants, on  the  island  of  Alsen,  belonging  to  Den> 
mark,  and  known  as  the  residence  of  the  ducal 
family  of  Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 
— John,  a  brother  of  King  Frederic  H.  of  Den- 
mark, established  the  ducal  line  of  Holstein- 
Sonderburg,  and  Ernest  Gunther  (1600-1687), 
a  lineal  descendant  of  John,  was  the  founder 
of  the  collateral  line  of  this  house,  named 
above.  His  successors  were:  Frederic  Wil- 
liam (1668-1714),  Christian  Augustus  (1696- 
1764),  Frederic  Christian  I.  (1721-1794),  Fred- 
eric Christian  U.  (1765-1824),  and  Cfhristian 
Charles  Frederic  Augustus,  the  present  duke, 
born  July  19, 1798. — ^A  younger  brother  of  Fred- 
eric Christian  H.,  Charles  Frederic  Augustus, 
bom  in  1768,  was,  in  1809,  elected  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  but  died  by  accident  in  the 
same  year. — ^The  dukes  of  Augustenburghave 
generdly  led  the  life  of  rich  noblemen,  and 
tiieir  name  would  have  no  special  place  in  his- 
tory if  the  probable  extinction  of  the  royal  line 
of  Denmark:  had  not  brought  them  forward 
as  legitimate  successors  to  the  throne  in  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  In  1846 
Christian  VUI.  of  Denmark,  in  anticipation  of 
the  extinction  of  his  own  royal  line,  issued 
a  manifesto  proclaiming  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  Danish  kingdom.  He  did  so  contrary 
to  all  existing  laws  of  succession,  the  female 
line  being  entitied  to  succeed  in  Denmark,  but 
not  so  in  the  duchies.  The  case  was  exactiy 
analogous  to  that  of  Hanover,  which«  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne  of 
England,  escheated  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. This  Mup  ^etat  of  Christian  VIH.  was 
followed  up  by  various  measures  intended  to  en- 
tirelv  amalgamate  the  German  duchies  with  the 
Danish  kingdom.  The  people  of  Schleswig 
Holstein  rose,  in  1848,  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  were  supported  for  some  time  by 
the  German  powers,  while  the  revolutionary 
and  national  feeling,  awakened  by  the  events 
of  that  year,  was  still  strong.  The  duke  of  Au- 
ffustenburg  and  his  younger  brother  (Frederic 
Ernest  Augustus,  prince  of  Boer,  bom  Aug.  27, 
1800),  naturally  desirous  of  vindicating  their 
right  of  succession,  took  a  prominent  part  in' 
this  movement,  and,  at  a  time  when  no  very 
nice  distinctions  were  drawn,  got  credit  for  en- 
larged and  liberal  political  views.  But  they 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  pretendw& 
anxious  for  their  own  advancement,  and 
using  the  poprdar  feeling  merely  as  an  instra- 
ment  of  their  ambition.  Thus  they  did  much 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  the 
duchies.  They  used  every  means  to  separate 
the  cause  of  the  dynastical  independence  of 
the  duchies  from  that  of  popular  liberty,  while, 
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In  reality,  the  latter  was  the  only  aouroe  of 
strength  to  the  former.  By  scheming  diplo- 
macy, the  duke  of  Angostenhnrg  aided  in  snp« 
Eressing  the  popular  movement  in  1851,  yainly 
oping  that  the  ffreat  powers  of  Europe  wonld 
recognize  his  ri^ts.  nia  hopes  were  destroyed 
by  the  act  of  £n£^d,  which,  as  many  have 
thonght,  pursued  a  policy  contrary  to  her  own 
interests,  by  siding  with  Prussia  in  subjecting 
the  dachies  to  Denmark.  He  was  treated  by 
the  Danish  government  as  a  traitor,  waaex- 
oladed  from  the  partial  amnesty  granted  in 
1852  to  the  participators  in  the  movement  of 
1848,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated.  In  1852 
he  sold  all  his  claims,  indnding  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  Danish  crown,  for  2  mil- 
lion dollars,  but  his  brother  immediately  pro- 
tested against  this  transaction,  insisting  on  the 
hereditary  title  of  the  Augustonburg  Ime  to  the 
duchies.  It  was  believed  at  that  time,  as  it  is 
now,  that  the  duke,  when  closing  his  arrange- 
ment with  Denmark,  was  acting  unfairly,  hav- 
ing had  full  knowlec^  of  his  brother's  inten- 
tions. However  this  may  be^  the  Auguaten- 
burgs  are  still  considered  as legitmiato  pretenders 
— and  when,  in  1856,  new  complications  arose, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  Denmark  to 
crush  out  even  the  last  renmants  of  provincial  in- 
dependence in  the  duchies,  the  name  of  the  duke 
of  Augustenburg  was  again  mentioned  as  one 
intimately  connected  with  the  ultimate  solution 
of  this  question.  Since  his  banishment  firom 
Denmark,  he  has  principally  resided  on  his 
estate  at  Primkenau  in  Silesia,  where,  toward 
the  dose  of  1857,  he  was  visited  by  the  duke 
of  Saze-Gotha,  a  £Etct  widely  commented  upon 
as  one  among  many  indications  of  the  duke  of 
Gothams  desire  to  put  himself  in  a  prominent 
position  as  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne 
of  Germany^  if  another  revolution  should  accom- 
plish the  objecte  of  those  who  are  striving  for 
the  reconstruction  of  German  nationality. — 
The  duke  of  Augustenburg  has  2  sons,  viz. : 
Erederic  Christian  Augustus,  bom  July  6, 1829, 
and  Frederic  Christian  Charles  AugnstnsL  bom 
Jan.  22,  1631. 

AUGUSTI,  JoHANK  Chbistiah  Wilhslm,  a 
German  theologian,  the  grandson  of  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  convert  to  Christianity,  was  bom  in 
1772,  at  Eschenberga,  in  Gotha,  and  died  at 
Coblentz,  in  1841.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and 
subsequently  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  oriented  languages  in  that  university.  In 
1811  he  accepted  tiie  diaige  of  theology  in 
the  university  of  Brealau;  in  1819,  he  was 
appointed  chief  professor  of  theology  in  the 
newly  established  university  of  Bonn ;  in  1887. 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ecdesdastical 
affiilrs  of  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia  by 
being  appointed  director  of  the  consistory  of 
Coblentz.  Augosti  was  one  of  the  most  volu- 
minous theological  writers  of  Germany.  The 
most  important  of  all  his  works,  is  the  DenHh 
iDurdigkeiten  aus  der  ehristliehm  ArchdologiA 
12  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1817-^31.  As  an  oriental 
scholar  he  occupied  not  ttxe  highest,  but  yet  an 


wninent  pofliUoiL  AltliaiighAiigQsti  joined  tibe 
so-called  critical  or  philoeophioaT  school  of  the- 
ology, his  mind  was  on  the  whde  not  much  in- 
clined to  speculative  investigation.  He  was  sn 
orthodox  Lutheran  in  doctrine,  and  during  the 
last  40  years  of  his  life,  a  zealous  advocate  of 
the  esteblished  form  of  religion. 

AUGUSTIK,  or  Aubtqt  St.,  arohU&opof 
Canterbury,  sometimes  called  the  apostle  of  the 
English,  born  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the 
6th  century,  died  at  Canterbury  between  604 
and  614.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  tin 
monastery  of  St  Andrew,  at  B(Hne,  when  he 
was  selected  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  with  other 
monks,  to  oonyert  the  Saxons  of  England  to 
Christianity.  He  landed  in  the  dominions  of 
Ethdbert,  Idnff  of  Kent,  in  596,  was  hospitably 
received  and  allowed  to  preach  to  the  peopls^ 
although  the  king  himself  steadily  refused  to 
forsake  the  gods  of  his  fathers.  ^Die  influence 
of  his  wife,  a  Christian  princess,  aided  by  the 
preaching  of  Augustin,  finally  prevailed,  and  be 
was  baptized,  after  which  the  efiforta  of  tiie 
missionaries  were  crowned  with  compieto  soe- 
cess,  not  in  Kent  alone,  but  throu^ont  the 
whole  Saxon  heptsrchy.  The  ascetic  habits 
of  Auffustin  and  his  brethren,  a  reputation  of 
miracmous  power  in  the  restoration  of  si^ 
and  even  of  life,  whidi  he  had  acqnired,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  kmg,  and  the  fact  that  the  south- 
ern races  of  Europe  which  had  embraced  CSiri^ 
tianity,  were  far  before  them  in  civilization  and 
prosperily,  made  a  deep  impression  nponthe 
Saxon  people,  never  very  devotedly  attached  U> 
their  national  religion,  and  theur  oon  version  seemi 
to  have  been  very  general — so  much  so  indeed 
that  it  is  said  that  10,000  persons  weretM^tised 
in  a  single  day.  Much  of  this  sncoesB  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  sagacious  manner  in  whidi 
the  pr^udices  of  the  Saz(ms  were  hnmoied  \ff 
Gregory  and  Augustin.  Th^  temples,  ixuteid 
of  being  destroyed,  were  simply  dedicated  id 
the  new  faith  and  used  as  churdies,  and  maoj 
of  their  rude  festivals,  at  which  good  cheer  was 
indulged  in  freely,  were  converted  into  re- 
ligious feasts,  without  losing  their  origiitti 
social  character.  Augustin,  it  is  said,  alkrr- 
ed  no  coercive  measures  to  be  need  in  pn^ 
agating  the  gospel;  but  probably  tlie  pdkf 
adopted  by  mmself  and  his  master  rendered 
them  unnecessary.  His  success  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  by  the  pope  ardhbiahop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  supreme  authority  over  the  chnrchss 
of  England.  The  see  of  York  was  soon  after 
esteblished,  and  a  number  of  other  luahopriea 
Augustiu  wished  to  esteblish  oosformity  of  re- 
ligious customs  over  the  whole  of  Englsind,  and 
for  that  purpose  appointed  several  oonferenceB 
with  the  British  bishops  of  Wales,  who  were 
successors  of  converts  <n  the  Sd  oentnry,  and 
had  declared  their  independence  of  the  ohurch 
of  Rome,  which,  however,  failed  of  anj  rasolt. 
The  British  church  reftised  to  conform  in  db- 
cipline  or  doctrine  with  the  new  church,  or  to 
unite  with  it  A  nmnber  of  Welsh  monks 
were  soon  after  put  to  death,  and  Augustin  has 
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been  dialled  with  the  deed,  bnt  on  no  very 
good  aathoritj.  Hia  relioB  were  preserredin 
the  cathedral  at  Canterbury. 

AUGUSTINE,  AuBKuuB,  saint,  and  doctor 
oi  the  Latin  ohuroh,  was  bom  Nov.  18,  854^ 
at  Tagaste,  a  small  town  of  Numidia,  in  Africa, 
not  fiur  from  Carthage.  His  father,  Patricias, 
was  a  pagan  nobleman  of  moderate  fortone, 
while  his  mother,  Monica,  also  sainted  by  the 
church,  was  from  the  begimiing  an  earnest  and 
sincere  Christian.  Her  prayers  and  efforts  were 
untiring  that  her  son  might  grow  np  in  the  fiuth 
which  she  cherished.  The  natural  gifts  of  the 
young  Augustine  soon  became  evident,  and 
parental  fondness  gave  him  full  opportunity  for 
improving  them.  He  was  sent  to  the  best 
schools  of  Madaura  and  Carthage,  and  set  to 
study  in  the  principal  branches  of  pagan  cul- 
ture. If  we  may  trust  the  strong  self-accusa- 
tion of  hia  book  of  ^^  Confessions,"  his  conduct 
at  this  period  of  his  life  was  £u*  from  exem- 
plary. He  was  led  astray  by  evil  companions 
and  bad  passions  and  the  seductions  of  city 
life,  wasted  much  of  his  time  in  follies  and 
rioting,  and  loved  profane  amusements.  His 
studies,  too,  diiefly  m  the  heathen  poets,  were 
more  favorable  to  the  development  of  his  fancy 
and  his  style  than  to  his  Christian  growth. 
The  death  of  his  feither,  which  threw  him  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  influence  of  some 
philosophical  works,  especially  the  Hortensius 
of  Cioerp,  roused  him  from  his  irregular  life  to 
a  diligent  and  hearty  search  after  truth.  Un- 
able to  find  this  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
and  Rom^  sages^  and  quite  dissatisfied  with 
what  sedmed  to  him  the  crude  and  fragmentary 
teachings  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, he  adopted  the  most  recent  form  of 
Oriental  theosophy,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Hanes  the  Chaldean.  The  mystical  phrases, 
the  sounding  generalities,  the  profound  specu- 
lations, not  less  than  the  pure  morality,  of  this 
form  or  dualism,  captivated  the  young  rhetori- 
cian, while  his  spiritual  pride  was  flattered  in 
belonging  to  so  select  a  society  as  that  of  the 
ManichsMfcn  brethren.  His  distinction  as  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  Tagaste  and  Carthage 
could  not  distract  his  mother's  thoughts  from 
the  misfortune  of  his  heresy.  For  the  9  years 
which  he  naased  as  the  friend  of  this  deln- 
sioD,  she  did  not  cease  to  labor  for  his  rescue. 
Dreams  and  prodigies  came  to  sustain  her  sink- 
mg  hope.  She  was  encouraged  to  pray  and 
weep  for  her  son.  And  though  at  last  she  had 
the  satia£[iction  of  knowing  that  he  had  tired 
of  the  new  philosophy,  and  had  become  sick 
of  its  emp^  pretensions  and  its  superficial 
men,  one  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Dr.  Fans- 
tns, — she  could  mourn  that  neither  her  own 
prayers  nor  the  warning  death  of  a  youthful 
uiaadj  could  turn  the  heart  of  the  philosophic 
doubter  to  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation. 
At  the  age  of  29,  weary  of  astrology  and  phi* 
losophy,  of  the  arts  and  pleasures  which  had 
thus  flur  moved  him,  weary,  too,  of  his  mother's 
entreaties,  yet  still  greedy  of  fame,  Augustine 


crossed  the  great  sea  to  the  city  of  Rome.  His 
hopes  were  realized,  and  in  a  short  time  his 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence  rivalled 
that  of  the  great  Symmaohus,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  renown.  The  younger  and  the 
elder  masters  of  oratory  became  friends.  And 
when  the  summons  came  from  Milan,  at  that 
time  the  emperor's  residence,  for  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  Symmachus  had  no  hesitation  in 
sending  this  friend,  whom  the  hollowness  of 
effete  Roman  paganism  had  already  disgusted. 
At  this  time  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  Milan,  and 
Augustine's  first  care  was  to  hear  and  to  know 
so  famous  a  preacher  and  so  great  a  man.  The 
natural  result  was  a  conversion  to  Christ  But 
this  did  not  take  place  at  once.  Only  after  re- 
peated interviews,  prolonged  conversations,  se- 
vere conflicts  of  soul,  the  strife  of  passion  with 
conviction,  and  many  providential  occurrences^ 
such  as  the  song  of  a  child  from  a  neighboring 
house,  the  conversion  of  his  own  youthful  son, 
an  of&pring  of  sin,  the  happy  presence  of  hia 
watchful  motiier,  tiie  aodaental  reading  of  a 
passage  from  St.  Paul's  episties,  did  his  obsti- 
nate heart  yield  to  Christian  persuasion,  and 
his  reason  consent  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood. 
The  history  of  his  conversion  forms  the  most 
touching  and  striking  chapter  in  his  ^'  Confee- 
aons."  After  8  months  of  seclusion,  which  he 
spent  with  his  mother  and  brother,  and  son,  in 
a  rural  retreat^  preparing  for  his  confirmation 
in  the  church,  and  maturing  his  plans  for  the 
future,  Augustine  returned  to  Milan,  and  in  the 
Easter  week  of  the  year  887  was  baptized,  togeth- 
er with  his  son  and  brother,  by  the  hand  of 
Ambrose.  He  at  once  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Africa.  Cn  his  way  he  was  called  to  part  with 
his  mother,  and  he  describes  in  affecting  words 
his  ftTigiiiah  at  comnutting  her  remains  to  the 

S-ouna  A  small  chapel  among  the  ruins  of 
stia,  marks  the  traditional  spot  of  her  burial. 
The  deatii  of  his  son,  which  took  place  soon 
after  his  return,  deepened  his  grief,  and  con- 
firmed his  inclination  to  the  monastic  life. 
He  retired  to  Tagaste,  and  passed  nearly  8 
years  in  a  studious  and  prayerM  seclusion, 
varied  only  by  occasional  visits  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  On  one  of  these  visits,  when  he 
was  present  in  tiie  church  at  Hippo,  a  sermon 
which  the  bishop  Valerius  delivered  asking  for 
a  priest  to  assist  him  in  his  church,  turned  all 
eyes  toward  this  feunous  scholar.  No  refusals 
were  allowed,  and  Augustine  was  ordained  to 
asfflst  at  the  altar  in  the  priestiy  office.  Preach* 
Ing  soon  was  added  to  his  duties,  an  exception 
being  made  in  his  case  to  the  usual  rule,  and 
the  periods  of  the  African  orator  in  harsh  Latin^ 
or  the  harsher  Punic  tongue,  were  received  with 
that  vehement  applause  which  honored  the 
golden-mouthed  bishop  in  the  pulpit  of  Byzan* 
tium.  Souk  were  converted,  rich  men  moved 
to  give,  and  popular  tumult  subdued,  by  the 
overpowering  pathos  of  Augustine's  plea.  Soon 
the  priest  was  called  to  be  assistant  bishop,  and 
then  by  the  death  of  the  elder  prelate,  the 
whole  charge  o^the  church  of  Hippo  was  in- 
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tmsted  to  his  care.  He  retained  the  offiee  tmtil 
bis  death — a  period  of  85  years — discharging  its 
duties  with  a  zeal,  a  fidelity,  a  vigor,  which 
were  the  wonder  of  all  the  Ohnstian  world.  The 
detuls  of  his  extraordinary  episcopal  life  are 
minutely  related  hy  his  friend  Possidins,  whoee 
admiration  of  the  great  teacher  knew  no  bound. 
We  learn  that  he  preached  every  day  and  some- 
times twice  in  the  day ;  that  he  was  finigal  in  his 
domestic  arrangements  withal,  being  a  strict  a^ 
cetio,  requiring  of  his  attendant  priests  and  dea- 
cons an  equal  simplicity  of  diet  and  dress ;  given 
to  hospitality,  yet  without  display ;  very  reserved 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  female  sex,  though 
like  Jerome,  he  founded  and  gave  rules  to  a 
convent  of  women ;  warmly  interested  in  every 
kind  of  charity,  whether  private  alms  or  vast 
hospitals ;  courteous  in  his  bearing,  welcoming 
even  infidels  to  his  table ;  bold  against  iJl  wick- 
edness and  wrong,  whatever  l^e  rank  of  the 
transgressor ;  untiring  in  his  visits  to  widows 
and  orphans,  to  the  sick  and  t^e  afflicted;  a 
foe  to  all  show  and  ostentation,  either  in  dress 
or  in  piety;  firm  in  his  exercise  of  authority, 
yet  mild  in  his  rebukes;  taxing  his  slender 
phyrical  strength  by  the  severity  of  his  studies, 
vet  omittinff  no  necessary  active  work ;  chal- 
lenging, by  his  multiplied  labors  as  a  writer,  a 
preacher,  a  philanthropist,  and  a  magistrate, 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
Every  sect  of  heretics  found  in  him  a  most 
fearless  and  persevering  adversary.  He  dis- 
puted with  ManichfBans,  with  Arians,  with  the 
followers  of  Priscillian,  of  Origen  and  Tertullian, 
with  the  powerful  and  violent  party  of  the 
Donatists,  with  the  monk  Morgan,  whose  sur- 
name of  Pelagius  gave  title  to  the  second  great 
heresy  in  Christian  history,  and  with  many  of 
the  disciples  of  this  man,  and  allowed  no  doubt- 
ftd  utterance  of  doctrine  to  pass  without  his 
questioning.  To  his  industry  in  controversy 
must  be  added  his  vast  and  multi&rious  corre- 
spondence with  emperors  and  nobles,  with  doc- 
tors and  missionaries,  with  bishops  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  on  questions  of  dogma,  of 
coBcipline,  and  of  policy — his  solid  works  of 
commentary,  criticism,  morality,  philosophy, 
and  theology,  and  even  his  poetry,  for  to  him 
are  attributed  several  of  the  sweetest  hymns  of 
the  Catholic  anthology.  The  titles  alone  of  the 
works  of  Augustine  make  a  long  catalogue,  too 
long  to  be  given  here.  The  single  volume  of 
**  Sermons  "  contains  nearly  700  pieces,  G^orter, 
indeed,  and  less  ornate  than  the  celebrated  ser- 
mons of  Basil  and  Chrysoetom,  but  Justifying 
Augnstine^s  reputation  for  sacred  oratory.  The 
volume  of  "Commentaries  on  the  Psalms"  is 
more  rich  in  practical  remarks  than  in  accurate 
learning,  and  leaves  us  to  regret  that  Augustine 
was  not  a  Hebrew  scholar.  His  remarl^  upon 
the  " Four  Gospels"  are  more  valuable,  partic- 
ularly his  judgment  that  Matthew^s  gospel  was 
not  originally  written  in  Greek.  His  work  on 
the  ^  Care  that  should  be  Taken  for  the  Dead  " 
contains  some  striking  views  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  living  to  disembodied  souls. 


The  volume  of  his  <*Epis(les"  is  remarhble, 
not  only  as  illustrating  his  best  stjfle,  but  Ik 
finest  traits  in  his  character — hxs  detnency,  his 
charity,  his  moderation,  his  freedom  from  aQ 
guUe  and  malice.  The  heart  of  the  man  speaks 
in  these  communications.  Many  of  these  kt- 
ters,  moreover,  are  full  treatises  on  important 
points  of  j&ith  and  discipline.— The  name  of 
Augustine,  in  the  dogmatic  history  of  the 
church,  is  best  known  in  connection  wit^  t]i« 
heresy  of  Pekg^us,  as  the  defender  of  hereditary 
native  depravity,  of  God's  sovereign  grace  in 
sidvation,  and  of  Grod*s  predestination  of  the 
£ite  of  men.  But  the  works  of  his,  which  are 
most  widely  known  and  most  often  read,  are 
his  "  Confessions  "  and  his  "  City  of  God."  h 
the  first  of  these  works,  written  just  after  bis 
conversion,  he  gives  a  nistory  of  his  life  op  to 
that  time,  not  so  much  in  its  outward  eircnm* 
stance  as  in  its  inward  experience  and  chaDge. 
The  work  is  divided  into  18  books,  of  whidi 
the  last  8,  however,  are  only  a  commotaij 
upon  the  account  of  the  Gnosis,  and  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  the  personal  history.  The 
lonff  popularity  of  this  half-myatical  story  of  a 
soul  at  strife  with  itseU^  confused,  wandering, 
but  at  last  saved  and  peaoefbl,  attests  its  charm 
and  its  power.  It  nas  been  translated  ioto 
every  Christian  tongue.  It  is  classed  with  the 
choicest  memorials  of  devotion,  both  in  Gatho- 
fio  and  Protestant  oratories,  with  the  ^Medita- 
tions" of  A  Kempis,  the  visions  of  Theresa, 
the  allegory  of  Bunyan,  the  poems  of  Herbert, 
the  ''  Saints'  Best"  of  Baxter,  and  the ""  Serious 
Call"  of  the  quietist  Law.  We  may  call  its 
reverie,  rather  than  a  narrative,  for  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  God,  and  it  moves  on  witii  the 
adoring  rapture  of  grateftd  devotioa  It  me^ 
a  common  want,  and  it  wUI  continue  for  ages 
yet  to  be  a  manual  for  t^e  p^tent^  while  it 
will  remain  for  the  critic  a  curious  stadj.  It 
has  been  imitated  often  by  preachers,  mystic^ 
even  by  sentimental  sceptics^  yet  none  bara 
ftdly  caught  the  scdemn  beauty  of  tiidr  nodd. 
It  is  at  once  plaintive  and  su^iestive,  awak^ 
ing  G^mpathy  and  quickening  imaginatioD,  aod 
sending  the  thought  of  the  reader,  amid  ho^ 
hours  of  prayer  and  suffering,  forward  to  the 
home  in  the  heavens. — ^But  the  propb^ 
spirit  of  Augustine  finds  its  loftiest  Qtt^ 
ance  in  his  noble  work  called  the  ^^Oty  d 
God."  This  is,  beyond  all  question,  tiie  mooB- 
ment  of  highest  genius  in  tiie  andent  church, 
and  in  its  kind  it  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Its  idea  was  first  conceived  when  the  tidii^ 
of  the  barbarian  devastation  of  Rome  reaclw 
his  ears.  Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  viBoi- 
cate  the  faith  of  the  cospel  against  thepagu^ 
who  reproached  Christianity  as  the  anther  of 
the  woe  and  danger  which  seemed  to  threat^ 
the  worid.  It  is  divided  methodically  into  a 
books  or  chapters.  Of  these  the  first  6  boda 
confute  the  heathen  thesos  that  the  worship  ct 
the  ancient  gods  is  essential  to  human  pro^ 
perity,  and  that  miseries  have  only  come  since 
the  dedine  of  this  worship.    The  5  fo&owisg 
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books  reftite  those  who  maintain  that  the  woiv 
ship  of  pagan  deities  is  nseftQ  for  the  spiritual 
life.  The  remaining  12  books  are  employed  in 
setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  r^ 
Ugion,  under  the  somewhat  fiftnoifiil  form  of 
"  two  cities,"  the  city  of  the  world  and  the  city 
of  God,  their  origin,  their  progress,  and  their 
end.  The  rhythmic  order  of  the  work — the 
wave  of  imaghiation  on  which  its  narrative  and 
its  argnment,  its  historic  illustrations,  its  nice 
analogies,  its  sad  review  of  follies,  superstitions, 
errois  in  £uth  and  errors  in  practice,  seem  to 
be  borne— the  fervor  of  its  piety,  if  not  the 
glow  of  its  prophecy — the  changes  of  tone  from 
the  minor  key  of  a  Amend  strain  to  the  tri- 
umphant vision  of  Christian  victory,  justify  us 
in  dassing  it  with  the  greatest  epics  of  the 
world.  We  may  sav  of  it,  as  was  said  of  Yar« 
ro's  ^'Antiquities  of  Home,"  that  it  diows  so 
much  reading  that  we  wonder  how  one  could 
find  time  to  write  it.    In  the  light  of  snbse- 

Snent  histoiy  it  seems  one  long  prediction  of 
[le  triumphs  of  the  cross.  Here  Augustine 
shows  himself  &r  in  advance  of  his  age.  While 
his  solemn  review  of  the  dying  paganism  re- 
minda  us  of  that  custom  of  Egypt  whose  kings 
were  judged  before  their  burial,  his  picture  of 
Chris^an  society,  of  the  course  of  Providence  in 
the  Ohristian  history,  and  the  principles  which 
obtain  in  this  hi^er  state,  anticipates  the  de- 
velopment of  later  ages.  Some  nave  seemed 
to  find  in  it  the  doctrine  of  progress,  and  the 
paradise  which  it  sets  before  us  is  certainly  a 
kingdom  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  peace,  and  freedom.  It  de- 
clares the  truth  of  equality  in  the  spiritual  state, 
and  liberty  to  all  the  children  of  God.  Its  de- 
fects are  those  of  a  too  vivid  fancy  and  a  too 
affluent  rhetoric.  Yet  it  deserves  the  yerdiot 
which  the  emperor  Charlemagne  declared  con- 
cerning it.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  a  Christian 
repubho. — The  influence  <^  Augustme  upon  his 
own  age,  and  upon  all  succeeding  ages  of  Chris- 
tian history,  cannot  be  exa«^rated.  A  bound- 
lees  reverence  has  magniflea  his  sainthood.  It 
is  belieyed  that  he  was  at  once  the  purest,  the 
wisest,  and  the  holiest  of  men,  eaually  mild  and 
firm,  equally  prudent  and  fearless,  equaUy  a 
friend  to  men  and  a  lover  of  God,  at  once  a 
philosopher  and  a  mystic,  a  student  and  a 
ruler.  Of  his  singular  humility  manifold  in- 
stances are  recorded.  His  severe  self-discipline 
matches  the  strictest  instances  of  the  hermit 
life.  In  his  '' Retractations,*'  that  work  of  old 
age,  begun  after  he  finished  his  70th  year,  he 
goes  over  the  ground  of  his  long  and  various 
laborE^  reviews  his  writings,  taking  back  what- 
ever is  doubtful  or  extravagant,  harmonizing 
discordant  opinions,  and  winnowing  out  the 
solid  grain  from  what  he  regarded  as  this  vast 
mass  of  accumulated  chaff.  He  left  to  the 
world,  in  this  last  labor,  not  only  his  testament, 
but  tlie  sign  of  his  candid  and  truth-loving 
soul. — ^The  aid  of  a  coadjutor  relieved  Augus- 
tine in  his  latter  years,  of  a  portion  of  his  respon- 
nbinty ;  yet  questions  of  consoienoe  were  con- 
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stantiy  presented  to  him.  When  Genserio  and 
his  Vandals  showed  themselves  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  the  question  was  put  to  him,  if  it  were 
lawfril  for  a  bishop  at  such  a  season  to  fiy  and 
leave  his  flock.  The  answer  which  he  made 
was  illustrated  bv  his  own  course.  He  calmly 
wiidted  for  the  threatened  approach,  and  when 
the  fleet  of  the  foe  were  in  tiie  bay  of  Hippo, 
and  the  army  were  encamped  before  the  walls, 
exerted  himself  only  to  quiet  the  fears  and  sus- 
tain the  fiuth  of  his  brethren.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted him  to  witness  the  catastrophe.  A  pro- 
pitious fover  hastened  his  ikte,  so  that  he  had 
not  to  know  the  ruin  of  the  city  that  he  loved. 
The  bishop  Possidius,  who  watched  at  his  bed- 
nde,  gives  an  edifying  aocountof  his  hst  day^ 
so  conostent  with  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  of 
the  grief  of  the  people  at  his  loss.  He  died 
Aug.  28. 480,  at  the  age  of  76,  and  that  dayia 
observed  as  the  day  of  his  remembranoe.  His 
relics  were  afterward  transported  to  Italy,  and 
mostly  rest  at  present  in  the  cathedral  of  Beivia. 
Within  the  present  century,  the  bone  of  his 
right  arm  has.  with  solemn  pomp,  heea  re- 
turned to  the  church  of  Bona^  -^^^  which 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Hippo.  The  best 
edition  of  Augustine^s  works  is  that  of  the 
Benedictines^  published  at  Paris  and  at  Ant* 
werp  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  in  11 
Tols.  folio.  An  edition  in  11  volumes  waa  also 
published  in  Paris  in  18d6->'89.  An  additional 
volume  of  sermons,  before  unpublished,  found 
at  Monte  Cassino  and  Florence,  was  published 
in  Paris  in  1842. 

AUGUSTINIAKS,  or  HsBum  or  6t.  Au- 
OTTBTiRB,  a  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church.  This  order  professes  to  trace  its 
origin  to  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo^  and  to 
have  received  its  rule  firom  him,  altnough  many 
Catholic  writers  dispute  the  fact.  It  appears 
from  the  lifo  of  St  Au^^ustine,  that  in  the>year 
888,  before  his  ordination,  he  erected  a  kind  of 
hermitage  on  a  littie  farm  belonging  to  himself 
near  Tagaste,where,  withseveralfriends,  hepass- 
ed  his  time,  in  sedumon,  occupied  wit^  study 
and  ascetic  exercises.  After  he  became  a  priest 
at  Hippo,  he  established  a  similar  retreat  in  a 
ffarden,  presented  to  him  by  the  bishop,  and 
during  his  subsequent  eplBCopate  he  had  his 
clergy  living  with  him  in  his  house,  under  a 
kind  of  monastic  rule.  From  these  chrcum- 
Btances,  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  founder 
and  special  patron  of  a  certain  class  of  religious 
communities,  and  many  of  their  rules  haye  been 
drawn  from  his  writings.  The  present  order 
of  hermits  of  St  Augustane,  was  formed  by 
uniting  several  societies  previously  distinct. 
This  was  done  by  Alexander  lY.  in  the  year 
1266,  and  a  rule  was  given  th«n,  attributed  to 
St.  Augustine.  In  1567,  the  Augnstinians  were 
enrolled  among  the  mendicant  orders.  In  Eng- 
land, they  were  usually  called  Bhick  Friars, 
from  the  color  ofHieir  habit.  There  are  several 
distinct  branches  of  Augustinians  whose  rule 
is  more  severe  than  that  of  the  principal  body; 
they  are  governed  by  vicars-general,  who  are 
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gobordinate  to  the  geBeral.  Rome  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  order.  The  number  of  oonvents  is 
about  100.  There  is  a  large  and  beautiful  church 
belonging  to  the  Augustinians,  with  a  convent 
adjoining,  at  Philadelphia ;  also  a  college,  with 
a  monasterj  and  a  well-cultivated  farm  ad- 
JoiniDg,  at  Villanova,  Delaware  County,  Pa., 
about  15  miles  from  Philadelphia. — ^Auoubti- 
HUN  Canons  are  a  separate  body  of  canons  reg- 
ular attached  to  the  Lateran  basilica  and  few 
other  churches.— rSeveral  religious  orders  of 
females  belong  also  to  the  Angnstinian  family. 

AUGU8T0V0,  or  Auqustov,  a  province 
and  city  of  Russian  Poland.  The  province  lies 
between  kt.  52^  40',  and  55^  6'  N.,  and  is  the 
most  northern  of  &e  8  palatinates  into  which 
Poland  was  formerly  divided.  A  large  part  of 
its  surface  is  covered  with  lakes,  marshes,  and 
forests.  Its  area  is  7,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  is  about  810,000.  The  town  lies  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Narev,  140  miles  K.  E.  from 
Warsaw.  It  was  founded  by  Sigiamund  in 
165T,  has  trade  in  cattle,  woollen,  and  linen 
manufftcturee,  and  a  population  of  8,850. — 
Canal  of  Augustovo,  a  canal  of  Poland,  which, 
by  connecting  the  Narev  with  the  Niemen 
river,  unites  the  Vistula  with  the  Baltic.  It 
extends  frx)m  Wizna  on  the  Karev  to  anoint  on 
the  Niemen,  14  miles  N.  of  Grodno.  It  is  150 
miles  in  length,  from  5  to  6  feet  deep ;  has  17 
lodu,  and  was  completed  in  1881. 

AuGUSTULUS,  KoMULUs,  the  son  of  Orestes, 
and  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
remarkable  only  for  his  weakness  and  the 
beauty  of  his  person ;  on  the  defeat  of  Orestes  at 
Pavia,  and  his  subsequent  execution,  Augnstu- 
lus  was  forced  to  abdicate, — ^he  was  banished 
to  tiie  castle  of  Lucidlua,  in  Campania,  where 
he  received  an  annual  allowance  of  6,000  pieces 
of  gold. 

AUGUSTUS,  Oaius  Ootavtos  Cjmab,  sec 
ond  emperor  of  Rome,  born  Sept  23,  68  B.  C^ 
died  Aug.  29,  A.  D.  14.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caius  Octavins,  of  VelitraB,  a  city  of  the  Volsci, 
and  Attia,  the  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of 
Caius  Julius  CsBsar,  the  dictator.  The  obscure 
name  of  Caius  Octavius,  which  he  received  firom 
his  father,  he  dignified  first  by  changing  Octa- 
vins into  Octavianus:  secon^y,  by  assuming, 
after  he  became  the  adopted  son  of  the  dictator, 
the  illustrious  surname  of  Ceesar ;  and  thirdly, 
by  receiving  from  the  senate,  27  B.  C,  the  ap- 
pellation, then  first  invented,  of  Augustus,  cor- 
responding to  the  Greek  word  atfiaarosy  or 
"the  venerable,^'  and  which  became  the  title  of 
the  future  emperors,  both  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  unde,  who  had 
no  children,  and,  though  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
played some  talents  and  activity  in  Spain,  whither 
ne  had  accompanied  his  uncle,  he  had  certainly 
made  no  mark,  nor  given  any  indications  of  the 

Seat  part  he  was  about  to  play,  in  the  history  of 
6^  world.  He  was  living  in  retirement  at  Apol- 
Ionia,  in  Epirus,  when  he  heard  of  his  nucleus 
death,  and  of  bis  own  adoption  by  CsBsar^s 
will ;  when  he  instantly  avowed  his  mission, 


which,  he  declared,  was  simply  "to  ayeoge 
CiBsar  and  to  pay  his  legacy  to  the  Romaa 
people.^'  With  the  exception  of  Lis  name,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  person  to  please  the  soldiers. 
He  had  neither  scars  nor  trophies  to  show-^he 
knew  not  how  to  set  a  battalion  in  the  field; 
he  was  personally  unknown  to  the  legiooariesu 
He  was  but  eighteen  years  old,  mean  in  figure, 
sickly,  lame,  afraid  of  thunder,  afraid  of  the 
dark,  afrmd  of  weaponeL  afraid  of  men— "jet,'' 
says  Michelet,  "  he  had  suffident  politiol 
audacity.  He  had  need  of  it,  when  he  came 
to  claim  the  succession  of  Casar/'  He  bid 
more,  he  had  the  deepest  dissiniulalioD,  the 
deepest  policy — singular  astuteness,  unbounded 
selfishness ;  and,  by  a  rare  union  of  almost  i&- 
describable  qualities,  he  subjected  to  himself  aH 
talents  and  sacrificed  all  interests.  He  arrived 
in  Bome  while  the  agitation  caused  br  the 
murder,  the  plots  of  the  conspirators,  and  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Casar's  menda,  vasatita 
height ;  and  mough  but  a  youth  amid  most 
cunning  and  ambitious  statesmen,  he  blinded 
the  eyes  of  his  rivals  to  his  purpose,  and  event- 
ually,  and  with  consummate  tact,  bore  av&j 
from  them  the  prize  of  the  empire.  At  first, 
by  patronizing  Cicero,  he  obtained  from  the 
senate  the  command  of  the  army  against  As- 
tony,  who  had  seized  tJie  treasure  and  aimed  st 
the  empire  of  Csesar ;  and  in  connection  with 
the  2  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  he  defeated 
him  and  drove  him  across  the  Alps  into  GauL 
The  death  of  the  consuls  left  all  the  armies 
under  his  immediate  command,  and  his  incret^ 
ing  popularity  excited  suspicion  at  Rome,  when 
a  rumor  had  been  spread  that  his  own  agency 
had  wrought  the  fall  of  the  consuls,  he  having 
caused  them  to  be  assassinated  by  his  emissaries 
among  their  own  soldiers  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory. At  the  head  of  his  troops  he  obtained 
the  consulship  from  the  terrified  senate,  and 
when  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  becoming  too 
strong  for  him  in  the  East,  armed  as  they  were 
with  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  reoondled 
himself  to  Mark  Antony,  the  great  soldier  of  the 
day,  and  formed,  with  him  and  Lepidus,  the  ^ 
triumvirate,  deluging  Bome  with  noble  blood. 
The  alliance  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
Antony  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Angostci 
Each  of  the  triumvirs  was  to  have  all  his  ene- 
mies put  to  death,  and  upon  the  long  lists  of 
the  proscribed  was  found  the  name  of  Cicero. 
By  Antony,  Augustus  soon  after  conqneied 
Brutus  and  Casdus,  in  the  decisive  baUie  at 
PhilippL  After  dividing  the  Roman  wo^ 
with  tnat  strangely  eccentric  sensualist,  Tclup- 
tuary,  general,  and  madman,  he  then  in  toni 
conquered  Antony  by  the  hand  of  Agripp^i 
being  himself  concealed  in  his  tent,  while  the 
world  was  lost  and  won  in  the  gulf  of  Actioffl. 
Thenceforth,  although  he  assumed  no  utle^ 
refused  all  emblems  of  dominions,  he  g(>^^^^ 
the  Roman  world  as  an  absolute  master.  He 
beautified  the  city ;  tranquillized  the  provinoa. 
fed  and  amused  the  people ;  played  the  st^ 
censor  of  public  monds;   affected  to  restore 
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ancient  foniifl,  and  to  reoonstitate  the  old  re- 
public, while  he  was,  in  truth,  degrading  the 
aenato,  destroying  the  equestrian  oider,  and  de- 
basing the  people  by  prodi^^al  donation  of  rights 
of  citizenship.  Frugal  m  his  habits,  mod- 
erate in  his  expenses,  mingling  with  the  peo- 
ple as  an  equal,  he  governed  absolutely,  and  he 
governed  cruelly,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  governed  weU.  He  regulated  the  empire  by 
set  forms,  centralized  the  powers  of  the  state,  re^ 
daced  the  turbulent  armies  of  the  republio  to 
perfect  and  incomparable  discipline,  repressed 
the  luxury  of  all  ranks,  abated  the  haughtiness  of 
the  old  nobles,  pacified  the  whole  world,  and  so 
adorned  the  ce^ital,  that  it  was  commonly  said  of 
him,  that  he  found  Kome  ^  brick,  and  left  it  mar- 
ble/' Concerning  the  secret  motives  of  the  con- 
doct  of  Angnstoa,  the  most  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained,  both  in  ancient  and  reoent 
times.  While  some  have  maintained  that  his 
selfishness  and  faithlessness  were  shown  only  in 
the  steps  that  he  took  to  gain  the  supreme 
power,  and  that  his  subsequent  government 
proceeded  from  honest  intentions,  others  have 
thought  him  to  be  in  every  period  of  his  career 
a  cool  and  calculating  hypocrite,  whose  first 
impulses  were  better  than  his  calm  afterthoughts, 
who  never  sinned  from  passion,  but  always  act- 
ed with  malice  prepense.  He  was  8  times  mar- 
ried, and  his  domestic  life  was  disturbed  and 
unhappy.  Maroellus,  his  sister's  son,  a  youth 
of  promise,  whom  he  had  destined  to  succeed 
bim,  and  whom  he  sincerely  esteemed,  died 
young;  and  when  he  died  himself  in  the  45th 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  76th  of  his  age,  he 
was  persuaded  to  leave  the  empire  to  Tiberius, 
the  son  of  his  third  wife,  Livia. 

AUGUSTUS  IL,  Fbedbrio,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  kin^  of  Poland,  second  son  of  John 
George  IIL,  elector  of  Saxonv,  bom  May  12, 
1670,  died  Feb.  1,  1783.  To  finish  his  educa- 
tion, his  father  sent  him  to  travel,  and  he  visit- 
ed all  the  countries  and  courts  of  Europe,  Rome 
alone  excepted.  Thus  he  contracted  the  love 
of  royal  pomp  and  luxury,  but  likewise  that  of 
the  arts,  and  began  the  collection  of  pictures 
and  other  objects  of  art  comprising  the  gallery 
in  Dresden,  which,  increased  by  his  son,  Mcame 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  in  Europe.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1691,  and  of  his 
elder  brother,  in  1694^  he  became  sovereign  of 
Saxony,  and  after  the  death  of  John  Sobi- 
eski,  king  of  Poland,  in  1696,  he  was  elected  as 
his  successor  by  the  nobility  of  that  country,  to 
obtain  which  election  he,  however,  previously 
changed  hb  rehgion  from  Protestantism  to  Oath- 
olicism.  To  restore  to  Poland  some  provinces 
lost  to  Sweden,  Augustus  attacked  Charles  XII., 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great  but 
after  an  unsucoeasfhl  struggle,  protracted  for 
years,  in  which  both  his  kingdoms  suffered 
terribly,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  at  the  bidding  of  Charles  XII.,  to  resign 
the  crown  of  Poland,  which  the  victor  gave  to 
Stanislas  Leszozynski.  When  Charles  was  de- 
feated at  Poltowa  in  1709,  Augustus  renewed 


his  alliAnoe  with  Peter  the  Great,  broke  the 
peace  with  Sweden,  entered  Poland  with  an 
army,  expelled  Leszozynski,  and  recovered  the 
crown.  His  reign  was  one  of  great  luxury  and 
splendor,  his  court  a  scene  of  uninterrupted 
festivity,  with  numerous  artists,  adventurers, 
alchemists,  and  beautiful  women,  one  of  whom, 
the  celebrated  Countess  Kdnigsmark,  was  by 
Augustus  the  mother  of  that  Maurice,  marshal 
of  Saxony,  so  celebrated  at  the  court  of  Ver* 
siulles  and  in  the  history  of  France.  By  his 
gorgeous  mode  of  life,  Augustus  exhausted  his 
Saxon  subjects,  but  attracted  and  attached  to 
his  person  the  nobility  of  Poland.  The  rich 
magnates  imitated  the  example  of  the  sover- 
eign, erecting  splendid  palaces  m  Warsaw  and  on 
their  estates.  Augustus  died  in  Warsaw,  at  the 
age  of  63.  He  was  elegant,  affable,  and  attrao* 
tive  in  his  manners,  brave  on  the  hattie-field, 
skilful  in  all  bodily  chivalrous  exercises,  of  an 
extraordinary  muscular  force,  for  which  he  was 
surnamed  Augustus  the  Strong,  but  without  any 
corresponding  excellence  in  his  character. — An^ 
ousTus  III.,  son  of  the  former,  bom  in  1696, 
died  Oct  5.  1768,  succeeded  his  fatiier  in  both 
Saxony  and  Poland,  in  the  first  by  the  right  of 
inheritance,  in  the  second  by  election,  though  he 
was  opposed  by  Stanishis  Leszc^nsaki,  who  was 
supported  by  Louis  XV.,  his  son-in-law,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Polish  noUes.  Augustus  con- 
tinued the  gorgeous  reign  of  his  father,  his 
greatest  passion  being  hunting  and  festivities. 
Having  had,  previously  to  his  accession  to  the 
two  thrones,  travelled  in  Italy,  and  beinff  favor- 
ed and  patronized  by  the  pope,  he  obtained 
there  many  beautiftd  works  of  art  for  his  gaUery 
in  Dresden,  amons  others  the  oelebratM  Ma- 
donna Sistina  of  Raphael,  several  CorreggioS| 
and  many  other  works  of  the  great  masters. 
His  reign  over  Poland  was  quiet,  but  in  every 
respect  demoralirinff.  Peace  did  not  serve  to 
develop  mental  activity  and  industry,  but  to 
foster  and  nourish  mental  and  physical  atrophy. 
It  was  said  that  Augustus  the  Saxon  succeeded 
in  making  of  the  Poles  finished  revellers,  to  their 
own  hearfy  satisfaction.  Count  BrOhl,  his  fa- 
vorite, ruled  in  the  sovereign's  name,  and  Au- 
ffustus  being  married  to  an  Austrian  princess, 
he  and  his  premier  had  no  other  poficy  than 
subeerviencv  to  Austria,  and  he  became  en- 
tangled in  the  wars  against  Frederic  U.  of  Prus- 
sia. In  1742,  he  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  Maria  Ihere«L  and  promised 
afterward  to  brinff  into  the  fiela  60,000  men. 
This  army,  united  with  the  Austrians,  was 
beaten  at  the  battie  of  HohenfHedberff  in  Sile- 
sia, when  Frederic  invaded  Saxony  and  entered 
Dresden,  while  Augustus  fled  to  Poland,  which 
was  at  peace  with  Frederic.  In  1746,  a  treaty 
between  the  belligerents  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle.  Soon,  however,  the  celebrated  7 
years'^  war  broke  out,  in  which  Augustus,  as 
elector  of  Saxony,  participated  again  on  the 
nde  of  Austria.  At  the  beg^ning^  his  Saxon 
army  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Frederic, 
and  he  himself  fied  to  Warsaw,  perdsting  in  his 
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alliance  with  Aostria,  and  redded  there  until 
the  paoification  by  the  treaty  of  Habertsborg^ 
when  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  died. 

AUGUSTUS  FREDERIC,  prince  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  doke  of  Snssez,  the  6th 
son  of  George  III.  of  England,  born  Jan.  27, 
1778,  died  April  21, 1843.  He  studied  at  G^ttin- 
gen,  and  subsequently  travelled  in  Italy.  While 
at  Rome,  in  1798,  he  married  Lady  Augusta  Mur- 
ray, daughter  of  theOatholic  earl  of  Dunmore^ 
but  as  there  were  some  doubts  as  to  the  validity 
of  this  marriage,  the  wedding  ceremony  was 
repeated  in  London,  Deo.  5, 1798.  This  mar- 
riage was  annulled,  however,  by  the  preroga- 
tive court  of  Oauterbury,  as  contrary  to  act 
12,  of  George  III^  chap.  8,  which  declared  that 
no  descendant  of  George  II.  should  marry  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  crown.  Lady  Augusta 
separated  from  the  duke  immediatelv  after  the 
publication  of  this  sentence,  having  borne  him 
a  son  and  daughter,  who  took  ^ae  name  of 
D'Este.  In  1801,  the  duke  was  made  a  peer, 
and  received  a  ptrliamentary  grant  of  £12,000 
per  annum,  which  was  8ul)seq[uently  increased 
by  the  addition  of  £9.000.  in  the  house  of 
lords,  the  duke  took  tne  liberal  side  on  most 
public  questions,  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  on  the  Oatholio  emancipation,  and  Jewish 
emancipation,  on  the  reform  bill,  and  the  free 
trade  question.  In  1810,  he  was  elected  grand 
master  of  the  free  masons;  in  1816,  president 
of  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  useful 
arts ;  and  in  1880,  president  of  the  royal  society. 
He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  literature  and 
art,  and  possessed  one  of  the  finest  libraries  of 
England.  Hb  liberal  opinions  in  jpolitios,  and 
the  part  which  he  to<;k  in  favor  of  Queen  Oaro- 
line,  made  him  unpopular  at  court,  but  before 
the  death  of  George  IV.,  a  reconciliation  took 
place  between  them. 

AUGUSTUS  OF  BEmawioK,  the  younger, 
bom  April  10, 1557,  diedatWolfenbtlttel,  Sept 
17, 1666,  celebrated  for  his  leanung^  and  chi^ 
for  his  proficiency  in  the  game  of  chess.  Ho 
was  present  at  the  coronation  of  James  I.  of 
England,  and  was  a  friend  not  only  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  and  of  the  other  potentates  of 
Europe,  but  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  and 
savants  of  his  day.  In  1684,  he  ascended  the 
ducal  throne  of  Brunswick-Wc^enbQttel,  and 
distinguished  himself  during  his  reign  by  a  re- 
markable solicitude  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion among  his  people,  and  by  the  foundation  of 
a  library  at  Wolfenbtlttel,  which  contained,  hi 
1614,  80,000  vols.  He  published  a  variety  of 
writings,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Gustavus 
Selenus.  His  most  celebrated  work,  Schack 
gder  Konigmpiel  (chess,  or  king's  game),  waa 
published  atleipac  in  1616,  and  translated  into 
English  by  T.  H.  Sarratt  (London,  1817).  Bil- 
guer  of  Berlin,  and  other  modem  authorities  on 
chess,  generally  represent  this  work  as  being 
nothing  but  a  German  transUtion  of  the  cele- 
brated Spanish  book  on  chess  by  Guy  Lopez. 
But  the  fact  la,  that  while  many  of  the  data  are 
probably  taken  from  Lopez,  Augustus  T^a«  made 


the  woik  his  own  by  the  mass  of  letrdug 
and  of  historical  information  whioh  be  has  pot 
into  it)  and  which^  to  this  day,  secans  for  it 
a  prominent  place  in  chess  Hteratnre. 

AUE,  the  name  of  certain  sea-birds  of  the 
&mily  aUsadm^  including  the  sobgenen,  oJeo, 
frat&revlckt  mergnhu^  and  phal&rU,  The  tne 
auks  (alea)  are  strictiy  ocean  birds,  and  scaroft* 
ly  ever  leave  the  water,  except  for  pmposes  of 
nidification  and  breeding,  though  thej  en- 
deavor to  scramble  away,  with  a  sort  of  Tm> 
couth  and  awkward  swittness,  when  pnnaed 
They  breed  in  immense  flocks  in  caTerasaod 
crannies  of  rocks,  laymg  but  one  ^roportioo- 
ately  Israe  egg.  The  yonng  are  fed  from  tiie 
crops  of  their  parents,  even  after  they  can 
move  about  finely,  and  sluft  for  tihemselTa 
This  senus  contains  but  2  specif  the  great  aak 
and  the  razor  bilL  The  former  (oZca  tntpomi 
Linn.)  is  remarkable  for  the  impmfsct  derelop- 
ment  of  its  wings,  which  are  totally  unfit  for 
flying.  They  are  set  very  fax  back  on  the 
body,  and  extremely  small,  indeed,  not  mk 
more  than  rudimental ;  but  are  lued  b;  the 
bird  as  oars,  which,  in  ooignndaon  with  Hs 
feet)  it  plies  with  such  power  and  velodtj,  thst 
it  has  been  known  to  esoape  from  a  nx-oeied 
baige  pulled  in  pursuit  by  vigorous  oorsmeo. 
It  rarely  leaves  the  arctic  circle,  and  the  ynm 
adjoining,  nor  is  it  often  seen  off  soun^ngs,  hot 
dwells  in  great  numbers  in  the  ocean  thst 
washes  the  Far6e  islands,  Iceland,  and  it  ius 
been  asserted  that  it  breeds  at  NewfoQodkd. 
In  summer  all  the  npper  parts  of  this  bird'i 
plumage  are  of  a  deep  sooty  black,  vhich  is 
ohang<M,  in  winter,  to  white  on  the  dieeka,  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  tho  throat.  It  breeds  in 
June  and  July,  and  lays  one  laige  yellov^ 
effg,  as  big  as  a  swan's,  irregularly  dashed  witii 
black  marks,  which  have  been  compared  to 
Chinese  characters.  It  has  a  large  decarred 
bill  with  sharp  cutting  edges;  and  its  feei, 
beinff  situated  at  the  extremity  of  its  body^ii 
stands  or  sits  erect,  propped  up  by  its  M 
stiff  tail,  after  the  manner  of  the  peDgniiA 
which  it  not  a  little  resembles.— The  seccsd 
species  is  the  bkok-billed  auk,  razor  bill  or 
murre  {oka  tarda  L.).  It  belpngs  to  thesonb* 
em  latitudes,  in  the  extreme  height  of  ym 
these  birds  swarm  in  multitudes  inconoeirabk, 
during  the  breeding  season,  afforcUng  food  bj 
their  flesh,  and,  by  their  downy  skins,  clot^ 
to  the  Esquimaux,  who  place  on  them  tMr 
chief,  if  not  thdr  whole  dependence.  Con^ 
mention  is  to  be  found  of  them  in  the  woiba 
Dr.  Kane,  to  whom  they  became,  on  his  last 
fatal  voyage,  as  absolute  a  necessity  as  theyi^ 
to  the  poor  savages,  of  whom  he  was  wt 
ashamed  to  be  the  friend.  The  bill  oj  ^ 
black  auk  has  some  analogy  to  that  of  tbe 
falconine  birds,  having  a  marp  hook  at  lU 
extremity,  and  a  denticulated  process,  at  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  which  is  of  fttt 
use  in  securing  its  sRppery  prey,  a  task  a 
which  its  feet  lend  it  but  littie  aid.  Its  geoe^ 
color  is  dusky  above,  and  white  below;  i 
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mfficiendj  well,  but,  like  the  spedes  last  do- 
scribed,  uses  its  wings  as  Oftrs^  in  divioff,  which 
it  does  to  perfection.  It  has  the  same  nabit  of 
dtting  erect  as  the  great  auk;  and,  being  verj 
abundant  on  all  the  rooky  ooasts  of  Great 
Britain,  where  it  sits  in  long  horizontal  rows 
3n  the  steps  or  ledges  of  the  crags,  towering 
yne  above  the  other,  offering  so  peculiar  an  ap* 
[>earanoe  that  the  fishers  and  fowlers  compare 
the  rocks  to  an  apothecary's  shop,  the  succes- 
sive ledges  to  the  shelves,  and  the  white  breasts 
of  the  razor  bills,  "in  order  ranged,"  to  the 
rows  of  white  earthen  ffailipots.— The  next  di- 
vision, ^ot^r^tt^  like  the  two  remaining,  con- 
tains bat  a  single  family,  the  Labrador  ank, 
common  pnffin,  or  oonltemeb  (fratereula  ons- 
tiea)^  his  last  name  beinff  admirably  descriptive 
of  his  strong  massive  beak,  the  mandibles  of 
which,  when  separated,  eroecially  the  npper 
one,  almost  exactly  resemble  the  coulter  of  a 
plough.  The  upper  parts  of  this  bird  are 
dusky,  his  cheeks  and  oelly  white.  He  has  a 
black  collar  round  his  neck ;  his  lege  and  feet 
are  orange,  and  his  broad,  cutting-edged  beak 
IS  bluish  gray,  next  to  the  hea^  but  scarlet 
thenoe  to  its  obtuse  point  Although  it  extends 
to  the  high  arctic  regions^  it  is  in  ^island  only 
a  summer  visitor,  breeding  in  the  low  sandy 
islands  in  rabbit  burrows,  of  which  they  dis- 
possess their  legitimate  owners;  or,  where 
there  are  no  rabbits,  burrowing  themselvesi 
In  rocky  places,  as  Dover  cliffs,  Flamborough 
head,  and  the  Bass  rock,  at  aU  which  places 
they  abound,  they  lay  their  single  egg  m  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  When  they  have  reared 
their  young,  they  pass  from  Endand  to  the 
southern  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  where 
they  winter.  Their  burrows  are  curiously  ex- 
cavated, by  means  of  their  great  bills,  to  the 
depth  of  2  or  8  feet^  and  often  have  2  entrances 
for  escape  in  case  of  surprise.  The  length  of 
the  puffin  is  about  12  inches.— The  th&d  di« 
vision.  mergtUtu,  has,  likewise,  but  one  repre- 
sentative, the  little  auk,  common  rotche,  or  sea 
dove,  mergulus  melanoleucMy  which  is  the 
smallest  of  the  species,  and  a  native  of  the  very 
highest  latitudes,  congregating  in  lai^  flocks 
in  the  arctio  circle ;  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen 
and  Melville  island  being  their  favorite  stations. 
Their  plumage  is  black  and  white ;  and,  in  win- 
ter, the  front  of  the  neck,  which  is  black  in 
summer,  turns  white.  It  lays  but  a  single  egg, 
of  pale  bluish  green^  on  the  most  inaccessible 
ledges  of  the  precipices  which  overhang  the 
oceaiL  It  is  about  9  or  10  inches  in  len^.-* 
The  last  division,  phdUtu^  again,  contains  but 
a  single  species,  the  perroquet  auk,  phalerii 
trnttaevla.  This,  also,  is  an  extreme  northern 
bird.  It  is  about  11  inches  in  length.  Its 
head,  neck,  and  upper  parts,  are  black,  blended 
into  ash  color  on  the  forward  parts  of  the  neck ; 
the  breast  and  belly  white ;  the  legs  are  yel- 
lowish, the  beak,  in  the  adults,  red.  This  bird 
swims  and  dives  admirably,  and  is  said  to  be 
of  a  singularly  unsuspicious  character,  being 
easily  captured  by  the  most  Snartifldal  strata- 


gem  of  the  naUves  of  those  dreary  regions. 
About  midsununer  it  lays  one  large  egg,  nearly 
of  the  size  of  a  hen's,  with  brown  or  dusky 
spots,  on  a  whitish  or  yellowish  ground.  The 
smgular  di^>osition  of  providence  in  limiting 
the  production  of  these  birds  to  a  single  egg 
yearly,  is  truly  wonderful,  even  as  it  is  benefi- 
cent ;  for,  when  we  r^ard  the  countless  mil- 
lions which  swarm  in  the  arctic  solitudes,  even 
under  this  restriction,  it  Ib  easy  to  perceive 
what  would  be  the  result,  even  in  those  regions 
overflowing  with  animal  abundance  during  the 
brief  summer  time,  were  these  sea  fowl  as 

Srolific  even  as  the  gull  or  terns,  much  less  as 
omestic  fowls. 

AULAF,  or  Aklaf,  AKiXAPH,  Akjxav,  or 
Omlaf,  a  name  borne  by  several  Northum- 
brian Idngs  of  Danish  origin,  about  the  second 
half  of  the  10th  century.  I.  A  Northumbrian 
petty  king  and  a  pagan,  died  980,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Guthfrith  and  Aula^  sons  of 
Sihtrio,  king  of  Northumberland,  by  the  Eng- 
lish kins  Athelstan.  Aulaf  fled  into  Ireland, 
and  we  learn  what  we  know  of  him  from  the 
Irish  annals.  He  fought  against  the  native 
tribes  in  that  island.  In  987  he  endeavored 
to  recover  Northumbria,  but  was  repidsed  by 
Athelstan.  He  returned  to  Ireland,  and  repaid 
the  hospitality  of  the  Irish  by  ravajging  Kilcul- 
len.  After  the  death  of  Atnelstan,  Northum- 
bria fell  away  from  the  English  crown,  and 
Aulaf  reooverod  his  inheritance  after  defeatinff 
Edmond  at  Tamworth  and  Leicester.  £dre{ 
the  Engliah  king,  and  successor  of  Edmond, 
marched  against  him,  made  him  do  homage, 
and  embrace  Christianity.  In  952  Aulaf  was 
driven  out  by  the  Christian  Northumbrians, 
and  tired  of  struggling  against  the  En^ish,  he 
went  over  to  lead  the  Ostmen  of  Dublin  against 
the  Irish.  He  defeated  Murdoch,  king  of  Lein- 
ster,  in  956,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  967. 
Two  more  Leinster  princes  suffered  the  same  < 
fftte  in  977.  At  this  time  he  called  Idmself 
king  of  Ireland  and  the  Islea.  In  980  Aulaf 
lost  his  son  and  heir,  Rennald,  or  Regnell,  in 
an  engagement  against  the  Hibernian  aborigines, 
and  in  tiie  same  year,  heart-broken,  he  went  on 
a  pious  pilgrimage  to  lona,  where  he  died, 
after  a  stormy  life.  II.  Bon  of  Guthfrith,  and 
uncle  of  the  preceding  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  10th  century.  He  Joined  in  the  wan  of 
his  nephew  against  the  Saxons  in  South  Britain 
and  the  Celts  of  Erin.  He  ravaged  Armagh  in 
982,  and  Eilcullen  in  988.  In  989  he  was 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Dublin.  He 
made  an  irruption  into  England  with  his 
nephew,  conquered  Edmond,  the  successor  of 
Atnelstan,  in  948,  and  recovered  Northumbria. 
He  lived  and  died  a  pagan,  and  a  hater  of  the 
Christian  clergy. 

•  AULIC,  an  adjective  derived  from  the 
Latin  word,  aula.  It  was  first  implied  to  the 
higher  civil  officers  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
In  Germany  it  was  applied  to  a  council  and 
councillors,  establisheo,  in  1501,  by  the  em- 
peror Kaidmilian  I.     Originally  this  council 
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was  to  decide  questions  which  properly 
before  the  emperor,  bat  its  juriscuction  was 
soon  extended  to  oases  belonging  to  the  sapreme 
oonrt  of  the  empire.  Suooessive  emperors  more 
and  more  &oilitated  and  protected  the  conndl 
in  its  nsarpations  of  power,  which  reached 
their  culmination  after  the  treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia. At  first  the  comicil  was  composed  of  a 
president,  a  vioe-presidenL  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  ooandllors,  divided  into  2  classes, 
▼iz:  the  nobility,  represented  by  counts  and 
barons,  and  jorisconsolts.  All  of  them  were 
named  by  the  emperor  alone.  By  the  treaty 
of  Westphidia  6  of  the  oonncillors  were  to  be 
Protestants,  and  their  united  vote  was  to  coun- 
terbalance that  of  the  Catholic  members,  what- 
ever might  be  their  number.  The  elector, 
prince  bishop  of  Ment:^  was  intrusted  by 
that  treaty  with  the  presidency  of  the  counciL 
It  decided  all  litigation  of  a  purely  feudal  char^ 
acter,  reUting  to  the  imperial  yassals  in  Ger- 
many and  Itahr,  for  which  countries  it  had 
the  power  of  feudal  investiture  of  counts  and 
barons  of  the  holv  Roman  empire.  The  ded* 
sions  were  beyond  question,  except  by  petition 
to  the  emperor,  and  when  all  the  German  states 
had  a  common  complaint  against  the  council, 
the  appeal  was  brought  before  the  diet  At  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  the  functions  of  the  coun- 
cillors ceased,  and  during  the  interregnum  the 
oourt  was  vacated.— After  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  empire  in  1806,  the  newly  created 
Austrian  emperors  preserved  the  name  of  the 
old  aulic  council  for  the  supreme  government 
of  their  empire.  This  new  body,  cQvided  into 
departments,  had  the  supreme,  administrative, 
military,  and  sometimes  judicial  power.  It 
directed  distant  military  operations,  and  to  its 
interference  are  attributed  many  of  the  disas- 
ters sustained  by  Austria  in  her  wars  against 
Napoleon.  It  was  wholly  abolished  after  the 
events  of  1848. — ^The  word  aulie  is  also  applied 
in  some  universities  to  the  thesis  discussed  on 
the  day  of  the  creation  of  a  new  doctor  of 
divinity. 

AULICE,  LuBwio,  a  Hungarian  general, 
bom  in  1792  at  Presburff,  distinguished  himself 
in  1848  and  1849^peoiaUy  by  the  active  part  he 
took  in  defeating  Windischgratz's  army  in  March 
and  April,  1849.  After  the  evacuation  of  Pesth 
by  the  imperial  troops,  Aulich  made  his  tri- 
umphant entry  into  that  capital,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  tne  people.  In  his 
fiftmous  proclamation  of  G6d6ll6,  Aossuth  paid 
1^  an  appropriate  homage  to  Aulioh's  gal- 
lantry. After  the  siege  and  storming  of  Ofen, 
he  was  sent  to  Gdi^gey,  in  order  to  prevail  upon 
that  general  to  desist  from  his  disobedience  to 
the  government,  but  Gdrgey  would  not  yield. 
Subsequently,  when  Gdrgey  was  forced  to  re- 
nounce either  the  army  or  the  ministry  of  war, 
he  took  the  latter  alternative,  and  Aulich  was 
appointed  his  successor.  But  Aulich  was  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  GOrgey,  and 
although  he  might  have  used  his  autiiority  as 
mimster  of  war  to  frustrate  GOrgey's  negotia- 


tions with  the  Russians,  he  actually  aansted 
G6rgey  to  brmg  these  negotiations  to  a  success- 
ful close.  Aulich  was  punished  by  the  Aos- 
trians  at  Arad,  on  Oct  6, 1849,  when,  in  com- 
pany with  12  others,  he  perished  on  the  gil- 
lows. 

AULIB,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  the 
district  of  Hellas,  called  Bceotia,  in  the  straitft 
of  Euripus.  between  BoBotia  and  Eubcea;  it  had 
a  temple  or  Artemis.  Here,  according  to  the  tak 
of  Troy,  Agamemnon  assembled  his  fleet  pre- 
paratory to  crossing  the  JEgtMit  sea  to  Troy, 
and  here  his  daughter,  Iphigenia,  was  offered 
up  as  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  the  geographer,  only  a  few  potten 
inhabited  it.    It  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 

AULNE,  a  river  of  France^  in  the  departr 
ment  of  Finisterre,  rises  near  Lahu^  in  the 
Black  mountains,  and  after  a  winding  course  of 
70  miles,  in  which  it  passes  Ch4teanneuf  and 
Ch&teaulin,  falls  into  Brest  harbor.  It  is  nav- 
igable to  Gh&teaulin,  a  distance  of  14  miles,  and 
forms  part  of  the  canal  between  Nantes  and 
Brest 

AULON,  Jean  d\  a  French  cavalier  in  the 
service  of  Charles  VIL,  and  subsequently  coun- 
cillor of  the  king,  master  of  requestB,aDd  seneschal 
of  Beaucaire,  became  celebrated  bv  his  associa- 
tion with  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  faithful  compszh 
ion  in  arms  he  was  m>  to  the  moment  of  her 
imprisonment  by  the  ifnglish.  After  her  death, 
when  a  trial  was  instituted  at  Lyons  with  a 
view  of  rehabilitating  her  memory,  Jean  d' Anion 
was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses,  who  testified 
to  the  spotiess  character  of  the  heroic  woman. 

AUMALE,  a  small  place  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Seine,  known  for  its  his- 
torical associations.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  Aumale  was  a  county  belongiag 
to  Claude  I.  of  Lorraine,  5th  son  of  Ren4,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  was  afterward  created  doke 
of  Guise  by  Frauds  I.  of  France,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  illustrious  fiunilv  of  that  name. 
It  was  nused  to  the  rank  of  a  dudiy  by  Henry 
U.,  and  held  as  such  by  Claude  IL,  8d  son  of 
Claude  L,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Fran- 
cis of  Guise.  This  duke  of  Aumale,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  war  of  the  Frendi 
against  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  took  a  great 
part  in  the  bloody  religious  conflicts  which 
troubled  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  and  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  St  Bartholomew  mas^ 
sacre.  His  son  Charles  fought  against  Heoiy 
lY.,  assisting  him  under  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
in  the  battles  of  Argues  and  Ivry,  where  the 
troops  of  the  league  were  defeated. — ^The  title  of 
duke  of  Aumaleu  after  being  extinct  for  year% 
has  been  revived  in  our  times,  and  given  to  a 
prince  of  the  Orleans  family.  Auhai^  Hjeksi 
EuoftNX  Phiuppi  Louis  D^OaLXAjfs,  duke  o( 
4th  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  was  bora  at 
Paris,  Jan.  16, 1822.  Like  his  brothers,  he  was 
educated  at  one  of  the  public  ooUeges  of  Parian 
where  he  made  himself  very  popular  among  his 
fellow- students  by  his  amiable  temper  and  ooi^ 
diality.    The  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  last  prince 
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of  the  honse  of  Oondft,  made  him  his  heir ;  bo 
that  he  came  into  possession  of  the  largest  for- 
tune in  France.  This,  however,  did  not  deter 
him  from  leading  an  active  life ;  he  entered 
the  military  service  at  the  age  of  17,  heing  ap- 
pointed to  a  captainship  in  the  4th  regiment  of 
the  line.  As  an  aide-de-camp  to  his  eldest 
hrother  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  took  part  in  the 
African  expedition  of  Medeah,  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  hravery.  He  was  conse- 
quently promoted,  served  a  second  campaign  in 
Algeria,  and  left  the  country  only  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Returning  to  France,  he  was  en- 
tering Paris,  Sept.  13,  1841,  at  the  head  of  the 
17th  regiment  of  the  line,  of  which  he  had  heen 
appointed  colonel,  when  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Quenisset  discharged  a  gun  at  him,  hut  happily 
missed  his  aim.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  hrigadier  general,  and  inmst- 
ed  on  being  again  sent  to  Algeria,  in  Oct.  1842. 
Intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  district  of 
Medeah,  he  evinced  great  activity,  skill,  and  in- 
trepidity. On  May  16, 1848,  he  attacked  the 
smala  of  Abd  el  E^er  with  such  impetuosity 
that  in  less  than  2  hours  the  emir's  troops  were 
entirely  routed;  and  the  result  of  this  brlUiant 
exploit  was  the  capture  of  8,600  prisoners,  im- 
mense numbers  of  cattle,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  chief.  As  a  reward,  Aumale  was  made 
lieutenant-general  and  commander  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Constantine.  In  1847,  the  young 
prince,  but  25  years  old,  was  intrusted  with  the 
general  governorship  of  Algeria,  which  was 
taken  from  the  hands  of  Marshal  Bugeaud. 
This  appointment  was  not  approved  either  by 
the  army  or  the  French  nation;  it  was  the  oc- 
casion for  loud  complaints  against  the  ambition 
of  the  king,  who  was  concentrating  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  military  service  in  the  hands 
of  his  sons ;  Nemours  was  already  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  while  the  prince  de  Joinville  had 
the  control  of  the  navy,  and  the  duke  de  Mont- 
pensier  that  of  the  ordnance.  Events,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  vindicate  the  promotion  of  Ath- 
male;  for,  soon  after.  Abd  el  Kader  notified 
the  French  of  his  willingness  to  surrender  him- 
self into  their  hands,  and  the  young  governor 
went  to  Sedi-Brahim  to  receire  his  submission. 
There  he  promised  that  the  emir  should  be  al- 
lowed to  reside  where  he  pleased,  except  in 
Africa ;  but  this  generous  promise  was  not  kept 
by  the  French  government^  and  Abd  el  Kader 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  France.  It  must  be  said, 
in  justice  to  Aumale,  that  he  was  not  an  ac- 
complice in  this  breach  of  fiuth,  and  Abd  el 
trader  himself  never  thought  of  holding  him 
accountable  for  it  The  revolution  of  February 
took  the  young  governor  by  surprise;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied,  even  by  his  enemies,  that  in 
this  difficult  juncture  he  acted  with  noble  and 
patriotic  dismterestedness.  Hearing  of  the 
sadden  abdication  of  hisfkther,  he  exhorted  the 
population  to  wait  calmly  for  fhrther  develop- 
ments ;  and  on  March  8,  he  resigned  his  au- 
thority in  the  following  words:*** Abiding  bv 
the  national  will,  I  retire;  but  in  my  exile,  aU 


my  wishes  will  tend  to  the  prosperity  and  glory 
of  Frftnce,  which  I  would  gladly  have  been  able 
to  serve  longer."  He  embarked  on  the  steamer 
Solon,  and  sailed  for  England,  where  he  joined 
tlie  other  members  of  his  family.  He  is  now 
living  in  Sicily  with  his  wife,  Maria  Oaroline 
Augusta  de  Bourbon,  princess  of  Naples  and 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Palermo,  wnom  he 
married  in  1844,  and  by  whom  he  has  a  son 
who  bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Oonde. 

AUMONT,  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  his- 
torical families  of  France.  The  first  Aumont 
mentioned  in  French  history,  is  Jean  III.,  Sirs 
d'Aitmokt,  who,  in  1828,  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Cassel,  and  served  under  ]Philip  de  Valoisi 
on  many  other  important  occasions.  One  of  the 
more  distinguished  members  of  the  family  was 
Jean  d^Axtmomt,  born  1522,  died  1595.  He  was 
on  the  battle-field  almost  firom  his  cradle  to  his 
ffrave.  He  served  under  6  kings :  Francis  I.,  Henry 
II.,  Francis  II.,Gharles IX.,  Henry  IH.,  and  Henry 
IV. — ^Aktoinb  D'AtTMONT,  bom  1601,  died  1669, 
served  with  distinction  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  in 
1662  was  appointed  governor  of  Paris. — ^Louis 
Mabik  Viotob  D^AtJMONT  and  db  Bochebaroit, 
bom  1682,  died  1704,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  in  Flanders  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  govern 
nor  of  Boulogne  and  the  Boulonnoia,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles- 
lettres. — Jaoques,  duo  d'Atjmont,  bom  1732, 
died  1799,  was  the  commandant  of  the  national 
guard,  on  Oct  5,  1789,  when  Louis  XVI.  was 
forcibly  taken  away  from  Versailles. — Loms 
MabieC£l£8te  de  Vienne,  duo  d^Auhont,  bom 
1762,  died  1881,  was  a  wild  youth,  and  served 
in  Oermany,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  until  the  res- 
toration, when  he  was  reinstated  in  hisposition, 
and  appointed  lieutenant-general.  He  made 
himself  very  usefiQ  to  the  cause  of  royalty  in 
suppressing  the  troubles  in  Normandy,  and  in 
1815  he  was  created  peer  of  France,  and  raised 
to  the  office  of  first  chamberlain.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  at  the  courts  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  but  he  exchanged  pol- 
itics for  theatres,  and  became  the  chief  director 
of  the  comic  opera. 

AUNGERVYLE,  Riohabd,  known  in  history 
as  Richard  de  Bury,  born  A.  D.  1281,  near  Bu- 
ry St  Edmunds,  died  April  14, 1345.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Richard  de  Aunfferville,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  Even  while  pursuing  his 
university  studies  he  was  remarkable  for  those 
characteristics  which  distinguished  him  in  after 
life — ^for  his  learning,  his  wit,  and  the  sanctity 
of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  who  afterward  took  the  crown  as  Ed- 
ward III.  Upon  the  accession  of  his  pupil  to 
the  throne  Aungervyle  was  remembered,  and 
received  successively  tlie  appointments  of  coif- 
feur to  the  king,  treasurer  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  In  1838  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Durham.  In  1334  he  suc- 
ceeded Archbishop  Stratford  as  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England,  which  office,  however,  he  re- 
signed in  1385  for  that  of  treap 
several  times  abroad  as  am^ 
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Borne  and  thrice  to  Paris.  Dnriiig  Mb  whole 
life  Anngervyle  had  possessed  a  strong  l(^e  of 
books,  and  employed  eveiy  means  to  collect  to- 
gether sach  as  were  most  rare  and  costly.  When 
mshop  of  Durham  his  library  was  so  extensive 
tiiat  it  was  sud  to  haye  been  "  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  other  bishops  of  the  kingdom  put  to- 
gether." The  latter  part  of  his  lira  he  gave  up 
entirely  to  books.  He  died  at  his  manor  of 
Bishop's  Aukland,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  his  own  cathedral. 

AUNIS,  an  old  division  in  the  west  of  France, 
between  Saintonge,  Poitou,  and  the  Atlantic, 
forming  with  Saintonge  the  modem  department 
of  Charente  Inferieore. 

AUPIOK  a  French  general  and  diplomatist, 
bom  at  Gravelines,  Feb.  18.  1789,  died 
ftt  Paris,  April  29,  1857.  Dunng  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  republicans  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  Feb.  18^  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  ponstantinople,  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained till  1851,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  a 
similar  mission  to  London.  There  he  was 
succeeded  after  a  few  months  by  Count  Wa- 
lewski,  and  was  immediately  after  sent  by 
Louis  Napoleon  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Madrid,  where  he  remained  till  succeeded 
by  the  marquis  of  Turgot  in  1858.  He  waa 
thoroughly  versed  in  military  science. 

AURElIA,  the  mother  of  Julius  OsBsar,  died 
54  B.  0.  When  the  patrician  Claudius  pro- 
faned the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea^  which 
were  celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the 
bouse  of  Ceasar,  by  entering  the  house  disguised 
as  a  female  musician,  in  order  to  meet  Pom* 
peia,  Cassar's  wife^  his  detection  was  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  sagacious  vigilance  of  Aurelia. 

AURELIA  ORESTILLA,  a  Roman  woman, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  but  not  d^tinguished 
for  virtue,  lived  about  50  B.  C.  Catiline  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  was  said  to  have  made 
away  with  his  first  wife,  and  afterward  with' 
his  son,  in  order  tliat  he  might  marry  her. 

AURELIAN.  I.  LuoiuB  DoMinua,  emperor 
of  RomcL  boro  at  Sirmium  in  Blyria  about  A.  D. 
212,  died  in  March,  275.  He  was  a  man  of 
stem,  hard  integrity,  and  a  great  soldier.  The 
•on  of  a  peasant,  who  acted  as  steward  or 
bailiff  to  a  rich  senator,  Aureliu&  who  owned 
the  farm  on  which  he  was  bom,  ne  enlisted  in 
the  ranks  of  the  legionaries  as  a  private,  and 
rose  by  successive  steps  to  the  grades  of  centu- 
rion, tribune,  prefect  of  a  legion,  inspector  of 
the  camp,  and  duke  of  a  frontier.  In  the  Goth- 
ic war  he  served  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
cavalry.  He  always  fought  in  the  front  ranks, 
with  his  own  sword,  and  was  invariably  success- 
ful ;  his  strictness  as  a  disciplinarian,  his  con- 
duct as  a  leader,  and  his  valor  as  a  soldier|  being 
all  eouaLand,  in  that  age,  incomparable.  He  is 
■ud  by  Theoclius,  in  his  lives  of  the  Csasars,  to 
have  killed,  with  his  own  hand,  48  Sarmatians 
in  one  engagement,  and  in  subsequent  conflicts 
950;  so  that  his  soldiers,  in  their  triumphs, 
were  wont  to  celebrate  his  exploits  in  their  rug- 
ged ballads,  the  burthen  of  which  was  miUe^ 


miUe^  mme  oceicUL  On  the  death  of  dandiiUk 
the  emperor  Aurelian  was  at  once  invested  by 
the  legionaries  of  the  great  army  of  the  Danube 
with  the  imperial  purple,  and  Quintilios,  the 
brother  of  the  late  emperor,  who  had  assumed 
the  diadem,  j  udging  himself  incompetent  to  con- 
tend with  such  a  rival,  withdrew  firom  tlie  un- 
eaual  conflict,  and,  causing  his  veins  to  be  open- 
eo,  died  a  voluntary,  if  ignominious,  death. 
The  reign  of  Aurelian,  who  succeeded  without 
further  opposition  to  the  throne,  lasted  but  4 
years  and  9  months;  but  every  month  was  oc- 
cupied by  some  grand  achievement  *^  He  put 
an  end  to  the  Gothic  war,  chastised  the  Ger- 
mans who  invaded  Italy,  recovered  Gaul,  Spdn, 
and  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricua,  and  de- 
stroyed the  proud  monarchy  which  Zenobia 
had  erected  in  the  East,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
afflicted  empire.''  He  wisely  withdrew  the 
Roman  legions  ftom  the  frontiers  of  Dacia, 
which  province  he  totally  abandoned  to  the 
Gk)th8and  Vandals;  he  restored  the  Hlyrian 
frontier,  and,  on  the  Alemanni  flying  to  arms, 
he  defeated  them  with  prodigious  slaughter,  and 
ultimately  almost  annihilating  them  as  a  nation, 
reduced  them  to  perfect  Bubmissioa.  His  war 
against  Zenobia.  which  was,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est and  most  difficult  of  all  his  enterprises, — ^for, 
as  is  ever  the  case  in  conflicts  between  westan 
military  prowess  and  the  nations  of  the  East, 
the  climate  fought  against  the  invaders,  and 
aided  the  clouds  ot  oriental  horse,  and  the  arch- 
ery of  the  enemy, — ^was  conducted,  with  wonder- 
ftil  ability,  to  perfect  success,  but  was  sullied  by 
barbarous  cruelty;  and  thejndioial  murder  of  Lon- 
^us,  the  critic  and  statesman,  will  ever  reflect 
disgrace  on  the  names  of  the  queen  who  betrayed, 
and  the  emperor  who  condenmed,  him.  On  his  re- 
turn from  the  conclusion  of  this  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, which  seemed  to  have  secured  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  prostrated  the  last  enemy  of  Rome, 
after  his  triumph,  which  was  the  most  glorious  of 
aU  the  800  which  decorated  the  annals  of  regal, 
republican,  and  imperial  Rome,  a  strange  and  un- 
accountable rebellion  broke  out  within  the  very 
walls  of  Rome.  It  was  an  actual  civil  war 
while  it  lasted ;  for,  before  it  was  suppressed, 
a  pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  Cselian  hill, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  citv,  in  which  the  se- 
dition was  indeed  suppressed,  but  not  until  7,- 
000  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Danubian  army, 
who  were  present  only  for  the  occasion  of  the 
triumph  of  the  emperor,  were  slain  in  the  con- 
test. After  his  victory  Aurelian  gave  way  to 
rage  and  to  the  natunJ  sternness  of  his  temper, 
which  had  been  hardened  by  long  £uniliarity 
with  scenes  of  blood,  cruelty,  and  torture.  The 
vengeance  which  he  took  for  the  unprovoked 
rebellion  was  barbarous,  unroaring,  and  impoli- 
tic to  the  last  degree.  **The  executioners,^ 
sang  a  contemporaneous  poet,  *^  were  fatigued, 
the  prisons  were  crowdea,  the  senate  lamented 
the  death  or  absence  of  its  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers." But  the  vengeance  and  craelty  of  Au- 
relian were  fatal  to  himself;  a  con^iracy  was 
formed  against  him,  and,  on  hia  march  from 
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IBhrzaotinin  to  Heraelea,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
omcers  immediately  about  his  own  person,  and 
after  a  short  resistance,  was  slain  by  the  hand 
of  Mncapor,  a  general  whom  he  had  always 
loved  and  trusted.  '^He  died,''  says  Gibbon, 
**  regretted  by  the  army,  detested  by  the  senate. 
but  universally  acknowledged  as  a  warlike  and 
fortunate  prince,  the  useful,  though  severe,  re- 
former of  a  degenerate  state."  The  observation 
of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  his  successors^ 
IMocletian,  appears  most  to  the  point :  "  Aure- 
han,"  he  8ai4  ^  was  better  suited  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  than  to  the  government  of  an 
empire.''  A  peasant,  and  a  legionary  soldier  of 
a  frontier  army,  all  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  plebeians  and  the  legionaries,  and  against 
the  senate,  the  nobles,  and  the  pr»torian  guard. 
He  carried  the  rustic  into  the  senate-house  and 
the  private  trooper  into  the  general's  tribune. 
His  reforms  were  harsh  rather  than  rigid;  his 
judgments  cruel,  rather  than  severe.  His  inten- 
tions were  probably  good,  but  his  natural  tem- 
per was  austere ;  and  condition  and  habit,  which 
are  a  sort  of  secoud  nature,  adapted  him  rather 
fixr  a  leader  against  a  barbarous  foe  than  for  the 
head  of  a  civmzed  empire.  11.  OiBLitr^  a  na> 
tive  of  Sicca,  in  Nnmidia,  a  medical  writer  of 
great  learning,  understanding,  and  accuracy. 
With  the  exception  of  Octavius  Horatianus,  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  he 
is  the  only  writer  of  the  medical  sect  called 
Methodists  whose  works  are  extant.  His  ac- 
count of  the  horrible  complaint  hydrophobia  is 
partionlarly  valuable,  coinciding  in  almost  every 
respect,  as  to  cause,  diagnosis,  effect,  and  treat- 
ment, with  the  most  approved  modem  theories 
and  practice,  except  that  he  does  not  advise  ex- 
cision or  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery. 

AHRELIUS,  Mabovs.    Bee  Antoninitb. 

AUBEUS,  or  Dsnabius  Aureus,  the  first 
gold  coin  struck  m  Rome,  207  B.  0.,  f^om 
uie  booty  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  62 
yean  after  the  introduction  of  silver.  It  was 
worth  26  denarU  or  100  se»tere69i  In  later  times 
it  diminished  in  value,  and  was  called  iolidvM^ 
it  had  different  values  at  different  periods  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

AURICULAR  CONFESSION      See  Cok- 

VBSSIOV. 

AURIFABER  rthe  Latinized  name  of  Gold- 
schmied,  or  Goldschmidt),  Johann,  bom  at 
Manafield,  1619,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  became 
Luther^a  amanuensis,  and  was  present  at  his 
death*  In  the  Smalcaldic  war  he  was  chaplain 
to  a  Saxon  regiment :  in  1561,  court  chaplam  of 
the  elector,  Frederick  of  Saxony.  After  1662. 
be  collected  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
LuUier,  and  waa  one  of  the  collaborators  of  the 
Jena  edition  of  Luther's  works.  He  edited  the 
Eputola  Lutheri  and  the  *'  Table  Talk."  In  1666 
he  became  pastor  at  Erfurt,  and  died  1579. 

AURIGA.  I.  In  Roman  antiquity,  the  chari- 
oteer at  the  public  games.  OriginaUy,  oi^y  slaves, 
freedmen,  oraliens^  were  auriffa;  but  later,  the 
Roman  citizens  of  the  best  fEunilies  condescend- 
ed to  occapy  that  position.    IL  In  astronomy, 


the  Wagoner,  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  In  Bode's  catalogue,  it  contains 
261  stars. 

AURILLAO,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Cantal,  in  a  valley  on  the  Jour- 
danne.  It  is  walled  and  well  built,  with  wide 
streets,  kept  dean  by  the  overflowing  of  a  large 
reservoir,  into  which  two  fountains  discharge. 
Along  the  bank  of  the  river  is  the  public  walk 
(Le  Gravier),  at  one  extremity  of  whidh  there 
is  a  splendid  bridge  spanning  the  river.  The 
old  buildings  of  Aurillac  indude  the  castle  of 
St.  Stephen,  the  diuroh  of  St.  Giraud,  the 
church  of  Kotre  Dame  of  the  18th  century,  and 
the  college  which  contains  a  valuable  library, 
and  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy.  The  manufac- 
tures are  copper  utemdla,  jewdry,  woollen  stufb, 
blondes,  laces,  and  paper.    Pop.  about  11,000. 

AURIOL,  PnEBBB  d'  (in  Latin,  Aubiolus), 
a  French  theologian,  and  native  of  Toulouse, 
lived  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  14th  century. 
He  was  named  the  doquent  doctor,  doctor 
focundtu.  He  was  the  pupil  and  successor  of 
Duns  Scotus  in  one  of  the  chidrs  of  the  univer^ 
sity  of  Paris.  D'Auriol  was  a  warm  defender 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  wrote  a  tract  there- 
upon.— ^Blaisb  d',  a  French  poet  and  lawyer, 
a  native  of  Gastelnaudary,  died  at  Toulouse, 
July,  1640.  He  taught  canon  law  at  the 
university  of  Toulouse,  and  harangued  Francis 
I.  on  his  passage  through  that  city,  which 
gained  .him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Some  as- 
trologers having  prophesied  a  universal  dduge 
for  the  year  1624^  D'Auriol  was  credulous 
enough  to  believe  them,  and  built  an  ark  where- 
with to  save  himself 

AURIVILLIUS,  Kabi,  a  Swedish  orientalist, 
bora  at  Stockholni,  in  1717,  died  in  1786.  He 
mastered  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  other 
oriental  languages,  by  long-continued  studies  at 
Jena,  Rome,  Paris,  Leyden,  and  Upsal.  He 
resided  at  Upsal  after  the  year  1764,  at  first 

Siving  private  instraction  in  the  poetry  of 
ifferent  nations ;  but  in  1772,  obtamed  what 
had  long  been  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  the 
professorship  of  oriental  hinguages  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsal.  He  succeeded  Linnsus  as 
professor  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  that 
town,  and  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
for  preparing  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Swedish. 

AURORA  Cm  Greek,  Eos),  the  goddess  of 
the  morning,  was  the  wife  of  Astraus,  and  the 
mother  of  the  winds.  She  carried  off  Orion  to 
the  island  of  Ortygia,  and  detained  him  there 
tiU  he  was  slain  by  Diana.  She  bore  away 
Cephalus,  and  had  by  him  a  son  named  Phae- 
Ihon.  She  took  to  her  embraces  Tithonus,  son 
of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  and  gave  birth  in 
consequence  to  Memnon  and  iBmathion.  Au* 
rora  is  represented  in  various  ways.  Some- 
times she  appears  in  a  saffron-colored  robe, 
with  a  wand  or  torch  in  her  right  hand,  emerg- 
ing from  a  golden  palace,  and  ascending  a 
ohariot  of  gokL    SometinieB  she  appears  in  a 
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flowing  veil,  which  Bhe  is  in  the  act  of  throw* 
ing  back,  opening  with  her  roseate  fingers  the 
gates  of  morning.  And  sometimes  we  see  her 
as  a  njmph,  weaving  a  garland  and  standing 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  horses,  with  a 
torch  in  one  hand  and  flowers  in  the  other, 
which  she  scatters  as  she  goes. 

AURORA  BOR£ALIS,  also  called  North- 
SBN  Lights,  Stbbambrs,  lominous  appearances, 
occasionallr  seen  in  the  sky  of  the  temperate 
latitudes  daring  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and 
more  frequently  and  in  greater  briUiancv,  in  the 
polar  regions.  Instead  of  northern  lights  they 
should  therefore  be  called  polar  lights.  They 
appear  in  the  northern  hemisphere  at  irreguliur 
intervals,  generally  soon  after  sanset,  and  often 
like  a  twilight  continued  into  the  night,  but 
changed  in  position  more  to  the  nortii;  and 
again  they  appear  in  the  form  of  a  doud,  which 
is  sometimes  dark  with  its  upper  edge  fHnged 
with  a  flickering  light.  This  extends  alonff  the 
northern  horizon,  parallel,  it  may  be,  wiw  it^ 
or  arched  like  a  rainbow.  Its  appearance  is 
often  like  a  bank  of  fog.  As  the  night  ad- 
vances the  light  becomes  brighter.  From  the 
edge  of  the  cloud  pencils  of  light,  in  diverging 
rays,  begin  to  be  sent  upward,  or  to  issue  in 
groups  from  pprtions  of  the  arch  in  lines  that 
would  meet  at  its  centre.  The  northern  sky 
gradually  becomes  oversi>read  with  streamers  of 
light,  the  motions  of  which  become  more  and 
more  perceptible,  as  they  shoot  upward  or 
appear  here  and  there  in  unexpected  places. 
Bodies  of  light,  from  which  radiate  flickering 
beams,  appear  and  disappear  in  different  parts 
of  the  heavens.  The  wnole  sky  is  alive  with  an 
unsteady  motion,  or  undulates  rapidlv  with  a 
motion  like  that  of  grass  waving  in  the  wind. 
80  swift  is  the  movement^  that  it  passes  from 
the  horizon  half  way  to  the  zenith  in  half  a 
second  of  time.  In  a  still  summer  night  upon 
one  of  our  great  northern  lakes,  and  more  es- 
pecially upon  Lake  Superior,  these  phenomena 
may  be  observed  in  great  perfection,  floating 
in  a  smaU  boat  remote  fi>om  the  shore  one  seems 
to  be  enveloped  in  the  meteor  as  in  a  fog.  Noth- 
ing is  visible  but  the  unearthly  light  strangely 
flickering,  appearing  here  and  there,  filling 
the  whole  atmosphere,  and  keeping  it  all  in 
tremulous  movement  The  eflect  is  bewildering. 
One's  ideas  of  space,  distance,  progress,  and  di- 
rection, are  as  confused  as  if  floating  among 
dense  clouds  in  a  balloon.  Often  this  continues 
through  the  nighty  disappearing  with  the  early 
dawn  of  day.  But  the  appearances  of  the  au- 
rora are  too  varied  for  description*  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  them.  The  lights  at  times  assume 
various  colorS)  as  different  shades  of  orange, 
green,  gray,  and  red.  When  they  meet  at  tne 
zenith  and  form  there  a  corona,  this  has  been 
seen  of  green,  blue,  and  purple  colors.  The  red 
tinge  has  been  known  to  overspread  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  sky,  ^ving  to  it  the  color  of  blood, 
and  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
imparting  to  thi^  too,  the  same  hue.  Such  ap- 
pearances in  ancient  times  were  regarded  wiUi 


great  horror;  and,  Indeed,  in  onr  own  coontry, 
so  late  as  the  great  aurora  of  1887,  the  stnoge 
light  was  very  generally  a  source  of  terror  to 
the  ignorant  The  streamers  of  light  are  con- 
verted by  the  imagination  into  the  forms  of  &• 
miliar  objects  in  motion.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  Scotland  call  them  merry  danceni 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  regaided  their 
appearance  as  portentous  of  great  events^  and 
saw  in  their  varying  forms 

Fierce,  fleiy  warriors  light  upon  the  ehmda, 
In  imiika»  end  aquedrana,  end  right  fonn  of  w. 

They  even  imagined  that  sounds  of  trampetB 
and  arms  came  from  them.  Nor  is  Flinj  the 
only  authority  for  the  statement  that  sonnds  are 
emitted  by  the  aurora.  So  many  at  later  times 
have  described  a  noise  of  rumbling,  hlsing, 
murmuring,  and  crackling,  as  coming  from  the 
meteor,  that  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that 
sounds  may  be  at  times  sent  forth  from  it,  though 
these  have  not  been  heard  by  the  most  distiD- 
guished  arctic  travellers  who  have  treated  opon 
the  subject  Dr.  Richardson,  who  gare  paI1i^ 
ular  attention  to  the  aurora  in  the  arctic  land 
expedition  of  Oaptain  Franklin,  heard  no  sounda, 
but  admits  that  the  united  testimony  of  tbedif' 
ferent  native  tribes,  and  of  the  oldest  resident! 
at  the  European  ports,  induced  him  to  beliere 
that  its  motions  are  sometimes  andible.  Hen- 
derson remarks  that  in  Iceland,  when  the  cor- 
uscations are  particularly  quick  and  Tirid,a 
crackling  noise  is  h^rd,  like  that  of  the  sparb 
emitted  from  an  electrical  machine.  Blagden 
and  Gmelin,  Nume  and  Cavallo,  aU  speak  of 
the  sound  proceeeding  from  the  aurora.  Utis 
must,  however,  be  still  considered  an  nndeter- 
mined  question. — ^The  times  of  appearance  of 
the  aurora,  as  fru:  as  they  are  recorded,  appear 
to  have  been  very  irregular.  The  earliest 
accounts  are  those  of  Aristotle,  who  well  de- 
scribes the  peculiar  phenomena  resembliDgflape 
mingled  with  smoke  seen  on  calm  nights,  or  E< 
burning  stubble  seen  afar  of^  and  presestjof 
purple,  bright  red,  and  blood-colored  haes.  hi 
many  of  the  ancient  classics  an  occasional  ^efe^ 
enoe  is  made  to  it^  and  in  the  dironieles  of  the 
middle  ages  it  is  frequently  recognized  in  tbesa- 
perstitious  descriptions  of  the  Reaming  sw(^ 
of  the  figblinff  aerial  hosts.  In  1560,  aooordiog 
to  authentic  descriptions,  it  was  seen  in  I/yndoa 
in  the  form  of  burning  spears.  In  1674  it  v» 
seen  by  Stow  on  Nov.  14.  He  states  in  his  ao- 
nals,  ^*  that  strange  impresaons  of  fire  and  smoke 
were  seen  in  the  air  to  proceed  forth  from* 
black  doud  in  the  north  toward  the  sonth;tb^ 
the  next  night  the  heavens  from  all  parts  ojd 
seem  to  bum  marvcQlous  ragingly,  and  over  off 
heads  the  flames  from  the  horizon  roond  aboot 
rising  did  meet,  and  there  double  and  roll  om 
in  another,  as  if  it  had  been  in  adearfarD^ 
The  next  year  (1576X  it  was  twice  seen  in  H* 
land,  and  the  following  description  of  its  second 
appearance  is  given  by  Oomelius  Gemma,  a  pw- 
feasor  in  the  university  of  Louvain:  "The  lorn 
of  the  chasma  of  Sept  S8,  foUowins  unmdi^ 
\j  after  annseti  was  indeed  less  dradfiu,  ovi 
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still  more  oonfbsed  and  Tarions,  for  in  it  were 
Been  a  great  many  bright  arohea,  oat  of  which 
gradnafiy  issued  spears^  cities  with  towers^  and 
men  in  battle  array ;  after  that  there  were  ex- 
cnrnona  of  rays  erery  way,  waves  of  clouds  and 
battles,  mutually  pursued  and  fled,  and  wheel- 
ing round  in  a  surprising  manner.'^  In  1754  a 
work  was  published  by  M.  de  Mairan,  entitled 
Traits  phynaue  et  hutorique  de  Paurore  Ixh 
r^aUf  in  whicui  are  collected  the  various  record- 
ed observations  of  the  phenomenon  from  the  year 
A.  D.  588.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century  its  appearance  sudden- 
ly increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  aud  so 
oontinned  rery  frequent  to  the  year  1745,  when 
it  enddenly  diminished  for  the  next  9  years.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  no  pe« 
riod  has  fhmished  more  brilliant  displays  of  the 
aurora  than  the  last  100  years,  and  ^emost  in- 
tereeting  portion  of  this  period  in  this  country 
was  in  the  years  1885, 1886,  and  1887.  In  north- 
em  Europe,  Iceland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  it  is 
of  Tery  common  occurrence,  and  as  seen  and 
described  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  in  the  winter 
of  1866-'67,  of  wonderful  beauty ;  and  yet  it  is 
said  that  prior  to  the  year  1716  it  was  consid- 
ered a  great  rarity  by  the  inhabitants  of  Upsal ; 
and  TorfsBus,  the  historian  of  Denmark,  and  an 
Icelander,  writing  in  1706,  speaks  of  his  recol- 
lection of  the  time  when  tiie  meteor  was  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  in  his  native  island.  In  the  east- 
em  parts  of  Asia,  on  tile  contrary,  it  is  said  to 
have  become  less  frequent  and  less  brilliant  in 
recent  times.  In  the  summer  months,  accord- 
ing to  the  treatise  of  M.  de  Mairan,  it  is  compara- 
tively of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  recorded  observations  are  in  the  months 
of  October,  March,  and  September.  Prof.  01m- 
stead  of  New  Haven,  who  has,  in  several  of  the 
Tdnmefl  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science," 
and  in  the  5th  voL  of  the  contributions  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution,  ftimished  many  impor* 
tant  papers  upon  this  subject,  distinguishes  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  aurora  as  occurring  in  secular 
periods,  at  intervals  of  60  to  65  years,  and  con- 
tinning  rather  more  than  20  years.  For  the 
first  10  years  the  displays  increase  in  intensity, 
and  afterward  decline,  to  the  termination  of  the 
period.  Such  a  period  ho  regards  as  having 
commenced  on  Aug.  27^  1827.  But  there  have 
certainly  been  many  nne  displays  of  the  phe- 
nomenon in  recent  years  beyond  the  Umit  he 
has  assigned  to  each  period.  The  preceding 
period  was  from  1760  to  1781.— Of  the  ap- 
pearances in  the  southern  hemisphere  there  are 
Dut  few  recorded  observations.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Foster,  who  made  the  voyage 
around  the  world  with  Capt  Cook,  and  who 
witnessed  it  m  Feb.  1778,  in  lat  58<'  S.  He 
and  some  other  later  observers  agreed  in  its 
tt>pearing  there  of  a  whitish  color,  and  without 
the  various  tints  which  distinguish  it  in  north- 
em  latitudes.  This  has  since  been  described  in 
the  English  works  as  distinguishing  the  aurora 
aostraliB  from  the  northern  lights;  bntCommo* 
dore  Wilkes^  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition, 


makes  fiecnent  mention  of  as  beautiful  colored 
displays  of  the  aurora  in  the  antarctic  regions 
as  have  been  witnessed  in  the  arctic.  At  mid- 
night of  Feb.  9, 1840,  in  lat.  65°  8'  S.  and  long. 
125°  19'E.,  was  "a  splendid  display  of  the  aurora 
australis,  extending  all  around  the  northern  hor- 
izon from  W.  by  N.  to  E.  N,  E.  Before  its  appear- 
ance a  few  clouds  only  were  seen  in  the  S.  E., 
on  which  the  setting  sun  cast  a  red  tint  that 
barely  rendered  them  visible.  The  horizon, 
with  this  exception,  appeared  clear  and  well 
defined.  The  spurs  or  brushes  of  light  frequent- 
ly reached  the  zenith,  converging  to  a  point 
near  it.  Although  no  clouds  could  be  seen  in 
the  direction  of  the  aurora  before  or  after  its 
appearance,  yet  when  it  was  first  seen  there  ap- 
peared cloudi9  of  the  form  of  massive  cumuli, 
tinged  with  pale  yellow,  and  behind  them  arose 
briTliant  red,  purple,  orange,  and  yellow  tints, 
streaming  upward  in  innumerable  radiations, 
with  all  the  shades  that  a  combination  of  these 
colors  could  effect  In  its  most  brilliant  state  it 
lasted  about  20  minutes. . . . .  "  On  March  17, 
In  lat.  64°  S.  and  long.  97°  87'  E.,  the  magnetic 
variation  the  day  previous  56°  21'  westerly,  be- 
tween 11  and  12  at  night,  was  another  exhibi- 
tion of  the  same  character.  *^  It  exceeded  any 
thing  of  the  kind  I  had  before  witnessed ;  its 
activity  was  inconceivable,  darting  from  the  ze- 
nith to  the  horizon,  in  all  directions,  in  the  most 
brilliant  coruscations;  ravs,  proceeding  as  if 
from  a  point  in  the  zenith,  flashed  in  brilliant 
pencillings  of  light  like  sparks  of  electric  fluid 
in  vamiOj  and  reappeared  again  to  vanish ;  form- 
ing themselves  into  one  body,  like  an  umbrella 
or  fkn  shut  up ;  again  emerging  to  flit  across 
the  sky  with  the  rapidity  of  light,  they  showed 
all  the  prismatic  colors  at  once,  or  in  quick  suc- 
cession. So  remarkable  were  the  phenomena 
that  even  our  sailors  were  constantly  exclaim- 
ing in  admiration  of  its  brilliancy.  The  best  po- 
sition in  which  to  view  it  was  by  lying  flat  upon 
the  deck  and  looking  up.  The  electrometer 
was  tried,  but  no  effect  perceived.  The  star 
Oanopus  was  in  the  zenith  at  the  time,  and, 
though  visible  through  the  aurora,  was  much 
diminished  in  brightness." — ^Various  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  height  of  the  aurora 
above  the  surface.  It  has  been  supposed  firom  its 
not  changing  its  position  with  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  that  it  belongs  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
carried  along  with  it.  But  from  the  great  sur- 
&ce  of  country  over  which  it  has  been  visible 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  general  appear- 
ances, Br.  Halley  and  others  have  been  disposed 
to  ascribe  to  it  a  prodigious  height.  When  the 
aurora  assumes  a  distinct  form,  like  that  of  a 
corona,  or  of  an  arch,  as  it  sometimes  does^  and 
this  is  visible  at  different  points  upon  the 
surface,  its  height  can  be  calculated  from  obser- 
yations  carefully  made  at  these  places.  Such 
an  arch  was  observed  on  March  29,  1826,  in  a 
line  crossing  the  magnetic  meridian  at  right  an- 
gles ;  and  from  its  position  in  relation  to  White- 
haven and  Warrington,  2  places  in  En^nd,  88 
mOes  distant  from  each  other  on  this  meridian. 
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its  height  was  oaloolatod  by  Mr.  Dfilton  of  Man* 
diester,  to  be  nearly  100  miles  above  the  sur* 
face.  Similar  obeervationa  have  been  made  in 
this  country  by  Prof.  Olmstead,  Prot  Alexan- 
der 0.  Twining,  and  others,  in  1886  and  1886. 
In  August  of  the  latter  year  the  two  gentlemen 
narne^  being  at  points  22  miles  apart,  observed 
peculiar  forms  of  the  aarora,  which  they  regard 
as  the  same  objects  seen  by  both.  The  height 
calculated  by  the  angles  of  elevation,  was  144f 
mUes.  The  observations  of  Prof.  Twining, 
made  with  others  in  Deo.  1885,  indicate  the 
height  to  have  been  certainly  not  less,  and  prob- 
ably much  more,  than  42)  miles,  and  in  May, 
1836,  to  have  exceeded  100  miles,  and  probably 
to  have  amounted  to  the  result  obtained  at  the 
same  time  by  Prof.  Olmstead^  of  160  miles. 
The  coDclasion  at  which  Prof  Olmstead  arrives 
is  tiiat  the  auroral  arches  seldom,  if  ever,  &11 
below  an  elevation  of  70  miles,  and  do  not  often 
exceed  160  miles.  The  arctic  travellers.  Dr. 
Richardson.  Captains  Franklin  and  Parry,  and 
lieut  Hood,  regarded  the  position  of  the  aurora 
as  low  in  the  atmosphere — ^below  thehazy  form  of 
cloud  which  produces  afog-bank  in  the  horizon. 
Dr.  Richardson  also  fi^quenUy  observed  the 
lower  surface  of  the  clouds  illuminated  by  the 
polar  lights,  which  could  not  be  if  these  lights 
were  at  such  an  extremely  high  elevation  as 
many  have  supposed.  Capt  Franklin,  too,  no- 
ticed the  passage  of  a  brilliant  mass  of  light,  va- 
riegated with  the  Drismatic  colors,  between  the 
earth  and  a  doud,  concealing  the  latter  until 
the  coruscation  had  passed  by.  Ross  and  Par- 
ry and  others  also  saw  a  bright  ray  of  the  au- 
rora shoot  downward  fh>m  a  northern  light  they 
were  admiring,  till  it  intercepted  the  view  of  the 
land,  which  was  less  than  2  miles  distant  This 
is  an  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  au- 
rora, and  ought  to  receive  the  particular  atten- 
tion  of  any,  who  are  fortunate  in  being  observ- 
ers of  its  most  remarkable  displays.  The  direc- 
tion and  apparent  height  of  the  object  may  easi- 
ly be  noted  and  recorded,  the  former  as  taken 
by  the  compass,  or  better,  by  its  position  in 
relation  to  particular  stan,  which  wiU  also 
determine  the  height  An  isolated  observa- 
tion of  this  kind  will  have  no  value ;  but,  in 
connection  with  those  made  by  other  persons, 
in  other  places,  may  prove  of  great  interest 
When  the  aurora  appears  in  the  form  of  an  ardi, 
the  position  of  its  lM>undaries  ought  also  to  be 
noticed,  as  they  i^pear  among  the  stars.  The 
poeition  of  the  arches  at  right  angles  to  tile 
magnetic  meridian,  crossing  it  as  parallels  of 
latitude  round  the  maffnetio  axis,  is  a  subject  of 
especial  interest^  on  wnich  more  data  are  very 
desirable.  The  line  of  this  axis  in  any  region  is 
the  north  and  south  line  indicated  by  tiie  mag- 
netic needle.  Every  marked  change  in  tiie  ap- 
pearance should  be  noted,  with  the  exact  time 
of  its  occurrence,  and  as  many  particulars  in  re- 
lation to  the  clouds  as  may  be.  The  British  as- 
sociation has  called  the  attention  of  observers 
to  the  recording  of  these  phenomena,  and  pub- 
lished recommendations  as  to  the  points  partio* 


nlarly  important  to  be  noticed,  in  vd.  iv.  of  its 
reports. — ^It  is  observed  that  the  msgneticneedle 
is  affected  by  the  polar  lights  under  some  dr- 
eumstances;  it  is  violentiy  agitated;  itoacQ. 
lates,  and  is  deflected  to  the  east  or  to  the  west, 
when  the  beams  or  fringes  of  light  are  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  dip  of  the  needle,  and  more- 
over is  directed  toward  tiiat  point  ^here  tk 
rays  from  the  horizon  ooncentrate.  This  &ct 
connects  the  phenomenon  direcdy  with  magnet* 
ism,  which  is  devel<^>ed  by  the  electrical  acdoa 
taking  place  in  the  atmosphere.  ¥h3e  the 
northern  lights  continue  brilliant  the  airappesis 
to  be  hi^y  charged  with  electridtj.  An  ex- 
periment with  the  electrical  macluiie  ahovi^ 
moreover,  a  singolar  resemblance  in  the  pbe* 
nomena  developed  to  those  we  witneBsinthe 
heavens,  and  still  more  the  condition  dT  the  aU 
mosphere  as  to  density  £avoraUe  for  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  aurora.  A  ^^ass  tube  8  feet  loi^ 
hermetically  sealed,  and  partially  ezfaaofltedof 
air,  laid  along  the  conductor  of  an  elediicil 
machine,  becomes  illuminated  from  end  to  end, 
and  continues  so  for  a  consideraUe  time  after  H 
is  removed  from  the  conductor.  When,  after 
this,  it  is  drawn  through  the  hand,  tiie  li^t  be- 
comes intense  throughout  its  length,  and  vill 
continue  for  some  time  to  fLaah.  from  it  atinte^ 
vals,  if  the  tube  be  held  steadily  by  one  extreoi- 
ity.  If  grasped  by  the  other  hand  flaahes  of 
light  will  dart  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
so  continue  for  a  considerable  tim&  Bottbe 
experiment  will  not  succeed  except  the  air  be 
of  the  proper  degree  of  density.  Bach  phenoni- 
ena,  seemmg  to  connect  fJie  aurora  directly  witli 
electrical  excitement  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
this  requiring  a  density  greater  than  that  of  its 
upper  strata  for  such  excitement  to  take  i^ 
the  estimated  heights  of  tiie  northern  ligbti 
have  been  regarded  by  many  scientific  men  vitk 
incredulity.  Prof  Olmstead  oonsideTa  that  be 
has  removed  the  objection  by  asngning  to  the 
phenomenon  an  interstellar  or  cosmicaf  origiDi 
though  the  exhibitions  take  place  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  nebdoiis  mi^ 
ter,  like  that  which  frimishes  the  material  <tf 
the  meteoric  showers,  or  the  zocUacal  li^t,K» 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  planetary  q>aoe8,is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  anroral  displa^a.  ^ 
periodi(»&l  returns  of  the  phenomena  indicate 
such  a  position ;  so,  too,  its  ra^id  motion,  vhidi 
exceeds  that  of  light  or  electricity ;  and  agao, 
the  extent  of  surfiice,  covering  many  d^greei  ffl 
longitude,  over  whic^  the  phenomenon  iaseeo 
at  the  same  time.  The  light  heresardsaaeiu^ 
ted  by  the  friction  of  the  earth  pIonging^TiUi 
its  atmo^here,  through  this  vapor,  the  velocitr 
being  sufficient,  notwithstandinig  the  ^^j, 
the  materials,  to  develop  this  luminoutj;  &d^ 
the  magnetic  phenomena  he  explains  bj  snp- 
posing,  with  Biot  and  Dalton,  that  tiie  \9fOt  ^ 
metallic,  probably  ferruginous,  a  6oppositioii|'o 
which  the  stones  of  iron  precipitated  npon  tw 
earth  in  the  form  of  aerolites  lend  some  plao^- 
bility ;  as  also  the  feet  that  by  the  intense  hart 
generated  by  the  hydro-oxygen  blowpipe,  tM 
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metal  IS  volatilized  into  vapor  of  extreme  rari^. 
It  was  suggested  by  Mairaa  in  his  work,  before 
referred  to,  that  the  sodiaoal  light  might  aiford 
St  onoe  the  material  of  the  aarora  aad  of  meteor- 
ic showers.  It  has  beea  observed  by  operators  of 
the  Bsin  or  ohemioal  telegraph,  that  very  sin- 
golar  effects  are  produced  by  the  aarora  upon 
the  telegraph  wires.  The  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity ffenerated  daring  thanderstorms  passes 
from  the  wire  to  the  chemically  prepared 
paper,  emitting  a  bright  spark,  and  a  sound 
Hke  the  snapping  of  a  pistoL  It  never  re- 
mains long  upon  the  wires,  though  it  travds 
sometimes  40  or  60  miles  before  discharging 
itaelf.  Bat  the  electricity  prodaoed  by  the 
aorora  passes  along  the  wires  in  a  continuous 
stream  with  no  sadden  discharge— effecting 
the  same  result  as  that  by  the  ^vanic  bat- 
tery. A  colored  mark  upon  the  paper  is  made 
hj  the  positive  current  of  the  aurora  as  by  the 
positive  p<^e  of  the  battery ;  the  negative  cur- 
rent on  the  contrary  produces  a  bleaching  ef- 
fect Preceding  the  appearance  of  the  aurora, 
fiuDt  blae  lines  appear  on  Uie  paper,  which 
gradoally  become  stronger  and  diu^ker  so  as  to 
bnro  through  several  thicknesses  of  it.  The 
effect  then  di8iq>pear8,  and  is  soon  followed  by 
tlie  bleaching  process,  which  entirely  overcomes 
the  artificial  current  of  the  batteries.  When 
these  effeeta  have  been  observed,  the  aurora 
follows,  and  presents  some  of  its  most  beautifal 
displays  along  the  lines  of  these  telegraphs ;  and 
so  familiar  have  the  operators  become  with  the 
disturbances  which  the  aurora  causes^  that  they 
can  predict  its  appearance  with  much  certidnty. 
They  regard  the  electrici^  generated  by  it  as 
precisely  that  of  the  electro-galvanic  battery, 
vrhioh  is  distinguished  by  its  vduminous  current 
irithont  intensity  of  action,  diflferinff  from  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  or  the  kind  developed  by  fric- 
tion, which  may  be  dianpated  by  placing  wire 
aondactors  leading  to  the  ground  in  close  prox- 
mity  to  the  line  of  wires. — ^It  has  already  been 
>b6erved,  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
)f  the  display  of  the  aurora  was  during  the  years 
iB86, 1886,  and  1837.  The  most  brilliant  ezhi- 
)itions  in  this  period  were  on  Nov.  17,  1885, 
Ipril  22, 1886,  Jan.  25,  and  Nov.  14, 1887.  Pro£ 
)lm8tead  observes  of  the  first,  that "  it  was  dis- 
inguished  for  exhibiting  on  a  grand  scale  nearly 
il  the  varieties  of  the  aarora  ever  observed  in 
>ur  donate,  inchiding  the  bank  of  auroral  vapor  in 
he  north — -the  streamers — ^the  arches — the  coro- 
la,  formed  around  the  magnetic  pole  of  the 
ipping  needle— and  the  undulations  or  merry 
ancers ;  while  the  whole  were  set  off  by  that 
eculiar  display  of  crimson  Kght,  which  usual- 
7  attends  the  most  remarluible  displays  of 
ie  aurora.  The  second,  that  of  April  22, 
'as  distinguished  above  all  others  which  I 
ave  witnessed  for  the  auroral  waves.  They 
egan  to  be  observed  before  the  end  of  twi- 
ght,  and  ccmtinued  nearly  all  night,  follow- 
ig  each  other  with  astonishinff  celerity.  .  . 
he  aurora  of  Jan.  25,  was  the  most  mag- 
ificent  of  slL     (Ihia  was  published  previ- 


ously to  the  occurrence  of  that  of  Nov.  14, 
1887.)  It  resembled  that  of  Nov.  17,  1885,  in 
many  particulars,  but  its  colors  were  brighter 
and  more  diversified,  and  its  columns  arranged 
with  more  symmetry  around  the  magnetic  pole, 
supporting  a  canopy  of  unrivalled  grandeur." 
On  Feb.  18,  of  the  same  year,  the  northern 
lights  appeared  in  great  beauty  at  London,  Bel- 
uat,  Pans,  CrOttingen,  and  other  places  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  same  evening  were  noticed  also 
firom  New  Haven,  illuminating  a  portion  of  the 
heavens  toward  tiie  N.  N.  £.  with  a  beautifal 
rose  red  light  In  Europe,  as  at  New  Haven, 
the  magnetic  needle  was  observed  to  be  sensibly 
deflected  and  agitated  daring  the  continuance 
of  the  phenomenon.  On  the  morning  of  Nov. 
18,  occurred  one  of  the  periodic  returns  of 
the  meteoric  showers,  such  as  had  been  annual- 
ly witnessed  for  the  6  preceding  years.  The 
next  day  a  fall  of  snow  at  the  north  covered 
the  surface  of  the  country,  as  observed  by  the 
same  writer,  quoted  above,  with  a  mantle  of 
the  purest  white.  In  the  evening  "aboat  six 
o^dock,  while  the  sky  was  yet  thick  with  the 
falling  snow,  all  things  suddenly  appeared  as  if 
dyed  in  blood.  The  entire  atmosphere,  the  sui^ 
face  of  the  earth,  the  trees,  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  and  in  short  the  whole  face  of  nature, 
were  tinged  with  the  same  scarlet  hue.  The 
alarm  of  fire  was  given,  and  our  vigilant  fire- 
men were  seen  parading  the  streets  in  their 
ghostiy  uniform,  which  assuming  the  general 
tint)  seemed  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  phe- 
nomenon." Such  was  the  appearance  exhibited 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  country  where  the 
douds  were  not  so  dense  as  to  obscure  the 
auroral  display.  The  false  alarm  of  fire  was 
not  confined  to  New  Haven,  and  superstitioua 
fbxn  of  some  impending  awful  conflagration 
generally  prevailed  among  the  ignorant  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  grand 
exhibition  that  it  was  observed  over  the  whole 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  as  far  south 
as  Oulloden,  in  Georgia,  in  lat.  82''  45'  N.,  and 
also  in  Ohio  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  At  the 
north,  as  observed  particularly  in  New  York, 
the  exhibition  ceased  after  having  been  seen  for 
an  hour,  again  appeared  at  half  past  seven  and 
lasted  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  returned 
a  little  before  9  in  innumerable  bright  arches, 
shooting  up  from  the  northern  horizon,  of  the 
most  brilliant  scarlet  above,  and  below  intense- 
ly white.  They  soon  appeared  also  at  the 
south,  and  extending  upward  to  the  zenith  the 
whole  firmament  above  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  canopy  of  moving  brillianUy  colored 
light  resting  around  the  horizon  upon  an  ob- 
scure bank — all  the  more  dark  and  mysterious 
for  the  vivid  display  above.  At  half-past  10 
all  this  had  disappeared;  but  at  half-past  1 
there  was  another  return  of  the  phenomena, 
lasting  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  Staten 
islimd,  in  New  York  harbor,  the  spectacle  is 
described  as  the  most  magnificent  ever  beheld. 
The  illumination  was  so  great,  that  objects  out- 
nde  of  Sandy  Hook  were  seen  as  dearly  as  at 
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middAj,  and  the  city  of  New  York  appeared  to 
be  only  a  mile  or  two  distant  The  inflaenoe 
of  the  aurora  upon  the  magnetic  needle  was  ob- 
served  to  be  quite  irregular  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  inflection.  The  needle  was  violently  agitat- 
ed, often  moving  80  minutes  in  8  seconds  of 
time,  and  ranging  in  its  vibrations  over  nearly 
6  degrees.— Most  interesting  details  of  this 
phenomenon  may  be  found  in  the  observations 
recorded  by  several  scientific  writers  in  the 
^American  Journal  of  Science;"  the  5th  vol 
of  tibie  Contributions  of  the  Smithsonian  in- 
stitution; in  Il^ey^s  papers  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions,"  1716  and  1719;  the  trea- 
tise of  M.  de  Mairan,  alread  v  referred  to ;  Ca- 
vallo's  papers  in  the  '^Philosophical  Transao- 
tions,"  1781 ;  and  papers  of  several  other  dis- 
tinguished men  in  1790;  Dalton's  '*  Meteoro- 
logical Observations,"  1798 ;  the  papers  of  the 
Rev.  James  Farquharson  in  the  same,  1880. 
In  the  10th  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Smiths^n  inst'n  are 
full  directions  for  observioff  the  aurora.  Maps 
of  the  heavens  are  furnished  by  the  inst^n  for  the 
use  of  observers,  to  be  filled  and  returned  by  them. 

AURUNGABAD,  a  city  and  ancient  province 
of  Hindostan,  part  of  the  division  known  as  the 
Deccan.  The  city  is  about  200  miles  £.  N.  £. 
from  Bombay.  Pop.  about  60,000.  It  was  an 
unimportant  village  until  the  time  of  Aurung^ 
zebe,  who,  liking  the  situation,  made  it  a  favor- 
ite residence,  it  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kowlah,  a  mountain  stream.  Owing  to  the 
vicinitv  of  rice-grounds  the  place  is  not  healthy, 
the  inhabitants  being  subject  to  intermittents. 
The  town  itself  is  well  laid  out,  but  the  build- 
ings are  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  condition.  There 
is  a  mausoleum  erectea  by  order  of  Aurungzebe, 
to  the  memorv  of  his  daughter,  after  the  design 
of  the  Tige  ^hal,  at  Agra.  The  town  is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  means  of  conduits  and  dis- 
tributing pipes  to  various  points  in  the  city, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on. — ^The 
province  contains  about  60,000  square  miles, 
and  was  incorporated  with  the  Mogul  empire  in 
1638.  In  more  recent  periods  it  belonged  partly 
to  the  Mahrattas  and  partly  to  the  Nizam ;  at 
present  the  greater  part  is  British.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  temperature  is  liable  to  very 
sudden  changes.  The  Godavery,  one  of  the 
most  sacred  rivers  of  India,  takes  its  rise  in  the 
hill  district  of  this  province,  from  which  dso 
proceed  various  other  rivers  of  less  importance. 
The  celebrated  caverns  of  Elora  are  situated  in 
this  province. 

AURUNGZEBE,  the  last  great  emperor  of 
the  Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  bom  Oct.  22, 1618, 
died  at  Ahmednuggur,  Feb.  21, 1707,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  reiffn.  He  was  appoint.ed  by  his 
father,  the  cruel  and  unfortunate  Shah  Jehan, 
to  be  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  and  in  this  pro- 
vincial office  he  concealed  his  early  formed  and 
warmly  cherished  purpose,  to  mount  the  im- 
perial throne.  Here  he  exercised  himself  in 
the  command  of  armies,  affected  an  entire  in- 
difference for  worldly  things,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
austere  practices  of  ike  Mussulman  religion,  and 


prepared  fbr  the  triumph  of  his  ambition  Vy 
amassing  great  wealth.  In  1667,  the  empenr 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  Dara,  the  heirap> 
parent,  and  eldest  brother  of  Aunmgzebe, » 
sumed  the  administration.  Aumnftzebe  now 
saw  his  way  to  the  throne,  of  which,  within  t 
year,  he  took  possession.  He  united  with  i 
younger  brother  in  defeating  Dara,  and  soon 
succeeded  by  his  energv  and  treachery  in  pot- 
ting to  death  all  of  hisbrothers  and  their  sou 
His  father,  having  meantime  recovered,  w 
confined  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace,  and  Anmngzebe  grasped  the  im* 
perial  power  without  a  rival,  in  the  midst  of  the 
terror  and  astonishment  occarioned  by  his  atro- 
cities. His  reign  was  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  domination  of  the  race  of  Akbar  in  Indii, 
and  his  empire  included  nearly  all  the  penin* 
aula  of  Hindostan,  with  Cabool  on  the  west,  and 
Assam  on  the  east.  Tbe  10  first  yean  of  hit 
administration  were  marked  by  a  profound 
peace,  and  his  wisdom  was  espedally  rigoalized 
m  the  measures  which  he  took  in  antieipa&ig 
and  assuaging  a  famine,  and  in  suppressing  an 
insurrection  of  Hindoo  devotees  headed  by  i 
female  saint  A  greater  misfortune  to  him  wn 
the  rise  of  the  MiSiratta  empire,  the  fonndatioo 
of  which  had  been  almost  imperceptibly  Udd  by 
an  heroic  adventurer  named  bhev^ee.  Aguost 
this  leader  Aurungzebe  sent  in  vain  his  most 
experienced  generis,  and  he  therefore  marched 
into  the  Deccan  himself  to  superintend  the 
war.  He  resided  in  the  Deccan  22  yean,  dis- 
playing his  power  by  the  splendor  of  his 
marches  and  encampments,  subduing  the  Qu- 
natic,  swaying  an  empire  whidi  in  wealth  and 
population  was  probably  unsurpassed  by  thit 
ever  held  by  any  other  monarch ;  and  at  his 
death,  foreseeing  domestic  warfare  among  Iffi 
sons,  and  the  probable  downfall  of  the  Mognl 
dominion.  The  proper  name  of  Anningzebe 
was  Mohammed,  and  that  by  which  he  is  com- 
monly known,  meaning  the  "ornament  of  the 
throne,*'  was  given  him  by  his  grandfather. 
He  himself  assumed  and  preferred  the  title  d 
"  conqueror  of  the  world,"  and  he  was  accos- 
tomed  to  have  carried  before  him  a  globe  of 
gold  as  his  symbol.  Tet  to  show  that  be  a 
yet  held  but  threo-fonrths  of  the  earth,  be  osed 
to  tear  off  a  comer  from  every  sheet  of  p^ 
which  he  used  in  his  correspondence.  EisfftA 
talents  were  exhibited  in  every  part  of  bis  gor- 
emment,  and  India  owes  to  him  several  of  her 
finest  bridges,  hospitals^  and  mosques.  In  bis 
personal  habits,  he  was  remarkable  for  an  asoe- 
tio  simplicity ;  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  Mohain- 
medan  faith,  he  became  ^  persecutor  of  the 
Braminical  Hindoos.  His  last  years  were  em- 
bittered by  the  memory  of  the  crimes  which 
he  had  deliberately  perpetrated  to  attain  the 
imperial  power,  and  by  the  thought  that  the 
unparalleled  grandeur  and  power  which  he  had 
eiyoyed  were  to  lead  only  to  the  decline  of  the 
empire  founded  by  tlie  genius  of  Akbar. 

AURY,  Luis  db,  a  naval  oflBcer  of  New  Gra- 
nada, distinguished  by  his  conduct  at  the  as^^ 
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Garihsgen^  where  he  commanded  the  naval 
forces  of  New  Granada.  On  Sept.  1, 1816,  he 
accompanied  Jo66  Manuel  Herrera  to  Texas,  as 
commodore  of  the  united  fleets  of  the  republics 
of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  La  Plata,  and  New  Gra- 
nada. On  Sept  12a  government  was  organized, 
and  the  country  solemnly  annexed  to  Mexico. 
Anry,  after  taking  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Mexican  government,  was  appointed  by  Herrera 
dvll  and  military  governor  of  Texas  and  Gal- 
veston island,  and  held  this  office  until  1817, 
when  he  relinquished  it  on  account  of  the  in- 
cursion of  the  Lafltte  buccaneers,  who,  during 
his  temporary  absence  on  an  expedition  to  Soto 
la  Marina,  a  Mexican  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Santander,  had  taken  possession  of  the  island 
and  set  at  naufht  his  authority.  This  expedi- 
tioa  was  conducted  by  Aury,  in  conjunction 
with  OoL  Perry  and  Gen.  Mina.  The  town 
was  seized,  but  Aury,  after  landing  his  force, 
returned  to  Texas,  his  want  of  harmony  with 
the  other  commanders  preventing  his  further 
codperation  in  the  enteiprise.  In  July,  1817, 
shortly  after  resigning  his  office  of  governor, 
we  find  Aury  assisting  Sir  Gregor  McGregor  in 
the  expedition  against  Florida,  and  subsequently 
he  displayed  much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
patriots  of  the  South  American  republics.  He 
married  a  lady  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  re- 
sided for  some  time.  Subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  Havana.  (See  Yoakum's  **  History 
of  Texas,"  New  York,  1856.) 

AUSCULTATION  (Lat.  aw«cwZ«<?,  to  listen), 
a  branch  of  medical  art  by  which  the  states 
and  motions  of  internal  organs  are  discerned 
through  the  sounds  which  they  produce.  Pulsa- 
tions, respirations,  and  the  vibratory  move- 
ments in  the  body,  produce  sounds  which  are 
inaudible  at  a  distance,  but  which  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  placing  the  ear  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  and  other  parts  of  the  ex- 
ternal frame.  The  heart  beats  strongly  many 
times  per  minute,  and  each  pulsation  gives  a 
shock  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  to  the 
blood  within  the  vessels,  which  shook  creates 
a  sound,  and  that  sound  is  audible  at  a  ^ort 
distance.  At  evcrv  breath  the  air  is  drawn 
with  force  into  the  lungs,  and  rushes  out  aeain 
with  equal  power  and  velocity  when  exp^led 
through  the  air  passages  by  respiration.  The 
rushing  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  produces  one 
kind  of  sound  peculiar  to  the  act  of  respiration, 
and  the  rushing  out  again,  another  sound  pecu- 
liar to  expiration. — In  a  state  of  healthy  ac- 
tion, the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  those  of  the 
lungs  and  air  passages,  are  of  a  peculiar  nature^ 
and  a  little  practice  enables  the  ear  to  become 
familiar  with  each  special  sound.  In  a  diseased 
state,  the  action  of  both  heart  and  lungs  is 
modified,  to  some  extent,  and  the  sounds  pro- 
duced are  also  modified  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  art  of  auscultation  consists  mainly  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  healthy  or  unhealthy  state  of 
the^  organs,  from  the  sounds  produced  by 
healthy  and  unhealthy  action.  A  little  prac- 
tical experience  is  sufficient  to  render  a  good 


ear  familiar  with  all  these  various  sounds,  and 
the  peculiar  states  and  modes  of  action  which 
produce  them ;  but  a  dull  or  inexperienced  ear 
requires  some  aid  to  distinguish  one  sound 
fi'om  another;  and  even  a  well-practised  ear 
may  sometimes  need  convenient  aid,  to  make  a 
proper  diagnosis.  Such  artificial  aid  was  first 
m vented  by  a  French  physician,  Laennec.  "  In 
1816,'*  says  Laennec,  in  his  work  on  **  Mediate 
Auscultation  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Lungs,"  "  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  woman 
affected  with  the  general  symptoms  of  disease 
of  the  heart.  In  her  case,  percussion  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  and  application  of  the  hand, 
were  of  no  avail,  because  she  was  exceedingly 
fat.  The  immediate  application  of  the  ear 
being  objectionable,  I  happened  to  recollect 
the  great  distinctness  with  which  we  hear  the 
scratch  of  a  pin  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of  wood, 
by  applying  our  ear  at  the  other  end.  This 
well-known  fact  in  acoustics  led  me  to  think  it 
might  be  turned  to  account  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. I  rolled  a  quire  of  paper  into  a  kind 
of  cylinder,  applied  one  end  of  it  to  the  pa- 
tient's chest,  and  the  other  to  my  ear,  and  was 
surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  I  could  per- 
ceive the  sounds  and  vibrations  of  the  heart's 
action  more  distinctly  than  I  had  ever  been 
able  to  hear  them  by  the  immediate  application 
of  the  ear.  From  this  moment  I  imagined 
that  means  might  be  found  to  ascertain  the 
character,  not  only  of  the  action  of  the  heart, 
but  of  every  species  of  sound  produced  by  the 
motion  of  all  the  organs  witliin  the  chest." — 
In  seeking  to  improve  the  rude  instruments 
employed  in  his  nrst  experiments,  Laennec  at 
length  constructed  that  which  is  now  in  general 
use,  called  the  stethoscope  (irom  tmjJios^  chest 
or  breast,  and  o-KOfrco),  to  examine  or  explore), 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  was  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  all  the  sounds  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  being  more  distinctly  heard,  the  differ- 
ences between  healthy  and  diseased  action 
might  be  readily  discerned,  and  a  new  light 
thrown  on  the  art  of  diagnosis.  The  art  of 
auscultation  has  since  then  made  rapid  progress. 
The  physician,  familiar  with  the  sounds  which 
are  natural  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  observes  a  difference  in  certain 
cases  of  disease.  The  difference  is  peculiar,  and 
very  marked  in  certain  cases  of  severe  disease. 
Where  the  patient  dies,  the  organs  are  exam- 
ined after  death,  and  the  peculiar  morbid  state 
which  caused  the  difference  of  action  and  of 
sound  during  life,  is  connected  in  the  mind 
with  the  peculiar  sounds  produced  bv  that  dis- 
eased state ;  and  hence  by  careful  ooservation 
of  unnatural  sounds  during  life,  and  inspection 
of  diseased  organs  after  death,  the  sounds 
which  coirespond  to  healthy  and  diseased 
modes  of  action  are  well  known ;  and  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  art  of  auscultation, 
the  state  of  an  organ  may  be  known  from  the 
sound  which  it  produces,  as  well  as  if  it  could 
be  seen  through  a  transparent  medium. — Aus- 
cultation is  very  useful  in  obstetrics^  as  well  as 
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In  difleasea  of  the  heart  and  Inngs.  In  diffi« 
cult  cases  of  parturition,  it  is  often  neceasa]7 
to  know  whether  the  child  be  dead  or  alive  in 
the  womb,  before  delivery.  After  the  5th 
month  of  pregnancy,  the  ndsationa  of  the  fetal 
heart  may  be  distinctly  heard,  and  the  "  pla- 
cental murmur,"  caused  by  the  uterine  circula* 
tion  of  the  blood,  may  also  be  distinguiahed  br 
the  ear.  The  stethoscope  is  very  useful  in  such 
cases,  and  the  art  of  auscultation  may  now  be 
deemed  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
diagnosis. — ^Percussion  is  a  branch  of  auscul- 
tation by  which  artificial  sounds  are  obtained 
as  a  means  of  discerning  the  state  of  the  parts 
from  which  these  sounds  proceed;  but  where 
the  natural  sounds  of  motion  can  be  distinctly 
heard,  they  are  often  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
the  artificial  sounds  of  percussion,  although  the 
latter  are,  in  many  cases,  very  useful;  particu- 
larly in  denoting  the  presence  of  fiuida,  and 
the  nature  of  peculiar  tumefacdons,  in  the  or- 

Snism.  The  art  of  auscultation  is  of  recent 
te,  but  it  was  long  belieyed  to  be  a  useful 
aid  in  diagnosis.  In  the  middle  of  the  I7th 
century,  Hooke,  in  his  posthumous  works,  ob- 
serves that  ^*  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  die* 
covering  the  internal  motions  and  actions  of 

bodies  by  the  sounds  they  make I  have 

been  able  to  hear  very  plainly  the  beating  of  a 
man's  heart;  and  it  is  common  to  hear  the 
motion  of  the  wind,  to  and  firo,  in  the  guts. 
The  stopping  in  the  lungs  is  easily  discover- 
ed by  the  wheezing.  As  to  the-  motion 
of  the  partS)  one  among,  another,  becoming 
sensible,  they  require  either  that  their  motions 
be  increased,  or  that  the  organ  be  made  more 
nice  and  powerful  to  sensate  them  as  they 
are ;  for  the  doiug  of  both  which  I  think  it  is 
notimpossible  but  that,  in  many  cases,  there  may 
be  helps  found."  In  1761,  Leopold  Avenbrugger, 
a  Carman  physician,  residing  at  Vienna,  pub- 
lished a  small  volume,  in  Latin,  explaining  an 
artificial  method  of  producing  sounds  in  various 
regions  of  the  body,  by  which  the  physician 
might  judge  of  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts. 
This  method  was  percussion.  The  book  re- 
mained almost  unknown  until  1808,  when  Cor- 
visart  translated  it  into  French,  ana  made  ^e 
method  known  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  practice  of  percussion  has  since  become 
general,  and,  in  many  cases,  is  found  highly 
useful.  The  method  of  studying  diseases  from 
sounds,  made  by  percussion,  led  to  the  method 
of  observing  sounds  made  naturally,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  lungs.  Oorvisart  took 
up  the  subject  with  great  zeal,  and  8  of  his  dis- 
ciples,Double,  Bayle,  and  Laennec,  continued  the 
same  course,  m  speaking  of  the  sounds  pro- 
duced within  the  chest  by  respiration,  Double 
observes  "  that  we  must  apply  the  tar  closely 
to  every  point  of  all  its  aspects,  by  which 
means  we  can  distinguish,  not  merely  tiie  kind 
and  degree  of  the  sound,  but  even  its  precise 
locality."  This  practice  became  general  among 
physicians,  and  is  often  used,  at  present,  in 
preference  to  the  stethoscope,  by  those  who 


have  an  acute  sense  of  hearing;  but  fte  ste^i- 
osoope  ia  indispensable,  as  an  aid  to  a  doll  esr, 
or  as  a  convenient  artificial  means  of  hearing 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  where 
patients  object  to  removing  the  outer  portions  of 
their  dress,  or  allowing  the  head  of  the  phjs- 
cian  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  walls  of 
the  chest. 

AUSENOES,  in  ancient  geography,  Amit, 
a  savage  people  of  Libya,  who,  aooording  to 
Herodotus,  had  their  women  in  common.  The 
children  were  brought  up  by  their  mothen  till 
they  were  able  to  walk,  after  which  they  were 
introduced  into  an  assembly  of  men,  who  met 
evenr  8  months,  and  the  man  to  whom  aoj 
child  first  spoke  adopted  the  child  as  bis  own. 

AUS0NE6,  the  name  of  an  ancient  tribe,  or 
people,  of  Italy,  supposed  to  be  among  those 
which  have  the  greatest  claim  to  consider  them- 
selves autochthonous,  or  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
if  such  a  thing  can  be  predicated  of  any  people. 
Their  origin  and  the  account  of  their  earliest 
settlement,  or  location,  in  the  peninsula,  goes 
back  far  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  history, 
and  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  An  osiul, 
in  order  to  account  for  these,  national  pride  has 
had  recourse  to  fable;  and  that  fable,  also  is 
usual  in  all  the  western  nations  of  Europe,  his 
reference  to  events  posterior  to,  and  conseqaeot 
on,  the  eventa  of  the  Homeric  war  of  Troy-* 
coincidence  so  remarkable  that  it  has  led  many 
historians  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  some  great 
upheaval  of  society,  leading  to  a  widely  spread 
migration  of  the  peoples  from  the  west  of  Asia 
and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  still  further  to  the 
westward,  which  may  have  occurred,  more  or 
less  remotely,  before  the  historic  ages,  and  of 
which  the  events  may  have  been  preserved,  or 
at  least  shadowed  out  in  some  slight  degree, 
much  obscured  by  mythic  inventions,  in  the 
almost  universal  traditions  of  all  the  natioi^ 
from  Italy  to  the  extremities  of  western  Europe. 
This  tradition,  in  the  present  instance,  nukes 
the  Ausones  to  be  descendants  of  Anson,  the 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  which  is  of  course 
wholly  fabulous^  since  there  were  never  any 
such  persons  as  either  of  those  named  as  par- 
ents. It  is  possible  that  the  form  of  this  legend 
may  simply  indicate  that  the  tribe  was  believed 
to  be  descended  from  the  marriage  of  Greek 
adventurers  with  strange  foreign  women,  dther 
of  Italian  or  island  origin ;  whidi  is  probably 
true  of  most  of  the  peoples  of  southern  Italy; 
since  the  early  Greek  colonists  were  not  colo- 
nists, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  whohroogbt 
their  wives  and  households  with  them,  but  mere 
piratical  adventurers,  who  taking  seian,  as  the 
Normans  would  have  called  it,  of  the  soil,  vm 
to  themselves  both  lands  and  women  with  their 
swords.  They  are  held,  by  Niebuhr,  to  be » 
portion  of  the  great  Oscan  nation,  whose  exist- 
ence forces  itself  on  the  student  of  early  Bom^ 
history  at  every  town,  while  their  origin,  their 
antiquities,  their  language,  are  among  the  vb- 
solved,  and  probably  insoluble,  riddles  of  the 
past 
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AUSONIA,  the  great  soatbem  diyirion  of 
Italy,  the  next  below  Italia  iVopria,  called  in 
later  times  Magna  Grecia,  in  oonaeqaenoe  of 
its  being  oolonioed,  peopled,  and  ffovemed  by 
emigrants  of  that  conntiy,  of  which  it  adcmted 
thekngnage,  the  arts,  the  refinements,  ana,  in 
latter  days,  the  effeminate  softness.  Before 
this  period,  or  succession  of  periods,  it  seems 
generally  to  have  been  called  Ansonia,  but 
more  especially  along  the  sonthem  and  south- 
western coasts,  from  the  Ansones,  the  tribe 
described  immediately  above,  who,  whatever 
their  origin,  spread  themselves  over  all  the 
southern  coasts,  from  Campania  and  the  mouths 
of  the  liris,  or  Garigliano,  downward  to  the 
toe  of  the  ^omontory  and  the  waters  of  the 
great  Sinus  Tarentinus,  or  bay  of  Otranto.  The 
more  eastern  parts,  including  the  shores  of  the 
heel  and  ^ur  of  the  boot,  up  to  the  gulf  of 
Manfredonia,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Japygia^  being  the  lands  whence  the  west  wind, 
Jafyx,  blew  to  them  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  Adriatic ;  bat  this  was  a  geographical,  where- 
as Ansonia  is  an  ethnographical  title.  The 
sea  bordering  on  the  southern  shores  of  Italy, 
afterward  ccSled  the  Lower  or  Tvrrhenian  sea, 
Mate  it\ferum  wl  Tyrrhenum^  lying  between 
the  Neapolitan  dominions  and  the  islands  of 
Corsica,  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  was  anciently 
known  as  mare  Auwmium^  the  Ausonian  sea. 

AUSONIIJS,  Dxoncns  Maontts,  a  Latin 
poet,  grammarian,  and  public  functionary  of 
the  latter  empire,  bom  at  Burdigala  or 
Bordeaux,  early  in  the  4th  century;  died 
about  894.  The  son  of  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician, and  senator,  he  turned  his  attention, 
professionally,  to  the  bar;  but  literature  was 
his  pursuit  by  choice.  In  the  year  867  he 
was  selected  by  the  emperor  Yalentinian  to 
be  tutor  to  his  son  G^tian,  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Germany  the  following  year.  He 
rose  Buccesnvely  to  tiie  honorary  tides  and  dig- 
nities of  count  of  the  empire,  quiestor,  governor 
of  Gaol,  of  Libya,  and  Latium,  and  lastly,  in 
A  D.  879,  of  first  consul.  His  poetry  is  char- 
acterized by  extreme  licentiousness  and  pru- 
riency ;  and  is  as  bald  of  invention,  as  poor  in 
argument,  as  redundant  in  ornament,  and  as 
strongly  marked  by  mechanical  and  verbal  in- 
genuity and  artifice,  as  can  be  imagined.  In 
language  it  is  so  close  an  imitation  of,  or  rather 
compilation  from,  the  dassio  writers,  that  in 
parts  it  bears  the  character  of  a  eento  rather 
than  of  original  composition.  The  writings  of 
Ansonius  have,  however,  their  value,  as  estab- 
lishing precisely  the  character  and  condition  of 
letters  in  his  time ;  and  as  possessing,  in  some 
measure,  owing  to  Ms  position  as  a  comrtier  and 
the  man  of  letters  of  highest  degree  in  the  em- 
pire, the  nature  and  authenticity  of  poetical 
contemporaneous  memoirs.  There  has  been 
mnch  hterary  discussion,  approaching  almost 
to  disputing,  as  to  the  question  whether  Auso- 
nius  was  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  latter  side  of  the  argument  insist- 
ing that  the  licentiousness  and  intentionally 
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voluptnons  style  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  the 
great  use  he  lias  made  of  heathen  mythological 
machinery  in  his  compositions,  prove  him  to 
have  been,  if  not  a  pagan,  at  least  no  Christian. 
The  best  editions  of  Ansonius  are :  1,  a  very 
rare  one  by  Tollius,  with  a  commentary  of  Scal- 
iger,  and  selected  notes  by  various  critics ;  3, 
the  Delphin  edition,  which  is  excellent ;  and  8, 
tiie  Bipont  edition  of  1788,  which  is  correct 
and  of  authority. 

AUSPICES  (Lat  auipmum,  from  oom,  a 
bird,  and  speetio^  inspection),  the  watching  of 
the  flight  of  birds  for  the  purpose  of  divining 
the  will  of  Heaven  with  reference  to  future 
projects  or  the  destiny  of  individuals.  Amonff 
the  Greeks  auspices  were  called  oiwvoo-Kofroc,  and 
among  all  primitive  nations  the  superstitions 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind  have  fastened 
upon  the  flight  of  birds,  and  above  all,  of  the 
eagle,  as  a  matter  of  deep  import  The  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  this  continent  held  this  super- 
stition in  common  with  the  Greeks  andlCo- 
mans.    See  Auovbs. 

AUSSA,  or  HouBSA,  written  also  Hawasa,  a 
town  of  eastern  Africa,  in  Adel,  on  the  sea  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb.  It  was  once  an  important  place,  but 
has  now  very  littie  trade.  The  chiei  men  of 
the  Mudacto  tribes  reside  here.    Pop.  6,000. 

AU8SIG,  a  littie  Bohemian  town  in  the  district 
of  Leippa  on  the  left  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Bila ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  celebrated  painter  Raphael  Mengs.  His 
father,  Samuel  Mengs,  presented  to  tiie  town  a 
beautifhl  Madonna  of  Carlo  Dolce,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  old  church  (said  to  have  been  built 
in  826)  of  the  littie  place.  Aussig  was  in  former 
days  a  strong  fortress,  but  in  1426  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  de  Hussites.  In  1688  it  was  deso- 
lated by  a  flre;  in  1689  seized  by  the  Swedish 
general  Bauer.  The  whole  neighborhood  is 
also  foJl  of  historical  reminiscences.  The  bat- 
tie-field  of  Eulm  is  within  an  hour's  walk. 

AUSTEN,  Jans,  English  novelist,  bom  Deo. 
16, 1776,  at  Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  of  which 
place  her  father,  a  highly  accomplished  man, 
was  rector,  died  July  IS,  1817.  By  him  she 
was  educated,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
daseics.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  she 
oonunenced  anthorship.  In  her  youth  she  was 
beautiful  and  graceful,  but  a  disappointment  in 
love  determined  her  against  marriage.  ^^North- 
anger  Abbey"  (which  was  published  with  "  Pre- 
caution'' after  her  death)  was  the  earliest  and 
weakest  of  her  works,  all  of  which,  except 
these  posthumous  ones,  appeiued  anonymously. 
^  Sense  and  Sensibility"  was  published  in  1811, 
and  immediately  obtained  popularity.  ^'  Pride 
and  Prejudice,"  *' Mansfield  Park,"  and 
^^  Enmia,"  succeeded  at  regular  intervals — the 
last  in  1816.  Her  fother  was  compelled  by  ill 
hMlth  to  pass  his  latter  years  in  Bath,  where 
his  daughter  had  ample  opportunities  for  minute 
observation  of  the  country-town  society.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Austen  his  widow  and  2  daughters 
returned  to  Hampshire,  and  removed  in  May. 
1817,  to  Winchester,  where  Misa  Austen  died 
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and  was  buried  in  Winobester  cathedral  Her 
novels,  which  are  not  of  the  "sensation"  class, 
have  long  been  popular  as  "  distinct  delineations 
of  English  domestic  life,  with  a  delicate  dis- 
crimination of  female  character."  Her  own  opin- 
ion was  that  one  of  her  novels  was  "  a  little  bit 
of  ivory  2  indhea  wide,"  on  which  she  "  worked 
with  a  brash  so  fine  as  to  produce  little  effect 
after  much  labor."  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  pri- 
vate letters  repeatedly  eulogized  Miss  Austen. 
Writing  to  Joanna  Baillie  he  mentioned  her  as 
"authoress  of  some  novels  which  have  a  great 
deal  of  nature  in  them — ^nature  in  ordinary  and 
middle  life^  to  be  sure,  but  valuable  from  its 
strong  reseml)lance  and  correct  drawing." 
Many  years  later,  in  his  journal,  mentioning  his 
repernsal  of  her  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  he 
says:  "That  young  lady  had  a  talent  for  de- 
scribing the  involvements^  and  feelings,  and 
characters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the 
most  wonderfhl  I  ever  met  with."  A  few 
months  before  he  died,  when  conversing  with 
Mrs.  Davy  at  Naples,  Sir  Walter,  alluding  to 
Miss  Austen,  said :  "  I  find  myself  every  now 
and  then  with  one  of  her  books  in  my  hand. 
There's  a  finishing-off  in  some  of  her  scenes  that 
is  really  above  everybody  else."  Archbishop 
Whately  spoke  of  her  in  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view," in  terms  almost  as  high.  Charlotte 
Brontd  has  criticized  Miss  Austen  very  differ^ 
ently ;  in  one  of  her  letters  she  says :  "I  had 
not  seen  ^  Pride  and  Prqju^ce'  till  I  read  that 
sentence  of  yours,  and  then  I  got  the  book. 
And  what  did  I  find  t  An  accurate  daguerreo- 
typed  portrait  of  a  commonplace  face;  a  care- 
fbUy  fenced,  highly  cultivated  garden,  with  neat 
borders  and  delicate  flowers,  but  no  glance  of  a 
bright,  vivid  physiognomy,  no  open  country,  no 
fre&h  air,  no  blue  hiU,  no  bonny  beck.  I  should 
hardly  like  to  live  with  her  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  their  elegant,  but  confined,  houses." 
Again,  referring  to  George  Sand,  she  says :  "  She 
has  a  grasp  of  mind,  which,  if  I  cannot  ftdly 
comprehend,  I  can  very  deeply  respect ;  she  is 
sagacious  an4  profound, — ^Miss  Austen  is  only 
shrewd  and  observant." — ^Mias  Austen's  novels 
have  sold  largely  in  the  United  States,  and  have, 
been  translated  into  French. 

AUSTEN,  or  Ausinr,  WnxiiiM,  an  English 
architect  of  the  16th  century.  He  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was  commissioned  to 
erect  the  tomb  of  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick. 
This  monument  was  21  years  in  building,  and 
cost  £2,458  sterling. 

AUSTERLITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  BrQnn,  12  miles  £.  S.  E.  from  BrCton,  the 
capital  of  the  district  and  circle.  This  little  town 
owes  its  celebrity  to  the  battle  won  by  Napoleon, 
over  the  united  Austrian  and  Russian  armies, 
Dec  2. 1806.  On  Nov.  13,  of  that  year,  Yienna, 
which  had  never  yet  yielded  to  an  enemy,  was 
entered  by  Gen.  Sebastiani,  with  a  brigade  of 
dragoons,  supported  by  Murat,  Lannes,  and 
Bertrand,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force  of 
grenadiers.  By  a  stratagem  conducted  wiUi 
intrepidity  and  coolness^  which  would  have 


been  admirable,  had  it  not  been  stained  by 
more  than  a  suspicion  of  a  breach  of  faith,  these 
generals  made  themselves  masters  of  the  bridge 
of  Thabor,  which  had  been  lined  with  combos 
tibles,  trains  laid  and  matches  lighted,  ready 
for  instant  conflagration,  and  thus  placiDg  them- 
selves a  cheoal  on  the  Danube,  aestroyed  tie 
effect  of  the  masterly  movements  of  Kutosofi^ 
who  was  no  longer  protected  in  his  rear  bj 
the  Danube,  but  was  forced  to  retreat,  if  retreat 
were  possible^  on  the  second  Rossian  army,  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  4  times  superior  to 
his  own  force.  Delighted  with  the  success  of 
their  stratagem  of  the  bridge  of  Thabor.by  me&ns 
of  a  pretended  armistice,  Murat  endeavored  to 
play  the  same  game,  a  second  time,  on  the  wily 
Russian;  but  he  turned  the  game  on  theio- 
ventors,  and  by  pretending  to  fall  into  the 
snare  extricated  his  whole  force,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  rear-guard  of  8,000  men,  under 
Bagration,  whom  he  left  to  check  tlie  French, 
exposed  to  their  whole  power,  while  he  with 
his  army  defiled  rapidly  to  the  rear  and  gained 
the  important  post  of  Znaim,  where  he  wk 
joined  by  Bagration,  bringing  in  5,000  men, 
after  fighting  the  whole  French  army,  doling  s 
whole  day  and  half  a  night,  at  Hollabrunn  isA 
Gnntersdor£  where  he  left  3,000  dead  on  the  field. 
The  remainder  of  the  month  was  consumed,  by 
both  parties,  in  almost  unparalleled  efforts  to 
reioforce  and  concentrate  their  armies;  and, at 
its  dose,  the  allied  Austrian  and  Boastf 
armies  had  effected  their  junction  at  ¥i9c^ 
to  the  number  of  104  battalions  and  159  squsd- 
rons,  presenting  a  grand  total  of  75,000  ma 
In  addition  to  Siese,  a  division  under  the  gnnd 
duke  Oonstantine,  and  a  strong  corps  ander 
Benningsen.  were  hourly  expected,  which  would 
have  raised  the  allied  forces  to  90,000  mo, 
while  it  was  known  that  Prussia  was  armiD^ 
and  that  in  a  few  days  the  French  communica- 
tions would  be  menaced  by  the  appearance  of 
troops  of  that  nation  on  the  Danube.  At  ^ 
time,  the  French  army  was  but  little  orer 
60,000  strong,  and  when  Constantine'a  rein- 
forcements had  Joined  the  idlies,  had  they  act" 
ed  with  vigor,  Napoleon  would  have  been  in 
great  danger.  But  their  movements  were  sIot 
and  vacilkting;  Napoleon  also  was  reinforced, 
so  that  his  army  amounted  to  70,000  men,  at 
the  moment  when  the  Austro-Rosaan  army 
determined  to  attack  him.  In  this  emergencj 
Napoleon  evacuated  the  town  of  Ansterlita, 
and  concentrated  his  whole  force  ronnd  Bruni^ 
retiring  his  right  wing,  as  if  fearful  of  an  attaa 
in  that  quarter,  in  the  hope  of  indudog  uie 
enemy  to  ouit  his  commanding  station,  on  w 
heights  of  Pratzen,  in  which  case  he  felt  ob- 
tain of  taking  him  at  disadvantage.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Dec.  1,  with  the  first  dawn  of  morn- 
ing, to  his  inexpressible  delight,  the  great  lead- 
er saw  the  enemy  descendmg  into  the  Tau^y 
and  moving  deliberately  in  a  flank  march  of  5 
massive  columns,  across  or  around  his  vhtde 
position,  in  order  to  attack  his  lefk  wing.  J^ 
French  army  occupied  a  concentric  Bemicirclfl 
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of  heights,  partially  covered  by  wooded  emi- 
nencea,  viUages,  and  a  chain  of  fish  ponds, 
morasses,  and  little  lakes.  The  left  wing  was 
commanded  by  Lannes,  Bernadotte,  and  Oadi- 
not^  with  the  cavalry  of  Marat,  and  the  impe- 
rial guard,  nnder  Beesi^res,  in  reserve.  Soult 
held  the  centre,  which  was  immensely  strong ; 
and  Davonst,  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
great  difficulty  from  Hungary,  commanded  the 
right,  which  was  thrown  back  in  a  great  semi- 
drcle  to  the  lake  of  MoBnitz,  and  had  his  reserves 
at  the  abbey  of  Baygem  in  the  rear.  All  day 
long  Napoleon  watched  the  enemy  with  an  eagle 
eye,  as  by  crowding  the  heights  of  Pratzen 
with  their  glittering  masses  they  endeavored  to 
conceal  their  genial  movements  around  his 
front,  in  order  to  attack  his  right  wing  in  over- 
whelming fcxrce.  But,  when  the  sun  set,  he  was 
assured  that  he  had  them  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand ;  and,  as  was  his  wont,  he  rode  through 
his  camp  addressing  his  men  with  those  words 
of  fire,  which  none  knew  so  well  to  utter,  and 
dictated  one  of  those  magical  proclamations, 
which,  if  they  appear  to  us,  when  read  in  the 
closet,  wordy  and  bombastic,  stirred  the  souls 
of  his  soldiers,  and  rendered  them  invincible. 
Daring  the  ni^t,  which  was  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  his  coronation,  the  soldiery,  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  excitement, 
celebrated  the  event  by  making  huge  bonfires 
of  the  straw  of  their  bivouacs  and  the  wood  of 
their  huts,  and  the  hours  of  darkness  were  spent 
in  tomults  of  Joy^nd  amid  the  anticipations  of 
certain  victory.  When  the  sun  rose,  bright  and 
doadless,  thi^  "sun  of  Austerlitz,"  which  so 
often  funiished  Napoleon  with  a  theme  for  his 
bold  and  sublime  apostrophes,  the  ruin  of 
the  enemy  was  apparent  to  all  eyes.  The 
heights  of  Pratzen,  the  key  of  their  posi- 
tion, were  utterly  deserted,  and  their  huge  and 
massy  divisions  were  toiling  in  columns  of 
march,  around  the  whole  front  of  the  concen- 
trated French  semicircle,  intent  on  turning  the 
right  wing  of  Napoleon,  who  had  only  to  launch 
oat  masses  in  m  directions,  like  radii  from  a 
common  centre,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  flank,  and  at  the  utmost  disadvantage,  on  all 
points  simultaneously.  It  appeared  as  if  no  num- 
ber, no  severity  of  defeats^  could  teach  the  allies, 
that  they  were  dealing  with  one  in  whose  pres- 
ence to  make  one  fidse  move  was  to  be  annihi- 
lated. The  marshals  saw  the  advantage,  and 
besought  the  emperor  to  give  the  .signal  for 
action  without  delay.  But  his  keener  eye, 
while  it  saw  all  that  they  saw,  perceived 
that  the  decisive  moment  was  not  yet.  The 
half-committed  blunder  might  possibly  have 
been  retrieved,  and  he  waited.  *^When  the 
enemy  is  making  a  fitlse  movement,  gentlemen, 
we  must  take  care  not  to  interrupt  him.  We 
will  wait  20  minutes.^'  Before  that  time  had 
elapsed,  the  fiiulty  movement  was  complete; 
the  roar  of  the  Russian  guns  was  heard  from 
the  extreme  French  left ;  and  an  aide-de-camp 
galloped  up,  with  tidings  that  Davoust  was 
hard  pressed  in  the  village  of  Sokolnitz.    "  Now 


is  the  time,"  said  Napoleon,  ordering  his  mar- 
shals to  their  posts,  and  to  commence  the  at- 
tack on  all  points ;  while,  mounting  his  horse, 
he  exclaimed,  ^^  Soldiers,  the  enemy  has  impru- 
dently exposed  himself  to  your  blows,  we  shall 
finish  the  war  with  a  clap  of  thunder  I"  And 
so  it  was.  Soult's  centre  instantly  forced,  car- 
ried, and  held  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  in  spite 
of  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  Kolowrat  and 
Kutusoff  to  retake  it  Bernadotte  and  Lannes, 
simultaneously,  fell  on  the  Russian  right,  taking 
it  utterly  by  surprise ;  and,  although  the  Aus- 
trian cuirassiers  in  that  quarter,  and  the  Rus- 
sian cuirassiers  of  the  imperial  guard,  led  by 
Gonstantine  in  person,  in  the  centre,  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  day,  and,  for 
awhile,  were  successftil,  so  soon  as  the  French 
reserves  of  the  imperial  guard  came  up,  under 
Rapp  and  BessiSres,  all  was  over.  The  centre 
was  pierced  through,  and  driven  completely  off 
the  field,  in  confusion.  The  carnage  and  dis- 
order were  hideous;  and,  to  increase  both,  the 
icy  surface  of  the  frozen  morasses  and  lakes, 
across  which  the  fugitives  were  attempting  to 
escape,  broke,  partly  from  the  weight  of  the 
artillery  and  the  pressure  of  the  columns,  part- 
ly from  the  effect  of  the  French  shells  bursting 
under  it ;  and  above  2,000  men  perished  in  the 
waters.  Meantime,  with  characteristic  obsti- 
nacy, Davoust,  though  sore  pressed  on  the 
French  riffht,  had  held  out,  until,  the  Russian 
centre  and  ri^ht  being  annihilated,  or  pushed 
off  the  field,  Napoleon  directed  Soult,  from  the 
victorious  centre,  and  all  the  reserves  of  the 
imperial  guard,  to  wheel  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Russian  left,  which  had  been  thus  far  success- 
ful. It  was  a  portion  of  this  force  which,  while 
endeavoring  to  reopen  its  communication  with 
its  own  centre,  perished  in  the  frozen  lakes,  as 
Just  related.  The  ruin  of  the  whole  army  was 
now  complete;  and  the  last  stroke  was  the 
breaking  of  Murat^s  cavalry,  and  the  infantry 
of  Suchet,  into  the  retreating  masses  of  this 
last  force,  dislodging  it  from  the  road  to  01- 
mutz,  and  capturing  all  its  artillery  and  baggage. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  was  immense ;  above  10,- 
000  men  were  left  on  the  field;  above  20,000 
were  prisoners;  186  guns,  400  caissons,  and  45 
standiu-ds  were  the  trophies  of  the  battle.  Its 
fruits  were  the  close  of  the  campaign;  the 
peace  of  Presburg;  the  subjugation,  for  the 
moment,  of  aU  northern  Europe ;  and  the  death 
of  William  Pitt,  who  died,  almost  broken- 
heartedj  at  the  apparent  failure  of  all  his  efforts. 
Austerhtz  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  Napo- 
leon's greatest  victories,  and  the  strongest  proof 
of  his  surpassing  military  genius ;  for  although 
the  errors  of  the  allies  were  doubtless  its  pri- 
mary cause,  the  coup  cPcdl  which  detected  the 
blunder,  the  patience  which  abided  its  time  for 
the  completion,  the  decision  which  struck  the 
crushing  blow,  and  the  lightning  swiftness 
which  consummated  the  ruin,  were  beyond 
praise,  almost  beyond  admiration.  Austerlitz 
was  a  muracle  of  strat^y,  and  will  not  be 
forgotten  until  wars  have  ceased  to  be. 
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AUSTIN,  a  oomily  of  Texas;  area.  960 
Bqoare  miles.  It  is  travened  by  the  Brazos 
river,  whioh  is  navigable  by  steamboats  dariDg 
high  water.  The  soil  is  fertile,  ezoept  in  the 
8.  E.,  where  it  is  poor  and  sandy.  Capital, 
Belleville.  In  1850  the  productions  were  120 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,474  of  rye  and  oats, 
149,280  of  Indian  corn,  40,852  of  potatoes,  855 
tons  of  hay,  and  98,412  pounds  of  butter. 
Pop.  6,699,  of  whom  4^806  are  free  and  2,294 

Bl&V68b 

AUSTIN,  the  capital  of  Texas,  seat  of  the 
courts  of  Travis  county,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Colorado  river,  280  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Gal- 
veston, with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Colo- 
rado, navigable  in  the  winter  by  steamboats. 
The  environs  of  Austin  are  highly  picturesque. 
It  contains  the  state  and  county  buldings,  and 
8  new^aper  offices.  Here  the  supreme  court  is 
held  annually.  The  seat  of  government  was 
fixed  at  Austin  in  the  year  1844.    Pop.  8,000. 

AUSTIN,  JoNATHAK  LoBuro,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  Boston,  Jan. 
2, 1748,  died  Kay  10, 1826.  He  graduated  in 
1766,  was  a  merchant  and  secretary  of  the  board 
of  war  in  Massachusetts.  In  1777,  on  occasion 
of  being  sent  to  Paris  to  the  American  commis- 
sioners with  the  news  of  Burgovne's  capture, 
he  pnt  up  a  note  in  Dr.  Channqr^s  ohnroh  for  a 
prayer  for  a  safe  voyage.  The  doctor,  full  of 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  prayed  that  whatever 
might  become  of  the  young  man,  tne  packet 
might  arrive  safe.  He  remained  2  years  in 
Paris  as  Dr.  Franklin's  secretary.  He  also 
n>ent  2  years  in  England  as  agent  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  residing  in  the  &mily  of  Lord  Shel- 
bume.  On  his  return  in  May,  1779,  he  was 
liberally  rewarded  by  congress.  In  1780,  in  his 
passage  to  Spain  as  agent  of  the  state,  ne  was 
taken  and  carried  to  England.  He  afterward  held 
the  offices  of  state  secretary  and  treasurer  in 
Massachusetts,  and  died  universally  respected. — 
James  Tbxootbio,  son  of  the  preceding,  former 
attorney-general  of  Massachusetts,  bom  at  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  7, 1784,  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1802,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  law.  In  1806  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Elbridge  Gterry,  afterward  vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  He  rose  in  the  profession,  and  was 
attorney-general  of  the  state  from  1882  to  1848. 
Beside  numerous  contributions  to  the  Christian 
Examiner,  and  political  jonmals  in  Boston,  he 
has  published  several  orations  and  odier  similar 
literary  productions,  and  a  biography  of  Elbridge 
Gerry,  presenting  a  picture  of  the  hfe  of  the 
revolutionary  worthies. 

AUSTIN,  MosKs,  asonth-we8tempioneer,who 
obUuned  the  first  grant  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment for  the  formation  of  an  American  oolony  in 
Texas,  was  a  native  of  Durham,  Connecticut.  He 
led  an  adventurous  life,  engaged  in  lead-mining 
in  Virginia  and  Missouri,  through  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  where  he  commenced  operations 
about  1800.  He  entered  Texas,  and  reached  Bex- 
ar in  1820.  There  he  made  out,  and  had  ap- 
proved by  the  local  authoritiea  and  forwarded 


to  the  oommandant-goneral  at  Monterey,  an  ap- 
plication for  permisaon  to  colonize  800  fami- 
lies in  some  part  of  Texas.  Unable  to  remam 
for  an  answer,  he  set  out  on  his  retam  to  the 
Sabine  in  January,  1821.  Robbed  and  deserted 
in  that  unsettled  waste,  he  contrasted  a  serere 
cold  in  making  his  way  to  the  inhabited  puts 
of  Louisiana,  of  which  he  died  on  the  10th 
June  following.  The  application  he  had  sent 
on  was  successftal,  and  the  entnprise  prosecot- 
ed  by  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  in  wa  fooD* 
dation  of  the  town  of  Anstin,  now  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  Texas. 

AUSTIN,  Samitxl,  D.  D.,  preddent  of  the 
nniversity  of  Vermont,  was  bom  at  New  Ha- 
ven, Ct,  Oct.  7, 1760,  and  diedatGlastenbniy, 
Ct,  Dec.  4. 1880.  He  graduated  at  Tale  ool- 
lege  in  1788,  with  the  highest  honon,  and 
anier  studying  divinity  2  years,  was  ordaiDedas 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Fairhaven,  Ct  In 
1790  he  became  the  minister  of  the  first  Con- 
gregational society  in  Worcester,  aod  per- 
formed the  duties  of  this  station  for  25  yean, 
eigoyin^  the  warm  esteem  of  his  parisbioDen, 
and  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  In  1815 
he  accepted  me  presidency  of  the  university 
of  Vermont,  and  neld  that  office  for  6  yean. 
He  then  removed  to  Newport,  B.  L,  and  took 
charge  of  a  small  congregation  there,  bat  it 
the  end  of  4  years  his  health  fiuled,  and  ben- 
turned  to  Worcester.  Dnring  the  last  8  y^ 
of  his  life  his  reason  was  douded,  and  during 
a  great  part  of  the  time  he  was  plunged  in  a 
profound  melancholy,  amounting  at  times  to  an 
ecstasy  of  despair.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  are  a  ^Yiew  of  the  Ghoroh,^' and 
his  ^'Thedodcal  Essays."  He  also  published 
^  Letters  on  Baptism,"  examining  Meim*B  eev* 
en  sermons,  a  reply  to  Merrill's  twelve  ktten, 
and  a  nxunber  of  sermons. 

AUSTIN,  Sabah,  an  English  autboresa,  be- 
longing to  the  celebrated  Taylor  £unily  of  Nor* 
wi<m,  and  wife  of  John  Austin,  a  barrist«r  of 
London,  bom  about  the  oommencement  of  tiie 
present  century.  The  rank  which  has  bea 
won  by  Mrs.  Bomerville  in  the  hierarchy  of 
English  science,  by  Mrs.  Oaskell  and  10s 
Charlotte  Bronte  among  English  novelists,  m 
by  Mrs.  Browning  among  English  poets,  falnj 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Austan  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  female  intellect  of  England  in  ffi 
unportant  but  ill-cultivated  field  of  iiteratore. 
With  the  ^ception  of  WiUiam  Taylor,  of  Kor- 
wieh,  and  Thomas  Oarlyle,  no  English  writer 
has  done  such  good  service  as  Mrs.  An^^ 
introducing  the  finest  lypes  of  the  Gemttfl 
mind  to  the  knowledge  and  the  appreciation 
of  English  readers.  As  a  critic,  Mrs.  Aastffl 
has  not,  perhaps,  been  so  ooaspicnously  soo 
cessful  as  some  of  her  coadjutors,  but  « J 
translator  she  has  been  sltogether  nnriraliw 
in  her  own  age  and  oountxy.  Her  first  and 
most  remarkaUe  achievement  in  this  kind  vfi 
her  version  of  the  travels  of  Prince  Fq(^ 
Muskan,  published  under  the  title  of  ^*Th« 
Travels  or  a  German  Prince  in  Eugland."  ^ 
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though  the  person  of  tlie  prince  was  familiar 
to  many  members  of  the  society  of  London, 
and  his  name  to  all  the  polished  world  of  En* 
rope,  still  the  idiomatio  painting  and  fluent 
ease  of  the  English  translation  were  so  admi- 
rable that  for  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to 
persuade  many  cultivated  persons,  and  not  a 
few  critics,  thAt  the  work  was  not  the  compo- 
sition of  some  English  author,  after  the  manner 
of  those  *' Letters  of  Espriella,''  which  won  for 
Mr.  Sonthey  so  much  reputation  in  the  begp- 
ning  of  the  century.  The  first  work  which 
Mrs.  Austin  gave  to  the  world  under  her  own 
name  was  a  publication  in  8  volumes,  which 
appeared  in  1883,  and  was  entitled  *^  Charac- 
teristics of  Goethe.''  This  book  won  an  im- 
mediate and  lasting  success,  which  it  weU  de- 
eervedy  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  the 
Terpens  which  it  contained,  but  for  the  quiet 
and  courageous  earnestness  with  which  the 
author  assumed  less  the  indication  than  the 
assertion  of  the  worth  and  power  of  Goethe, 
at  a  dme  when  G^ermany  and  Germanism  were 
still  the  terror  of  the  standard  authorities  in 
English  literature.  Mrs.  Austin  has  since  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Bankers  ^'History  of  the 
Popes,"  a  "  Collection  of  Fragments  from  the 
German  Prose  Writers,"  composed  upon  the 
suit  of  a  friendly  critic  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Be- 
view,"  an  excellent  treatise  on  *^  Education," 
whicn  has  become  an  authority  on  the  specinc 
themes  with  which  it  deals,  "  Sketches  of  Ger- 
many from  1760  to  1814,"  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  ^  Story  without  an  End."  As  a  singular- 
ly Industrious,  refined,  thoughtful,  and  accurate 
writer,  directing  all  her  energies  to  the  positive 
improvement  of  the  taste  and  elevation  of  the 
»sthe1ic  criterions  of  her  country,  Mrs.  Austin 
has  done  for  England  hardly  less  than  was  done 
by  Madame  de  Stadl  for  France  and  Europej 
and  though  her  fame  can  never  rival  that  of  the 
versatile  daughter  of  Keeker,  her  infiuence  will 
long  continue  to  be  fdt  in  English  literature  and 
life,  and  always  for  good. 

AUSTIN,  Stephbbt  F.,  founder  of  the  first 
American  colony  in  Texas,  and  son  of  Moses 
Austin,  died  Dec.  2T,  1886.  Setting  out  from 
Katchitochea,  July  5,  1821,  to  follow  up  the 
grant,  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  colony, 
previously  issued  to  his  father,  he  went  to  the 
cit^  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  specially  confirmed 
Feb.  18, 1823.  By  it  he  was  clothed  with  al- 
most absolute  power  over  the  colonists,  and 
only  obliged  to  report  to  the  captain-generaL 
The  colony,  since  become  Austin,  the  capital  of 
Texaa,  of  which  he  selected  the  site  ^r  a 
carefiu  reconnoitring  of  the  country,  had  been 
previously  organized  by  him  upon  tne  basis  of 
giving  to  eadi  man  640  acres  of  land,  820  for 
a  wife,  160  for  each  child,  and  80  acres  for  each 
slave — ^and  the  immigrants  being  made  up  in 
great  part  of  young  unmarried  men,  he  induced 
them  to  unite  in  pairs,  making  one  of  them  the 
head  of  the  faouly  thus  constituted,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  fsunilies,  which  singular 
arrangement  is'said  to  have  resulted  to  the  sat- 


isfaction of  an  concerned.  Their  great  trouble 
was  with  the  Indians,  who,  in  large  bands  of 
different  tribes,  roamed  over  the  fertile  plains, 
armed  with  bows  of  the  length  of  a  man,  and 
so  strong  that  few  Americans  could  string  them, 
and  whose  arrows  flew  with  an  unerring  speed, 
which  made  them  a  match  for  tJie  rifles  of  the 
settlers.  Nevertheless,  the  colony  prospered, 
and,  being  accompanied  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  similar  associations,  promoted  an  influx  of 
Americans  to  such  an  extent  that  they  met 
March  1,  1838,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Mexican  population,  in  a  convendon  to  form  a 
constitution  for  the  as  yet  Mexican  state  of 
Texas.  Austin  was  one  of  the  delegates  chosen 
to  carry  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the 
central  government  at  Mexico,  and  obtain  its 
ratification.  The  delays  and  mquent  revolu- 
tions at  Mexico  leading  him  to  despair  of  ever 
bring^g  his  commission  to  a  dose,  he  addressed 
a  letter,  Oct.  2,  1833,  to  the  municipality  of 
Bexar,  and  through  them  to  the  people  of  Texas, 
recommending  a  union  of  all  l^e  municipalities 
to  provide  against  the  consequences  of  a  proba- 
ble refusal  of  their  applications  by  organizing  a 
state  under  the  Acta  comtiPutioa  of  May  7. 
1824.  This  letter  was  immediately  transmitted 
from  Bexar  to  the  supreme  government,  by 
whom,  its  contents  not  fsdling  to  be  considered 
treasonable,  an  express  was  despatched  after 
Austin,  and  he  was  arrested  on  his  way  from 
SaltiUo,  taken  back  to  Mexico,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Here  he  remained  for  8  months,  de- 
prived even  of  the  light  of  day,  until  released 
by  Santa  Anna,  who  had  meantime  arrived  at 
the  head  of  afEkirs,  and  who  continued  to  hold 
him  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  the  good  behavior 
of  Texas.  The  commission  with  which  he  was 
charged  was  brought  before  a  select  council, 
Santa  Anna  presiding ;  and  alUiough  the  deci- 
sion was  against  the  separation  of  Texas  from 
Ooahmla  and  the  formation  of  a  new  state,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  Dec.  2, 1884,  to  the  people  of 
Texas,  expressing  confidence  in  the  policy  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  recommending  quiet  and  har- 
mony with  Mexico.  There  he  was  detained 
until  Sept.  1835,  and  on  his  return  was  wel* 
comed  by  all  parties.  Finding  the  condition  of 
the  country  so  different  from,  what  he  had  been 
led  to  suppose,  confiision  and  insecurity  having 
swallowed  up  all  the  functions  of  government 
he  immediate!  V  took  part  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  which  had  been  forming  in  his  absence, 
and,  after  the  first  affair  at  Gonzales,  Oct.  2. 
was  put  in  command  of  their  littie  army,  and 
undertook  at  once  the  work  of  driving  the 
Mexicans  out  of  Texas.  His  first  act  was  to 
send  into  eastern  Texas  for  Gen.  Houston  and 
the  Redlanders,  his  second  to  invite  the  con- 
sultation of  San  Felipe,  the  only  existing  em- 
blem of  civil  government  among  the  setUers,  to 
take  up  their  quarters  with  the  arm^.  On 
Houston^s  arrival,  Austin  offered  to  resign  the 
command  in  his  favor,  as  being  more  accus- 
tomed to  military  pursuits,  which  the  former 
entirely  declined.     He  was,    however,   soon 
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elected  to  that  post,  in  Not.  1885,  and  Anstin 
aDpointed  a  commissioner  to  the  United  States. 
Thia  was  before  the  Texan  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  liis  arrival 
at  New  Orleans,  and  the  information  of  the 
nnion  of  Santa  Anna  with  the  federal  party  for 
the  invasion  of  Texas,  that  he  was  brought  to 
the  point  of  recommending  gnch  a  measure. 
In  this  country  he  acted  with  pmdence  and 
patience,  and  was  very  snccessfol  in  preparing 
the  public  mind  and  improving  its  disposition 
for  the  independence  and  annexation  of  the 
new  republic.  On  his  first  coming  he  issued 
an  address  at  Louisville,  which  set  forth  at- 
tractively the  claims  of  Texas,  and  in  a  wide 
circulation  could  not  Ml  to  produce  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  among  a  people  of  the  same  blood« 
He  even  writes  from  New  Orleans,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Washington.  June  16, 1886,  that  but 
for  the  want  of  official  documents  upon  which 
to  make  a  formal  demand,  he  might  even  then 
have  obtained  the  official  recognition  of  her  in- 
dependence. He  reached  Texas  in  July,  and 
while  still  engaged  in  zealous  negotiations  to 
that  end,  was  removed  by  death  in  December. 
He  died  amid  universal  esteem  and  recognition 
of  his  patriotic  services.  All  honors  were  paid 
his  remains,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  honorable  of  the  founders 
of  Texan  prosperity.  A  biography  of  Austin  is 
said  to  be  in  preparation  by  Gen.  M.  B.  Lamar. 
(See  Yoakum^s  "  History  of  Texas,"  New  York, 
18660 

Australasia,  one  of  the  S  geographical 
divisions  of  Oceanica,  lying  S.  and  S.  E.  from 
Asia,  extending  from  the  equator  to  lat.  4T^  S., 
and  from  long.  111°  to  188^  E.,  and  comprising 
the  islands  and  archipelagos  embraced  within 
those  boundaries,  of  which  the  large  continental 
island  of  Australia  is  the  nucleus.  The  name 
was  formerly  given  indefiniteljr  to  all  the  lands 
lying  S.  of  the  Asiatic  contmeut.  The  land 
area  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Australasia 
proper  is  about  8,500,000  8(}.  miles,  and  the  pop- 
ulation, including  the  aboriginal  mbes,  may  be 
estimated  at  2,600,000. 

AUSTRALIA,  or  Nbw  Holland,  a  vast  island 
in  the  southern  ocean.  In  size  it  approaches  the 
proportion  ot  a  continent,  comprising  an  esti- 
mated area  of  8,000,000  sq.  miles,  or  only  one- 
sixth  less  than  that  of  Europe.  Its  coast  line  em- 
braces a  cu-cuit  of  8,000  mues.  It  extends  from 
lat.lO°  48'  S.  to  89^  S.,  and  from  long.  IW  E.  to 
168°  E.  The  Australian  group  was  formerly  in- 
cluded by  most  geographers  in  the  equatori^  ar- 
chipelago, of  wMch  Australia,  or  New  Holland, 
was  considered  the  largest  island.  Although  the 
contiguity  of  Cape  York,  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  Australia,  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Pa- 

Eua,  as  well  as  the  ethnographv  of  the  races  in- 
abiting  the  two  islands,  would  point  to  a  com- 
mon aboriginal  stock,  there  seems  no  satisfacto- 
ry reason  for  extending  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  group  beyond  New  Guinea  and  the  small 
islands  to  the  east.  The  western  islands  of  the 
Indian  archipelago  are  inhabited  by  men  of  the 


Malay  type,  and  the  fauna  is  essentiaKy  distinct 
in  the  2  regions,  marsupials  being  the  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Australian  group,who9e  ap- 
pearance in  the  acyacent  islands  of  the  archipela- 
go is  altogether  exceptional ;  while^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  animals  which  abound  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Indian  archipelago  are  wholly  wanting 
in  Australia.    Not  less  marked  is  the  distinction 
between  the  flora  of  the  2  geographical  divi- 
sions, except  that  in  the  northern  part  of  Aus- 
tralia, situated  in  the  tropics,  some  seeds  and 
plants  which  have  been  borne  by  the  winds  and 
currents  from  other  shores  have  taken  root  and 
form  part  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
region. — ^The  geography  of  Australia  is  still  al- 
most unknown,  notwithstanding  the  attention 
which  the  great  island  has  received  daring  the 
last  few  years.    The  line  of  coast  was  surveyed 
and  its  indentations  mapped  out  by  Flinders  and 
other  commanders,  in  tne  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury.   The  general  features  of  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  regions  to  a  distance  of  some  800 
or  400  miles  from  the  coast  have  been  ascer- 
tained, but  the  northern  coast  has  •  been  lit- 
tle explored.     North-eastern  and  western  Aus- 
tralia are  somewhat  better  known;  but  the 
great  central  regions  are  at  present  a  blank  in 
our  maps,  their  character  being  the  subject 
merely    of    speculative    approximation.     Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  penetrated  as  far  as  long.  140^. 
The  lamented  Leichardt  traversed  the  interior 
from  MoretoB  bay  on  the  E.  to  Port  Essington 
in  the  N.,  but  his  murder  by  the  blacks  disap- 
pointed the  great  hopes  which  had  been  form- 
ed for  his  projected  Journey  from  Sydney  to 
Swan  river,  directly  through  the  terra  incognita. 
The  opinions  of  Stuart^  Oxley,  Mitchell,  and 
others,  who  have  made  any  progress  toward 
the  exploration  of  central  Australia  are,  that  it 
consists  of  a  succession  of  vast  arid  plains,  giv- 
ing rise  to  Uie  hot  winds  which  blow  from  that 
direction  in  the  summer,  and  of  a  succession 
of  immense  swamps  when  flooded  by  the  win- 
ter r^ns,  for  whose  outlet  there  are  no  water- 
courses.   This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  charac- 
ter of  that  part  of  the  country  which  they  had 
traversed.    But  the  light  thrown  upon  the  un- 
known African  interior  by  the  accounts  of  re- 
cent travellers  and  explorers,  and  the  dissipa- 
tion of  numerous  unfounded  co^iectures,  teach 
US  to  look  very  doubtfully  on  the  theories  re- 
specting  centriJ  Australia,  based  as  they  are 
on  very  slender  materials.    The  knowledge  we 
already  possess,  acquired  within  certain  limits 
of  the  seaboard,  certainly  justifies  an  opinion  as 
to  the  peculiar  uniformity  which  distinguishes 
Australia.    A  glance  at  the  map  shows  umform- 
ity  in  the  unbroken  coast  line.    The  great  golf 
of  Carpentaria  in  the  north ;  King  sound,  Ham- 
elin  bay,  and  Freycinet  harbor  on  the  west; 
Spencer  and  St.  Vincent  gulfe  and  Port  Philip 
bay,  on  tiie  south,  are  the  only  important  in- 
dentationa     The  aborigines  are  of  one  type- 
black,  with  long,  wavy  hair,  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  negro.    The  same  want  of  variety 
marks  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.    The 
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same  qlasses  and  genera  that  are  fbnnd  at  Syd- 
ney, on  the  east  coast,  are  fonnd  2,800  miles  oti^ 
at  Swan  river,  on  the  west,  the  onlv  obange  be- 
ing in  the  number  of  the  individaals. — ^The 
Australian  mountain  ranges  extend  throughout 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  south  Austra- 
lia.   Not  only  are  there  continuous  ranges,  but 
the  coontry  is  covered  with  lofty  bluffs  and 
bold  masses,  probably  forming  parts  of  one 
chain,  though  cropping  out  at  very  wide  inter- 
vals.    The  ranges  commence  at  Wilson^s  prom- 
ontory, the  extreme  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
continent,  at  which  point  they  make  an  angle 
whose  sides  run  due  N.  and  W.    The  distance 
of  the  range  running  K  from  the  sea  varies 
from  60  to  150  miles.   The  ranges  are  called  the 
Blue  mountains,  the  Liverpool  range,  and  the 
Woolongong  mountains,  or  Australian  Alps. 
Some  of  the  highest  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
as  well  as  others  in  the  Liverpool  range,  attain 
the  height  of  6,600  feet  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  colony  of  Victoria  the  ranges  run  £.  and 
W.,  and    are  known  by   a  variety   of  local 
names.      The  Stanley  ranges  divide  south  Aus- 
tralia from  Victoria.    Gipps's  land,  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Victoria,  is  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict^ harboring  great  droves  of  wild  cattle,  and 
unexplored  except  by  an  occasional  stockman. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  into  which  the  colo- 
nies have  been  thrown  of  late  years  have  check- 
ed the  progress  of  inquiry  into  their  general  ge- 
Oj?raphy,  although   particular   localities  have 
been  ezplored.--Oount  Strzelecki,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  indefatigable  of  modem 
scientific  travellers,  has  given  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  a  5  years'  exploration  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
From  his  admirable  work  we  abridge  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  New 
South   Wales:     "From  the  eastem  side  the 
shore  line  is  generally  composed  of  an  undulat- 
ing country,  richly  wooded,  and  gradually  rises 
westward  until  it  spreads  into  a  centre  ground 
of  verdant,  round-topped  hills  and  ridges ;  be- 
yond these  is  high  land  broken  by  pe&s.     Li 
lat.  80*»  (the  western  part  of  New  South  Wales) 
a  granitic  chain  divides  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Peel  and  Hastings.    Further  south  one  of  its 
eastem  spurs  of  porphyry  divides  the  Manning 
from  the  Hunter.    This  part  of  the  chain  is 
called  Liverpool  ranges,  and  is  crowned  by  sev- 
eral peaks  of  greenstone,  whose  naked  tops  rise 
to  4,700  feet.    Of  these  Mt  Oxlev  and  Mt.  Mc- 
Arthur  are  the  chief.    Westward  of  these  the 
chain  turns  suddenly  to  the  S.  £.,  and  a  little 
after  S.  W.    At  CullenbuUenthe  chain  is  gran- 
itic and  throws  off  a  remarkable  basaltic  spur 
to  the  eastward,  the  ramifications  of  which  ren- 
der all  that  sandstone  locality  conunonly  called 
Blue  mountains  difficult  of  exploration.    The 
mountains  here  attain  an  altitude  of  from  2,400 
to  4,050  feet,  and  between  the  ranges  are  yawn- 
ing chasms,  deep  winding  gorges,  and  frightful 
precipices.    These  stupendous  rents  are  endosed 
between  gigantic  walls  of  a  sandstone  rock. 
Everywhere  the  descent  into  the  deep  recess  is 


full  of  danger,  and  the  issue  almost  impractica- 
ble. From  the  Blue  mountains  proceeding  S. 
W.,  the  chain  is  composed  of  sienite  and  gran- 
ite.— We  now  come  on  the  Honeysuckle  ranges, 
the  mean  elevation  of  whose  greenstone  crest  is 
4,060  feet.  Twenty-five  miles  beyond,  it  attains 
an  elevation  of  4,600  feet,  and  its  character  al- 
ters. The  richly  wooded  greenstone  tops  are 
exchanged  for  barren,  fantastic  peaks  of  sienite. 
A  s^ur  of  basalt  shoots  off  in  a  northward  di- 
rection for  120  mUes,  and  separates  the  Mao- 
quarrie  from  the  Abercromby.  The  chcun  itself 
now  assumes  in  the  S.  W.  bend  a  more  rounded 
and  wooded  aspect,  which  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George  again  alters.  Here  a  westerly  spur  of 
serpentine  and  porphyries  divides  the  tributaries 
of  the  Murrumbidgee  from  those  of  tlie  Lachlan« 
Further  on,  beyond  Lake  Bathurst,  another  spar 
branches  off  to  the  north-east  and  stretches  over 
Camden  and  Cumberland,  exhibiting  the  most 
picturesque  and  the  most  savage  scenes.  Sixty 
miles  further  south  the  chain  becomes  bolder. 
Its  greenstone  and  sienitic  crest  assumes  the 
appearance  of  Alpine  table-land,  at  times  rises 
and  breaks  into  sharp-edged  summits,  capped 
here  and  there  by  snow  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer. The  surveyor  now  advances  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  the  spurs  on  either  side  of  the  main 
ridge  preparing  him  by  their  precipitate  and  in- 
tricate character  for  tiie  countrv  he  is  about  to 
traverse.  M t.  Kosdnsko,  the  chief  peak  of  this 
range,  is  6,600  feet  high,  and  the  view  from  its 
summit  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world.  On  the  westward  side  is  the  gorge,  al- 
most perpendicular  from  the  verge  of  the  cone, 
and  8,000  feet  deep,  with  the  sources  of  the  Mur- 
ray, whose  waters  flow  through  beautiful  val- 
leys, displaying  scenery  to  be  compared  only 
with  tiiat  seen  among  the  European  Alps. 
From  Mt.  Kosciusko  the  chain  still  trends  south- 
west, and  maintains  the  same  bold  character, 
though  of  diminished  height.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  whole  region  hence  to  westward 
IB  narrow,  almost  impassable,  gullies  and  thick 
underbrush*  Eastward  is  a  fine  country  of 
beautifrd  slopes  and  valleys,  richly  watered,  and 

Presenting  fine  sites  for  farms  and  country  resi- 
ences.  From  Mt  Gisbome  the  eye  t^es  in 
Gipps^s  land  like  an  amphitheatre  walled  in  by 
lony  and  picturesque  mountain  scenery  on  the 
N.  E.  to  8.  W.,  and  on  the  S.  E.  open  to  the 
sea.  Proceeding  S.  we  arrive  at  Wilson's  prom- 
ontory, where  the  continental  range  encounters 
the  sea,  rising  in  a  chain  of  rocks  and  islands 
from  the  ocean  as  it  crosses  to  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  most 
prominent  and  striking  features  of  this  outline 
consist  in  the  mineral  masses  which  form  the 
dividing  range,  composed  of  granite,  sienite,  hy- 
alomiotite,  protogine,  quartz-rock,  petiosilex, 
porphyry,  serpentinous  hornblende,  and  augi- 
tic  rocks ;  partly  in  the  character  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  of  siliciouS)  calcareous,  argiUa- 
oeous,  aluminous,  and  bituminous  character, 
which  are  confined  to  the  eastem  and  western 
talus  of  that  range,  resting  on  it  either  in  a  ver- 
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tioal,  inoHned,  or  horizontal  position.  Its  main 
phenomena  are  referable  to  epochs  of  terrestrial 
reyolntioDs;  some  relating  to  periods  marked 
by  a  partial  qniesoence  and  the  depoution 
of  sedimentary  rooks  j  some  to  perceptible 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  organic  life 
inhabiting  the  sea;  some  others,  again,  to 
catastrophes  which  swept  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  all  its  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom."— There  is  a  general  deficiency  of 
surface  water  in  Australia.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  rivers  are  all  ponds,  and  the  lakes 
all  swamps,  and  the  saying  is  not  without  reason. 
In  the  summer,  from  long  droughta  and  from 
the  great  evaporation  under  a  sun  widch  often 
exceeds  180""  F.,  the  lakes,  formed  only  by  the 
winter  rains,  dry  up.  and  the  traveller  is  sur- 
prised on  being  informed  that  an  expanse  of 
thick  black  mud  or  rank  herbage  is  a  lake. 
The  small  rivers  disappear  in  like  manner, 
forming  a  long  chain  of  ponds  and  water  holes 
varying  in  depth  with  the  aridity  of  the  season. 
The  larger  rivers  are  liable  to  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  volume  from  the  same  cause,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  tributary  streams.  A 
river  of  respectable  size  issues  mil  grown  from 
the  hiUs,  and  after  a  course  of  many  miles,  ends 
in  a  dead  level,  where  its  course  ceases.  The 
Tiachlan.  Darling,  Murrumbidgee  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  Murray,  which  runs  from  K  S.  Wales 
to  Adelaide,  the  Glenelg,  6oulbum,Tarra-Tarra| 
and  Plenty,  in  Victoria,  are  permanent  streams. 
The  Murray,  taking  its  rise  in  the  AustreJian 
Alps,  in  the  S.  £.  comer  of  Australia,  runs  its 
oourse  of  1,000  miles  and  enters  the  sea  near 
Adelaide  by  a  very  narrow  mouth,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  impeded  by  a  bar.  In  1839,  Oapt. 
Sturt  boated  the  greater  part  of  the  Murray, 
but  its  extent  and  capabilities  were  unknown 
until  by  the  individual  enterprise  of  Capt 
Oadell  a  small  steam  vessel  was  got  over  tne 
bar  at  Adelaide,  in  which  he  proceeded  up  the 
river  and  demonstrated  that  a  noble  stream  of 
1,000  miles,  and  navigable  for  nearly  its  whole 
length,  ran  through  the  finest  districts  of  the 
continent  from  the  interior  to  the  sea.  The 
Darling,  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  rising 
in  the  raziges  of  the  Moreton  Bay  district,  the 
Murrumbidgee,  and  its  affluent,  the  Laohlan,  all 
swell  the  stream  of  the  Murray. — ^The  geologi- 
cal structure  of  Australia  has  been  hitherto  but 
imperfecth-  determined.  Inquiries  on  all  topics 
of  scientific  interest,  save  those  which  bore  on 
the  question  of  gold,  were  for  a  time  suspended ; 
notwithstanding  the  presence  on  the  spot  of 
many  men  of  well-known  fitness  and  capacity 
to  investigate  and  determine  all  such  subjects. 
The  comparatively  recent  geological  formation 
of  Australia  is,  however,  generally  accepted. 
The  analogy  between  its  stratification  and  that 
of  the  old  world  is  uncertain.  We  meet  with 
granite,  old  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and  coal, 
but  the  relations  of  these  several  formations 
are  as  yet  unascertained.  Recent  igneous  action 
on  the  surface  is  apparent,  and  the  immense 
bowlders  of  rusty  iron  stone  honey-combed  with 


small  holes,  and  scattered  all  over  the  ooofi- 
nent  from  the  sea-beach  to  the  £ur  interior,  pie- 
sent  a  singular  feature.  Granite,  limestone,  and 
sandstones,  are  found  evezywhere.  An  exces- 
sively hard  blue  stone  is  quarried  near  Mel- 
bourne, splitting  off  in  irregular  fragments  like 
flint,  and  bearing  aU  the  marks  of  snifaoe  igneou 
action. — ^The  chmate  throu^^ont  Australia  is 
generally  favorable  to  European  conatitati<Hi& 
In  its  dryness  it  most  nearly  resembles  that  of 
Spain,  it  is  li^le  to  severe  droughts,  and  to 
extraordinary  transitions  of  temperature.  Fsfls 
in  the  mercury  of  20'',  to  80^  F.,  and  sometimes 
40^,  in  half  an  hour,  are  common  on  the  coast,  es- 
pecially in  the  summer ;  and  comparing  the  read- 
ing of  the  thermometer  in  the  sun  at  noon,  witJi 
the  same  at  midnight,  a  variation  of  99°  in 
the  12  hours  has  been  observed.  The  tempera- 
ture of  a  thermometer  in  the  shade  which  gives 
a  range  of  from  50°  to  96^,  affords  a  very  imide- 
quate  idea  of  the  heat,  and  of  its  effect  upoo 
£uropeans.  The  heat  is  often  equal  to  that  of 
a  vertical  sun,  120°  being  no  uncommon  height 
of  the  thermometer;  a  traveller  (William 
Howitt^  has  even  stated  his  experience  at  189°. 
This  is  in  the  settled  country.  Leichardt  sget^ 
of  120°  in  the  shade  in  the  interior.  The 
causes  of  these  sudden  changes  may  be  found 
in  the  change  of  the  wind.  The  north  winds 
coming  from  the  interior,  and  bearing  on  their 
breath  the  fiery  heat  of  the  burnt  up  o^itial 
plains,  bring  down  to  the  coast  the  exhaosUng 
influences  of  a  simoom;  and  when  the  sea- 
breeze  sets  in  loaded  with  moisture,  the  iall  in 
the  thermometer  is  almost  instantaneoos.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  great  heats  of  Au^ 
tralia  do  not  produce  the  enfeebling  effects  on 
the  constitution  which  are  observed  elsewhere, 
in  equally  warm  countries.  This  may  be 
doubted,  for  the  frame  of  native  bom  rea- 
dents  attains  maturity  at  an  age  earljr  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clunate,  and  aged  persons  are 
certainly  rare.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  there  are  numerous  causes  independent  (^ 
dimate  in  operation  at  present  which  are 
unfavorable  to  longevity  and  health.  There  are 
no  epidemic  diseases,  for,  although  diarzhoBa 
in  an  aggravated  shape  is  a  very  oommon 
malady,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  natiTe-boni 
are  particularly  liable  to  it— The  aborigines  ol 
Australia  are  of  a  distinct  raibe  from  that  in- 
habiting the  Indian  archipelago.  They  are 
found  only  in  the  Australian  ^ands,  in  New 
Guinea,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and 
the  Solomon  Islands.  The  New  Zealanders  are 
a  distinct  race  akin  to  the  inhabitants  of  Poly- 
nesia. The  Australians  are  black,  with  some 
slight  variety  of  shade  from  brown  black  to  fet 
They  have  curly  hair,  but  not  the  crisp  -wod  of 
the  negro.  Their  faces  are  well  developed, 
broad  at  the  base,  their  lips  less  protrading 
than  those  of  the  negro :  their  bodies  are  defi- 
cient in  muscularity  and  strength,  but  capable 
of  great  endurance.  They  have  usually  been 
stigmatized  as  the  ugliest  and  most  debased  of 
earth^s  inhabitants.    This  is,  however,  an  ex- 
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•ggeradon*  They  ar^  certainly  sop^rlor  in  ni^ 
tive  intelligenoe  to  the  Terra  del  Fnegans,  and 
they  oomprehend  and  adopt  European  habits 
wi^  ready  ease.  The  early  yoyagera,  howeyer, 
describe  them  as  ignorant  of  the  nse  of  fire^ 
and  as  not  bnilmng  hnts.  They  have  a 
wonderful  aptitade  in  climbing  trees,  taking 
hold  with  their  large  toes,  which  bv  practice 
and  nse  are  remarkably  prehensile  of  inequali- 
ties in  the  bark ;  sometimes  even  they  cat 
notches  as  they  ascend.  They  do  not  on 
a  march  make  hnts,  bnt  content  themselves 
with  a  strip  of  bark  or  a  large  bongh  as  a 
shelter  from  the  wind.  Whetiber  they  knew 
the  nse  of  fire  is  less  certain ;  they  now  kin* 
die  fires  by  rubbing  two  dry  BtXtia  togetheri 
an  art  common  among  savage  tribes,  and  not 
likely  to  have  been  communicated  by  civilized 
men.  Bnt  thev  fre^ently  eat  their  food  raw 
even  now ;  ana  their  cooking  is  performed  by 
making  a  hole  in  the  ground,  lighting  a  fire  in 
it,  and  putting  in  the  shun  animal,  covering 
it  with  earth  until  the  ^le  is  out,  when  it  is 
considered  sufficiently  cooked.  In  their  native 
wilds  they  go  entirely  naked ;  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  settlements  they  wear  sheepskins,  or  the 
blankets,  and  clothing  distributed  to  them 
by  the  settlers.  They  have  not  the  nse  of  the 
bow,  an  invention  indicating  some  degree  of 
refinement;  but  to  compensate  for  this,  they 
are  extraordinarily  expert  in  the  nse  of  the 
spear,  which  they  fling  70  or  80  yards  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  and  in  throwing  which  they 
make  nse  of  an  extra  piece  of  wood  to  give  in- 
creased leverage.  They  use  the  dub  or  waddy ; 
and  they  have  the  boomerang,  a  peculiar  mis^ 
sile,  resembling  a  double-edged  wooden  sword, 
bent  to  an  ellipse ;  on  beinf^  thrown  into  the  air 
it  strikes  the  ground  at  a  distance  and  rebounds 
toward  the  thrower.  The  use  of  so  novel  a 
projectile  which  in  the  hand  of  an  inexperienced 

Serson,  is  only  hurtfid  to  himself,  argues  some 
egree  of  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties* 
These  people  are  inclined  to  cannibalism,  not 
like  the  Fe^'eeans  as  matter  of  food,  but  as  a  re* 
suit  of  war.  The  several  tribes  are  engaged 
in  frequent  feuds  with  each  other,  principally 
in  reference  to  their  women.  Their  matri- 
monial usages  are  peculiar.  The  women  are 
few  in  number;  and  the  seniors  or  head^warriors 
of  the  tribe  practise  polygamy,  which  increases 
the  difficulty  the  younger  men  experience  in 
mating  themselves  to  their  liking.  Generally 
a  candidate  for  matrimony  obtains  a  wife  from 
his  neighbors.  Meeting  a  damsd  to  his  taste,  he 
knocks  her  down  with  his  waddy  and  carries 
her  off  to  his  home.  The  husband  tracks  tiie 
ravisher,  and  a  quarrel  is  the  result.  Their 
battles  are  comparatively  bloodless ;  tibey  take 
astonishingly  hard  knocks  on  their  heads  with- 
out permanent  harm.  A  single  combat  is  fought 
by  exchanging  blows  on  the  head,  until  the  com- 
batant who  fells  his  antagonist,  remains  the 
champion  of  the  field.  They  are  not  usually 
courageons  in  the  presence  of  the  whites^  but  in 
the  early  times  of  the  colony  they  frequently  ex* 


hibitdd  great  Mrtiluu^ty  in  their  attacks  on 
out-stations.  Their  temper,  though  pacific  and 
friendly,  is  not  invariably  so.  Borne  of  the 
tribes  beyond  the  Murray  are  reputed  to  be 
treacherous  and  bloodthirsty.  Their  numbers 
are  very  limited ;  80,000  is  the  highest  figure 
that  has  been  named,  and  even  this  is  probably 
very  much  over  the  present  mark.  Kum  has 
made  great  ravages  among  them.  They  are 
subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  attributable  to 
their  extremely  filthy  habits.  Their  religious 
opinions  are  simple ;  they  believe  in  a  good  and 
a  bad  spirit  They  must  have  some  normal 
ideas  of  a  soul,  inasmuch  as  since  the  white  oc- 
cupation of  the  country,  they  believe  that  white 
men  are  the  reanimated  souls  of  blacks.  Many 
endeavors  have  been  made,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fhlly,  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Gos* 
peL  Mr.  Threlkeld,  a  resident  of  New  South 
Wales,  has  been  particularly  assiduous  in  this 
matter ;  he  has  compiled  a  dictionary  of  their 
language,  and  has  even  translated  the  gospel  of 
St.  Luke  into  it.  All  the  colonial  governments 
keep  up  native  schools.  In  New  South  Wales 
a  black  police  was  formed,  whose  services  were 
very  valuable  in  tracking  depredators,  from  their 
native  sldll  in  following  a  trail.  In  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  where  the  natives  were  of  a  fiercer 
and  more  untamable  disposition  than  on  the 
main,  a  war  of  extermination  was  long  carried 
on  against  them  by  the  settiers,  until  the  govern- 
ment at  length  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in- 
stituted an  asylum  in  an  island  in  Bass's  Straits,  to 
which  the  blacks,  notwithstanding  their  wretch- 
edness, were  with  much  difficulty  induced  to 
go.  The  number  has,  even  under  the  infiuence 
of  kind  treatment,  gradually  diminished,  until 
of  all  the  aborigines  of  Van  Piemen's  Land, 
there  are  not  50  left.  Some  few  of  the  blacks 
are  occasionally  employed  as  stockmen  or 
shepherds ;  but  they  are,  like  all  savages,  averse 
to  regular  labor  of  any  kind,  ana  the  un- 
certainty of  their  services  prevents  their  gen- 
eral employment. — ^The  animal  life  of  Australia 
varies  widdy  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  gives  a  special  character  to  its  zoology.  The 
fierce  camivora  and  mighty  graminivorous  ani- 
mals, which  have  for  ages  peopled  the  forests  and 
deserts  of  the  old  world,  are  unknown  to  the 
tenantiess  plains  and  dense  bush  of  AustraliiL 
although  a  fos«l  elephant  has  been  discovered 
by  geologists.  The  camivora  are  few  in  num* 
her  and  fewer  in  species ;  the  chief  predatory 
animal  being  the  dingo  or  native  dog.  The 
domestic  character  of  this  animal  among  all 
nations  would  account  for  its  presence  among 
the  aborigines,  who  in  those  tranrits  from  New 
Guinea  by  which  in  all  probability  the  great 
island  was  first  peopled,  were  accompanied  by 
their  faithM  attendants.  The  dingoes  are  a 
very  inferior  breed  of  the  canine  archetype,  the 
shepherd's  dog;  their  bushy  tails  and  pricked 
ears  ^ve  them  a  resemblance  to  across  between 
the  fox  or  wolf^  and  they  hunt  in  packs,  making 
night  hideous  with  their  yells,  and  are  almost 
the  only  living  enemy  with  which  the  shepherd 
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bas  to  contend.  The  trouble  thej  glre  is  less 
in  the  murden  they  commit  than  in  the  panios 
they  cause  among  the  woollv  people.  A  flock 
of  2,000  or  8,000  sheep  vrUL,  on  the  alarm  of 
dingoes,  make  a  rash,  as  it  is  locally  termed, 
ana  in  the  confusion  the  weaklings  will  be 
trampled  down  and  smothered,  while  the  main 
body  spread  themselyea  over  miles  of  country, 
giving  the  flock-masten  and  their  shepherds 
prodigious  trouble  to  get  them  together  again. 
The  dingo  occasionaUy  ftumishes  sport  to  a 
^  scratch^*  pack  of  hounds  and  a  few  keen  sports- 
men ;  but  he  is  fast  disappeariuff  from  the  set- 
tled country;  poisoned  bait,  plentifully  dis- 
tributed, clears  the  sheep-runs  of  these  unwel- 
come visitors.  The  other  Australian  camivora 
are  marine  animals.  The  great  aoological  fiuni- 
lies,  the  ruminants  and  pachvdermata,  are 
wanting  to  Australia,  while  the  graminivo- 
rous mammals  are  represented  by  a  peculiar 
class  met  with  but  rarely  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  the  marsupialia,  ammals  with  pouoheS| 
the  dass  to  which  the  American  opossum  be- 
longs. In  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land 
there  are  more  than  100  distinct  species  of 
marsupials.  They  all  possess  the  same  general 
characteristics,  but  differ  in  size,  organization, 
and  habits  of  life.  The  kangaroo  macropus  is 
the  largest  of  alL  They  are  distinguished  by 
abort  fore  legs,  and  immensely  long  hind  legs. 
This  disproportion  causes  a  singuliur  mode  of 
progression,  consisting  of  a  series  of  leaps  on 
the  hinder  legs.  When  feeding,  they  rest  on 
the  fore  legs,  but  when  moving  rapidly  they 
make  great  jumps,  and  when  pressed  in  the 
chase  Siey  exhibit  an  astonishing  speed,  out- 
stripping the  fleet  and  powerful  dogs  with 
which  they  are  hunted,  their  stride  rivaling 
that  of  the  race-horse.  The  hind  legs,  armed 
with  8  long  daws,  are  formidable  weapons  of  de- 
fence, and  on  coming  to  dose  quarters,  a  stroke 
of  the  daw  will  rip  up  an  assailant  as  effect- 
ually as  a  boar's  tusk.  This  is  so  well  known  even 
to  me  dogs,  that  an  old  kangaroo  dog,  although 
of  great  power  and  courage,  will  not  hastily 
rush  in  upon  his  antagonist  at  bay,  but  watches 
his  opportunity  or  waits  assistance  before  seiz- 
ing him.  All  the  kangaroos  feed  together  and 
graze  on  the  plains,  or  feed  on  the  under  shoots 
of  the  young  trees — their  flesh  is  wholesome, 
and  resembles  venison.  The  tail,  which  is  both 
long  and  thick,  makes  a  soup  in  which  both 
natives  and  settlers  have  great  faith.  The  rock 
kangaroo  delights  in  rodcy  places.  The  wal- 
laby is  the  small  kangaroo  of  the  plains.  The 
opossums  (phalan(fen\  another  species,  live 
in  trees,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  ease  with 
which,  like  some  of  the  monkey  tribes,  they 
hang  to  the  branches  by  their  talk  and  swing 
themselves  from  one  branch  or  tree  to  another. 
Another  dass  of  the  same  species  are  the  flving 
opossums  {peUiuru»)f  the  peculiarity  of  whose 
conformation  is  a  membrane  extending  from  the 
hind  to  the  fore  legs,  which  gives  them  the 
power  of  supporting  themsdves  in  the  air,  and 
hdps  them  to  take  wide  leaps  fh>m  tree  to 


tree.     The  hairy  tails  (daiyurfu\  sometiiMs 
called  native  devils,  and  frequency  wild  cats, 
are  found  in  the  woods.    They  are  canuToroia 
marsupials.    They  resemble  pole  cats,  travers- 
ing the  trees  in  search  of  young  birds,  eggs,  sod 
smaller  animal&    The  thylacynus  is  a  preda- 
tory animal,  about  the  size  of  a  dog,  bat  re- 
sembliuff  a  large  weasel  in  figure.  It  is  noetD^ 
nal,  feeds  on  small  animals,  and  has  an  sffec^ 
for  young  lambs  and  poultrv.    There  are  fi^e 
species  of  rodentia,  resembling  the  rats  and 
mice  of  other  countries.    One,  the  hjdiDiiiTSt 
somewhat  resembles  the  beaver  in  its  size  aiid 
aquatic  habits.    The  most  anomalous  of  all  the 
animals  known  in  Australia  is  the  omiUiorhyii* 
chua  or  duck-billed  animal,  and  the  ecbidoa. 
The  echidna  is  covered  with  short  spines  or 
qniUs  like  a  hedge-hog,  is  a  burrowing  and  by- 
bernal  animal,  living  on  ants  and  ants'  eggs. 
The  omithorhynchus  is  a  viviparous  qoadraped 
It  is  aquatic,  living  at  the  bottom  of  pools,  on 
roots  and  water  insects,  and  enduea  with  a 
head  and  mouth  resembling  that  of  a  dock, 
which  enables  it  to  retain  its  bits  of  food  and 
to  n^ect  the  mud  and  gravel  with  which  ther 
are  mtermixed.     Aus&alia  furnishes  oopioos 
subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  ormth<^ 
gist.    Hawks,  eaglesi  and  owls  are  nmneroas, 
and  in  some  parts  almost  extirpate  the  smaller 
birds,  and  do  great  injury  to  young  lambs  and 
even  to  foals  and  calves.  The  parrots  and  pairo- 
quets  abound  everywhere,  and  their  plmnage 
is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy.    Doves  and 
pigeons  are  numerous.  Waterfowl,  wild  daeb, 
geese,  and  swans,  and  the  doable-snipe,  are  foimd 
in  countless  myriads  in  the  swamps  of  the  in- 
terior and  along  the  sea-shore.    Qaails  also  are 
very  numerous,  but  the  gallinaceous  birds  are 
wholly  deficient    The  emu,  a  large  bird  of  tie 
ostrich  kind,  the  pelican,  the  coreopsis  goo3& 
the   straw-necked    ibis,  the  bower  bird,  the 
bird  of  paradise,  and  a  magpie  or  crow,  an 
among  the  more  remarkable  birds.    The  rep- 
tiles are   not  very  numerous,  and  few  are 
noxious.    The  diamond  and  whip  snakes  are 
poisonous,  and  the  bite  of  the  large  black  siake 
IS  dangerous,  but  whether  from  the  heat  and 
irritation  or  from  venom  is  uncertain.    Of  the 
insects,  a  large  spider,  called  the  tarantalab; 
the  colonists,  is   decidedly  poisonous,  a  nd 
spider  is  also  poisonous ;  the  scorpions  and  ces* 
tipedes  are  also  poisonous,  and   the  ants,  if 
not  poisonous,  bite  very  severely.    Flies  are 
so  numerous  as  to  be  a  perfect  plague ;  the  sand 
fly  is  particularly  obnoxious  and  even  daDge^ 
ous  in  the  case  of  wounds  or  mere  hn'^ 
either  on  man  or  beast,  on  which  it  settles  is* 
stantly,  and  deposits  its  eggs,  which  in  a  fev 
hours  produce  grubs.    There  are  several  5[«- 
dee  of  ants,  some  of  which  are  of  great  eifl 
(an  inch  long),  and   bite  severdy.     Among 
them  the  soldier  ant  and  bull-dog  ant  are  con- 
spicuous for  size,  strength,  and  ferocity.  Th^ 
are  also  various  kinds  of  beetles.    Insects,  espe* 
cially  a  large  white  grub,  form  a  choice  article  of 
food  with  the  natives,  of  yfrhcm  it  may  be  gene' 
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rally  said  that  thej  are  hj  no  ttieaiis  hypercari- 
tical  in  the  ^[oality  of  their  food. — ^The  indige- 
nous vegetation  of  Anstralia  is  altogether  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  The  enoaijpti  and  acacias  are  the 
nniversal  forms  of  vegetaDle  life.  Some  natn- 
ralists,  indeed,  profess  to  have  remarked  trees 
of  similar  type  in  deltas  and  other  recently 
formed  allnvial  deposits,  which  would  seem  to 
add  a  link  to  the  chain  of  deductions  by  which 
the  comparatiyely  recent  formation  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  is  shown.  The  eucalypti  gum 
trees,  so  called  from  their  copious  resinous  exu- 
dations, are  of  tliree  varieties:  the  whitCL  blne^ 
and  red  gum.  The  wood  is  very  close  and  hard, 
the  foliage  of  a  dull  green,  dense,  and  gloomy. 
They  attain  an  enormous  size,  200  feet  is  a 
common  length,  and  ^eir  girth  varies  from  20 
to  40  feet,  wmle  in  some  primeval  forests,  even 
80  feet  has  been  attained.  They  are  spread  all 
over  the  south  of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  acadas  or  wattle  trees  are  another 
nmnerous  and  widfr-spread  class.  They  are  of 
ail  sizes,  from  a  small  plant  to  a  large  tree, 
with  ana  without  flowers.  The  aeada  fragrans 
is  delightftdly  odoriferous,  while  the  golden 
wattle  adds  beauty  to  the  sylvan  scene.  They 
are  a  hardy  race  with  tough  stems,  and  seem 
to  thrive  best  in  sandy  soils,  springing  up  with 
especial  vigor  after  the  ground  has  been  cleared 
of  large  timber  by  the  b^-fires.  The  cedar  tree 
which  furnishes  usefiil  timber  of  large  dimen- 
Bions,  the  shioc  or  she  oak,  and  the  stringy  bark, 
are  aU  Australian  denizens,  the  latter  beingfouna 
chiefly  in  the  barren  mountain  ranges.  La  New 
South  Wales  the  graceful  forms  of  the  cabbage 
palms  meet  the  eye  at  every  side ;  tiie  ter^ 
rible  nettle  tree  is  a  Brobdignagian  nettle,  the 
ioteosity  of  whose  poison  Is  so  virulent  that 
the  man  or  horse  that  runs  against  it  is  struck 
as  if  by  paralysis,  and  death  rapidly  ensues. 
Happily  tiie  arum  is  dose  at  hand,  and  the 
wounded  part  being  rubbed  with  its  beneficent 
juices,  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  nettle  stings 
are  obviated.  The  native  grass  tree  fhmishes 
to  the  cattle  in  droughts  a  substitute  for  their 
ordinary  food.  Many  of  the  forest  trees  of  Aus- 
tralia shed  their  bark  while  the  leaves  are  peren- 
nial. From  lack  of  moisture,  however,  the 
latter  become  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  both 
sides  alike.  Beside  the  above,  we  have 
arborescent  ferns  which  attain  the  perfection  of 
trees,  patting  forth  branches  eight  to  twelve 
feet  long;  the  giant  lily  {doryanthemum)  an 
object  of  great  beauty  ;  the  tea  tree  {leptosper- 
mum  grandiflorum);  and  the  remarkable  stench 
p\sijii\hydro€otyle  dend/lora%  which,  as  its  name 
imports,  gives  out  an  odor  like  the  most  oflTen- 
sire  night  soil.  The  indigenous  fruits  and  edi- 
ble roots  are  very  few  in  number.  The  quan- 
dong,  the  cranberry,  a  root  called  native  bread, 
and  some  earth  nuts,  are  the  only  ones  known. 
The  floral  display  in  the  spring  is  of  great 
variety  ;  purple  violets  with  an  odor  like  he* 
liol^ope,  orchises  and  lobelias,  gold  flowers, 
iiative  flax,  Daviesias,  grevUleas,  common 
buttercups,  and  other  flowers^  form  an  exten- 


sive catalogue  too  numerous  for  this  article; 
while  the  grasses  of  the  phiins  grow  to  a  great 
hdght,  hiding  cattle  in  theur  luxuriant  abun- 
dance. To  the  introduction  of  foreign  vegeta- 
bles there  is  absolutdy  no  limit  in  the  suita- 
bility of  the  Australian  dimate.  On  the  north- 
east coast,  in  the  Moreton  Bay  settlement^  the 
Japanese  loquot,  the  date  palm  and  the  prickly 
pear,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco^ 
have  been  naturalized;  while  bananas,  oranges, 
and'lemons,  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Austra- 
lia, in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australia,  the  cereals  flourish  with  unsur- 
passed productiveness,  and  64  lbs.  to  the 
bushd  has  been  produced  in  Australian 
wheat.  All  descriptions  of  garden  produce  are 
of  superior  character;  almonds,  flgs,  apricots, 
mdons,  grapes,  and  quinces,  apples,  peareL 
plums,  are  produced  in  great  quantities,  and 
of  a  quali^  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
— ^By  its  nuneral  wealth  Australia  has  risen  at  a 
bound  from  a  terra  ineognitay  to  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  regions  in  the  history  of  the  pres- 
ent decade.  It  had  long  been  known  to  pos- 
sess iron,  and  other  minerals ;  but  the  discov- 
ery of  valuable  gold  depodts  on  the  surface, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  country.  Any 
attempt  to  dassify  the  districts  in  which  gold 
is  found  would  be  vain ;  new  diggings  are  con- 
tinually opened,  and  the  metal,  existing  as  it 
does  in  pure  masses,  does  not  seem  to  depend 
on  stratification,  but  has  probably  been  up- 
heaved along  with  other  matter,  and  washed 
down  by  surfiice  or  subterranean  currents.  All 
that  can  be  safely  predicated  of  the  materials 
in  company  with  which  gold  is  found,  is  that 
quartz  and  pipe-day  are  very  generally  asso- 
ciated with  it.  The  quartz  is  abundant,  and  is 
found  from**  minute  pebbles  worn  smooth  by 
attrition,  to  huge  blocks  of  many  tons  weight 
which  crop  out  from  the  surface  in  irregular 
and  fantastic  forms.  It  is  usually  milk-white 
and  opaque,  but  occasionally  attains  a  semi- 
crystaUine  transparency.  Beside  this,  however, 
gold  is  found  intermixed  with  sandstone,  iron- 
stone, white  and  blue  day.  The  range  over 
which  gold  extends,  is  altogether  undetermined. 
Becent  accounts  announce  its  discovery  at  the 
furthest  limits  of  exploration.  The  profitable 
diggings  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the 
Batiiurst  district,  in  the  north  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  to  the  hill  country  in  the  north  and 
north-west  of  Victoria.  In  minute  portions  it 
has  been  found  all  over  the  four  principal  colo- 
nies. The  gold  was  at  first  found  m  small 
pieces,  on  t£e  actual  surface;  as  the  surface 
supply  became  exhausted,  it  was  found  at  a 
short  distance  down,  and  me  diggings  have  in- 
creased in  depth  as  they  have  decreased  in 
general  richness.  At  Ballarat,  near  Geelong^ 
where  the  most  valuable  lumps  of  gold  have 
been  found  (28,  60,  and  186  pounds  in  weight), 
the  shafts  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  80  to  100  feet. 
The  gold  has  never  been  found  otherwise  than 
in  detadied  pieces  or  partides,  varying  in  sise 
from  minute  ^obules  to  weighty  masses*    And 
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where  its  dose  oontignify  has  assamed  the  ohar- 
aoter  of  a  Teio,  it  is  only  that  the  d^XMdt  has 
been  washed  together  into  a  sabterranean  chan- 
nel or  gatter.— -Preyions  to  the  gold  disooTery, 
a  copper  ore  of  rare  richness  was  foond  near 
Adelaide,  in  South  Australia,  well  known  as  the 
Bnrra-Borra.  Copper  has  been  found  in  Yio- 
toria,  while  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  precioos  stones 
of  various  kinds,  have  also  been  discovered  in 
the  search  for  gold,  and  passed  over  for  the  pres- 
ent Beams  of  coal  have  been  discovered  on 
the  eastern  coast,  associated  with  beds  of  sand- 
stone, and  the  fossil  plants  found  in  it  were  of 
a  similar  character  to  those  in  the  Daumda 
ooal  of  India.  The  coal  is  abundant,  and  has 
proved  a  veritable  mine  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  its  proprietors,  since  the  influx  of  population 
and  steamslups  to  Victoria.  Goal  of  excellent 
quality  has  also  been  found  cropping  out  on  the 
surface  at  Oape  Patterson  in  Victoria,  a  point 
washed  by  the  sea. — ^The  political  divisions  of 
Australia  since  1851,  are,  New  South  Wales, 
including  the  Moreton  Bar  district ;  Victoria, 
with  its  subdivision,  Gipps^s  Land;  South  Aus- 
tralia, Western  Australia ;  in  the  northern  part 
of  Australia  there  is  the  settlement  of  Port  £s- 
sington,  and  another  district  called  Victoria,  the 
territorial  limits  of  which  have  not  been  ftced. 
The  island  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  or  Tasmania, 
to  the  south  of  Australia,  is  a  seiMurate  govern- 
ment, and  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  have 
anothergovernment  The  governor  of  New 
South  Wales  is  the  govemor-genwal  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  to  whom  the  other  gov- 
ernors are  subordinate.  This  subordination  is 
in  point  of  rank  and  precedence  only,  for  the 
various  colonies  are  perfectly  independent  of 
each  other  in  every  respect  As  the  residence 
of  the  governor-general,  Sydney  w2s  considered 
the  capital  of  Australia,  and  a  mint  was  estab- 
lished there ;  but  the  preponderance  given  l^ 
the  gold  discovery,  has  made  Melbourne  the 
commercial  capital  to  which,  no  doubt,  in 
course  of  timc^  as  the  country  becomes  settled, 
the  tide  of  emigration  will  take  its  course,  as  its 
natural  advantages  are  certainly  not  infisrior  to 
that  of  the  other  colonies,  while  it  undoubtedly 
ei^oys  commercial  supremacy.  The  political 
history  of  Australia  resolves  itself  into  a  very 
narrow  compass.  Transportation,  its  abuses, 
and  final  abolition ;  the  public  lands;  the  alter- 
nate plethora  and  depression  arising  ftom  gam- 
bling speculations  in  land,  from  g^^  and  bad 
seasons;  and,  since  1851,  the  gold  discovery 
and  the  new  constitutions  of  the  colonies,  sum 
up  the  great  questions  of  Australian  politics. 
War,  that  ever  fertile  theme  of  history,  is  ex- 
cluded from  consideration. — ^The  early  history 
of  Australia  is  litde  more  than  that  of  its  dis- 
covery. The  Dutch  were  probably  tiie  first  to 
discover  the  shores  of  Australia.  AsmaUyaoht^ 
the  Duyfen,  proceeding  from  Bantam  along  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  saw  the  northern  coast  of 
Australia  in  March,  1606.  A  few  months  after- 
ward, Torres,  a  Portuguese  commander,  gave 
his  name  to  the  stmts  which  separate  New 


Holland  fW>m  New  Guinea.    In  1616,  Hartog^ 
another  Dutchman,  came  upon   the  w^tern 
coast  of  Australia   and  called  it  Endracht^ 
land,  from  the  name  of  his  ship.    From  thia 
time  other  parts  of  the  western  coast  were  dis- 
covered, and  in  1622,  the  Lee  win  disooT^ied  the 
southern  coast  at  Oape  Leewin,  and  shortlj 
after  Van  Nuyts  saUml  from  Cape  Leewin  on 
the  southern  coast,  to  Spencer's  golf.   De  Witt's 
Land   and  Carpentaria,  in  North  Australia, 
were  also  discovered  hy  Dutch  tradersi    Gapt 
Cook  discovered  New  South  Wales  and  Botanj 
Bay,  which  was  so  called  by  Sir  Joseph  Banki 
the  botanist  of  the  expedition,  from  the  won^ 
derful  floral  display  which  its  pluns  affi>rd6d. 
In  1788,  the  first  iSigUsh  colony  was  settled  m 
New  South  Wales.     The  absence  of  a  fi^n 
native   population    suggested  to   the    Britidi 
government,  embarrassed  then  as  now  with  the 
diq>osal  of  its  convicted  criminals,  the  propriety 
of  forming  a  penal  settlement  in  Australia 
Accordingly,  Capt  Phillip  was  despatched  with 
a  squadron  containing  860  oonvictsL   with  a 
strong  military  guard  of  200  men  and  oflScera, 
to  form  a  settlement.    There  was  in  this  colonj 
every  element  of  disorder  and  vice.  The  convicts 
were  gathered  together  miscellaneoasily  with- 
out any  pretence  of  selection.    There  were  bat 
two  or  three  skilled  laborers  among  the  mass. 
The  free  men  were  soldiers ;  the  women  of  ^ 
party  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  woman  to  S 
men  of  the  convicts,  and  40  women  to  the  190 
military.    The  settlement  was  made  without 
any  previous  survey  or  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, m  a  spot  either  so  bairen  that  it  was  inca- 
pable of  supporting  life,  or  else  covered  with 
the  heaviest  and  hardest  timber.     The  new 
colony,  from  its  position,  and  want  of  self-sap- 
porting  power,  must  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  arrival  of  stores  and  rations  from  hraoe, 
after  the  precarious  chances  of  a  6  months' 
voyage.    Bv  letters  patent  the  goTemor  was 
made  an  aosolute  despot  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  colonists,  and  tall  power  wss 
granted  him  over  the  lands.    Terrible  were  the 
consequences  of  this  grievous  mismanagement 
and  crinunal  carelessness.   Oppressive  abuse  of 
authority,  debased  brutality  in  the  convicts,  and 
horrible  cruelty  of  oflSciala,  were  the  ordhiary 
course  of  colonial  life.    Famine  was  frequent, 
even  among  the  free  men,  while  the  convicts  heM 
life  so  cheap  that  murder  would  be  committed 
at  any  time  for  2  or  8  days*  rations.    In  179^ 
Gov.  Phillip  resigned,  and  in  1795  Gov.  Honter 
was  sent  out.    A  few  free  settlers  had  now 
arrived,  who  were  assisted  in  the  clearance  of 
their  lands  by  grants  of  convict  labor.    In  1800 
Gov.  King  superseded  Gov.  Hunter.    In  1808 
the  *'  Sydney  Gazetteer  and  New  South  Wales 
Advertiser,"  a  semi-official  paper,  was  founded 
by  George  Howe,  a  prisoner.    At  this  time 
the  present  colony  of  Victoria  was  vidted  by 
C^t.  Collins,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  settie- 
ment.    Unable,  however,  to  find  water,  and  al- 
ready prepossessed  in  &vor  of  Van  Diemen*s 
Land,  he  abandoned  Port  Phillip,  and,  crossing 
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lass's  straits,  fbrmed  a  settiemetLt  in  Yon 
Uemen^s  Land,  on  the  Derwent  river.  During 
lis  period  it  was  that  Matthew  Flinders,  and 
is  Mend  Bass,  made  their  ooast  surveys,  under 
very  difficulty  of  local  discouragement;  bad 
)od,  limited  crews,  and  bad  vessels.  The 
rath  and  accuracy  of  these  surveys  have  re- 
lained  undisturbed  to  the  present  time,  al- 
hough  Flinders  published  them  at  lus  own  cost^ 
nd  died  in  neglect  and  poverty.  In  1806  Gov. 
(Ugh,  the  Bligh  of  the  Bounty,  was  sent 
•at;  he  was  a  good  seaman,  but  of  rude  mau- 
lers and  tyrannical  temper.  He  came  in- 
tracted  to  put  down  the  monopoly. of  spirits^ 
Q  which  the  civil  and  military  omciab  were 
troDgly  interested,  and  the  abuse  of  which 
nade  liiem  rich  at  the  cost  of  the  colony,  whidi 
was  steeped  in  intemperance.  In  fact,  ram 
lad  become  the  ordinary  currency  of  the  day. 
Bligh  took  his  measures  neither  weU  nor  wisely. 
3e  arrested  Mr.  McArthur,  a  free  settler,  and 
he  first  importer  of  the  merino  i^eep  to  Ans- 
a-alia,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  The  governor 
iiad  been  as  unpopolar  in  the  colony  as  he  had 
beea  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the  Bounty.  Mr. 
&{cArthur  was  generally  liked,  tiie  officials 
seized  the  opportunity  of  defending  their  mo- 
Qopoly  of  spirits,  and  a  military  mutiny  of 
the  New  South  Wales  regiment  was  the  conse- 
(^aence.  Gov.  Bligh  was  deposed  and  put  on 
board  his  own  sUp,  the  Porpoise,  and  sent 
back  to  England.  However  wrong  Bligh  was 
in  his  mode  of  procedure,  the  government  ooold 
not  support  this  breach  of  discipline.  OoL 
Johnson  and  his  officers  were  broken  and  the 
regiment  disbanded,  and  OoL  Macquarie,  a  man 
of  energir  and  intellect,  was  sent  out  to  re* 
instate  Bligh  for  24  hours,  and  then  to  take  the 
control  of  the  colony  himself.  He  arrived  in 
1809,  and  for  12  years  administered  the  colonial 
government,  and  to  him  was  mainly  owing  the 
system  of  general  government  which  converted 
a  settlement  of  reprobates  into  a  God-fearing 
and  law-abidinff  commonwealth,  and  which 
heralded  the  advent  of  that  great  future  to 
which  Australia  is  destined.  At  his  arrivid  he 
found  the  conyicts  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  the 
free  colonists  and  to  the  government  officials. 
He  abolished  this  state  of  things,  and  while 
punishing  the  convicts,  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  pos&on  in  life ;  and  how- 
ever the  results  of  tnis  course  might  and  did 
justify  a  parallel  between  the  disadvantages 
of  honest  poverty  at  home  compared  with  the 
profit  and  prosperity  of  reclaimed  feloniy  abroad, 
the  fact  is  that  to  his  policy  is  due  Australian 
advancement  Under  Gov.  Macquarie  the  Blue 
mountidns  were  first  crossed  and  the  Bathunt 
plains  discovered,  over  which  the  governor  with 
his  usual  energy  at  once  planned  and  constructed 
an  excellent  road.  He  improved  the  condition 
of  the  convicts ;  regenerated  the  moral  tone  of 
wie  colony;  effected  local  improvements;  pro- 
moted imm^tion,  and  placed  the  adminis- 
tration of  a&irs  on  a  sound  basis.  His  wife 
^as  an  amiable  ^<^  accomplished  woman,  and 


was  of  the  greatest  aasutance  in  these  social 
reforms.  Gov.  Macquarie  was  impatient,  how- 
ever, of  all  control,  and  his  remonstrances 
against  all  administrative  checks  on  his  action 
prevented,  during  his  governorship,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  legislative  council  In  1821 
Gov.  Macquarie  returned  to  Bngland,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and  under  his 
government  a  council,  composed  of  the  princi- 
pal officials,  was  given  to  the  colony,  and  in 
1824  "  The  Australian,^^  the  first  independent 
colonial  newspaper,  was  published.  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane  continued  in  authority  until  1825, 
when  he  was  recalled  in  consequence  of  the 
complaints  against  the  well-meaning  blunders 
of  his  administration.  During  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane's  term  the  Maneroo  plains  were  dis- 
covered, as  also  the  river  Brisbane;  and  the 
Port  Phillip  district  (Victoria)  was  l»x>ught  to 
the  public  notice  by  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume. 
At  the  period  of  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  his  succes- 
sor's appointment,  there  was  no  trial  by  Jury  in 
New  South  Wales,  but  in  1829  trial  by  jury  in 
civil  actions  was  granted.  In  1831  General  Sir 
Richard  Bourke  took  the  reins  of  government 
and  was  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  liberal  or 
the  Anstralian  governors.  He  framed  the  in- 
troduction of  liberal  principles  of  government, 
and  aided  considerably  in  elevating  the  tone  of 
the  legishitive  oounciL  In  1888  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  George  Gipps,  whose  life  was 
spent  in  constant  dissensions  with  the  colonists, 
and  the  general  tone  of  whose  government, 
though  liberal  in  theory,  was  opposite  to  that 
of  Sir  Richard  Boorke.  To  Sir  George  Gipps 
succeeded  Governor  Sir  Charles  Fitzrov,  whose 
principal  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonists  is 
that  ne  does  not  over-govern  them.  The 
Colony  of  Victoria,  which  was  formerly  the 
district  of  Port  Phillip  and  a  dependency  of  the 
New  South  Wales  government,  was  originally 
settled  by  colonists  who  crossed  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land  and  squatted.  The  hmd  had 
been  previously  twice  aoandoned.  Vain  efforts 
were  made  by  the  colonial  office  to  limit  the 
spread  of  emigration,  and  they  prohibited  the  oc- 
cupation of  Port  Phillip.  But  governments  are 
always  in  the  rear  of  popular  sentiment ;  that 
which  l^e  ministers  aeprecated  had  already 
been  accomplished.  The  colonists  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  hearing  of  the  rich  unoccupied  pas- 
tures of  Port  Phillip,  rushed  over  with  their 
flo<^  and  herds  to  seize  on  the  prize.  In  1887 
Sir  Richard  Bonrke  laid  the  foundation  of 
Melbourne  on  the  banks  of  th6  Tarra-Tarra,  and 
impressed  by  the  immense  agricultural  value  of 
Australia  Feliz,  directed  land  sales.  The  rush  to 
Port  Phillip  continued,  and  land  brought  incredi- 
ble prices.  The  speculation  was  maintained  at 
fever  heat  until  the  crash  of  1842  brought  down 
prices,  and  the  colony  was  just  recovering  from 
the  distress  and  ruin  ^f  that  period,  when  in 
1850  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Ballarat  was  an- 
nounced. Port  Phillip  continued  a  district  of 
New  South  Wales  until  1861,  when  the  new 
act  of  the  imperial  legialatore  came  into  fbrce, 
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which  oonstitated  it  a  distinct  colony  by  the 
name  of  Victoria,  and  anthorized  the  formation 
of  a  new  legislative  assembly  and  a  colonial 
constitution — a  privilege  which  the  colonists 
have  not  been  slow  to  torn  to  accoont  with 
the  largest  interpretation  of  their  rights.  Sonth 
AnstraBa  was  founded  bv  the  sonth  Anstralian 
land  company,  conducted  on  the  princi^es  of 
colonization  advocated  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wake- 
field. In  place  of  the  modem  system  of  allow- 
ing capital  and  population  to  find  their  own 
level,  Mr.  Wakefield  considered  it  practicable  to 
dam  up  the  stream  of  emigration  by  artificial 
prices  of  land,  and  to  concentrate  labor  for  the 
special  behoof  of  capitalists.  The  delusions  on 
which  these  schemes  were  based  were  plausible 
enough  in  the  first  instance,  and  secured  nu- 
merous and  infiuential  supporters,  but  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  system.  A 
fiictitiouB  success  and  a  sudden  emigration,  kept 
up  by  fiattering  accounts  at  home,  elevated  the 
new  colony  of  South  Australia  to  the  summit  of 
prosperity,  during  which,  without  exports  and 
witliout  local  productions,  all  parties  were  liv- 
ing on  capital.  Land  and  town  lots  speculation 
as  usual  ruled  the  community,  until  the  dream 
of  bliss  was  rudely  dispelled  by  general  bank- 
ruptcy. Adelaide  is  on  the  banks  of  a  swamp 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent;  it  was 
founded  in  1886.  The  port  is  about  6  miles 
from  tiie  town.  The  total  &ilure  of  the  land 
and  labor  schemes  of  the  Wakefield  party  was 
in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  sale  of 
lands  round  Adelaide  in  80  acre  sections,  which 
after  the  land  speculations  had  blown  up,  proved 
the  salvation  of  the  colony  by  keeping  together 
a  band  of  independent  cultivators  attached  to 
the  freehold.  But  for  these  the  colony  would 
have  been  mined.  These  sons  of  the  soil  kept 
the  colony  alive,  and  the  discovery  of  the  great 
Burra-Burra  copper  mines,  which  were  so  pro- 
ductive that  the  stock  soon  rose  to  a  great  vdue, 
helped  to  restore  the  colony  of  South  Australia. 
On  the  gold  discovery  in  the  neighboring  colony, 
a  rush  of  labor  took  place  to  the  gold  dig^gs. 
The  Burra-Burra  mines  were  deserted,  no  ore 
was  sent  home,  and  the  stock,  principally  held 
in  England,, fell  far  below  par.  Again  tiie 
colony  was  at  the  brink  of  min,  when  tiie  80 
acre  farms  saved  it  a  second  time.  Sir  Henry 
Toung,  the  governor,  quickly  laid  out  a  road  to 
the  diggings,  which  was  completed,  weUs  dug, 
stations  erected,  and  gold  escort  organized,  and 
thereby  gold,  the  earnings  of  the  Adelaide  small 
fanners,  was  returned  to  their  fiunilies,  and  the 
men  themselves  retumed  to  their  homesteads, 
and  saved  their  harvests,  which  elsewhere  in 
the  colonies  rotted  where  they  stood. — Tasma- 
nia, or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  has  scarcely  a  sepa- 
rate history.  Like  Victoria,  it  was  originally  a 
dependency  of  New  South  Wales.  The  chief 
facts  connected  with  its  history  are,  that  in 
1837  it  became  the  sole  receptacle  of  the  felonry 
of  Great  Britain,  and  upon  its  soil  have  been 
tried  various  experiments  of  philanthropy  for 
the  reclamation  of  these  outcasts,  whose  results 


having  regard  to  the  peculiar  opportonitjr  and 
experience  of  the  experimentalists,  fonn  a  rain. 
able  normal  school  in  the  science  of  prison 
discipline.  Van  Diemen^s  Land  bom)¥s  i 
reflected  interest  from  having  been  under 
the  charge  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Under  ^ 
head  of  Tasmania,  a  more  particular  acorant 
of  this  beautiful  island  will  be  given.  Tbe 
transportation  and  land  questions,  although 
now  ended,  were  so  important  to  the  iota^ 
ests  of  Australia  that  we  feel  it  neoeasarj 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  them.  After  gov- 
emor  Phillips's  first  arrival,  free  settlers  folloved 
but  slowly.  In  1821  there  were  28,254  free  set- 
tiers  and  18,814  convicts, with  6,000  horses,  120,- 
000  cattie,  and  850,000  sheep.  Thepuniahmentof 
transportation  was  really  terrible  at  the  ontaet; 
but  after  a  more  humane  and  civilized  goTem- 
ment  had  been  established,  theproq>ect  of  regun- 
ing  a  place  in  society,  and  even  of  acquiring  prop- 
erty by  means  of  land  grants,  stripped  tnn»- 
portation  of  some  of  its  horrors ;  and  when  the 
practice  of  assigning  convicts  to  free  settles 
for  compulsory  labor  was  understood  in  is- 
land, the  plan  suggested  itself  to  friends  lad 
relatives  at  home  to  make  their  way  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  there,  by  procuring  the  aangnment 
of  their  friends,  to  still  further  idleviate  tas- 
portation.  By  this  and  other  devices,  as  weQ 
as  by  the  legitimate  course  of  indnstiy  tnd 
good  conduct^  many  of  the  convicts  in  the 
course  of  time  came  to  be  leading  indirid- 
uals  in  the  colony.  They  held  large  ^tatei 
they  monopolized  all  the  spirit  8ho]»,  tbej 
were  leading  merchants  and  capitalists.  Al- 
though a  line  of  demarcation  eany  sprang  up 
in  colonial  society  between  the  "bond "sad 
the  *^  free,''  it  could  not  be  denied  tbat  nun; 
convicts  were  emineutiy  respectable  in  their 
social  relations ;  while  on  change,  and  at  the 
mart,  the  convict's  signature  carried  as  gmt 
weignt  as  that  of  the  fteeman.  Tlios,  tnos- 
portation  came  to  be  considered  a  boon,  uA 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  criminals  to  request 
transportation.  They  naturally  preferred  i 
chance  of  obtaining  the  fat  things  of  tltf 
earth  in  the  southern  hemi^here,  with  oslj 
the  drawback  of  never  setting  foot  again  is 
En^^d,  to  the  confinement  of  home  jails  witlt- 
out  any  set  off  of  good  whatever.  A  chsnge 
was  now  made  in  the  transportation  system. 
It  was  dedded  by  the  "Rnglk^*  government  tbit 
transportation  should  be  so  limited  tbat  c^ 
the  worst  characters  should  be  sent  ont;  ^ 
these  should  be  vigorously  employed  on  public 
works;  and  that  the  system  of  assigning 
should  be  checked.  This  system  pertinadoasf 
followed  up  induced  quite  a  change  in  the  (4a^ 
acter  of  the  convict  system.  The  cl^)ital  m 
ishments  by  the  local  authorities  of  AnstraM 
were  frightfully  frequent;  the  convicts  tbeo- 
selves  were  subjected  to  the  severest  ^^^J^l' 
the  inoorrigibles  were  drafted  off  to  Norfoi* 
island,  which,  intended  by  nature  for  a  pff^ 
disc,  was  converted  into  a  pandemoninni;  sn° 
the  convict  population  soon  assumed  anch  pro* 
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poriioQS  to  the  free  Bettlera  as  to  threaten  to 
check  free  emigration  altogether.  Escapes 
nrere  frequent,  notwithstanding  the  vi^ance 
of  the  authorities,  and  the  mnawajs,  conceal- 
ing themselves  in  the  woods  and  Joining  with 
the  blacks,  carried  on  organized  depreoations 
against  the  wide-apart  homesteads  and  resi- 
dences of  the  settlers,  in  which  they  were  the 
more  desperate  from  tne  knowledge  that  their 
chances  of  mercy  on  recaptnre  were  zero. 
The  extent  of  this  evil  was  so  great  that  the 
Inhabitants  oi  New  Sonth  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen^s  Land  organized  an  anti^transportu* 
Won  league,  in  which  many  of  those  who  once 
belonged  to  the  convict  class  were  enrolled  as 
members.  The  measures  of  the  league  were 
flo  energetio  that  in  1887  an  order  in  council 
was  issued  abolishing  transportation  to  New 
Bonth  Wales,  and  confining  it  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  This,  however,  was  far  from  satisfying 
the  agitation.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  Van 
Diemen^s  Land,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
islands  in  the  world,  rather  larger  than  Ire- 
land, and  particularly  suited  to  European  con* 
stitntions  and  to  invalid  officers  of  the  Indian 
army,  was  converted  into  a  huge  jaiL  The 
great  advantages  conferred  on  the  island  by  the 
concentration  of  labor,  the  construction  of 
docks,  the  fine  roads,  and  other  public  im- 
provements, were  in  the  judgment  of  all  but 
government  officials  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  tenible  deterioration  of  the  social  at- 
mosphere consequent  on  the  aggregation  in. 
comparatively  narrow  limits  of  so  great  a  mass 
of  wickedness.  Nor  were  the  evils  complained 
of  hy  the  colonists  of  continental  Australia  rem- 
edied by  the  limitation  of  the  convict  estab- 
lishments to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Oonvicts 
were  now  only  the  most  infrtmous  criminaJs. 
The  term  of  their  punishment  was  7, 14,  21 
years,  or  life.  Those  transported  for  short 
terms  were,  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence, 
at  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased.  Thus  a 
namber  of  discharged  convicts  were  annually 
spread  over  the  colonies ;  and  although  many 
of  these  proved  themselves  not  to  be  irreclaim- 
able, nevertheless,  with  the  precaution  taken 
by  the  government  at  home,  it  could  scarcely 
be  hopNBd  that  such  was  the  usual  character 
of  discharged  convicts.  Another  measure  op- 
erated, however,  still  worse.  Philanthropists 
in  England,  anxious  to  hasten  the  reformation 
of  prisoners,  procured  the  adoption  of  the 
ticket  of  leave  system,  by  which  a  convict^ 
workmg  out  a  certain  portion  of  his  sentence 
without  incurring  punishment  from  the  author- 
ities, became  entitled  to  a  conditional  discharge 
from  the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  subject 
only  to  the  surveiUance  of  the  police.  This 
abridgment  of  the  penaltv  of  the  law,  while  it 
was  merciful  to  the  really  penitent,  opened  a 
door  to  hypocrisy  and  deception.  Those  who 
could,  by  cringing  suppleness,  succeed  in  ob- 
taining lie  favor  of  the  officials,  or,  by  hypo- 
critical religions  observances,  secure  the  notice 
of  the  chaplains,  were  sure  of  their  ticket  of 


leave.  The  fhtnre  of  such  individuals  vas  de* 
termined  by  circumstances.  The  energetic  re- 
monstrances, and  the  fierce  invective  and  per- 
sonality hurled  at  the  colonial  authorities 
favorable  to  transportation,  reached  its  highest 
pitch  during  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery, 
when  it  was  computed  that  not  less  than  9,000 
ticket  of  leave  men  were  on  the  diggings.  The 
records  of  crime  showed  that  the  terrible  out- 
rages against  life  and  property  which  were 
committed  daily,  both  in  town  and  country, 
were  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  convicts. 
Accordingly,  the  legishiture  of  Victoria  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  instant  deportation  of  all 
ticket  of  leave  men.  The  Van  Diemen^s  Land 
authorities  refused  to  cooperate,  and  expressly 
sanctioned  the  ftirther  issue  of  tickets  of  leave. 
Acts  were  now  passed  in  Victoria  making  it 
penal  for  a  ticket  of  leave  man  to  be  found  in 
the  gold  colony,  and  throwing  the  onus  of  dis- 
proof of  the  charge  on  the  accused.  This 
deariy  unconstitutional  act  was  disallowed  by 
the  British  government.  But  a  collision  be^ 
tween  the  colonies  having  become  imminent, 
transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  dis- 
continued from  1868. — ^The  land  system  of 
Australia  differed  totally  from  that  adopted  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  colony  all  the  government  lands 
were  disposed  of  by  grant  from  the  crown. 
Military  men  and  officials  received  extensive 
grants.  Free  laboring  settlers,  in  proportion 
to  their  means  and  the  number  of  their  family, 
received  grants  limited  to  a  few  hundred  acres. 
Discharged  oonvicts  received  small  grants  to 
enable  them  to  support  themselves.  As  the 
colony  progressed  the  lands  became  slightly 
enhanced  in  value,  and  parties  having  influence 
applied  for  grants,  which  were  f^ely  issued  by 
ministers,  althougb,  in  the  hands  of  f^e  gran- 
tees, they  were  for  the  time  useless.  In  time, 
however,  and  with  the  accounts  of  the  large 
fortunes  made  from  wool  and  tallow,  Australian 
lands  came  to  be  viewed  as  of  more  impor- 
tance. Grants  were  discontinued  and  purchase 
adopted,  although  in  the  case  of  the  Australian 
land  company,  which  was  organized  with  great 
promises  of  improved  breeds  of  animals,  of  ex- 
porting emigrants,  and  of  introducing  scientific 
agriculture,  a  million  of  acres  was  granted  to 
them  as  a  basis  for  their  operations.  The  pub- 
lic lands  announced  for  sale  were  put  at  a 
moderate  upset  price  after  survey,  and  in 
quantities  lucely  to  suit  purchasers.  But  the 
capitalists  and  great  wool-growing  squatters  of 
Australia  thought  that  the  creation  of  a  class 
of  independent  settlers  was  prejudicial  to  their 
interests.  It  heightened  the  pri^  of  labor. 
Representations  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
interests  involved,  the  general  unsuitableness 
of  the  country  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
its  admirable  adaptation  for  pastoral  purposes, 
were  made  with  such  effect  at  home  that  the 
Wakefield  system  of  colonization  was  adopted. 
New  land  regulations  were  issued.  The  upset 
price  of  the  land  was  greatiy  moreased,  placing 
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»nroluis6  bejond  the  meana  of  poor  men. 

iquatting  was  oonverted  into  a  legal  tenure. 
Immense  sections  of  land  were  let  out  to  the 
graziers  at  a  rent  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  cattle  or  sheep  they  were  presumed  capable 
of  sustaining.  The  rent  itself  being  ridiouloufl« 
ly  low,  was  still  further  lessened  by  being  set- 
tled in  friendly  conclave  with  loosl  officials. 
In  addition  to  this  valuable  privilege,  a  preemp- 
tive riffht  was  conceded  to  the  squatter,  by 
which  he  had  a  right  of  purchasing  a  block  of 
land  out  of  hiB  own  run  at  the  upset  price,  free 
of  aQ  competition,  which  was  in  effect  shutting 
out  rivals  from  his  whole  claim.  The  next 
regulation  was  that  any  person  sufficientiy 
weiEdthy  to  purchase  a  whole  tract  of  land,  not 
less  than  5,000  acres,  might  call  on  the  govern- 
ment for  a  special  survey,  and  pav  his  purchase 
money  at  the  upset  price.  FinaUy,  all  moneys 
thus  expended  m  the  purchase  of  colonial  lands 
were  not  to  be  expended  in  the  advancement 
of  general  colonial  interests,  such  as  public 
worKS  or  local  improvements ;  but  in  the  pro- 
curing of  emigrants  fitted,  by  their  habits  of 
life,  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  occupations. 
Thus  it  was  hoped  to  secure  a  full  supply  of 
laborers  for  the  sheep-fiirming  capitalists,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  favor  ^^  a  class  of  emigrants 
who  would  not  be  debarred  by  an  upset  of 
price  of  £1  per  acre,  so  that  the  land  which 
was  not  adapted  for  a  class  of  small  but  inde- 

Cident  farms,  might  fail  into  the  hands  of  a 
ded  aristocracy,  who  possessing  the  frontages 
to  water,  might  possess  capital  sufficient  to 
guard  the  land  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
season,  as  well  as  to  cultivate  the  interior  with 
advantage.^'  The  thorough  unsoundness  of 
this  system,  which  was  tiie  offiipring  of  Lord 
Grey's  colonial  policy,  and  its  tendency  to  sac- 
rifice the  many  to  the  few,  was  thoroughly  de- 
veloped, and  in  1858,  under  the  liberal  colonial 
policy  of  the  duke  of  Newcastie,  the  control 
of  the  land  revenues  was  abandoned  to  the 
colonies,  a  free  constitution  granted,  and  the 
work  of  colonization  is  now  allowed  to  take  its 
naturi^  course. — ^The  gold  discovery  is  the 
great  event  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
first  announcement  of  it  was  made  in  the  Bath- 
urst  district  of  New  South  Wales,  by  a  gentie- 
man  returned  from  California,  Mr.  Hargreaves. 
As  a  mineralogical  £&ct,  it  was  known  long  be- 
fore in  the  colonies  and  to  the  home  govern- 
ment. Count  StrzeLecki  had  announced  it,  and 
8ir  Boderic  Murchison,  examining  a  piece  of 
Australian  quartz,  had  inferred  it  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  gold  washings  in  the  Ural 
mountains.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  quantities 
on  the  Turon  river,  in  South  Wales,  in  1851, 
drew  a  number  of  diggers  to  that  district.  In 
the  latter  end  of  1851,  however,  diggings  of  far 
greater  value  were  discovered  in  Victoria,  and 
then  conmienced  an  influx  of  immigrants  wnich, 
as  in  the  case  of  California,  poduced  results 
that  set  all  foresight  and  calculation  at  de- 
fiance. The  Port  Phillip  district  (now  called 
the  colony  of  Victoria)  had  been  only  annexed 


to  the  Sydney  colony  18  years  before,  a&d, 
as  we  have  seen,  had,  at  a  still  earlier  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  colonies,  been  abu. 
doned  by  Collins;  and  agun,  after  a  superficul 
government  survey,  had  been  pronoonoed 
worthless.  This  despised  district  was  to  1k- 
oome  the  cynosure  of  the  whole  vorii  h 
1850,  the  population  of  the  country  was  50,000. 
In  a  year  aner  the  discovery  of  the  gold  dig- 
gings it  rose  to  250,000,  notwithstanding  &e 
distance  from  Europe  and  the  expense  of  the 
voyage.  Ordinary  business  of  all  kinds  was 
momentarily  suspended.  The  land  oultiTstioD 
was,  for  that  year,  almost  abandoned,  in  &ror 
of  the  fiisdnating  pursuit  of  a  more  golden  hs- 
vest,  in  which,  at  the  outset,  all  seemed  to  gaio 
prizes.  Every  artide  of  food  and  clothing  vv 
imported  from  Europe,  and  labor  and  mercbao- 
dise  advanced  to  prices  to  which  there  seemed 
to  be  no  probability  of  a  limit  Time  htf 
brought  about  a  settiement  of  public  afaiis  in 
their  ordinary  channel^  and  Y ictoria  has  the  as- 

rt  of  a  settled  and  highly  prosperous  conntiy. 
1856  there  were  estimated  to  be  100,000 
laborers  in  its  mines;  which  it  would  reqnireSOO 
vears  for  that  number  to  exhaust  Nev  Soatb 
Wales,  and  its  capital,  Sydney,  has  been  kept 
somewhat  n>artm>m  tb^  feverish  specnktion 
of  the  gold  fields,  and  while  sharing  ifi  the  ges- 
oral  flood  of  pro^eritv,  has  maintained  a  state 
of  calm  well-being,  pleasantiy  contrasting  iriA 
the  excitable  nature  of  Melbourne  life;— Aus- 
tralian commerce  now  deals  with  the  greai 
8ti^>les  of  gold,  wool,  and  taUow,  to  wUch  mj 
be  added  the  copper  of  South  Australia.  Diu^ 
ing  the  year  1857,  so  much  hmd  has  bees 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  fertilitrof 
the  soil  has  so  well  repaid  the  labor  spent  os 
it,  that  a  cargo  of  wheat  has  been  flipped  fer 
the  London  market  The  colonial  mannfiictnres 
are  of  course  few.  In  the  present  positioo  of 
the  colonies,  importation  from  Europe  is  £ff 
more  profitable.  A  light  doth,  known  as  ptf- 
amatta  doth,  is  made  at  Sydney.  There  ne 
numerous  tan  and  leather  works  in  the  coI(ni^ 
Paper  mills  are  established ;  extensive  foande^ 
ies  and  machine  shops  are  hi  operation,  vlucb, 
however,  import  all  their  iron. — The  pcpnlation 
of  Australia,  by  the  census  of  1867,  was,  in 
round  numbers,  1,048.000 ;  in  I860,  the  popn- 
Utionof  K  8.  Wales  was  187,248;  thatofVifr 
toria  about  50,000.  In  1852,  the  popnlation  d 
Victoria  was  250,000 ;  in  Sept  186«,  880,000; 
in  1867, 414,000.  The  revenue  of  the  wholeof 
New  South  Wales,  in  1850,  was  £476,693  sta- 
ling. The  present  revenue  of  Victoria  alone  ex- 
ceeds £8,000,000.— The  imports  of  Victoria  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1856,  were  £\0M' 
886;  exports  £12,547,8^4.  The  population  at  the 
same  period  was  about  820,000,  so  that  the  im- 
ports would  be  at  the  rate  of  £81  per  head.  The 
revenue  for  tiie  same  period  was  £8,042,629,  of 
which£l,607,854  were  customduties,  and  £S68,- 

058  were  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  The  ret- 
enue  in  proportion  to  population,  nearly  ilOp^^ 
head  of  the  whole  population,is  without  parallel 
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In  the  world.  The  gold  in  1866,  up  to  Deo.  1,  was 
8,583,527  02.,  valued  at  £14,184,108.  To  Dec 
26, 1857,  the  amount  imported  into  England 
was  £11,226,000.  The  increase  has  been 
steady.  In  1854  the  gold  yield  was  £8,770,- 
796,  and  in  1855,  £11,856,292.— Religion  and 
edacation  are  well  provided  for  in  the  vari- 
003  colonies.  In  the  early  days  clergymen 
were  merely  chaplains  to  the  great  jaU  sys- 
tem. They  trafficked  in  spirits ;  were  the  se- 
yerest  taskmasters,  unsparing  in  punishment, 
and,  although  one  or  two  honored  exceptions 
preached  the  way  to  heaven,  the  clergy  only 
a^^vated  the  miseries  of  life,  instead  of  aUevi- 
ating  them.  Subsequently  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  support  of  Episcopal  churches  and 
Behoof  to  wnioh  the  enormous  proportion  of 
one-seventh  of  the  crown  lands  was  to  be  de- 
voted. This  was  unsatisfiictory  and  intolerant ; 
and  Sir  Richard  Bourke  had  the  merit  of  re- 
commending to  the  home  government,  and  cf 
iDtrodacing  the  system  of  universal  toleration, 
bj  which  all  denominations  of  Ohristians  were 
to  receive  aid  in  building  places  of  wordiip, 
and  also  a  stipend  for  their  ministers.  Sur 
Richard  Bourke  also  endeavored  to  introduce  a 
amilarly  liberal  plan  of  educational  establish- 
ments, but  in  this  he  was  opposed  by  the 
bishop,  and  aoeordingly  the  schools  were 
founded  by  the  various  congregations,  and  the 
government  gave  such  assistance  as  might 
be  expedient.  Earnest  efforts  were  made  to 
amend  this  state  of  afiOnirs,  in  which  education 
was  almost  necessarily  imperfect  Local  com- 
mittees were  appointed,  but  until  the  divi- 
sion of  the  colonies  Uie  utmost  that  could  be 
done  was  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school 
on  the  ao-called  Irish  princinlej  substantially 
the  aame  aft  that  practised  in  the  United 
States.  Since  1851,  nowever,  there  has  been 
an  educational  bciird ;  and  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  government  grants,  both  for  religious 
and  educational  purposes,  has  been  organized, 
which,  however,  at  tnis  present  time,  is  still  a 
party  question,  one  of  the  election  tests^  the 
stricter  Beotarians  objecting  not  only  to  general 
edacation,  but  also  to  receive  state  support  for 
their  ministers,  if  on  ttie  terms  of  allowing 
state  support  to  the  ministers  of  other  forms 
of  the  same  faith.  There  is  a  university 
in  Sydney ;  one  also  in  Melbourne.— The  rail- 
ways and  public  works  of  Australia,  except  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  are  very  imperfect.  Rrevi- 
ons  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold,  there  was  not 
snrplos  capital  to  be  employed  in  joint  stock 
companies,  and  the  tardy  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation did  not  justify  the  home  government  in 
opening  up  the  country  by  a  system  of  cheap 
railroads.  Since  1851,  however,  some  progress 
in  that  direction  has  been  made.  Some  years 
back,  a  scheme  of  grand  dimensions  had  been 
pnt  forward,  for  connecting  Sydney  with  Ade- 
laide, by  means  of  a  raUway,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  first  8  or  10  miles  the  great  Australian 
trunk  line  found  its  terminus.  Now,  however, 
the  Victorians  have  managed  to  oonstrnot  a 
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railway  of  50  miles,  which  is  about  being  open- 
ed between  Melbourne  and  Qeelong.  Tmx>ugh- 
out  the  whole  countij  the  means  of  intex^ 
communication  are  or  the  most  primitive  de* 
scription.  Pack  horses  are  employed,  while 
the  heavy  traffic  is  done,  from  one  end  of  Aus- 
tralia to  the  other,  as  in  South  Africa,  by  bul- 
lock drays,  with  teams  of  8  or  10  bullocks,  pro- 
gressing at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  per 
hour. 

AUSTRIA,  in  German  Obstbxioh  or  Obstsb- 
BSiOH  (eastern  empire),  the  collective  designa- 
tion of  several  states  of  central  Europe,  com- 
prising at  leasts  distinct  nationalities,  all  under 
the  rule  of  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg.  These 
states  having  been  aoj[uired  by  the  reigning 
dynasty  at  different  times,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances and  conditionfl,have,  untal  very  re- 
cently, preserved  their  distmct  social  and  polit- 
ical individuality.  It  is  only  since  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  the  emperor  Frands  Joseph 
that  the  work  of  union  and  centralization  has 
been  carried  on  upon  broad  principles  and 
with  apparent  success.  The  total  area  of  the 
Austrian  empire  is  256,559  sq.  miles,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  42^  to  61^  N.,  and  from  lonir. 
8®  80'  to  26*>  80'  E.  Its  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  taken  in  1854,  amounted  to 
89,411,809.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  Switzerhmd 
and  Bavaria,  N.  by  Saxony  and  Russian  Poland, 
£.  by  Russia  and  the  Danubian  principalities, 
S.  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  asa,  the  Papal  States, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Sardinia.  The  Austrian 
empire,  unlike  its  more  immediate  rival,  Prus- 
sia, is  &  continuous  territory,  only  2  districts 
(Oattaro  and  Ragusa)  being  e^ar&ted  from  the 
main  body  by  small  strips  of  Turkish  territory. 
The  21  states  or  provinces  (KrorUaender  or 
orownlands),  which,  according  to  the  reorgan- 
izmg  statutes  of  1849  and  1851,  constitute  the 
nnitod  Austrian  monarchy  (Oestr&iehiache  Ge- 
9cmmUmo7wrchie\  are  the  following:  1,  the 
archduchy  of  Upper  Austria  (Oestreich  oh  der 
BmX  4,616  sq.  miles,  pop.  755,260 ;  2,  the  arch- 
ducny  of  Lower  Austria  (Oestreieh  unter  der 
Bn8\  7,688  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,714^608 ;  8,  the  duchy 
of  Saltzburg,  2,764  sq.  m.,  pop.  154,879;  4,  the 
duchy  of  Styria  (Steyermarh)^  8,664  sq.  m.,  pop. 
1,095,078 ;  5,  the  duchy  of  Oarinthia  (Kaen^ 
thm\  8,984  sq.  m.^  pop.  846,150 ;  6,  the  duchy 
of  Oamiola  {Kra%n\  8,845  sq.  m.,  pop.  506,* 
886 ;  7,  the  counties  of  Goertz  and  Gradiska, 
the  margraviate  of  Istria,  and  the  district  of 
Trieste,  8,065  sq.  m.,  pop.  618,056  (the  8  kst- 
named  provinces  form  the  kingdom  of  lUyria) ; 
8,  the  eoun^  of  Tyrol  11,084  sq.  m.,  pop. 
925,066 ;  9,  the  margraviate  of  Moravia  {Maeh- 
ren),  8,560  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,972,165;  10,  the 
kingdom  of  £k>hemia  iBoehfnen)^  20,012  sq. 
m.,  pop.  4)800,818;  11,  the  duchy  of  Silesia 
(Sehlenen\  1,988  sq.  m.,  pop.  479,821  (these 
11  states,  comprismg  76,210  square  mfles  and 
13,861,777  inhabitants,  about  i  of  the  whole 
empire,  are  members  of  the  German  con- 
federation, and  entitle  the  Austrian  emperor 
to  4  out  of  70  votes  in  the  Carman  diet  or 
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Bundatag);  12,  the  kingdom  of  Galida,  inoliid- 
ing  the  former  republic  of  Cracow  (annexed  by 
AnBtiia  in  1846),  and  the  duchies  of  Zator  and 
Aofiohwitz,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  Ger- 
man confederation,  80,115  sq.  m^  pop.  6,056,- 
647 ;  18,  the  dnchy  of  Bokovina,  4.031  sq.  m., 
pop.  480,664;  14^  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia, 
4,928  sq.  m.,  pop.  482,887 ;  15,  the  kmgdom  of 
Lombardy,  8,818  sq.  m.^op.  8,009,505 ;  16,  the 
kingdom  of  Yenice  (V&rCsdig),  9,198  sq.  m., 
pop.  2,498,968 ;  17,  tne  kingdom  of  Hungary 
{ungamX  69,170  sq.  m.,  pop.  8,744,481 ;  18, 
the  kingdom  of  Croatia  ana  Slavonia,  7,054  sq. 
m.,  pop.  967,186;  19,  the  grand  duchy  of 
Transylvania  (3iebenbargen%  28,078  sq.  m«, 
pop.  2,285,572 ;  20,  the  waiwodeship  (princi- 
pality) of  Servia,  11,560  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,674,428; 
21,  the  Military  Frontier  (Militdergrenee),  12,- 
922  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,054,794.  Accoiding  to  the 
previous  census,  taken  in  1850  and  1851,  the 
population  of  several  of  the  more  important 
Austrian  states  was  as  follows:  Lower  Aus- 
tria, 1,588,047;  Upper  Austria,  706,816;  Salts- 
burg,  146XK)7;  Styria,  1,006,971;  Oarinthia, 
819,224;  Camiola,  468,956;  Bohemia,  4,409,- 
900;  Tyrol  and  Vorarlburg,  869,706;  Mo- 
ravia, 1,799,888;  Dalmatia,  893,716;  wai- 
wode  of  Servia,  with  Temesvar,  1,426,222; 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  878,466;  Transylvania, 
2,078,787.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Aus- 
trian territory  are  mountainous.  There  are 
8  principal  chains  of  mountains,  each  of  them 
sending  off  many  branches,  viz. :  1.  The  Alpe 

ithe  Khaetian  or  Tyrolese,  the  Noric,  the 
!/annthian.  the  Julian  or  Comiolan,  the  Di- 
naric  Alps),  extending  from  the  Bemardin  to 
the  Danube,  and  covering  almost  the  entire 
southern  belt  of  the  German  provinces,  as  well 
as  lUyria  and  Dalmatia;  their  highest  peaks 
are :  1.  In  Tyrol  the  OrUes  (12,811  feed  and 
the  Gross  Glockner  (12,168  feet).  2.  The  (Jarpa- 
thiana,  640  to  700  ndles  long,  begmning  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the  Morava 
(March),  sweeping  in  an  arch  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Danube  and  Csema,  and  covering  a  ter- 
ritory of  85,000  sq.  m.  (the  different  sections 
of  this  chain  are  known  as  the  Central  Carpa- 
thians or  Tatra  mountains  in  Hungary,  the  !Up- 
tauer  Alps,  Hungarian  Switzerland,  the  Hun- 
ffarian  ore  mountains  or  Erzgebii^ej  the  Bes- 
kides,  the  lesser  Carpathians  or  White  moan- 
tains,  the  Waldgebirge  or  Forest  mountains  in 
Upper  Hungary,  the  Transylvanian  Alps).  The 
bold  and  rugged  granite  cli&  of  the  Carpathians 
near  Lomnitz  and  E^ronstadt,  rise  to  a  height  of 
more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
8.  The  Sudete  mountains,  forming,  together 
with  the  Bohemian  forest  and  the  Ore  moun- 
tains (Erzgebirge  of  Saxony),  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted chain  of  granite  and  gneiss  formation. 
Its  sections  are:  the  Moravian  Silesian  moun- 
tains, the  Moravian  snow  mountains,  the  Glat- 
jcer  hills,  the  Giant  mountains  or  Riesengeblrge, 
the  Iser  mountains,  the  Lusatian  mountains. 
The  highest  elevation  in  this  chain  is  the  Schnee- 
koppe,  or  snow  peak,  4^955  feet  above  the  level 


of  thesea.  Beside theseS  great cbahu therein 
several  parallel  ranges  of  considerable  height 
Thus  on  both  ddes  of  the  Alps  there  extend 
limestone  ranges,  the  northern  ones  toireriog 
up  to  the  height  of  9,222  feet  (the  Dachstein, 
or  roof-peak  on  the  boundary  line  of  Saltzburg 
and  Styria),  whUe  the  southern  ones,  reaching  to 
the  height  of  8,794  feet,  cover  nearly  the  whole 
territory  of  Ulyria  and  Dalmatia.  Again,  the 
Carpathians  are  surrounded  by  sandstone  moon- 
tains,  which  almost  fill  up  the  territory  of 
Transylvania.  Of  laree  plains  there  are  onlj 
the  great  Hungarian  basm,  measoring  nearlj 
860  miles  N.  and  S.  and  240  miles  E.  audi.; 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  in  Lombardy,  and  the  baan 
of  the  Morava  (the  Marchfeld).— Thesea-cosst 
of  Austria  extends  from  the  month  oi  the  Po 
to  the  Sl  point  of  Dahnatia,  1,169  miles.  Aq»- 
tria  belongs  to  4  of  the  great  river  systems  of 
Europe,  those  of  the  Black  sea,  the  Baldc,  the 
German  ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Itiveis 
emptying  into  aU  of  these  seas  rise  in  Anstmn 
territory.  Among  the  numerous  streams  the 
Danube  (Darum)  is  by  far  the  most  important; 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  main  artery  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  may,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be- 
come for  southern  Europe  what  the  Missi^ppl 
is  for  the  United  States.  The  Danube,  b«Dg 
the  largest  European  river  beside  the  Volga, 
enters  Austria  from  Bavaria  as  a  stream  m- 
igable  at  all  seasons,  but  its  channel  has,  mtil 
recently,  offered  serious  impediments  to  naviga- 
tion, most  of  which  have  been  saccessfolly  re- 
moved within  the  last  10  years.  Steamboats 
were  first  introduced  on  the  Danube  in  183a 
Since  1885  the  Austrian  steam  navigation  com- 
pany has  increased  their  number  from  year  to 
year,  until,  in  1867,  it  maintained  102  steamboels 
and  propellers,  b^de  830  barges^  scows,  && 
The  enture  length  of  the  Danube  in  Anstruis 
850  miles,  its  average  width  600  feet,  its  aTe^ 
age  depth  from  8  to  42  feet.  Most  of  its  tnb- 
utaries  are  navigable  for  snoaD  craft,  and  steaa 
has  been  intrcSuced  on  several  The  ritff 
Theiss,  in  Hungary,  the  most  considerable  of 
them  all,  said  also  to  have  a  greater  ahnndaoM 
of  fish  than  any  other  European  river,  is  jus- 
^ted  by  steamboats  from  Tokay  down  to  the 
Danube ;  its  entire  course  has  alength  of  740  mfla 
The  Save,  which  enters  the  Danube  near  Bet 
grade  after  a  course  of  440  miles  is  navigable&r 
several  hundred  miles.  Steamboats  also  pi  J  on 
the  Inn,  and  since  1857,  even  on  the  Salach,  i 
smaller  stream  of  about  200  miles  in  leogtb, 
emptying  into  the  Inn.  The  other  importint 
tributaries  of  the  Danube  are  the  Trann  (IW 
miles),  the  Enns  (170  m.\  the  March  or  Moravi 
(220  m.),  the  Drave,  or  Drau  (400  m.),  the  Vug 
(270  m.),  the  Raab  (170  m.),  the  Gran  (1« 
m.),  the  Leytha  (80  m.).  The  Moldao,  trib- 
utary to  the  Elbe,  in  Bohemia,  is  also  navig^ 
ed  by  steamboats,  and  so  is  the  Po,  in  Italy,  the 
only  river  which  empties  into  the  sea  on  Ai& 
trian  territory.  Ten  steamboats  and  30  bai|« 
are  now  run  on  the  Po  by  the  Austrian  Uoyd, 
since  *  1862.    The  Tistuk  (  Weich^el),  Dniest^' 
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and  Prnth  rise  within  the  Austrian  empire  in 
Galicia. — ^The  lakes  of  Austria  are  numerous, 
though  not  very  large.  The  Flatten,  or  Balaton 
(Mad)  lake  in  Hungary,  has  a  snrflMe  of  about 
400  sq.  miles.  The  Garda-lake  in  Lombardy, 
38  miles  long  and  from  5  to  14  miles  wide,  is 
justly  celebrated  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
scenery ;  its  sur^Etce  is  213  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  its  depth  892  feet.  The  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  or  Langen-See  (Long  Lake),  on  the  south- 
em  slope  of  the  Alpis,  686  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  covers  an  area  of  about  100  sq.  m. 
The  only  salt  lake  in  Austria  is  the  Neusiedler 
lake  in  the  western  part  of  Hungary,  nearly  20 
miles  long,  and  from  5  to  7  miles  wide.  The 
Gzirknitzer  lake,  in  Garniola,  is  remarkable  as 
containing  some  40  subtenanean  cavities, 
through  which  its  waters  from  time  to  time 
disappear  and  again  flow  in.  Its  surface  meas- 
ures about  22  square  miles. — ^The  climate  of 
Austria  is  temperate  and  very  wholesome.  From 
the  southern  boundary  up  to  lat  46^,  the  average 
temperature  is  64J®  F. ;  from  lat.  46^  to  lat  49«*, 
it  is  60^  to  63^ ;  beyond  lat  49^  it  is  48«  F. 
The  winter  is  veiy  severe  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  but  sudden  changes  of  the  temperature 
are  not  frequent — iN^ature  has  endowed  Austria 
with  a  greater  variety  of  productions  than  anv 
other  European  state.  Platina  excepted,  afi 
metals  abound  in  Austria.  Gold  is  produoed  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where  were  are  40 
goldmines;  silver  and  the  best  quality  of  Eu- 
ropean copper  in  Hungaiy;  quioksilver  in  Gar- 
niola (the  mine  at  Idria  used  to  yield  12,000 
cwt  of  quiokailver  per  annum) ;  tin  in  Bohe- 
nua;  lead  in  Garinthia;  iron  almost  every- 
where (a  single  mine  on  the  Ore  mountain  in 
Stvria  yields  over  15,000  tons  annually).  Be- 
side  these  metals  the  following  are  produced  in 
smaller  quantities:  calamine  and  zinc  (about  7,* 
000  cwt),  cobalt  (1,800  cwt),  arsenic  (260  cwt), 
antimony  (from  6,000  to  8,000  cwt),  chrome, 
bismuth  (700  to  1,000  cwt),  manganese.  Black 
tourmaline^  alabaster,  serpentine,  gypsum,  black- 
lead,  slates,  flint,  and  marble,  abound  in  many 
portions  of  the  empire.  The  precious  stones  found 
in  Austria  are :  the  Bohemian  carbuncle,  the 
Hungarian  opal,  chalcedony,  rnby,  emerald,  Jas- 
per, amethyst,  topaz,  camelian,  ch^solite,  beryL 
The  coal-beds  of  Austria  are  considered  almost 
inexhaustible.  Of  rock-salt  there  is  a  bed  several 
hundred  miles  in  length  in  Galicia,  of  which 
only  a  small  ]^rtion  is  worked  at  the  gigantic 
mine  of  Wieliczka,  a  perfect  subterranean  dty, 
or  rather  4  dties,  one  below  the  other,  extend- 
ing in  a  labyrinth  of  galleries,  and  hewn  into 
the  salt  rock  9J500  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
8,600  feet  from  E.  to  W.  Of  mineral  springs, 
Austria  contains  upward  of  1,600,  of  which  tke 
most  celebrated  are  at  Karlsbad,  Marienbad, 
Teplit^  Franzensbad,  Saydschutz,  Seidlitz,  and 
Mn,  m  Bohemia ;  Ischl,  in  Upper  Austria ; 
Baden  and  Pbrawant  in  Lower  Austria ;  Gas- 
tein,  in  Saltzburg ;  Gleichenberg  and  Bohitsch, 
i^  Styrla;  Mehadia,  in  the  military  frontier 
district     The  vegetable  kingdom  of  Austria 


shows  the  same  variety  as  the  mineraL  Wheat 
is  the  staple  produce  of  the  German  provinces 
and  of  Hungary ;  buckwheat  is  raised  in  the 
sandy  re^ons ;  Indian  com,  rice,  and  kidney 
beans,  in  Hungary  and  Lombardy.  The  finest 
varieties  of  apples  and  pears  are  raised  in  Bo- 
hemia, Austria  proper,  and  Tyrol  Hungary 
produces  immense  quantities  of  cucumbers^  mel- 
ons, watermelons,  pepper,  anise,  licorice,  pop- 
pies, chicory,  sweet-flag,  ginger,  flax,  hemp,  and 
tobacco.  Gotton  is  raised  in  Dahnatia,  hops  in 
Bohemia,  safiEron  and  woad  in  Lower  Austria. 
The  Hungarian  wine  (more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  wine  product  of  Austria)  is  an  excel- 
lent article,  some  brands  being  justly  counted 
among  the  very  best  wines  of  ihe  world  (To- 
kay, Mada,  Tallva,  Menesch).  About  76,000 
square  miles  of  the  Austrian  territory  are  cov- 
ered with  forests,  mostly  oak,  pine,  and  hem- 
lock, in  the  northern— maple,  stone  pine,  olive, 
laurel,  myrtle,  and  chestnnt  trees,  in  the  south- 
em  provinces.  Horses  are  raised  everywhere, 
but  only  those  of  the  Bukovina  are  of  a  supe- 
rior stock ;  homed  cattle  in  Hungary  and  Ga- 
licia (bi:^Qdoes  in  Oroatia  and  Transylvania) ;  the 
finest  sheep  in  Lombardy;  goats  and  hogs  in 
Hungary.  The  silkworm  is  reared  on  a  ko-ge 
scale  in  the  Italian  provinces,  and  has  recentiy 
been  introduced  in  Tyrol,  Oroatia,  Slavonia,  111- 
yria,  and  Dalmatia.  Game  is  plentiful ;  deer,  wild 
boars,  and  hares  being  found  almost  everywhere; 
black  bears,  chamois^  lynxes,  wolves,  and  bea- 
vers, only  in  some  districts.  Ovsters  are  found 
near  Venice,  pearl  mussels  are  frequently  found 
in  several  rivers  and  creeks  of  Hungary,  as  are 
also  leeches. — ^According  to  the  general  census  of 
1851,  Austria  had  86,614,466  inhabitants(8,218,- 
597  families),  an  increase^  since  1816,  of  82  per 
cent,  and  of  14  per  cent  since  1826.  They  live 
in  864  cides,  2,855  boroughs,  and  64^888  villages. 
Of  the  cities  one  (Vienna^  has  upward  of  400,- 
000  inhabitants;  8  (Milan,  Prague,  and 
Venice)  have  more  than  100,000;  5  above 
40,000;  7  above  80,000 ;  11  above  20,000 ;  and 
85  above  10,000.  Of  the  whole  number  (ac- 
cording to  the  statistical  tables  of  1846,  the 
latest  accessible  accounts),  15,282,196,  or  401 
per  cent,  belong  to  the  Slavi(»  races,  which 
constitute  the  bulk  (^  the  population  in  Bohemia, 
Morayia,  Oamiola,  Dalmatia,  Oroatia,  Slavonia, 
the  Military  Frontier,  the  WaiwodesHip,  north- 
em  Hungary,  and  Galicia.  The  Germans  num- 
ber 7,917,195,  or  21  per  cent,  in  Austria  proper, 
Saltzburg,  Tyrol,  btyria,  Garinthia,  western 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia. 
The  Koman  races,  numbering  8,102,468,  or  21^ 
per  cent  (5^060,877  Italians,  401,094  Friulians, 
2,640,492  Wallachs),  inhabit  the  Italian  prov- 
inces, southern  Tyrol,  the  Littorale,  and  Dalma- 
tia, Transylvania,  parts  of  Hungary,  Bukovina, 
and  the  military  frontier.  The  total  number  of 
Mi^ars  is  given  as  5,418,773,  not  quite  15  per 
cent  The  remaining  2  per  cent  consist  of 
Jews  (600,000),  Armenians  (12,000),  Greeks 
(18,000).  and  Gypsies  (100,000).  The  Slavic 
race,  although  the  most  numerous,  is  not  the 
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ruling  element,  being  split  into  at  least  7  prin- 
cipal nationalities  (5,897,970  Ozeohs  or  Bohe- 
nuana,  8,150,598  Buthenes,  2,188,380  Poles, 
1,158,882  Slovenes,  1,288,682  Oroatian&  1,584,- 
184  Servians,  24,100  Bulgarians).  The  Germans, 
though  bat  jth  of  the  entire  population,  are  the 
ruling  race,  not  merely  on  aooonnt  of  the  nar 
tiomJity  of  the  reigning  dynastj,  but  because 
Grerman  intelldotual  culture  and  industry  pre- 
vail in  all  the  different  states,  tiie  Italian  prov- 
inces only  excepted.  The  number  of  languages 
or  different  dialeots  spoken  in  Austria  exceeds 
20,  but  German  is  the  official  language.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  at  a  Panslavic  congress  held 
at  Prague  in  1848,  the  delegates  of  the  different 
Slavic  nationalities  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  using  the  German  language,  being 
unable  to  understand  the  different  Salects  of 
their  own  tongue.  The  density  of  population 
is  very  unequal,  but  is  generally  greater  in  the 
eastern  than  in  the  western  portions  of  the 
empire.  The  extremes  are  Lombardy  (827  to 
the  sq.  m.)  and  Saltzburg  (58  to  the  sq.  mile). 
Three-fourths  (27,400,000)  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Austria  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion;  the  members  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
church  are  estimated  at  6^  millions,  of  whom 

S  millions  belong  to  the  Greek  United  church ; 
a  Reformed  (Protestant)  church  has  2,280,000 
professors;  the  Lutheran  church  1,270,000,  the 
Unitarian  46,000.  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Austria  has  18  archbishoprics  and  70  bishop- 
rics. The  archbishops  of  the  Greek  church  re- 
side at  Lemberg,  in  Galicia,  and  Ofen,  in  Hun- 
gary. In  1842,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
monasteries  in  Austria  was  766,  containing 
10,854  monks ;  that  of  the  nunneries  157,  oon- 
taininff  8,661  nuns.  By  the  concordat  with  the 
Holy  See,  concluded  in  September,  1855,  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Austria  has  become 
a  power  entirely  independent  of  the  temporid 
government  Bv  this  treaty  the  placitum  r^ 
gium  has  been  abolished,  thus  rendering  all  de- 
crees and  ordinances  of  the  pope  vfdid  and 
binding  for  the  Catholics  of  Austria,  without 
previous  sanction  of  the  government.  The 
bishops  are  empoweved  to  prohibit  all  books 
which  they  mity  deem  pernicious  or  ii^juriousto 
the  interests  of  the  church ;  they  have  also  full 
control  over  the  public  schools ;  they  may  pun- 
ish clergymen  and  laymen  for  violations  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  church ;  they  may 
establish  any  number  of  new  monasteries, — ^in 
short,  all  the  limitations  of  the  papal  x>ower 
established  by  Joseph  U.  have  been  entirdy  re- 
moved, and  Austria  has  become  emphatically 
the  leading  Catholic  power  in  Europe.  At  the 
same  time  promises  have  been  inade  to  the 
Protestant  churches  of  a  more  liberal  organiza- 
tion, allowing  them  a  certain  degree  of  self- 
governmenlj  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  real- 
ized.— ^Public  education  has  been  in  the  course 
of  thorough  reorganization  since  1848.  The 
number  of  common  or  primary  schools  has 
been  steadily  increased,  until  in  1857  it  was 
nearly  26,000,  or  one  for  every  1,404  inhabitants. 


Reading,  writing,  cipjiering,  religion,  and  moialas 
are  taught  in  tiie  common  schools.  Sondaj 
schools  nave  also  been  introduced.  In  1849, 
1,560,000  children  out  of  2,575,000,  went  to  the 
common  schools,  and  640,000  to  the  Sundsr 
schools ;  but  at  the  present  time  the  proporticoi 
is  undoubtedly  mucb  greater.  A  decree  was 
promulgated  Aug.  18,  1855,  oompelling  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  some  school  or  oth&. 
According  to  the  report  of  1851,  there  were,  at 
that  time,  in  Austria,  262  colleges  (^Cfymnatia)^ 
88  schools  for  technical  sdenoes  {BeeUtehulen), 
12  agricultural  colleges,  8  mining  schools,  11 
academies  of  midwifery,  10  universities  (at 
Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Lemberg,  Pavia,  Padaa, 
Innsbruck,  Gratz,  Ohnutz,  and  Cracow),  8  acad- 
emies for  technical  sciences,  5  mining  and  ag- 
ricultural academies,  and  9  academies  of  sur- 
gery. In  this  statement  private  academies, 
Geological  seminaries,  boarding-schools;,  &C., 
are  not  included.  Since  1852,  me  direct  infiu- 
ence  of  the  Jesuits  on  public  educatioii  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase ;  since  1857,  Uiey  have 
begun  to  hold  "  missions''  (revivals)  even  in 
oofleges.  The  military  schools  were  reorganized 
in  1852.  There  are  now  12  militaiy  primaij 
schools,  12  military  colleges,  4  institations  foir 
the  training  of  cadets,  4  military  academies,  and 
4  establishments  of  a  still  higher  order,  corre- 
sponding to  universitiea.  Institutions  fortise 
promotion  of  higher  scientific  and  artistio  col- 
ture  are  numerous.  The  largest  of  the  public 
libraries  are  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  nmn- 
bering  850,000  volumes ;  the  university  library 
at  Vienna,  containing  upward  of  180,000  rds.; 
the  Ambrodan  library  at  Milan  (70,000  vok); 
the  university  libraries  at  Pesth  (100,000  Tok), 
and  Prague  (100,000  vols.) ;  the  Theresianom 
at  Vienna  (70,000  vols.).  There  are  many 
museums,  cabinets  of  science  and  art,  gallerks 
of  paintings,  &c.,  in  the  principal  cities  d 
the  empire.  Several  splendid  collections  be- 
longing to  private  individuals  are  always  open 
to  the  public.  Cf  botanical  gardens  there  are 
altogether  28,  of  observatories  9  (at  V]eima» 
Milan,  Padua,  Gratz,  Ofen,  Prague,  Sarlsbai^, 
Eilau,  and  Sj^msmOnster). — ^The  public  prese 
of  Austria  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  public  instruction,  wanting  as  it  doe^ 
the  most  essential  requisite,  liberty.  Before 
1848,  the  most  rigorous  censorship  rendered 
any  thing  like  a  well-regulated  pnblic  p4-<@^a 
sheer  impossibility.  During  the  revolution  is 
1848,  these  restraints  were  removed,  and  many 
newspapers  sprung  up  Ukeso  many  mushrooms. 
But  this  unrestrained  liberty  of  the  press  wsb 
of  very  short  duration.  On  Nov.  28d,  Hermaon 
Jellineck,  the  editor  of  the  Badikale^  at  Vien- 
na, was  shot  by  order  of  Prince  Windiscbgratz, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  Austria.  Since  that  time  a  law  for  the  reg" 
ulation  of  the  press  has  been  published  (185!^  i 
giving  the  police  absolute  control  over  &e  polit- 
ical press,  and  restoring  the  censorship  in  all 
but  the  name.  Nevertheless  great  projEres 
has  been  made.    In  1858,  there  are  pubMed 
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in  Anstria  98  poHtioal  papers,  and  267  non- 
political.  Of  the  fonner,  58  are  printed  in 
the  German  langoage,  5  in  Ozech  (the  Bohemian 
dialect),  2  in  Servian,  1  in  Croatian,  1  in  IU7- 
Tian,  1  in  Bnthenian,  19  in  Italian,  8  in  Hunga- 
rian, 2  in  Ronmanian,  1  in  Greek  j  of  the  latter, 
125  in  Qerman,  21  in  the  Slavian  langnages. 
89  in  Italian,  20  in  Hungarian,  1  in  French,  and 
1  in  Roasian.  Some  of  the  large  daily  papers 
published  in  Vienna  and  Trieste  (Oeatreiehische 
Zeitung^  Zhnau,  Oatdeuttehe  Past^  Trieater 
Zeitung%  are  among  the  best  and  most  influen- 
tial of  the  continental  papers.  Austrian  litera- 
ture has  no  separate  existence  fh>m  that  of  the 
different  nations  composing  the  empire ;  stiU  the 
&ct  may  be  mentioned,  tmit  many  of  the  best 
names  of  modern  German  writers  are  those  of 
Aostrians  (Ladialaus  Pyrker,  Anastasius  GrQn 
or  Aner^rg.  Nicolaus  licnau,  Yon  Hammer- 
Porgstall,  &a).  Hungary  has  its  own  distinct 
Hteratnre. — ^Austria  has  a  great  number  of  ex- 
tensive institations  of  charity,  such  as  hospitals, 
orphan  asylums,  almshouses,  &o.  In  1849,  the 
number  of  public  hospitals  in  Austria  (HunJ^ary 
ezelndedX  was  580,  that  of  military  hospitals 
159,  of  Innatio  asylums  there  were  40,  lying-in 
establishments  40,  foundling  hospitals  88,  insti- 
tntions  for  the  sustenance  of  old  and  indigent 
persons  1,851,  poor  houses  7,178.  The  number 
of  fonndiings  provided  for  by  the  government 
exceeds  20,000.  The  hospitals  of  Vienna,  es- 
tablished by  Joseph  II.,  are  of  the  size  of  a  small 
city,  and  perhaps  the  best  regulated  in  the 
world.  There  are  besides  27  hospitals  connect* 
ed  with  the  oonventa  where  over  20,000  persons 
are  relieved  annually,  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  nationality.  Vaccination  is  eigoined 
by  the  government.  Every  provincial  capital 
has  an  imperial  loan  office  for  the  poor,  the 
profits  of  which  are  made  over  to  the  treasury 
of  the  almshouse  department. — ^The  total  value 
of  the  mineral  produce  of  Austria  in  1851,  was 
set  down  at  119,664,781  florins  (the  florin  is 
eqoal  to  49  cents).  Of  thb  sum,  nearly  one- 
half  (58,194,942)  was  the  value  of  the  salt  pro- 
duced, 40,000,000  that  of  stones,  dav,  meer- 
schanms,  &0.,  and  26,469,889  that  of  metals. 
The  annual  yield  of  the  gold  mines  is  estimated 
at  60,000  oz.  (Transylvania  alone  yielding  from 
24,000  to  80,000  oz.),  that  of  the  sQver  mines 
at  1,800,000  oz.,  of  copper  at  4,000  tons,  of 
lead  more  than  6,000  tons.  The  total  quantity 
of  salt  produced  in  1860  was  6,000,406  cwt., 
of  which  8,224,756  cwt  was  rook  salt,  2,840^74 
cwt.  spring  salt,  and  484,776  cwt  sea  salt.  The 
most  remarkable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
prodnctdon  of  iron  and  coal.  The  latest  statia- 
tics,  published  in  1857,  show  the  following  re- 
SDlt: 

Atutria  prodaeed      Saw  or  Pig  Iron.       OmI  Iron. 

In  1880 1,4S7^  owt  lfil,68T  ewt 

18B0 8.ai7,0«4    •♦  4»8,704    •* 

1888 8,845,208    "  658,006    ** 

18M 4,16i;W6    »  68S,4M    "• 

StQl  the  product  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  demand, 
although  the  lime  seems  to  be  near  at  hand 
when  Austria  will  be  entirely  independent  of 


England.  Already  all  rails  laid  on  Austrian 
railroads  are  of  home  manufacture,  and  actual 
experience  has  proved  them  far  more  durable 
than  English  rails.  The  coal  produced  in  Aus- 
tria, which  in  1888  netted  only  some  4,000,000 
owt.,  reached,  in  1854  and  1855,  ftOl  80,000,000, 
having  increased  at  least  600  per  cent,  in  17 
years.  But,  nevertheless,  the  iron  and  coal 
production  of  Austria  is  only  in  its  beginning. — 
Agriculture  in  Austria  shows  very  different 
characteristics  in  the  several  provinces  of  the 
empire,  not  only  on  account  of  the  different 
climate,  soil,  and  traditionary  customs  of  the 
people,  but  especially  on  account  of  different 
laws  and  institutions.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
Italian  provinces  have  for  centuries  eigoyed  the 
benefit  of  sagacious  legislation  on  the  use  of 
streams  and  water  power  for  the  purpose  of  ir- 
rigation. In  Hungary  the  commcuMtion  or  com- 
bined working  of  all  the  farming  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietor  is  being  carried  on,  afford- 
ing a  substantial  basis  for  rational  culture  of  tha 
soil,  which,  as  yet,  is  wanting  in  other  provinceai 
In  some  of  the  provinces  tiie  dismemberment 
of  fEtrming  estates  is  prohibited  by  law,  in  others 
not  In  Italy,  forming  is  mostly  carried  on  bv 
^'colonists,'*  or  tenants  who  pay  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  while  in  Croatia  there  prevails  a  sort 
of  communism,  a  number  of  famihes  cultivating 
a  common  estate  and  dividing  the  profits.  In 
the  mountainous  regions  the  fsrms  are  for  the 
most  part  small  but  well  cultivated,  while  Hun- 
gary boasts  of  jrisantic  estates  comprising  many 
square  miles.  Taking  into  account  these  general 
characteristic^  the  Austrian  empire  may,  as  re- 
gards its  agriculture,  be  divided  into  4  sec- 
tions :  1,  the  Alpine  countries:  Austria  proper, 
8altcburg,Tyrol,  Oamiola,  Oarinthia  and  Styria ; 
2,  the  eastern  provinces:  Hungary,  Croatia, 
61avonia,  the  Imitary  fix>ntier,  and  Transylva- 
nia ;  8,  the  northern  provinces :  Moravia,  Bo- 
hemia, Galicia,  Bukovina;  ^  the  souuiera 
Erovinces :  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  Dalmatia. 
1  the  Alpine  countries,  tiie  area  of  the  produo- 
tive  soil  is  24,446.000  acres,  of  which  15,818,000 
are  woodknd  and  pasture,  while  only  8,628,000 
remain  for  agriculture  and  meadow  land.  The 
density  of  the  population  compels  the  farmer  to 
till  even  the  steepest  hill  siaes.  The  narrow 
plahis  yield  potatoes,  barley  for  brewing,  and 
fodder ;  on  tne  sunny  sides  of  the  mountains 
the  grape  vine  is  cultivated  extensively.  The 
production  of  bread  stufb  in  these  countries  is 
not  equal  to  the  consumption.  The  agricultural 
condition  of  those  portions  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces covered  by  tne  Carpathian  mountiuns  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Alpine  countries.  But 
the  scanty  proceeds  of  these  territories  are 
largely  made  up  by  the  surplus  of  the  level 
country,  which,  witii  very  few  exceptions,  is  of 
extraordinary  fertility,  especially  in  the  river 
bottoms.  Of  an  aegregate  of  67,586,000  acres 
of  productive  soil»  leas  than  81,686,000  is  cover- 
ed by  forests,  and  21,500,000  by  pasture;  the 
remaining  85,950,000  acres  are  cultivated,  but 
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a  lam  proportion  of  the  pasture  land  in  entirelj 
oapaole  of  coltiTation,  and  would  be  pat  ander 
plod^  bat  for  want  of  labor.  E^en  now  these 
ooontries  prodaoe  upward  of  102,000,000  boshels 
of  bread  staSk,  neany  one-half  of  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  the  empire  (477,000,000  bushels).  The 
most  fertile  regions,  although  thinly  populat- 
ed, produce  a  large  surplus  for  exportation  to 
the  Alpine  countries.  The  extensive  pastures 
are  used  for  cattle  raising.  Draught  cattle  are 
exported  to  nearly  all  a^oining  regions;  beef 
cattle  mostly  to  the  Alpine  provinces.  The 
wool  product^  although  diminished  somewhat 
by  the  recent  partition  of  the  common  pas- 
tures, exceeded  260,000  owt.  in  1851.  Hog 
&ttening  is  carried  on  upon  a  very  Lirge 
scale.  The  Hungarian  wine  and  tobacco  are 
noted  for  their  excellent  quality.  The  east- 
em  proyinoes  produce  about  500,000,000  galls, 
wine  per  annum,  part  of  which  is  export- 
ed to  the  other  proyinces  and  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  the  northern  provinces  but  few  places 
are  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape.  The 
influence  of  the  northern  climate  is  nere  felt 
everywhere.  Moravia,  belonging  to  the  basin 
of  the  Danube,  has  some  lai^e  and  fertile 
plains,  but  Bohemia  is  hilly  to  a  great  extent, 
Bilesia  entirelv  so,  while  CkJida,  descending  as 
it  does  fh>m  tibe  Carpathians  to  the  courses  of 
the  lar(^  streams,  shows  every  variety  of  for- 
mation. Grain  and  potatoes  are  the  stfmle  pro- 
duce of  these  countries,  supplying  the  domestic 
demand.  Breweries,  distilleries,  and  beetsngar 
liACtories,  are  numerous  in  these  provinces.  The 
entire  number  of  beet  sugar  establishments,  in 
1858,  was  128.  The  area  of  the  productive 
soil  is  87,888,000  acres,  of  which  upward  of 
28,008,000  are  arable  or  meadow  lands,  and 
14,380,000  forests  and  pasture.  In  the  Italian 
provinces  higher  temperature  calls  forth  a  rich 
vegetation,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
earried  on  so  carefully  that  the  plains  appear 
like  vast  gardens.  The  productive  soil  of  these 
provinces  is  nearly  12,942,000  acres,  of  which 
but  2,157,000  acres  are  covered  by  fbrests,  and 
8,451,200  acres  are  pasture.  In  the  hill  country 
Indian  com  is  the  staple  product^  midberry  trees 
are  planted  m  the  fields,  and  grape  vines  <^mb 
from  tree  to  tree.  On  the  plains  a  complete 
system  of  irrigation  has  been  in  use  for  centu- 
ries. Thus,  in  Lombardy  alone,  1.049,740  acres 
are  irrigated  by  51  main  channels.  Meadows 
irrigated  this  wav  (some  7,000  acres)  are  cut  5 
times  a  year,  and  some  in  the  environs  of  Mi- 
lan nine  times  a  year.  The  ^Uiiry  produce  of 
Milan  and  Venice  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  in 

ntity  nearly  one-half  of  the  aggregate  pro- 
of Austria.  Thus,  they  produce  980,000 
cwt  of  cheese,  while  the  aggregate  of  Austria 
is  but  2.000,000  cwt  The  quantity  of  wine 
produced  per  annum  is  about  120,000,000  galls., 
that  of  raw  silk,  447,000  cwt.,  while  all  other 
provinces  produce  only  44,000  cwt.  Altogether, 
the  area  of  the  productive  soil  of  the  whole 
empire  is  142,862,000  acres,  of  which  67,442,- 
200  is  woodland  and  pasture,  and  74,919,800 


arable  and  meadow  land.  The  aggregate  nbe 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Austria  wM«th 
mated,  in  1857,  by  Herr  von  Kleyle,  asasteai 
secretaryofstate,  at  2,500,000,000  fl.  ThelugeEt 
product  is  that  of  Lombardy,  viz.,  six  time&tk 
of  the  poorest  province,  Dalmatia.  Aostiu 
proper,  Bohenua,  Moravia,  Styris,  Tyrol,  iDd 
Venice,  severally  produce  about  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  Lombardy;  Sileu, 
Oroatia,Saltzburg,  Gamiola,  Carinthia^  Hongsry, 
and  the  Military  frontier,  about  one-half ;  Istrii, 
Galida,  Transylvania,  and  Bukovina,  1^  thui 
one-half. — ^The  government  of  Francis  Jog^ 
has  diligently  endeavored  to  promote  agrieol- 
ture  and  cattle-breeding  by  ^picoltoral  fm, 
exhibitions  of  improved  agncnltoni  iurpk- 
ments,  by  according  premiams  for  improred 
stock,  by  the  introduction  of  new  brsDchas  d 
agriculture,  and  other  measnres.    In  this  n- 

r)t,  incessant  attention  has  been  paid  totbe 
erican  improvements  of  agriooltoral  impb- 
ments  and  machinery.  The  culture  of  bodk 
American  plants  has  also  been  introduced, 
broom-corn  among  others. — ^The  number  d 
horses  in  Austria,  in  1951,  was  8,229.889,  ex- 
dodve of  75,000 cavabry horses;  thator  homed 
cattle,  10410,484;  of  sheep,  from  25,000,000  u 
80,000j000;  of  goata  2,278,900;  of  swine,  7,40V 
800.-~The  total  value  of  the  amiiial  prodoee 
of  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  in  Anstrii 
is  estmiated  at  $1,500,000,000.— Aostrian  ma&- 
u£sustures,  whose  existence  may  be  said  to 
date  only  fit)m  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL,  m 
now  striving  to  rival  those  of  every  other  ^ 
ropean  nation,  En^and  excepted.  The  num- 
ber of  manufactunng  establishmentB,  exclu- 
sive of  the  small  tradea  has  been  set  down  ti 
12,000,  which  is  probably  too  high;  thennoba 
of  hands  employed  by  t^em  at  2,600,000;  the 
value  of  their  annual  produce  at  |6OO,O00,0Ca 
Of  this  sum,  $27,000,000  is  the  estimated  raloe 
of  the  iron  ware,  $27,500,000  that  of  tkmti 
preparations)  $9,000,000  that  of  ^Lass  wmm 
tooxing  glasses  (equal  in  quality  to  the  Freocb), 
$1,000,000  thatof  pianos.  Hemp  and  flax,  vortii 
in  a  raw  state  about  $26,000,000,  are  umAxr 
tured  into  goods  worth  $65,000,000.  Thenlu 
of  the  woollen  fabrics  is  upward  of  $60,000,000 
(broaddoth  $22,000,000).  Theslkmanufu^ 
produces  about  $80,000,000  per  annnm.  m 
number  of  cotton  mills  in  Austria  in  18d0  vis 
208,  employing  29.158  penons;  the  total  una* 
ber  of  persons  employed  in  cotton  factories  4^^ 
ing,  and  printing  establishnents,  near  400,000; 
the  total  value  of  cotton  goods  produced,  |W,- 
000,000.  Ofthis8um$10,000,000onghttobedfr 
ducted,  being  the  value  of  the  raw  ootum  mJ 
yam  imported  from  England.  The  qnantity  (A 
cotton  manu&ctured  in  Austria  was,  in  1850, 5 
times  as  large  as  in  1881.  The  mannfacti^^ 
tobacco  is  monopolized  by  the  government  (im 
monopoly  having  been  extended  overHunga^j 
which  formerly  was  excepted  from  it,  in  W)- 
It  yields  a  net  profit  per  annum  of  at  least  |l^- 
000,000.  Friction  matches  are  mannft^ 
in  82  establishments,  employing  over  S,000  per- 
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sons,  and  prodndng  (in  1849)  over  50,000  owt, 
of  which  one-fifth  is  exported,  mainly  to  South 
America.  The  most  nmnerous  and  extensire  in- 
dustrial establishments  are  in  Austria  proper 
(Vienna),  Bohemia,  and  Lombard^  the  least 
and  smallest  in  Daknatia,  and  the  Mlitary  fron- 
tier. There  are  4  principal  centres  of  indnstiy : 
Vienna,  for  the  mannfkctory  of  all  objects  of 
Inzory  and  musical  instruments;  Milan  and 
Venice,  for  silk  goods;  Morayia,  Silesia,  and 
Bohemia,  for  linen  and  woollen  textile  mbrics 
and  g^ware;  Styria  and  Oarinthia,  for  iron 
goods  and  hardware.  The  government  endear- 
ors  to  promote  the  growth  of  Austrian  industry 
by  establishing  schools  of  mechanical  arts,  trade- 
noionS)  industrial  exhibitions,  &c.  In  order  to 
enoouzage  inventors  the  patent  laws  were  en- 
tirely remodelled  in  1852,  and  in  1856  the 
draft  of  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  mechan- 
ical trades  was  published,  which,  it  appears,  was 
conadered  altogether  too  liberaJ  by  tiie  trades- 
men themselves. — ^The  commerce  of  Austria  has, 
since  1816,  gradually  grown  into  importance, 
although  crippled  until  1860  by  a  prohibitory 
tarifE)  and  by  the  political  organization  of  the 
empire,  being  at  that  time  merely  a  dynastic 
nnion  of  different  states,  and  rendering  the  pro- 
vincial boundary  lines  so  many  barriers  against 
hitemal  interoourse.  At  an  early  period  the 
Austrian  government  took  care  to  spread  a  per- 
fect network  of  excellent  commercial  roads  over 
the  whole  empire.  The  hich-roads  of  Austria, 
in  1856,  had  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than 
20,000  miles.  The  new  roads  over  the  Alps^ 
the  Stil&er  Joch,  the  Spltigen,  the  Senunermg, 
and  others,  are  iustly  counted  among  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  modern  times.  The  first 
railroad  in  Germany  was  built  on  Austrian  ter- 
Htory,  connecting  Budweis  and  Lintz  (1882). 
The  emperor  Ferdinand^s  Northern  R.  R.  (from 
Vienna  to  Oderberg)  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Bonthern  R.  R.  (from  Vienna,  via  the  Semmer- 
ing  mountain,  to  Trieste),  the  Northern  R.  R. 
(from  Olmutz  to  Prague),  the  Hungarian  Oen- 
tral  R.  R.  (from  Marciegg  to  Pesth.  and  from 
Bzohok  to  Debreczin  and  Arad),  the  North- 
eastern R.  B.  (from  Oracow  to  Lemberg),  the 
Ferdinand's  R.  R.  (from  Yenioe  to  Milan),  the 
Milan  and  Oomo  R.  R.  Within  the  last  8  years 
companies  have  been  incoiporated  for  the  con- 
Btmction  of  railroads  from  Vienna  to  lintz  and 
Passau,  connecting  with  the  Bavarian  riulroad 
system ;  ft^m  the  Saxon  frontier  to  Brfinn  and 
Ohnutz;  from  Preeburg,  via  Szolnok,  to  Szege- 
din ;  from  Oranizza  to  the  Danube ;  from  Sze- 
gedin  to  Temesvar ;  from  Raab,  via  Stuhlweis- 
Mnbo^  to  Fftnfkirchen,  Essegg,  and  Semlin ; 
from  Otea  to  Eanischa  and  FOnf  kirchen ;  from 
Vienna,  via  Oedenburg,  to  Fflnf  kirchen ;  from 
Prague,  via  Karlsbad,  to  Eger ;  from  Budweis 
to  Eger.  Telegn^h  lines  have  been  construct- 
ed in  all  directions.  On  Jan.  1,  1867,  there 
were  in  Austria  5,185  miles  of  electro-magnetio 
telegn^h,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  wires 
of  7,297  miles.  Of  canals  there  are  alto- 
gether 85  in  Austria,  whose  aggregate  length  is 


about  600  miles.  The  most  important  for  com- 
meirce  is  the  emperor  Prands's  canal,  connect- 
ing the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and  saving  a  circuit 
of  220  miles.  Among  the  numerous  canals  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  the  Naviglio  Grande,  87 
miles  long,  from  Ticino  to  Milan,  and  the  Na- 
viglio della  Martisana,  28  miles  long,  uniting  Mi- 
lan to  the  lake  of  Como,  deserve  to  be  mention- 
ed.— ^Every  effort  is  being  made  to  put  the  com- 
merce of  Austria  ux>on  an  equal  footing  with 
that  of  other  con^ental  nations.  On  July  1, 
1851,  the  customs  line  between  Austria  proper 
and  Hungary  was  abolished ;  on  Feb.  1, 1862,  a 
new  tariff  was  published,  by  which  the  protective 
system  was  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  previous 
prohibition,  which  was  now  limited  to  8  articles 
of  government  monopoly,  viz.,  salt,  gunpowder, 
and  tobacco.  In  1862  the  river  duties  on  the 
Elbe,  Po,  and  Danube,  were  abolished.  A  postal 
union  having  been  concluded  with  most  of  the 
German  states  in  1850,  was  followed  (in  1858) 
by  a  commercial  treaty  between  Austria  and 
the  German  Zollverein.  On  Aug.  9, 1852,  per- 
fect oonunercial  reciprocity  was  established  be- 
tween Austria,  Modena,  and  Parma.  Commer- 
cial treaties  have  also  been  concluded  by  Aus- 
tria with  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Russia,  Nar 
pies,  Tuscany,  OhilL  Sardinia,  Turkey,  and  Per- 
sia.—Among  the  large  moneyed  institutions 
the  National  bank  of  Vienna  maintains  the 
highest  rank,  although  its  importance  is  much 
more  due  to  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
financial  administration  of  the  empire  than  to 
its  commercial  transactions.  A  most  powerful 
institution  is  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  at  Trieste,  a 
loint-stock  companv  established  by  Von  Brubk 
in  1888,  and  unrivalled  in  the  variety  of  its  en- 
terprises. It  is  divided  into  8  sections :  one  de- 
voted to  the  insurance  business  and  the  collec- 
tion of  important  statistics  for  the  maritime 
trade,  the  second  (established  in  1887)  to  ocean- 
steamship  navigation,  the  third  (established  in 
1849)  to  the  promotion  of  literature  and  art 
This  company  has  gradually  been  developed  into 
dgantic  proportions,  almost  monopolizinff  the 
Levant  trade  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. It  has  established  regular  steamship 
lines  between  Trieste  and  almost  every  port  on 
the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Black  seas.  The 
number  of  its  steamships  in  1858  was  56,  but 
can  now  scarcely  fall  snort  of  70.  Another 
great  institution  is  the  Danube  steam  naviga- 
tion CO.,  founded  in  1885,  which  in  1857  main- 
tained 102  steamboats,  worth  $5,000,000,  be- 
side 880  freight  boats.  The  first  river  steam- 
boat in  Europe  buUt  on  the  American  pattern 
was  built  for  this  company  in  1854  Early 
in  1856  the  Oredit-AnstaU^  at  Vienna,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Paris  Soeiete  de  Credit  MoUlier^ 
went  into  operation,  the  subscription  to  its 
stock  having  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
640,000,000  florins,  or  upward  of  $800,000,000, 
but  the  strong  impulse  given  by  this  institution 
to  speculation  and  stock-Jobbing  has  already,  at 
the  Deginning  of  the  year  1857,  led  to  a  violent 
financial  revulsion.    The  total  value  of  the  com- 
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mereial  movement  of  Ansfcria  in  1856  and  1857 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  published  in 
Febrnary,  1858 :  isiw.  1857. 

FloriM.  Floriat. 

Imports. 289,481,809  281,982,988 

Szporte. 851,485,600  881,018,109 

CiutomB  from  Imports 80,950,199  19,179,777 

Cofltoms  from  Ezporta. 698,004  494,717 

Showing  a  decrease  of  imports  in  1857,  against 
1856,  of  7,498,880  florins,  and  a  decrease  of  ex- 
ports of  20,417,491  florins.  The  yalae  of  the 
contraband  trade  is  roughly  estimated  at  40,- 
000,000  florins.  In  1850  the  trade  of  Austria 
with  the  German  states  represented  a  value  of 
64,107,000  florins.  The  entire  revenue  from 
the  customs  was,  in  1852, 22.904,000  florins:  the 
revenue  for  three-quarters  or  1856  (Jan.  1  to  bept. 
80),  16,182,018.  Altogether  tlie  revenue  from  cus- 
toms is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  revenue. 
— The  increase  of  the  shipping  of  Austria  within 
15  years  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Tf  ill.  Tom.  Mm. 

Aiutri«hadinl841     tfili  815,598 

"       ••    "  1849     0,088  859,588  employing  87,884 

•*       •*    «   1864      9,740  869,427  **         84,108 

**       "*    "   1855      9,808  846,660 

»       «X>a«.1856    10,006  880,469  *«         86,808 

Of  these  657,  cariTing  288,978  tons,  were  ocean 
vessels;  68,  carrying  89,088  tons,  and  18,240 
horse-power,  steamauips ;  499  large  coast  ves* 
sds.  The  increase  of  ocean  vessels  from  Deo. 
1855  to  Deo.  1856  was  23 ;  that  of  steamships 
10.  in  1856  the  maritime  commerce  of  Trieste 
amounted  to  280,000,000  florins,  viz. :  imports, 
121.000.000,  exports  109,000,000.  Trieste  is 
by  far  tne  most  important  seaport  of  Austria, 
and,  beside  Marseilles,  perhaps  the  only  one  on 
the  European  continent  whicn  has  advanced  at 
a  very  remarkable  rate.  The  time  seems  not 
to  be  distant  when  Trieste,  as  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  will  vie  in  splen- 
dor and  greatness  with  Venice  of  old.  Venice 
itself,  wmch  had  become  quite  decrepid  as  a 
commerdal  city,  has  again  revived  somewhat 
since  1830,  when  it  was  declared  a  free  port, 
but  her  trade  and  shipping  are  not  more  than 
about  one-fourth  of  those  of  her  more  lucky  ri- 
vaL  The  i>ort  of  Fiume  is  the  main  outlet  of 
the  Hungarian  trade ;  that  trade  also  resorts  to 
Buccari,%uccarizza,  Portone,  andMartinschizza, 
employing  altogether  some  2,000  coastinjg^ 
vessels. — ^The  unit  of  the  Austrian  currency  is 
the  gulden,  or  florin,  at  60  kreutzers  at  4  pence 
each.  One  gulden  equal  to  49  cents.  In  the 
Italian  provinces  a  coordinate  unit  of  currency 
is  the  ltra;=i^  gulden=161  cts.  Silver  coins  are : 
the  specie  doUar=2  fl.,  tne  gulden,  the  zwan- 
ziger  (20  kreutzersV  and  quarter  specie-dollars 
or  half-gulden  (30  kreutzers).  In  consequence 
of  the  currency  convention  between  Austria 
and  the  other  German  states  (1857)  Austria 
coins  also  convention-dollars  at  1\  fl.,  equal  in 
value  to  the  German  tJuLler,  Gold  coins  are 
the  ducat=4|  fl.,  sovereign  dW=6|fl.,  double 
sovereign  d^or=:131  fl.,  Venetian  sequins,  at  4 
fl.  82  kreutzers.  The  long  measures  are  1  klaf- 
ter=:6  feet  1  foot=12  inches.  The  Vienna 
foot  is  equal  to  1.03718  foot  in  the  United  States, 


1  Vienna  sq.  foot=£l.075688  American  sq.  foot 

One  ell=2.465  American  feet,  or  0.85217  yd. 
The  Venetianfoot=1.1408  American  foot  One 
Austrian  po8t-mile=4,000  klafter  or  24,000  feet, 
equal  to  4.71422  miles  in  the  United  States. 
The  Venetian  miglio=5,000  feet=l.O8037 
American  mile.  Land  measure :  1  Vienna  >oc& 
=1,600  sq.  klafter=1.42233  American  acre; 
the  Venetian  migli^o =0.74702  acre.  Grain 
measure:  1  metzen^l^  maauel  or  256  heeher 
(cups).  One  met2en=1.745405  busheL  liquid 
measure :  1  maoM  (measure)  =4  seidel=0.373859 
gallon;  1  eimer=40  maass;  1  wine-eimer=14- 
9546  galls. ;  1  beer-eimer=4^  maaas.  The  Ve- 
netian «to;a=2.8644  galls.  Weight:  1  pound= 
82  loth ;  1  centner  (cwt)=100  pounds=123.4« 
pounds  avoirdupois  or  150.04 pounds  troy  weight 
m  the  United  States.  Silver  weight :  1  pound 
=2  marks ;  1  mark=4831.019  troy  grains ;  100 
Vienna  marks=75.191  pounds  troy  weight 
Gold  weight :  The  ducat  as  weight  is  equal  to 
60  grains ;  1  Vienna  mark  gold =80.4  ducats. 
Apothecaries'  weight,  1  pound=12  ounces  or 
96  drachms,  or  288  scruples,  or  5,760  grains; 
apothec.  pound= J  pound  commercial  weight  or 
24  loth.  One  Austrian  apothec.  pomid=L- 
12531  pounds  troy  weight — ^The  Austrian  mon- 
archy IS  an  empire  hereditary  in  the  Hapeburg- 
Lorraine  dynasty.  The  "  principles  to  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  organic  institutions  t£  the 
crown-lands,"  promu^ated  Dec.  81,  1851,  may 
be  considered  the  constitution  of  tiie  empire. 
According  to  them  the  Austrian  empire  is  an 
indivisible  unit  The  ministers  of  the  crown 
are  responsible  only 'to  the  emperor.  Gonomit- 
tees,  or  boards,  composed  of  representatives  (tf 
the  hereditary  nobihty,  freeholders,  and  trades- 
men, shall  be  constituted  in  every  province,  but 
their  privileges  are  limited  to  giving  advice  to 
the  governors.  All  subjects  are  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  All  remnants  of  feudal  rights, 
vassalage,  serfage,  socage,  &c.,  are  abolished 
forever.  To  every  religious  denomination  rec- 
ognized by  law  free  religious  exercise  and  sdf- 
govemment  are  guaranteed.  These  principles 
nave,  as  yet,  been  carried  out  only  partially,  es- 
pecially in  reroect  to  the  provincial  conunitteea 
designed  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  popular  r^ 
resentation.  A  ^neral  law  for  the  regulati<jn 
of  the  self-administration  of  city  and  town  cor- 
porations, promised  repeatedly  since  1851,  was 
only  in  course  of  preparation  m  1857.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  military  department  having, 
in  1858,  been  transferred  to  a  separate  board, 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  emperor 
(Militdr  Oher€ammando%  the  ministry  is  now 
composed  of  6  departments  only, viz. :  1,  imperial 
household  and  foreign  affiurs;  2,  interior;  S, 
public  worship  and  education ;  4,  fijoAnces ;  5, 
justice;  6,  inaustry,  commerce,  and  internal 
improvements.  The  council  of  state,  or  Bekht- 
rathf  composed  of  12  members,  is  a  body  coor- 
dinate to  the  ministry,  and  communicating  im- 
mediately with  the  emperor ;  they  are  the  pez^ 
sonal  advisers  of  the  monarch.  The  provinces, 
or  crown-lands,  are  governed  by  governors^  StaU- 
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kaUer^  or  proTin<»al  preeidents  {LcmdajprdH-' 
denten).  They  are  divided  into  circles  (coantiee), 
distriots,  and  townships.  Municipal  officers  are 
elected  by  citizens  possessing  a  certain  amonnt 
of  property  and  paying  a  certain  amonnt  of  tax* 
es;  in  some  instances  they  are  appointed  by 
government.  The  administration  of  justice  was 
completely  reorganized  in  1861.  All  privileged 
Jarifldiction  has  been  entirely  abolishea.  There 
are  8  degrees  of  jnrisdiction.  The  district 
oonrts  and  district  collegiate  courts  have  ori^ 
inal  jorisdiction  in  civil  suits  ap  to  a  certam 
value,  and  in  petty  criminal  oases^  and  the  coun- 
ty courts  {L<mde§gericMe)  have  original  juriA- 
^ction  in  all  other  dvil  cases  and  in  all  ciimi* 
nal  cases,  which,  under  the  law  of  1848,  were 
to  be  tried  by  juries ;  they  have  also  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  cases  to  be  tried  by  the  district 
courts.  The  provincial  courts  {Oberlandesg^ 
richU),  of  which  there  are  19,  are  the  courts  of 
last  resort  for  cases  tried  by  the  district  courts, 
and  of  second  resort  for  civil  cases  tried  bv  the 
county  courts.  The  highest  tribunal  oi  the 
monarchy  is  the  court  of  appeals  (  Obenter  Caasa" 
tunuhof%  at  Vienna.  Beside  these  courts  there 
are  so-called  CatueUg&riehte^  such  as  boards  of 
trade  having  special  jurisdiction  in  certain  com- 
mercial mattm,  courts  concerning  questions  of 
exchange  (  Weehselgerichte),  courts  of  admiralty, 
and  courts  of  miners*  lifw.  A  limited  publicity 
k  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial 
courts.  The  civil  law  is  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  code  of  1811.  The  criminal  code  of 
1804  was  amended  in  1852. — ^The  finances  have 
at  all  times  been  the  sore  point  of  the  Austrian 
administration.  Having  been  utterly  prostrated 
by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  their  condition  was 
slowly  improving  when  the  revolutionary  tor- 
nado of  1848,  and  the  consequent  wars  in  Italy 
and  Hungary,  again  brought  Austria  near  the 
verge  of  baiULruptcy.  The  government  paper 
currency  fell  some  20  per  ct.  below  par.  Still, 
the  prospects  began  to  brighten,  when  the  ori- 
ental war  and  the  position  of  armed  neutrality 
maintained  by  Austria  once  more  destroyed 
every  hope  of  brining  the  income  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  balance  eadi  other.  The  income 
Las  been  steadily  increasing,  it  is  true,  but  so 
has  the  expenditure.  By  keeping  a  separate  ac- 
count of  the  ''extraordinary  expenditure*' 
(which  has  diminished  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  although  still  but  little  less  than  the 
ordinary  expenditore),  the  Austrian  government 
organs  manage  to  cipher  out  an  improvement  of 
the  financial  condition,  but  this  is,  of  course,  an 
illusion.  The  ordinary  income  and  expenditure 
are  shown  at  a  glance  on  the  following  table : 

Income.  Sxpenditnre.  Defldeney. 

yioriM.  FloritM.               rioriiit. 

1847 161,188,151  209,141^1  47,408,880 

184B 191,819,61&  186,679,466  64,657,871 

1840 144,018,758  289,468,048  145,454,390 

1890 191,896,467  968,496,060  77,161,608 

1851 928,868,088  278,420,470  66,108,489 

1898 226,866,106  279,812,489  58,447,881 

1868 287,186,998  298,960,628  56,828,686 

1854 246,^^94  294,529,681  40,196,957 

1805 296,606,916  800,875,669  42,866,754 

1866 26M06^  82i;n7,664  68;868,668 


The  income  of  1856  was  made  up  by  92.181,- 
812  fl.  from  direct  taxation  (against  87,966,257  in 
1855),  148,885,459  from  indirect  taxation,  cus- 
toms,^, (against  189,190,769  in  1855),  9,506,- 
159  revenue  from  government  property,  10,088,- 
692  surplus  of  the  sinking  funa,  7,896,674  ftx)m 
divers  sources.  Of  the  expenses  84  per  ct.  (109,- 
695,558)  was  for  the  army  and  navy,  27  per  ct. 
(88,032,650)  for  payments  on  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  9  per  ct.  (28,197,555)  for  the  depart- 
ment of  finances,  as  much  (28,886,757)  for  the 
department  of  the  interior,  less  than  5  per  ct. 
(15,425,421)  for  the  department  of  justice,  8} 
per  ct.  (10,897,169)  for  the  police  department, 
2  per  ct.  (6,420,628)  for  the  imperial  court. 
The  deficiencies  have  been  covered  by  new 
loans,  by  the  income  from  the  commutation  of 
ground-rent,  and  by  the  sale,  for  a  term  of  90 
years,  commencing  from  Jan.  1, 1855,  of  sever- 
al government  railroads  (1,  from  Bodenbaoh  to 
BrOnn  and  Olmutz ;  2,  the  South-eastern  R.  R., 
fr^m  Marchegg  to  Szolnok  and  Szegedin;  8, 
from  lissawa  to  Oranizza  and  Basiach)  and 
several  nfines,  the  former  bringing  65,450,000 
fi.,  the  ktter  11,550,000.  The  fbnded  debt  of 
Austria,  in  1848,  amounted  to  881,706,654  fl., 
and,  on  Jan  81,  1850,  to  1,028,200,000.  Since 
that  time  the  following  new  loans  have  been 
made:  Sept.  1851,  85,569,800  fl.;  May,  1852, 
85,000,000  fl. ;  Sept.  1852, 80,000,000  fl. ;  March, 
1854,  50,000,000  fl. ;  Nov.  1854,  850,000,000 
or  400,000,000.  The  last  mentioned  is  a 
great  national  subscription  loan,  which  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  voluntaiy  matter,  in 
imitation  of  the  French  subscription  loans, 
but  it  was,  in  many  instances,  simply  a  compul- 
sory loan.  The  amount  realized  in  this  way 
cannot  be  stated  exactly,  many  subscribers,  es- 
peciidly  in  the  Italian  provinces,  having  failed 
to  pay  their  quota.  Altogetherthefrmded  debt 
of  Austria  has  doubled  within  7  years,  being  1,- 
628,769,800  fl.,  if  the  sum  raised  by  the  sub- 
scription loan  of  1854  has  not  exceeded  850,000,- 
000,  the  minimum  which  was  to  be  realized  by 
any  means.  In  1858  a  new  lottery-loan  of  40,000,- 
000  was  contemplated.  K  this  should  be  effect- 
ed the  total  indebtedness  of  the  empire  would 
be  47  fl.  for  every  inhabitant  Now  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  re- 
duced to  the  5  per  ct,  rate,  is  equal  to  200  fl. 
for  every  inhabitant ;  that  of  Great  Britfun  180 ; 
of  France,  90 ;  of  Belgium,  60 ;  but  then  the  tax- 
able capacity  of  Austria  is  so  much  inferior  to 
that  of  these  kingdoms  that  her  indebtedness  is, 
comparatively,  a  heavier  burden.  In  1852  gov- 
ernment took  the  property  of  minor  orphans 
nnder  its  charge,  a  measure  which  has  always 
been  considered  as  a  concealed  loan.  The  total 
amount  of  this  property  has  been  estimated  at 
960,000,000  fl. — ^The  army  of  Austria  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  reorganizing  act  of  Nov.  1,  1849, 
divided  into  4  departments  (Obereommando)^ 
comprising  14  army  corps,  beside  the  Oroatian- 
Slavonian  and  the  Dalmatian  civil  and  milita- 
ry department  The  army,  coufasting  of  96 
brigades,  10  divisions,  185  batteries,  with  1,140 
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pieoes  of  ordBanoe;  numbere fn  peaoe,  490,000^ 
in  war,  680,000  men.  The  enb-diyidons  are: 
1.  In&ntry:  62  regimente  of  the  line,  14  regi- 
ments of  frontier  men,  1  regiment  of  Tyrol 
riflemen,  25  battalions  of  riflemen.  2.  Oavalrj: 
8  re^ments  of  cniraasiers,  7  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, 11  regiments  of  uhlans,  12  regiments  of 
hassars.  8.  Artillery :  12  regiments  of  field 
artillery,  1  regiment  of  coast  artillery,  1  regi- 
ment of  rooket  mortars.  4.  Two  regiments 
of  engineers  and  one  corps  of  pioneers.  5. 
Three  battalions  for  field-hospital  service,  one 
corps  of  messengers,  the  dragoons  and  infSuitrfr 
of  the  sta£  6.  Six  regiments  of  gens  d'armes, 
4  garrison  battalions,  and  2  Bukoyina  frontier 
battalions.  Among  the  fortresses  of  Anstria, 
Oomom  in  Hongary,  Olmutz  in  Morayia, 
Peterwardein  in  the  Serbian  military  frontier, 
Hantna,  Venice,  and  Verona  in  Italy,  are  the 
strongest  Since  1856,  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  render  Cracow  an  important  point  of 
defence  against  Bnssia,  the  strongest  fortress  of 
the  empire. — ^The  Anstrian  navy,  according  to 
the  Annua/ria  Maritimo  of  1857,  consists  of 
11  paddle-wheel  steamships,  5  screw  steam- 
ships, 6  frigates,  6  corvettes,  7  brigs,  5  goelettea, 
2  prames,  1  bombardCp  84  peniohes,  18  gon- 
boats,  5  schooners,  9  trabades ;  altogether  107 
vessels,  carrying  about  850  guns.  In  1857,  two 
screw  steamships  of  the  line,  and  another 
ship  of  the  line,  each,  carrying  90  guns, 
were  in  course  of  construction.  Seside  these, 
there  is  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  plying  upon 
the  Danube,  and  another  on  Gfurda  Lake. 
The  supreme  command  of  the  navy  is 
seated  at  Trieste,  where  there  is  also  a  naval 
academy.  The  navv  yards  are  at  Trieste,  Ven- 
ice, and  Pola.  The  corps  of  naval  officers 
consists  of  2  vice-admirals  (the  archduke 
Max  and  Baron  Bijacovich),  8  rear-admirals,  7 
captuns  of  ships  of  the  line,  7  commanders  of 
frigates  and  corvettes,  81  lieutenants  of  ships 
of  the  line,  25  lieutenants  of  frigates,  44  firet 
ensigns,  47  second  ensigns,  and  116  midshipmen. 
— ^We  now  come  to  the  purely  historical  portion 
of  our  subject  The  present  archduchy  of 
Austria  havmg  in  ancient  times  been  inhabited 
by  the  Celtic  tribe  of  Taurisd,  afterward  No- 
rioL  was  conquered  by  the  Bomans  in  the  year 
14  before  Christ  During  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  that  portion  of  Austria  north 
of  the  Danube  belonged  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  part  of  Lower  Austria, 
and  Sfyria,  indudLag  the  munidpium  of  Vindi- 
bona  (Vienna)  to  Pannonia,  the  rest  of  Lower 
Austria  and  Styria,  also  Carinthia  and  part  of 
Carniola  to  Noricum,  Tyrol  to  BhsQtia.  These 
political  divisions  disiappeared  during  the  migra- 
tion of  nations,  and  since  568  the  Enns  river  has 
constituted  the  boundary  between  the  Teutonic 
nation  of  the  Btguvarii  and  the  AvarL  Charle- 
magne annexed  the  country  of  the  Avari  to  the 
German  empire  (791).  It  was  then  called  Ava- 
ria,  or  Marcnia  Orientalis  (eastern  territory),  or 
Austria,  constituting,  since  843,  the  easternmost 
district  of  Germany.    Having  been  conquered 


by  the  Muorare  in  900,  it  was  ultimately  rean- 
nexed  to  Germany  by  Otho  I.  in  955.  In  98$ 
Leopold  von  Babenberg  was  appointed  mar- 
grave of  Austria.  His  dynasty  remained  in 
possession  for  268  years,  adding  largely  to  its 
territory  by  the  annexation  of  Styria  and  Car- 
niola,  by  conquests  from  the  Slavic  tribes  and 
by  inheritance.  Under  the  reign  of  Hemj 
Jasomirgott)  Austria  was  erected  into  a  heredi- 
tary duony.  Frederic^  the  last  of  the  Baben- 
berg dynasty,  already  contemplated  the  erec- 
tion of  Austria  into  a  sovereign  kingdom, 
when,  by  his  sudden  death  in  battle  against  the 
Magyars,  his  line  became  extinct  (1246).  The 
German  emperor,  Erederio  n^  inunediatelf 
daimed  Austria  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  imperial 
crown.  But  neither  he  nor  his  son,  Conrad  IV^ 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  authority,  and  in 
1251  the  Austrian  States  elected  Ottocar,  eeo- 
ond  son  of  the  Bohemian  king,  Wenceslaiu^ 
duke  of  Austria  and  Styria.  Having  refused  to 
acknowledge  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  as  German 
emperor,  Ottocar  was  defeated  bv  him  (1375), 
ana  compelled  to  relin<juish  all  his  possessions 
to  the  victor.  Determmed  to  reconquer  them, 
he  again  waged  war  against  the  emperor,  bat 
was  overpowered,  and  slain  on  the  battle-field 
(Aug.  26,  1278).  From  that  time  up  to  the 
present  day  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg  nas  mled 
m  Austria.  Budolph's«on  and  successor,  Al- 
bert, obtdned,  in  1801,  the  Swabian  margrayiate. 
At  his  death  (1808)  Austria  had  abeady  an  area 
of  26,584  square  miles.  His  5  sons  having 
divided  the  Austrian  possessions,  they  vero 
united  again  by  Albert  H.  (ISSIf).  Another 
division  took  place  among  the  heirs  of  Albeit 
IL.  when  Albert  IE.  got  Austria  proper,  Leo- 
pold all  the  rest.  Leopold  was  slain  in  battle 
against  the  Swiss,  near  Semp'ach  (1886).  bat  his 
descendants  remained  in  possession  oi  Styria, 
and  inherited  the  duchy  of  Austria  in  1457) 
when  Albert's  line  became  extinct.  Frederic 
m.  of  Austria  having  been  elected  German  em- 

nr,  elevated  Austria  to  the  rank  of  an  arch- 
ly.  His  son,  Maximilian  I.,  who  succeeded 
him  in  1498,  obtained  the  Netherlands  by 
marrying  the  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  dukd 
of  Burgundy,  also  Tyrol ;  and  by  marrying  his 
son  Philip  to  the  dUmghter  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  brought  the  HaMburg  family  up<m  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Thus  Philip's  son,  Charles  i. 
of  Spain,  became,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Y^ 
German  emperor  (1519).  He,  in  1520  m 
1621,  ceded  the  Austrian  possessiona  to  his 
brother,  Ferdinand  I.  Ferdinand  obtained  the 
kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  by  '^^"Tr 
ing  the  sister  of  Eng  Lewis  U.  Thus,  elevatea 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  great  European  pow- 
ers, Austria  had  an  area  of  114,806  sqnare 
miles.  But  the  possession  of  Hungary  was  no* 
undisputed.  John  Zapolya,  aided  by  tbe  Tur^ 
tried  to  wrest  the  iron  crown  of  St.  Stepn^ 
from  Ferdinand,  and  in  1629  the  sultan  Sol^«^ 
had  ahready  invested  Vienna,  when  the  prudeni 
generalship  of  count  Salm  cwnpefled  him  to  re- 
tire.   By  a  treaty,  concluded  in  1687,  Z^V* 
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got  one-half  of  Hungary  and  the  Htle  of  king, 
while  the  poopeonion  of  Transylyania  was  goar* 
anteed  to  his  desoendants.  Even  after  &pol- 
ya.^  death  Ferdinand  conld  reenter  into  pos- 
aeesion  of  Lower  Hnngary  only  by  paying  an 
annual  tribute  of  80,000  dncats  to  tfie  Turks. 
In  1564  Anstria  was  once  more  divided  among 
Ferdinand's  sons,  MaximHian  n.  (German  em- 
peror, 1564-1576)  reoeiving  Upper  Austria^ 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia;  Ferdinuid,  Tyrol  and 
Lower  Austria;  Oharle&  Styria,  Oarinthia, 
Candola,  and  Goerz.  Rudolph  II.,  successor  to 
his  fiither  yaTimilian  (1576-1612),  one  of  the 
feeblest  and  wont  emperors  Germany  ever  had, 
was  compelled  to  cede  Bohemia  and  Austria  to 
his  brother  Mathiaw,  under  whose  reign  (1612- 
1619)  the  ftmous  80  years*  war  originated,  by 
the  refbsal  of  the  Bohemian  Protestants  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Hapsburg  dynas^.  Ferdinand 
IL,  brother  of  Mathias  (1619-1687),  having  de- 
feirfedthe  rival  kins  elected  by  the  Bohemians 
(1620),  led  a  war  of  extennination  against  the 
Protestants  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  expelled 
them  by  thousands  from  his  dominions,  and  an- 
nulled all  ancient  privileges  of  the  states.  Bo- 
hemia was  entirely  devastated  by  this  monster, 
and  has  never  recovered  from  the  calamity. 
Gf  its  782  cities,  only  1 80  remamed  at  the  dose 
of  the  war;  of  80,700  villages,  not  over  6,000; 
of  8,000,000  inhabitants,  about  780,000.  In 
the  course  of  the  war,  Ferdinand  was  compelled 
to  cede  Lusatia  to  Saxony  (1685).  Ferdinand 
m.  (1687-1657)  brought  the  war  to  an  end 
(1648),  and,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  ceded 
Alsace  to  France.  Ferdinand's  son,  Leopold  I. 
(1657-1705),  a  mere  instrument  of  the  Jesuits, 
pushed,  by  his  misrule,  the  Hxmgarians  into 
alliance  with  the  Turks.  In  1688,  Kara  Mu»- 
tapha  besiesed  Vienna,  which  was  saved  only 
by  the  timelv  arrival  of  a  Polish  army,  led  by 
John  SobieskL  Leopold's  armies  having  re- 
conquered Hungary,  it  was  converted  from  an 
elective  kingdom  into  an  hereditary  one.  In 
1699,  Turk^,  defeated  in  many  sanguinary  bat- 
tles by  the  celebrated  general,  Prince  Eugene, 
ceded  the  country  between  the  Danube  and 
Theiss  rivers  to  Austria.  Leopold's  design  to  ob- 
tain the  succession  in  Spain  for  his  second  son, 
Ohariea,was  frustrated  by  the  diplomacy  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  Fhmce.  This  occasioned  a  general  war 
(1701-1718),  in  which  England,  the  Nether- 
lands,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Savoy,  took  sides 
with  the  emp^r  against  France.  Success  seem- 
ed certain  when,  by  the  death  of  Leopold  and  of 
his  eldest  son  Joseph  I.  (I7ll\  Oharles  became 
monarch  of  Austria.  The  allies,  fearing  the 
preponderance  of  Austria  if  the  crowns  of 
Bpain,  Naples  and  Germany  should  be  united 
again,  desisted  from  their  efforts  against  France, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Utrecht^  by 
which  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples,  and 
flanlinia  (exchanged  for  Sicily  in  1720^  fell  to 
Aurtria,  while  Philip  of  Ai:|iou,  grandson  of 
Louis  ATV.,  was  acknowledged  as  king  of 
Spain.  By  this  treaty  the  area  of  Austria  was 
increased   to  191,850  square  miles.    Havmg 


once  more  waged  war  with  France  and  Spain, 
Oharles  lost  Nwles,  Sicily,  and  a  portion  of  Mi- 
lan (1785  and  1789) ;  while  a  few  years  later  the 
peace  of  Bel^ade  deprived  him  of  nearly  all 
the  fruits  of  Prince  Eugene's  victories  over  the 
Turks.  All  these  sacrifices  Oharles  consented 
to,  principally  from  a  desire  to  obtain  the  gene- 
ral recognition  of  the  so-called  ^'pragmatic 
sanction,"  by  which  his  daughter,  Miiria  The- 
resa, was  declared  the  heiress  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy.  Yet,  immediately  after  his  death, 
her  right  of  succession  was  contested  by  most 
of  the  leading  powers^  Engluid  excepted. 
Frederic  11.  of  Prussia  seized  Silesia,  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  (Oharles  VII.^  assumed  the  tiUe  of 
archduke  <^  Austria,  and  was  elected  German 
emperor  (1742).  Nothing  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  Hungarians  saved  Maria  Theresa.  By  the 
peace  of  Breslau  (June  ^  1742)  she  resigned 
her  claims  to  Silesia ;  by  that  of  Aix-la-Oha- 
Mlle  (Oct  18,  1748)  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
riacenza,  Guastalla,  and  part  of  Milan.  In  the 
meantime,  the  emperor  Oharles  VII.  had  died 
(1745),  and  Maria  Theresa's  husband,  Francis 
I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  belonging  to  the  ducal 
fiunily  of  Lorraine,  had  been  elected  German 
emperor.  In  order  to  get  Silesia  back  from 
Prussia,  Maria  Theresa  conspired  with  France, 
Saxony,  and  Sweden,  against  Eiuff  Frederic; 
but  a  seven  years'  war,  in  which  Frederic 
covered  himself  with  glory,  resulted  only  in 
the  reaffirmation  of  the  »tatvs  quo,  Francis^ 
who  died  in  1765.  was  succeeded  as  emperor  by 
his  son  Joseph  IL,  who,  in  Austria,  acted  only 
as  assistant-regent  until  the  death  of  his  mother 
(1780).  During  this  period  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
meria  were  taken  forcibly  from  Poland  (1772), 
the  Bukovina  was  obtained  from  Turkey 
(1777),  and  some  smaller  possesions  in  Germa- 
ny, by  the  peace  of  Teschen  (1779),  increasing 
the  Austrian  dominions,  altogether,  to  an  area 
of  288,741  square  miles.  Joseph  II.,  the  great- 
est monarch  Austria  ever  hao,  endeavored  to 
enlarge  and  complete  the  political  reforms 
partly  initiated  by  his  mother.  Entirely  re- 
versing the  traditional  policy  of  most  of  his 
predecessors,  he  granted  fdll  religious  liberty  to 
Protestants,  discontinued  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  reorganized  public  education,  abolished 
900  convents,  and  crushed  the  political  power 
of  the  Oatholic  clergy,  who  generaUy  took  sides 
against  him.  By  a  vigorous  tariff  legislation, 
based  upon  the  protective  system,  he  became 
the  creator,  as  it  were,  of  Austrian  industry. 
Nothiuff  daunted  by  the  opposition  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  old  order  of  things,  he  pursued 
his  course  with  unfiinohing  energy.  But  in  this 
he  went  rather  too  far  ahead  of  his  people,  who 
were  not  dways  able  to  appreciate  his  policy. 
An  insurrection  arose  against  him  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. In  vain  he  sought  to  get  rid  of  them, 
by  exchanging  them  for  Bavaria,  a  project 
which  was  frnatrated  by  the  efforts  of  Frederic 
of  Prusna.  No  less  unfortunate  in  his  war 
against  Turkey.  Joseph  died  from  grief  (or,  as 
some  believe,  from  poison),  Feb.  20, 1790.  His 
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brother,  Leopold  11.  (1790-17M),  reooncfledthe 
Netherlands,  made  peace  with  Tnrkej.  and  en-> 
tered  into  the  alliance  against  revomtionary 
France.  Thus  his  son  Francis  (1792-1885)  was, 
immediately  on  his  accesnon  to  the  throne, 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  revolntionary 
wars.  By  the  peace  of  Oampo  Formic  (Oct  It, 
1797)  he  lost  Lombardy  and  the  Netherlands 
bat  obtained,  in  exchange,  a  large  portion  ox 
Venice.  Two  years  before  he  had  obtained 
Western  Galicia,  by  the  third  partition  of  Po- 
land. In  1799.  Aostria,  allied  with  Rnssia,  de- 
clared war  agamst  the  French  republic  for  the 
second  time,  bnt  was  compelled  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  accept  the  peace  of  Lnneville 
(Feb.  9, 1801),  by  which  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand was  deprived  of  Tuscany,  being  compen- 
sated, though,  by  Saltzburg,  Passan,  jSiohstadt, 
and  the  title  of  prince-elector.  The  public  debt 
of  Austria  had,  by  this  time,  increased  to  1,220 
million  florins.  On  Aug.  11,  180i^  Francis 
proclaimed  himself  hereditary  emneror  of  Aus- 
tria, uniting  all  his  dominions  under  the  name 
of  Austrian  empire.  In  the  next  year,  havinff 
again  gone  to  war  with  France,  he  was  forced 
to  sign  a  most  ignominious  peace  at  Presburg 
(Dec.  26, 1806).  When,  by  the  organization  of 
the  Rhenish  league  (Rheinbund),  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Napoleon  (July  12, 1806),  the  integrity 
of  the  German  empire  had  been  destroyed, 
Francis  laid  down  the  imperial  crown  of  Ger- 
many (Aug.  6, 1806).  A  fourth  time  he  deter- 
mined upon  a  war  against  Napoleon,  unaided 
by  any  other  power,  England  excepted  (1809), 
but  the  result  was  most  disastrous.  The  peace 
of  Vienna  (Oct.  14,  1809)  took  away  from 
Austria  some  42,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
with  3,500)000  inhabitants,  and  an  annual  reve* 
nue  of  11,000,000  florins.  Utterlv  prostrated, 
Francis  did  not  dare  to  withhold  ms  consent 
when  Napoleon  proposed  to  marry  his  daughter 
Maria  Louisa  (1810),  and  in  1812  he  even  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  Napoleon  against  Rua* 
sia.  But  when  the  Russian  campaign  had  bro- 
ken Napoleon's  power,  and  Prussia  had  risen 
against  him,  Austria  joined  in  the  alliance  of 
England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden  (Sept.  9, 
1818),  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  me  over- 
throw of  the  French  empire.  By  the  peace  of 
Paris  (1814)  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom, 
and  all  former  possessions,  returned  to  Austria. 
Emperor  Francis  formed,  with  Emperor  Alexan- 
der of  Russia  and  King  Frederic  William  ILL 
of  Prussia,  the  ^*  holy  alliance,''  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  monarchical  system,  and  Vienna 
became  the  seat  of  the  congress  convoked  for 
the  purpose  of  reconstructing  Europe  (1816). 
Since  that  time,  the  suppression  of  liberal 
ideas  and  movements  throughout  Europe  ap- 
peared to  be  the  principal  object  of  the  Austrian 
government  (Prince  Metternich).  It  was  Aus- 
tria which,  at  the  construction  of  the  German 
Bund  (replacing  the  former  empire),  was 
foremost  in  firmly  establishing  the  principle  of 
arbitrary  monarchical  rule,  without  any  partici- 
pation of  the  people ;  Austrian  armies  quelled 


the  popular  insaxTections  in  Naples  and  Pied- 
mont (1822) ;  Austrian  diplomacy  aided  in  the 
suppression  of  the  popular  movement  in  Spain 
(1828).  During  the  Qreek  revolution,  and  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Austna,  whose 
interests  did  not  coincide  with  thoee  of  her  ally, 
Russia,  avoided,  with  great  dexterity,  to  com- 
mit herself  for  ^ther  party,  and  succeeded  in 
brinffinff  about  the  convention  of  Akerman, 
the  baas  of  the  peace  ci  Adrianople  (1829). 
The  insurrections  which  in  Italy  followed  dose 
upon  the  French  revolution  of  1880,  were 
crushed  by  Austria  without  di£Scnl^.  Al- 
though professedly  neutral  toward  the  Polidi 
revolution  (1881),  she  disarmed  the  Pedes  who 
had  taken  refbge  on  her  territory,  while  a  Rus- 
sian army  corps,  under  the  same  drenmstaiioea, 
was  allowed  to  continue  its  operatiiHia  against 
the  Poles  from  Austria.  Since  that  time  the 
Austrian  policy  seemed  to  be  directed  more 
than  ever  to  the  war  against  liberalism.  Aus- 
tria and  Metternich  berame  the  by-word  of  po- 
litical reaction  and  of  absolutism.  The  death  of 
the  emperor  Francis,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ferdinand  (March  2, 1885),  did  not  effect  any 
change,  either  m  theperdonnelarinQxe  t^iden- 
des  of  Austrian  administration.  At  an  inter- 
view of  Ferdinand  with  the  monardiia  of  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  the  holy  alliance  was  reaffirmed. 
In  the  oriental  imbroglio  of  1840,  Aofitria  sided 
with  England.  Another  revdution  in  Italy 
was  again  suppressed  with  despotio  eDergjr 
(1844).  Thirty  years  of  peace,  under  the  dead 
weight  of  absolute  despotism,  had  failed  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  progressive  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  empire.  The  political  ma- 
chinery, unwieldy  as  it  was,  became  more  and 
more  rotten  from  year  to  year.  All  eflEbrts  of 
the  police  had  been  unavailing  to  keep  away 
the  elements  of  dissatisfiEMotion  and  of  popular 
indignation.  The  different  nationalities  oons^ 
tnti^g  the  empire  served  as  a  baeos  of  a  powers 
fbl  opposition,  and  Mettemich^s  policy  of  keep- 
ing mem  in  check,  one  hy  the  other,  began  to 
lose  its  efficiency.  The  rolish  insurrection  at 
Cracow  (which,  in  consequence,  was  annexed 
to  Austrui,  Nov.  1846)  communicated  itself  to 
the  neighboring  province  of  Galida.  Althou^ 
the  government  succeeded  in  quelling  it^  by  in- 
stigating the  wrath  of  the  peasants  against  Qia 
noblemen,  many  of  whom  were  massacred  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  the  example  ^ven  in 
the  easternmost  portion  of  the  empire  was 
not  lost  with  the  other  nationalities.  In  Ihe 
Italian  provinces  the  opposition  waa  fostoed 
by  the  political  reforms  of  Pope  Pina  TX.,  and 
the  concesdons  to  popular  opinion  wrong  trom 
the  other  Italian  governments.  In  Hnngary, 
the  former  parliamentary  opposition  of  the  die( 
had  gradually  grown  into  national  enmity,  es- 
pecially so  since  the  death  of  the  govenior. 
Archduke  Joseph  (1847) ;  similar  movements 
appeared  in  Bohemia,  while  even  in  Austria 
proper  the  states  insisted  upon  some  partioipa- 
tion  at  least  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    From  all  these  elements  a  storm 
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arose,  in  1848,  which  bron^^t  the  ejntire  Ans- 
trian  monarchj  yery  near  its  ram.  Otf  March 
13,  the  people  of  Vienna  rose  against  the  min- 
istay,  which  made  bat  a  feeble  show  of  resist- 
anoe ;  Mettemich  was  comp^ed  to  resign,  and 
&e  emperor  pledged  himself  to  oonvoke  a  con- 
gress of  representatives  of  the  people,  to  form  a 
new  oonstitation  for  the  empure.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Honffarian  diet  demanded  and 
obtained  an  independent  constitational  govern- 
ment, leaving  merely  a  dynastic  union  with 
Austria.  A  formidable  outbreak  at  Milan  and 
Venice  following  dose  npon  the  insorreotion  of 
Vienna,  compelled  the  Austrian  army  to  retire 
to  Verona. — -While  thus  momentarily  successful 
in  the  provinces,  the  revolution  created  the 
direst  confusion  in  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
where  the  conflict  between  the  levelling  ten- 
dencies of  the  popular  leaders  and  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  masses  to  beacted  upon,  destroyed 
all  possibility  of  a  firm  and  energetic  plan  of 
action.  Of  the  revolutionists,  some  were  in 
&vor  of  uniting  those  provinces  in  which  the 
German  nationauty  predominates,  to  Germany, 
leaving  Hnnga:^  to  herself  and  &voring  the 
union  of  the  Italian  states  under  a  national 
government^  while  others  were  unwilling  to 
hazard  the  position  of  Austria  as  one  of  the 
great  powers,  against  the  vague  hope  of  a  re- 
construction of  Germany.  The  greatest  and  in- 
deed the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  a  political 
reorganization  upon  a  popular  basis,  was  the 
want  of  sympathy  among  the  different  nation- 
alities. While  the  German  revolutionists  de- 
luded themaelves  with  abstract  theories  on  the 
fraternal  love  and  tolidaritS  of  all  nations,  the 
Slavic  races  thought  of  nothing  else  but  gettuig 
rid  of  the  oppressive  feeling  of  inferiority  in 
respect  to  the  German  race.  With  them  the 
overthrow  of  despotism  was  but  a  secondary 
question ;  so  much*  so^  that  they  did  not  heri- 
tate  to  conspire  with  the  political  reactionists 
agaiost  the  success  of  the  revolution.  In  Vienna 
the  ministry  of  Oount  Fiquelmont,  which  had 
succeeded  Mettemich,  proved  its  utter  inca- 
pacity to  grapple  with  tine  pending  difficulties, 
and  very  soon  the  political  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  central  committee  of  the  national 
guard  and  t^e  students'  legion.  The  emperor, 
unwilling  to  resort  to  extreme  measures,  fled 
to  Innsbruck  (May  17).  Another  unsuccessM 
attempt  of  the  ministiy  to  break  the  power  of 
the  students,  led  to  the  organization  of  a  com- 
mittee of  vigilance  (May  26),  which,  until  the 
meeting  of  congress  (July  22),  exercised  an  al- 
most unlimited  control,  compelling  the  ministry 
to  make  room  for  successors  more  subservient 
to  the  masses  (July  8). — ^When  utterly  pros- 
trated, even  in  the  very  capital,  the  imperial 
power  began  to  gather  strength  in  the  provmces. 
A  popular  outbreak  at  Prague,  was  suppressed 
with  great  carnage,  by  Prince  Windischgratz 
(June  15).  In  Lombardy^  Gen.  BadeCzky  open- 
ed an  agmssive  campaign  in  June,  captured 
Vicenza,  x^adua,  and  other  important  places, 
and  routed  the  fiardinian  army  (the  kmg  of 


Sardinia  having  taken  sides  with  the  revolted 
provinces)  near  Oustozza,  July  25.  Thus  Lom- 
bardy  was  subjected  again  to  Austrian  military 
rule,  while  Venice  still  held  out  against  it.  But 
a  new  tempest  arose  in  another  direction.  The 
Hungarian  ministry  (Bathyanyi-Kossuth)  pre- 
paring the  way  for  an  independent  Magyar  kiDg- 
aom,  awakened  the  tears  and  nationd  antipo* 
thies  of  the  Slavic  races,  which  would  necessanly 
have  formed  part  of  this  kingdom.  Jella- 
chich,  the  governor  (Bantu)  of  the  Oroatians. 
strengthened  by  the  connivance  of  the  imperial 
court,  pronounced  against  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment. The  efforts  of  Archduke  Stephen  to  ad- 
{ust  this  conflict,  only  tended  to  exasperate  the 
lungarians,  as  proving  incontrovertibly  the 
collusion  of  the  court  and  Jellochich.  The 
archduke  having  returned  to  Vienna,  Oount 
Lemberg  was  sent  to  Hungary  as  imperial  com- 
missioner and  military  commander-in-chie^  but 
he  fell  as  a  victim  of  the  infuriated  people,  on 
his  arrival  at  Pesth  (Sept.  28).  Inunediately 
the  emperor  ordered  the  dissolution  of  ^e 
Hungarian  diet,  and  appointed  Jellachich  su- 

Sreme  military  commanaer  of  Hungary.  The 
ie^  denying  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  or- 
ganized a  committee  of  safety,  electing  Kossuth 
president.  This,  of  course,  was  equd  to  an 
open  declaration  of  war.  When  the  garrison 
of  Vienna  departed  for  Hungary,  the  people  of 
the  capital,  sympathizing  with  the  Hungarians, 
rose  once  more.  They  took  the  arsenal,  wd 
hung  the  secretary  of  wai^  Oount  Latour,  at 
the  window  of  his  office.  Oongreas,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  popular  movement,  declared 
itself  permanent,  and  sent  an  address  to  the 
emperor,  asking  for  a  new  ministry,  and  the 
removal  of  JeUachich.  The  emperor,  who  in 
June,  had  returned  fh>m  Innsbru<±  to  Vienna, 
again  fled  to  Olmutz.  The  masses  at  the  capi- 
tal armed  themselves  under  the  leadership  of 
Gen.  Bem,  preparing  to  resist  the  impending 
attack  of  the  army.  The  garrison,  after  haviuff 
retired  outside  the  limits  of  the  city,  was  joined 
by  Jellachich's  horde  of  Oroatians,  and  oy  the 
army  corps  of  Prince  Windischgratz.  On  Oct 
28  they  assaulted  the  city,  but  the  people  made 
a  desperate  resistance  for  six  days.  When,  on 
Oct.  29,  the  suburbs  had  been  taken  by  the 
military,  the  popular  leaders  began  to  talk  of 
surrendering,  but  the  news  that  a  Hungarian 
army  was  hastening  to  relieve  Vienna,  roused 
them  to  a  renewal  of  their  efforts.  The  Hun- 
ffarians  had  indeed  sent  an  army  of  volunteers, 
but  being  utterly  unorganized  and  poorly  armed, 
they  were  routed  by  Jellachich  (Oct.  80).  On 
the  next  day,  the  struggle  at  Vienna  came  to 
an  end ;  the  city  was  taken  bv  storm  with  im- 
mense slaughter,  and  a  horrible  massacre  fol- 
lowed, the  savage  Oroatians  having  been  let 
loose  upon  the  citizens.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed, and  many  of  the  popular  leaders  were 
shot,  among  others  Robert  Blum,  member  of 
the  German  national  congress,  Messenhauser, 
commander  of  the  national  guard,  and  Hermann 
Jellinek,  editor  of  the  ^'Kadioal."    The  stu- 
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dentS)  and  other  yoimg  meai  who  had  pkjed  a 
oonspicnonB  part  in  the  reyolntion,  were  by 
thousands  enhated  as  private  soldiers,  and  sent 
to  Italy,  there  to  be  treated  as  mfanU  perdue. 
On  Nov.  22,  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  of 
which  Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg  was  pred- 
dent.  As  the  energetic  measures  determined 
upon  by  the  new  adnunistration  might  have 
been  impeded  by  the  natural  good-heartedneas 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  he  was  induced  to 
resign,  Dec.  2,  1848,  and  hia  nephew,  Francis 
Joseph,  a  youth  of  18  years,  whose  mother, 
archduchess  Sophia,  had  been  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  counter-revolutionary  movement,  was 
called  to  the  throne.  The  campaign  against 
Hungary  was  commenced  at  once.  Prince 
Windischgr&tz  crossed  the  Leytha  river,  de- 
feated the  Hungarians  near  Baab,  and  a  second 
time,  near  Babolna  (Jan.  1849),  occupied  OfeiL 
and  pushed  the  Hungarians  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Theiss.  But  there  the  operations  of  the 
imperial  army  came  to  a  stand  stilL  During 
the  winter  season,  GOrgey,  Elapka,  and  other 
military  leaders,  organized  the  popular  army, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  commence  the  cam- 
paign of  1849  under  favorable  auspices.  Gen. 
Bem,  in  Transylvania,  defeating  the  imperial 
army  at  Piski  (Feb.  9).  and  the  Russians  who 
had  been  called  to  help,  near  Hermannstadt, 
subjected  the  whole  province  to  Hungarian  rule. 
The  same  was  done  in  Croatia  by  Perczel, 
(April).  The  main  body  of  the  Hungarians  ad- 
vanced from  beyond  the  Theiss  in  two  columns, 
defeated  the  imperialista  near  GOdOUO  (April  71 
routed  them  con^letely  near  Wiutzen  (April  9). 
again  near  Nagy  SarlO  (April  19).  and  repulsed 
them  from  Gomom.  Then  was  tne  time  when 
the  Hungarians  might  have  advanced  on  Vien- 
na, and  overthrown  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
But  the  narrow  views  of  the  leaders,  who  de- 
clined to  take  any  part  in  revolutionary  move- 
ments outside  of  Hungary,  prevailed,  and  the  fa- 
vorable opportunity  was  lost  Dissensions  arose 
between  the  political  leader,  Kossuth,  and  the 
generals,  GOi]gey  especially,  when  the  diet  adopt- 
ed a  declaration  of  independence,  and  Kossuth 
was  appointed  president  (April  14).  Still,  even 
then  the  war  might  have  been  carried  on  for  a 
long  time,  if  Russian  intervention  had  not  been 
invited  by  Austria.  In  Jnne^  Prince  Paske witch 
crossed  the  Galician  frontier  at  the  head  of 
130,000  men,  while  at  the  same  time  Gen.  Pan- 
iutin  cooperated  with  Gen.  Haynau  (who  had 
been  appointed  supreme  conmiander  of  the 
Austrian  forcesX  on  the  line  of  the  Danube, 
and  Gen.  LOders  marched  into  Transylvania. 
Although  the  Hungarians  still  fought  success- 
fully, on  several  occasions,  they  could  not,  for 
any  length  of  time,  hold  out  against  such  fear- 
ful odds.  Repulsed  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Theiss,  hemmed  in  on  aU  sides  by  the  enemy, 
GOrgey,  to  whom  the  supreme  dictatorship  had 
been  transferred  by  Kossuth  (Aug.  11),  surren- 
dered to  the  Russians  near  YihigoB  (Aug.  13). 
Htmgary  was  treated  as  a  conquered  country. 
Haynau,  known  as  the  hyena  of  Brescia,  be- 
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and  iwKnentary  leaders  were  shot  or  hung; 
torrents  of  blood  were  shed,  and  all  prisons 
crammed  with  the  unhappy  victims  of  imperial 
revenge. — Simultaneously  with  these  oocnr- 
rences  the  war  in  Italy  had  been  terminated. 
Within  a  few  days  Qea,  Radetzky  routed  the 
Sardinian  army  twice,  at  Mortara  (Muxb  21X 
aud  Novara  (Mjgtrch  2d),  and  obtained  a  peace 
by  which  Sardinia  was  obliged  to  reimourse 
Austria  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  (16,000,000 
livres).  Venice,  where  an  independent  repub- 
lican government  had  been  oigaoised,  was 
invested  by  Radetkky,  and  foroM  to  surren- 
der, Aug.  23,  1849.  The  revolution  having 
been  conquered,  the  Austrian  government  com- 
menced tne  arduous  teiak  of  reorganiang  the 
monarchy  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  h^re. 
The  congress,  which  since  the  final  strag^e  at 
Vienna  had  been  adjourned  to  Kremair,  in 
Moravia,  was  dissolved  (March  4, 1848),  and  a 
constitution  promulgated  by  the  free  wiU  of  the 
emperor,  which  never  went  into  operation. 
The  efforts  of  the  German  national  Oongress  at 
Frankfort  to  reconstruct  the  German  empire, 
excluding  Austria  from  it^  were  violently  op- 
posed by  the  Austrian  govenunent^  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  did  not  dare  to  defy  tlua  oppo- 
sition hj  accepting  the  imperial  crown  ofrered 
by  the  Frankfort  consress.  Still,  by  aasuming 
the  leadership  of  ue  oounter-revolutionaiy 
movements  in  Germany,  and  aiding  the  petty 
princes  to  put  down  the  people,  Pruasia  ob- 
tained a  preponderating  influence  in  northern 
Germany,  and  made  some  feeble  efforts  to 
centralis  the  confederacy,  all  of  which  were 
prostrated  by  the  energetic  policy  of  Prince 
bchwarzenberg.  In  1850,  the  diplomatic  con- 
flict between  Austria  and  Prussia  seemed  to 
point  to  a  crisis ;  armies  were  put  in  motion — 
a  civil  war  was  anticipated,  and  a  ridunilous 
fight  among  some  outposts  nad  already  taken 
place  near  Bronzell  in  Hesse  Oassel  (Nov.  8, 
1850),  when,  at  the  last  moment^  Pruraia  sub- 
mitted to  the  demands  of  Ausma,  and  the 
German  diet  at  Frankfort  was  reestablished 
tiie  same  as  it  was  before  1848 ;  Austria^  on  her 
part)  renouncing,  for  the  time  being,  tne  idea 
of  entering  into  the  German  leaffue  with  all  her 
possessions.  The  same  energy  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  foreign  lotions  was  mani* 
fested  by  Prince  Schwarzenberg  and  his  minis- 
try in  the  admimstration  of  the  internal  adOurs 
of  the  empire.  All  renmants  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  were  annihilated,  with  one  ex- 
ception only,  the  abolition  of  sociupe.  The  con- 
stitution of  1849  was  annulled  (Jan.  1, 1852) ; 
trial  by  jury  was  abolished ;  the  publio  press 
crushed  down  with  the  utmost  severity;  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  of  the  Jesu- 
its reestablished.  At  the  same  time  the  gov- 
ernment was  anxious  to  reorganize  the  financial 
system  of  the  empire.  Es&aordinary  efforts 
were  made  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  mon- 
archy by  encouraging  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce.    A  new  tiffiff  was  adopted  ( Ju)y, 
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1861),  and  negottntions  were  oommenoed  with 
other  German  states  for  t^e  establishment  of  a 
complete  costoms-miion  with  the  ZoUverein. 
Prttssia,  fearing  lest  her  inflnence  might  be  ont- 
weighed  by  that  of  Austria,  opposed  this  move- 
ment, bat  several  of  the  Zollverein  states  took 
sides  against  her,  and  the  moment  seemed  to  be 
near  at  hand  when  her  oljections  woold  have 
been  overborne,  when  Prince  Schwarzenberg^s 
sudden  death  (April  6,  1852)  brought  on  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  Austria.  His  successor. 
Count  Buol-Scnauenstein,  declined  to  press  the 
propositions  made  by  Prince  Schwarzenberg^ 
and  contented  himself  with  the  conclusion  of  a 
commercial  treaty  between  Austria  and  the 
Zollverein  (April  4, 1658).  The  reconciliation 
with  Prusna  was  completed  at  a  personal  inter- 
view of  the  emperor  and  King  Frederic  William 
IV.  Feb.  6,  1858.  another  popular  outbreak 
occurred  at  Milan,  but  was  suppressed  without 
difficulty.  A  diplomatic  rupture  with  Switzer- 
land, where  the  Italian  revolutionists  had  taken 
refuge,  was  the  consequence.  On  Feb.  18,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  against  the  emperor's  life  by  a 
young  Hungarian,  LibenyL  These  events  were 
important  only  so  &ir  as  they  tended  to  perpet- 
uate the  severe  military  rule.  When,  toward  the 
eud  of  1853,  the  Montenegrins  rose  against  the 
Tnrks^  Austria  nded  wiSi  them,  and  Count 
Leiningen,  who  was  sent  to  Constantinople  (Feb. 
1858),  obtained  full  redress  of  their  compMnts. 
But  soon  the  oriental  war  surrounded  Austria 
with  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  kind.  While 
the  diaracter  of  her  counter-revolutionary  policy 
and  gratitude  for  the  aid  lent  by  Russia  in  1849, 
would  have  seemed  to  insure  at  least  her  tacit 
cooperation  with  Czar  Nicholas,  her  govern- 
ment was  too  keen-sighted  to  overlook  tiie  fact 
that  the  interests  of  Austria  lay  all  on  the  other 
side.  Yet  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  subjects 
scarcely  conquered,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
venture  into  a  war,  which  might  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  new  revolutionary  movements.  Thus 
in  Nov.  1858,  Austria  procMmed  her  neutrality, 
and,  on  April  20, 1854,  a  treaty  was  oondudea 
by  Austria  and  Prussia,  both  pledging  them* 
selves  to  take  an  active  part  m  the  war  only 
whenever  the  interests  of  Germany  would  ap- 
pear to  be  endangered.  The  Russian  emperor, 
indignant  at  what  seemed  to  him  base  ingrati* 
tude  on  the  part  of  Austria,  endeavored^  by  flat- 
tering the  smaller  German  states,  to  incite  them 
against  Austria,  and  went  even  so  flEir  as  to 
threaten  an  appeal  to  the  Slavic  races.  Thus 
Austria  was  forced  to  change  her  neutrality, 
pure  and  simple,  into  an  armed  one.  She  agreed 
with  Turkey  (June  14,  1854)  to  occupy  the 
Danubian  principalities,  advanced  an  army  of 
300,000  men  toward  the  Polish  frontier,  and 
proposed  to  Russia  the  four  points  which  after- 
ward became  the  basis  of  peace.  This  propo- 
sition having  been  rejected  by  the  czar,  Aus- 
tria assumed  an  attitude  so  threatening  that  the 
Rossians  were  obliged  to  retire  from  Turkish 
territory.  An  Austrian  army  under  Gen.  Coro- 
nini  entered  the  capital  of  WaUaohia,  Sept  6^ 


and  the  war  on  the  Danube  was  virtually  at  an 
end.  By  promising  to  the  western  powers  an 
active  support,  whenever  they  would  pledge 
themselves  to  carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  effeotuallv  to  cripple  the  Russian  power, 
Austria  induce^  them  to  determine  upon  the 
Crimean  expeditibn.  Now,  at  last,  the  active 
cooperation  of  Austria  seemed  to  be  certain ; 
indeed,  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  agreed  to  by 
her  (Dec  2,  1854) ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  success  of  the  allied  armies  before 
Sebastopol  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  other 
German  powers  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  she  again 
fell  back  upon  her  former  vague  promiseS| 
merely  offering  her  good  offices  to  the  contend- 
ing parties.  Not  even  when  the  Russians  once 
more  invaded  Turkish  territory  (Jan.  9, 1855) 
did  she  move  against  them.  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  belligerent  powers  met  at  Vienna  (March, 
1855),  but  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  basis  ox 
peace,  and  finally  adjourned  on  June  4.  During 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations  Austria  had 
distinctly  pledged  herself  to  go  to  war  if  Russia 
should  remain  obstinate,  and  in  fieict  the  plan  of 
a  campaign  in  Poland  had  already  been  matur- 
ed at  Vienna,  when  aU  at  once  Austria  began 
to  reduce  her  army  on  the  frontier.  Financial 
embarrassments  and  the  cholera,  which  within  a 
few  months  destroyed  25,000  soldiers,  were  the 
ostensible  cause  of  this  unexpected  movement, 
the  real  cause  being  probably  the  assurance 
given  by  Russia  that  in  any  case  she  would  ad- 
here to  those  of  the  four  points  which  involved 
the  special  interests  of  Austria.  The  western 
powers  began  to  understand  at  last  that,  while 
they  had  been  trying  to  use  Austria  as  a  cat's 
paw,  they  had  been  used  themselves.  They  be- 
came more  reserved  toward  her ;  nor  was  their 
confidence  renewed  when  she  again  assumed  a 
more  decided  position  after  the  destruction  of 
SebastopoL  The  emperor  of  the  French,  who 
formerly  had  been  anxious  to  secure  Uie  Mend- 
ship  of  Austria  on  any  terms,  began  to  look  to- 
ward Russia,  and  eagerly  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  oonduding  peace  (1856).  Since  that 
time  the  bad  feeling  between  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia continued  to  increase,  and  in  1857,  the  offi- 
cial organs  of  the  Austrian  government  were 
ready  to  assert,  that  there  were  no  two  powers 
so  hostile  one  to  another  as  Austria  and  Russia. 
The  strongest  proof  of  this  was  to  be  found  in 
the  ostentatious  sympathy  shown  on  aU  oogst 
sions  by  despotic  Russia  for  constitutional  Sar- 
dinia. When,  in  March,  1857,  a  diplomatic 
rupture  took  place  between  Austria  and  Sardi- 
nia, the  mother  of  the  Russian  emperor  went 
to  Turin  to  assure  the  king  of  the  Mendly  feel- 
ings of  the  emperor  Alexander  II.  (May,  1857.) 
Durinff  the  summer  of  1857,  a  coalition  of  Rus- 
sia and  France  against  Austria  and  England 
was  bdieved  to  be  the  next  move  upon  the 
diess-board  of  European  politics,  and  the  ap* 
pointment  of  an  interview  between  Czar  Alex- 
ander and  Louis  Napoleon  at  Stuttgard  (Sept. 
1857)  went  to  strengthen  this  belief.  But  that 
interview  became  a  turning  point  in  quite  an- 
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other  direction.  It  showed  that  the  apprehen- 
sions of  new  complications  had  been  founded 
upon  the  incorrect  supposition  that  the  tenden- 
cies and  volitions  of  Alexander  II.  were  identi- 
cal with  those  of  his  &ther.  Alexander,  con- 
ceiving, contrary  to  the  views  of  his  father, 
that  tiie  real  manifest  destiny  of  Russia  pointed 
to  the  East,  declined  to  make  the  isolation  of 
Austria  the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  foreign 
policy  of  Russia,  and,  by  meeting,  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  the  Austrian  emperor  (Oct  1^  1857,  at 
Vienna),  neutralized  the  effect  of  his  mterview 
with  the  emperor  of  the  French.  In  conse- 
quence, Austria,  whose  influence  had  been  seri- 
ously threatened  for  some  time,  regidned  suffi- 
cient strength  to  successftOly  oppose  the  union 
of  the  Danubian  principalities,  contemplated  by 
Louis  Napoleon  during  the  time  when  he,  also, 
shaped  his  policy  with  a  view  to  a  doeer  alli- 
ance of  France  and  Russia.  Freed  from  all 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  her  foreign  policy, 
Austria  was  once  more  enabled  to  turn  her 
attention  to  her  internal  affurs.  During 
the  oriental  war  the  work  of  centralization 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment with  apparent  success.  By  the 
concordat  with  the  Holy  See,  the  ratifications 
of  which  were  exchanged  on  Sept  26,  1855, 
Austria  gave  back  to  the  Roman  Oatholic  clergy 
all  the  privileges  and  influence  which,  since  the 
time  of  Joseph  n.,  had  been  wrested  from  them. 
By  stimulating  public  enterprise  and  promoting 
the  material  interests  of  all  classes  of  tne  popula- 
tion, the  government  was  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  make  the  people  forget  the  events  of  1848 
and  1849.  The  military  rule  was  somewhat 
relaxed,  and  many  hundreds  of  political  prisoners 
were  pardoned.  At  the  beginning  of  1857,  the 
emperor  Francis  Joseph  made  a  journey  through 
Lombardy,  and  in  May  through  Hungary,  but 
the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs  appeared  to  be 
still  alive,  and  the  enthusiasm  manufactured  bv 
the  officials  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  both 
provinces  were  still  far  from  being  reconciled  to 
Austrian  rule.  The  journey,  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  a  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  re- 
sumed in  August,  and  the  promulgation  of  a 
general  amnesty  for  political  offences  went  to 
prove  that  the  emperor  was  really  intent  to 
dose  the  account  of  1848  and  1840 ;  but  to  all 
remonstrances  against  the  centralization  of  the 
empire  and  against  the  generation  of  a  united 
Austrian  nationality,  based  upon  the  German 
element  and  sustained  by  religious  xmiformity, 
he  lent  a  deaf  ear.  It  was,  perh^)s,  in  keep- 
ing with  these  tendencies,  that  occasionally, 
though  not  systematically,  the  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance  was  suffered  to  reappear  in  some 
provinces,  but  when  (Oct  23, 1857)  an  oner- 
ous stamp  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  newspaper 
press,  it  created  general  surprise,  the  public 
banng  become  accustomed  to  the  belief  that  on 
the  field  of  politics  at  least  more  liberal  counsels 
would  prevail.  That  measure  indeed  annihilat- 
ed at  one  blow  the  entire  penny-press,  which, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  had  grown 


up  exuberantiy  in  proportions  entirely  nnknown 
out  of  the  United  States  (as  an  instanoe  it  mj 
be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  Yieima  penny- 
papers,  the  Vontadtieitung^  had  aregoIariasQeof 
over  40,000  copies) ;  still,  injudicious  as  the  mm- 
nre  would  i^pear,  it  is  not  improbable  tktit 
was  decided  upon  more  from  nnancud  necessi- 
ties than  from  any  other  cause.  In  &ct,the  em- 
barrassments of  the  national  treasury  had  \mm 
so  great  that  every  thing  was  deemed  accepta- 
ble if  at  all  calculated  to  replenish  the  coffers  of 
the  government^  especially  so  when  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  the  great  finandiil  crisis 
had  destroyed  all  hopes  of  raising  a  new  loan 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  outbreak  of  the 
crisis,  which  fell  heavily  upon  the  young  Aofi- 
trian  commercial  enterprise,  had,  at  least,  tbe 
good  effect  of  compelling  the  emperor  to  cos- 
sent  to  a  reduction  of  the  army.  By  this  means 
the  expenditure  for  tiie  army  was  reduced  from 
145,000,000  to  about  95,000,000  floriDs.  In 
December,  1857,  the  financial  revnlaoa  bd 
q>ent  its  power  so  fiur  in  Austria,  that  the 
national  bank  was  enabled  to  loan  about 
$8,000,000  in  silver  to  the  city  of  Hamburg,  a 
fact  which,  however,  would  not  seem  to  deserve 
the  surprise  it  created,  if  it  is  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  bank  has  an  irredeemable  circolation  ci 
400,000,000  florins  0n  1850,  only  879,000,000; 
in  1845,  214,000,000 ;  in  1885, 151,000,000;  in 
1880,112,000,000;  in  1820,  52,000,000).  Fith 
a  view  to  the  development  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Austria,  the  government  strenuooslj 
endeavored  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
England  to  the  construction  of  a  Bhip-caoal 
through  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  encouraged 
the  formation  of  a  regular  steamship  line  be- 
tween Trieste  and  New  York.  In  January, 
1858,  another  effort  was  made  by  Austria  to 
obtain  an  unrestricted  commercial  interooorse 
with  the  German  ZoUverein. 

AUSTRIA  (Osstreich  or  Oesterreiehl  an  arch- 
duchy, the  original  nucleus  around  which  the 
Austrian  empire  has  been  formed,  has  an  areB 
of  15,018  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  l,90a,13J. 
It  is  bounded  K  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  I 
by  Hungary,  8.  by  Styria,  and  W.  by  Bavarii 
By  the  organic  statute  of  1849,  it  was  diTided 
into  8  provinces  (crown  lands),  viz.,  the  dudiy 
of  Saltzburg,  Upper  Austria  (Oestreich  oi  aff 
Bm\  and  Lower  Austria  {OeUreieh  unter^ 
Bm).  Lower  Austria  has  an  area  of  7,68S  sq. 
m.,  and  a  population  of  1,714,608  living  inS^ 
cities,  270  boroughs,  and  4,812  viHages.  |3 
southern  portion  belongs  to  the  slope  of «« 
Noric  Alps,  the  highest  elevation  of  whidi » 
the  Snowpeak  (6.890  feet).  Branches  of  tM 
principal  chain  form  the  Kahlenberge  (BaW 
mountains)  or  Wienerwald  (Viennese  fon^> 
The  Bohemian  forest  extends  into  Austria^ 
several  low  mountain  ranges  toward  the  Dannw 
and  March  rivers.  The  principal  river  of  Lower 
Austria  is  the  Danube,  which  divides  it  intot«j 
parts  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  tribntaritf  » 
receives  are— on  the  right  bank  the  Enns,  1^ 
Erlal^  Trasen,  Wien,  Schwechat,  Piestinft  m 
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Le jfha ;  on  the  left  bank  the  Krems,  Zamp,  and 
if  arch.  The  most  fertile  regions  are  the  bottom 
lands  on  the  Danabe.  The  grape  vine  is  colti- 
rated  eztensirely.  lOning  is  confined  to  iron, 
2oalj  almn,  and  graphite.  The  most  important 
cities  are :  Vienna  (the  capital  of  the  empire), 
W^iener  Keustadt,  Eloster  Neubm*ff,  Baden, 
Bruck,  Hainbnrg,  and  Krems.  In  indnstry  and 
commerce.  Lower  Austria  tiGces  the  lead  of  all 
3ther  provinces  of  the  empire.  Politically,  it 
is  divided  into  4  circles :  Wiener  Nenstadt  St. 
P6lten,  Krems,  and  Eomeaborg.  Upper  Aus- 
tria has  an  area  of  4,616  sq.  m.,  and  755,260  in- 
habitants in  14  cities,  97  boroughs,  and  6,026 
villages.  It  is  mountainous  throughout.  The 
whole  country  south  of  the  Danube  is  covered 
by  the  northern  range  of  the  Noric  or  Upper 
Austrian  Alps.  Numerous  Alpine  lakes  diver- 
sify the  fieu^e  of  the  country.  In  agriculture, 
[Jpper  Austria  stands  before  Lower  Austria,  but 
Dot  so  in  industry  and  commerce.  Extensive 
salt-mines  are  worked  at  Ischel  and  Hallst&dt. 
Lintz  is  the  provincial  capital.  lintz,  Ried, 
Steyer,  and  Wels,  are  the  4  circles  into  which 
Upper  Austria  is  divided. 

AUTAUGA,  a  centrid  county  of  Alabama, 
bounded  by  the  Alabama  river  on  the  south,  by 
the  Coosa  on  the  east,  and  comprising  an  area 
of  1,100  square  miles.  The  surfEioe  is  uneven 
and  the  soil  of  good  quality.  In  1850  the 
connty  produced  12,016  bales  of  cotton,  492,- 
381  bushels  of  com,  181,650  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  75,647  pounds  of  rice.  There  were  41 
churches^  and  710  pupils  attending  public 
scbools.  Capital,  Kingston.  Pop.  in  1850, 16,- 
023,  of  whom  8,780  were  slaves. 

AUTENRIETH,  Johahk  Hiikbich  Febm- 
NAKD,  a  German  physician,  bom  at  Stuttgart  in 
1772,  died  in  1835.  In  1797  he  was  professor  of 
medicine  at  Tiibingen,  in  181 0  vice-chancellor  and 
in  1822  chancellor  of  the  universit;^.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  a  "Manual  of  Empirical  Physi- 
ology." He  left  a  number  of  other  medical 
vmtmgs,  also  an  "Essay  on  Circumcision,** 
with  reference  to  the  practice  of  this  ceremony 
among  savages  and  the  Jews.  He  travelled  ex- 
tensivelyy  visited  the  United  States,  and  prac- 
tised at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

AUTEUIL,  called  AuTEtnL-LEs-PABra,  to  di*- 
inguish  it  from  the  Auteuil,  near  Senlis^  in  the 
lepartment  of  the  Oise,  is  situated  near  Paris, 
between  Versailles  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
md  is  a  favorite  suburban  residence  of  the 
Parisians,  but  the  village  is  principally  cele- 
brated for  the  many  distinguished  persons  who 
lave,  at  various  times,  resided  there.  Among 
hese  were  Molidre,  Helvetius,  D'Aguesseau, 
3oileau,  Chapelle,  Condorcet,  Franklin,  Destutt 
le  Tracy,  Rumford,  and  Henry  Heine. 

AUTHENTIOITYj  the  character  of  a  his- 
orical,  or  legal  wnting,  or  document  The 
Trench,  or  the  so-called  Napoleonic  code,  con- 
ains  a  minute  definition  of  the  rules,  require- 
nents,  and  formalities  established  by  the  law, 
constituting  the  authenticity  of  acts,  docu- 
nents,  deeds^  of  any  nature  whatever,  as  drawn 
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by  officers  of  the  law.  As  the  omission  of  any 
of  the  prescribed  formalities  results  in  nullify- 
ing the  force  of  the  document,  the  law  punishes 
with  great  severity  any  such  omission  or  violar 
tion  committed  by  an  4>fficial. 

AUTHENTICS,  in  the  ju»  ehile  or  Roman 
law,  the  extracts  made  from  the  NovellaB,  of 
decisions  whose  posterior  enactment  changed 
wholly  or  partly  previous  decisions  and  defi- 
nitions contained  already  in  the  Pandects  or 
the  Codex.  To  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
these  changes,  the  glossators  of  the  jtu  pre- 
pared a  kind  of  catalogues  of  such  extracts, 
calling  them  ex  authentiea^  as  such  was  the  origi- 
nal title  of  the  Novell®.  These  authentics  are 
contuned  in  the  eorpuB  juris^  but  have  no  au- 
thority. The  German  emperors,  Frederic  I. 
and  U.  of  the  Hohenstauffen  family,  issued  in 
their  name  authentics,  and  ordered  the  civil- 
ians of  Bologna  to  intercalate  them  in  the  code 
of  Justinian.  These  last  authentics  had  a  prac- 
tical authority. 

AUTICHAHP,  the  name  under  which  many 
members  of  the  French  noble  family  of  Beau- 
mont, have  figured  in  history.— Jeak  Thsbbsb 
Loms  DE  Bbattvont,  Habquis  n'AuncHAjfp, 
born  in  1778,  died  in  1881,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  7  years'  war.  During  the  revolution  he 
fought  for  &e  cause  of  the  royalists,  and  subse- 

guently  entered  the  Russian  service.  In  1799 
e  was  sent  with  a  reserve-corps  of  80,000  Rus- 
sians to  Switzerland  to  strengthen  BuwarofPs 
position,  but  Massena  frustrated  his  plan. 
After  the  restoration,  Louis  XYHI.  invested 
him  with  the  title  of  oount,  and  appointed 
him  governor  of  the  Lonvre.--Jo8BPH  Eulaub 
DS  Beaumont,  Comtb  d'Auttohamp,  step- 
brother to  thej>reoediug,  bom  1744,  died  182?, 
accompanied  La  Fayette  to  the  U.  S.,  and  in 
1788  was  appointed  commander  of  St  Do- 
mhigo.  On  Ms  return  to  France  he  joined  the 
cause  of  the  emigrant  rovalists.  and  subse- 
quently withdrew  from  public  lire  until  1815, 
when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  St.  (Ger- 
main.— Chablbs  db  Beaumont,  Count  n^Au- 
TioHAMP,  bom  1770,  died  in  1862,  was  from  1792 
to  1799  one  of  the  royalist  leaders  in  the  Yend^ 
but  subsequently  he  submitted  to  the  author- 
ity and  entered  the  service  of  Napoleon.  After 
the  July  revolution  he  attempted  an  insurrection 
in  tiie  Vendue,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
death  in  eonPumaciam  in  1887,  but  was  subse- 
quently pardoned. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  The  lives  of  persona 
written  by  themselves  have  usually  been  at- 
tractive and  popular.  Combining  utility  with 
amusement  autobiography  is  agreeable  read- 
ing. To  historical  and  metaphysical  students 
it  affords  relaxation  from  laborious  investi- 
gation, and  from  intense  abstract  thought, 
combined  with  valuable  information  in  their 
respective  pursuits;  while,  for  the  general 
reader,  it  unites  much  of  the  entertainment  of 
the  novel  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeming  to 
be  engaged  with  an  instmctive  book.  The 
thought  of  writing  memoirs  of  his  own  life. 
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the  proper  purpose  of  an  antobiogr^h^,  is 
either*  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  wnter^s 
own  mind  and  heart,  in  order  to  show  how 
these  influenced  his  life,  or  to  sketch  events  on 
which  the  narrator  was  well  informed,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  more  or  less  participated 
in  them,  or,  at  least,  having  had  good  oppor- 
tunities  of  being   thorou^j   familiar  with 
them.    Through  the  lives  of  the  persons  who 
performed  the  achievements  which  history  re- 
cords, the  reader  often  arrives  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  events.    Autobiography  does 
justice,  or  attempts  to  do  justice,  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  lays  open  the  springs  and  motives 
of  human  action :  and,  though  the  book  often 
turns  out,  like  Gibber's,  to  be  '*  an  apology  for 
the  life'' — slurring  over  some  parts  and  com- 
placently dwelling  upon  others — ^yet,  by  show- 
ing what  the  writer  wishes  to  appear,  it  gene- 
raUy  conveys  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  what 
he  actually  is.    Sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  false 
impression   of  events   and   persons   may  be 
^ven.  but,  for  the  most  part,  a  man  who  re- 
lates nis  own  life  (like  a  party  examined  as  a 
witness  in  his  own  lawsuit),  has  his  evidence 
received  with  a  certain  allowance  for  extenua- 
tion and  exa^eration.     8t.  Augustine,  who 
died  near  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  prob- 
ably should  be  received  as  the  first  person 
who  wrote  what  is  fairlj  entitied  to  the  name 
of  autobiography.     His  '^Oonfessions"  take 
rank,  not  merely  from  their  literary  merit  and 
strong  rdigious  feeling,  but  from  their  singular 
frankness.    Many  centuries  elapsed  before  any 
other  person  wrote  his  own  life.    The  me- 
moirs of  Lord  Herbert  of  Oherbury  (1681- 
1648),  written  by  himself  are  the  earliest  in- 
stance in  the  English  language,  and  they  re- 
mained in  manuscript  until  1764,  when  Horace 
Walpole  printed  them  at  his  private  press  at 
Strawberry  Hill.    Sully,  the  celebrated  states- 
man   and  warrior  (1669-1641X  so  long  the 
friend  and  minister  of  Heniy  lY.  of  France, 
also  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  after  the  deatib 
of  his  master,  and  later,  as  to  date  of  author- 
ship, than  those  of  Lord  Herbert,  though  they 
treated  of  events  anterior  to  those  recorded 
by  his  lordship,  who  flourished  later.    It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  (as  Julius  Osssar  did  in 
his  ^*  Commentaries")  the  duke  of  Sully,  all 
through  his  memoirs,  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
third  person.    By  &r  the  great  minority  of 
autobiographies  have  been  written  in  French 
and  English.     There   are  a  few  exceptions, 
chiefly  in  German  and  Italian. — ^It  would  be 
wearisome  to  enumerate  and  distinguish  all  of 
this  class  of  works.    But,  taking  t^eir  authors 
with  a  slight  classification,  the  more  noticea- 
ble may  be  named.    Thus  the  leading  autobi- 
ographies, which  we  know  as  politioal,  were 
written  by  the  cardinal  de  Betz,  Bishop  Bur- 
net Lord  Olarendon,  Bubb  Dodington,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  Mirabeau,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,* 
Archibald  Hamilton  Bowan^  St.  Simon,  Mira- 
beau, Foudh6,  Godoy,  Dumouriez,  Madame  Bo- 
land,  and  the  Duchess  d'Abrantds.    Napoleon 


Bonaparte.  whUe  at   St  Helena,  dictated  a 
great  deal  illustrative  of  his   own  personal 
actions  and  motives,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
political  events  of  his  time^  and  these  were 
recorded,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  in  the 
works   of  O'Meara,   Las   Cases,    Montholon, 
and  Gtourgaud.    Luden  Bonaparte  also  wrote 
his  own  life.    There  are  several  autobiogra- 
phies by  military  men,  the  earliest  of  which 
was  written  by  Prtnce  Eugene.    Some  of  Na- 
poleon's generals  have  contributed  to  thia  de- 
scription of  books,  but  comparatively  few  were 
written  by  British  soldiers.    Of  peculiar  inter- 
est, on  account  of  the  gallantry  of  the  narra- 
tor, are  the  personal  adventures  of  lieut  John 
Shipp  (1786-1888),  who  entered  the  army  as 
drummer  and  as  sergeant,  thrice  led  the  forlorn 
hope  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpoor,  and  twice  rose 
from  the  ranks  to  be  a  commissioned  ofiSoer. 
It  was  in  the  army,  also,  that  William  Oobbett, 
so  long  among  the  raciest  political  writers  of 
England,  tan^ht  himself  properly  to  express 
his  ideas  with  the  pen,  and  the  snatches  of 
personal    history   scattered    throughout    his 
works  are  strikingly  and  pleasantiy  written. — 
The  number  of  clerical  or  religions  peraons 
who  have  written  their  own  fives  is  consider- 
able.     John    Bunyan,    Newton,    Whitefield, 
Wesley,  Ellwood,  Huntington,  Bishop  Watson, 
Jay,  «fung-StilliDff,  Mile,  ^ettenberg,  Semler, 
Zschokke,  and  Adam  Clarke,  may  be  particu- 
larly noted.    With  them,  perhaps,  we  ahonld 
dass  William   Cowper,   the    poet      Artists 
have   added  littie  to  this  branch  of  letters. 
Benvenuto     Cellini    has    left    a    smgularly 
interesting   memoir   of    himself.      Haydon's 
autobiography  and  journals   are   the    latest 
jMToductions  of  this  class.    Martin,  Etty,  Leslie, 
and  others,  in  magasdnes  and  other  periodi- 
cals, have  given  slight  sketehes  of  the  lead- 
ing inddents  of  their  public  career.   Actors 
and  dramatists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
liberal  in  their  confidences  to  the  public.    The 
« Apology  for  the  life  of  Mr.  CoUey  Gibber," 
one  of  the  earfiest  of  these,  has  long  been  a 
standard  dassia    Among  those  who  followed 
are  Charlotte  Clarke  (his  daughter),  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson, Madame  Clairon,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Mrs. 
Indibald,  Mrs.  Mowatt,  and  Grimaldi,  tiie  pan- 
tomimist.    There  also  are  Michael  Kellyy  the 
composer,  Charles  Dibdin,  JohnCKeefe,  Fred- 
eric Reynolds,  Thomas  Holcroft,  and  Richard 
Cumberland.    Among  the  sdentific  men,  are 
James  Ferguson,  Dr.  rriestiey,  and  Hugh  Mil- 
ler.  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  in  the  reign  of  Oharles 
L,  an  antiquary,  has  left  Ms  ''Recollections.'^ 
Among  booksellers  and  printers,  we  have  Lack- 
ington,  Dunton,  James  Hutton,  and  Benjamin 
IVanklin — ^who,  indeed,  may  take  place  also 
with  the  authors,  men  of  science,  politicians, 
statesmen,  and  economists.    Even  persons  of 
infamous  notoriety  have  written  their  own 
fives — among  these  are  Vidocq,  the  Parisian 
thief-catcher,  James  Hardy  Yaux,  who  is  self- 
described  as  ^^  thief  and  pickpocket,"  Madame 
dn  Barry,  mistress  of  Louis  aY  .,  and  Harriette 
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WIlflOQ,  who  wonad  up  a  career  of  vice  by  ^b- 
betting  in  her  memoirs  such  of  her  former  male 
aoquaintances  as  refused  to  paj  black  mail  for 
her  sUenoe.  Lola  Montez  began  hers  in  a  Paris 
newspaper,  but  we  believe  the  publication  was 
never  completed ;  liUy,  the  astrologer,  memora- 
ble Samuel  Pepys,  gossiping  Horace  Walnole^ 
vivacious  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  prison-bresJdng 
Trenck,  with  such  eccentrics  as  Crockett  and 
Wikof^  belong  to  no  peculiar  class,  but  are  not 
to  be  overlooked ;  neither  can  P.  T.  Bamnm's 
curious  confessions.  The  great  mass  of  auto- 
biographies are  the  literary.  Those  of  Hume, 
Gibbon,  Voltaire,  Marmontel,  Alfieri,  Eotzebue, 
Gifford,  Samuel  Johnson  (bis  is  a  brief  per- 
formance, but  his  Life  by  Boswell,  is  almost 
autobiographical),  Goethe,  Charles  Butler, 
Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Coleridge,  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges,  De  Quincey,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lov- 
ell  Edgeworth,  Jane  Porter,  Silvio  Pellioo, 
William  Tennent,  lAmartine,  Scott,  Moore, 
Southey,  Gait,  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Madame 
de  Genlis,  the  Maigravine  of  Anspach,  Sir 
John  Barrow,  R.  P.  Gillies^  Madame  jb'Arbkv, 
and  George  Sand,  are  among  the  most  widely 
known.  Byron's  memoirs  (of  which  one  copy 
was  bomed  in  1824)  have  not  yet  been  puh- 
lidbed.  Guizot,  the  literaiy  statesman,  is  pre- 
paring memoirs  of  his  own  times,  and  Stranger's 
autobiography  was  published  in  Jan.  1868, 
shortly  after  his  death.  Lockhart  is  said  to 
have  left  the  manuscript  of  his  own  life,  and 
Lady  Morgan  is  engaged  on  a  similar  work. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Memoirs  by  himself 
(which  he  described  in  a  letter  to  Napier,  the 
historian),  will  probably  be  published  ere  long, 
and  Talleyrand's  autobiography,  dekyed  by  his 
own  desure,  will  soon  appear.  Godwin,  Bul- 
wer  I^ytton,  William  Carieton  (the  Lish  novel- 
ist), Thomas  Hood,  and  others^  nave  introduced 
small  and  isolated  portions  of  their  personal 
history  into  the  introductions  or  prefaces  to 
colleoted  editions  of  their  works.  We  have  to 
add,  that  the  number  of  American  autobiogra- 
phies is  very  limited.  At  their  head,  however, 
stands  Franklin's  Life,  and  it  is  to  be  lament- 
ed that  though  he  wrote  part  of  it  as  late 
as  1788,  it  condudes  with  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, in  1757 — thus  leaving  his  last  83  years 
wholly  unnoted.  Scott,  Southey,  Moore,  and 
others,  who  commenced  autobiographies,  did 
not  carry  them  on  much  beyond  the  com- 
mencement of  active  manhood.  In  a  letter 
from  Southey  (unpublished),  he  endeavors  to 
acconnt  for  this  by  stating  that  the  impressions 
of  childhood  and  youth  are  pleasant,  and  we 
love  to  record  them — ^but  when  the  cary  and 
straggles  of  life  have  annoyed  us,  we  shun  the 
pain  of  recalling  and  recording  them. 

AUTOCHTHONES  (Gr.  avros  and  jfittw^ 
from  the  very  earth).  It  was  an  idea  with 
many  of  the  Greek  communities  that  they  were 
so  very  aboriginal  as  to  have  sprung  from 
the  soU  on  which  they  then  livea.  The  Ar- 
cadians and  Athenians  made  this  pretension, 
and  called  themselves  autochthones.    This  was 


in  opposition  to  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, who  were  immigrants. 

AUTOCRAT  (Gr.  avros,  self,  and  icpartn,  to 
govern),  a  sovereign  ruHng  over  a  country  and  its 
inhabitants  with  limitless  power,  embodying  in 
his  single  person  the  legisfEttive,  executive,  and 
administrative  authority,  delegating  it  to  his 
agents  and  officials  as  he  judj^  proper.  The 
Asiatic  nations  have  been  subject  from  time 
immemorial  to  this  system  of  government.  The 
abstract  definition  of  its  principle  and  nature,  to 
use  legal  terms,  is,  that  the  sovereign  alone  is 
and  has  the  rights  of  a  person,  and  tibat  in  relar 
tion  to  him  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  his 
family  not  excepted,  are  things  without  rights. 
In  Europe  the  sovereigns  of  Rusda  alone  are 
antocrato,  although  Louis  XIV.  ruled  for  a 
time  with  somelMng  like  autocratic  power. 
During  the  suzerainty  of  the  Tartars  over  Rus- 
sia, from  the  18th  to  the  end  of  the  15th  centu- 
ry, the  autocratic  power  took  root  and  was  de- 
veloped to  perfection.  One  of  the  conceptions 
of  autocracy  was  that  the  living  sovereign  could 
appoint  his  successor,  and  msJce  a  gift  of  his 
state  to  anybody  at  his  choice  or  whim,  without 
being  bound  by  the  right  of  blood  or  of  direct 
inheritance.  This  conception,  however,  was 
annulled)  first  by  a  ukase  of  Paul  I.,  and  subse- 
quently the  right  of  suocesnon  to  the  throne 
became  firmly  established  and  was  defined  by 
Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  II.  The  8  last  Rus- 
sian autooratS)  Alexander  L,  Nicholas,  Alexan- 
der IL  at  their  coronation  declared  that  they 
should  rule  according  to  laws.  But  as  they  are 
in  principle  the  living  law,  they  can  abrogate, 
repeal,  annihilate,  change,  any  preexisting  stat- 
ute, and  substitute  for  it  another.  This  being 
the  emanation  of  their  individual,  unlimited 
will  the  respect  paid  by  them  to  any  preexist- 
ing law  is  in  prindple  only  a  matter  of  their 
own  pleasure.  Such  is  the  abstract  absolute 
theonr  of  the  power  of  an  autocrat.  But  in 
practice,  even  under  the  most  absolute  rule, 
certain  rights  which  are  constitutive  o^  and  in- 
nate in.  human  society,  are  respected.  These 
form  a  idnd  of  common  law,  embodied  in  cus- 
toms, notions,  and  established  usages ;  against 
them  the  will  of  the  autocrat  is  genendly  pow- 
erless. Such  are  the  individual,  family,  and 
property  rights  of  the  subject,  that  of  the  es- 
tablished rdigion,  and  tiie  like.  The  violation 
of  such  rights  has  sometimes  been  attempted, 
but  has  generally  proved  unsuccessM  in  the 
long  run,  and  Hettal  to  the  violators.  Few  auto- 
crate,  tiierefore,  have  ever  been  able  to  exeroiBe 
^eir  power  quietly  in  the  fhUest  and  most  lim- 
itiess  comprehension.  lEBstory  also  proves  that 
autocrats  are  generally  influenced  by  persons 
by  whom  they  are  immediately  surrounded,  and 
act  as  they  are  incited  by  their  flftvorites,  coun- 
cillors, or  courtiers,  much  more  than  sover- 
eigns ruling  under  the  restrictions  of  positive 
laws,  or  independent  legisUtive  and  judicial 
bodies. 

AUTO-DA-FE  (a  Portuguese  phrase  signify- 
ing act  of  Mth ;  Span.,  awUhde-fs),  a  public  day 
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held  by  the  inqninlioii  for  the  paniahment  of 
heretics,  and  the  absolution  of  the  innooent  ao- 
cused.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  sentence 
of  the  inqniaitioo  read  to  the  condemned  just 
before  ezeoation,  and  to  the  session  of  the  court 
of  inquisition.    See  iNguismoK. 

AUTOGRAPH  (Gr.  avro«,  self,  and  ypo^i^, 
writing).  As  the  aerivation  denotes,  an  auto- 
graph is  writing  executed  by  a  person^s  own 
hand.  Long  since  it  acquired  a  more  general 
meaning,  and  is  now  understood  as  a  manu- 
script executed  by  some  one  who,  from  statioiL 
action,  intelligence,  or  notoriety,  has  obtained 
some  reputation,  whether  good  or  bad.  A 
numerous  and  generally  very  intelli^nt  body, 
scattered  all  over  the  civilized  portions  of  the 
world,  bear  the  name,  from  what  they  apply 
themselyes  to,  of  autograph  colleotors.  From 
almost  the  earliest  times  when  any  thing  like 
the  modem  system  of  ohirography  became 
common,  coUecaons  of  autographs  have  been 
made  in  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  course,  diplo- 
matic correspondence  has  been  very  well  pre- 
served among  the  archives  of  many  states. 
The  private  letters  of  ambassadors  and  states- 
men have  also  been  well  taken  caro  o^  and  aro 
retained,  in  numerous  instances,  by  their  de- 
scendants. The  correspondence  of  illustrioua 
commanders,  of  royalty,  of  authors,  of  artists, 
of  lawyers,  of  medical  men,  of  men  of  science 
and  philosophy,  and  of  divines,  has  been  re- 
q>ected  much  more  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  want  of  what  is  called  clerical 
learning  in  the  later  days  of  medinval  history. 
Autograph  collections  cannot  be  said  to  have 
commenced  before  the  16th  century,  though 
earlier  signatures  of  royal  and  other  person- 
ages have  been  preserved,  and  Magna  Charta, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  the  British  museum 
in  London,  granted  as  early  as  1215,  shows 
that  neither  ^ing  John,  nor,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  his  nobles,  could  write  their  own 
names.  The  clergy  were  the  learned  men  of 
that  period ;  and  down  to  a  much  later  date,  so 
uncommon,  then,  was  the  art,  that  in  numerous 
cases,  on  conviction  for  crimes  less  than  capital, 
the  culprit  was  liberated  without  punishment, 
for  a  first  offence,  on  showing  that  he  could  even 
read.  Hence  the  legal  action  called  "benefit 
of  clergy,"  which  remained  as  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when,  like  "triiJ  by  battle,"  and  "burning  on 
the  hand,"  it  was  absolutely  repealed.  A 
writer  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  says  that  col- 
lections of  autographs  had  their  origin  in  Ger- 
many about  the  middle  of  the  16m  century, 
"where  travellers  carried  with  them  white 
paper  books  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  emi- 
nent persons,  or  of  new  acquaintance.  Buch 
a  book  was  called  an  album,  hortua  amico- 
runiy  or  t?ie»aurfta  amicorum.  The  oldest  in 
the  British  museum  is  dated  1578,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  a  lady."— The 
elder  Disraeli,  in  his  "  Curiosities  of  litera- 
ture," enlarges  upon  a  subject  which  Oldys, 
the  antiquary,  had  noticed  long  before— the 


dlfltanctnen  of  character  in  the  handwriting  of 
several  of  the  British  sovereigns.  Many  per- 
sons, it  should  be  added,  have  collected  and 
studied  antogn4>hs,  with  a  viewof  jodgiogof 
the  natural  character  by  the  writing.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  in  many  instances,  the 
temperament  will  infiuence  the  writing,  hn- 
pulse  certainly  has  something  to  do  with  im- 
presshog  into  the  ognature  somethinff  of  Hie 
character  of  the  writer^s  mind.  On  &d  other 
hand,  particular  training  will  interfere  to  pre- 
vent this.  There  is  no  character  in  the  imtiog 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Henry  Mackense— both 
having  had  their  hands  severely  disciplined  in 
youth,  by  copyinff  law  papers..  Thomas  Moon 
and  Robert  Sonthey  each  wrote  with  minute 
attention  to  elegance  of  appearance,  the  elabo- 
ration of  their  compositions  being  carried  into 
their  writing  itself.  Thomas  OampbeO^s  poetiy, 
wrought  out  with  much  care,  is  illustrated  \>j 
the  pains  which  he  devoted  to  his  mannscript. 
Samuel  Rogers,  who  oorrected  until  the  polkh 
nearly  wore  out  the  thought,  wrote  with  iXi  the 
care  of  a  schoolmaster  setting  a  copj  for  his 
pupils.  The  dash  and  spirit  of  Byroads  poeti? 
seem  to  have  been  infused  even  into  his  band- 
writing.  Wordsworth  shows  inequalify  and 
homeliness.  Oobbett  wrote  a  hand  as  desr 
and  impressive  as  his  own  argumoit  Lock- 
hart's  rapid  writing  would  seem  to  indicate 
equal  rapidity  of  thou^t.  The  writing  of  8 
English  chancellors,  who  came  in  direct  snooes- 
sion,  illustrates  the  idea  of  character.  Lord 
Eldon,  slow  and  sure,  wrote  a  careful  and  well- 
formed  hand*  Lord  Lyndhursty  fitfol  in  his 
industry,  ever  willing  to  avoid  severe  labor, 
and  able  to  aocompfiah  whatever  he  aj^lied 
himself  to,  writes  in  a  cardess  manner,  leaving 
eveiT  letter  legible,  however  hastily  traced. 
Lord  Brougham's  vigorous  mind  strongly 
stamped  itseLT  upon  his  autograph,  which  is  un- 
like any  other.  Among  American&the simple, 
and  well-known  dgnature  of  Qeorge  Washington, 
singularly  shows  native  dignity,  force  of  <^ 
aoter,  and  unconquerable  firamess.  So,  amo^g 
military  commanders,  the  autogra^s  d  Wil- 
liam III.  and  the  late  duke  of  WellingtoD, 
which  much  resemble  each  other  in  mere  form 
of  the  letters,  are  alike  also  in  the  ezpresaoD 
of  hauteur  and  command.  Some  writing,  like 
that  of  Dr.  Ohahners,  is  ahnoet  an  illegible 
BcrawL  For  the  most  part,  the  leading  British 
statesmen  are  good  penmen.  There  is  b$ 
marked  a  contrast  in  the  tall  and  formal  aigoi- 
ture  of  William  Pitt,  and  the  careless  ease  of 
Oharles  James  Fox's,  as  there  was  between  the 
men  tfiemselves,  Oanning,  Grey,  Melbooine, 
Peel,  and  Palmerston.  have  large  and  plain  sig- 
natures, with  graceful  curves— «s  mi^  be  ex- 
pected from  cultivated  minds,  which,  anoid  the 
perplexity  of  politics,  still  delighted  to  recur  to 
letters  Aid  to  art.  The  Tudor  race  of  British 
monarchs  wrote  boldly  and  legibly.  ^ 
Btuarts,  with  the  exception  of  James  U.,  ^ 
careless ;  his  was  a  large,  plain  hand,  indkatire 
of  phlegm  and  obstinacy.    The  present  rojal 
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family  of  England  have  nsQally  written  well. 
George  I.  had  a  well-formed,  bat  stiff  sign  man- 
ual. That  of  George  II.  resembled  it  In  form, 
bat  was  a  trifle  less  firm.  George  III.  wrote 
an  old-fashioned,  free,  and  handsomely-formed 
hand.  George  IV.  had  a  magnifloent  signature. 
The  whole  George  B.  was  composed  of  tall, 
peacock  letters,  written  in  one  word  without  once 
fifting  the  pen  from  the  paper.  A  tory  wrifbr 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  enthusiastic  on  this 
point,  said :  "  There  is  abont  the  whole  effect 
something  eminently  graceful,  composed,  and 
princely— and  that,  compared  with  the  hideous 
ragi^nflSn  Napoleon  of  the  late  emperor  of 
Fnmce,  shows,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
-what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  uneasy 
strut  of  a  uBiffDer,  and  the  calm  mijesty  of  a 
bom  king."  Tne  signature  of  William  lY .  was 
large,  flourishing,  and  feeble,  though  preten- 
tious. Queen  victoria  writes  a  huige,  strag- 
gling httid,  but  her  signature  is  beautifully 
formed,  with  each  letter  clearly  cut,  and  un- 
questioned grace  breathing  through  the  whole. 
In  marked  contrast  are  the  signatures  of  the 
three  Napoleons;  the  first  was  a  mere  scrawl, 
and  he  rarely  wrote  all  the  letters  of  any  word, 
so  impadwt  was  he  to  put  his  thoughts  upon 
the  paper.  His  son  (the  Due  de  Beichstadt) 
wrote  a  lai^  fiur,  handsome  hand— not  unlike 
that  of  Louis  Philippe.  His  nephew^e  present 
emperor,  writes  biatter  than  most  Frenchmen. 
He  has  a  neat,  running  hand,  very  legible,  eyi- 
dently  written  with  rapidity  and  ease,  and  the 
signature  terminating  in  a  dose  flourish.  Of  all 
signatures,  the  most  valued,  and  axflong  the  most 
rare,  is  that  of  Shakespeare.  His  name  is  thrice 
signed  to  his  last  will  and  testament,  deposited 
at  Doctors*  commons,  in  the  city  of  London. 
These  signatures  do  not  greatly  resemble  each 
other,  though  they  must  have  been  made  at 
the  same  time,  if  not  actually  with  the  same 
pen,  but  are  genuine,  beyond  all  doubt  His 
signature  is  also  attached  to  two  parchmwt 
deed&  one  in  the  library  of  the  city  of  London 
and  the  other  in  the  hands  of  a  pnvate  gentle- 
man near  London.  One  of  these  is  the  con- 
veyance of  property  purchased  by  Shakesoeare, 
on  the  Blackfriars,  London,  and  the  ouer  a 
deed  of  mortgage  upon  this  said  property,  ex^ 
oated  the  day  iSter  he  had  bought  it  These 
6  signatures  must  be  authentic.  Another,  as- 
sumed to  be  Shakespeare's  own,  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book  in  the  British  museum, 
the  authenticity  of  which  rests  entirely  upon 
its  fiinularity  to  the  known  signatures,  for  there 
is  no  proo^  nor  even  tradition,  that  the  vol- 
ume ever  was  in  Shakespeare's  hands.  The  col- 
lection of  autogri^hB  in  the  British  museum, 
composed  of  many  valuable  collections,  be- 
qneathed  to  or  purchased  for  that  national  in- 
stitution, is  the  most  complete  and  extensive 
in  the  world.  The  Oottonian,  Harleian,  and 
Sloane  manuscripts,  would  of  themselves  al- 
most merit  this  praise,  but  these  formed  but 
the  nucleiu,and  every  year  sees  the  number 
increase.    They  are  open  to  all,  and,  as  mate- 


rials for  history,  havis  been  found  of  great 
value.  Almost  every  capital  in  Europe  has  a 
national  collection  of  autographs, — ^the  most 
valuable  being  at  Bome,  Maorid,  Paris,  and 
Vienna.  The  archives  at  Washington,  which 
contain  the  declaration  of  independence,  are 
full  of  increasing  interest  The  number  of 
private  collections  is  considerable,  and  much 
expense  has  sometimes  been  incurred  in  illus- 
trating them.  It  may  be  stated  that  those  who 
ride  &e  hobby  of  collecting  autographs  gene- 
rally do  it  with  a  higher  purpose  than  mere 
curiosity.  Whatever  the  original  inducement, 
whenever  the  pursuit  ripens  into  a  passion, 
augmented  knowledge,  historical  as  well  as  bi- 
ographical, is  the  result  A  genuine  collector 
is  not  satisfied  with  an  autogrfl|>h  until  he 
obtains  as  much  information  as  possible  con- 
cerning the  writer.  Very  frequently  the  letter 
or  document  itself  contains  sometibing  which 
filustrates  a  doubtfbl  point  of  histoij.  or  throws 
light  upon  an  obscure  passage  of  biography. 
The  largest  private  collection  of  modern  times, 
in  England,  was  that  formed  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Uncott,  of  London.  Upon  his  death  it 
was  sold  by  auction,  and  dispersed.  Sir  Bich- 
ard  Phillips  was  a  great  collector,  and  cUimed 
to  be  the  first  of  the  tribe.  ''It  is  certain," 
says  Catharine  Button,  '*  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  reams  of  these  precious  relics,  each  ar- 
ranged by  the  alphabetical  name  of  the  writer. 
He  was  so  well  aware  of  their  value,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  little  thought  of  by  others, 
that  he  ht»  been  heard  to  say  he  would  as  soon 
part  with  a  tooth  as  a  letter  of  Oolley  Gibber's ; 
and  that  he  expected  agnrnt  of  land  m  America 
for  a  manuscript  of  Washington's.'*  There  is 
another  good  collection  in  London,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Donnedieu,  a  Frenchman.  Ifr.  Bobert 
Oole,  also  of  London,  has  a  splendid  collection, 
—probably  the  largest  in  England,  though  he 
may  be  challenfled  by  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  of 
Great  Yarmouth  (surviving  brother  of  the  late 
Sharon  Turner,  the  Anglo-Saxon  historian), 
and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Baffles,  of  Liverpool.  These 
gentlemen  have  collections,  each  worth  many 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  arranflement  of  their 
treasures  is  at  once  simple  and  complete.  In 
Scotland,  where  autograph  collectors  are  nu- 
merous, an  Edinburgh  bookseller,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Watson,  is  confessedly  the  most  snoccsnftil  and 
enterprising.  Though  a  great  portion  of  his 
treasures  were  obtained  by  exchange  and  gifL 
he  has  expended  £15,000  on  the  purchase  of 
rare  autographs,  and  cosUy  portraits,  views, 
maps,  and  title-paaes  to  illustrate  them.  In  the 
United  States,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  col- 
lection has  been  formed  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  William 
B.  Sprague,  of  Albany.  In  1828  he  commenced 
his  coUection,  and,  much  about  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Gihnor,  of  Baltimore,  entered  upon  the 
same  field.  Mr.  Gilmor's  coUection,  which 
was  very  fine,  has  been  much  increased  by  Mr. 
Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  who  purchased  it 
Other  eminent  autograph  coUectors  are  Mr. 
Tefit  of  Savannah,  }iT.   Oist  of  Cincinnati 
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(believed  to  redde  now  in  St  Loms),  Mr.  Kee- 
ler  of  Mississippi,  Mrs.  Zachariah  Allen  of 
Providence,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Green  and  Miss  Arnold 
of  New  Bedford,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Watemum  of 
Boston,  and  Br.  Shdton  Mackenzie  (chiefly  of 
modem  European  celebrities)  now  of  Philadel- 

Ehia.  Mr.  cWles  B.  Norton,  of  New  York, 
as  probably  the  largest  publio  collection  of 
antograph  letters  in  this  country.  For  the  in- 
formation of  oollect(»^  who  abound  in  the 
United  States,  we  may  mention  that  •  Dr. 
Sprague^s  mode  of  arrangement  is  twofold, 
•—one  alphabetical,  the  other  aooordiog  to  sub- 
jects, and  one  being  to  a  great  extent  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  other.  He  poasesses  (what  is  ex- 
tremely rare)  complete  sets  of  the  signers  of  the 
American  declaration  of  independence,  framers 
of  the  constitution,  generals  of  the  revolution, 
and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  congress.  Autograph  collectors 
ought  to  be  held  in  esteem,  as  often  saving 
from  oblivion  or  destruction  many  docu- 
ments of  great  value.  The  original  of  Magna 
Oharta,  now  in  London,  was  actually  in  a  tai- 
lor^B  hiands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  up 
into  parchment  measures,  when  it  was  rescued 
by  an  antiquary  who  fortunately  knew  its 
value,  and  nreserved  as  an  object  of  national 
interest  and  importance. 

AUTOLYOUB.  I.  A  mythological  character 
of  ancient  Hellas,  son  of  Hermes  and  Ohione, 
father  of  AuddecLand  thus  maternal  grandfa- 
ther of  Ulysses.  He  was  an  inconwble  thief 
and  liar.  His  robber's  lair  was  Mt  Parnassus. 
He  stole  a  flock  of  sheep  from  Si^hus,  but 
their  owner  had  taken  the  precaution  to  ear- 
mark his  sheep  and  he  got  them  back  ^ain. 
He  broke  into  Amyntor's  nouse  and  stole  his  ar- 
mor. IL  Of  Pitane  in  .^Solia,  the  earliest  of  the 
Greek  writers  on  the  sphere,  lived  about  840 
B.O. 

AUTOMATON  (Gr.  ovror,  self;  and  jMtt,  to 
move),  self-moving  machines,  or  those  which 
have  within  themselves  the  moving  power. 
This  description  would  make  the  term  appli- 
cable to  watehes,  musical  boxes,  ^.,  but  it  is 
generally  used  to  designate  only  those  machines 
which  are  made  to  imitate  the  motions  of  men 
and  animals.  Those  constructed  to  imitate  men 
are  sometimes  called  andraide8y  from  the  Greek 
words,  meaning  like  a  man.  In  ancient  times^ 
before  the  real  value  and  true  purpose  of  me- 
chanical ingenuity  were  understood,  this,  when 
most  highly  developed,  appears  to  have  taken 
the  direction  of  imitatmg  the  forms  and  actions 
of  animals,  rather  than  of  adding  to  the  con- 
venience, or  reducing  the  labor,  of  mankind; 
and  down  even  to  the  present  time  there  are 
frequent  instances  of  the  same  misapplication 
of  talent.  Probably  the  earliest  allusion  to 
self-movinff  machines  in  history  is  to  the  tripods 
moved  on  living  wheehLand  instinct  with  life, 
which  Homer  describes  Yulcan  aa  having  con- 
trived. Then  come  the  walking  statues,  fe- 
male dancen^  and  wooden  cow  of  Daodalns, 
whose  invention  appears  to  have  been  wonder- 


fliHy  proliflo  in  automatons ;  and  also  ibeooilos- 
sal  statues  of  Memnon,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Thebes  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Memnonium.  These  uttered  joyM  sounds  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  mournful  ones  when 
it  set,  and  continued  to  do  this  for  hundreds  of 
years,  even  to  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Archvtas  constructed  his  wonderful  dove 
400  years  before  Christ.  In  later  times  we 
have  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  which  epokie, 
and  the  eagle  and  iron  fly  of  Be^omontanus, 
the  former  of  which  is  said  to  have  flown  fixMn 
the  city,  saluted  the  emperor,  and  returned ;  and 
the  latter  after  flying  round  the  room  returned 
to  its  master.  But  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
has  no  doubt  greatly  improved  m>on  the  feats  of 
the  earlier  inventors.  The  nrst  androides 
which  acquired  any  celebrity  was  made  by  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  in  the  18th  century.  It  moved 
like  a  man  ana  even  spoke.  Thomas  Aquinas 
is  said  to  have  been  so  alarmed  by  it  tnat  he 
broke  it  in  pieces  with  his  staf^  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  unfortunate  inventor,  who  oould 
only  exclaim — Feriit  oput  triginta  annorum^ 
alas,  you  have  destroyed  the  work  of  80  years. 
Another  sunilar  invention  of  Descartea  which 
he  named  his  daughter  Frandna,  shared  a  sim- 
ilar fate ;  the  captain  of  a  vessel  on  board  of 
which  it  was  placed,  thinking  the  devil  must  be 
in  a  machine  that  moved  so  like  a  human  be- 
ing^ had  it  thrown  overboard.  Charlemagne 
received  fit>m  Haroun  al  Bashid  a  present  of 
a  water  dock,  in  the  dial  of  which  a  door  open- 
ed at  eadi  hour,  and  when  at  noon  the  12  doors 
were  all  thrown  open,  as  many  knights  on 
horseback  issued  out,  paraded  round  the  dial, 
and  then  returning  shut  themselves  in  again. 
A  very  amusing  automaton  group  was  oon- 
structed  by  M.  Comus,  for  Louis  XIV.,  consist- 
ing of  a  coadi  andhorses,  coaohmaiL  apage,  and 
a  lady  inside.  The  figures  all  performed  their 
appropriate  parts ;  the  ooach  was  driven  up  to 
the  king  and  stopped,  and  the  lady,  let  out  by 
the  page,  presented  a  petition,  and  reentering 
the  carriage  was  driven  ofll  Next  to  Dsadalus, 
Yancanson,  who  lived  in  Paris  the  early'part  of 
the  last  century,  appears  to  have  been  possessed 
of  the  greatest  skul  in  this  department.  He  ex- 
hibited in  Paris  in  1788  a  flageolet  and  tambou- 
rine player,  which  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
androides  ever  constructed,  as  his  duck  is  no 
doubt  the  most  perfect  automaton.  It  played 
the  flageolet  with  the  left  hand  and  beat  the 
tambourine  with  the  right,  executing  many 
pieces  of  music  with  wondeif  ol  accuracy.  He 
also  exhibited  a  dnok  in  1741,  which  moved, 
eat,  drank,  and  even  digested  and  evacuated  its 
fo(^  like  a  live  duck.  The  materials  taken  into 
the  stonuich  were  not  ground  up,  but  dissolved. 
The  figure  would  str^nh  out  its  neck  to 
take  food  from  the  hand,  and  then  would 
swallow  it  with  the  natural  avidify  of  a  duck; 
even  the  motion  of  the  musdes  of  the  neck  be- 
ing perceptible.  It  would  rise  up  on  its  fee^ 
walk,  swim,  dabble  in  the  water,  and  quack, 
wonderfullyimitating  the  natural  actions  of  the 
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dadc  In  its  medumism  it  was  oonstraoted  in 
manyparts — as  in  the  wings— as  nearly  like  those 
parts  of  the  bird  as  possible.  V anoanson  nn- 
dertook,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  to  construct 
an  automaton,  which  would  display  all  the  me- 
chanism of  tiie  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
veins  and  arteries  in  which  were  to  be  of  gum- 
elastic  ;  but  the  art  of  working  this  material  was 
not  then  well  nnderstood,  and  there  being  long 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  an  anatomist  sent  by 
Louis  XIY.  to  attend  to  the  work,  Yancanson 
became  discouraged  and  gave  it  up.  The  &ther 
and  son,  named  Droz,  had  the  same  remarkable 
tal^it.  The  former  made  a  fgnre  of  a  chUd, 
which  nts  at  a  desk,  dips  its  pen  in  the  ink,  and 
writes  in  French  whatever  is  dictated.  The 
latter,  hem  in  1752,  went  to  Paris  at  the  affe  of 
22,  taking  a  female  figure  he  had  made,  which 
played  different  tunes  on  the  harpsichord,  foUow- 
ing  with  her  eyes  and  head  the  notes  in  the 
muflo  book,  and  rising  at  the  dose  and  saluting 
the  company.  Yancanson,  seeing  some  artifi- 
cial hands  he  had  made  for  a  young  man  who 
had  lost  his  own,  said  to  him,  ^  Young  man, 
yon  begin  where  I  should  be  willing  to  end." 
About  the  same  time  the  abb6  Mioal  made  a 
number  of  automaton  figures,  some  in  a  group, 
which  played  different  instruments  of  music. 
He  also  exhibited  at  the  academy  of  sciences  two 
heads,  which  articulated  syllables.  Maeksel  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  present  century  exhibited 
a  ffonous  automaton  trumpeter  at  Yienna, 
which  i^yed  many  oi  the  French  and  Austrian 
marches.  Still  later  is  the  automaton  of  the 
ingenious  Swiss  mechanic,  Maillardet,  a  fe- 
male figure  that  performs  18  tunes  on  the 
piano — ^with  the  natural  movements  of  the  fin- 
gers and  eyes  and  heaving  of  the  bosom.  It 
continues  in  action  for  an  hour :  with  it  are  an 
automaton  magician;  a  boy  that  writes  and 
draws;  a  little  dancing  figure,  that  moves  to 
music  from  the  glass  case  it  is  in ;  a  humming 
bird,  that  comes  out  of  a  box,  sings  and  re- 
turns; a  steel  spider;  and  a  hissing  serpent. 
The  fomous  automaton  chess-player  is  an  inge- 
nious piece  of  mechanism,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
it  was  constructed  to  contam  a  small  person,  by 
whose  intelligence  the  movements  were  con- 
trolled and  the  game  played.  The  doors  of  the 
machine  were  opened  apparently  to  expose 
the  whole  interior;  but  they  were  never  all 
opened  at  the  same  time.  A  small  person 
could  thus  move  from  one  part  of  the  interior 
to  another,  keeping  himself  concealed.  Such  a 
one,  known  to  be  a  skilftd  chess-player,  travel- 
led with  the  exhibition,  and  was  never  seen 
during  the  continuance  of  the  game. 

AOTONOMY  (Qr.  avrot  vofiof,  a  law  to  it- 
seLO)  an  exnression  which  belongs  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant.  When  this  philosopher  afOirms 
the  autonomy  of  the  reason,  he  means  that  in 
reference  to  morals  the  reason  is  sovereign; 
that  the  laws  imposed  by  it  upon  our  will  are 
universal  and  absolute;  that  man  finding  such 
laws  within  lumself  becomes  in  some  sort  his 
own  Isgidator  and  a  law  tohimse]£  Itisinthis 


property  of  our  nature,  that  is,  in  the  sover- 
eignty of  duty,  that  Eant  makes  the  true  ohar^ 
acter  of  the  liberty  of  the  will  to  consist.  On 
the  contrary,  he  calls  by  the  name  of  het&ronomy^ 
the  laws  which  we  receive  from  nature,  the 
violence  which  our  passions  and  desires  exercise 
upon  us. 

AUTOPLASTY,  a  surreal  operation  by 
which  the  nose  or  other  superficial  portion  <Xf 
the  body,  being  destroyed  by  accident  or  by 
disease,  may  be  renewed  or  replaced  by  a  por- 
tion of  skin  taken  fix>m  another  part  of  the  same 
body.  This  art  is  said  to  have  been  practised 
in  India  frx)m  time  immemorial.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom to  punish  crime  by  cutting  off  the  nose,  or 
the  lips,  or  the  ears  of  the  criminal;  and  for  a 
time  the  parts  were  immediately  replaced  and 
found  to  grow  agidn.  To  prevent  this  the  ex- 
cised parts  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  the  fiust 
of  the  natural  part  adhering  after  it  had  been 
excised,  and  heiding  as  a  common  wound,  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  a  portion  of  skin  removed 
from  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  and  applied 
immediately  to  the  mutilated  part)  might  heal 
and  become  a  natural  substitute  for  the  pare  re- 
moved. When  the  nose  was  cut  off  by  the  ex- 
ecutioner, the  surgeon  cut  a  triangular  portion 
of  skin  from  the  forehead,  leaving  it  still  attach- 
ed by  a  small  pedicle  over  the  root  of  the  nose, 
and,  twisting  it  round,  reversed  it  over  the  na- 
sal region  to  supply  the  place  of  the  nose  which 
had  been  cut  cK  The  skin  adhered  and  the 
deformity  was  lessened,  but  a  scar  remained 
upon  the  forehead  where  the  skin  had  been  re- 
moved. This  method  was  adopted  in  other 
countries^  where  the  nose,  the  eyelids,  or  any 
portion  of  the  face,  had  been  injured  by  accident 
or  by  disease.  Celsus  speaks  of  nasal  and  labial 
autoplasty.  In  the  16th  centurjf  tMs  art  was 
practised  in  Calabria  by  the  Branca  family  of 
surgeons^  who  introduced  the  practice  of  taking 
a  portion  of  skin  from  the  arm  to  replace  a  de- 
formity in  the  &€&  instead  of  turning  over  a 
piece  of  skin  from  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  part  repaired,  leaving  a  scar  dose  by  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  original  deformity.  In  the 
following  century  Lanfrano,  an  Italian  surgeon, 
practised  the  art  of  nasal  autoplasty  with  success 
m  Paris ;  and  the  celebrated  Gaspard  Tagliaco^ 
20  practised  the  same  art  in  Italy,  and  wrote  his 
work  on  the  art  of  autoplastic  snigery,  which 
is  still  in  good  repute.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  tnis  art,  but  little  practised,  and 
almost  abandoned,  was  revived  by  the  celebrat- 
ed English  Buraeon  Oarpue,  and  has  been  much 
improved  by  Groefe,  Dzcxidi,  Delpech,  Oooper, 
Dupuytren,  Roux,  lisfranc,  Blandin,  Yelpeau, 
Lallemand,  Dieffenbach,  and  other  celebrated 
surgeons  of  the  present  time,  Ifew  methods 
have  been  introduced,  and  almost  any  superfi- 
cial portion  of  the  body  mi^  be  now  repaired 
by  autoplastic  surgery.  Three  methoos  are 
adopted,  the  Indian,  the  Italian,  and  the 
French,  and  one  or  the  other  is  preferred 
according  to  the  parts  involved.  The  Indian 
metiiod,  already  described,  oondsts  in  turning 
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over  a  ocmtigaoas  portion  of  skin  to  repair  tibe 
deformity ;  the  Italian  melliod  consists  in  tak* 
ing  a  pcTOon  of  skin  from  the  arm,  or  from  a 
diatant  portion  of  the  body,  to  repair  the  ii\{a- 
it;  the  French  method  consists  in  loosening 
the  skin  on  either  side  of  the  injorr,  so  as  to  de- 
tach it  from  the  parts  beneath,  drawing  it  to- 
gether nntil  it  covers  the  lost  part  and  then 
uniting  the  borders  by  sntore  pins  and  ligatures, 
nntil  me  parts  adhere  and  ^w  together.  This 
is  fw  the  best  whereyer  it  is  practicable. — ^The 
resources  of  this  art  are  now  yery  considerable, 
bat  skill  is  required  to  operate  well,  and  judg- 
ment to  dedde  when  practically  nsefol;  for, 
where  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  nnfa- 
Torable,  the  operation  may  be  nnadvisable. — 
Different  names  are  given  to  the  operation,  ao- 
oordlng  to  the  parts  repaired  by  this  method : 
it  is  termed  "  blepharoplasty'^  when  applied  to 
the  eyelids ;  '*  otoplas^'*  when  appliea  to  the 
ears ;  ^*  rhinoplasty"  when  applied  to  the  nose ; 
^ cheiloplasty^*  in  reference  to  the  lips;  ^'gen- 
oplasty'^  in  reference  to  the  cheeks ;  ^^  kerato- 
plasty" in  reference  to  the  cornea ;  "  palatoplas- 
ty" for  the  roof  of  the  month ;  ^*  stt^hyloplaa- 
ty"  for  the  velum  palati ;  and  "  bronohoplasty" 
for  the  larynx. 

AUTOPSY  (Gr.  avroi,  seL^  and  oyjnt,  vision, 
signifying  to  see  for  oneself^.  The  term  is 
applied  to  a  methodical  inspection  of  the  corpse, 
in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  disease 
which  terminated  fritaUy.  Necroscopy  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  more  appropriate  term,  but  au- 
topsy is  the  word  commonly  used.  The  art  of 
post-mortem  examination  is  at  once  the  result 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge 
of  normal  and  pathologic^  anatomy,  as  a  basis 
for  surgical  and  medical  art  and  science.  It  is 
also  useful  in  determining  the  cause  of  death, 
where  legal  proceedings  are  involved.  Infiemti- 
cide,  suicide,  and  various  kinds  of  homicide,  can 
only  be  detected,  in  some  cases,  by  a  post-mor- 
tem inspection  of  the  corpse ;  and  many  legal 
points  require  the  nicest  discrimination  of  &ct8 
connected  with  such  cases  to  guide  the  magis- 
trates in  their  decisions  with  regard  to  inno- 
cence or  guilt  in  persons  implicated  bv  suspi- 
cion.— ^Autopsy  is  either  authorized  by  the  £uni- 
ly  of  the  defunct)  who  wish  to  know  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  disease  which  caused  death ; 
or  by  the  magistrates,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
death,  where  mystery  and  suspicion  call  upon 
the  law  to  interfere.  In  the  former  case^  autop- 
sy is  generaliy  performed  before  inhumation,  but 
in  the  latter  sometimes  after  ^rinterment. — ^In 
ordinary  post-mortem  examinations  the  external 
skin  is  carefally  divided  in  the  central  line  of 
the  chest,  or  the  abdomen,  the  subcutaneous 
parts  are  separated  to  allow  inspection  of  the 
intemal  organs ;  and  when  that  is  donei  the 
parts  are  carefully  replaced,  the  skin  sewed  up, 
and  no  disfigurement  remains.  There  is  nothing 
revolting  or  unsightly,  therefore,  in  theoperation, 
and  the  information  gained  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  legal  decisions,  on  the  one  hsuad,  and  to  the 
science  of  pathology  and  medicine  on  the  other. 


AUTUMN  (LaL  a«eum»t»),  Oie  third  sea- 
son of  the  year,  in  the  northern  temperate  zone 
begins  when  the  sun.  in  its  apparent  descent  to 
the  southern  hemispnere,  crosses  the  equatorial 
line ;  and  ends  at  the  period  of  the  sun's  greabeet 
southern  declination,  or  when  he  liters  Gapri- 
com.  This  astronomical  autumn  begins  about 
Sept  28,  and  lasts  till  about  Dec  21,  but  in 
popular  language  in  this  country  antomn  com- 
prises the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
Novembtf .  In  the  southern  hemi^here,  the 
autumn  takes  place  at  the  time  of  our  spring. 

AUTUN,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the 
department  of  Sadne  and  Loire,  Fraaoe.  It  is 
pleasantiy  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
well- wooded  hills :  the  surrounding  conntry  is 
rich  in  vineyards  and  cornfields.  The  town 
contains  many  antiquities.  Massive  and  euriois 
fragments  of  the  ancient  Soman  walls  still 
stand ;  also,  the  so-called  temple  of  Janua,  of 
imposing  proportions  and  solidi^.  Bende  these 
there  are  2  curious  Roman  gatea,  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  iust  without  the  gate 
a  pyramidal  mass  of  architecture,  bnOt  proba- 
bly for  sepulchral  purposes,  but  in  whoee  nonor 
antiquarians  are  in  doubt.  The  town  contaiDS 
several  fine  specimens  of  church  architectoie, 
among  them  the  cathedral  of  St  Lazare,  Ro- 
manesque in  style,  and  the  ChapcJlle  St.  Na- 
zarre,  interesting  for  its  richly  painted  g^ass. 
Near  Autun  are  the  valuable  coal  basins  of 
£pinac  and  Greuzoh.  The  episcopal  see  of  this 
city  was  once  held  by  Talleyrand*  Pop.  in  1852, 
11,997. 

AUYER6NE,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
now  comprised  in  the  departments  of  Gantal, 
Haute-Loire,  and  Puy-de  Dome.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  very  different  in  their  climate 
and  productions.  Upper  Auvergne,  which  in- 
cludes chiefly  the  departments  of  Cental  and 
Puy  de  Dome,  is  mountainous,  wild,  and  pic- 
turesque, and  has  no  other  riches  than  the  fine 
pasturages  upon  which  cattie  are  raised.  The 
mountains  which  intersect  it  on  a  branch  of  the 
Cevennes,  and  lie  in  confused  groups,  sending 
up  several  summits  to  the  height  of  d,000  feet, 
some  of  which  are  extinct  volcanoes.  Mount 
d^Or,  the  highest  of  them,  is  an  almost  iaolated 
cone,  and  has  its  sides  covered  with  6oori& 
Lower  Auvergne  extends  along  both  banks  of 
the  Allier,  and  presents  a  continual  snooesBaoa 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  of  the  most  fertile 
hills  and  valleys  of  Fnmce,  which  prodaoe  abim- 
dantiy  tiie  vine,  grains,  and  fruits.  Auvergne 
was  the  native  province  of  Gregory  of  Tours, 
De  rH6pital,  Pascal,  Turenne,  Delille^  Desaix, 
and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen. 

AUXERRE,  a  city  of  France  situiUad  gsl  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tonne,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name.  Its  wines  are  much 
esteemed.  Its  manufactures  are  calicoes,  cloths, 
serges,  druggets,  earthenware,  vic^iin  strings, 
&c  It  has  a  college,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
school,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  public  library 
of  24,000  volumes,  a  cathedral  with  fine  flam- 
boyant-gothio  &^e^  and  the  quaint  church 
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of  St.  Germain,  vith  enrionB  orypts,  in  wluoli 
lie  buried  the  counts  of  Anzerre.  The  streets 
are  crooked,  and  the  city  iil-bnilt.  Pop.  in 
1852, 14166. 

AUXONNE,  a  town  of  Franoe,  department 
of  Cote  d'Or,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa6ne, 
IT  miles  south-east  of  D\|on.  It  has  an  ar- 
senal, barracks,  and  magazmes,  with  mannfac'* 
tares  of  woollen  doth  and  nails.  Pop.  in  1853, 
6,265. 

AUZOUT,  Adbisst,  a  French  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  bom  at  Bonen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  centnry,  died  at  Rome,  in  1690, 
oeld>rated  for  having,  in  conjunction  with  Picard, 
applied  the  telescope  to  tiie  mural  quadrant. 
He  also  invented  and  applied  to  the  telescope 
a  movable  wire  micrometer,  on  which  he  puD- 
lished  a  treatise,  in  166T.  Picard  assisted  him 
in  perfectinff  this  instrument.  Among  other 
results  of  ue  micrometer,  he  observed  and 
measured  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  moon^s 
diameter,  first  explained  by  Kepler.  Au20ut 
was  an  efficient  optician  and  maker  of  tele- 
scopes. His  observation  and  calculations  of 
the  oomet  of  1664,  suggested  to  Louis  XIY.  the 
first  idea  of  founding  an  observatory  at  Paris, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  ori^pnal  members  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  founded  in  1666. 

AUZOUX,  Louis,  a  French  physidan,  bom 
at  St.  Aubin  d^Ecr6viUe,  in  the  department  of 
the  Euro ;  celebrated  for  the  invention  and  per- 
fection of  a  new  art  of  imitating  anatomical 
preparations,  which  new  art  is  technically  called 
clasti^ue,  in  French.  In  1823,  the  faculty  of 
medicme  was  reorganized  by  the  Bourbon  gov- 
ernment, in  conformity  with  their  desire  to  bring 
back  a  more  religious  tone  of  feeling  in  the 
country,  and  to  set  aside  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
which  had  brought  about  the  revolution,  and  sup- 
planted Roman  Oatholio  discipline  in  the  schools 
and  universities  of  France.  In  the  same  year, 
the  schools  of  medicine  were  also  reorganized 
on  the  old  system,  and  prejudices  were  revived 
against  dissection,  as  it  was  believed  that  sdence 
generated  scepticism  in  the  human  mind,  and 
natural  science  more  than  any  other ;  but  most 
of  all,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
animal  economy.  This  made  it  difficult  to  prose- 
cute dissection  in  the  medical  schools,  and  ana- 
tomical preparations  were  in  great  demand  as 
an  indispensable  substitute.  These  were  either 
very  bad,  or  very  scarce  and  very  dear ;  and, 
under  these  new  difficulties  of  state  policy,  Au* 
zouz  oonoeived  the  idea  of  imitating  anatomical 
preparations  artificially,  by  mi^cmg  a  soft  pidpy 
substance  of  papier-mach6,  which  might  be  run 
into  moulds,  while  in  the  liquid  state,  and  be 
removed  when  dry,  as  plaster  of  Paris  casts  are ; 
but  without  being  easily  broken  or  damaged  by 
falls.  In  1825  &e  invention  was  comjj^eted ; 
in  1880,  it  was  perfect ;  and  at  the  present  time 
Anzouz  has  a  manuf^tory  established  at  St. 
Aubin,  in  which  he  employs  from  60  to  80  per- 
sons oonstantiy,  in  moulding,  painting,  labelling, 
and  constmctinff  manikins,  in  imitation  of  the 
human  body  and  all  its  organs;  and  also,  the 


bodies  and  internal  organs  of  animals  and  in- 
sects.   See  Anatokioal  Pbepasations. 

AVA,  Kingdom  of.    See  Bubmah. 

AY  A,  the  capital  city  of  the  Barman  em- 
pire ;  it  is  styled,  in  tiie  official  documents  of 
the  country,  £atanapura^  a  Pali  word  signify- 
ing city  of  gems.  The  true  Burmese  name  of 
the  city  is  Ang-wa,  meaning  a  fish-pond,  be- 
cause the  original  town  was  built  around  one. 
This  word  has  been  corrupted  by  Asiatic 
strangers  into  Atodj  and  thence  by  the  English 
into  Ava.  The  city  is  built  on  an  island,  form- 
ed by  the  Irrawaddy  river  on  the  N.,  which  is 
here  3,282  feet  broad — ^the  Myit-nge  on  the  K, 
a  rapid  stream  flowing  into  the  Irrawaddy 
under  the  very  waUs  of  the  city — ^the  deep  and 
rapid  torrent  of  the  Myit-tha  on  the  S.,  an  off- 
set of  the  Myit-nge — ^and,  on  the  S.  £.  angle,  a 
oanaL  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Myit- 
nge  now,  dug  to  defend  that  face  of  the  city. 
Ava  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower,  or  inner 
and  outer  towns.  Exclusive  of  suburbs,  the 
whole  place  is  about  5^  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  15^  feet  high 
and  10  feet  thick;  an  embankment  of  earth 
supports  this  wall  on  the  inner  side  at  an  angle 
of  45%  and  there  is  an  apology  for  a  ditch  on 
the  outside ;  the  wall  itself  is  kept  in  no  repair. 
The  inner  town,  or  city  proper,  includes  the 
palaces,  royal  pagodas,  and  other  public  build- 
mgs,  among  which  are  the  arsenal  and  hall  of 
Justice.  This,  the  government  quarter,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  well-built  and  well-kept  wall  20 
feet  high ;  and  the  wall,  in  its  turn,  is  defended 
by  a  strong  teak  stockade  of  the  same  height; 
for  tiie  people  of  Ava  are  much  addicted  to 
angry  rising  and  royal  assassinations.  The 
population  IS  constantly  fluctuating,  by  reason 
of  changes  in  the  government,  removals  of  the 
capital,  foreign  wars,  and  domestic  discords; 
but  it  will  generally  be  found  rising  and  falling 
between  80,000  and  50,000.  From  the  same 
causes  results  the  temporary  character  of  the 
houses. — ^The  appearance  of  Ava,  like  that  of 
aU  Burman  towns,  is  picturesque,  and,  by  its 
gilded  pagodas  and  carved  monasteries,  some- 
what Imposing  when  regarded  from  a  distance. 
But  on  a  nearer  view  the  houses  of  the  outer 
town  are  found  to  be.  for  the  most  part,  wretch- 
ed huts,  built  of  bamooos  and  mats,  and  thatch- 
ed with  a  kind  of  long,  coarse  grass;  no  nails 
are  used  in  their  construction,  and  they  are 
ready  to  be  struck,  like  tents,  and  removed  at  a 
moment^s  notice.  They  are  invariably  raised  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  to  allow  free  passage 
for  the  water  after  heavy  rains;  at  the  same 
time  shelter  is  afforded  to  great  numbers  of 
pigs,  ducks,  and  pariah  dogs.  The  residences 
of  the  ohie&  and  wealthy  men  are  generally 
constructed  of  planks,  and  tiled.  Bnok  houses 
are  allowed  to  foreigners  only,  and  the  few  to 
be  seen  present  a  grim  and  prison-like  appear- 
ance. Bricks  and  mortar  are  prohibited  to  na- 
tives, for  fear  that  they  will  *K>rtify  themselves 
against  the  government.  The  king's  pagoda  at 
Ava  is  supenor  to  most  Burman  temples ;  but 
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it  is  said  to  have  been  bnQt  by  a  Hindoo  arcbl- 
teot.  from  Madras.  It  is  Borroiinded  by  a  oor- 
erea  gallery,  the  outer  walls  of  wMch  are 
adorned  with  rude  pictures,  representing  the 
birtii,  adyentures,  and  death  of  Gaudama,  be- 
side scenes  in  the  Buddhist  heaven  and  helL 
Ava  contains  11  bazaars,  or  market-plaoes, 
composed  of  thatched  huts  or  sheds,  wherein, 
however,  all  sorts  of  commodities,  from  the 
meanest  to  the  most  costly,  are  exposed  for 
sale :  silk  cloths,  the  finest  of  which  are  made 
in  Ava,  from  raw  Chinese  silk ;  common  coarse 
earthenware,  unglazed,  but  of  excellent  quality, 
made  in  the  city ;  poroeUin  from  China ;  fine 
steel  goods  from  Bengal ;  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments of  native  manufacture,  very  clumsy ;  im- 
ages of  Gaudama,  <^  the  native  marble  which 
8ir  F.  Chantrey  declared  was  equal  to  the  mar- 
ble of  Carrara ;  rubies  from  neighboring  brooks, 
of  which,  however,  the  king  dums  for  his  own 
behoof  all  that  exceed  a  certain  value ;  amber 
from  native  mines ;  petroleum  from  the  famous 
wells  of  the  upper  country;  and  quicksilver, 
vermilion,  verdigris,  dried  fruits,  paper,  um- 
brellas, and  wrought  copper  from  China.— 
Through  the  streets  of  Ava  the  docile  and 
well-broken  buffidoes  and  oxen  of  the  country 
pass  and  repass  continually,  with  carts  and 
packs ;  the  tough  but  stubborn  ponies  of  Pegu 
and  Lao  are  used  only  under  the  saddle.  At 
the  capital  the  elephant  administers  exclusively 
to  royal  luxury  and  ostentation.  Among  the 
royal  titles,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  one  of 
the  "golden  foot,"  are  those  of  "lord  of  the 
celestial  elephant,"  "lord  of  all  white  ele- 
phants," "mounter  of  the  sacred  elephant," 
&c., — ^by  virtue  of  which  his  migesty  is  the  ac- 
knowledged owner  of  all  the  elephants  in  the 
kingdom.  White  elephants  are  so  rare  as  al- 
most to  be  a  wonder  even  in  Ava.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  "golden  foot"  has  possessed  more 
than  one  at  a  time ;  and  these  are  not  wor- 
shipped, as  is  generally  supposed,  but  merely 
re^irded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  r^alia. — 
It  has  always  been  a  custom  of  the  Surman 
kings  to  hoard  vast  treasures  in  their  palaces, 
which  they  will  never  suffer  to  be  touoned  for 
other  than  their  private  purposes,  except  in 
alarming  political  emergencies.  Once  a  month, 
at  the  new  moon,  an  imposing  procession  trav« 
erses  the  streets  of  Ava,  and  public  criers  read 
or  recite  the  6  principal  Buddhist  command- 
ments— ^recommending  parents  to  be  kind  to 
their  children,  and  e^oming  upon  children  to 
be  dutiful  to  their  parents.  This  procession  is 
significantly  headed  by  the  public  executioner, 
carryiug  a  rod  in  one  hand  and  a  rope  in  the 
other ;  the  rear  of  the  procession  is  brousht  up 
by  a  drum  and  2  gongs,  a  party  of  the  king^ 
guard,  a  led  horse,  an  elephant  carrying  me 
chief  herald,  and  8  horses,  bearing  each  a  crier. 
— ^Ava  was  first  made  the  capital  about  A.  D. 
1864;  the  government  was  at  that  time  re- 
moved thither  from  Panya.  Probably  no  other 
people  have  so  frequently  changed  their  seat  of 
government  as  the  Burmese ;  any  frivolous  pre- 


text, of  Bupentition  or  of  royal  caprice,  vaSm 
for  the  change.  Within  the  last  6|  oeatniiefi 
Burman  kings  have  shifted  the  capital  9  tuae& 
The  great  Alompra  removed  it  to  lioDdu- 
boo,  out  of  affection  for  his  natiTe  place. 
His  successor,  who  was  his  son,  lemoYed  it  to 
Bagaing,  across  the  river  from  Ava,  becaosethe 
death  of  his  father  was  a  bad  omen  for  Mcmcia* 
boo.  The  next  "lord  of  the  white  etophaot^" 
brother  to  the  last,  removed  the  capital  bad 
to  Ava,  becanse  it  was  the  royal  fitthkm  to  re- 
move the  capitaL  The  hhioAj  Mentaraihi, 
who  seized  upon  the  throne  in  1783,  took  his 
court  to  Aman^Kwra, perhaps  togetawa; from 
the  scene  of  his  unnatural  crimes.  Hevassoo- 
ceeded  by  his  grandson,  who,  by  the  admof 
his  coigurors  and  star-gazers,  immediatelj  sst 
up  his  throne  in  Ava,  which,  by  this  time,  had 
quite  superseded  Prome,  the  andeat  capital, 
whose  barbaric  magnificence  is  historical  1q 
1889  every  substantial  edifice  in  Ava  waa  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake;  in  ccnaeqnonoe  d 
which  Monchaboo^  the  birthplace  of  Alompn, 
again  became  temporarily  the  capital  d  tha 
Burman  empire.  But  since  that  lime  both 
Aman4KX>ra  and  Ava  have  been  honored  hj 
the  preference  of  the  court  In  1824,  the 
Maha  Bandoola,  the  great  Burman  general,  ns 
ordered  to  take  Calcutta,  and  bring  the  goT- 
emor-general  in  ^Iden  chains  to  Ava;  and  he 
was  actually  provided  with  the  chaina  for  that 
purpose.  By  the  treaty  of  Tandaboo^eb.ii 
1826)  the  Burman  government  agreed  to  re- 
ceive a  British  resident  at  Ava,  and  GoL  Ba> 
ney  was  accordingly  delegated  to  that  difficoH 
and  dangerous  post  at  the  dose  of  1828.  Then 
he  remained,  in  i^ite  of  alights  and  inaolts,  aod 
in  constant  danger  of  his  life,  till  1837,  vhen 
the  revolution  resulting  in  the  usorpatioDof 
Tharawaddi  forced  him  to  retire.  Mr.  Jodsoo, 
the  distinguished  American  misdonary,  tovhon 
we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  grammar  m 
copious  dictaonary  of  the  Burmese  langoa^ 
resided  many  years  at  Ava. — ^At  the  do6e,iit 
1858,  of  their  seccmd  war  with  the  Burmese, 
the  British  government,  having  had  ooatlj  ex- 
perience of  the  Punic  fidth  of  the  natioii,  »• 
fused  to  contract  anothor  treaty  with  the  ooon 
of  Ava,  but  contented  themselves  with  ^ 
menace  of  signal  retribution  for  lutore  ooi- 
rages. 

AVADOUTAS,  a  sect  of  Indian  Bramij 
who  practise  a  more  severe  austerity  tban  the 
other  sects  of  the  caste.  They  use  the  bm)^ 
disgusting  as  well  as  tJie  meet  painM  modes  oi 
self-humiliation.  They  put  themsehrea  ioto 
contorted  poeitiims,  in  which  they  remiuA^ 
they  have  become  permanently  deformed.  W 
go  with  matted  locks,  nnpfved  naOs,  vhicb 
grow  to  the  length  of  bird-daws,  and  manj  « 
them  go  entirely  naked.  They  live  eptiwy 
on  charity,  and  even  fbr  the  alms-pituw* 
they  generally  refuse  to  ask  vocally,  bat  en- 
tering a  house,  hold  out  their  hands  in  aileoce^ 
and  eat  whatever  is  given  in  res|)0iiBe  to  tb» 
mate  appeal    Others  of  them  retoe  ereo  to 
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do  80  nmoh  as  tiiis,  bnt  retiring  to  thd  banks  of 
some  Mored  river,  wait  in  patient,  and  often- 
timea  tiie  most  extreme  hunger,  for  what  Is 
spontaneonaly  brought  them  by  the  lower  class- 
es of  the  people. 

AVAL  IflTiAND,  or  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian 
golf,  near  the  ooast  of  Arabia.  It  is  27  miles  long 
and  10  miles  broad,  and  produces  an  abundance 
of  dates  and  other  firaits.  It  is  surrounded  by 
several  small  islands,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Arad,  Maharay,  and  Tamahoy.  The  pearl  fish- 
eries here  yield  pearls  to  the  value  of  £200,000 
anntialiy. 

AYALANOHE  (Fr.  aoalange).  Upon  the 
precipitous  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  the  bodies 
of  snow,  which  accumulate,  are  sometimes  lia- 
ble to  become  loosened,  and  to  be  precipitated 
down  to  lower  levels.  This  often  happens  in 
the  Alps  and  Apennines,  among  which  the 
term  tluat  designates  the  occurrence  originated, 
and  is  still  used  with  various  modifications. 
Several  different  forms  of  avalanches  are  de- 
scribed. One  is  the  drift  avalanche^  which  is 
the  light,  dry  snow  swept  from  the  mountains 
by  strong  winds,  and  accumulated  inthevaUeys, 
sometimes  to  such  depths,  as  to  bury  the  vil- 
lages it  &Ils  upon.  Persons  have  been  taken  out 
alire  from  beneath  these  avalanches  after  being 
buried  M  hours.  But  more  terrible  and  de« 
strnotive  are  those  formed  by  the  damp,  cohering 
snow,  which,  beginning  in  a  small  rolling  body, 
gather  with  every  turn  increased  proportions 
and  velodty ;  and  taking  up  in  thcor  progress 
loose  rocks  and  earth,  or  the  shattered  limbs  of 
trees,  rush  downward,  clearmg  away  forests, 
and  sweeping  off  not  only  houses  and  villages, 
but  the  very  lands  on  which  they  stand.  Fright- 
ful catastrophes  of  this  nature  are  recorded  in 
the  histories  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  central  and  western  Europe.  In 
the  year  1600  it  is  stated  that  100  men  were 
buried  by  one  of  these  avalanches  in  the  Great 
8t.  Bernard;  and  in  1624,  in  the  Italian  Swit- 
zerland, 800  soldiers  were  thus  ingulfed ;  many 
of  thepi,  however,  were  afterward  dug  out  alive. 
The  villages  in  the  high  valleys  of  tilie  Rhone^ 
have  been  particularly  exposed  to  these  disasters. 
— ^Inthe  memdr  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  S.  Bnckmin* 
ster,  which  sooompanies  the  volume  of  his  ser* 
mons,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  awM  ava- 
lanche which  occurred  in  the  Canton  of  Schweitz^ 
hi  Switzerland,  on  Sept  8, 1806,  destroying  the 
villages  of  Qoldan,  Busingen,  and  Batblen,  onlv 
a  week  previous  to  his  visit  to  this  locality.  A 
projection  of  the  mountain  of  Bossberg,  called 
the  ^tsberg,  which  rose  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  valley  and  lake  of  Lowertz,  became 
loosened  from  its  foimdations  in  consequence  of 
long-prevailing  rains ;  and  the  strata  inclining 
with  the  slope  of  the  mountain  toward  the 
lovely  valley  below,  the  huffe  mass  slid  down- 
ward like  a  mighty  ship  launched  upon  its 
ways.  At  the  base  the  sandstones  andlfane* 
stones,  which  with  their  loosely  cohering  strata 
made  ttus  mass,  broke  with  the  shock  into  frag- 
meoti,  and  spread  with  greater  rapidity  th«ii 


currents  of  lava,  and  with  as  fearftd  destruction 
to  all  objects  around.  In  leas  than  four  min- 
utes, it  is  said,  three  villages  were  completely 
overwhelmed,  with  portions  of  two  others,  and 
more  than  1,400  of  the  peasantry  were  buried 
alive.  A  tract,  8  miles  squiure,  of  one  of  the 
most  deUghtfol  valleys  in  Switzerland,  was  in- 
stantly converted  into  a  barren  waste.  Bude 
heaps  of  stones  and  earth  covered  its  farms  and 
villagee,  lying  in  desolate  hilb  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley.  They  spread  across  to  the  opposite 
mountain  of  the  Kigi,  climbing  far  up  its 
sides;  and  a  portion  of  the  fallins  mass 
plunging  into  the  lake  of  Lowertz  fiUed  up 
a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  sent  its  waters 
rolling  in  an  impetuous  flood  over  its  pictur- 
esque islands  and  shores.  The  village  of  Seven 
was  submerged,  and  one  of  the  largest  houses  in 
the  place  was  lifted  up  and  removed  half  a  mile. 
To  the  traveller  along  the  boundary  of  the 
ruins,  a  constant  succession  of  mekndioly 
views  were  presented.  Fragments  of  wooden 
cottages  were  seen  bristling  among  the  piles  of 
earth  intermin^ed  with  thousands  of  shattered 
trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  projecting  in 
every  direction — a  range  of  peasants'  huts  over- 
thrown and  crushed,  and  only  partially  cover- 
ed—water-mills dashed  to  pieces  by  huge  rooks, 
and  the  streams  that  carried  them  diverted  into 
new  channels.  Bu*ds  of  prey  hovering  over 
the  vaUey  continually,  recalled  the  saddest  fea- 
ture of  the  scene — ^that  beneath  these  ruins 
hundreds  of  wretched  beings  were  hopelessly 
entombed.  In  1827,  the  village  of  Briel  in 
Obergestelen  was  almost  entirely  covered  with 
mi  avalanche.  The  rolling  avalanches  some- 
times change  in  their  descent  to  sliding  masses, 
and  these  take  in  their  progress  every  movable 
body  down  to  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountains. 
Hills  of  gravel  and  loose  rocks,  covered  with 
forests  and  dwellings,  are  thus  carried  down  to 
lower  levels,  and  in  cases  of  vineyards  thus  re- 
moved, intricate  questions  of  proprietorship 
have  arisen.  The  ^aders  are  also  another  form 
of  avalanche,  which  will  be  described  under 
that  term. — blidinp  masses  of  earth  and  rock, 
loosened  by  the  rains  or  by  the  thawing  of  the 
frosts,  are  a  form  of  avakinche  not  uncommon 
in  this  country.  Such  was  the  avalanche,  which 
on  the  night  of  Aug.  28^826,  descended  the 
slope  of  the  notch  of  the  White  mountains,  and 
overwhelmed  the  family  of  Mr.  Willey,  consist- 
ing of  himself  and  wife,  6  children,  and  2 
hired  men.  A  rain  storm  of  terrible  violence 
loosened  the  covering  of  earth  and  loose  rocks  and 
the  vegetation  upon  it  in  numerous  places  along 
the  mountains ;  and  the  slides  of  this  night  laid 
bare  the  bald  rock  in  some  points  extending 
over  100  acres,  where  it  had  never  before  been 
seen.  In  the  Notch  one  of  these  avalanches 
appears  to  have  come  dovm  directly  toward  the 
house,  which  stood  in  the  narrow  gorge 
through  which  the  Saco  river  flows.  Above,  it 
was  parted,  however,  by  some  obstacle  and 
came  down  in  two  iKKlies,  one  each  side  of  the 
house^  leaving  this  unharmed  in  the  midst  of 
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its  trade  The  flamilj,  terrified  hj  the  awM 
commotion,  Bought  safety  without,  bat  were  all 
buried  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks  and  the  ruins 
of  the  forests  brought  down  with  them.  The 
bodies  of  all  but  two  children  were  afterward 
dug  out  shockingly  mutilated.  The  family 
that  occupied  the  same  house  the  next  year, 
witnessed  another  avalanche  somewhat  similar. 
The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  the  rain 
poured  in  torrents  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  these  gloomy  recesses  the  roar  of  the 
thunder  by  night,  seeming  to  shake  the  very 
mountains,  is  always  terrible;  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  noise  of  the  elements  and  the  viyid 
flashes  of  the  lightning  were  mingled  with  the 
no  less  appalling  crash  of  the  falling  rocks,  and 
the  light  sent  forth  from  their  concussion  upon 
the  solid  granite  vied  with  the  lightning  in 
iUuminating  the  awftd  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

AVALLON,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Tonne,  on  the  Voison,  26  miles  S.  E.  of 
Auzerre.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  country  re- 
nowned for  fertility  and  beauty.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
doths.    Pop.  in  1852,  6,922. 

AVANT  LA  LETTRE  was  origuially  an 
engraving  struck  off  from  the  plate  to  serve  as 
a  proof  for  the  artist  himself,  before  he  deliver- 
ed the  plate  to  his  publisher.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  such  proofb  had  no  in- 
scriptions. In  the  zeal  of  amateurs  to  obtain 
f  finer  copies  than  the  merchant  could  fiirniahy 
recourse  was  had  to  the  artist  to  obtain  from 
him  these  first  prooik  Publishers  wishing  to 
share  the  benefit  which  the  engraver  thus  often 
illicitly  obtained,  also  struck  off  what  were 
termed  proo&  avant  la  lettre,  and  the  abuse 
was  carried  so  far  that  sometimes  tiiiis  name 
has  been  given  to  as  many  as  800  impressions. 

AVANZI,  Jacopo,  da  Boloona,  an  Italian 
painter,  who  fiourished  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  century,  and  studied  under  Franco  da 
Bologna.  Several  of  his  works  in  the  Ghiesa 
di  Mazzaratta  in  that  city  were  much  praised 
by  Michel  Angelo. 

AVARS,  a  Finnish,  Scythian,  or  Mongolian 
tribe,  that  appeared  about  a  century  after  the 
Huns  from  tne  Oaspian.  along  tiie  Volga  to  the 
Don.  Part  of  them  remamed  around  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  while  others  penetrated 
in  A.  B.  555  to  the  Danube  and  settled  in  Dacia. 
They  served  in  the  army  of  Justinian,  allied 
themselves  with  the  Longobards  agfunst  the 
Gepidffl,  and  finallv  occupied  Pannonia  or  mod- 
em Hungary,  and  established  their  dominion 
over  all  the  Slavi  along  the  Danube.  Their 
sovereigns  were  called  khans.  The  mightiest 
among  them  was  Boian,  whose  dominions  ex- 
tended on  both  sides  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Black  sea.  He  is  often  mentioned  in  the  By- 
zantine histories,  as  the  eastern  emperors  trem- 
bled before  him,  and  paid  him  tribute.  The 
Avars  were  cruel  oppressors  of  the  tribes  sub- 
dued by  them.  The  Slavic  women  they  used, 
not  only  for  their  harems  but  for  horses, 
obliging  them  to  drag  the  wagons  in  which  they 


jonmeyed.  They  seized  Dalmatia,  niBd^  mik 
mto  Italy  and  into  the  heart  of  Gennanj..  b 
640  the  Slavi  revolted,  and  the  domimon  of  the 
Avars  over  them  came  to  an  end.  Bat  thej 
still  maintained  themselves  in  PaDnoma;  od 
were  still  powerful  and  dangerona  neighbots, 
occupying  the  lands  forming  Austria  to  ^e 
river  Enns.  They  allied  themaelres  to  This. 
silo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  against  Charlemagne,  sDd 
this  put  an  end  to  tiidr  dominion,  abeidy 
weakened  by  divisions  among  their  petty 
khans.  One  of  them,  Tudun,  Joined  Cbarie- 
magne,  and  was  baptized  at  Aiz  la  Ohapeik, 
but  Bg^  abandoned  the  emperor  and  foi^t 
against  him  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  aod 
beheaded.  After  several  suooeasiTe  and  m0» 
fal  campaigns  against  the  Avars-^campaigu 
considered  among  his  bloodiest,  Charlemagitt 
stormed  their  celebrated  walled  camps  one 
after  another,  and  in  799  overthrew  them  al- 
most entirely.  These  celebrated  campa,  called 
rings,  and  whose  remains,  under  the  name  of 
Avarrings,  are  stiU  to  be  found  in  Hangaij, 
near  the  river  Raab,  were  surrounded  by  atroiis- 
ly  palisaded  walls,  forming  an  unintennpted 
chain  over  the  whole  oountry.  In  these  ris^ 
the  Franks  of  Charlemagne  found  enomoos 
booty.  About  827,  the  Avars  Reappear  TboDj 
from  history,  being  absorbed  by  the  JLonim 
on  the  north  and  Uie  Petchingues  on  the  soti. 
The  Avars  have  been  confounded  with  tbcr 
forerunners,  the  Huns,  and  with  their  m» 
Bors,  the  Magyars,  a  confhsion  arising  from  all 
of  tttem  having  occupied  Pannonia,  and  all  of 
them  having  b^n  of  the  same  Finnish,  ^' 
ian,  or  Mongolian  ori^. 

AVATAR,  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  '» 
descending,"  usually  applied  in  a  refi^onsKM, 
and  in  reference  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Hin^ 
deities.  Whence  the  doctrine  of  the  avatar  is  d^ 
rived  is  a  point  that  has  received  no  satisktotr 
solution.  The  most  important  avatarsofVishnii, 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  Hindoo  trimty,  iR> 
1,  that  of  the  fish  in  which  he  preserved  IM 
the  first  man,  during  a  deluge;  2,  theto^ 
toise,  when  Vishnu  supported  the  earth™ 
the  gods  and  the  Asoras  extracted  the  immoiu 
drink  (amrita)  ftom  the  sea ;  8,  the  boar,  a 
which  he  dew  the  chief  of  the  Asoias,  t« 
opponents  of  the  gods;  4^  the  lion-man, J^ 
which  he  killed  tne  deceased  Asora  Guoj 
brother;  6,  the  dwarf,  in  which  form  he  pBJ« 
a  trick  on  King  Bali,  of  whom  he  asked « 
much  ground  as  he  could  measore  in  8  stnd^ 
and  the  king  having  granted  the  reqneet,t« 
god,  at  once  manifesting  himself  strode  ots 
earth,  air,  and  heaven;  6,  themanParasmaBtt, 
the  son  of  Jamadagni  and  Benuka,  when  here- 
cued  the  Bramins  from  the  tyranny  of  tw 
Kshatriyas;  7,  Rama,  the  son  of  Bngl>»s«» 
tha,  when  he  destroyed  various  d«noi»-«^ 
Sanscrit  epic  of  Ramayana  describes  the»  ^' 
ploits;  8,  Kridma,the  greatest  of  the  a«tsft 
when  he  assisted  the  family  of  the  Pandas* 
against  the  Kooroos,  and  conquered  the  ^^ 
of  the  earth— liiis  is  the  subject  of  the  lu^ 
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bbarata;  0,  Bnddha,  in  wluoh  he  persuaded  the 
ABoraa,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  gods,  to 
abandon  their  faith  in  theYedas;  10,  Zalki, 
the  name  of  the  avatar  of  Yishnn,  -when  he 
shall  come  again  to  restore  peace  and  pnrity 
on  earth.  The  fables  of  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
like  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  arebelievea 
by  the  learned  to  be  the  husk  of  many  element- 
ary tmths  of  moral  and  physical  science. 

AVATOHA,  or  Ayatohxa,  a  fine  bay  and 
harbor  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Eamtchatka.  Pet* 
ropauloYski  lies  here,  at  the  month  of  the 
Avatcha  river. 

AVATCHINSKAYA,  or  Moxjist  Avatcha, 
a  volcano  in  £[amtchatka,  in  lat  SS""  15'  N.  and 
long.  158*  60'  E.,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
9,055  feet.  It  has  a  crater  at  its  summit  several 
hundred  yards  in  circumference,  and  another 
on  its  side  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  Its 
last-recorded  eruption  occurred  in  1827,  when 
it  discharged  with  great  violence  vast  quanti* 
ties  of  lava,  stones,  and  water. 

AYE  IfABIA,  a  short  prayer  much  used  in 
the  Boman  and  Greek  Catholic  churches.  The 
first  claose  is  the  salutation  of  St.  Elizabeth  to 
the  Blessed  Yirgin,  with  the  names  *' Maria'* 
and  "Jesus  ^  added.  The  second  clause  is  an 
acclamation  employed  by  the  fathers  of  the 
council  of  Ephesus  and  the  people  gene- 
rally, to  express  their  joy  at  the  decision  of 
the  question  raised  by  Nestor,  whether  Mary  is 
truly  the  mother  of  God.  It  is  usually  joined 
with  the  Pater  Noster, 

A YEBURY,  a  village  in  Wiltshire,  England, 
notable  as  the  site  of  the  remuns  of  the 
largest  Druidical  temple  in  Europe.  In  an 
open  plain,  free  from  trees,  650  blodcs  of  stone, 
varying  from  5  to  20  feet  above  ground,  and  8 
to  12  in  breadth  and  thickness,  were  brought 
together.  One  hundred  of  these  were  set  on 
end  round  an  area  1,400  feet  in  diameter ;  and 
these  were  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and  mound  with 
2  breaks  for  openings.  The  area  within  the 
bank  is  over  28  acres.  From  the  arrangements 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  there  were  within 
this  great  circle  2  smaller  circular  temples,  be- 
side 2  avenues  of  ^eat  stones  leading  to  tiiie 
entrances  from  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile. 
Not  far  from  the  temple  is  the  great  artificial 
mound  of  SUbur^  hill,  whose  base  is  5^  acres, 
and  height  170  ieet  perpendicular.  The  actual 
remains  of  this  great  monument  are  very  much 
diminished.  The  mound  and  ditch  remain, 
but  the  descriptions  of  2  centuries  ago  show 
that  a  ccaistant  removal  of  the  relics  has  been 
steadily  going  on  ever  since,  and  in  a  very 
few  years  hence  all  will  be  gone  that  is  capable 
of  removal.. 

AYEDIK,  a  patriarch  of  the  schismatic  Ar- 
menians, became  notorious  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  for  his  persecutions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  and  at  the  request 
of  M.  Ferriol,  the  French  ambassador  at  Con- 
Btantinople,  he  was  expelled  from  his  office  and 
from  the  country,  while  on  the  way  to  Scio, 
he  was  seized  by  his  opponents^  shipped  off  to 


Messina,  and  put  in  prison,  where,  it  is  thought, 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  When 
this  act  became  known  in  Constantinople,  the 
Bultan  laid  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  French 
ambassador,  who,  in  order  to  clear  himself  from 
all  responsibility  in  the  matter,  undertook  to 
procure  the  release  of  Avedik  and  his  return  to 
Constantinople.  But  this  was  never  done,  nor 
would  the  name  of  Avedik  ever  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  so  much  attention,  if  some 
imaginative,  romantic  Frenchman  had  not  circu- 
lated the  story  that  Avedik  had  not  been  shipped 
to  Sicily,  but  to  Paris,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  mys- 
terious man  with  the  iron  mask  was  this  iden- 
tical patriarch  of  the  schismatic  Armenians. 
Unfortunately  for  this  story,  the  iron  mask 
man  gave  up  his  mysterious  soul  in  1708,  while 
poor  Avedik  was  still  languishing  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Messina  in  1707,  little  conscious  of 
the  ludicrous  immortality  which  was  in  store 
for  his  memory. 

AYELLAN£DA,  Gbbtbxtdis  Goices  de,  the 
most  famous  Spanish  poetess  of  the  present 
time,  born  in  1816  at  Puerto  Principe,  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where  her  father,  a  native 
Spaniard,  was  commander  of  the  fleet  sta- 
tioned in  that  harbor.  She  lost  her  father  in 
early  youth,  and  after  the  subsequent  mar- 
riage of  her  mother  with  Col.  Escalada,  lived 
several  months  at  Bordeaux  in  France.  She 
returned  to  Cuba^  but  after  2  years  left  it  again 
for  Europe,  and  hved  successively  at  Corunna, 
Cadiz,  Constantina,  and  Seville,  till  in  1840  she 
settled  at  Madrid,  Her  Foenas  Lyrical,  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  1841,  under  the  name  of 
**  Peregrina,"  introduced  her  into  the  circle  of 
Spanish  poets  and  writers,  and  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  her  novels,  Sab,  Dos  mugeres,  Eapa- 
tolino,  and  Banmeza  de  youx.  In  her  earlier 
years  she  had  made  several  dramatic  attempts, 
which  had  obtained  the  applause  of  her  friends 
in  Cuba,  and  she  now  wrote  for  the  stage  of 
Madrid  the  tragedy  of  Alfonso  Munio^  which 
was  received  with  general  favor;  while  she 
gained  new  laurels  by  her  dramas  of  Principe 
de  Viana  and  JS^ilona,  In  1846,  she  married 
Don  Pedro  Sabator,  a  young  politician  and 
member  of  the  cort^  who,  however,  died  the 
same  year  while  returning  from  Paris.  The 
poetess  in  her  affliction  shut  herself  up  for  sev- 
er^ months  in  a  convent,  and  even  aftor  her  re- 
turn to  Madrid,  refrained  from  society  and 
from  literature.  Her  next  novel,  El  danativo 
del  diablo,  did  not  appear  till  1849,  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  successful  poem.  La 
Ontz.  The  second  edition  of  her  lyrics,  pub- 
lished the  next  year,  closed  with  M  ultimo 
acento  de  mi  arpa,  in  which  she  took  leave 
of  lyric  poetry ;  and  she  has  since  devoted  her 
talent  almost  exclusively  to  the  theatre.  Of 
her  numerous  dramatic  pieces,  recently  pro- 
duced, the  tragedies  of  Las  glorias  de  lipana, 
and  La  hija  de  las  Jlores,  and  the  comedy  of 
Simpatia  y  antipatia,  have  been  especially 
\Ffili  received 

AYELUNO,  a  fortified  town,  capital  of  the 
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proTinoe  of  Frincipato  Ultra.  Thia  dtywas 
visited  by  an  earaiqaake  in  1694^  from  the 
eflfects  of  which  it  has  never  recovered.  The 
Yal  di  Gargano  lies  between  Avellino  and 
Benevento,  famous  for  the  triumph  of  the  Bam- 
nites  over  the  Romans  in  the  year  of  Rome 
448.  Avellino  has  an  extennve  trade  in  chest- 
nuts, hazel-nuts,  and  com.    Pop.  22,878. 

AYENBRUGGER,  Leopold,  the  inventor  of 
the  method  of  investigating  internal  diseases  by 
auscultation,  bom  hi  Gr&tz,  Styria,  1722,  died 
in  1809.  He  first  made  known  his  discovery 
in  a  Latin  treatise  entitled  InMntum  Nbwim 
(1761),  which  was  translated  into  French  by 
Roziire  (1770),  and  again  by  Oorvisart  (1808). 
An  English  translation  by  Dr.  John  Forbes  was 
published  in  1824.    See  Auboitltation. 

AVENTINUS,  one  of  the  7  hills  upon  which 
the  city  of  Rome  was  built,  ratuatea  between 
the  Tiber,  Mount  Cttlius,  and  Mount  Palati- 
nus.  This  hill  is  celebrated  in  &ble  as  tbe 
abode  of  the  giant  Gacus,  who  was  killed  by 
Hercules.  Houses  began  to  be  erected  on  it 
in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  and  it  was  af- 
terward adorned  by  the  temples  of  Hercules, 
of  Diana,  and  of  liberty.  It  bears  now  the 
name  of  Monte  di  Santa  Sabina. 

AVENTINUS  JOHANNES,  a  Bavarian  his- 
torian, whose  real  name  was  Thurmayr,  but 
who  adopted  the  Ladn  name  of  his  native  place, 
Abensberg,  bom  in  1466,  died  at  Regensbnrg  in 
1584.  He  wrote  the  annals  of  Bavaria  (Ar^ 
nales  Bcjorumy  first  published  by  Hieronymus 
Zieglems,  in  1564,  and  the  last  edition  brought 
out  in  1710,  by  Gundling,  at  Leipsic),  and  die 
Chronieon  BwKiruB  (Nov.  1522).  These  2 
works  procured  for  him  a  high  reputation, 
which  his  philological  work,  JRudim&nta  Oram^ 
fnatiea  Latina  (1512^  tended  to  increase,  la. 
1529,  he  was  unpnstly  accused  of  heresv,  and 
kept  for  some  tune  in  prison.  After  his  re- 
lease, one  evening,  after  having  read  attentive- 
ly the  passages  in  the  Bible  which  bear  upon 
matrimony,  he  though  it  incumbent  upon  him, 
though  he  was  64  years  old,  to  marry  the  first 
woman  he  happenea  to  see.  This  unfortunately 
turned  out  to  be  a  dwarfish,  idiotic  creature ; 
but  he  married  her,  and  passea  miserably  enough 
the  4  remaining  years  of  his  existence. 

AVENTURINE,  a  term  in  mineralogy  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  quartz,  and  also  to  one  of 
Ibldspar.  The  pecuharity  in  each,  for  whidi 
the  name  is  given,  is  the  play  of  reflected  or 
refracted  light  ftom  numerous  points  in  the 
mass  of  the  stone — the  reflections  being  bright 
and  sparkling,  and  of  difierent  colors,  while  the 
ground  may  be  translucent  with  little  brilliancy, 
and  of  a  dull  color.  The  effect  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  crystalline  faces  in  the  stracture  of 
the  stone  refracting  the  light  differently.  There 
are,  however,  some  varieties,  called  also  aven- 
turine,  in  which  the  play  of  colors  results  from 
the  presence  of  numerous  little  scales  of  mica, 
or  other  foreign  ingredients,  each  of  which  re- 
flects the  ligh^  and  all  together  produce  a  simi* 
lar  effect  to  that  of  the  trae  varieties  of  aven- 
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torine.  An  artifidal  glass  of  this  nam  ns 
formerlv  manufactured  at  Yenioe,  which  nu 
well  adapted  to  ornamental  porposea,  bdsf 
even  more  beautiful  than  the  natural  minenk 
Within  the  glass  were  substanoeB  ftppartstlj 
vitreous,  of  great  brilliancy,  of  the  color  (tf 
copper,  and  in  very  small  crystals  of  the  ^ 
of  tetrahedrons.  These  were  probably  paitides 
of  metallic  copper  reduced  and  crystaM  in 
the  glass.  8uch  crystallization  b»  heen  ob- 
served to  have  taken  place  in  the  dag  of  ooppe 
fumaoes.  The  glass  analyzed  by  Peligot  gtT8 
8.9  per  cent  of  copper:  8.6  per  cent  of  onde 
of  iron,  2.8  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  tin,  and  1.1  d 
oxide  of  lead.  The  tin  and  iron  aid  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  copper  and  the  formation  of  tk 
crystals,  and  the  rormer  is  converted  into  & 
silicate  of  the  protoxide^  thus  giving  no  opacity 
as  it  otherwise  would  to  the  glass. 

AYENZO  AR,  an  Arabian  Jew,  in  the  IStli 
century,  who  practised  physic  at  Seville,  audit 
Cordova.    He  was  the  teacher  of  Averrocs. 

AVERAGE.  I.  General,  sometimes  cM 
gross  or  extraordinary;  in  mercantile  law^tbe 
contribution  made  by  all  the  parties  concened 
in  a  sea  adventure  to  make  good  an  expenstcr 
loss  sustained  by  one  or  more  of  them  for  ^ 
bmefit  of  alL  The  fundamental  principle  (^ 
the  law  of  general  average,  as  expressed  ii 
Jnstinian^s  Pandects,  and  adopted  hj  all  con- 
meroial  nations,  though  with  consider&ble  £■ 
versity  of  practice,  comes  from  the  Rhodis 
law,  the  first  known  s^'stem  of  marine  kw. 
which  thus  stated  the  rule:  ^If  goods az« 
thrown  overboard  in  order  to  lighten  &  dup. 
the  loss  incurred  for  the  sake  of  all  shall  be 
made  good  by  the  contribution  of  al''  l! 
would  be  difficult  to  set  forth  the  essentialB  d  i 
case  for  general  average  more  dearly  than  tber 
were  recently  stated  m  the  supreme  ooort  i 
the  United  States  (Barnard  v.  Adams,  10  Bor. 
270),  Mr.  Justice  Grier  delivering  the  opioid: 
"  In  order  to  constitute  a  case  for  general  iTff- 
age,^*  he  says,  "three  things  must  concur:! 
A  common  danger,  or  a  danger  in  vhidi  # 
cargo,  and  crew  ail  participate,— a  danger  im- 
minent and  apparently  inevitable,  exe^t^ 
voluntarily  incurring  tiie  loss  of  a  portioa « 
the  whole  to  save  the  remainder.  2.  Tbp 
must  be  a  voluntary  Jettison,  jaetvs^  or  a&^ 
away  of  some  portion  of  the  joint  concern  J« 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  imminent  peril;  a 
in  other  words,  a  transfer  of  the  peril  fiwa  ^ 
whole  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  vhole. 
8.  This  attempt  to  avoid  a  common  peril  ni<^ 
be  successful.  The  right  to  contrlbotion  f^ 
made  to  depend  on  any  real  or  preamned  is^ 
tion  to  destroy  the  tiling  cast  away,  bnt  on  tw 
feet  that  it  has  been  selected  to  suffer  the  pen- 
in  place  of  the  whole  that  the  remaindernsy 
be  saved."  Not  only  the  value  of  the  props? 
destroyed,  but  what  follows  as  a  neoessaiy  ^ 
sequence  of  its  destruction,  as  iiyurionstoottff 
goods,  expenses  of  refitdng,  the  wactf  and  ^ 
visions  of  the  crew  in  the  port  of  relief  are  sj> 
Jects  of  contribution.    So  is  alBoraoaoiD  p» 
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0  a  pirate,  hj  both  the  oonimon  and  civil 
stw  (me  rule  of  which,  on  this  point,  haa 
«en  recently  repealed  in  England),  and  in  gen- 
ral,  whatever  necessary  and  volnntary  loss  or 
zpense  is  incurred  by  a  part  for  the  good  of 
IL  Goods  finally  saved  most  contribute  for 
)3S  sustained  in  procuring  temporary  safety, 
(j  Uie  French  ordinance,  ffoods  stowed  upon 
eck  are  expressly  excluded  from  the  benefit, 
ut  not  from  the  burden  of  general  averagei 
ince  they  are  supposed  to  hamper  the  vessel 
ad  increase  the  (umger ;  and  such  is  the  general 
anor  of  both  the  English  and  American  law. 
a  the  courts  of  aU  three  countries,  however, 
Q  established  usage  to  carry  upon  decks  as 
ritb  small  coasting  vessels  is  allowed  to  take  a 
ase  out  of  the  operation  of  the  rule.  Both  the 
dntinental  and  the  American  law  is  somewhat 
lore  liberal  than  the  English,  as  regards  the  sub- 
!cts  of  general  average,  but  the  difference  con- 
!st8  not  in  the  nature  but  in  the  application  of 
rinciples.  The  victuals  and  ammunition  of  a 
lip  do  not  contribute  in  a  case  of  general  aver- 
;e^  nor  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  persons  of 
lose  on  board,  as  wearing  apparel,  &c^  nor  the 
assengers  for  their  own  safety,  nor  the  crew  for 
leir  wages,  lest  apprehension  of  personal  loss 
lould  deter  them  from  personal  sacrifice.  The 
lie  of  the  civil  law  that  "  those  things  alone 
hich  pay  freight  contribute,"  is,  witn  slight 
mitations,  the  general  law  on  this  point.  The 
ite  of  contribution  is  in  proportion  to  the 
ifety  obtained,  according  to  value,  not  weight 
he  rules  upon  which  this  adjustment  is  n^e 
iffer  in  dLOTerent  countries,  and  are  not  well 
ittled  anywhere.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  nice 
ilculation,  that  in  most  commercial  ports,  the 
imputation  and  a^ustment  of  general  average 
)nstitute  a  special  branch  of  business,  attended 
)  by  a  special  class  of  men.  By  the  dvil  law, 
le  master  of  the  vessel  was  required  to  see  to 
us,  and  the  provisions  of  the  French  ordinance 
:e  somewhat  similar,  but  are  practically  dis- 
3ed,  the  work  beingjperformed  by  depacheun^ 

1  they  are  called.  IL  Pabtioula.b,  an  almost 
^solete  barbarous  expression,  used  to  signify  a 
irtial  loss,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  imme- 
iate  loser  alone.  III.  Petty  averages  are  8un« 
7  small  charges  borne  in  common  by  the  own- 
's  of  a  ship  and  cargo,  like  pilotage,  towage, 
ichorage.  light-money,  quarantine,  &c. 
AVERANI,  Giuseppe  (also  Avekaioto),  an 
alian  scholar,  born  in  1662,  died  1738,  cele- 
*ated  by  his  defence  of  Galileo's  philosophy 
id  by  his  commentaries  on  Eutocius  Ascalon's 
orks  on  Archimedes.  His  defence  of  Galileo's 
leories  is  contained  in  his  treatise  entitled  De 
(mentis  corporum  gravium  in  plants  inclines 
8.  lie  experimented  upon  burning  mirrors, 
quired  into  the  swiftness  and  propagation  of 
nnd,  and  studied  the  phenomena  of  h^ht  and 
ectricitr.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
:plored  almost  all  the  walks  of  human 
lowledge. 

AYERNTIS,  a  lake  in  Campania,  connect- 
1,  by  a    narrow  channel,  with  the  Lucrine 


lake.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  almost  sorronad- 
ed  by  steep  and  thickly  wooded  hills,  and  that 
its  effluvia  polluted  the  atmosphere.  The  an- 
cients fancied  that  birds  were  invariably  stupe- 
fied and  drowned  whenever  they  essayed  to 
cross  it.  According  to  popular  tradition^ 
Ulysses  here  made  bis  descent  to  the  infem^ 
regions.  The  forests  on  the  Avemine  hills  were 
dedicated  to  Hecate,  and  in  them  altars  were 
raised  and  sacrifices  offered  to  her.  But  all 
these  vanished  when  Agrippa  connected  the 
lake  with  the  sea  and  converted  it  into  a  har« 
bor;  and  as  soon  as  its  hills  were  unwooded  and 
its  n:iarshes  drained,  the  mephitic  atmosphere 
became  purified. 

AYEEEOES,  Abul  Waud  Mohahmed  xbh 
Aohmed  ebx  Mohammed  ebn  Roshd,  the  great- 
est of  the  Moorish  philosophers  of  Spain,  bom 
at  Cordova,  A.  D.  1149,  died  ii^  Morocco,  either 
in  1198  or  1206.  He  studied  law  under  his  far 
ther,  theolo^  and  philosophy  under  ThophaiL 
medicine  with  Avenzoar.  He  was  appointed 
grand  mufti  or  chief  judge,  and  filled  the  office 
first  in  Spain  and  afterward  in  Morocco.  He 
was  there  accused  of  entertaining  heretical 
opinions,  and  being  summoned  to  Morocco,  was 
deposed,  and  obliged  to  do  public  penanoe  at 
the  door  of  the  mosque.  He  wandered  into 
Fez  and  thence  back  to  Spain,  and  continued 
in  obscure  indigence  until  the  accession  of  the 
caliph  Al-Maosoor,  who  restored  him  to  his 
former  position.  Averroes  wrote  voluminous- 
ly, there  being  as  manv  as  78  distinct  treatises 
of  his  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Escurial.  He  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Aristotle,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  profound  veneratioa  His  religious 
opinions  were,  that  Grod,  being  the  great  and 
universal  first  cause,  was  the  author  of  all  hu- 
man actions,  but  that  men  being  free  are  never- 
theless responsible  for  their  obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  religion.  His  works  embraced  med- 
icine, philosophy,  Mohammedan  philosophy,  and 
jurisprudence.  They  have  been  translated  into 
Latin. 

AVERT,  Wattstill,  an  American  lawyer, 
and  patriot  of  the  revolutionary  period,  bom 
in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  died  in  Burke  county, 
North  Carolina,  in  1821.  He  graduated  at 
Nassau  Hall  in  1766,  and  after  studying  law  in 
Maryland,  removed  to  North  Carolina  in  1769. 
He  practised  his  profession  successfully ;  was 
appointed  in  1777  attorney-general  of  North 
Cfarolina,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
patriarch  of  the  bar  of  that  state.  He  was  also 
prominent  in  the  political  affiurs  of  the  state, 
being  a  member  or  the  state  congress  prior  to 
the  revolution,  and  of  the  state  legislature  after 
the  establishment  of  peace.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  treat  with  the 
Cherokee  Indians. 

AVERY'S  GORES,  several  tracts  of  land  in 
Vermont,  granted  to  Samuel  Avery  in  1791. 
One  of  them  is  in  Addison  county,  nearly  on 
tiie  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains,  now  form- 
ing a  part  of  Granville. 

AVESNES,  the  name  of  a  French  arrondisse- 
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ment  in  the  department  of  Nord,  with  110,000 
inhabitants;  also  a  fortified  town  on  the  Helpe, 
with  abont  4,000  inhabitants.  Avesnes  is  one 
of  the  many  fortresses  which  protect  France  on 
the  side  of  Germanj,  and  which  were  built 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  It  is  fortified 
according  to  the  system  of  Yanban.  By  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  1816,  Areanes  was  occu- 
pied by  the  allies. 

AYETRON,  a  department  in  the  south  of 
France,  forming  a  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Gnienne.  It  has  an  area  of  8,429  square  milea, 
and  is  subdivided  into  6  arrondissements,  42 
cantons,  and  269  communes;  pop.  in  1861, 
894,188.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
districts  in  France.  Aveyron  has  mines  of  cop- 
per, lead,  silver,  zinc,  iron,  and  coal;  the  latter 
are  among  the  most  valuable  in  France.  Oattle 
are  raised  in  great  numbers.  The  famous 
Roauefort  cheese  is  exported  in  large  quantities. 
Boaez  is  the  capital. 

AYEZAO.  I.  PixBBBYALENTDrD\aFrench 
settler  in  St.  Domingo,  bom  at  Tarbes,  in  1719, 
died  at  St.  Domingo,  in  1781.  He  was  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  and  studied  in 
Paris  until  he  was  fitted  to  enter  orders.  He 
then  conceived  a  disgust  for  his  intended  pro- 
fession, and  suddenly  embarked,  in  1748,  for 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  There  he  exhibited 
his  talents  as  a  lawyer  and  militaiy  officer,  and 
having  become  a  planter,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  enterprise  and  skill  with  which  he  cul- 
tivated his  lands.  He  cut  a  road  across  the 
mountains  from  La  Grande  Anse  to  the  Oayes, 
thus  connecting  his  possessions  in  these  2 
places ;  and  having  persuaded  his  neighbors  to 
unite  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  fertilize  the 
beautiful  plain  of  the  Fond,  he  constructed, 
without  the  assistance  of  an  engineer,  at  an 
expense  of  £80,000,  a  canal  8  feet  broao,  and  9 
feet  deep,  whicm,  after  extending  a  league,  was 
divided  mto  branches,  and  irrigated  more  than 
9,000  acres  of  land,  and  supplied  water  power 
to  19  important  manufactories.  The  work  was 
complete  in  1766.  and  was  so  much  admired 
as  to  obtain  for  D*Avezac  the  patronage  of  the 
flovemment  in  settling  with  the  stockholders. 
IL  Jkan  Pissbb  Yalentin  Joseph  d',  son  of 
the  preceding,  a  politician  of  St.  Domingo,  bom 
in  1766,  died  in  1808.  The  waves  of  the  French 
revolution  reached  to  St.  Domingo,  at  that  time 
a  French  colony,  and  D^  Avezac  was  one  of  the 
86  deputies  chosen  by  the  planters  in  1790  to 
resist  the  progress  of  the  new  ideas ;  and  hav- 
ing embarked  with  his  associates  for  France, 
they  were  received  enthusiastically  at  Brest. 
Their  conservative  mission  was  not,  however, 
relished  by  the  party  in  power  in  IVance,  and 
having  returned  to  St.  Domingo,  they  were 
obliged,  by  the  efforts  of  partisans  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  bv  the  insurrections  of  molattoes, 
to  seal  with  their  blood  the  cause  which  they 
had  espoused.  D'Avezao,  after  having  lost,  in 
the  civil  war  which  ensued,  2  of  his  sons  and 
several  other  near  relatives,  escaped  first  to 
Jamaica^  and  then  to  New  Orleans.    He  re- 
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turned  to  St  Domingo  in  the  expediti<Hi  of  Le 
Clero,  and  died  of  grief  at  the  Oayes,  unid  \k 
remnants  of  the  formerly  flourishing  ooIodj 
which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  anarcbf, 
ni.  AnousTE  GENBvzivB  Yalemtin  d\  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  an  American  lawyer  tod 
dvilian,  bom  in  St.  Domingo,  died  in  1850. 
He  was  educated  in  France,  and  took  refuge 
with  his  fiunily  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
negro  insurrections  in  his  native  island.  He 
studied  medicine  in  North  Oarofina,  settled  u 
a  practising  phyucian  in  Yirginia,  and  after- 
ward, at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother-in-kw, 
Edward  Livingston,  studied  law,  and  rose  to 
distinction  in  his  new  profession  in  Kew  Or- 
leans. In  the  war  of  1812  he  acted  as  judge- 
advocate  and  aid  to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  in  1631 
he  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Jackson,  who  wig 
then  president,  as  charge  d^a£Qures  at  the  ooort 
of  the  Netherlands.  He  subsequently  changed 
his  residence  to  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
he  twice  represented  in  the  state  legislature; 
and  again,  auring  the  administration  of  presi- 
dent Polk,  he  held  the  office  of  charge  d'af* 
faires  at  the  Hague.  lY.  Pibbbb  Yale^td 
DoMnngn  Jnussr  d',  a  younger  brother  of 
Jean  Pierre  Y.  J.  d' Avezac,  a  Rencli  scholir 
and  eidle,  bom  at  St.  Domingo^  Jan.  IT,  1769, 
died  in  the  United  States,  Feb.  7,  1831.  He 
received  a  learned  education  in  France,  and  it 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  sdled  to  hisas- 
tive  island,  vainly  hoping  to  save  some  of  lis 
possessions  there.  From  the  prevalent  tur- 
moils and  massacres  he  found  an  as^lnm  in 
New  Orleans,  and  there  passed  his  time  intbe 
pursuits  of  a  scholar.  He  read  the  ma^'- 
pieces  of  European  literature  in  their  origiDsl 
languages,  and  loved  to  transkte  poems  from 
one  language  to  another.  He  sent  a  It&^ 
version  of  the  "  Marmioa  "  of  Sir  Walter  Swt; 
accompanied  by  a  graceful  letter,  to  the  famed 
romancer,  who  was  pleased  with  the  compli- 
ment. He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Fresd 
official  translation  of  the  penal  code  of  Loo- 


AYEZZANA,  Josbfs,  an  Italian 
who,  for  many  years,  has  found  a  refuge  froo 
the  misfortunes  of  his  native  country  in  ^ 
United  States,'  and  followed  mercantile  pursuits 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  bom  Feb.  19, 11^1 
at  OhierL  in  Piedmont,  9  miles  from  Tant 
He  joined  the  army  of  Napoleon  in  1818,  m 
was  engaged  in  the  campaigns  of  that  and  the 
following  year;  upon  the  fall  of  Bonapar* 
Avezzana  entered  the  service  of  the  king  <> 
Sardinia,  and  was  attached  to  the  regimens  (^ 
Turin.  After  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  tin- 
prince  joined  the  league  against  him,  and  US' 
Avezzana,  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  was  op- 
posed to  the  leader  he  had  enthusiasticallTf«^ 
lowed  the  two  previous  years;  for  alreadrtij 
hope  of  nationiBl  independence  had  dawuev 
upon  his  country  and  enlisted  his  ardent  symp*- 
thies.  He  continued  in  the  Sardinian  armj 
until  March,  1821,  when  the  popular  mp^ 
tion  against  the  Austriam   had  reached  i^ 
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ome;  arevolation  had  broken  oat  at  Kaples; 
ad  Avezzana,  with  a  brother  officer,  and  100 
f  their  followers,  also  revolted.  They  were 
)iDed  by  a  large  immber  of  young  men,  chiefly 
^adenta,  and  marched  toward  Alessandria, 
rhidi  fortified  city  had  declared  for  the  popa- 
IT  oaose.  The  day  afterward  the  citizens  of  Turin 
>se,  and  the  king,  unwilling  to  yield,  and  unable 
)  refose,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Oarlo 
Jberto,  then  prince  of  Oarignano,  who  swore 
)  a  liberal  constitution ;  the  latter,  however, 
X)a  joined  the  reactionary  party,  a  battle  en- 
led,  in  which  the  republicans  were  defeated, 
ad  Avezzana  and  his  companions  were  obliged 
>  emigrate.  He  now  offered  his  sword  to 
pain,  then  ei\]oymg  a  constitutional  govern- 
lent,  and  toward  the  end  of  April,  1821,  ou- 
sted as  captcun  of  infantry,  and  continued 
Ofectively  to  serve  the  popular  cause,  until  his 
irision  encountering  an  overwhelnung  force 
nong  the  mountains  of  Almiyaron,  in  the 
rovince  of  Murcia,  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
mder  to  the  duke  d'Angoul^me's  army, 
'hich  had  come  to  the  aid  of  &e  Spanish  royal- 
ta.  After  being  a  prisoner  of  war  for  several 
eeks,  Avezzana  embarked  for  America,  and 
rrlTed  at  New  Orleans  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
B23.  He  engaged  in  trade  in  the  interior  of 
onisiana  for  2  years,  and  then  with  a  view  of 
nproving  his  fortunes,  visited  Mexico,  and 
btained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  site  of  the 
resent  city  of  Tampico,  then  a  wilderness. 
ts  growth  was  rapid,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
btained  a  handsome  competence ;  but  unfortu- 
ately  in  June,  1829,  the  place  was  iuvaded  by 
le  Spanish  army,  under  Gen.  Barradas;  and 
le  known  military  experience  and  personal 
itegrity  of  Avezzana,  caused  him  to  be  ap- 
ointed  captain  of  the  international  citizen 
lilitia,  and  subsequenUy  of  that  of  the  state  of 
amanlipaa  The  enemy's  superior  force  made 
retreat  to  the  interior  unavoidable;  and  he 
^as  obliged  thus  to  leave  his  entire  property  in 
le  hands  of  the  Spaniards;  when  reinforced, 
owever,  he  renewed  the  attack,  and  drove  the 
iraders  to  a  capitulation,  and  by  his  influence 
1th  the  resident  meronants  and  local  au- 
iorities,  was  soon  enabled  to  reinstate  himself 
oth  in  position  and  estate.  In  1882  com- 
lenced  a  revolution  in  Mexico  under  Santa 
Jina  agamst  the  rule  of  G^n.  BuBtamente ;  it 
poke  out  in  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  neighborhood 
r  which  city  Santa  Anna  was  defeated  at  the 
Me  of  Tolome,  notwithstanding  which,  the 
tfriflon  of  Tampico  declared  in  his  fevor. 
hereupon  2,000  men  were  ordered  by  the  gov- 
nment  to  march  against  that  city.  Avez- 
ina,  true  to  his  principles,  immediately  aban- 
)ned  his  busmess,  hastened  to  the  fortifications, 
da  successful  repulsa  and  was  intrusted  with 
leir  defence  by  Gren.  Montezuma,  who,  leaving 
impico  to  promote  the  revolution  more  ex- 
ctually  elsewhere,  upon  Avezzana  rested  the 
immand  His  meagre  force  making  the  posi- 
on  doubtful,  by  a  rapid  and  most  fatiguing 
arch,  with  850  infantry,  80  horsemen,  Joined 
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on  the  way  by  70  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  he 
reached  the  state  capital  80  leagues  distant, 
and  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  0,  encamped  near 
Ciudad  Victoria.  At  daybreak  he  attacked  the 
enemy;  the  action  continued  4  hours,  when  the 
garrison  surrendered,  1,000  men,  including 
Qen.  Ignatio  Mora,  their  commander,  became 
prisoners  of  war ;  6  pieces  of  artillery  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  fell  into  the 
victor's  hands;  a  reinforcement  of  the  enemy 
on  its  way  to  Ciudad  Victoria,  fell  back  toward 
Matamoras,  on  learning  the  fall  of  that  city,  leav- 
ing exposed  the  important  position  of  Sioto  la 
Marina^  which  Avezzana  haiatened  to  occupy. 
His  first  use  of  these  signal  advantages  was 
to  reinstate  the  governor  and  legislature  of  the 
state,  previously  expelled  by  Gren.  Bnstamente; 
recall  the  militia  he  had  disbanded,  and  then 
with  a  force  increased  to  between  1,800  and 
1,400,  march  against  Matamoras,  which  instantly 
yielded,  and  soon  after  the  state  of  Nuevo 
Leon  followed  the  example.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, G^n.  Montezuma  had  been  completely 
routed  by  Bnstamente's  troops  at  the  Ghillineros; 
and  Avezzana  retreated  to  Tula  in  the  Cordil- 
leras. Collecting  the  fugitives,  he  proceeded  to 
Valles  on  the  river  Montezuma,  and  at  the  end  of 
Nov.  1882,  marched  against  San  Luis  Potosi, 
then  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  This  place  he 
besieged,  and  for  22  days  advanced  from  street 
to  street,  until  the  garrison  capitulated.  Soon 
after  the  treaty  of  Zavaleta  confirmed  the 
triumph  of  the  liberals,  and  Avezzana  resign- 
ed his  command,  having  been  previously 
named  general  of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas  by 
Santa  Anna,  and  of  the  states  of  Oohahuila, 
Texas,  and  Nuevo  Leon,  by  Montezuma.  He 
then  returned  to  Tampico,  and  resumed  his 
peaceful  avocations.  In  1884,  however,  he  re- 
moved to  the  United  Stfites,  and  established 
himself  in  mercantile  business  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  soon  after  married  a  most 
estimable  Irish  lady.  Fourteen  years  of  regu- 
lar, and,  on  the  whole,  successful  industry  and 
domestio  happiness  passed,  when  the  political 
exdtement  which  convulsed  Europe  in  1848, 
seemed  to  promise  liberty  to  Italy,  and  Avez- 
zana responded  to  the  appeal  of  his  country. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  was  inmiediately  ap- 
pointed commanding-general  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  When  Carlo 
Alberto's  defeat  at  Novara,  and  abdication  oc- 
emrred,  and  the  armistice  with  the  Austrian 
general  was  signed  by  his  successor,  Avez- 
zana, the  national  guards^  and  the  people  of 
Genoa  protested,  and  urged  a  continuation  of 
^e  war;  a  collision  followed,  and  the  troops  of 
the  garrison  yielded  to  the  popular  fury.  A  few 
days  after,  80,000  men  were  sent  against  Avez- 
zana and  his  followers,  by  the  Sardinian  gov- 
ernment, with  whom  they  sustained  a  desperate 
conflict  during  4  days,  when,  his  force  reduced 
to  a  small  band  of  patriots,  he  resigned  the  mili- 
tary government  intrusted  to  him,  into  the 
hands  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  with- 
drew on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton, 
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whose  oommaader,  Oaptain  Eng^e,  kindly  re- 
oeived  him  and  h\a  devoted  little  band,  and  set 
sail  for  Leghcnm,  where  they  embarked  in  the 
U.  8.  steamer  Alleghany,  and  were  safely 
landed  at  Oivita  Yeochia.  Thence  Avezzana 
hastened  to  Borne,  thea  under  a  republican 

fovemment  The  zealous  ally  of  their  oans^ 
e  was  heartil;^  welcomed  by  the  Romans,  and 
appointed  minister  of  war  by  the  government, 
^on  after  came  the  news  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion, and  Avezzana  had  scarcely  time  to  con- 
centrate the  troops  scattered  through  the 
Roman  states  and  prepare  for  the  defence  of 
Rome,  when  the  fVench  army  reached  the 
city.  Having  been  previously  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  the  duties  of 
Avezzana,  at  this  crins,  were  onerous  in  the 
extreme,  but,  by  April  80,  1849,  when  the  in- 
vading host  appeal  before  the  eternal  dty, 
all  was  prepared  for  their  reception ;  and  their  at- 
tacks were  successfully  repulsed.  For  2  months 
a  small  body  of  republicans  kept  at  bay  4 
armies,  together  amounting  to  100,000  men. 
Avezzana  remained  to  the  last  moment  of  the 
struggle,  and  on  the  night  of  July  2.  found  re- 
fhge  in  the  house  of  Nicholas  Brown,  the 
American  consul  at  Rome,  and  a  warm  friend 
to  the  republican  cause:  he  hospitably  received 
and  judiciously  be^ended  Avezzana,  who,  on 
^e  following  nighty  succeeded  in  reaclung 
Oivita  y ecchia  in  diagiuse,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  the  victorious  army.  There  an 
American  consul's  house  again  sheltered  him ; 
thence  he  wrote  to  the  captain  of  the  British 
man-of-war  Bulldog^  then  in  port,  asking  for 
himself  and  his  2  secretaries  to  be  reoeived  on 
board.  The  officer  hastened  to  Avezzana,  and 
accompanied  him  with  a  safe  escort  on  board 
his  vessel;  the  French  steamer  Tonn^  hap- 
pened to  lie  neai:,  and  fearing  a  discovery,  he 
mimediately  put  to  sea,  and,  haviuff  stopped  a 
few  hours  at  Naples,  proceeded  to  Malta,  where 
he  landed  his  guest  in  safety.  Avezzana  there 
took  the  oriental  steamer  on  her  way  from  Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt,  to  England ;  and,  on  reaching 
London,  embarked  for  America,  and  arrived  at 
New  York,  restored  once  more  to  the  bosom 
of  his  fSunily  and  the  life  of  a  merchant,  at  the 
end  of  August,  1849,  having  been  absent  from 
his  adopted  country  (where  he  has  ever  since 
remained)  precisely  a  twelvemonth. 

AVI  ANUS,  Flavius,  the  author  of  42  Mao- 
pian  fables  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  of  verv  in- 
ferior merit.  They  were  printed  in  Holland, 
separately,  in  1494.  Oaxton  had  previously 
printed  an  English  translation  in  1488.  The 
author  probably  lived  about  tiie  6th  century. 

AVIART  (Lat  odw,  a  bird),  a  place  for 
keeping  and  breeding  birds.  Aviaries  are  often 
of  large  extent,  enclosing  trees,  and  artificially 
warmed,  so  as  to  furnish  to  foreign  birds  their 
native  climate.  Those  for  native  birds  ihay  be 
only  a  frame- work  covered  with  netting.  Small 
aviaries  are  often  found  in  gardens,  attached  to 
summer-houses  or  hot-houses.  The  exotic  birds 
that  are  most  frequently  found  in  them  are 


canaries,  turtle  doves,  gdd  and  olver  pheas- 
ants, and  birds  of  the  p8Rx>t  and  pigeon 
tribes. 

AYIGEBBON,  an  Arabian  philosopher,  often 
cited  by  William  of  Auvergne,  Albert  the  Great, 
and  other  scholastics  of  the  18th  century,  as 
the  author  of  a  work  entitied  the  ^'  Source  of 
Life."  The  doctrine  of  Avicebron  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  pantheism,  founded  upon  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  mm  from  being  treated  with  great 
respect  by  the  doctors  of  the  middle  age& 
William  of  Auvergne  even  sunposed,  from  some 
principles  declared  in  his  book,  that  Avicelnron 
had  professed  Ohristianity.  This  Arabian  phi- 
losopher has  recentiy  been  identified  wiUi  a 
Spanish  Jew  named  Salomon  ben  Qablrol,  cele- 
brated in  the  synagogue  as  a  hymnologist,  and 
who  died  at  Malaga  in  1070.  The  name  Avice- 
bron is  derived  from  Ibn-Qabirol,  by  a  series  c^ 
changes  allowed  by  the  analogies  of  the  l«i- 
guage.  Avicebron  is  tiius  anterior  to  all  the 
celebrated  Arab-Spanish  philosophers,  and 
proves  that  philosophy  was  cultivated  ia  Spun 
by  the  Jews  before  the  Arabs.  His  name,  how- 
ever, has  remained  unknown  to  the  Muasolmanfl^ 
and  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  but  a  limited  rep- 
utation, and  to  have  exercised  but  slight  in- 
fluence in  his  own  age.  He  alarmed  the  theolo- 
gians by  the  philosophical  boldness  witii  whidi 
he  trei^ed  the  teachmgs  of  Moses,  and  dissatis- 
fied the  Aristotelian  Jews  by  the  oonoesnons 
which  he  made  to  orthodoxy  respecting  the 
creation  and  the  freedom  of  the  Creator;  yet 
his  works  are  cited  with  applause  in  the  13th 
oentuiy  1^  2  Jewish  philosophers. 

AY IGeNNA,  Abv  Au  kbn  Abdali^h  xbh 
Sdta,  a  fEonous  Arabian  physidan,  born  at 
A&enna,  near  Bokhara,  980,  died  1086  or  1087. 
He  practised  physic  at  the  age  of  16,  and  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  physician  to  seve- 
ral of  the  Saxnanide  sultans  of  Bokluu-a.  He  re- 
sided both  at  Hamadan  and  I^Mdian.  He  wrote 
upon  medicine  and  metaphysics,  and  his  s^tem 
of  medidne,  princinally  compiled  from  the  Greek 
writers,  was  m  high  repute  with  Europeans,  who 
drew  from  it  their  chief  if  not  only  knowledge  of 
Galen  and  Hippocrates. 

AVIGLIANO,  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Basilicata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  pop. 
9,670.  It  has  a  handsome  collegiate  churchy  a 
royal  college,  and  several  convents.  A  portion 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  a  land  dide  in 
1824. 

AVIGNON,  a  town  of  FraAce,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yauduse,  408  miles  S.S.E.  from  Paris, 
on  the  Bhone,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  ele- 
gant suspension  bridge,  built  in  1844.  It  is  an 
archiepisoopal  see,  and  has  courts  of  the  first  re- 
sort and  of  commerce,  a  lyceum,  a  seminary,  a 
public  library  of  50,000  volumes,  museums  of 
antiquities,  paintings,  and  natural  history,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  an  agricultural  society,  and  an 
association  called  the  academy  of  Vauclose. 
Its  industry  is  active,  especially  in  the  coltiva- 
tion  of  madder,  in  the  manufacture  of  silks,  ool- 
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red  cloiha,  and  taffeta^  and  in  oopper,  laad,  and 
*on  work&  It  oarries  on  an  extensive  trade 
1  all  the  prodnotiona  of  the  department 
articnlarly  in  grains,  and  highly  esteemed 
ad  vines.  The  town  is  generally  well 
oilt,  in  the  form  of  an  almost  regnkff  oval, 
ad  its  wallSy  rather  beantiful  than  strong, 
re  flanked  with  towers,  adorned  with  battle- 
lentfi,  and  sniroonded  by  handsome  bonle- 
ards.  The  streets  are  narrow,  bat  there  are 
lagnifioent  wharves  along  the  Rhone  and  nn- 
kerons  ancient  and  remarlnble  edifices.  Among 
16  Litter  is  the  palace  of  the  popes^  a  sombre 
rothic  stnictare  of  the  12th  centnry,  the  for- 
ler  residence  of  the  popes  of  Avignon,  built  upon 
le  rock  of  Doms  at  one  extremity  of  the 
)wn ;  in  one  of  its  dungeons  the  Roman  trib- 
ne  Rienzi  suffered  imprisonment,  and  it  is  now 
'ftDsformed  into  a  prison  and  bameks.  Above 
lis  palace,  on  the  summit  of  the  rook,  rises 
16  metropolitan  church  of  Notre  Bame  des 
^oms,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne^  and 
'kich  contains  the  tombs  of  popes  John  aXII. 
nd  Benedict  XII.,  also  of  several  cardinals  and 
f  the  brave  Gen.  Orillon.  The  most  remark- 
ble  feature  of  this  church  is  the  doorway, 
^bich  is  believed  to  be  a  renmant  of  a  temple 
f  Hercules.  The  dty  hall,  founded  in  1868,  is 
rowned  with  an  ancient  belfry  and  dock,  and 
1th  2  large  moving  figm^  <me  of  which 
^rikes  the  honrs.  Among  the  other  older  edi- 
oes  are  the  Gothic  church  of  St  Peter,  the 
alpit  of  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture; 
le  church  of  St.  Agriool,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
ainter  Mignard;  and  the  Hotel  de§  IwoaUde^ 
ith  a  fine  gard^  open  to  the  public.  The 
leatre,  built  in  1824,  is  one  of  the  most  splen- 
id  in  France.  This  dty  was  the  capital  A  the 
iailic  tribe  of  the  Gavares,  prior  to  the  conquest 
f  Gaul  by  Julins  GsBsar.  It  remained  under 
loman  domination  tiU  the  6th  century  of  our 
ra,  when  the  Burgundians  took  poesesdon  of 
,  one  of  whose  kings,  pursued  by  Glovis,  here 
istained  a  memorable  dege  in  the  year  600. 
he  Burgundians  were  expelled  by  the  Ostro- 
}ths,  who  in  turn  yidded  it  to  the  Franks 
)out  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  The  Sarap 
my  in  their  progress  northward  from  Africa, 
rice,  in  780  and  787,  took  Avignon,  and  at 
3th  tunes  were  forced  to  retreat  from  it  bv 
harles  Martd.  It  was  a  Garlovinflian  dty  tiu 
^ ;  then  it  se vend  times  exdianged  its  masters, 
3came  a  republic  under  the  {nroteotion  of  the 
erman  empire,  adhered  to  the  Albigendan 
Bresy,  and  was  captured  by  Louis  YIII.  in 
226,  who  made  it  the  common  inheritance  of 
70  sons.  In  1809,  Pope  Olement  Y.,  a  ni^ 
F6  of  Franc^  at  the  request  of  Philip  the  Fair 
lat  he  would  reside  in  France,  established 
imself  at  Avignon.  The  dty  and  its  depend- 
icies  were  pnrohased  by  the  supreme  pontiff 
om  Joanna  of  Kaples,  and  the  6  popes  from 
lement  V.  to  Gregory  XL,  from  1809  to  1877, 
lade  their  reddenoe  here;  and  during  the 
rest  schism,  from  1878  to  1418,  one  of  the  rival 
Dpes  always  resided  in  Avignon.  This  was  the 


most  brilliant  period  in  the  historyof  the  dty, 
when  the  papal  court  was  vidted  by  sovereigns 
who  came  thither  to  be  crowned,  and  by  am« 
bassadors  from  distant  countries.  Here  Pe- 
trarch first  saw  the  beautiful  Laura  of  Novea, 
whom  he  inunortalized  in  his  sonnets,  and  whose 
tomb  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  city.  After  the 
close  of  the  schism  and  the  truiafer  of  the 
pontifical  see  to  Rome,  Avignon  was  governed 
by  the  legates  of  the  pope,  till  in  1791  France 
succeeded,  after  various  attempts^  in  reclaiming 
it  During  the  reign  of  terror  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  sanguinary  exploits  of  Jourdan,  and 
among  the  numerous  victims  of  the  reaction 
in  1816  no  one  was  more  illustrious  than 
Marshal  Bmne,  who  was  here  assassinated. 
Twenty-one  councils  of  the  church  were  hdd  in 
Avignon,  from  1060  to  1726.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  was  that  of  1209  against  the  Al- 
bigenses,  that  of  1826  against  poisoners  and 
sorcerers,  and  that  of  1467,  in  which  the  cru- 
sade was  discussed,  proposed  by  Galixtus  m. 
against  the  Turks,  who  had  just  taken  Oonstan- 
tinople.  The  population  of  Avignon  has  dimin* 
ished  more  than  two-thirds  dnce  the  era  of  its 
splendor  in  the  14th  century.  It  then  counted 
over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  it  now  has 
86,890. 

AY ILA,  a  province  of  Spdn,  f<Hrming  a  part 
of  old  Castile.  It  has  an  area  of  2,670  square 
miles^  and  a  population  (in  1849^  of  182,980. 
The  northern  portion  of  tne  provmce  is  gener- 
ally levd,  of  moderate  fertility,  and  the  inhab- 
itants are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  southern 
part  is  intersected  by  numerous  rodcy  mountain 
ranges,  with  verdant  valleys  between.  Here 
the  raidng  of  cattle  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  industry.  Two  centuries  -ago  the 
province  was  wealthy  and  populous,  but  it  has 
gradually  decayed,  in  conseauenoe  of  the  bms 
densome  manorial  and  feudal  privile^pes^  and 
tiie  laws  of  entail  and  mortmain.  Menno  wool 
is  the  chief  artide  of  production. — ^AvnjL,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  an  episcopal  city,  ia 
dtnated  on  the  Adi^a,  68  miles  north-west  of 
Madrid ;  pop.  4,121.  It  had  formerly  a  fiour- 
ishing  univerdty,  and  extensive  woollen  manu^ 
fiiotures,  but  its  ancient  prosperity  has  departed* 
The  dty  is  encompassed  by  a  wdl,  still  in  good 
repair,  with  towers  of  great  strei^g^.  It  has  a 
fine  old  cathedral,  and  a  Dominican  convent^ 
both  of  whidi  contain  some  beautiful  monu- 
ments. The  church  of  San  Yicente,  without 
the  walls,  add  to  have  been  erected  in  818,  ia 
an  interesting  obiect  Avila  is  the  birthplace 
of  St  Teresa  de  Jesus,  the  patroness  of  Spain. 

AYISON,  Ohabubs,  an  English  musician  and 
author,  bom  in  1710,  died  about  1770.  He  was 
a  pttpU  of  G^eminiani,  whose  style  he  successfully 
caught,  offidated  for  many  years  as  organist  at 
Newcastie,  and  bedde  composing  a  number  of 
concertos  and  sonatas  for  foil  orchestras  and 
harpsichord,  was  the  author  and  editor  of  sev- 
enil  important  works  on  mudo.  He  brought 
out  the  first  English  edition  of  Marcello's  mudo 
to  the  Pailms,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  muaicaL 
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.  wbiob,  from  hkpartialily  for  Gemin* 
iani  and  Marcello,  to  the  neglect  of  Handel, 
excited  a  reply  from  Dr.  Hayes,  of  Oxford,  who 
attempted  to  show  that  ATisoD'e  knowledge  <^ 
oomiterpoint  was  exceedingly  saperficiaL  Avi- 
8on  republished  his  book,  with  a  reply  to  Dr. 
Hayes.  His  mnaio  is  light  and  graoefol,  bat  de- 
ficient in  force  or  originality. 

AYLONA,  a  fortified  town,  and  the  best 
seaport  of  Albania,  capital  of  the  pashalic  of 
the  same  name,  sitoated  on  the  gulf  of  AvlonA. 
Pop.  aboat  9,000.  The  Christian  part  of  its 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  commerce. 
The  Turks  manufacture  woollen  &brics  and 
arms. 

AVOCET  (reourwra$tra)y  a  bird  of  the  order 
of  the  ffraUatarm.  There  is  but  one  European 
and  one  American  species,  which  are  very  dose- 
ly  connected,  and  would  at  fint  sight,  hy  an 
unpractised  eye,  be  pronounced  identicaL  They 
are  easily  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  long,  slender  bill,  which  is  reflected  up- 
ward at  we  extremity.  It  is  webfooted,  but 
does  not  swim  easily  or  willingly,  though  it 
wades  quite  up  to  the  breast,  for  which  it  is  ad- 
mirably qualined  by  its  long  legs,  which  are  na- 
ked ^uite  up  to  the  head  of  the  thi^h.  The 
principal  use  of  the  palmated  webs  of  its  feet 
appears  to  be  the  enabling  it  to  stand  and  run, 
without  sinking,  over  the  soft  mud  and  semi- 
liquid  ooze  of  the  sea-shores,  which  it  frequents. 
It  feeds  on  aquatic  animals,  such  as  the  smaller 
conohifers  and  moUuaks,  and  on  the  spawn  of 
fishes,  which  the  peculiar  form  of  its  bill  affords 
it  pecidiar  facilities  to  gather.  The  American 
avocet,  recurvirostra  Americana^  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Giraud  in  his  "  Birds  of  liong  Island :'' 
Loral  space,  white ;  neck  and  fore  p^  of  the 
breast,  red^sh  buff:  lower  parts,  back,  and  tail, 
white;  wings,  black,  with  a  broad  band  of 
white,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  secondary  cov- 
erts. Lower  portion  of  the  tibia  naked.  Legs, 
blue.  Length  18  inches ;  wing^  9.  A  few  br^ 
at  Egg  Harbor,  where  they  are  known  as  the 
^^  blue  stocking."  It  builds  its  nest  of  sea-wrack 
and  dried  sedge  among  tufts  of  long  grass  by 
the  edge  of  some  salt  pool.  It  is  common  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
fur  countries. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  (Fr.  avoir  dupaidi,  to  have 
weight ;  or,  possibly,  as  it  was  formerly  spelled 
oMrdupaiiy  m>m  the  old  Fr.  verb  aoerery  to 
verify),  a  standard  of  w^ht,  to  which  artides 
of  merchandise,  sold  by  weight,  are  referred, 
except  the  precious  metals,  gems,  and  medi- 
cines. The  pound  avoirdupois  contams  7,000 
grains;  the  pound  troy  contains  6,760.  The 
ounces  do  not  retain  the  same  proportions^ 
there  being  16  to  the  pound  avoirdupois,  ana 
12  to  the  pound  troy.  The  ounce  avoirdu- 
pois is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman 
uneia,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
contained  the  same  number  of  grains,  viz.,  487^, 
but  it  is  very  unlikely  these  small  weights  have 
been  preserved  uniformly  the  same  for  so  long 
a  period.    The  old  term  avoirdupois  is  first 


nfet  with  A  D.  1589,  in  some  otden  of  Heor 
YIU. ;  and  in  1588,  a  pound  of  this  weight  tk 
deposited,  by  order  of  Queen  EUEabeth,  in  tbe 
exchequer,  as  a  stands^  This,  when  eztnt- 
ined,  in  1768,  by  the  committee  appointed  bj 
the  government,  was  found  to  be  li  gnia  de- 
fident  in  weight ;  and  the  troy  vagfat  m 
thereafter  made  the  standard.  The  stan^ 
gram,  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament  io  the 
reign  <n  Qeorge  lY.,  is  such  that  ^'aoobifi  iocli 
of  distilled  water  weighed  in  lur  I7  bns 
weights,  at  the  temperatare  of  62^  Fahnoklt^ 
thermometer,  the  barometer  being  atSOinditf, 
is  equal  to  262.468  grains." 

AVOLA,  a  Sicilian  dly,  18  miles  8.  ¥.  of 
Syracuse,  on  the  coast;  pop.  6.780.  Itwa 
rebuilt  after  its  destmotion  by  tne  eartfaquke 
of  1698.  The  famous  hcmey  <rf  Hybla  is  si 
produced  in  its  vidnity.  It  has  a  tonny  fishetj. 
and  a  refinery  for  home-^wn  sugar. 

AVON,  a  post-township  of  livingston  com- 
ty,  N.  T.,  19  miles  S.  W.  of  Rochester;  pop. n 
1865, 2,694.  The  village  is  beautiflillj  atoated 
on  a  plateau  above  the  Genesee.  Then  an 
two  mineral  springs  in  the  ndghboihood,  modi 
resorted  to  by  invalids  in  the  summer  seasoo. 
The  waters  are  considered  partieolarly  benefidsl 
in  cases  of  rheumatism,  dyspepna,  tod  eati- 
neous  diseases. 

AVON,  the  name  of  several  Eogliah  riTen, 
the  most  important  of  whidi.  Upper  Atob, 
rises  near  Naseby,  in  Korthamptoiuhin,  mi 
empties  into  the  Severn,  near  Tewkesbmy,  aficr 
a  course  of  about  100  miles.  Stntford,  tbe 
buiJiphice  of  Shakespeare, /is  situated  ontk 
bank  of  this  stream,  whence  is  derived  hisip- 
pellation  of  the  "•  Swan  of  Avon." 

AYONDALE,  or  Avxbdau,  a  pBrah  ^ 
Scotland,  counly  of  Lanark.  It  was  io  tiiis 
eoun^  that,  in  1697,  Glaverhonse  was  debated 
by  the  Covenanters.  A  description  of  tiiis  bat- 
tle eadsts  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ""Old  Mortalitr; 
It  is  coDunemorated  by  a  Gothic  mooom^^^ 
feet  high,  recently  erected  at  the  spot  when  s 
tookplaoe. 

A  VONMORE;  yiaoount(BjkBBTTBLTKBios} 
Irish  judge,  bom  in  the  coxmtj  of  Cork,iri 
died  in  Dublin,  Aug.  19, 1806.  He  wss  edna- 
ted  at  the  firee  school  of  Mddleton,  inhisBatin 
county  (which  also  sent  forth  his  friend  Cai^ 
some  years  laterX  and  his  sdiolarahip  ps^ 
him  through  Trinity  college,  DabUn.  Hev« 
called  to  the  bar  in  I76i.  In  1776,  bsTiog^ 
tained  a  seat  in  the  Iridi  parliament,  be  totf 
the  popular  ade  in  politics,  and  becaineatti' 
midable  opponent  to  the  government  n^ 
warmly  seconded  Grattan's  suooeasful  endeavor. 
in  the  session  of  1782,  to  assert  the  legislafi^e 
independence  of  Ireland,  and  immedistdr  a&r 
(July,  1782)  accepted  the  office  of  attornejig 
oral.  In  1788  Barry  Yelverton  was  made  cb^ 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  which  office  he  mOr 
ued  to  hold  untU  his  death.  In  1795  he  f« 
created  Baron  Avonmore,  and  in  Dec.  1600,  v^ 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  viscount,  pi^ 
this  step  in  the  peerage  by  voting  for  the  oiuob, 
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a  measure  vbieh  he  is  said  to  have  deeply  re* 
gretted.  He  "was  a  man  of  eminendy  social 
habits,  and,  in  1779,  fomided  the  convivial  or- 
der of  the  Monks  of  the  Screw,  of  which  Onr- 
ran  was  prior.  His  sympathies  were  with  the 
liberal  canse,  of  whidi  Qrattan,  Omran,  and 
many  of  his  other  friends,  were  champions — 
some  of  them  martyrs  also.  His  legal  knowl- 
edge was  large  and  solid.  His  eloquence  was 
fan  of  the  vehemence  of  a  maacidine  intellect. 
His  ei^oyment  of  wit  was  intense.  His  affec- 
tions  were  warm  and  endming.  With  all  this^ 
as  Phillips  truly  says,  ^^he  was  the  complete 
GoldsmiUi  of  the  baiv-as  inspired,  as  simple, 
and  at  times  as  absent"  He  is  said  to  have  pre- 
pared either  a  translation  or  corrected  edition 
of  livy,  which  he  was  too  timid  to  public 

AYOTELLES,  a  parish  of  Louisiana,  at  the 
mouth  of  Bed  river,  which  intersects  it^  and 
also  forms  its  west  border.  Area,  800  sq.  miles ; 
snrflBoe,  nearly  level,  and  subject  to  inundation. 
The  western  portion  is  fertile.  The  staples  are 
sugar,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes.  In 
1860  the  productions  were  8,588  bales  of  cot- 
ton, 810,986  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,481  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  and  248,720  gallons  of  molasses. 
There  were  8  churches,  2  newspaper  offices, 
and  666  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
MarksviUe;  pop.  in  1850,  9,^26,  of  which  4,166 
were  free,  and  5,161  slaves. 

AYRANOHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mandhe,  situated  near  the  S6es, 
and  within  8  miles  of  the  sea,  in  lat  48^  41'  28" 
N.  and  long.  1^  21'  82"  £.  It  stands  upon  ahill 
looking  toward  the  Ohannel  islands,  and  al- 
though old  and  mean,  contains  the  remains  of  a 
fine  cathedral,  consecrated  in  1121.  and  partial- 
ly destroyed  in  the  revolution,  in  wnich  is  shown 
the  stone  on  which,  in  1172,  Henry  n.  of  Eng- 
land knelt  to  do  penance  for  the  murder  of 
Becket.  The  cheapness  of  living  and  attractive 
scenery  of  the  town  have  made  it  quite  a  resort 
for  English  fiuniUes.  In  the  14th  century  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Engiiwh,  who 
retained  it  until  1450.  Avranches  has  several 
public  institutions,  including  a  library  of  10,000 
volumes,  and  some  manu&ctures  of  lace  and 
blonde.  Small  vessels  can  approach  the  town. 
Pop.  in  1851,  8,982. 

AWE.  Loch,  a  beautiful  Bcottish  lake  in 
Argyleshirei  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Inverary.  It  is 
24  miles  in  length,  and  1  in  width,  encircled  by 
rugged  and  precipitous  mountains,  of  savage 
grandeur,  the  lortiest  (Ben  Omachan)  8,670 
feet  in  height.  Its  surfuse  is  dotted  with  small 
islands^  to  the  number  of  24.  On  Inishail  are 
the  remains  of  a  small  Oistercian  nunnery,  and 
achnroh-yard  containing  many  curious  old  tomb- 
stones. On  Innis  Eraoch  are  some  traces  of 
an  andent  casti&  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  M'Im  anghtons.  Inish  Ghounel  was 
for  several  centuries  the  residence  of  the 
Ai^gyle  fiamily.  The  castie  of  Kilohum,  whose 
square  tower  was  built  in  1440  by  one  of 
the  OampbellS)  the  founder  of  the  Bread- 
albane  liunily,  stands  on  a  rocky  point  of 


land,  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  It  was  gar- 
risoned as  late  as  1745  by  the  king^s  troops, 
but  is  now  deserted.  Several  sm^  streams 
flow  into  Loch  Awe,  one  of  which  connects  it 
with  Loch  Avich,  and  another  with  Loch 
Etive,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  lake  is  stocked 
with  delicious  fish,  and  is  particularly  celebra- 
ted for  its  trout  and  salmon,  the  former  of  un- 
usual  magnitude. 

AWEIGH,  in  sea  language,  the  posture  of 
the  anchor  when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground 
in  a  peipendicular  direction. 

AwYAW,  also  Awatb,  or  Agoaw-Ojjah, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Yomba  in  central 
Africa,  with  a  population  of  about  25,000.  In 
consequence  ox  frequent  wars,  this  town,  like 
most  towns  of  the  Toruba  tribes,  is  surrounded 
by  day  walls,*  about  5  feet  high.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  town  with  its  thou- 
sands of  low,  broad,  grass-thatched  houses,  peep- 
ing above  the  wall,  and  sweltering  in  the  torrid 
sun,  presents  a  singular  and  striking  appear- 
ance. There  are  no  public  buildings  except 
unseemly  littie  temples.  The  home  of  the  king 
differs  from  others  only  in  size,  and  in  high 
sharp  gables  called  kcibbi.  The  market  forms  a 
large  area  shaded  with  trees  and  surrounded 
with  littie  open  sheds.  Here  the  women  pass 
the  whole  day,  laughing  and  chatting  the  tmie 
away,  and  tiying  to  sell  their  various  wares. 
Some  of  the  sheds  are  occupied  by  barbers, 
leather-dressers,  engravers,  and  other  artisans. 
Every  fifth  day  there  is  a  large  market,  when 
the  town  presents  a  still  more  merry  and  ani- 
mated appearance.  The  houses  are  built  of 
day  or  mortar— only  one  story  high,  but  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  dark  little  rooms. 
The  gate  of  each  house  is  f  urmdied  with  amulets 
affainst  evil  spirits.  This  town  has  been  visited 
ol  late  years  by  American  missionaries  connect^ 
ed  with  the  Toruba  misrion. 

AX,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Ariege. 
on  the  Ariege.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  thermal 
springs,  temperature  from  75''  to  170^^  F.  Of 
these  it  has  more  than  80.    Pop.  2,000. 

AXATAOATL,  Mexican  emperor,  died  about 
1477.  He  was  the  fiither  of  Montezuma,  cele- 
brated in  the  conquest  by  Oortes,  and  reigned 
14  years.  Bdng  a  contemporary  of  Kezahual- 
coyotl,  the  prince  of  Tezcuco,  and  the  greatest 
monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  a  Mexican  throne, 
he  was  never  able  to  obtain  the  wide  power 
which  bis  son  acquired.  He  was  already  mmous 
as  a  warrior  when  he  became  emperor  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  inaugurated  his  reign  by  a  success- 
ful expedition  against  Tehuantepec,  and  in  1467, 
conquered  anew  the  cities  of  Ootasta  and  Toch- 
tepec.  A  littie  later  he  repelled  the  tribes  who 
strove  to  get  possession  of  the  Mexican  capitid, 
and  maintained  a  vigorous  warfiire  against  his 
neighbors.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  50,000 
Indians  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Ouyoa- 
can  an  enormous  rock,  which,  after  being  cov- 
ered with  has  relief,  served  as  the  lower  altar 
in  the  great  temple  of  Mexico.  He  was  defSsat- 
ed  by  the  natives  of  Michoaoan,  whom  he  at- 
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tacked  widi  inferior  forces,  and  on  Mb  retnm 
to  Mesdoo,  celebrated  funeral  solemnities.  He 
was  preparing  another  expedition,  when  he  died 
suddenly  and  prematnrelj.  The  palace  of  Az- 
ayacatl,  a  gigantic  pile  of  stone  boildings,  be- 
came 60  Tears  later  the  barracks  of  the  Span- 
iards. His  treasores,  too,  the  frnit  of  long  and 
careful  hoarding,  were  discoyered  by  Oortea^ 
within  a  concealed  door,  and  the  chronicler  of 
the  conquest  exclaims  that  ^^  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  riches  in  the  world  were  in  that  room." 
They  consisted  of  gold  and  edlver  in  bars  and  in 
the  ore.  many  jewels  of  value,  and  numerous 
ridi  ana  beautifm  articles  of  curious  workman- 
ehip,  as  imitations  of  birds,  insects,  or  flowers. 

AXK  The  axe  is  one  of  the  earliest  tools  sug- 
gested by  the  needs  of  man.  The  savage, 
whose  first  step  is  to  provide  himself  with  a 
shelter  from  wind  and  weather,  needs  some 
otiier  aid  than  his  own  brute  strength  to  supply 
materials  for  his  hut  to  shape  his  canoe,  or  to 
fell  and  hue  the  harder  trees  that  supply  arms 
and  Qtemdls;  and  accordingly,  among  all  an- 
tique relics,  we  find  almost  invariably  some 
species  of  axe ;  the  bone  and  flint  tod  of  differ- 
ent Indian  races,  the  metallic  axe,  mixed  copper 
and  tin,  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  sim- 
dentiy  hard  to  cut  porphyry  and  granite,  the 
similtf  tool  of  the  Romans,  the  Druidical  copper 
axe^  with  therou^  iron  instrument  of  northern 
nations,  all  witness  the  primitive  nse  of  this 
implement.  The  increased  science  of  more  re- 
cent times  constructs  the  axe  <ji  iron  edged  witii 
steel ;  but  andentiy  the  use  and  combination  of 
these  metals  was  comparatively  unknown.  The 
Egyptians,  Mexicans,  and  Peruvians,  although 
possessed  of  iron  in  the  ore,  ignorant  of  its 
uses,  combined  other  metals  for  weapons  and 
tools,  producing  almost  the  hardness  of  steel  by 
processes  whose  secret,  since  lost,  has  never 
been  rediscovered  by  Europeans.  With  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  increasing  wants  of 
the  race,  and  the  colonization  of  new  and  fer- 
tile countries,  the  use  of  axes  has  proportionably 
increased,  with  that  of  various  other  edge  tools, 
under  which  generic  name  axes  are  classified  as 
a  variety.  In  the  mahogany  regions  of  Hon- 
duras and  Yucatan,  in  South  American  forests, 
in  the  primeval  woods  of  North  America,  in 
the  jungles  and  thickets  of  eastern  India,  in 
the  pine  forests  of  Europe,  and  the  toiJc  groves 
of  Burmah  and  Pegu,  the  laborer,  of  whatever 
race,  is  most  usuaUy  supplied  with  tools  firom 
some  quiet  manufeioturing  village  thousands  of 
miles  from  his  work.  In  the  most  recent 
American  processes,  the  iron  used  in  making 
axes  is  hammered  bar-iron,  the  bars  of  different 
lengths,  but  definite  sizes,  differing  for  different 
tools;  it  Is  heated  to  a  red  heat,  cut  of  the  re- 
OTusito  length,  and  the  eye  which  is  to  receive 
the  handle  punched  through  it;  it  is  then  re* 
heated,  and  pressed  between  concave  dies  till  it 
assumes  the  proper  diape.  The  Spanish  axe  is 
made  by  the  old  process  of  hammering  out  the 
bar  and  turning  it  in  a  loop  to  make  the  eye,  as 
this  kind  of  axe  has  no  head.    The  axe  is  now 


heated  and  grooved  npon  the  edse,  reeelvfaigin 
that  groove  the  piece  of  steel  which  forms  the 
sharp  edge;  borax  is  used  asa  flux,  and  at  awhile 
heat  the  axe  is  welded  and  drawn  ont  to  a 
proper  edge  by  trip-hammers.  The  next  process 
IS  hammering  off  the  tool  by  hand,  restoring  tiie 
shape  lost  in  drawing  out ;  it  is  then  ground  to 
form  a  finer  edge,  and  the  head ;  and  shaved 
down  to  its  final  symmetry.  After  this  it  is 
ground  upon  stones  of  finer  grain  than  before, 
and  is  ready  for  the  temperer.  The  axe  is  now 
hung  upon  a  revolving  wheel  in  a  furnace,  over 
a  small  coal  fire,  at  a  peculiar  red  heat,  judged 
by  the  eye ;  is  cooled  in  salt  and  water,  then  in 
firesh  water,  and  removed  to  another  fhrnace, 
where  it  receives  the  last  temper,  the  degree  of 
heat  being  regulated  by  thermometers.  Then 
it  is  polished  to  a  finish  that  shows  every  flaw, 
and  enables  it  to  resist  rust,  and  enter  wood  eaa- 
ly ;  next  it  is  stamped,  the  head  blacked  with  a 
mixture  of  turpentine  and  a^haltom,  to  prevent 
rust,  and  is  weighed,  labelled,  and  packed  for 
sale.  Formerly  the  consumer  depended  npon 
the  rude  forges  and  limited  skill  of  bladksmiths 
to  supply  axes,  but  since  the  increased  demand, 
there  are  many  small  manufactories  in  dififerent 
parts  of  Europe  and  America. — ^The  largest  es- 
teblishment  in  the  world  for  manufacturing 
axes  and  edge-tools  is  that  of  the  Collins  (Com- 
pany, situated  on  the  Farmington  river,  at  061- 
linsville,  Connecticut  Here,  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery invented  for  the  company  by  Mr.  £.  K. 
Root,  the  processes  of  axe-making  are  brought 
to  extreme  perfection.  The  estebliahment  was 
begun  in  1826,  on  a  small  scale,  by  Mr.  8.  W. 
and  Mr.  B.  0.  OoUins.  After  some  years  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  company,  known 
now  as  the  OoUins  company.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  here  is  $800,000.  Twelve  hun- 
dred tons  of  iron,  200  tons  of  cast  steel,  and 
2,000  tons  of  coal,  are  ccMisumed  annually ;  from 
850  to  400  men  are  employed ;  18  large  water- 
wheels  supply  the  motive  power  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  from  1.600  to  2.000  tools  are  made 
daily.  The  two  largest  American  manufiio- 
turers  after  the  OoUins  co.,  are  Hunt  of  East 
Dou^as,  Mass.,  and  Simmons  of  Oohoes,  N.  T. 

AaEL.    See  Absalok. 

AXrNlTK  a  mineral  occurring  in  flat,  pris- 
matic <»7stals,  with  sharp  edges,  like  an  axe.  • 
It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and 
oxide  of  iron. 

AXIM,  a  town  of  Africa,  coast  of  Guinea,  be- 
lon^^ngto  Holland,  whidi  power  maintains  tJiere 
a  garrison  of  600  weU  armed  men.  Until  the 
year  1642  it  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese, 
when  it  waa  taken  fh>m  them  by  the  Dutch, 
who  were  confirmed  in  their  possession  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia. 

AXIOK  an  ancient  philosophical  term,  first 
employed  by  mathematicians  to  designate  prin- 
ciples which  are  immediately  and  entirely  evi- 
dent, and  which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all 
their  demonstrations.  Such  propositions  are 
these:  ^'  The  whole  is  greater  than  any  one  of 
its  parts;"  ^  The  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
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aU  its  parts ;"  "  Two  things,  each  of  which 
is  equal  to  a  third  thing,  are  equal  to  each 
other."  In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  axiom 
came  to  mean  any  self-evident  and  indis* 
pntable  truth,  saoh  as  the  foUowing :  ^^  What- 
eyer  is,  is  ;'*  ^^  The  same  thing  cannot  at  the 
same  time  enst  and  not  exist.  All  sciences^ 
whether  physical  or  moral,  have  their  axioms, 
which  state  actual  or  conrentional  truths,  and 
are  the  formulas  or  enunciations  of  their  fun- 
damental principles.  They  are  the  bases  upon 
which  the  different  parts  of  a  science  rest,  the 
principles  held  in  common  in  discussions,  and 
from  which  all  the  consequences  are  to  be  deriv- 
ed ;  for,  according  to  an  axiom  of  logic,  who- 
ever admits  a  principle,  admits  its  consequences. 

AXIS,  in  geometiT-  a  line  around  which  the 
parts  of  a  figure  are  symmetrically  arranged : 
thus,  the  line  from  pole  to  pole,  in  the  earth, 
is  the  axis  of  the  eaiih ;  and  the  shortest  and 
longest  diameters  of  an  ellipse  are  the  axes  of 
the  fiUiDse. 

AXIS  IN  PEBITBOOHIO,  an  old  term  for  a 
wheel  and  axle. 

AXLE,  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  bar  of  iron 
which  supports  the  body  of  a  car,  carriage,  or 
wagon,  and  is  itself  supported  on  two  wheels  in 
the  hubs  or  naves  of  which  its  ends  are  insert- 
ed. A  great  change  was  introduced  some  80 
years  ago,  in  the  shape  of  axles  for  carriages,  by 
the  English  invention  of  air-tight  dosed  boxes, 
which  with  slight  modifications  has  been  adopt- 
ed all  over  the  world.  The  wheels  of  carriage 
axles  are  prevented  from  falling  out  by  means 
of  a  collar  on  the  axlcL  which  enters  the  hub 
on  the  inside,  and  not  oy  a  nut  and  pin  on  the 
outside,  as  usual  in  common  vehicles.  The 
adoption  of  railroads  has  made  another  change 
necessary.  Axles  for  railroads,  instead  of  re- 
volving m  the  hubs  of  the  wheels,  are  strongly 
keyed  in  them,  and  journals  are  turned  on  the 
portions  outside  the  wheels.  These  journals 
pass  through  and  revolve  in  boxes  attached  to 
the  frame  of  the  cars.  This  arrangement  has 
been  found  to  resist  vibrations  and  jerks  result- 
ing from  high  velocity,  much  better  than  the 
old  plan.  It  wasj  moreover,  necessary  to  insure 
a  distance  invariably  equal  to  that  of  the  rails, 
between  the  rims  of  the  wheels.  It  has  been 
lately  attempted  to  divide  axles  in  the  centre, 
both  in  En^^d  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
ends  of  the  two  half  axles  that  meet  are  main- 
tained in  boxes  fixed  in  slides  on  a  frame,  and 
tiie  body  of  the  carriage  acts  as  a  lever  on  a 
small  mechanism,  and  brings  each  axle  perpen- 
dicular to  the  curve  of  the  road.  The  finglish 
inventor  proposes  to  divide  carriage  axles  in 
order  to  turn  short  curves  without  bringing  one 
of  the  front  wheels  under  the  carriage,  and  thus 
to  allow  the  use  of  lar^  wheels  for  both  axles. 
The  improvement  of  Morse  and  Mansfield,  the 
American  inventors,  is  for  railroad  cars.  It  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  sliding  of  one  wheel  in 
curves,  and  to  keep  each  wheel  parallel  to  the 
raiL  This  invention  has  been  tried  on  several 
laikoads  of  New  England,  the  several  engineers 


of  which  have  reported  that  it  makes  a  great 
saving  in  the  wear  and  tear. 

AXMIN8TEB,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Dev- 
on, England,  147  miles  from  London,  chiefly 
known  on  account  of  the  very  beautiful  carpets 
which  have  been  made  there  of  late  years ;  and 
which  are  woven  all  in  one  piece.  The  town 
is  mentioned  in  Domesday  book,  and  is  believed 
to  have  existed  from  very  early  times,  as  King 
Athelstan  made  a  grant  to  7  priests  there  to 
pray  for  the  bouIb  of  certain  earls  and  others 
slain  in  battle  with  the  Danes.  An  action  was 
fought  near  Axminster  in  the  civil  wars  in  1644. 

AXOLOTL,  the  Mexican  name  of  an  amphib- 
ious reptile,  described  by  naturalists  as  Hredon, 
This  tadpole-formed  reptile  has  the  vertebr® 
biconcave,  and  the  body  elongated  and  formed 
for  swimming.  The  feet  are  4,  the  anterior  be- 
ing four-toed,  the  posterior,  five-toed ;  the  sides 
of  the  body  are  marked  by  several  small  fur- 
rows, and  an  imperfect  lateral  line  is  continued 
from  the  gills  to  the  tail.  The  head  is  flattened, 
with  a  rounded  or  truncated  snout,  near  the  end 
of  which  are  the  nostrils;  the  eyes  are  small, 
and  about  midway  between  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  and  the  nose ;  the  tail  is  elongated  and 
compressed,  and  tapers  to  a  point ;  a  thin  mem- 
brane commences  near  the  back  of  the  head, 
rising  gradually  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and 
diminishing  again  toward  the  tip ;  underneath, 
it  extends  from  behind  the  vent  to  the  tip, 
reaching  its  greatest  height  at  its  anterior  third. 
It  belongs  to  the  perennibranchiate  order,  or 
those  whose  ^lls  remain  through  life,  coexist- 
ing with  rudimentary  lungs,  hence  its  respira- 
tion is  always  aquatic.  The  gill-openings  are 
large,  and  the  gill-covers  are  continuous  beneath 
the  throat,  so  as  completely  to  separate  the 
head  from  the  breast.  The  gills  consist  of  4 
semicircular  cartilaginous  arches,  serrated  inter- 
nally, like  those  oi  fishes,  and  externally  pro- 
vided with  fine  branchifu  fringes,  occupying 
thiddy  the  lower  edge  of  the  flaps,  and  a  few 
on  the  tip  of  the  upper  edge.  The  fringes  are 
flattened,  tapering:  and  disposed  in  a  double 
row.  A  generic  character  is  the  presence  of  4 
external  flaps,  provided  with  respiratory  fring- 
es. The  mouth  is  provided  with  2  rows  of 
teeth  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  The  larval 
character  of  thu  genus  is  shown  by  the  opercu- 
lar fliap  not  being  attached  to  the  integuments, 
and  being  free  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin — in 
this  differing  from  many  other  perennibranchi- 
ates.  There  are  8  species  described,  siredon 
MBxicanvs,  Shaw;  £L  maculatuSy  Owen;  and 
3.  Uehenoidea,  Baird.  It  is  probable  that  other 
species  exist,  as  there  are  many  localities  in 
Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  where  ^^fish 
with  legs"  are  common.  The  axolotl  is  about 
10  inches  long,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with 
blackish  spots.  Great  numbers  are  taken  in  the 
month  of  June  from  a  lake  about  8  miles  from 
the  city  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from 
water  whose  temperature  is  never  below  60^  F. 
At  this  time  they  are  so  abundant  that  they 
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form  the  prindpal  food  of  the  peasantry.  They 
may  be  seen  in  the  markets  by  thousands,  and 
almost  every  native  will  have  a  string  of  60  or 
70.  The  fact  of  their  being  eaten  by  the  Mex- 
icans was  long  ago  mentioned  by  Humboldt. 

AXTEL,  Dahisl,  an  English  colonel  and 
commonwealth's  man  who  puyed  an  important 
part  under  the  protectorate  of  Oromwetl.  He 
was  originally  a  grocer.  He  was  a  stanch  re- 
publican, and  was  one  of  the  regicides.  He 
crossed  over  in  OromweU's  train  into  Ireland, 
received  the  government  of  Kilkenny,  and  put 
down  the  royalists.  After  the  restoration  (1660) 
Axtel  was  one  of  the  62  excepted  from  the  gen- 
eral amnesty  and  condemned  to  death.  He  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  Oct.  19, 1660.  His  head 
was  set  up  on  Westminster  hall,  and  his  limbs 
exposed  in  other  places. 

AXUM,  or  AxBUH,  or  Axoom.  a  city,  and  once 
the  capital,  of  the  province  of  Tigre,  in  Abys- 
dnla.  Parkyn  vi^ted  this  dty  in  1848.  There 
stands  in  it  a  church  considered  the  most  sacred 
building  in  all  Abyssinia,  "•  around  which  lie 
soatterM  unfinished  or  broken  columns,  pedes- 
tals, and  other  remnants  of  the  civilization  of 
former  ages.'*  This  dmrdi  is  about  300  years 
old.  There  were  originally  65  obeUsks  at  Axum. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  a  single 
abaft  of  granite,  60  feet  high,  is  still  standing 
in  good  preservation.  It  is  destitute  of  hiero- 
glyphics, and  instead  of  ending  in  a  pyramid  like 
the  Egyptian  obelisks,  terminates  in  a  kind  of 
patera,  mdicating  that  it  is  of  Greek  rather 
than  of  Egyptian  origin.  Tradition  says  it  was 
erected  in  tiie  time  of  the  emperor  Aizanas  (A 
B.  800).  Axum  has  become  important  in  ar- 
cheology by  the  discovery  of  a  stone  (Axumitic 
marble)  having  on  one  side  inscriptions  in 
Greek,  and  on  the  other,  according  to  the  trav- 
eller Salt,  inscriptions  in  Ethiopic,  so  effiiced 
that  he  could  copy  but  a  small  part  of  them. 
They  appear  to  give  a  list  of  kings  whom  some 
Abyssinian  monarch  had  conquered.  The  stone, 
if  it  be  genuine,  hints  at  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  Dowerfol  empire  in  Abyssinia, 
where  arts  and  arms  were  well  known  and  oul- 
livated.  In  ecclesiastical  history  there  is  pre- 
served a  letter  of  Oonstantius.  addressed  to 
Aizanas  and  Sazanas  Jointly,  calling  them  the 
**  Axumite  princes."  TMs  stone  al»o  gives  the 
name  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch  as  Aiganaa, 
and  mentions  Sazanas.  Axum  was  probably 
the  first  place  in  Abyssinia  into  which  Christi- 
anity was  introduced.  It  was  formerly  the 
centre  of  the  ivory  trade.  It  has  now  about 
600  houses. 

AYAOUOHO,  a  department  in  the  republic 
of  Peru;  pop.  181,921.  Kear  its  chief  town, 
also  named  Ayacucho,  the  battle  was  fought 
which  finally  secured  the  independence  of  Span- 
ish South  America.  After  the  battle  of  Junin 
(Aug.  6,  1824),  the  Spanish  viceroy.  Gen.  La 
Serna,  attempted  bv  mancBuvring  to  cut  off  the 
communications  oi  the  insurgent  army,  under 
Gen.  Sucre.  Unsuccessful  in  tlds,  he  at  last 
drew  his  opponent  to  Uie  plain  of  Ayacucho, 


where  the  Spaniards  took  up  a  defenaTe  poi 
Uon  on  a  hei^t.  They  numbered  18  bi^tiW 
of  infantry,  with  artillery  and  caviilry.  in  iQ 
9,810  men.  On  Dec.  8,  1824,  the  admoed 
guards  of  both  armies  became  engaged,  and  on 
the  following  day  Sucre  advanced  with  5,T60 
men  to  the  attack.  The  2d  Colombian  diviskn, 
under  Gen.  Cordova,  attacked  the  8paiM  left, 
and  at  once  threw  it  into  disorder.  The  Pero- 
vian  division  on  the  I^  under  Gen.  liamar, 
met  with  a  more  obstinate  resistance,  and  cooid 
make  no  progress  until  the  reserve,  under  G«d. 
Lara,  came  up.  The  enemy's  retreat  now  be- 
coming general,  the  cavahry  wa^  lannehed  in 
pursuit,  dispersing  the  Spa^sh  horse  and  oom* 
pleting  the  defeat  of  the  infantry.  The  Span- 
iards lost  6  generaJs  kiUed  and  2,600  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  among  the  latter  the 
viceroy.  The  South  American  loss  was  1  gen- 
eral and  808  officers  and  men  killed,  620  wound- 
ed, among  them  6  generals.  The  next  day  Gei 
Oanterac,  who  now  commanded  the  Spamah 
army,  concluded  a  capitulation,  by  which  not 
only  ne  and  all  Ins  troops  surrendered  prisonen 
of  war,  but  also  all  the  Spanish  troops  in  Pen, 
all  military  posts,  artillery,  and  magaanea,  asd 
the  whole  of  Peru,  as  far  as  they  still  h^ 
it  (Ouzco,  Arequipa,  Puno,  Quilca,  kc.\  were 
delivered  up  to  the  insurgents.  The  troops  this 
delivered  up  as  prisoners  of  war  amounted  inaE 
to  nearly  12,000.  Thus  the  Spanish  dominion 
was  definitively  destroyed,  and  on  Aug.  85, 
1825,  the  congress  of  Chuquisaca  proclaimedthe 
independence  of  the  republic  of  Bolim— Il» 
name  Ayacueho$  has  in  Spain  been  giren  to 
Espartero  and  his  military  partisans.  A  portios 
of  the  military  camarilla  grouped  aronnd  faim 
had  served  with  him  in  the  war  agdnst  tbe 
South  American  insurrection,  where,  beside  by 
military  comradeship,  they  were  boond  to- 
gether by  their  common  habits  of  gambling  ud 
actually  pledged  themselves  to  support  eadi 
other  politici^y  when  returned  to  Spain.  Tb^ 
pledge  they  have  honestiy  kept,  mnch  to  their 
mutual  interests.  The  nickname  of  Ajracndios 
was  conferred  on  them  in  ordo*  to  impljtbit 
Espartero  and  his  party  had  materiaHj  o(»trib- 
uted  to  the  unfortunate  issue  <^  that  htftk- 
This,  however,  is  fUse,  though  the  report  be 
been  so  assiduously  roread  that  even  nowit^ 
generally  credited  in  Spain.  Espartero  not(»7 
was  not  presentat  the  battle  of  AyacDcho^botbe 
was  not  even  in  America  when  it  happened,  !»• 
ing  on  his  passage  to  Spain,  whither  TicooT 
La  Serna  had  sent  him  with  de^wtohes  to  Fer- 
dinand YIL  He  had  embarked  at  Qnilca,  Joot 
5, 1824,  in  the  British  brig  Tiber,  arriTiogia 
Oadiz  Sept  28,  and  at  l&drid  Octli,<u 
again  sidled  for  America  ^m  Bordeani  on  tl» 
very  same  Deo.  9,  1824>  on  which  the  battles 
Ayacucho  was  fought.  (See  Don  Jnan  SegoMj 
Florez,  Etpartero,  Madrid,  1844,  4  vols  ^ 
Principe,  JSSmortaro,  Madrid,  1848.) 

AYALA,  Pkdbo  Lopez  db,  a  mediaval  poet, 
chronicler,  and  soldier,  of  Spain,  bom  at  K^ 
da,  in  1832,  died  at  Oalahorra  in  1407.  Ha 
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was,  says  Mr.  Tidmor,  <me  of  the  first  Spaniftrds 
of  his  age;  held  high  offices  in  the  Kingdom 
onder  successive  monarchs,  was  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  unfortunate  Henry  of  Trastamara, 
and  at  the  hattle  of  Naxera,  in  1867,  where  he 
bore  the  hanner  of  that  prince,  was  made  pris- 
oner bj  Edward,  the  Black  prince,  and  carried 
to  England.  He  there  wrote  in  prison  his 
poem  of  Rimada  de  PalaciOy  or  '^  Bhyme  of  the 
Court.*'  At  length,  having  obtained  his  liberty, 
be  returned  to  Spain,  and  held  the  office  of  first 
minister  of  state,  until,  in  1885,  be  was  again 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  A^ubarotta,  and 
bad  to  endure  another  tedious  ci^tivity  in  Por- 
tugal. He  was  one  of  the  last  of  those  histo- 
rians, so  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  under  tiie 
name  of  enroniders,  and,  as  nught  be  expected 
&^m  a  man  learned  in  philosophy  as  well  as  his- 
tory^ he  lacks  something  of  the  vivacious  edm- 
plicity  and  poetical  oredmity  which  give  a  diarm 
to  the  narratives  of  the  older  chroniclers.  His 
chronicle  begins  at  1850,  where  that  of  Alfonso 
KL  ends,  and  embraces  46  years,  Uius  recording 
the  events  of  the  4  wild  reigns,  in  which  he 
bimself  mingled  in  public  a&irs.  It  is  a  cool 
ind  minute  narrative,  and  approadies  more 
nearly  than  any  of  its  medisBvid  predecessors  to 
the  judioions  spirit  and  style  of  modem  his- 
tories. 

AYAMONTE,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Hnelva,  situated  on  the  Guadiana,  about  2 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  strongly 
fortified,  but  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  me 
bar  at  its  mouth.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  particularly  for  sar- 
dines, tunny,  and  cod.    Pop.  4,675. 

AYAN,  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sibe- 
ria, in  lat.  Se""  N.,  and  long.  Ids'"  E.,  about  equi- 
distant from  the  larger  town  of  Okhotsk  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor  river.  It  contains  some 
forty  houses,  atid  between  800  and  400  inhabit- 
ants, Russians,  Cossacks,  Qermans,  and  Toun- 
gouse  Indians,  and  is  the  chief  station  of  the 
Russian  fur  company  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
It  has  a  Greek  church  and  a  small  ship-yard. 
The  port  is  rarely  visited,  save  by  whalers  and 
the  company^s  ship,  which  carries  a  load  of  furs 
to  Europe  annually.  The  houses  are  built  of 
bn^e  pine  logs,  smoothly  planed,  and  fitted 
tightly  together,  the  interstices  being  carefully 
calked  and  puttied.  They  usually  consist  of 
bat  a  single  story,  and  some  of  tnem  cover  a 
^eat  deed  of  ground.  Each  room  has  an  im- 
mense fire-place  and  double  windows.  The 
latter  are  placed  about  six  inches  iquuii,  having 
between  them  a  brick,  on  which  is  kept  a  pile 
3f  table  salt,  to  absorb  the  moisture  entering 
from  without  Dogs  are  used  in  hundreds,  for 
travelling  in  winter  and  carefully  fed  and  shel- 
tered in  summer.  They  are  watched  by  keepers 
through  the  day,  and  locked  up  at  night  in  a 
large  log  house.  When  the  snows  set  in,  the 
borses  and  reindeer  are  turned  loose  to  shift  for 
^emselves,  in  large  droves ;  they  wander  about 
^he  countiy,  obtaining  sustenance  by  digging 
iown  through  the  snow,  and^  by  their  muted 
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strength,  secure  against  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts.  It  is  only  necessary  to  feed  them  in 
the  spring,  when  the  snow  thawing  and  then 
freezing  again,  forms  a  covering  to  the  eartli  of 
solid  ice.  No  sheds  are  erectcfoL  to  shield  them 
from  the  cold ;  and  though  the  mercury  sinks 
in  the  centigrade  thermometer  to  25°  below 
zero,  they  are  rarely  frozen,  as  the  air  is  per- 
fectly still  and  free  from  moisture.  The  gov- 
ernment post  makes  the  overland  trip  from  St. 
Petersburg,  in  about  60  days.  Teas,  wines,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  are  brought  by  the  land  route, 
sewed  up  in  raw  hides,  and  the  finer  fUrs  (some 
of  which  bring  from  800  to  800  dollars  apiece) 
are  sent  home  in  the  same  maimer.  (See  lieut 
Habersham's  "My  Last  Cruise,"  1857.) 

AYASOOLOOK,  written,  also,  Atasaloux, 
and  Ajasaluk,  a  village  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  Greek  city  of  Ephesus, 
vnth  a  mosque,  castle,  and  aqueduct,  construct- 
ed out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ephesus.  Here 
have  been  found  the  remains  of  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Artemis,  called  in  the  English  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  Lat. 
87®  55'  N.,  long.  27°  20'  E. 

ATOINEKA,  Mabiano,  styled,  also,  marquis 
of  Aycinena,  descended  from  an  old  Spanish 
family  of  noble  blood,  was  elected  governor 
of  Guatemala,  Oentral  America,  March  1,  1827, 
by  the  monarchical  or  servile  party  of  that 
state.  His  administration  was  signalized  by 
the  orffanization  of  a  military  tribunal  for  judg- 
ing political  offences  in  a  summary  manner,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were,  to  the  last  degree, 
oppressive  and  bloody.  They  so  fSar  excited 
the  indignation  and  alarm  of  the  neighboring 
states,  as  to  lead  them  to  unite,  in  a  league,  to 
put  down  the  "  military  inquisition."  This  was 
effected  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Francisco 
Morazan,  who  captured  Guatemala,  April  12, 
1829,  and  deposed  Aydnena  and  his  ad- 
herents, who,  on  Aug.  22  following,  were  ban- 
ished fk'om  tne  country  by  act  of  the  federal 
congress,  lliey  were  obliged  to  return  the 
money  which  tney  had  secured  on  account  of 
their  salaries,  and  a  third  part  of  their  property- 
was  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  state; 
and  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  the  "military 
inquisition."  A  number  never  returned ;  but 
with  the  downfall  of  Morazan,  Aycinena  came 
back,  and  took  an  important,  if  not  an  open  part, 
in  the  events  which  resulted  in  constituting 
Oarrera  president  for  life  (PreaidenU  Vitalioo) 
of  Guatemala. 

AYER,  Pbteb,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
society  of  Shaken,  at  the  Shaker  village,  Can- 
terbury, K  H.,  bom  1760,  died  there,  Sept.  14, 
1857,  aged  97.  He  was  a  powerful,  athletic  man, 
and  served  in  the  revolution  previous  to  his  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Shaker  fraternity,  with 
which  he  was  connected  upward  of  70  years. 

AYESHA,  or  AIsha.  the  favorite  wife  of 
MohammecL  bom  at  Medina  in  611,  died  678. 
She  was  we  daughter  of  Abubekr,  and  was 
but  9  years  of  age  when  she  was  betrothed  to 
the  prophet    She  is  reputed  by  Arabic  writers 
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as  bo(ih  beaatifbl  and  gifted;  and  thaj  lutve 
not  scrnpled  to  give  to  a  daughter  of  the  deeert 
a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  eloquence,  mnsio, 
and  other  arts.  The  24th  chapter  of  the  Koran 
was  written  by  the  prophet  expressly  to  nlenoe 
those  cynics  who  doubted  Ayesha's  purity  and 
virtue.  She  surriyed  Mohammed  40  years,  and 
has  been  held  in  greater  veneration  by  the  suc- 
ceeding generations,  than  possibly  she  was  by 
her  contemporaries.  She  was  a  good  hater,  and 
her  enmity  to  Ali  was  the  cause  of  innnite 
troubles  in  the  Mohammedan  world.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  him  on  one  occasion,  arms  in 
hand.  Her  opinion  was  sought  sometimes  on 
difficult  points  in  the  Koran,  and  had  the  force 
of  kw  with  good  Soonnees. 

AYIK  AKBARI,  a  statistical  work,  writ- 
ten by  Abul  Fazl,  the  able  vizier  of  the  great 
Mogul  emperor,  Akbar.  It  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  Mogul  administration,  showing 
the  manner  in  which  the  different  depart* 
meats  of  government  were  managed;  it  also 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  of  the  ancient  literature,  in- 
stitutions, and  religion  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
work  must  have  cost  great  labor  and  attention ; 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  utility,  as 
important  to  the  history  of  India  as  the  famous 
Domesday  book  to  that  of  England.  As  a  com- 
mendable instance  of  patient  researdi  into  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  a  people  by  a  foreign 
ruler,  amid  the  harassing  and  multi&rious  con- 
cerns of  government,  it  is  perhaps  unsurpassed. 

AYLESBIJBT,  a  market-town,  parish,  and 
parliamentary  borough,  the  county  seat  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, 89  miles  N.  W.  of  London.  Pop. 
of  the  parish,  in  1861,  6,081 ;  of  the  borough, 
26,794.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
It  is  a  very  old  town,  irregularly  built,  but  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Several  of  its 
public  buildings  are  handsome  edifices.  Straw 
plaiting  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  ducks 
are  raised  in  great  numbers  for  the  London 
market  The  manufacture  of  lace  has  diminish- 
ed greativ  of  late  years.  There  is  one  silk  fiM- 
tory  in  the  place. 

ATLESFORD,  a  village  of  En^^d,  in  tiie 
county  of  Kent,  on  the  river  Med  way,  82  mOes 
S.  E.  from  London.  Population  of  the  parish,  in 
1861, 1,487.  West  of  the  village  near  the  river, 
stood  a  Carmelite  friary,  founded  in  1240.  Its 
remains  are  still  visible  in  the  residence  of  the 
earl  of  Aylesford.  Its  most  interestingrelio  of 
antiquity  is  the  cromlech  called  Kitsooty 
house,  on  a  hill  north-east  of  the  village.  It  is 
supposed  to  cover  the  remains  of  Oatigem,  who. 
was  slain  here  in  a  battie  between  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  A  D.  466. 

AYLLON,  LuoAS  .Yabquxz  ds,  a  Spanish 
adventurer,  who,  in  1609,  occupied  the  position 
of  counsel  at  the  supreme  court  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  was  subsequentiy  employed  by  Fernando 
Cortes,  on  a  mission  to  Velfusquez.  In  1620, 
he  joined  an  expedition  to  Florida,  treacherous- 
ly cfU)tured  a  great  number  of  natives,  and  pro- 
posed to  found  a  new  oolony,  but  was  unsuo^ 


oeasfti],  and  k  supposed  to  have  lost  his  Bie 
while  engaged  In  a  second  expeditum  to 
Florida. 

ATLMER,  John,  bishop  of  London,  bora  it 
Tllney,  in  Norfolk,  in  1621,  died  June  8, 15H. 
He  was  sent  to  Cambridge  by  the  manjnisof 
Dorset,  afterward  duke  of  SQffi>lk,  but  grids. 
ated  in  divinity  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  U- 
oame  the  duke's  chaplain  and  tator  to  Us 
dau^ter,  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey.  On 
the  aooeesion  of  Queen  Maiy,  in  1658,  Ajlmer 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  archdeaooDiyof 
Stow,  in  Linoolnshire,  to  which  he  hud  just 
been  appointed,  and,  as  a  member  of  conrott- 
tion,  havmg  voted  against  the  retom  to  Popoj, 
which  many  of  the  dergy  fiivored,  had  to  fly 
fbr  safety  to  Switzeriand.    In  his  exile  he  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  John  Knox's  **firA  fikL< 
against  the  propriety  of  women  holding  the 
sovereign   sway,   and  greatiy  oomplimentBd 
Elizabeth,  who  then  wore  the  crown.  Betoro- 
ing  to  England,  Alymer  manifested  mnch  zeil 
in  fkvor  of  the  reformed  fidth,  and  was  mide 
archdeacon  of  Lincoln  in  1663,  and  was  ameio- 
ber  of  the  synod  which  r^ormed  and  setdd 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Anglican 
church.     He  was  made  bishop  of  London  k 
1676,  and,  in  this  capacity,  beoame  generaDr 
so  unpopular,  on  account  of  his  active  intol- 
erance toward  the  Oatfaolics  and  the  Fon- 
tans,  that  frequent  complaints  against  him  were 
made  to  the  privy  council,  by  whom  he  was 
repeatedly  rebukea  for  his  severity,  and  on  one 
occasiiMi,  oonunanded  to  compensate  HhB  com- 
plainant to  avoid   an  actimi  for  damages  fcr 
ulse  imprisonment.    He  was  a  ripe  achohir  «od 
a  popular  preacher,  but  published  nothing  ex- 
cept his  oourUy  answer  to  John  Enoz. 

AYLOFFE,  Sib  Josxph,  an  English  antiqai- 
ry,  bom  in  1708,  died  1781.  fle  began  the 
translation  of  the  Eneyclopidie  of  Diderot  id& 
D'Alembert,  but  the  enterprise  fell  to  the 
ground. 

AYMAR,  Jaoquss,  a  peasant  of  Thsa^ 
who  made  a  prodigious  sensation  in  France  is 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  thnmglili^ 
pretended  skill  in  divination.  He  was  bora  tf 
St  Veran,  Sept  8, 1662,  and  was  origin»Ilj« 
mason.  He  soon  abandoned  that  oceapa&B, 
and  began  using  the  divining  rod,  emploTJagi^ 
at  first  in  discovering  springs,  mines,  and  faiddeD 
treasures,  and  finally  in  redaiming  stolen  ^ 
erty  and  in  detecting  the  thiefl  He  aoqoDf 
a  great  reputation  in  this  way,  and  at  lengdio 
1692,  a  vintner  and  his  wife  having  been  mor 
dered  at  Lyons,  he  was  employed  to  foUov  ^ 
tiie  murderer,  and  finally  ohaiged  the  cnne 
upon  a  hunchback  in  the  jail  at  Beanoaire,  wtto 
confessed  his  complicity,  and  was  broken  ® 
the  wheel  The  country  rang  with  these  vofr 
derfhl  events,  and  innumerable  psmphletsvepe 
written  on  the  subject  in  1692  and  1693.  ^ 
mar  was  invited  to  Paris  by  the  prince  deCoe*. 
to  display  his  skill,  but  fialied  most  eomM 
in  every  thing  he  attempted,  and  at  length  » 
mitted  that  he  was  an  impoirter.    The  mjstery 
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of  the  hnnothbaek  was  never  bleared  np.  If 
gailtj,  Aymar  probably  was  cognizant  of  bis 
gailt  beforehancL 

ATR,  a  royal  bnrgb  and  oonntj  town  in  Scot- 
land, at  the  month  of  the  riyer  of  the  same 
name,  which  rons  into  the  frith  of  Clyde,  77 
miles  from  Edinburgh.  Popnlation  in  1851, 
9,115.  There  is  a  harbor  with  two  piers,  each 
abont  1,200  feet  long ;  vessels  of  200  tons  can 
cross  the  bar.  The  town  was  a  place  of  note 
at  the  Norman  conquest,  and  was  chartered  by 
WHliam  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1202. 
About  2  miles  from  the  town  stands  the  house 
in  which  the  poet  Bums  was  bom. « 

ATBEB,  Jakob,  a  German  poet,  who  flourish- 
ed at  Kurembeig,  in  the  time  of  Hans  Sachs, 
toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  died  in 
1605.  He  is  the  author  of  about  70  comedies, 
tragedies,  bnrlesq^ues,  and  camiyal  plays^  which 
were  published  m  1618,  in  Nuremberg,  under 
the  title  Opu»  7%eatrieum,  Heck  inserted  6 
of  these  plays  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Deutsehet 
Theater.  He  had  a  peculiar  style  of  versifica- 
tion, but,  on  the  whole,  was  greatly  inferior  to 
Hans  Sachs. 

ATKES,  JoHK,  an  English  penman  and  arith- 
metician, bom  at  the  end  of  the  l7th  century, 
died  about  1750.  His ''  Arithmetic  Made  Easy*^ 
(1694),  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
was  as  popular  as  Cocker  in  the  last  century ; 
a  12th  edition  appeared  in  1714. 

AYRSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Scot- 
land ;  population  in  1851, 189,858.  It  is  hilly 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  the  principal 
hills  rising  to  nearly  2,000  feet  It  is  mtersect- 
ed  by  several  small  rivers.  Off  the  coast  lies  the 
cr%  of  Ailsa,  the  top  of  a  submarine  mountain 
with  basaltic  columns  similar  to  those  of  Staflk. 
The  county  abounds  in  coal,  particularly  that 
known  as  blende  coal,  whidi  is  found  in  the 
state  of  coke,  iron,  lead,  antimony — and  various 
kinds  of  building  stone  are  also  found ;  there  is 
also  a  granite  valued  for  mill  stones,  and  a 
black  stone  used  in  building^vens  on  account 
of  its  power  in  resisting  fire.  The  progress  of 
agriculture  has  nowhere  been  more  marked 
than  in  Ayrshire.  The  county  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  crops  and  for  the  general  prosperity 
of  its  farmers.  Hie  manufactores  are  conisider- 
able  in  linens,  woollens  cottons,  leather,  and 
other  articles  to  which  the  example  of  the  great 
factories  of  Paislev  and  Glasgow  have  given 
considerable  stimulus.  The  relics  of  antiquity, 
Dmidical,  and  Roman,  are  numerous,  while  tibe 
rains  of  casties,  religious  edifices,  and  other 
middle  age  stractures,  plentifully  dot  the  county. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  in  point  of  in- 
terest, is  the  ruins  of  Tumberry  castle,  the  an- 
cestral residence  of  the  Brace,  which  was  seizeHl 
and  occupied  by  the  English,  and  recovered 
by  himself.  At  AUoway,  near  Ayr,  is  the 
mined  kirk  in  which  Tam  O^Shanter  had  his 
midnight  vision.  The  religious  tenets  of  tiie 
count^  people  subjected  them  to  persecu' 
tion  in  the  tune  of  Oharles  and  James  II.,  and 
monuments  of  the  martyrs  in  the  oaose  ^ 


the  covenant  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
country. 

ATSOUE,  Sm  Geob&s,  bom  about  1616, 
died  about  1676,  of  an  ancient  Lincolnshire 
family.  He  entered  the  navy  early,  and  was 
kniffhted  by  Oharles  L  In  the  civil  war,  siding 
wiw  the  parliament,  he  had  command,  as  ad- 
miral, in  the  Irish  seas.  In  1651,  he  reduced 
Barbadoes  and  Virginia,  which  had  held  out 
for  the  king.  In  1652,  he  gallantiy  seconded 
Blake  in  his  great  victory  over  Van  Tromp, 
the  Dutch  admiral.  After  the  restoration  he 
was  promoted,  and  did  fdrther  good  service  in 
the  war  with  the  Dutch.  In  June,  1666,  in 
the  memorable  naval  battie  of  the  four  days, 
he  commanded  a  squadron,  but  his  ship  (the 
Royal  Prince,  the  largest  ship  then  afioat)  run- 
ning on  the  Galoper  sands,  his  men  forced  him 
to  surrender,  and  the  Dutch  captured  his  ves- 
sel He  returned  to  £b:igland.  after  a  captivity 
of  some  years^  but  retired  wholly  into  private 
life. 

AYTON,  Sib  Robut,  a  Scottish  poet,  and 
private  secretary  to  the  queens  of  James  L  and 
Oharles  I.,  was  bom  at  Einaldie,  in  Fifeshire, 
in  1570,  died  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  March, 
1688,  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  he 
has  a  monument.  •  When  James  Y I.  of  Scotland 
became  king  of  England,  a  very  eulogistic  Latin 
poem  on  the  occasion  was  Ayton's  courUy  of- 
fering, and  his  adulation  was  rewarded  bv 
knighthood,  and  several  lucrative  offices,  which 
kept  him  personally  intimate  with  the  king. 
His  Latin  poems,  chiefly  panegyrical,  were  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime,  and  much  esteemed. 
His  English  poems,  nrindpally  preserved  by 
tradition,  were  scarcely  known  until  the  Bal- 
lantyne  dub  at  Edinburgh  printed  a  collection 
of  them  in  their  '^Miscellany.**  But,  some 
years  ago,  a  manuscript  containing  Ayton^s 
poems  was  picked  np  at  a  sale,  and  the 
whole,  edited  by  0.  A.  Fryer,  were  published 
in  1844.  Bums  greatiy  admired  such  of  Ay- 
ton*s  poems  as  he  had  seen— among  them  the 
ori^al  of  '^Auld  Lang  Syne."  Ay  ton  was 
intimate  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  leading  lit- 
erarymen  of  his  time. 

A TTOUK,  WnxiAJc  Edm oirosTOtrHB,  a  Scotch 
professor,  essayist^and  poet,  born  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  in  1818.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
gained  distinction  for  his  superior  compontions 
both  in  Englidi  and  Latin,  and  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  A  prize  poem  named  ^^  Judith," 
which  he  redted  before  the  moral  philosophy 
dass  in  1881,  received  the  apphiuse  of  Profes- 
sor Wilson,  encouraged  by  whom  he  published 
his  first  volume,  entitied  ^^  Poland,  and  other 
Poenks,"  which  attracted  but  littie  attention. 
2fr.  Aytoun  devoted  himself  to  legal  pursuit^ 
was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  in  1840,  and  be- 
came well  known  as  one  of  the  wits  at  court 
and  as  an  advocate  in  criminal  cases.  In  1845 
he  was  elected  to  the  profisssorship  of  rhetoric 
and  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  the  capi- 
taly  and  the  lectures  which  he  deUvers  there  to 
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the  stadents  are  celebrated  fbr  their  pithr  treat- 
ment of  topics  and  their  brilliant  and  finished 
style.  He  abandoned  the  liberal  political  views 
toward  which  he  tended  in  his  jonth,  and 
since  the  death  of  Professor  Wilson  has  been 
tlie  most  promiDcnt  among  the  contribators  to 
^^Blackwood's  Magazine."  In  this  periodical 
first  appeared  those  minstrel-like  and  enthosias- 
tic  national  ballads  since  issned  in  the  Tolmne 
of  the  "  Lays  of  the  Scotch  Cavaliers."  They 
have  been  widely  read,  and  by  their  lyric  fervor 
and  power  show  both  the  anther's  talent  and 
his  sympathy  with  the  heroism  of  the  royalists 
in  the  time  of  the  Jacobite  tronbles.  Professor 
Aytomi  lectured  with  great  saccess  in  London, 
in  1853,  npon  poetry  and  dramatic  literatare, 
and  snbseqaentiy  published  '^flrmilian,"  a  mock 
qMismodio  tragedy,  decngned  to  ridicule  the  rap- 
tures of  some  of  the  young  poets  of  the  day, 
and  to  satirize  the  pompous  and  vapid  jndg* 
ments  of  certain  critics.  He  also  took  part  m  the 
'^  Book  of  Ballads,"  edited  under  the  psendonyme 
of  ^  Bon  Gualtier."  His  last  poem  was  "  Both- 
well,"  published  in  1 856.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
^ective  of  British  political  writers,  and  in  re- 
ward for  his  services  to  the  conservative  party, 
ho  was,  in  1852,  appointed  by  Lord  Derby  to  the 
offices  of  sheriff  and  vice-admiral  of  Orkney. 

AYUNTAMTENTO^  the  name  of  village  and 
town  councils  in  Spam.  During  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Moors  and  Christian  Spaniards  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  sovereigns  to  induce  inhabitants 
and  cultivators  to  settle  in  the  depopulated  conn- 
try  as  £EUit  as  it  was  recovered.  As  an  incentive, 
they  granted  to  the  villages  and  towns  munici- 
pal privileges  of  a  character  derived  from  Bo- 
man  antiquity,  and  totally  antagonistic  to  the 
spirit  of  the  feudal  law,  inasmu<m  as  they  made 
the  citizens  perfectiy  free,  and  were  calculated  to 
foster  a  vigorous  and  deep-rooted  love  of  liberty. 
The  town  councils  were  to  be  composed  of  the 
judge,  the  mayor,  the  regidores  or  derks,  the 
jurados,  and  the  personeros  or  deputies;  all 
tiiese  were  elective  offices,  except  the  judge  or 
oorregidor,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  only  dualification  for  a  citizen  was  Spanish 
birth,  residence,  and  to  be  the  head  of  a  nunily. 
These  privileges  were  consonant  with  the  most 
ancient  rights  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  Gothic 
conquerors,  but  now  they  were  confirmed  by 
fueros  or  charters.  The  only  liability  under 
which  the  districts  thus  organized  were  placed, 
was  that  of  paying  a  tax  to  the  king,  and  of 
serving  in  arms  in  defence  of  the  country,  under 
their  own  alcalde.  Their  elections  were  by 
ballot ;  persons  soliciting  a  vote  or  using  undue 
influence  were  disfranchised.  The  king  himself 
might  not  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
ayuntamiento,  which  had  supreme  control  of 
all  local  expenditure  and  taxation.  All  the  citi- 
zens in  these  districts  had  equal  rights.  Noble- 
men had  to  lay  aside  their  rank  and  exclusive  priv- 
ileges, if  they  desired  to  redde  in  the  district. 
There  were  no  special  privileges ;  all  men  and 
all  religions  were  equal  before  the  law.  These 
admirable  regulations  continued  in  fbll  force  for 


many  years.     But  the  civil  wars  of  Spain 
loosened  the  bonds  of  society;  and  encrcnch- 
ments  were  made  by  various  monarchs  on  the 
fueros  of  the  towns.    For  instance,  John  U.,  in 
the  15th  centurv,  established  a  perpetoal  ayun- 
tamiento in  Toledo,  whose  members  were  a^ 
pointed  by  tiie  crown.    The  cortes  to  which 
the  ayuntamiento  had  the  right  of  sending  d^ 
nties,  remonstrated   against   these    encroach- 
ments; but  as  the  powers  of  the  monarchs  of 
Spain  increased,  the  desire  to  exercise  despotic 
control  over  the  cities  also  increased*    At  the 
period  of  the  French  invasion,  while  the  muni- 
cipal organizations  of  the  villi^T^  ^^^  nnimpor- 
tuit  towns  had  preserved  their  integrity,  the 
charters  of  most  of  the  great  towns  and  cities 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  at  one  time  or  other 
viokted,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  abridged. 
After  the  French  evacuation,  and  the  fonnation 
of  a  national  government,  the  constitution  of 
1812,  recognizing  and  restoring  all  the  ancient 
ftieros,  was  adopted  by  the  people.     The  resost- 
ance  to  the  plans  of  Napoleon  had  been,  in  fact, 
their  work,  not  that  of  the  court  or  of  the 
higher  orders.    Ferdinand  YIL,  on  his  restora- 
tion in  1814,  refused  to  ratify  the  constitatioii 
of  1812.    This  breach  of  Mth  led  to  the  dviL 
war  of  independence.    The  attachment  of  the 
northern  part  of  Spain,  and  especiallj  of  the 
Basque  provinces,  to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos, 
was  owing  to  his  respect  for  their  ancient  char- 
ters.   After  various  changes,  the  oonstitation 
of  1812  was  renewed  in  188T.     In  1840,  in 
consequence  of  the  check  whidi  this  system  of 
local  government  gave  to  the  policj  of  the 
court,  Queen  Christina,  by  the  advice  of  Louis 
Philippe,  introduced  a  measure  intended  to  re- 
strain the  political  action  of  the  ayuntamientos. 
This,  although  it  at  the  time  led  to  serioos 
disturbances,  was  substantially  carried  out  in 
1844. 

AZAlS,  PiEBBE  Htaohtths,  a  French  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  SorrSze,  in  the  south  of  France, 
March  1,  1766,  dM  at  Paris,  Jan.  22,  1815. 
The  father  of  Azais  was  professor  of  music  at 
the  college  of  Sorrdze,  established  hj  the  Bene- 
dictine order  of  monks.  Aza 'is  entered  this  cd- 
lege  at  the  a^  of  6,  and  remained  in  it  until 
16.  His  &vonte  stupes  were  natural  history, 
physical  science,  and  music,  to  the  neglect 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  for  which  he  had  no 
strong  attraction.  At  16.  he  removed  to  Tou- 
louse, where  he  entered  the  school  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  Oratariens,  He  remained  there 
a  year,  when  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  school 
at  Tarbes,  in  the  PyrSnSes.  The  bidiop  of 
Oleron  also  made  him  his  private  secretaiy, 
and  wished  him  to  take  orders  as  an  ecclesias- 
tic: but  not  willing  to  become  a  priest,  and 
undecided  what  profession  to  adopt,  ne  became 
organist  at  the  abbey  of  YiUemegne,  for  some 
time,  and  then  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a 
nobleman  in  the  neighborhood.  When  the 
revolution  of  1789  broke  out,  his  sympathies 
being  democratic,  he  left  his  aristocratic  par 
trons,  after  a  7  years^  residence  in  the  chateau, 
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and  retnmed  home.  His  ikfiher  was  then 
living  at  Bagndrea^  where  hia  wife'a  hrother, 
Gen.  Damand,  waa  commanding  officer  of  the 
department  of  the  Haatea  Fyr^n^es.  After 
the  death  of  Bohespierre,  yoong  Aza'ia  waa 
appointed  aeoretarjr  of  the  administration  of 
the  district  of  Bagndres;  hnt  his  thoughtfol 
turn  of  mind  rendered  him  nnfit  for  husineas, 
and  he  resigned  the  office  within  a  year.  Po- 
litical parties  ran  high,  and  he  was  somewhat 
harassed  b^  his  adversarieB.  At  length  he  es- 
tablished a  school  at  GaiUao,  where  the  monici- 
Sality-  offered  him  the  former  college  of  the 
esuits.  His  political  friends  were  then  in  the 
ascendant;  and  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  called 
the  "Legislator  of  the  year  V.,"  for  which  ho 
was  condemned  to  banishment,  some  years 
later,  when  their  adversaries  came  into  power. 
He  fled  to  Tonlonse,  and  from  there  to  Tarbes, 
where  he  was  concealed  in  the  hoase  of  a 
friend;  but  was  soon  denounced  and  obliged 
to  seek  another  refuge.  He  was  privately  con- 
ducted by  night  to  the  hospital  of  the  same 
city,  in  which  the  patients  were  under  the  care 
of  the  sisters  of  charity,  and  there  he  was  es- 
tablished quietly  as  secretary  and  bookkeeper 
of  the  hospital.  There  he  wrote  his  *' Dis- 
courses of  the  Boul  with  the  Creator,"  and  his 
^^Keligious  Inspirations,  or  the  Elevation  of  the 
Soul  to  the  Spirit  of  God."  In  these  works  ho 
first  put  forth  his  ideas  of  eternal  Justice,  and 
the  natural  and  necessary  balance  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  universe  and  in  the  destinies  of 
men.  After  remaining  18  months  concealed 
in  this  hospital,  he  retired  to  Stunt  Sauveur,  a 
pleasant  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyr6n6es, 
and  there  wrote  hia  book  on  the  "M^ortunes 
and  the  Happiness  of  Life."  In  this  locality 
he  remained  6  years,  engaged  in  writing  hu 
celebrated  philosophical  ^^  System  of  Compen* 
sations,"  wnich  has  given  him  a  name  in  the 
world.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Lac^pMe,  Guvier,  Laplace, 
Hady,  and  other  men  of  note,  but  his  philoso- 
phy received  little  attention.  Like  all  great  men 
with  new  ideas,  he  was  not  well  understood ; 
and  his  philosophy  was  not  essential  to  success 
in  practical  life.  His  work,  however,  went 
through  2  editions,  but  the  profits  were  but 
small ;  not  more  than  $60  or  $05.— He  married 
the  widow  of  an  officer,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  geoCTaphy  in  the  military  school 
of  Saint  Oyr.  When  the  school  was  removed 
to  the  n^che,  he  gave  up  his  professorship  and 
came  to  Paris  with  his  wife  and  family.  Their 
united  means  were  smdl,  and  he  was  very 
poor  for  along  time.  At  length  the  government 
appointed  him  inspector  of  the  library  of  Av- 
ignon, and  there  he  published  his  great  work 
(8vols.8vo)  on  the  "  System  of  the  Universe," 
or  the  Systime  Univenel,  The  following  year  he 
went  to  the  city  of  Nancy,  in  the  same  capaci- 
ty, and  commenced  a  work  on  the  destiny  of 
nian.  At  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  he  lost 
his  place,  and  retired  again  to  Paris,  where  he 
lived  some  time  in  poverty.    Several  of  hia 


fHends  at  length  obtained  for  him  a  pension  of 
$1,100  per  annum,  afterward  reduced  to  $400. 
He  lectured  publicly  at  the  AtherUe  BoyaU  in 
Paris,  and  being  a  lucid  orator,  attracted  large 
audiences.  In  1826,  he  published  his  ^^Uni- 
versal Explication."  During  the  years  1827 
and  1828,  he  held  conferences  in  his  own 
private  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  which 
were  attended  by  the  61ite  of  both  sezes,  and 
for  many  years  was  popular  in  every  class  of 
French  society.  His  nature  was  benevolent; 
his  conversation  pleasant  and  instructive ;  his 
intellect  serene;  his  manners  sim^e  and  po- 
lite. In  1829,  he  published  his  Prindpes  de 
morale  et  de  politique;  in  1883^  his  Cotm 
d^eoDplication  universelle;  in  1834,  his  Idee 
precise  de  la  verite  premiere;  in  1885,  De  la 
mraie  tnedecine,  and  De  la  waie  morale;  in 
1886,  Phyeiologie  du  bien  et  du  mal^  for  which 
the  French  academy  awarded  a  prize  of 
$1,000 ;  in  1839,  De  la  phrenologie,  du  mag- 
netieme  et  de  la/olie;  in  1840,  La  eonetitu- 
tion  de  Vunivere  et  Veamlication  generale  dee 
mouvements  politiques  ;  for  which  tiie  academy 
awarded  another  prize  of  $400. — ^The  name  of 
Azals  and  the  philosophy  of  compensation  are 
now  as  inseparable  as  the  name  of  Newton  and 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

AZALEA  (Gr.  aCak€0£^  arid),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  ericacea^  and 
to  the  sub-order  of  rhodorem^  named  in  allusion 
to  the  dry  places  in  which  many  of  the  species 
grow,  and  consisting  of  upright  shrubs  with 
large,  handsome,  and  fragrant  flowers,  often 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  genus  comprises 
more  than  100  species,  most  of  them  natives  of 
Ohina  or-Nofth  America,  having  profuse  um- 
belled  dusters  of  white,  orangei  purple,  or 
variegated  flowers,  some  of  wMcn  nave  long 
been  the  pride  of  the  gardens  of  Europe.  The 
general  characteristics  of  the  genus  are  a 
6-parted  calyx,  a  5-lobed  funnel-form,  slightly 
irre^gpilar  corolla,  5  stamens,  a  6 -celled  pod,  and 
alternate,  oblong,  entire,  and  ciliated  leaves, 
ftoiiahed  with  a  glandular  point.  The  species 
may  be  classified  into  those  which  have  gluti- 
nous flowers,  and  those  whose  flowers  are  but 
slightly  or  not  at  all  glutinous ;  each  of  which 
douses  may  be  subdivided  into  those  which 
have  short  stamens,  and  those  which  have 
stamens  mudi  longer  than  the  corolla.  Of 
those  which  have  a  glutinous  corolla  and  short 
stamens,  are  the  viecaea  and  the  glamea^  very 
nearly  resembling  each  other,  found  native  in 
North  America  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  grow- 
ing from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  having  many 
varieties  of  flowers,  either  wnite  or  tinged  with 
rose  color.  Of  those  which  have  a  glutinous 
corolla,  with  long  stamens,  are  the  nitida,  hie- 
pidoy  and  pantica,  the  2  former  being  American 
species  and  found  in  mountainous  regions  in  the 
middle  states,  the  latter  a  native  of  Turkey  and 
the  northern  borders  of  the  Black  sea,  and  dis«- 
tinguished  by  its  brilliant  yellow  corolla.  Of 
those  whose  flowers  are  smooth  or  but  slightly 
glutinous,  and  have  long  stamens,  are  th^per^ 
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dpmma,  or  upright  honevrntM^  fbimd  on  IdO- 
sides  in  all  the  woods  of  Korth  Amerioa;  the 
eanMc&nij  with  a  white  flower  which  has  a  red 
tahe,  an  earlj  and  tender  Amerioan  species; 
and  the  arboretemg^  a  rare  and  beantiM  shnb, 
witii  elegant  foliage  and  very  fragrant  rose- 
colored  blossoms,  fonnd  abont  the  Bine  Ridge 
moontains  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  those  whose 
flowers  are  not  glntinons,  and  which  have  short 
stamens,  are  the  Hneruu^  nearly  resembling  the 
pontiea;  the  tndicOy  a  dunese  species,  with 
brilliant  variegated  flowers,  coltiyated  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  as  a  greenhouse  plant ;  and 
the  ledifolioj  also  a  native  of  China,  with  ever- 
green leaves,  and  larger  flowers  than  those  of 
the  preceding.  The  leaves  of  all  the  Amerioan 
species  are  dedduons.  In  cnltivalion  the  aza- 
leas love  the  shade  and  a  soil  of  sandy  peat  or 
loam. 

AZAMOR,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Mo- 
rocco, 122  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Morocco,  on  the 
AUantio,  at  the  month  of  Morbeya  river,  which 
forma  its  harbor  kt  83<>  17'  87"  N.,  long.  8» 
16' W.    Pop.  about  1,000. 

AZANI,  a  decayed  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  Khyndacus,  where  it  is  crossed  by  2  ancient 
bridges.  Its  remains  are  extensive.  Among 
them  are  a  fine  Ionic  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  a 
theatre  282  feet  in  diameter.  A  sinall  modem 
village  is  built  among  its  ruins. 

AZANZA,  Josi  Mioubl  db,  a  Spanish  poli- 
tidan,  bom  at  Avix,  in  1746,  died  at  Bordeaux, 
June  20,  1826.  After  studying  in  several  uni- 
versities, visiting  Havana,  and  tniveUing  through 
the  various  provinces  of  Spain,  he  enttf«d  £e 
army,  and  in  1781  distinguiBhed  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  suffeequently  am- 
ba^ador  from  Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin,  and  during  the  military  occupation  of 
Madrid  by  Murat,  he  acted  with  great  vigor 
and  pradence  as  member  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  govemment.  Though  he  remained  in 
office  under  King  Joseph,  he  retained  an  enthu- 
siastic love  of  liberty.  At  the  retum  of  Ferdi- 
nand YIL,  he  lost  1^  fortune  and  political  po- 
sition, and  went  into  exile  in  France. 

AZARA,  Josi  NiooLO  de,  a  Spanish  diplo- 
matist, bom  at  Barbufiales,  in  Aragon,  in  1781, 
died  at  Paris,  Jan.  26,  1804.  While  pursuinff 
his  studies  at  the  universities  of  Huesca  and 
Salamanca,  he  displayed  an  indination  especial- 
ly for  the  fine  arts,  and  this  natural  taste  was 
frurther  developed  after  he  was  appointed  as  the 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  Spanish  govemment  at 
Rome.  In  that  capital  he  became  intimately 
associated  with  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
the  time,  and  especially  with  the  painter  Menga, 
who  had  entered  into  th^  service  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  He  showed  rare  diplomatic  ability 
in  the  negotiations  which  he  conducted  witn 
Clement  XIH.,  and  continued,  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Clement  XIV.,  to  exercise  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  relations  of  his  govemment 
with  the  holy  see.  He  took  part  in  the  meas- 
ures for  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  and  for 
the  election  of  Pope  Pius  YL    In  1796  he  was 


aent  by  his  court  to  meet  the  conqueror  of 
Italy,  and  aak  &vor  fbr  Rome.  He  presented 
to  Kapoleon  the  bust  of  Alexander,  which  is 
still'  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  LooTre,  and 
which  passed  for  the  only  authentic  portadt  of 
the  hero  of  antiquily.  He  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  ttie  good  faith  of  the  first  consol, 
and  when,  2  years  later,  he  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Paris,  he  acted  upon  the  principle  <^ 
entire  oonfidence  in  the  head  of  the  French  re- 
public. The  cabinet  at  Madrid  waa,  howeyer, 
undedded,  and,  during  its  fluctuations,  Ann 
was  recalled,  exiled,  restored  with  fuller  pow- 
ers, and  again  recalled.  His  health,  alnadj 
inflrm,  could  not  resist  so  frequent  shooks,  ud 
he  died  before  leaving  Paris.  He  kft  a  Tdnft- 
ble  collection  of  boolu,  paintings,  and  ant^ 
ties.  He  also  published  the  works  of  his  friend 
Keng&  and  wrote  his  life.  He  was  the  author 
of  **  Memorials  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Arebl- 
tects,'*  written  in  Italian,  and  of  a  Spamsh 
transUtion  of  the  *'Iife  of  Cicero,'^  hf  Mid- 
dleton. — Fkuz  ds,  brother  of  the  preoedbg,  i 
learned  Spanish  traveller,  bom  at  Barbofiala, 
May  18,  1746,  died  in  Aragon  in  1811.  At 
first  he  pursued  a  military  career,  and  took 
part  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  against  Al- 
giers in  1775.  In  1781  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mission i^pointed  to  settle  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  posBesaoBS 
in  America^  and  during  his  abode  in  thener 
world  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  drawJDg 
up  a  chart  of  the  vast  country  whose  oatlioe 
he  had  examined.  ThirteMi  years  of  difficoH 
and  dangerous  labor  were  devoted  to  thiseo- 
terprise,  and  the  results  of  his  obserratioDS 
were  published  under  the  title  ci  "Trards," 
between  1781  and  1801.  He  also  pubfisbed 
several  essays  upon  the  quadrupeds  and  ns^ 
history  of  Paraguay  and  other  South  Ameriaa 
provinces. 

AZABIAH.  There  are  18  neisons  c(  ^ 
name  mentioned  in  Scripture :  I.  Ahi(^-iRie^ 
(1  Ohron.  vi.  9),  perhaps  the  same  with  Amn^ 
(d  Ghron.  xix.  11).  U.  Son  of  Johanan,  hi^ 
priest  (1  Ohron.  vi.  10).  HL  The  lugh-jaW 
who  opposed  Uzziah  (2  Ohron.  xxvi.  17).  Iv< 
A  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (3  Ghroo. 
xxxi.  10).  V.  The  father  of  Sendah,  the  W 
high-priest  before  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  n 
14).  YI.  Son  of  the  high-priest  Zadok  (1  & 
iv.  2).  Vn.  The  captain  of  S<^omon*s  gfstf* 
(1  Ki.  iv.  6).  Vm.  Another  name  for  Uai* 
a  king  of  Judah,  who  added  materiallj  to  Wf 
the  military  and  agricultural  resources  (^^ 
kingdom^  but,  for  faanming  the  ftmctioss^ 
the  priestsj  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  ^ 
according  to  Jewish  law,  without  the  d^- 
IX  The  son  of  Oded,  a  prophet,  who  mo^ej 
Asa.  king  of  Judah,  to  make  a  covenant  vitj 
God,  after  his  success  against  Zerah,  king  <^ 
Ethiopia  (2  Ohron.  xv.  1).  X.  (See  2  ChiJ. 
xxiii.  1.)  XL  (2  Ohron.  xxL  2.)  XQ.  1^ 
son  of  Hoahaiah,  who  accused  Jeremiah  of  de- 
ceiving the  people,  because  he  advised  tb^ 
not  to  go  to  itort,  and  who  oamed  them  w 
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into  that  land  (Jer.  xll  2).  Xm.  The  Ohal- 
dean  name  of  Abednego  (Dan.  L  7,  and  iii.  19). 
AZEGLIO,  Massimo  Tapabblla^  marquis  d', 
an  Italian  statesman,  antbor,  and  artist,  bom  at 
Turin,  Oct.  2, 1798.  His  father,  who  died  Nov. 
26, 1880,  held  a  high  position  in  the  government, 
edited  the  conservative  "^w^rVAmicod^ Italia^ 
and  was  ^pointed  ambassador  to  the  holy  see  in 
1814.  Toang  Massimo,  althoofffa  then  only  16, 
followed  his  father  to  Rome.  By  desire  of  his 
father  he  afterward  entered  the  army,  bnt  soon 
left  it  to  resume  the  literary  and  artistic  pur- 
saiu,  which  were  more  congenial  to  his  naturcL 
and  for  which  his  enthusiasm  had  been  kindled 
by  the  art  treasures  and  intellectual  associations 
of  the  eternal  citv.  His  talent  for  authorship 
nras  doubtless  confirmed  by  his  relation  to  Man- 
zoni,  the  author  of  I  mromeisi  tpan^  whose 
daoghter  he  married.  From  his  position  and 
training,  D*Azeglio  was  singularly  qualified  to 
iepict  the  old,  and  link  its  memories  wi^  the 
Eresh  impulse  of  the  new.  Accordingly,  his 
two  novels,  EUore  Fieraanoseo  and  Nioolo  d^ 
Lapif  are  amon^  the  most  artistic  and  elaborate 
specimens  of  historical  romance  in  his  native 
laoguage.  Mtare  Fieramoico  is  founded  on 
the  famous  challenge  of  Barletta — ^an  incident 
familiar  to  all  historical  readers,  that  of  a 
irawn  battle  between  13  Italian  and  an  equal 
aamber  of  French  knights.  Beside  the  fidl 
2nd  correct  details  of  the  events  its  an- 
tecedents and  consequences,  and  &e  weU 
sustained,  and  attractive  character  of  the  hero, 
many  historical  personages  are  introduced  with 
^eat  effect,  such  as  Offisar  Borgia  and  Yit- 
»)ria  Golonna;  the  scenes  are  eminently  true 
to  local  fact,  and  the  whole  composition  is 
dndled  by  the  sentiment  of  patriotic  integrity. 
This  work,  which  appeared  in  1888,  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1841,  by  Nicoh  d^  Lopiy  also  inspired 
by  the  desire  to  recognize  and  awaken  national 
sentiment  The  siege  of  1529-'30,  whenilorenoe 
K)  bravely  held  out  against  the  united  forces  of 
Pope  Clement  YII.  and  the  emperor  Charles  Y., 
&  the  central  historical  fact  illustrated ;  but  inoi- 
lent  thereto  are  admirab^  painted  the  archi- 
tecture, domestic  life^  military  and  religions 
customs  and  sentiments,  the  public  traits  and 
iie  private  affections  of  the  Florentines  of  that 
^ra.  D^ Azeglio^s  prevalent  taste,  notwithstand- 
ng  his  success  as  a  novelist,  is  for  the  labors  of 
:he  studio.  He  has  reverted,  after  a  brief  po- 
itical  career,  to  the  palette  and  thependl ;  and 
imong  his  late  productions  are  some  of  the  best 
x>mpo8itions  in  oil  to  which  modem  Italian  art 
las  given  birth.  Crowned  thus  at  home  and 
thread  with  the  fame  of  a  painter  and  author, 
3'Azeglio,  within  the  last  few  years,  occupied 
I  not  less  prominent  position  as  a  statesman. 
^Tith  an  ardent  love  of  country,  and  a  rare 
mowledge  of  national  peculiarities,  he  wrote. 
it  the  epoch  of  the  revolutions  which  followed 
he  downfall  of  Kapoleon^s  rule  in  Italy,  in 
I  spirit  of  moderation,  good  sense,  and  sym- 
)athy.  of  which  his  pamphlet,  ^^Q^  ultitni 
asi  di  Bomagrukt  is  an  example.    When  the 


recent  progressive  movement  in  Piedmont  be- 
gan, he  took  an  active  part,  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  in  promoting  refonn,  initiating 
a  liberal  policy,  establishing  new  charities  and 
educational  systems,  developing  the  internal 
resources,  and  reorganizing  the  foreign  rela- 
tions ;  his  personal  influence  with  the  long  was 
great,  and  by  pen  and  voice,  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  society,  as  a  minister  and  a  man,  D'Azeglio 
exerted  a  powerful  influence.  Ill  health,  love  of 
art,  the  desire  for  the  retirement  and  pursuits 
accordant  with  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  some 
differences  of  opinion  with  his  colleagues,  have 
withdrawn  him  from  public  life,  although  his 
advice  is  always  sought  on  aU  occasions  of  spe- 
cial interest  In  his  address  to  the  Sardinian 
parliament,  Feb.  12,  1852,  he  gave  expression 
to  the  highest  sentiments  and  principles  which 
oan  actuate  a  constitutional  government.  He 
commenced  in  the  Antologia  Jtaliana,  in  1845, 
a  new  romance,  founded  on  the  Lombard  league, 
which  ceased  with  that  journal ;  soon  after,  he 
became  absorbed  in  official  duties,  and,  since  his 
retirement,  his  days  of  health  have  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  travel,  study,  society,  and  painting. 
A  complete  edition  of  ms  political  writings,  in 
1  vol.,  appeared  at  Turin  in  1851. 

AZERBAIJAN,  a  northern  province  of  Per- 
sia, bounded  N.  and  N.  £.  by  the  Russian  do- 
minions, E.  by  the  province  of  GhUan,  S.  bv 
Persian  Koordistan  and  Irak,  W.  by  Turkish 
Koordistan.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Atropatene,  from  which  its  modem  name  is  de- 
rived. The  countrv  is  mountainous,  with  fer- 
tile valleys  and  small  plains.  ML  Savalany,  appa- 
rentiy  once  a  volcano,  is  upward  of  12,000  feet 
high.  The  diief  rivers  are  the  Kara  Soo  and 
the  Aras.  The  salt  lake  of  Ooroomeeyah  is  in 
this  province.  The  climate  of  Azerbaijan  is  gene* 
rally  healthy ;  the  summers  are  very  hot  and  the 
winters  very  cold.  In  the  plains  the  pomegranate 
and  olive  thrive  in  the  open  air.  The  mineral 
resources  of  the  province  are  not  developed; 
but  there  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 
The  inhabitants  are  diiefly  Mohammedans,  but 
there  are  some  settiements  of  Kestorian  Chris- 
tians, to  whom  much  attention  has  of  late  vears 
heem  paid  in  the  United  States  and  England. 
The  ancient  city  of  Tabreez  is  the  capital. 

AZEYEDO,  CouTiNHo  Jozt  Joaquim  djl 
CuHHA,  a  Portuguese  bishop,  and  the  last  in- 

2uisitor-general  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  bom  at 
lampos  Dos  Goitacares,  in  Brazil,  Sept.  8, 
1742,  died  Sept.  12. 1821.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  questions  of  political  economy  affecting  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  published  in  1792 
a  work  entitled  Enaaio  ec4mamico  9obre  o  com- 
mereio  de  Portugal  e  ma$  eohnias.  In  1794 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Peraambuco.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  might  lead  to  a  revolution  in  Brazilian 
agriculture,  and  with  the  view  of  averting  this 
calamity  he  published  in  London,  in  1798,  a 
pamphlet  against  the  proposition  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade,  made  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons.   Shortiy  before  his  death  he  was  elected 
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to  the  cortes  as  a  representative  of  the  provinoe 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  But  his  political  preoccupa- 
tion did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  his  clerical 
functions.  He  was  named  bishop  of  Elvaa,  but 
declined,  and  in  1818  was  appointed  inquisitor- 
generaL  The  bishop  is  also  the  author  of  a 
memoir  on  the  conquest  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  by 
Dugu6  Trouin,  in  1711. 

AZEVEDO  Y  ZUNIGA,  Gaspakd  de,  count 
of  Monterey,  a  Spaniard  who,  in  1608,  suc- 
ceeded Luis  de  Velasco  as  viceroy  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  died  March  16, 1606.  He  equipped 
a  fleet  to  search  for  the  g^at  southern  conti- 
nent, which,  under  the  command  of  Pedro 
Fernandez  de  Quiroo,  discovered  several  islands 
at  about  lat.  28°  S. 

AZIMGHUR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  presidency 
of  Beng^  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  60 
miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Benares.  It  has  cotton 
manufactories  and  considerable  commerce  in 
cotton  goods.  It  was  ceded  to  the  British,  in 
1801,  by  the  nabob  of  Onde. 

AZIMUTH  of  a  star,  the  bearing  of  a  star 
or  other  heavenly  body :  that  is  to  say,  the  an- 
gle which  a  vertical  plane  through  the  star 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian;  used  in 
finding  the  bearings  of  other  objects. 

AZfO,  a  village  of  Greece,  on  the  gulf  of 
Arta,  in  the  district  and  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  but  better  known  under  the  ancient 
name  of  Actium.  A  German  archsaologist. 
Dr.  Erlinger^  succeeded,  in  1857,  after  several 
years'  investigation,  in  ascertaining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  camps  of  Antony  and  Augustus, 
precisely  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Actium.  He  found  the  camp  of  the  latter  sur- 
rounded by  a  cincture  of  redoubts  about  5^ 
miles  in  extent,  which  were  constructed  in 
stone,  and  protected  by  a  ditch.  At  a  distance 
of  about  1,000  yards  tlie  remains  of  square 
towers  and  various  projectiles,  arms,  and  ac- 
coutrements were  found.  In  the  centre  of  the 
camp  were  the  head-quarters  of  Augustus,  occu- 
pying a  superficies  of  about  1,000  yards.  In 
advance  of  the  camp  were  external  works,  con- 
sisting of  several  small  forts  of  observation, 
one  of  them  serving  as  a  telegraph  for  commu- 
nicat'mg  with  the  fleet.  In  the  ruins  of  one  of 
these  forts  was  discovered  a  tablet  in  steel,  on 
which  signals  are  traced,  resembling  somewhat 
those  of  the  atrial  telegraphs.  The  camp  of 
Antony  has  not  yet  been  so  closely  exammed, 
but  the  investigation  of  the  same  is  expected  to 
yield  equally  interesting  results. 

AZEAR  TuABiK,  an  AMcan  tribe  of 
the  Tuariks,  who  innabit  the  desert  country 
between  Ghat  on  the  north  and  the  tracts 
of  the  Kelowi  Tuariks  on  the  south,  be- 
tween lat  21°  and  26**  N.  They  were  first 
visited  and  made  known  to  the  European 
world  by  the  British  central  African  expedi- 
tion of  Barth,  Overweg,  and  Richardson,  who 
traversed  the  Azkar  country  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  1850.  Dr.  Barth  describes  the 
country  from  N.  to  S.  as  a  barren  plain,  with 


scarcely  any  vegetation,  and  with  isolsted  gno. 
ite  petSiB,  and  few  or  no  animals.  The  sontheni 
portion,  bordering  on  the  Kelowi  Tuarib,  b 
the  uninhabited  central  region  of  the  gnit 
desert  The  northern  x>ortion  is  most  freqaeat- 
Iv  dotted  with  patches  of  herbage.  In  oneoif 
tne  villages  the  travellers  found  com,  melooa, 
and  ghSdebj  cultivated  in  considerable  qiuntitT. 
The  Akakus  range,  70  miles  long,  breaks  ^e 
dead  leveL  Mt  Idinen,  or  ^^  Palace  of  the 
Demons,"  is  about  2,400  feet  high.  Hor^ 
bullocks^  sheep,  asses,  all  imported  from  Sgo- 
dan,  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ghat,  the  only  commercial  emporium.  Between 
lat.  24?  and  25^  the  travellers  came  acros  in 
elevated  wilderness  of  bleak  sandstone  rocbof 
fantastic  form,  4,000  to  5,000  feet  high,  irith 
vegetation  and  water  in  the  ravines.  In  one 
of  these  mountains  they  met  a  number  of  smill 
lakes  of  fine,  dear  water,  in  a  caldron  of 
immense  dins.  Between  23^  and  24°  is 
the  mountain  region  of  Anahef^  abouDding  in 
wild  oxen  and  gazelles.  At  28**  the  travdld^ 
reached  Wadv  Arokam,  an  immense  hollow 
bordered  by  lofty  precipitous  rocks,  and  ftD 
of  trees  and  herbage,  one  of  the  grandest  desert 
prospects  seen  by  the  expedition.  In  the 
southern  region  they  observed  blocks  of  ma^ 
ble  and  quartz.  The  inhabitants  of  Azkar,  lib 
the  rest  of  the  Tuariks,  belong  to  the  Berber 
and  not  to  the  negro  race.  They  are  fanatieil 
Mohammedans  in  religion,  hating  both  Pagm 
and  Christian.  They  are  monogamists.  They 
are  a  warlike  aristocracy,  divided  into  6  fiywi, 
or  dans,  and  subdivided  into  80  divisions  or 
fayas,  each  of  which  has  a  s<^arate  chief.  Tk 
subject  dass,  or  helots,  probably  the  descendacls 
of  vanquished  tribes,  are  called /maAoi,  or  s^^ 
viles.  While  the  women  of  the  ruling  dasare 
tolerably  fiedr,  those  of  the  serviles  are  ahoost 
black,  but  nevertheless  well  made,  and  not  qdIj 
without  negro  features,  but  generally  with  &  very 
regular  physiognomy.  Whether  their  langM^ 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Azkar,  Dr.  Baitii 
is  not  sure.  The  Imghad  are  divided  into  i 
sections,  and  famish  6,000  warriors.  The  h- 
ghad  live  solely  in  the  oases  of  the  desert^  sod 
are  not  allowed  to  reside  in  either  Ghat  or 
Barakat  The  mlinff  race  subdst  upon  the 
labor  of  the  ser6^  and  also  m>on  the  tnbste 
t^ey  nuse  from  caravans.  Tne  serfe  are  Mi 
allowed  to  carry  an  iron  spear  or  wear  asT(»d, 
which  is  the  distinction  of  the  freeman.  See 
Richardson's  "Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  tea- 
tral  Africa,"  London,  1853;  Barth's  "Tratds 
in  Central  Africa,"  London,  1857. 

AZMABI,  the  name  applied  to  a  set  of  ti- 
grant  beggars  in  Abyssinia,  part  of  whom  fi^ 
the  music  bands  of  the  Abyssinian  armj,  vla» 
the  rest  exercise  their  musical  voices  iniw 
street,  especially  on  religious  holidays. 

AZO,  or  Azzo,  or  Azzotnrus,  PosrirB.  ^ 
Italian  kwyer,  died  in  1200.  He  proft^ 
jurisprudence  at  Bologna  with  such  6clat  twt 
the  college  could  not  contain  all  his  auditors, 
80  that  he  had  to  take  to  the  public  square. 
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A20F,  AxoFE,  or  Azov.  I.  The  ancient  PoImm 
McBotis,  an  inland  sea  in  southern  Bnssia,  or  in  the 
S.  £.  quarter  of  Enrope.  Its  length  from  the  sand- 
banks opposite  the  Orimea,  north  to  the  month 
of  the  river  Don,  is  ahont  212  miles;  breadth, 
110  miles.  It  is  shallow,  marshy,  scarcely  nav- 
igable for  small  vessels,  encumbered  with  sand- 
banks, and  generally  muddy  at  the  bottom. 
The  waters  recede  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
shores  whenever  the  wind  is  strons  either  E. 
or  W.  The  Azof  sea  is  covered  wim  ice  from 
November  often  to  March ;  is  fuU  of  fish ;  and 
is  supposed  to  have  formerly  communicated 
with  the  Caspian  by  a  strait  still  indicated  by 
a  low  tract  of  land.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Black  sea  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Tenikale, 
the  Bospborus  Oimmerius  of  the  andents. 
Around  the  Azof  and  this  strait  there  was  in 
antiquity  believed  to  be  a  mysterious  region, 
the  special  seat  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  arts 
of  night  and  evil.  The  Orphean  Argonautica 
speaks  of  the  Bosphorian  Cimmerians  around 
the  northern  hyperborean  Mieotis  as  of  men 
who  never  saw  the  light,  and  who  guarded  the 
approaches  of  Acheron  and  the  Elysian  fields. 
There  dwelt  the  Cimmerians  or  Kimmerians, 
who,  in  remote  antiquity,  invaded  Asia  Minor, 
and  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
Here,  too,  -was  a  stqpping-place  of  the  Asiatic 
hordes  of  Scythian,  Finnish,  or  Mongolian  race, 
who,  under  various  names,  successively  invaded 
Europe  at  different  times  from  the  4th  to  the 
12th  century.  11.  Azof,  a  town  and  fortress 
in  Russia,  in  the  country  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  river.  It  was  founded  early  in  the  Grecian 
apoch  by  Carian  colonists  trading  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  and  was  called  Tanais,  after  the 
river.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Tana.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Yeneldans,  and  then 
:)f  the  Tartars,  who  gave  to  it  its  preset  name. 
[t  is  now  fallen  into  decay,  as  the  city  Tagan- 
rog, at  the  month  of  the  river,  monopolizes  the 
trade.  

AZOGA  SHIPS,  from  the  Spanish  aeoguey 
quicksilver,  were  so  called  from  their  carrying 
nercury  from  Spain  to  the  Spanish  West  In- 
lies  to  extract  the  silver  fi^m  the  mines  of 
tfexico  and  Peru. 

AZORES,  or  Wbstkszt  Islands,  a  series  of 
slands  in  the  north  Atlantic  ocean,  ranging  be- 
ween  lat  86''  69'  and  89''  44'  N.,  and  long.  81'' 
r'  and  26<>  10'  W.  They  are  divided  into  8 
clusters — ^the  north-west  consisting  of  Flores 
Old  Corvo  islands;  the  central  composed  of 
Terceira,  St.  George,  Pica  Fayal,  and  Graciosa ; 
md  the  third  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael 
Che  islands  produce  the  suffar-cane,  the  coffee 
)lant,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  in  perfection. 
They  are  of  volcanic  origin ;  and  in  1808  a  vol- 
ano  rose  in  the  island  of  St.  G^rge  to  the 
leigbt  of  8,500  feet,  and  discharged  floods  of 
Giva,  which  spread  ruin  over  its  whole  sur&ce. 
n  1811,  the  crater  of  a  volcano  suddenly 
merged  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  800  feet, 
nd  after  ejecting  vast  quantities  of  lava,  stones, 
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and  cinders,  gradually  disappeared.  These  islands 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment in  1482,  then  uninhabited.  Their  inhab- 
itants are  quite  ignorant  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture. Their  implements  are  of  the  rudest  kind ; 
and  they  rely  r^Lther  upon  the  spontaneous  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  than  upon  their  skill  for  returns. 
The  lupine  is  the  favorite  and  general  food  of 
the  poorer  classes^  after  its  bitterness  has  been 
extracted  by  treatmg  in  salt  water.  The  Azores 
annually  export  upward  of  17,000  pipes  of 
wine  and  brandy,  and  160,000  boxes  of  oranges 
and  lemons.  They  also  export  coarse  linen, 
salted  pork,  and  beef.  There  is  no  good  harbor. 
Pop.  208,500. 

AZOTE.    See  NiTBOomr. 

AZTEC.  This  term,  although  generally  used 
as  synonymous  with  Mexican,  is  strictly  applica- 
ble to  one  only  of  the  various  tribes  or  nations 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  in  the  16th 
century,  occupied  the  plateau  of  Anahuao  or 
Mexico.  It  is  derived  from  the  Nahuatl  words 
aztatl^  heron,  and  tlan  or  Utlan^  place,  or  place 
of,  i.  e.  place  of  the  heron,  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  or  halting  places  of  the  seven  Mex- 
ican tribes,  viz. :  the  Xochimilcos,  Chalcos, 
Tepanecas,  Acolhuaa,  Tezcncans,  Tlascaltecas, 
and  Aztecas  or  Mexicans.  These  tribes  col- 
lectively bore  the  name  of  Nahuatlecas,  and 
their  limguage  was  called  Fahuatl,  which  is  its 
proper  designation.  Tradition  variously  repre- 
sents these  families  as  emerging  from  7 
caverns,  in  a  region  caUed  Aztlan,  or  as  wander- 
ing away  firom  their  fellows,  subsequently  to  a 
grand  cataclysm,  and  after  a  distribution  of 
tonffues.  These  traditions,  however,  do  not  &U 
within  tJie  domain  of  history,  and  critical  writers 
have  generally  preferred  to  ccmfine  their  re- 
searches within  uie  period  fixed  by  the  Mexican 
paintings  or  records.  Several  of  these  are  in  ex- 
ktenoe,  and  although  differing  considerably  in 
their  chronology,  they  do  not  carry  back  the 
history  of  the  Aztecs  and  their  affiliated  tribes 
beyond  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  of  our  era. 
There  is  abundant  evidence,  nevertheless,  that 
the  plateau  of  Mexico  was  occupied  for  many 
ages  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Nahuatlecas, 
by  a  people  of  much  higher  culture,  of  whose, 
civilization  that  of  the  Aztecs  was  out  a  rude 
reflection.  This  earlier  people  has  been  vaguely 
denominated  Toltecs,  a  corruption  of  Tulhuate- 
cas.  and  its  original  seat  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
Chiapas  and  Guatemala,  where  the  ruins  of 
Nachan  (Palenque),  Olosingo,  and  the  other 
Palmyras  of  that  magnificent  tropical  region, 
still  bear  testimony  to  the  skill  and  power  oi 
their  buHders.  The  locality  of  the  traditional 
Aztlan  has  been  a  subject  of  much  specular 
laon.  By  some  writers  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  primitive  seat  of  the  Nahuatlecas  was 
in  Asia,  and  that  the  puntings,  all  of  which  de- 
pict the  passage  over  a  body  of  water  in  canoes 
or-on  rafts,  represent  a  nugration  to  America 
from  that  continent.  Most,  however,  imagine 
Aztian  to  have  been  somewhere  to  the  north  of 
Mexico,  beyond  the  river  GiLi.     This  idea 
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BeeniB  to  have  originated  in  the  early  and  vagae 
accounts  of  the  existence,  in  that  re^on,  of 
vast  rained  edifices,  which  were  supposed  to 
mark  the  steps  of  the  Aztec  migration,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  Comom  OrandeB^  have 
given  rise  to  much  speculation.  These  ruins 
are  now  known  to  be  only  the  remains  of  such 
edifices  as  are  still  built  by  the  Moquis,  and 
generally  by  what  are  called  the  Pueblo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico,  who,  as  was  long  ago  pointed 
out  by  Torquemada,  have  neither  language  nor 
habits  in  common  with  the  Mexicans  proper. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  native  history, 
chronicle,  or  known  hieroglyphic  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, assigns  a  northern  origin  to  the  Aztec 
tribes,  except  the  relation  of  IxtlilxuchiU,  who 
wrote  a  considerable  period  after  the  conquest, 
and  who  in  this  matter  onI>  followed  the  Span- 
ish authors  who  had  preceded  him.  In  the 
painting  representing  the  migration  of  the  Az- 
tecs, originally  published  \^y  (^emeUi  Oarrera  in 
his  Qvro  del  Monda^  the  sign  or  hieroglyphic  of 
Aztlan  is  accompanied  by  the  representation 
of  a  teocalli  or  temple,  by  the  side  of  which 
stands  a  palm  tree — a  oiroumstanoe  which  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  the  cautious  Hum- 
boldt, as  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  Aztlui 
was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  northern  latitude. 
The  palm  certainly  points  southward  as  the 
direction  whence  the  traditional  migration  took 
place ;  and  this  indication  is  supported  by  the 
Oct  Ihat  a  people  speaking  the  same  language 
with  the  Aztecs  (the  Nahuatl),  and  luiving 
identical  habits,  laws,  and  religious  observances, 
existed  as  fax  south  as  Nicaragua,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  present  state  of  San  Salvador,  in  Central 
America. — ^Passing,  however,  from  the  question 
of  the  locality  of  Aztlan,  the  next  question  oon- 
cems  the  date  of  the  departure  of  the  7 
tribes  from  that  pkce.  According  to  Gemelli's 
painting,  this  event  happened  in  tiie  year  1088 
of  our  era ;  according  to  the  astronomer  Gama, 
in  1064.  Yeytia  follows  Gama;  butClavigero 
fixes  the  period  nearlj^  a  century  later,  in  1160. 
But  great  uncertainty  is  attached  to  all  dates  pre- 
vious to  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Tenuch- 
titlan  or  Mexico,  which  event  all  accounts  con- 
cur in  flung  in  the  year  1824  or  1325  of  our 
era.  Tradition  and  the  paintings  represent,  that 
various  halts  and  stoppages  took  place  after 
leaving  Aztlan,  before  the  7  trib^  reached 
the  vidley  of  Mexico ;  and  the  time  occupied  is 
variously  estimated  from  56  to  168  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  painting  obtained  bv  Botumi 
representing  this  migration,  they  made  not  less 
than  22  stoppages,  varying  from  4  to  28  years 
in  length — altogemer  occupying  162  years,  be- 
fore reaching  Chapultepec  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  various  tribes  all  arrived  at  the  same 
time  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  but  came  in  and 
took  up  their  positions  successively.  They 
found  the  country  rich  and  attractive,  and 
occupied  by  only  a  remnant  of  an  anterior  and 
powerful  people,  who  had  left  numerous  monu- 
ments of  their  greatness.     From  these  they 


learned  many  of  the  arts  of  life,  the  caltiystion 
of  the  soil,  and  the  working  of  metak  At 
first  they  seem  to  have  lived  in  harmony  with 
each  other ;  but  gradually  the  stronger  tribes 
began  to  encroach  upon  the  weaker,  which  led 
to  combinations  for  defence  among  the  latter, 
and  to  a  long  series  of  bloody  forays  and  van. 
The  Mexicans  (subsequentiy  so  called  from 
Mexi,  one  of  their  war-chiefii)  ranked  as  tLe 
7th  tribe,  and  seem  to  have  aasomed  the 
name  of  Aztecas  par  exeeUeuee.  They  were  es- 
tablished first  at  Chapultepec,  but  mdoally  en- 
croached upon  the  Chalcos,  and  unallj,  und^ 
the  lead  of  a  succession  of  military  duefe,  be- 
came the  most  powerfid  tribe  in  Anahoac,  and 
established  theur  imperial  city  in  the  lake  of 
Chalco.  This  event  took  place  in  1824  or  1825, 
under  the  reign  of  Tenucb,  and  the  city  vy 
called  Tenochtitian,  the  place  or  seat  of  Tenoch 
or  Tenuch.  The  site^  like  that  of  Yenioe 
•^a  few  low  islands  in  a  great  lake-was 
admirably  chosen  for  defence,  and  the  MexicaDS 
exhausted  their  art  in  strengthening  the  wsr 
tion.  It  could  only  be  approached  over  W 
and  narrow  causeways,  easily  defended,  sod 
which  even  the  Spaniards  were  not  Bnooeasfol 
in  forcing.  Commanding  the  lake  with  bo- 
merous  fleets  of  boats,  they  were  unasaailabla 
from  the  water.  From  Uus  stronghold,  thej 
gradually  reduced  thdr  neighbors,  their  com- 
panions from  Aztian,  or  foroed  them  into  a  kind 
of  dependent  nlUanoe,  which  served  still  farther 
to  bmld  up  their  power  and  influence;  ao  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  the  Mexieaa 
emperor  exercised  a  qualified  dominioa  ortf 
nearly  all  the  aboriginal  nations  embraced  with- 
in the  present  boundaries  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico.  This  power  was  often  exercised  with- 
out mercy,  ana  many  thousands  of  thdr  c^ 
tnred  enemies  were  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of 
their  sanguinary  divinities.  How  severely  their 
yoke  was  felt,  and  how  eagerly  it  was  thrown 
of^  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Tlascallans,  their  own  kindred,  joined  the  Spio- 
iards  in  their  attack  on  the  Mexican  capital 
The  student  of  Mexican  history  cannot  rea^ 
the  refieotion,  that  with  its  prestige,  policy,  m 
valor,  had  the  Spanish  invasion  been  delayed 
another  century,  the  island  city  of  TenochtitiaD 
might  have  spread  its  dominion  over  the  whde 
North  American  continent — or,  at  least,  as  &f 
as  it  could  have  found  organiaed  commoiutiaB 
to  conquer.  The  oidy  state  which  held  any 
thing  like  an  independent  position  in  the  nei^ 
borhood  of  Mexico,  was  that  of  the  Acolhn^ 
better  known,  from  their  capital,  as  TezcQcaos. 
Under  a  succession  of  able  princes,  they  ^eft 
«p  a  kind  of  alliance  with  the  Mexican  kis^ 
and  rea<^ed  a  high  position  in  the  scale 
of  aboriginal  civilization.  The  form  of  go^- 
emment  among  the  Mexicans  was  aa  elect- 
ive monarchy;  and  the  legislative  po^5 
resided  wholly  with  the  king.  The  admiBBj 
tration  of  the  laws  belonged  to  certain  jndicial 
tribunals,  and  was  conducted  with  great  regu- 
larity, and  with  Braoonic  sternness.   Their  re- 
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li^on  was  saiigmiuiry  in  most  of  its  practices ; 
yet  it  combined  the  elements  of  a  milder  sys- 
tem, probably,  than  that  of  their  Talhnatecan 
predecessors,  whose  reli^on  was  closely  allied 
to  the  Buddhist  sjrstem  or  India.  As  essentially 
a  warlike  nation,  they  made  the  highest  beati- 
tudes of  their  faith  the  rewards  of  the  bravest 
soldiers ;  and  while  the  sonl  of  the  common 
citizens,  after  death,  was  believed  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  pnrgatorial  existence,  that  of  the 
warrior,  who  fell  in  battle,  was  caught  up  at 
once  to  the  abode  of  the  gods,  to  the  bosom  of 
the  son,  the  heaven  of  eternal  delights.  In  the 
arts,  and  especially  in  their  architecture,  the 
Mexicans  acnieved  an  advance  correspondinff 
with  their  nnmerical  and  political  growth ;  and 
the  islands  which  at  the  outset  supported  only 
rude  hnta  of  cane  and  thatch,  came  finally  to  be 
covered  with  imposing  edifices  of  stone  and 
lime  {cal  y  canto).  Metallurgy  was  extensively 
practised,  and  gold  and  silver,  copper,  and  a 
species  of  brass,  were  well  known  and  elabor- 
ately worked ;  but  iron,  except  in  its  meteoric 
form,  was  unknown.  It  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  limits  of  an  article  of  this  kind,  to  indi- 
cate, however  slightly,  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  practices,  customs,  and  organization 
of  this  interesting  people,  whose  subversion 
forms  the  most  drunatic  incident  in  the  history 
of  this  continent  Fortunately  the  sources  or 
information  on  this  subject  are  open  and  easily 
accessible,  in  the  pages  of  Sahagun,  Soils,  Olavi- 
gero,  and  Prescott  To  the  published  data,  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  add  the  following  chrono- 
logical table,  from  an  unpublished  Mexican  paint- 
ing or  MS.,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  £.  G.  Squier : 

AxteesIeaTeAstlan. A.D.  1164 

Arri^eln  YaUej of  Mexico 1219 

TenotittttlrtoMii,  foiiiid«r  ni  Mexioo,  oommenees 

torelsa ISM 

AcamaplcBtle,  second  king 1878 

HQltzflUiiiitztn 18M 

ChimJpopoeft 1416 

ItzcohuAtzin. 1488 

Hne  Moactefomatsln  (MonteznznA  1) 1488 

AxayaMttlo,  Ung 1471 

Ti«odoftUlnC*T£ioc">. 1480 

Ahuttiotxin 1484 

Monete^amatxln  (Hontesama  IL) Ifi09 

Xntzyof  theSpuiAKbk 1618 

AZUNI,  DoMENico  Albsbto,  an  eminent 
jurist,  and  writer  on  maritime  law,  was  bom 
at  Sassari,  in  Sardinia,  Aug.  8, 1749,  and  died 
at  OagliBri  in  January,  1827.  His  most  im- 
portant work,  entitled  broit  Maritime  d$  VEu^ 
rope,  was  published  in  1805. 

AZUBABA,  Gomez  Eannes  db,  a  Portuguese 
historian,  bom  at  Azurara,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  16th,  and  died  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
century.  He  was  a  monk  of  Evora,  was  early 
admitted  into  the  order  of  Christ,  passed  his 
youth  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  only  when 
advanced  in  age  devoted  himself  to  those  studies 
to  which  he  owes  his  reputation.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  learning  of  his  time,  and  wrote 
with  a  &ciiity  and  vigor  of  style  which  gained 
him  the  applause  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
especial  esteem  of  the  royal  poet  and  cavalier, 
Alf<Hi8o  y.    In  1469  he  was  appointed  by  the 


oortes  to  reform  the  archives  of  the  state,  and 
destroyed  numerous  papers  which  he  judged 
useless.  The  extent  of  the  disaster  was,  how- 
ever, limited  by  the  zeal  of  several  persons  in 
taking  copies  of  valuable  documents.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  for  writing  which  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  residence  in  Oeuta,  was  a  chronicle 
of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Guinea,  the 
great  object  of  Portuguese  enterprise,  under  the 
patronage  of  Prince  Henry,  in  the  early  nart  of 
the  15th  century.  This  authentic  and  nighly 
esteemed  record  was  discovered  in  the  Biblvo- 
theca  ImpMale  of  Paris,  in  1837.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  who 
transcribed  the  MS.  with  his  own  hand,  and  is 
a  book  well  deserving  the  care  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it 

AZURE,  the  blue  pigment  produced  by  melt- 
ing a  mixture  of  a  salt  of  cobalt  with  quartz-sand 
and  potash.  This  colored  glass,  ground  to  an  im- 
palpable powder,  is  the  azure,  or  more  commonly 
called  smalt,  which  is  used  for  coloring  porcelain 
and  pottery,  by  melting  it  with  the  glazing. 

AZYMITES  (Gr.  a  privative,  and  fv/417, 
leaven).  About  A.  D.  1025,  a  violent  con- 
troversy arose  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  on  the  kind  of  bread  which  should 
be  used  in  the  sacrament.  The  Latins  chumed 
that  unleavened  bread  should  be  used,  and  it 
certainly  had  been  in  the  western  church,  since 
at  least  the  9th  century.  The  Greeks,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained,  in  the  person  of  Michael 
Oerularius,  bishop  of  Oonstantinople,  that  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  was  a  remnant  of  Juda- 
ism, and  that  therefore  common  bread  should 
be  used.  This  controversy  ran  very  high. 
From  it  grew  the  terms  Prozymites  and  Azy- 
mites,  or  rermentarians  and  Antifermentarians, 
epithets  opprobriously  applied  on  both  sides. 
One  party  endeavored  to  sustain  finom  John's 
gospel,  tmit  Jesus  kept  the  supper  with  his  dis- 
ciples one  day  before  the  passover,  and  there- 
fore, that  he  must  have  used  leavened  bread; 
while  the  other  endeavored  to  reach  a  different 
result  from  the  other  evangelists.  The  unleav- 
ened bread,  or  wafer,  is  still  used  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  cnurch,  while  the  leavened  bread 
seems  to  have  come  into  general  use  in  Protes- 
tant churches. 

AZZANO,  a  village  of  northern  Italy,  in  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  8  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Verona,  and  having  420  inhabitants.  Here  the 
Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  1799. 

AZZIO,  ToMMASO  (frequentiy  referred  to  un- 
der his  Latin  name,  Thomas  Actius),  a  learned 
jurist  of  Fossombrone,  in  the  pontifical  states, 
who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  com- 
mencement of  the  following  century,  celebrated 
by  his  various  publications  on  jurispradence, 
and  chiefly  by  his  treatise  on  the  game  of  chess^ 
from  a  legal  point  of  view.  This  appeared  at 
Pesaro  m  1688,  under  the  title  of  De  tudo  Scac- 
eorum  in  legale  methode  (of  which  one  copy  is 
to  be  found  in  Philadelphia\  and  which  was 
afterward  added  to  the  .7tn  volume  of  the 
Tractatue  VhicerH  Juris, 
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the  second  letter  and  the  first  consonant  in 
J  many  alphabets,  as  the  Hebrew,  Phoani- 
cian,  Syriao,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
English,  and  all  harboff  any  philolo^oal  affin- 
ities with  them.  In  ue  Ethiopic  langaage  B 
is  the  9th  letter.  It  is  termed  a  kbial  from  its 
being  nttered  by  the  lips  instead  of  the  tongne, 
and  also  a  mnte,  becanae  the  sound  of  the  pre- 
ceding yowel  is  entirely  arrested  in  the  closing 
of  the  lips.  It  is  the  simplest  and  first-acquired 
consonant  nttered  by  the  hnman  Yoioe.  It  also 
enters  more  largely  than  any  other  consonant 
into  the  cries  or  cslls  of  animals.  It  is  lacking 
in  most  of  the  dialects  of  our  aboriginal  Indians^ 
who  speak  with  open  mouth.  It  is  a  letter 
which  in  all  languages  wherein  it  is  found,  baa 
been  freely  interchan^d  for  certain  ol^er  let- 
ters. Those  with  which  it  has  been  most  com- 
monly interchanged  are  F,  P,  and  Y.  Such 
interchanges  will  not  appear  strange  when  we 
notice  that  these  consonants  are  tJl  Labials,  and 
,  differ  only  in  the  manner,  so  to  speak,  of  letting 
the  sound  escape  from  between  the  lips.  By 
the  carefbl  study  of  consonant  exchanges,  we 
may  discover  the  most  remarkable  affinities  of 
languages^  which  would  otherwise  escape  notice. 
From  the  mterohange  of  B  with  F,  we  have  life- 
guard  instead  of  Miy-gaard  from  the  German 
leib,  body.  From  interchange  of  B  with  Y,  we 
render  the  Latin  habere  into  the  Italian  a/Dere^ 
and  the  English  haoe.  By  obserying  this  inter- 
change we  discover  the  unity  in  the  paradigms 
of  many  Latin  verbs,  as  omo,  where  tne  imper- 
fect and  ftiture  take  an  inflection  with  h  for  tiie 
consonant  part,  while  the  perfect  and  past- 
perfect  and  future-perfect  inflect  with  v.  Li 
Spanish  tlie  same  interchange  is  conmion,  under 
certain  circumstances.  In  modem  Greek  B 
seems  to  be  equal  to  Y,  as  in  BofcXrvf,  which  is 
pronounced  wuiUfi,  B  is  interchanged  with  P 
in  Latin,  as  oppanere^  for  ob^  ponere,  in  German 
at  the  end  or  a  word,  and  in  Armenian  at  the 
beginning.  Thra  Bcmltu  h  vrritt^ea  for  Paulus, 
It  stands  also  in  Latin  for  du^  as  ia  leUutn^ 
ancient  form,  drteUum^  which  is  still  preserved 
in  our  duel.  The  name  of  the  letter  was  in  the 
oriental  languages  Bet^  in  Greek  Beta,  in  Runic 
Boeoh^  in  Russian  BeuhL  *^  Marked  with  a  B  '* 
is  a  French  phrase,  to  designate  an  evil-minded 
person,  because  all  halt,  blind  and  hunckbacked 
persons  were  traditionally  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits,  and  the  French  words  for 
these  misfortunes  all  begin  with  B.  B  is  the 
second  dominical  letter.-— B,  in  music,  is  the 
nominal  of  the  7th  note  in  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  of  0.  In  solmization  this  note  is  known 
as  Si,  Guido,  in  reconstructing  the  scale,  fur- 
nished syllables  for  the  6  notes  0,  D,  E,  F,  Gk 
A,  only.    Dr.  Nevers,  a  French  musician  of 


the  last  century,  is  said  to  have  been  t 
to  designate  this  note  by  the  syllable  SL 

BAADER,  Framz  Xavxr  von,  a  GenDaame- 
taphysician,  bom  at  Munich  in  1765,  died 
there  May  28,  1841.  He  was  afflicted  m^ 
somnambulism  in  his  childhood,  and  e?en  when 
not  in  a  somnambulistic  state,  he  diwlayed  all 
the  peculiar  characteristica  of  thought  which 
belong  to  a  mystical  temperament,  and  which 
found  vent  in  his  various  writing  and  alao 
from  his  chair  of  speculative  th^ogj  at  the 
university  of  Munich,  to  whidi  he  was  v^ 
pointed  in  1826.  He  studied  medicine,  geologj, 
mineralogy,  and  for  some  time  he  was  employed 
by  the  Bavarian  government  in  mining  and  sur- 
veying departments,  but  his  heart  was  not  with 
any  of  these  pursuits.  The  religious  element  pre- 
ponderated in  his  nature,  and  he  strenuously  op- 
TOsed  the  pantheistic  tendencies  of  ScheUing, 
Heffel,  and  their  compeers.  He  called  Jacob 
Bdhmethe  greatest  of  thinkers,  and  wrote  his 
Fermenta  Cognitionu^  prindpaUy  with  a  Tiew(tf 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  in 
Germany  to  BOhme's  pMlosopny.  In  politics 
he  belonged  to  the  mtra-oonservatire  party, 
and  in  his  little  work  Ud>er  die  BmlluJlAffMh 
dee  positioen  BechUibestandey  he  opposed  all  in- 
novations in  matters  connected  with  dni  and 
religious  affairs. .  He  was  not  a  man  of  cieatiTe 
thought,  but  his  inde&tigable  industry  is  suffi- 
cient to  secure  a  lasting  oonoderation  for  his 
name.  His  chief  works  are  ^'  Lectores  upon 
Religious  Philosophy  in  Opposition  to  the  Irre- 
li^on  of  both  Ancient  and  Modem  Tms&f 
^*  Demonstration  of  Ethics  by  PhysiGs;^'  ^*  Me- 
moir upon  Elementary  Physiology;"  "Abeo- 
lute  Extravagance  of  Uie  Ptacticu  Reason  of 
Kant;*'  ^« Memoir  on  Phymcal  DTnamics;" 
"  Prindplea  of  a  Theory  destined  to  ^ve  Fonn 
and  Foundation  to  Human  Life;'*  ^'ChristisQ 
Ideas  of  Lnmortality  as  Opposed  to  TJnchristiau 
Doctrines  on  the  Eucharist,"  &c 

BAAL.  This  word  is  of  PhoBnidan  origin,  and 
signifies  lord  or  ruler,  and  was  used  to  designata 
the  supreme  deity,  by  the  Phoenicians  sod 
Ohaldeans,  and  most  of  the  oriental  nations,  in 
the  time  of  the  Exodus.  The  Israelites  came 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  worship  of  this 
ffod,  in  their  removal  to  the  promised  land,  in- 
habited by  the  Canaanites.  Consequentlj,  aa 
account  of  many  of  the  reli^ous  ceremonies 
with  which  this  Chaldean  god  was  worshipped 
is  presented  to  us.  Baal  seems  to  have  been 
the  sun-deity,  and  was  worshipped  generally  on 
high  eminences,  either  natural  or  srtiSm. 
Fires  were  kindled  on  altars  oonstmcted  for 
the  purpose,  and  human  sacrifices  consumed  in 
them.  In  the  simple  conceptions  of  the  eariy 
heathen  religions,  we  find  tbe  supreme  power 
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to  have  been  ftpprebended  asadnali^  tmder 
tbe  ideas  of  generation  and  conception,  and 
tberefore  with  the  distinctions  of  sex.  Thns 
Baal  was  the  male  deitj,  whose  female  correl- 
ative was  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte.  As  Baal  was 
worshipped  as  the  snn,  so  Ashtoreth  was  the 
moon,  or  "  Astarte,  qneen  of  night"  Baal  was 
the  same  as  Bel  or  Belns  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,  whose  language  was  cognate  to 
the  Syriao  and  PhoBnioian.  Some  conjecture 
that  Basl  corresponds  in  Chaldean  mytiiologj 
with  Saturn  in  the  Gredan ;  but  foUowinff  tbe 
guiding  light  of  the  sexual  representation  aoove 
referred  to,  we  shall  rather  find  Baal  to  be  the 
Zeus  and  Jupiter  of  the  classic  mythology, 
while  Ashtoreth  has  her  counterpart  in  Aphro- 
dite, or  Venus.  Indeed,  at  Hieropolis  in  Hyria, 
we  are  specially  informed,  there  was  a  temple  to 
Venus,  there  worship^ea  under  the  name  of 
Astarte.  Collateral  with  these,  may  be  placed 
the  Osiris  and  Isis  of  Egypt,  and  the  Gid  and 
Meni,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  scriptures, 
whom  the  Jews  worshipped  in  the  days  of 
Jeremiah,  having  incorporated  them  into  their 
own  cultus  from  that  of  the  PhcBnidans  or 
Carthaginians.  How  widely  spread,  and  there- 
fore how  congenial  to  the  early  religious  appre- 
hensions of  men,  the  worship  of  this  duality 
of  deities  was,  we  may  judge  from  the  facts  of 
history.  The  Scriptures  give  us  an  account 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  Jews  embraced, 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  retained  the 
worship  of  Baal  (who  was  the  same  as  Moloch). 
!l£anasseh,  the  16th  kizi^  of  Judah,  set  np  altars 
to  Baal  in  groves  and  high  places,  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  made  his  children  pass  through  the 
f  re  to  uiat  god,  and  set  up  an  image  of  Astarte 
in  the  temple.  Israel  also  was  no  less  in- 
volved in  tnis  departure  from  the  monotheism 
of  the  Mosaic  system,  to  the  duo-theism  of 
Chaldea.  In  Samaria,  the  capital  of  Israel, 
after  the  revolt  of  the  10  tribes,  Baal  was  ex- 
tensively worshipped,  until  the  time  of  Jehu, 
who  destroyed  the  altars  of  Baal,  and  tore 
down  the  high  places  of  his  worship.  When 
the  Jews  were  rejproved  by  the  prophet  for  their 
idolatry,  th^  insisted  that  ever  since  they  had 
left  off  sacrificing  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  they 
had  been  consumed  by  sword  and  fiunine.  As 
early  as  the  times  of  the  Judges,  the  whole 
Jewish  people  served  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  and 
the  vocabulary  of  Palestine  geography  attests 
the  thorough  domestication  of  Baal-worship 
among  the  inhabitants,  in  the  fr^uency  with 
which  the  word  Baal  appears  as  a  component 
part  of  the  names  of  towns  and  cities,  as  Baal- 
ath,  Baal-meon,  Baal-peor,  and  Baal-tamar. 
Remnants  of  Baal- worship  have  descended  either 
through  the  Jews  or  the  Grentiles  even  to  our 
own  time,  and  exist  to-day  in  nearly  all  Chris- 
tian countries.  In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  statistical 
account  of  Scotland,  he  describes  a  ceremony 
which  used  to  be  celebrated  in  Scotiand  on  the 
1st  of  May  (O.  S.),  in  which  the  mhabiUnts  of 
a  district,  having  assembled  in  a  field,  dug  out 
a  eqnare  trench  in  ^i%ioh  they  built  a  fire  and 


baked  a  cake,  and  cutting  it  into  as  many  pieces 
as  there  were  persons,  and  blacking  one  piece 
over  with  charcoal,  threw  tiiem  into  some  con- 
venient receptacle,  when  each  one  blindfolded, 
drew  a  piece.  He  who  drew  the  black  piece 
was  sacrificed  to  Baal,  to  propitiate  his  lavor 
for  the  coming  year.  The  same  ceremony  is  still 
observed  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
except  that  the  person  who  draws  the  black  piece 
is  made  to  leap  8  times  through  the  fiames,  in- 
stead of  being  sacrificed,  a  similar  substitution  to 
that  instituted  by  Manasseh,  who  "made  his 
sons  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch."  This 
oeremon^r  is  known  by  the  name  of  Beal-tine, 
or  Baal-tine.  The  same  rites  are  celebrated  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  and  nearly  all  the 
European  states.^It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  missionary  at  Damascus, 
in  his  excursion  to  the  summit  of  Hermon 
(1852),  found  on  the  top  of  that  mountain  and 
8  other  peaks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  ran^e,  the 
remains  of  structures  of  venr  high  antiquity, 
and  which  he  conjectures  to  have  oeen  temples 
of  Baal,  from  their  similarity  to  the  ruin  on 
Mt  Greenan  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  so  cele- 
brated as  the  ffreat  sanctuary  of  sun-worship. 
That  such  temples  or  structures  actually  existed 
in  the  promised  land  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Israelites  is  evident  from  the  command  given 
to  Moses  (Dent  xii.,  2,  8),  to  destroy  them.  It 
Ib  certain  also  that  they  were  built  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judea  and  Samaria  by  the  Jews  at  least 
thrice  after  that,  in  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam 
and  Ahaz.  These  circumstances  go  to  show 
how  widely  Gpread  was  the  worship  of  Baal. 

BAALBEC.  an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  famed 
for  its  ruins,  tne  most  extensive  in  ^yria  with 
the  exception  of  those  at  Palmyra.  Baaloec  in 
the  Syrian  tongue,  signifies  city  of  the  sun; 
the  Greeks  translated  it  into  Heliopolis,  under 
which  tiUe  it  is  spoken  of  b^  both  Josephus 
and  Pliny.  It  is  ddightfully  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  immediately  beneath  the  mountain 
range  of  Anti-Libanus,  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  El  Bekaa,  in  long.  86^  11' 
E.,  lat.  84^  1'  K ;  the  great  number  of  roring^ 
and  brooks  in  the  vidnity,  by  irrigating  the  soil 
thoroughly,  must  have  addeii  greatljr  to  its  at- 
tractions as  a  residence.  Of  tiie  origin  of  the 
city  we  know  nothing,  and  as  the  earlier  classical 
writers  make  no  allusion  to  it,  we  must  infer 
that  it  had  at  first  a  different  name.  Its  pros- 
perity must  have  been  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
its  situation  on  the  high  road  of  trade  between 
Tyre.  Palmyra,  and  India.  It  is  even  uncertain 
at  WD  at  period  the  temples  were  erected;  John 
of  Malabar  states  that  Antoninus  Pius  built  a 
great  temple  to  Jupiter  here,  but  Julius  Capito- 
nnus,  that  emperor's  biographer,  does  not  men- 
tion it  From  inscriptions  on  Roman  coins,  we 
learn  that  it  was  made  a  colony  by  Julias  CsBsar ; 
a  military  station  by  Augustus ;  and  obtained 
the  Ju$  Italici  from  Septimius  Severua  It 
seems  to  have  retained  its  prosperity  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Moslem  invasion  of  Syria.  The 
eastern  writers  describe  in  glowing  colors  its 
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stetelj  palaces  its  trees^  fonntains,  and  marble 
monnmeiits  or  the  past.  Aflber  the  capture  of 
Damaacna,  it  was  besieged  and  finally  taken  by 
the  Moslems,  who  exacted  a  large  sum  by  way 
of  ransom.  It  was  sacked  and  dismantled  in 
748,  and  ravaged  by  Timonr  Bey  in  the  year 
1400.  The  Metaweu,  a  barbarous  tribe,  after- 
ward held  it  nnfil  it  was  finally  broudbt  under 
the  Turkish  sway  by  DJezzar  Pasha.  The  pres- 
ent town,  lying  east  of  the  ruins,  is  a  wretched 
mud-built  tiIIi^  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 
The  two  krger  temples  stand  on  a  low  ridge, 
west  of  the  modem  town.  They  lie  at  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  ancient  cityJbhe  ruined 
walls  of  which  are  still  visible.  These  were 
between  8  and  4  miles  in  cirotdt,  &oed  with 
hewn  stone,  and  had  numerous  square  towers 
at  moderate  intervals.  The  greater  temple 
stands  upon  an  artificial  platform,  between  20 
and  80  feet  in  height;  with  its  magnificent 
peristyle,  its  immense  courts  and  portico,  it  ex- 
tended a  thousand  feet  fit>m  east  to  west  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  never  wholly  completed. 
On  approaching  it  from  the  east,  you  enter  a 
maffi^cent  portico,  180  feet  in  length,  and  87 
in  depth.  Onlv  the  pedestals  and  its  12  colunms 
now  remain ;  the  vast  fiight  of  steps  which  led 
up  to  it  have  also  disappeared.  The  great 
portal,  17  feet  in  width,  leads  into  a  hexagonal 
court,  about  200  feet  m  diameter,  containiug 
numerous  rooms  or  recesses  on  the  sides,  all  in  a 
rainous  condition ;  on  its  western  side  another 
portal  50  feet  wide,  brings  you  to  a  vast  quad- 
rangular cour^  440  feet  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  by  870  in  breadth.  Around  the  sides  of 
this  court  are  numerous  exedrso,  with  columns 
in  front,  they  are  80  feet  deep  and  elaborately 
ornamented  with  carvings.  The  vast  peristyle, 
290  feet  in  length  by  160  in  breadth,  fronts  upon 
the  quadrangle,  its  columns.  64  in  number,  ori- 
^naUy,  are  about  76  feet  m  height  and  over 
Tin  diameter,  usually  consisting  of  8  blocks 
only.  This  magnificent  edifice,  of  which  only 
6  columns  now  remain  standing,  was  elevated 
some  60  feet  above  the  surrounding  country, 
upon  immense  walls;  the  western  of  these  con- 
tains 8  immense  stones  described  by  trav- 
ellers. Their  united  length  is  190  feet,  tiie 
largest  being  64  feet  long,  their  average  height 
18  feet,  their  thickness  still  greater.  Long 
vaulted  passages  run  beneath  the  great  quad- 
rangle, from  side  to  side.  The  lesser  temple, 
which,  like  the  other,  is  of  Oorinthian  architec- 
ture, stands  upon  a  lower  platform,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  peristyle  of  its  greater  neigh- 
bor ;  its  length,  indudiuff  the  colonnades,  was 
226  feet,  and  its  breads  120.  Its  peristyle 
connsted  of  44  magnificent  columns,  46  feet  in 
height,  of  which  only  19  remain  standing;  many 
of  the  fiillen  ones  are  scattered  around.  The 
carvings  of  the  entablatures,  the  ceilings,  and 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  ki  exquisitely  done. 
The  great  portal  is  over  21  feet  broad,  its  sides 
and  top  beautifully  sculptured ;  on  the  lower 
sur&ce  of  the  latter  is  tiie  figure  of  the  cele- 
brated crested  eagle,  holding  a  caduceus  in  his 
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talons,  and  in  his  beak  long  garlands,  the  ends 
supDorted  by  fiying  seniL  But  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  architecture  of  the  temple  in 
detail ;  reference  may  be  made  to  the  drawings 
and  explanations  of  Pococke,  made  in  1787 ; 
the  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  in  1751 ; 
the  description  of  Yolney,  in  1784;  and  the  ac- 
count given  by  Robinson,  who  visited  the  spa 
in  1852.  That  which  most  impresses  the  spec- 
tator, is  the  wonderful  symmetry  of  proportion, 
which  communicates  an  ur  of  ligntness  and 
beauty  to  these  stupendous  masses.  He  finds  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  graceful  columns 
still  standing  are  equal  in  bulk  with  the  im- 
mense shafts  lying  prostrate  beside  them,  and 
can  only  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  by  actual 
measurement  From  the  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  these  temples,  it  seems  improbable 
that  they  were  constructed  at  a  very  eariy 
period;  though  vast  and  masnve  like  those  U 
Thebes,  they  have  little  else  in  common.  The 
immense  platform  on  which  they  stand  is  the 
only  portion  of  the  fabric  whidi  might  have 
been  reared  in  a  primeval  age.  Some  80  rods 
east  of  this  huge  pile,  stands  a  veiy  small  cir- 
cular temple,  elaborately  ornamented;  at  the 
time  of  Pococke's  visit,  the  Greek  Christians 
had  converted  it  into  a  church.  The  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  temple  is  a  com- 
pact limestone,  quarried  in  the  hills  south  of  the 
town. 

BAA2iUS,  JoHAN,  a  Swedish  divine,  was 
born  at  Gardesby,  near  WexiO,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland,  in  1681,  and  died  at  Wexi5  in  1649. 
After  some  years  of  study  in  his  native  country 
he  visited  the  universities  of  Wittenberg,  Jena, 
and  Helmstadt,  and  upon  his  retom  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Wexi6.  A 
sharp  letter,  breatiiing  a  bitter  and  perhaps  un- 
timely zeal,  drew  upon  hun,  in  1686,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  convention  of  bishops.  The 
quarrel,  however,  was  arranged,  partiy  throng 
tne  intercession  of  the  queen  and  PU^J  on  ac- 
count of  the  ample  apology  offered  by  Baa&nSb 
In  1647  he^  became  bishop  of  Wexid.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  theological  works,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  InvenUtrium  B> 
eleaia  Sveo-Oothorum  (1649). — ^Hia  son,  Johas 
Baaztos,  called  The  Younger,  bom  ia  Jonk6- 
ning,  Jidy  17,  1626,  and  died  in  Stockhc^ 
May  12, 1681,  was  successively  bishop  of  Wexid, 
bishop  of  Skara,  and  archbishop  of  Sweden. 
He  took  an  important  part  in  the  eodesiastical 
affairs  of  Sweden  in  his  day,  and  left  a  hi^ 
reputation  for  piety  and  learning. 

BABA,  a  Turkish  fanatic,  who,  in  the  year 
1260,  created  great  excitement  in  Turkey  by 
claiming  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  introducing 
himself  as  a  messenger  of  God.  He  gathered 
crowds  around  him,  wherever  he  went,  and 
made  a  number  of  proselytes,  with  whose  assist- 
ance he  laid  waste  Anatolia;  but  he  was  soon 
defeated,  and  his  sect  exterminated. 

BABA  ALI,  the  first  independent  dey  <^  Al- 
giers, died  in  1718.  He  kept  up  excelleat  rela- 
tions  with   foreign    powers,  especially  with 
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Britain,  InMmnoh  as  he  pnt  to  death  a  Hoor 
who  had  straok  the  British  consul. 

BABABEG,  SasHEB-BABiOjOr  Shbhsb-b-Ba- 
BEOy  a  fordfiea  dty  of  PersuL  in  the  proTince  of 
Eerman.  It  has  a  yery  fine  market-honse, 
which  stands  in  the  oentre  of  the  city,  and  eom- 
mnnioates,  hy  a  long  street,  with  each  of  the 
city  gates.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  depaty>goYemor, 
and  18  celebrated  for  its  frnit-gardens. 

BABADAGH,  a  town  of  Enropean  Torkey, 
in  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  on  Lake  Bassein. 
Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  salt,  and  in  fishing.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  its  mosques,  and  for 
an  aqueduct  2  or  8  miles  long.    Pop.  10,000. 

BABAROZY,  Anton,  a  Hungarian  parti- 
san of  Austria,  bom  at  Ofen,  Feb.  12,  1813. 
Although  he  was  for  a  moment  carried  away 
by  the  excitement  of  1848,  and  went  with  a 
deputation  to  Vienna,  to  ask  from  the  emperor 
the  pdvUege  of  an  independent  administration 
for  Hungary,  he  soon  returned  to  his  original 
fidelity.  In  1849  he  held  an  administrative  of- 
fice in  the  Austrian  army  under  Gen.  Haynau, 
and  eventually  he  was  appointed  chief  conunis- 
fiioner  of  civil  affiiirs  for  Hungary. 

BABBAGE,  Ohables,  an  Enriish  mathema- 
tician, bom  in  1790,  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge.  He  early  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
calculating  engine,  and  visited  the  workshops 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  machinery.  Part  of  the  results  of 
this  study  are  embodied  in  a  volume  called  the 
1^  {Economy  of  Manufactures,"  and  another  part 
in  a  calculating  engine,  which  was  commenced 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  but  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Babbage,  in  1821 .  In  12 
years  $85,000  had  been  spent  upon  this  engine, 
and  it  was  so  far  perfected  that  it  was  used  for 
calculating  raluable  tables,  among  them  an  ez- 
tennve  table  of  logarithms.  In  1884  he  com- 
menced the  design  of  another  and  far  more 
powerful  engine,  which  has  not  been  built. 
Mr.  Babbage  was  called  to  the  Lucasian  chair 
of  mathematics  at  Oambridge  in  1828,  and  held 
the  professorship  11  years.  Beside  the  work 
alreadv  mentioned,  he  has  published  a  remarka- 
ble coUection  of  religious  essays  under  the  title 
of  <^  The  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  and  sev- 
eral papers  on  the  state  of  science  in  England. 
He  has  also  written  on  geology. 

BABBITT'S  METAKa  soft  afloy  invented 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Babbitt  of  jBoston.  and  applied  to 
the  lining  of  boxes  for  axles  and  gudgeons,  with 
the  object  of  diminishing  the  friction,  abrasion, 
and  heat,  and  thus  producing  economy  in  oil. 
These  patent  boxes  are  extensively  in  use  in 
the  machinery  of  steamboats  and  locomotives 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  alloy  is 
prepared  as  follows:  to 4  lbs.  of  melted  copper 
12  lbs.  of  best  Banca  tin  are  gradually  added, 
then  8  lbs.  of  regulus  of  antimony,  and  then  12 
lbs.  more  of  tin,  the  heat  after  the  copper  is 
melted  to  be  kept  low— «t  a  dull  red.  A  littie 
powdered  charcoal  on  the  metal  protects  it  from 
oxidation.     This  alloy  is  oaUed  the  hardening. 


For  use  for  lining  1  lb.  of  it  is  melted  with  2 
lbs.  of  Banca  tin,  the  second  melting  being  more 
economical  than  to  melt  all  at  once.  The  box 
or  article  to  be  lined  is  cast  with  a  recess  for 
the  reception  of  the  soft  metal,  and  its  inner 
surface  is  tinned  over  to  cause  the  soft  metal  to 
cohere.  A  hole  is  drilled  through  the  side  of 
the  box,  through  which  the  alloy  is  poured  into 
its  interior. 

BABEL  (Heb.,  confusion),  in  Scriptural  his- 
tory, a  tower  recorded  to  have  been  commenced 
by  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah,  soon 
after  the  flood,  and  arrested  by  a  divine  inter- 
ference confusing  the  speech  of  the  workmen. 
This  tower,  with  all  pertaining  to  it,  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  owing  to  the  corraption  of 
traditions,  the  mutilation  of  manuscripts,  and 
the  decay  of  matter.  The  tower  of  Babel  claims 
to  be  the  first  monumental  work  of  the  post- 
diluvian world,  and  therefore,  according  to 
Christian  chronology,  carries  us  back  a  uttie 
more  than  4,000  years.  Modern  explorations, 
though  they  give  us  much  that  is  valuable  con- 
cerning the  ancient  dty  of  Babylon,  near  which 
the  tower  is  supposed  to  have  been,  have  done 
littie  to  lift  the  veil  from  Babel  itself.  Of  the 
form  and  size  of  this  structure  we  can  affirm 
littie  and  prove  less.  In  regard  to  form,  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  olfered  is  a  conjecture 
that  in  the  simpler  ages  of  architecture  the 
square  or  triangle  was  more  likely  to  have 
been  used  than  the  more  complicated  geomet- 
rical forms  for  the  base.  With  regard  to  the 
object  of  this  structure  many  speculations  have 
been  indulged — as  that  it  was  dedgned  as  a 
protection  from  another  deluge,  should  such 
an  event  occur,  or  that  it  was  to  centralize 
and  consolidate  the  human  family,  or  that  it 
was  a  fknciful  way  men  had  conceived  of  scaling 
the  battlements  of  heaven.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  plausible  explanation  of  the  objects  of 
these  buUders  which  has  received  less  attention. 
The  Scripture  says.  "Let  us  build  a  tower 
whose  top  mav  reach  unto  heaven."  Hebrew 
scholars  translate  this  ^  whose  top  may  repre- 
sent heaven."  If  we  have  the  location  of 
Babel  oorrectiy  determined,  it  was  in  the 
very  heart  of  Baal-worship,  from  which  has 
gone  out  a  religious  myth  more  persistent  and 
extensive  than  any  doctrine  or  tenet  of  any 
known  religion.  Ohronolof^cally,  it  was  the 
earliest  public  and  permanent  expression  of 
human  thought  after  the  flood,  and  a  thought 
which,  in  the  disastrous  termination  of  its 
attempted  embodiment,  was  disseminated  to 
the  4  quarters  of  the  globe.  Baal-worship  was 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  fire 
and  light,  those  forces  of  nature  which  so  q>on- 
taneo^y  challenge  the  reverence  of  the  un- 
sophisticated heart  The  name  of  this  tower 
has  been  etymologioally  derived  from  bab,  a 
ffate,  and  Baal,  or  Bel,  thus  rendering  it  "  the 
door  of  Baal."  Therefore  it  represented,  or 
stood  before,  the  hosts  of  heaven.  Samaria 
was,  in  later  days,  the  centre  of  Baal- worship, 
after  its  introdnction  among  the  Israelites.    The 
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prOT>het  lauah  says  in  denoondng  the  woe 
of  IsneL  *'  Shall  I  not  as  I  have  done  unto  Sama- 
ria and  her  idols,  so  do  to  Jernsalem  and  her 
idols  ?^'  And  then,  where  in  the  9th  verse  of 
the  chapter  we  read,  "Is  not  Calno  as  Garche- 
mish  ?  Is  not  Samaria  as  Damasoos?"  the  Sep- 
tnagint  renders,  '^Have  I  not  taken  the  region 
above  Babylon  and  Oharlam,  where  the  tower 
was  bniltf*  Now  so  dose  a  connection  in 
this  aUnsion  between  the  idols  of  Samaria  and 
Damascus  (which  were  the  idols  of  the  Baal- 
worship),  and  the  fiite  of  the  region  where  the 
tower  was  bniltj  would  seem  to  be  an  ezpressaon 
of  the  view  Isaiah  had  of  the  purposes  of  the 
tower— that  it  was  a  temple  for  Baal-worship. 
Oalmet  supposes  both  the  purpose  and  stmoture 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  If  the  worship  of  Baal  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  stmcture,  then  that  of  Ashtoreth 
was  assodAted  with  it,  and  then  the  resemblance 
to  the  pyramids  seems  still  more  complete,  for 
these  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  dual 
forces  of  productive  nature,  Osiris  and  Isis. 
And  if  the  Jupiter  and  Venus  of  the  Greek  and 
Boman  mythologies  and  the  Gad  and  Meni  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  OartJiaginians  be  taken  as 
expressions  of  the  same  religious  faith,  we  have 
a  universality  and  unity  to  this  conception  which 
must  have  had  Just  such  a  chronological  birth 
and  radiating  point  as  the  tower  of  Babel  fur- 
nlBhes.  The  tower  probably  gave  the  name  to 
the  dty  and  province — ^Babylon  and  Babyloma. 
Much  error  and  confusion  has  probably  sprung 
out  of  supposing  that  the  tower  of  Bdus  is  the 
same  as  Babel.  (See  Babtwv.) — ^A  legend 
similar  to  the  Hebrew  account  of  the  tower  of 
Babdwas  employed  by  the  Mexicans  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  temple  of  Oholula,  near 
the  modem  city  of  Puebla.  See  Humboldt's 
Vus8  des  Cordimres^  pp.  81,  82,  and  Prescott's 
"  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  880,  881. 

BABELMANDEB  (Arabic,  the  gate  of  tears}, 
the  strait  ]png  between  the  shores  of  Arabia 
and  Abyssmia,  and  nnitiuff  the  Bed  sea  with 
the  Indian  ocean.  Its  widtn,  at  the  narrowest 
point,  is  about  20  mUes.  It  contains  several 
small  islands,  the  largest  of  whidi,  Perim,  di- 
vides the  strait  into  2  channels^  and,  in  a  mili« 
tary  point  of  view,  commands  it.  This  island 
was  seized,  Feb.  1,  1857,  bv  the  British  durins 
the  Persian  war,  and  is  still  held  by  them.  Or 
the  2  channels^  we  eastern,  and  lesser,  is  chiefly 
used;  it  is  from  li  to  4  miles  in  breadth,  with 
a  depth  varying  firom  7  to  14  fathoms.  The 
western  channd  has  a  depth  of  180  fathoms. 
The  strait  takes  its  name  from  its  dangerous 
navigation. 

BABENHAUSEN,  until  1806  one  of  the 
880  separate  states  of  which  at  that  time  the 
G^erman  empire  consisted,  and  since  then  medi- 
atized and  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
province  of  Swabia.  It  lies  26  miles  south  of 
Ulm,  and  is  the  property  of  the  princes  Fugger ; 
area,  176  sqr.  miles ;  pop.  about  12,000. 

BABER,  or  Babba^  or  Baba.,  an  island 
about  20  miles  long  and  10  wide,  in  the  Indian 


archipdago,  in  the  same  latitode  with  Java, 
in  the  direct  line  between  Timor  and  Timor 
Laut.  The  island  is  mountainous  but  not  v^ 
elevated ;  the  soil  ib  fertile ;  wild  fowl  and  other 
game  abound,  and  the  adjacent  waters  fomiah 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fish.  There  are  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the 
island,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  respective 
sides  make  it  their  employment  to  kidnap  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  each  of  the  other, 
whom  they  either  sell  to  the  vessel  that  traffic 
to  the  ishmd,  or  enslave  them  on  the  solL  The 
Dutch  formerly  had  a  settlem^it  on  the  island, 
but  it  is  abandoned. 

BABER,  or  Baboub,  Zahib  xd  dih  Moham- 
iCBO,  Mogul  emperor,  bom  Feb.  14:,  1488,  died 
Dec.  26, 1680.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Tamerlan<^  and  his  £ather  was  sultan  of 
Eliokan,  a  Tartar  kingdom  on  the  Jazartea. 
On  his  father's  death,  which  happened  when 
he  was  12  years  old,  ue  kingdom  was  seized 
by  his  unde,  the  sultan  of  Samarcand,  but 
Baber  opposed  him,  and  succeeded  in  main- 
taining ms  rights.  Baber's  early  life  was  a 
succession  of  wars  with  his  ndghbors,  although 
the  conquest  of  his  paternal  domains  by  an- 
other chief  determined  his  fftte.  He  was 
obliged  to  fly,  and  went  to  Ehorassan  with  800 
followers,  where  he  sought  aadstanoe  from  the 
sultan,  which  was  refuse:  a  nnmbw  of  Mon- 
gols, however  joined  his  standard,  and  Baber 
marched  on  Oabool  in  Afehanistan,  which  he 
captured  in  1604.  In  the  following  year,  hav- 
ing divided  the  conquered  territory  among  his 
followers,  he  determined  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Afghan  empire  in  Hindostan;  and 
he  accordingly  made  an  irruption  into  the  Pun- 
jaub  and  plundered  Kohat.  On  this  occasion 
ne  did  not  croas  the  Indus,  but  returned  by 
Ghuznee  to  OabooL  In  1606  he  became  in- 
volved in  dissensions  in  Ehorassan  by  the  death 
of  the  sultan,  and  for  many  years  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  attempts  to  recover  his  paternal 
pjossession,  and  was  obliged  to  defer  his  inten- 
tions against  India.  At  length,  in  1619,  he 
again  descended  into  EQndostan,  and  crossed 
the  Indus,  and,  having  conquered  some  towns 
in  the  Pui\]aub,  he  placed  garrisons  in  them 
and  retired.  In  1624  he  advanced  to  Lahore, 
which  he  captured  and  burnt  In  1626  he  ad- 
vanced south  to  Paniput,  about  60  miles  firom 
Delhi,  on  whose  battle-fidd  the  destiny  of 
India  had  been  more  than  once  decided.  Here 
he  encountered  the  troops  of  Sultan  Ibrahim 
Lodi,  the  A4;han  sovereign  of  Delhi,  and  com- 

Eletely  vanquished  him,  April  21, 1626.  Baber^ 
eutenants  at  once  occupied  Delhi  and  Agra, 
while  his  son,  Humay  oun,  routed  another  A^^^ 
army,  and  Baber  himself  had  leisure  to  march 
south  against  the  Hindoos.  He  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  Bana  Sanka,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Hindoo  princes.  Now  that  oppcNsition  was 
at  an  end,  Baber  occupied  himself  in  consol- 
idating his  extensive  dominions.  He  made 
roads  with  stations  for  travellers;  direoted  the 
land  to  be  measured  with  a  view  to  equable 
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taxation ;  planted  gardena  and  introdnoed  fruit 
trees;  ana  established  a  line  of  post-houses 
from  Agra  to  GabooL  He  wrote  his  autobiog- 
raphy, which  is  Taluable  to  the  student  of  Hin- 
doo history.  He  was  sucoeeded  by  his  son  Ha- 
mayouD. 

BABEUF,  FsAvgois  Nokl,  called  Gains 
Gracchus,  a  French  publicist  and  promoter  of 
the  doctrines  of  communism,  especially  known 
by  the  conspiracy  which  he  plotted  against  the 
directory,  lorn  at  St.  Quentm,  in  1764,  guillo- 
tined at  Yenddmei  May  27,  1797.  He  first 
led  an  obscure  life,  oeinff  an  assistant  suryeyor 
in  a  small  town  of  the  department  of  Somme ; 
he  then  published  a  book  called  Cadastre  Per- 
pitusl,  expounding  a  new  system  for  the  re^ 
tration  of  lands.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  was  tried  for  the  startling  doctrines 
he  maintained  in  a  provincial  Journal,  but 
was  acquitted.  He  was  then  appointed  ad- 
nunistrator  of  the  dei»rtment  of  Somme,  but 
almost  immediately  dismissed  from  that  poet, 
when  he  repaired  to  Paris.  Gharged  with  being 
a  counterfeiter,  he  was  arraigned  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  again 
acquitted.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  July.  1794, 
where  be  established  a  Journal,  Le  Trwun  du 
Peuple  ou  le  dS/erueur  de  la  libertS  de  la  Fregse^ 
in  which  he  appeared  at  once  as  a  reformer. 
He  wrote  an  ardde  with  this  maxim  of  Bous- 
Beau  as  its  motto,  Lehitdela  weieU  eat  le  hon- 
heur  eommunj  and  with  the  assumed  signature 
of  Giuns  Gracchus.  This  he  followed  up,  by 
advocating  the  idea  of  absolute  equality  in  his 
paper,  and  at  the  same  time  orffamzing  a  politi- 
cal society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  diffuse 
the  new  system,  while  resisting  the  reactionary 
tendency  of  the  directory.  This  society,  known 
as  the  Club  du  FanthSarLrnxm  acquired  im- 
portance and  alarmed  the  directory.  Babeufs 
doctrines  were  gaining  ground  eveir  day,  and 
his  disciples,  now  designated  under  the  name  of 
BabouYistefl)  wwe  active  in  circnlatinff  not  only 
the  Tribun  du  Peuple^  but  the  pamphtots  wMdfi 
their  master  and  his  principal  adherents  occa- 
sionally published.  Ab  early  as  the  beginning 
of  1796,  the  Babonvistes  were  looked  on  as  s?* 
formidable  by  the  directory,  that,  on  Feb.  26, 
they  suppressed  the  club ;  but  this  measure  only 
gave  new  impetus  to  the  party.  In  Mardi  fol- 
lowing, a  secret  committee  was  organised,  to 
give  directions  to  all  the  members;  and  in 
April,  Le  Mani/eete  dee  Egaux^  a  bold  exposition 
of  the  whole  theory,  was  disseminated  among 
the  people  of  Paris.  ^'  We  not  only  want  equal- 
ity as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  men^s 
aod  citizens'  rights,*'  said  the  manifesto  **  we 
want  it  also  among  us,  in  our  homes.  Let  all 
arts  pmah,  if  necessary,  provided  true  equality 
be  maintained.  .  •  .  Agrarian  law,  or  the 
divinon  of  lands,  has  been  the  spontaneous  wish 
of  undisciplined  soldiers  or  semi-barbarous  tribes 
moved  by  instinct  rather  than  reason ;  we  aim 
at  something  more  sublime  and  more  Just,  the 
common  weal  or  the  community  of  wealth. 
No  more  individual  ownership  of  the  ecurth; 


for  the  earth  belongs  to  no  one.  We  claim  the 
common  ei^oyment  of  its  fruits ;  for  these  fruits 
belong  to  every  one.  We  declare  that  we  can- 
not any  longer  tolerate  that  the  immense  mor 
Jority  of  men  should  labor  and  sweat  in  the 
service  and  at  the  discretion  of  a  very  small 
minority ;  for  too  great  a  lengtii  of  time,  less 
than  1,000,000  of  individuals  have  had  the  dis- 
posal of  what  belongs  to  more  than  20,000,000 
of  their  fellow-beings,  of  their  peers.  .  .  . 
Henceforth  there  must  be  no  differences  between 
men  except  those  of  sex  and  age.  Nearly  all 
have  the  same  qualifications,  the  same  wants ; 
therefore  let  them  have  the  same  education,  the 
same  support  We  are  satisfied  with  a  single 
sun  and  a  single  atmosphere  for  all ;  why  should 
not  the  same  portion  and  quantity  of  food  be 
sufficient  for  every  one  ?"  This  manifesto  was 
but  an  introduction  to  the  plan  of  Babenf,  who 
aimed  to  organize  society  as  a  community  ruled 
by  a  supreme  despotic  power.  The  individual 
was  to  De  absorbed  in  tne  abstract  being  called 
the  state.  He  held  that  the  individus^  taken 
in  itself^  is  a  nonentity,  the  state  is  all;  alone 
having  existence,  and  alone  guiding  each  of 
its  members,  soul  and  body.  According  to 
Babenf  man  is  but  a  sort  of  mechanism,  an  au- 
tomaton which  moves  geometrically,  and  the 
decay  of  which  must  be  prevented  if  we  desire 
to  prolong  its  life.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
provide  each  person  with  "  a  healthy  dwelling 
place,  commodious  and  neatly  furnished ;  linen 
or  woollen  garments  fit  for  work  and  rest,  and 
conformable  to  the  national  costume ;  washing, 
light,  and  fuel ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  in 
bread,  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  butter  or  oil ; 
wine  or  other  beverage,  such  as  may  be  used  in 
various  countries;  vegetables,  fruit,  condiments, 
and  other  things,  the  union  of  which  secures  a 
moderate  and  sober  comfort."  Is  not  this  all, 
asked  Babeuf^  that  is  wanted  for  the  sustenance 
of  physical  life  ?  As  for  intellectual  nourishment, 
it  is  but  a  useless  superfluity ;  the  automaton  man 
who  governs  himself  may  easily  dispense  with  it. 
Thus  Babeuf  decreed:  ^^No  philosophy,  no  the- 
ology, no  poetry,  no  romance,  no  painting,  no 
sculpture,  no  engraving,  except  by  way  of  re- 
laxation. Let  whoever  wishes  be  an  artist,  on 
condition  that  he  returns  to  husbandry  when 
wanted,  and  gives  up  the  pencil  or  the  chisel  for 
the  plough."  As  a  consequence  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, education  must  be  common  and  equal ; 
males  and  females,  however,  being  educated  in 
separate  institutions.  No  great  centre  of  popu- 
lation, no  cities,  or  at  least  few  of  them ;  no 
palaces,  but  commodious  and  uniform  houses  for 
all ;  garments  to  be  of  diffisrent  colors,  according 
to  age,  sex,  and  occupation,  but,  with  this  ex- 
ception, uniform.  All  these  regulations  were 
to  be  observed  to  the  letter,  as  Babeuf  did  not 
forget  to  bind  his  adherents  by  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  his  system :  *^No  one,"  he  eiyoins,  '^  will  be 
allowed  to  utter  opinions  contrary  to  the  sacred 
dogmas  of  equality.  Before  being  entered  on 
^e  roll  of  citizenship,  every  one  must  neces- 
sarily make  a  public  avowal  of  the  communistio 
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creed."  AH  these  doctrines  were  preached 
among  the  people,  in  connection  with  political 
opinions  which  stUl  kept  their  hold  on  a  nnm- 
her  of  men,  who  regretted  the  energetic  system 
of  the  convention,  and  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  hy  the  directory. 
Their  watchword  was  to  he  **  The  constitation 
of  1793,  liberty,  equality,  common  fortune,  and 
the  death  of  the  nsorpers.'*  By  skilfol  mana^ 
ment,  the  BabonTistes  succeeded  in  securing 
the  sssistance  of  many  citizens ;  they  were  be- 
side upheld  by  several  deputies  in  the  two 
legislative  assemblies,  Drouet  among  them,  the 
same  who  had  arrested  King  Louis  XVI.  at 
Yarennes.  They  proceeded  with  great  secrecy, 
so  that  a  mass  of  men  unknown  to  each  other 
were  to  act  in  concert  at  the  appointed  time; 
they  had^  moreover,  brought  over  to  their  cause 
some  officers  of  tlie  army  of  Paris,  then  en- 
camped in  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  and  they  be- 
lieved they  could  depend  on  several  regiments, 
while  they  were  confident  that,  as  soon  as  the 
undertaking  was  in  a  fiiir  way  of  success,  the 


hog^  or  mole;  onaMoH^  pig,  literally  child 
hog.  The  name  has  been  given  to  a  large 
number  of  islands  which  abound  in  wild 
hogs,  throughout  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
wateo^  a  fiict  attesting  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  extensive  navigation  of  the  Malay  race. 
The  most  considerable  thus  named  is  a  group 
on  the  west  coast  ol  Sumatra,  the  chief  of 
which,  Simalu,  or  Bashful  island,  lying  between 
lat  S^*  4fy  and  S^"  N.,  has  an  area  of  676  sq. 
m.,  and  is  surrounded  by  16  islets,  which  have 
a  united  area  of  about  80  sq.  m.  They  are  in- 
habited by  a  semi-barbarous,  yet  simple  and  in- 
offensive race,  called,  by  the  Malays,  Msros  and 
Maruwi,  and  numbering  about  6,000  souls  upon 
the  main  island.  Afewbufialoes,andcocoanuts, 
and  coooanut  oil,  are  the  only  exports  of  the 
group. — Another  group  of  this  name,  4  unim- 
portant islets  in  the  Rhio-Iingga  Archipelsgo, 
lat  22'  N.,  long.  lOi^"  17'  £. ;  a  smaU  island  of 
this  name,  8  m.  south  of  Great  Oarimon,  straits 
of  Malacca ;  another  8  miles  west  of  Oeram ;  an- 
other, one  of  Aroe  group,  lat.  6^  66'  S. ;  another 


workmen  of  the  suburbs  would  also  come  to  in  lat  1^  48'  N.,  long.  97°  28'  £. ;  another  on 

their  assistance.    The  plan  for  attack  had  been  east  coastofJohor.  Malay  Pen.,  lat  2^  42'  N.; 

shrewdly  devised:  the  sections  of  the  12  wards  another  between  Ombav  and  Wetta,  lat  8^  6' 

"  meously  in  three  8. ;  another,  lat  6^  48'  B..  long.  106"*  20'  E. 


of  Paris  were  to  march  simultaneously ; 
bodies  against  the  palace  of  the  directory,  that 
of  the  military  commander  and  the  hall  of  the 
legisdative  assembly.  At  the  same  moment, 
detached  bodies  were  to  seize  on  the  gates  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  various  places  where 
arms  were  kept.  All  was  in  readiness,  and  the 
secret  committee  were  deliberating  on  the 
proper  moment  for  taking  up  arms,  when  sud- 
denly they  were  all  at  once  arrested  by  order  of 
the  directory,  who  had  received  warning  from 
an  officer  at  the  camp  of  Grenelle,  and  were 
aware  of  all  their  movements.  Babeuf  himself^ 
who  had  remained  with  Buonarotti  to  prepare 
the  manifestoes  which  were  to  give  impuL&e  to 
the  insurrection,  was  taken  by  the  police.  The 
conspirators,  66  in  number,  were  arraigned  be- 
fore the  high  court  at  yend6me.  Babeuf  de- 
fended himself  like  a  man  confident  of  the 


Babi  19  changed  to  habui  m  the  Philippines; 
it  is  bam  on  the  coast  of  Java;  havoi  with  the 
Kayans,  the  chief  of  the  Payaks  of  Borneo; 
Idboi  among  the  Lampungs ;  hat  in  the  island 
of  Qtehj ;  bain  in  the  island  of  Waygin ;  badul 
among  the  Sundese  of  Java ;  baU  in  the  islands 
east  of  Java ;  tDam  in  the  island  of  Floris  or 
£nde ;  /ahi  in  Timor,  east  of  the  latter  island. 
And  as  we  proceed  eastward,  at  the  most  remote 

Soints  of  Malay  intercourse  in  the  Pacific,  we 
nd  the  word  changed  to  btiaha  in  the  Tonga, 
bai  in  the  Yanikoro,  while  it  is  almost  lost  in 
the  jnida  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 

BABINET,  Jaoques,  a  French  savant,  bom 
at  Lusignan,  Mardi  5,  1794.  He  abandoned 
tiie  profession  of  law,  which  had  long  descended 
in  his  fEunily  from  father  to  son,  for  the  pursuits 
of  science.    He  studied  in  the  best  schools  of 


goodness  of  his  cause ;  but  the  ftiU  discussion  of  prance,  and  during  the  military  commotions  of 

his  principles  was  not  permitted.    Although  the  1814,  served  as  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  ar- 

evidence  adduced  against  him  was  very  weak,  tillery.     After   the   restoration,    he    became 

the  jury  would   scarcely  hear   his   defence,  professor  of  physics  in  the  coll^  of  St  Louis 

andonMay26,  l797(6thPrairialYeary.),  Ba-  m  Paris,  and  m  connection  with  Arago  and 

benf  and  Dartiie  were  sentenced  to  death;  7  Fresnel  zealouslv  devoted  himself  to  thestady 

others,  Buonarotti  among  them,  to  transports-  of  meteorological  and  mineralogicfd  <^tic8 ;  and 


tion;  the  other  66  were  acquitted.  On  the 
hearing  of  their  oondenmation,  Babeuf  and 
Darthe  stabbed  themselves,  in  presence  of  their 
JudgeiS  but  not  to  death,  and  they  were  borne 
still  alive  and  bleeding  to  the  scaffold,  as  Barbfr- 
roux  and  Bobe^ierre  had  been  before  them. 
Beside  his  journal  and  his  OadaUre  Perpetuelf 
Babeuf  published  Du  wsteme  de  dipofnuatian^ 
<m  lavie  et  lei  crimes  as  Carrier ,  which  is  the 
most  impartial  history  of  that  redoubtable 
commissary  of  the  convention. 

BABI,  the  generic  term  for  hog  in  the  Malay 
language;  as  bcM-utany  wild  hog;  babirrusa^ 
babirusa  aljktrus^  hog  deer ;  bdbi-tanah^  earth 


the  archives  of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  of 
the  Philomathic  society  contain  many  valuable 
memoirs  by  him,  upon  this  branch  of  science, 
and  also  upon  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  theory 
of  heat,  and  tiie  measure  of  chemical  forces. 
An  ingenious  mechanician,  he  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  the  pneumatic 
machine,  and  of  atmometers,  hygrometers^  and 
goniometers. 

BABINGTON,  AnTHOisrY,  an  English  conspir- 
ator in  behalf  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  behead- 
ed Sept  20, 1686,  was  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
and  opulent  family,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Babington  of  Dethiok  house,  in  the  county  of 
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Derby,  England.  This  bnindh  of  the  Babington 
family  was  Catholic,  and  smarted  under  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  members  of  that  com* 
munion  were  exposed  in  the  dajs  of  Elizabeth. 
When  hardly  20  years  of  age,  Anthony  became 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  zealous  and  enthuuastic 
youths^  who  had  associated  together  to  promote 
the  Catholic  cause.  In  course  of  time,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Mary  forced  her  to  flee  to  England 
as  a  suppUant)  where,  instead  of  being  treated 
as  a  guest,  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  a 
criminaL  The  place  of  her  captivity  was  not 
distant  from  Detnick  house.  Her  romantic  his- 
tory, her  &scinating  beauty,  her  religion,  her 
Bofferinffa,  all  combined  to  render  her  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest  to  Babiuffton  and  his  asso- 
datea,  and  to  raise  their  feehnss  in  her  behalf 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  sympathy  and  devotion. 
They  determined  to  rescue  Mary  from  her  pris- 
on, but,  while  they  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  their  scheme,  a  traitor  among  them  commu- 
nicated daily  to  Walsingham  all  thdr  plans  and 
prooeedin^s.  When  the  secretary  had  obtained 
every  detcol,  he  issued  his  warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  tlie  whole  band.  The  greater  number  of 
them  were  seized  instantly.  Babington,  dis- 
guised as  a  peasant,  eluded  his  pursuers,  though 
but  for  a  short  time.  When  brought  to  trial  he 
did  not  deny  the  crime,  but  so  &r  as  the  plot 
related  to  the  liberation  of  Mary,  he  gloried  in 
it;  and  so  fu* as  it  concerned  the  assassination 
of  EUsabeth,  he  approved  it.  It  was  no  crime 
in  his  estimation  to  take  the  life  of  a  sovereign 
who  had  stript  him  and  his  brethren  of  all  their 
political  rights,  and  reduced  them  to  the  condi- 
tioa  of  helots  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  His 
fellow-conspirators,  to  the  number  of  18,  were 
tried,  sentenced,  and  executed  some  with  him, 
and  some  on  the  day  following.  Babington  was 
married,  but  had  no  children. 

BABINGTON,  Williaji,  an  English  physi- 
cian, bom  near  Coleraine,  in  Ireland,  June,  1756, 
died  May  29, 1833.  As  a  physician  his  talents, 
were  of  the  highest  order,  while  as  a  man  of 
science  he  was  eminent  in  chemistry,  botany, 
and  geology.  To  him  is  mainly  due  tiiie  forma- 
tion of  the  geolo^cal  society  in  1810.  He  pub- 
lished a  ^stematic  arrangement  of  minerals 
(London,  17951  and  a  new  system  of  mineral- 
ogy (1799). 

B ABO,  Joseph  Maell  ton,  a  German  drama- 
tist, bom  at  Ehrenbreitstein,  Jan.  14, 1756,  died 
Feb.  6,  1822.  His  best  work  h  Otto  von  Wit- 
UUbcucK^  which  is,  after  Goethe^s  Oo^tz  ton 
Berliehingeny  the  best  historical  tragedy  on  the 
GetTBansti^ 

BABO,  LucBEBT  TON,  a  German  practical 
and  scientific  agriculturist,  born  at  Mannheim 
in  1790.  He  has  written  especially  on  the  na* 
ture  and  culture  of  the  Tine. 

BABOIS,  MABOtnEBrrx  Viotoibx,  a  French 
poetess,  bom  at  Yersulles,  Oct  8, 1760,  died  at 
^aris,  March  8, 1839,  began  to  write  at  the  age 
of  80,  on  occasion  of  the  loss  of  a  beloTcd 
danghter.  Her  *^  Maternal  Elegies^'  first  ap- 
peared in  1805.    They  ard  tender  and  sad,  and 


the  Tersifioation  Tery  sweet  Their  success 
afterward  led  her  to  publish  her  "National 
Elegies,"  and,  just  before  her  death,  a  poem  of 
a  more  profound  character  on  human  life. 

BABOO,  a  title  in  Hindostan,  equivalent  to 
the  English  "Mr.,'^  and  usually  applied  to  na- 
tive gentlemen  oSf  wealth,  education,  and  in- 
fluence—as the  Baboo  Mutty  Loll  Seal,  the 
Baboo  Dwarkanath  Tagore.  The  Baboos  are 
distingmshed  by  their  generosity,  hospitality, 
public  spirit^  and  fiimily  pride,  by  their  liber* 
ality  in  religion,  politics,  and  social  intercourse, 
and  their  *' progressive"  tendencies.  Most  of 
them  take  an  active  part  in  commercial  affairs, 
and  thus  larsely  add  to  their  considerable  in- 
heritances. Among  them  are  to  be  found  all 
men  of  mark  in  the  merchant  caste — ^the  ban- 
yans, or  bankers,  and  confidential  brokers— men 
of  large  and  ready  capital,  whose  means,  for 
the  most  part,  constitute  the  Immediate  re- 
sources of  the  foreign  trade.  Of  such  was  the 
Baboo  Ashootas  Dey,  who  died  in  1855 ;  and 
of  such  are  the  Baboos  Ealidas  and  Bfljinda 
Dutt,  and  several  of  the  Mullick  fiimily.  It  is 
among  the  Baboos  of  Calcutta  that  the  "  Young 
Bengal"  party,  an  influential  class  of  social, 
religious,  and  political  liberals,  flnds  its  most 
active  adherents.  These  mingle  continually  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  sahibs,  or  Europeans 
of  good  standing,  j^artake  of  their  ideas,  and 
gpttefully  court  their  applause,  which  is  at  all 
times  the  Baboons  sufficing  motive  for  acts  of 
muniflcent  liberality  in  the  endowment  of 
works  of  public  utility,  whether  in  the  cause  of 
education,  charitr,  or  internal  improvements. 
The  Baboo  Dwarkanath  Tagore  was  the  found- 
er of  an  asylum  for  blind  natives,  and  the  gen- 
erous patron  of  every  charitable  institution  in 
Calcutta ;  and  the  Baboo  Mutty  Loll  Seal  made 

C'  ^c  proffer  of  a  dowry  of  1,000  rupees  to  the 
Hindoo  widow  who  shomd  have  the  cour- 
age to  break  through  the  ancient  prejudices  of 
caste,  and  marry  a  second  time.  The  Baboo 
Aidiootas  Dey  was  widely  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican banker;  and  the  Baboos  Ealidas  and 
Bi^inda  Dutt  are  honored  with  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  American  houses  in  the  East 
India  trade.  Bijinda,  the  younger  of  the 
brothers^  is  a  man  of  polite  education  and  lite- 
rary tastes,  bende  having  good  practical  knowl- 
edge of  medicine.  The  fi'ee-tiiinking  notions 
of  the  ''Young  Bengal "  Baboos  have  led  many 
of  them  into  confirmed  infidelity :  and  only  the 
legal  disabilities  attaching  to  inningements  of 
caste— not  to  speak  of  the  grave  inconveniences^ 
in  a  social  point  of  view— induce  these  to  keep 
up  a  pretence  which,  at  heart,  they  scorn. 
Tne  Baboos  entertain  tiieir  foreign  friends  in  a 
spirit  of  ostentatious  rivalry,  and  there  is  al- 
ways a  fiuniliar  attendance  of  Europeans  at 
their  extravagant  festiTsls.  Their  garden- 
houses  are  farnished  with  much  splendor,  and 
adorned  witii  imported  cabinets,  pictures,  and 
statues,  without  regard  to  oosl^  though  with 
but  little  discrimination ;  in  feict,  the  taste  of 
the  wealthy  European  is  the  pattern  to  the 
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ambition  of  the  modem  Baboo.  What  Ifijor 
Bleeman,  the  sappresBor  of  Thiu^ee,  said  of 
the  people  of  India  at  large,  applies  with  par- 
ticalar  foroe  to  the  Baboos  of  the  presidencies : 
^I^  by  the  term  ^pnblio  spirit^'  be  meant  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  indiyidoals  to  sacri- 
fice their  own  enjoyments,  or  their  own  means 
of  enjoyment)  for  the  common  good,  there  is 
perhi^  no  people  in  the  world  among  whom 
It  abomids  so  mnch  as  the  people  of  India.*^ 
In  8  years  the  Baboos  of  the  north-west  proT- 
inces  contrlbnted  936,696  mpees  to  the  erection 
bf  wellfl)  tanks,  bridges,  and  canals.  One  na- 
tive gentleman  at  fwndcabad  built  a  bridge 
at  the  cost  of  70,000  rapees.  Up  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  of  1867,  the  Baboos 
manifested,  in  a  substantial  manner,  their  in- 
terest in  the  application  to  India  of  railroads 
and  electric  telemphs. 

BABOON,  a  division  of  the  monkeys  of  the 
old  world,  belonging  to  the  genus  cynocephahu 
of  Guvier.  This  genus  is  characterized  by  the 
poffltion  of  the  nostrils  at  the  very  end  of  the 
muzzle,  which  is  lengthened  and  truncated; 
the  teeth  iKre  82  in  number,  as  in  man,  but  the 
canines  are  remarkably  strong,  and  the  last 
lower  molar  has  a  fifth  point ;  the  ridges  over 
the  eyes  are  veiy  distinct,  and  the  occipital 
crest  for  the  origin  of  the  powerful  muscles  of 
the  skull  and  jaws  is  as  large  in  proportion  as 
in  the  true  eamivora;  the  &ce  is  lengthened, 
giving  the  appearance  of  that  of  a  dog,  whence 
the  generic  name,  and  in  the  adult  is  marked 
with  longitudinal  furrows.  All  the  species 
have  cheek  pouches  and  callosities.  The  ba- 
boons are  among  the  largest  of  the  guadrumana^ 
and  their  strength  is  enormous;  their  disposi- 
tion is  fierce  and  malignant,  and  tiieir  habits 
are  of  the  most  degraded  and  dicKUsting  chm*- 
acter ;  they  hardly  possess  a  good  quality,  and 
are  almost  always  rebellious  in  confinement  and 
dangerous  when  at  liberty.  They  are  semi- 
terrestrial  ;  from  the  nearly  equal  length  of  the 
fore  and  nind  limbs,  thev  run  weU  on  the 
ground,  and  are  also  excellent  climbers ;  their 
anterior  extremities  are  remarkably  powerful: 
their  dispositions  are  exceedingly  fickle,  and 
they  pass  on  the  slightest  provocation  from  a 
pleased  condition  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage ;  in 
a  wild  state  they  are  very  cunning,  and  when 
attacked  are  most  dangerous  enemies;  when 
trained  from  their  youui,  they  exhibit  a  con- 
B&derable  degree  of  docility ;  but  they  can  never 
be  trusted.  Their  native  country  is  Africa ; 
their  food  is  principally  vegetable,  consisting 
of  frmta,  roots,  and  the  tender  twigs  of  plants : 
occasionally  e^  and  young  birds  are  devoured 
by  them ;  in  a  state  of  captivity  they  wiU  eat 
almost  any  thing— with  their  great  strength 
and  fierce  dispositions,  it  is  fortunate  for  man 
that  they  are  not  carnivorous ;  if  thev  were, 
their  canines  would  make  them  more  rormida- 
ble  than  the  lion  and  the  tiger.  In  some  spe- 
cies the  colors  are  bright,  and  the  frir  long  and 
fine,  forming  a  kind  of  mane  on  the  upper 
parts.     They  are   generally  divided   into   2 


groups:  the  baboons  proper,  with  long  tails,  1})e 
genus  eynoeiphahu  of  On  vier  •  and  the  mandril}^ 
with  short  tiuls,  of  which  Brisson  has  made  the 
genus  papio.  There  are  6  well-marked  species : 
1.  The  cnacma,  or  pig-ftced  baboon  ((7.  pma- 
riusy  Desm.)  is  a  native  of  Africa,  in  tiie  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope.  The  color 
is  greenish  or  grayish-black  alx>ve,  palest  on 
the  flanks  and  fore  part  of  the  shoulders;  the 
hair  on  the  neck  of  the  male  adult  is  long,  in 
the  form  of  a  mane^  whence  Geoffroy's  specific 
name  of  cmnatus;  the  fsce  and  extremities  are 
violet  black,  paler  round  the  eyes;  the  upper 
eyelids  are  nearly  white;  the  tail  is  long  and 
tufted.  This  animal  is  exceedingly  ferocious, 
even  when  brought  up  from  youth  iu  captivity ; 
in  its  native  haunts  it  hunts  greedily  afbar 
scorpions,  which  it  devours  alive  hi  great  quan- 
tities, having  first,  with  exceeding  qnidmes^ 
broken  off  ttie  end  of  the  tail  containing  the 
sting,  n.  The  dog-faced  baboon  (C)l  hafnaSryai 
linn.),  an  allied  species,  inhabits  Africa,  and 
the  borders  of  the  Persian  golf  in  Arabia. 
The  color  is  blackish-gray,  tinned  with  broo; 
the  hair  on  the  fore  parts  is  very  long  and 
shaggy;  the  face  is  flesh  colored;  the  females 
and  young  have  short  muzzles,  of  a  bltush 
color.  It  is  equally  fierce  and  dangerous  with 
the  preceding,  of  which  by  some  authors  it  is 
oonffldered  a  variety,  m.  The  Guinea  baboon 
(0.  papio,  Desm.)  inhabits  the  coast  of  Gninea. 
The  color  is  brown  above,  paler  beneath ;  the 
cheeks  are  yellowish;  the  fkce,  ears,  and 
hands  are  black;  the  nasal  cartilage  exceeds 
the  jaws  in  length;  ^<&  upper  eyelids  are 
white.  In  the  young  the  mnzde  is  shorter  than 
in  the  adult,  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  species. 
This  animal  is  of  large  size,  and  very  fierce. 
rV.  The  littie  baboon  j[(7.  labuin,  F.  Cnvier) 
is  supposed  by  its  describer  to  be  one  of  the 
qua^Timana  adored  by  the  E^^tians,  and  fre- 
quentiy  seen  among  their  hieroglyplucs,  and  is 
probably  the  Hmia  eyiioeephdltu  of  Linnsoa. 
It  inhabits  northern  Africa.  The  color  of  the 
male  is  a  uniform  yellowish  green  above,  paler 
beneath;  the  &oe  is  livid ;  the  nasal  cartila^ 
is  not  longer  than  the  upper  Jaw;  tiie  tul, 
though  raued  at  its  origiiL  is  of  considerable 
lengtii,  reaching  below  the  hams.  The  next  2 
species,  forming  the  genua  jMpio  of  Brisson, 
have  the  tail  very  short  (almost  a  tnberde), 
very  largo  ischiatic  callosities,  a  more  elongal* 
ed  muzzle  armed  with  formidable  teeth,  a 
greater  size,  and  the  most  fierce  and  diagnsting 
characters  of  the  baboon  tribe.  Y.  The 
ribbed-nose  baboon  (O.  mormon,  Desm^  or  C» 
maimon^  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  the  Africa 
Gold  and  Guinea  coasts,  and  is  not  unoommon 
in  menageries.  The  colors  of  the  adult  are 
rich,  and  then*  effect  is  increased  by  the  bla^ 
red,  and  purplish  tints  of  the  fiice,  nose,  and 
naked  parts  of  the  skin;  in  the  jonog 
the  for  is  of  a  uniform  tawny  green,  paler 
beneath,  and  yellowish  on  the  cheeks;  w 
the  adult  male,  the  color  is  olive-brown, 
mixed  with  gray  above,  and  white  beneath, 
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with  a  jeUow  beard,  and  the  fbrrowed  muz- 
de  of  a  livid  blue,  with  a  bright  red  noee 
and  doll  flesh-colored  lips;  in  the  young  the 
furrows  do  not  appear,  and  the  tints  of  the 
naked  parts,  as  in  the  females,  are  less  vivid. 
This  species  is  usually  called  the  mandrill,  one 
of  which  was  so  well  known  in  London  about  20 
years  ago,  under  the  name  of  ''happy  Jerry." 
This  anima],  though  gentle  to  his  keepers,  was 
easily  exasperated  by  strangers.  He  was  exces- 
sively fond  of  gin  and  water,  and  apparently  so 
of  smoking  tobacco;  he  obeyed  his  master's 
orders  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  composure ; 
his  strength  was  enormous,  equal  to  that  of  two 
men ;  his  principal  food  was  vegetables,  which 
he  preferred  cooked,  though  he  was  also  fond 
of  cooked  meats.  The  mandrill  recedes  much 
in  form  from  the  typical  quadrumana,  and  ap- 
proaches the  carnivora  in  its  structure,  instincts, 
and  appetites;  it  has  been  known  to  tear  to 
pieces  and  devour  living  prey,  with  the  ferocity 
o(a  tiger,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
any  thing  in  a  brute  form  more  repulsive  and 
degraded  than  the  appearance  of  this  species. 
YL  The  drill  ({7.  leueophcnu^  F.  Guv.),  also  a  na- 
tive of  Africa,  is  nearly  as  fierce  and  powerful  as 
the  mandrill.  The  color  above  is  greenish  brown, 
tinged  with  gray,  beneath  white ;  the  face  is  a 
uniform  dull  bla<^  and  the  muzzle  has  no  Ar- 
rows; the  under  lip  is  red — ^the  females  are 
smaller  in  size,  and  of  a  duller  color.  Other 
baboons  are  described,  but  not  with  sufficient 
exactness  and  authority  to  admit  of  a  general 
recognition.  Some  species  of  the  genus  tnaea- 
^  eus,  inhabiting  India  and  its  archipelago^  have 
*  been  incorrectly  termed  baboons ;  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  M,  nlenu^  Geoff. ;  M.  rhems, 
GeofL ;  M.  nemeitrinus.  QeofL ;  and  M,  niger^ 
Desm.  These,  with  others,  are  intermediate 
between  the  guenons  and  tne  baboons,  and  in 
some  respects  resemble  the  true  eynoeephali, 

BABBIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  writer^  who 
made  a  collection  of  Maopian.  fables,  which  he 
altered  into  choliambics.  He  probably  lived 
shortlj  before  the  Augustan  ace.  little  was 
known  of  his  works  until  M.  Minas  found  a 
manuscript  copy  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Athos, 
containing  123  fables,  which  he  transcribed, 
and  published  at  Paris  in  1844. 

BABUYANES  (Tegala,  hdbuyan,  hog's  abode, 
derived  from  the  Malay  language),  a  name  given 
to  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  and  islets,  18  in 
number,  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  Phil- 
ippine archipelago.  The  duef  of  the  group  is 
Oalayan,  having  an  area  of  120  sq.  m. ;  the 
next  in  extent  is  Babuyan,  area  65  sq.  m. 
After  theee  are  Oamaguin,  Dalupuri,  Fuga, 
Panuctan,  Kanapa,  Biiutan,  Baring;  and  Oo» 
lumnas  del  Norte  and  Columnas  del  Sur,  which 
latter  are  6  insignificant  islets.  The  islands 
produce  rice,  maize,  pepper,  and  cacao.  Iron 
of  excellent  quali^  is  found  in  them ;  and  the 
forests  swarm  with  innumerable  wild  hoffs, 
hence  the  name.  These  islands  are  among  the 
moat  productive  of  the  Philippines,  but  are  lia- 
ble to  frequent  and  violent  earthquakes,  which 


often  desolate  them  as  well  as  the  neighboring 
province  of  Batangas,  in  Luzon,  to  which  they 
belong.    Pop.  not  enumerated ;  probably  7,000. 

B ABYLAS,  Saint,  a  bishop  of  Antioch,  who 
died  A.  D.  251,  a  martyr  to  the  fiEdth,  in  the 
prison  at  Antioch,  under  the  administration  of 
Decius,  who  raised  the  first  general  persecution 
of  the  Christians.  Fabianus,  the  Roman  bishop, 
suffered  under  the  same  persecution.  Babylas 
succeeded  Zebinas  in  the  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration at  Antioch,  and  his  episcopate  was  con- 
temporary with  that  of  Demetrius  in  Alexan- 
dria, l&bylas,  with  other  bishops  of  the 
church  in  that  reign,  held  their  offices  with 
Christian  courage,  although  they  knew  it  was 
at  the  peril  of  me.  Babylas  had  taken  a  bold 
stand  against  Philip,  and  refused  him  the  graces 
of  the  church,  because  he  had  come  to  the 
throne  by  murder.  St.  Chrysostom  has  written 
a  eulogy  on  Babylais.    Fabius  succeeded  him. 

BABTLON,  the  capital  city  of  Babylonia, 
an  empire  celebrated  in  Oriental  history.  It  was 
situated  on  the  river  Euphrates  about  800  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  and  near  the 
modem  city  Hillah,  which  was  built  out  of  its  ru- 
ins in  1 101.  The  beginnings  of  this  funed  city, 
this  ^^  glory  of  the  kii^oms,"  are  involved  in  the 
obsounty  of  antiquity.  The  name  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  beenderivedfromBabel,  the  name 
of  that  great  monument  of  postdiluvian  civiliza- 
tion. The  builders  of  the  tower,  of  course,  had  al- 
ready laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  in  the  con- 
struction of  those  necessary  protections  for  the 
large  population  which  must  have  existed  as  the 
basis  of  so  vast  an  undertaking.  But  whether, 
after  the  disastrous  interruption  of  their  plans, 
in  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  city  was  so  far 
deserted  as  to  be  permitted  to  fall  into  ruins, 
historv  gives  us  but  one  due  to  determine.  The 
fact  mat  the  city  derives  its  name  from  the 
tower  (if  it  is  a  fact),  indicates  that  at  least  the 
spot  had  not  been  so  completely  deserted  that 
the  memory  of  the  event  and  its  locality  had 
passed  out  of  recollection.  It  would,  inoreover. 
be  natural  that  a  place  possessing  so  many  local 
advantages  should  not  be  entirely  deserted,  even 
after  the  project  of  Babel  had  been  thrown  up. 
Nimrod  is  therefore  generally  set  down  as  the 
founder  of  Babylon.  Moses  seems  so  to  have 
considered  it,  for  he  expressly  states  that  Babel 
was  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod. 
Babel,  then,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  isolated 
and  frustrated  labor;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
tibere  went  steadily  on  m>m  that  time  the 
growth  and  formation  of  one  of  the  mightiest 
kingdoms  of  antiquity.  It  nevertheless  appears 
from  the  Mosaic  narrative,  that  on  the  divine 
arrest  of  the  plans  of  the  Babelites,  they  ceased 
to  build  the  city,  and  Nimrod  himself  went  out 
into  Assyria,  and  founded  the  city  of  Nineveh, 
for  so  it  is  the  opinion  of  learned  critics^  the 
passage  in  Gen.  x.  iL :  ^^  Out  of  that  land  went 
forth  Asahur  and  builded  Nineveh,'^  should  be 
read.  The  city  of  Babylon  was  then  arrested  at 
least,  in  its  growth,  while  the  tide  of  population 
and  empire  was  turned  beyond  the  Tigris.    In 
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process  of  time,  the  tide  returned  as  it  oftine. 
The  building  of  Babylon  was  then  resumed,  and 
from  that  time  Babylon  oomes  more  completely 
into  the  realm  of  history.    The  Belus  of  the 
Greeks,  who  ia  set  down  as  the  founder  of 
Babylon,  if  he  is  a  person  at  all,  is  most  likely 
this  same  Nunrod,  who  might  very  appropn* 
ately  be  thus  styled,  when  we  regard  the  ety- 
mology  of  the  name,  as  only  a  corruption  of 
Baal  or  Bel,  which  in  the  Chaldean   tongue 
meant  a  lora  or  ruler.    More  probably,  how- 
ever, this  Belus  is  a  myth,  and  lias  to  do  with 
the  religion  of  the  Babelites,  rather  than  with 
the  genealogy  of  their  kings.    Babylon,  as  re- 
commenced and  finished,  under  the  Ohaldean 
kings,  during  a  period  of  209  years,  from  747 
B.  0.  to  688  B.  0.,  may  be  wi^  some  degree 
of  accuracy  described,  especially  with  the  ud 
of  recent  explorations  amid  its  ruins.    Babylon 
was  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  flowed  through  it  in  nearly  a  north  and 
south  line,  dividing  the  city  as  the  diagonal  of  a 
square,  for  the   4  comers  of  the  square  en- 
campment which  constituted  the  ci|^  stood  very 
nearly  in  the  4  cardinal  points.    This  encamp- 
ment was  15  miles  square,  dimensions  almost 
incredible  to  ns,  in  the  consolidation  of  our 
modern  cities.    But  much  of  the  dty  of  Baby- 
9     Ion  was  open  ground.    The  wall  was  thrown 
around  it  for  protection  from  the  incursions  of 
foes,  and  therefore  Quintus  Ourtius  teUs  ns 
there  was  as  much  arable  and  pasture-land 
within  the  walls,  as  would  raise  the  grain  and 
cattle  for  a  siege.    The  wall  which  surrounded 
the  city,  together  with  the  ditch  at  its  base, 
made  a  height  of  850  feet,  while  its  thickness 
at  the  base  was  87  feet,  and  at  the  top  wide 
enough  for  four-horse  chariots  to  pass  each 
other.    Through  this  wall  the  city  was  entered 
by  100  brazen  gates,  25  on  eadi  equal  side  of 
the  square,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other.    Between  the  gates  and  on  the  walls 
were  towers  for  the  defence  of  the  wall  and  city, 
8  towers   between    every    2    gates,    though 
some  writers  make  but  250  towers  in  all.    The 
walls  were  made  of  brick  and  bitumen — a  ne- 
cessity which  the  region  itself  imposed.    Inter- 
nally, the  city  was  cut  into  smaller  squares,  by 
streets  running  completely  across  the  encamp- 
ment from  each  gate,  makmg  in  all  676  squares, 
having  an  area  of  ai>out  28,000  sq.  rods  each. 
The  banks  of  the  river,  in  its  entire  course 
through  the  city,  were  fortified  bv  a  wall,  and 
towers  similar  to  those  just  described.    Front- 
ing the  various  streets  were  also  gates  through 
this  wall.    The  only  building  worthy  of  finding 
a  record  here  is  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
built  by  that  monarch  (who  figures  so  exten- 
sively in  the  Biblical  history  of  Babylon)  about 
600.  B.  0.     This  palace  was  6  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  situated  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  city.    It  was  surrounded  by  8  walls. 
Three  brazen  gates  gave  entrance  to  it  from 
the  city,  made  of  the  brass  which  had  been 
pillaged  from  Jerusalem,  as  also  were  the  sta- 
tues and  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  with  which 


it  was  adorned.  Its  hanging  gardena  fse 
reckoned,  even  by  the  Greelra,  as  one  of  tb 
wonders  of  the  world.  These  were  constrnrted 
by  the  king  for  the  gratification  of  Am  jtis,  his 
queen,  who  longed  for  the  mountain  scenerf  cf 
her  native  Ecbatana,  a  somewhat  difficult  le- 
quisition,  even  for  queens,  in  the  low  fist  eocs- 
try  where  Babylon  was  situated.  To  meet  ^ 
desire,  a  large  artificial  mountain  was  first  eoc- 
stmcted,  400  feet  high,  and  terraced  on  all  s«ks 
at  certain  distances,  which  terraces  were  wsd 
and  sustained  on  sets  of  piers,  so  fbrming  akisd 
of  vaulting,  and  rising  in  sucoesaon  above  eacii 
other,  the  whole  being  bound  together  bja 
wall  of  22  feet  in  thickness.  Water  ws  drm 
up  by  machinery  from  the  Euphrates  below,  to 
irrigate  the  soil.  Here  grew  the  tallest  tnes, 
so  that  seen  from  a  distance,  it  seemed  libs 
natural  forest  crowning  the  precipices  of  a 
mountain.  This  palace,  and  the  temple  of  Bda, 
are  the  principal  features  which  claim  the  attes- 
tion  in  Babylon.  Such  was  ancient  Babjloninis 
day  when  Nebuchadnezzar  walked  in  his  palsoe, 
surveying  the  grandeur  of  his  possessions,  aid, 
^  la  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  bii3tbT 
the  might  of  my  x>ower,  and  for  ihe  hcfflorcf 
my  nugesty  ?  ^  But  Babylon  was  not  destised 
long  to  retain  the  splendor  to  whi^  it  had  sot 
reached.  Borne  conception  of  the  sixe  of  sncas: 
Babylon  may  be  attamed  from  the  fiict  recoH- 
ed  by  Herodotus,  that  Cyrus  having  tskeo  i: 
in  the  night,  it  was  not  untO  8  hoars  sfter 
sunrise  that  the  inhabitants  of  qnarters  (&t£t 
teom  the  palace,  knew  that  they  were  Hns^b 
a  Medo-Persian  satrapy.  A  gleam  of  sonsiiiDe 
lighted  up  the  impending  gloom  of  Babjlcatc 
a  moment^  when  Alexander  made  it  the  c^ 
of  his  vast  empire ;  but  the  founding  of  Seksra 
shut  out  the  last  prospect  of  a  reetoratioD  to  ^? 
former  grandeur,  and  Babylon  has  deseed- 
ed in  glory  and  infiuenoe,  until  she  tHio  trt 
her  state  in  splendor  and  luxury,  **  the  heisy 
of  the  Ghaldees'  exoellenoy,"  '^the  Isdr  <^ 
kingdoms.^'  now  ''sits  as  a  widow  on  the  gro^* 
her  desolated  habitations  trodden  only  \l 
the  foot  of  antiquarian  adventure,  whik  *^ 
massive  columns  that  adorned  her,  and  tLs 
walls  that  protected  her,  are  at  ths  h^^ 
the  habitations  and  streng&  of  4  mi^ 
cities  (Seleuda,  Ctesiphon,  Al  Maidan  ssi 
Koo&)  in  as  many  kingdtnns,  which  io  ^ 
day  of  her  pride  were  not  in  hist«f- 
The  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  are  to  be  sa 
in  the  vicinity  of  EQllah,  a  small  towzf 
the  banks  of  tiie  Euphrates,  about  48  "(sas 
south  of  Bagdad.  The  whole  district  ha?  bse:i 
known  from  the  most  ancient  times  as  B-srti^' 
Babel,  i.  e,  the  Land  of  Babel.  Its  dEtis^ 
from  the  bituminous  fountains  of  Is  or  His  is 
the  same  as  that  given  by  Herodotas,  siii  iKs 
Seleucia  the  same  as  tiiat  given  by  Stnb:. 
Pietro  della  Valle,  who  visited  them  in  1615.  ii 
the  first  traveller  who  left  a  full  accooEt^'^^ 
these  ruins.  Niebuhr  visited  them  ia  V^ 
Mr.  Rich,  a  Briton,  is  the  greatest  explore'  r 
this  century  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  b. 
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Tinted  on  two  oocasionflt  1811  and  1815.  The 
rains  consist  of  a  succession  of  moonds.  Amran 
is  1,100  yards  in  len^h^  800  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  60  or  60  feet  ahove  the  levd  of 
the  plain.  The  greatest  mound  of  all  is  that 
called  by  the  natives  Kasr.  It  consists  of  walls 
of  burnt  hrick,  laid  in  lime-mortar;  inside- 
are  found  fragments  of  alabaster  vessels,  fine 
earthenware,  marble,  and  great  quantities  of 
varnished  tUes^  the  glazing  and  coloring  of 
which  are  tolerably  well  preserved.  Here,  also, 
is  a  large  palace  with  walls  8  feet  thick.  A 
tliird  large  mound  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Myje* 
libe^  or  overturned.  Near  its  summit  is  a  low 
wall  composed  of  unbumt  bricks  mixed  up  with 
chopped  straw  or  reeds,  and  cemented  with 
clay-mortar,  having  between  each  layer  of 
bricks  a  layer  of  reeds.  Scattered  throughout 
the  whole  are  fragments  of  pottery  hrick.  bitu- 
men, pebbles,  vitrified  brick  or  scoria,  and  even 
shells,  bits  of  glass,  and  mother-of-pearl.  The 
burnt  bricks  bear  inscriptions.  Rich  found  a 
coffin  in  the  progress  of  his  excavations.  It 
was  of  wood,  and  contained  a  skeleton  in  good 
preservation.  Under  the  head  of  the  oofi&n 
was  a  round  pebble ;  attached  to  the  oofiln  on  the 
outside  was  a  brass  bird,  and  inside  an  ornament 
of  the  same  material,  which  had  probably  been 
suspended  to  some  part  of  the  skeleton.  Other 
skeletons  were  afterward  found.  On  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  is  a  mound, 
called  by  the  peasants  Anaua.  Six  miles  south- 
west of  Hillah  is  the  mass  called  by  the  Arabs 
Bin  Mmrottd^  and  by  the  Jews  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's prison.  Since  Rich,  Layard  has  vimted 
the  ruins  (1849-1851),  but  he  found  they  gave 
nothing  worth  the  trouble,  and  were  far  infe- 
rior to  Nineveh.  He  deciphered  the  name  and 
title  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Ghaldees, 
npon  the  ruins.  Man^  coffins  and  skeletons 
were  discovered  by  him.  No  relio  or  orna- 
ments were  buried  with  the  bodies.  Layard 
thinks  these  were  not  purely  Babylonian  cof- 
fins, but  belonged  to  the  era  of  the  Seleuoid»,  or 
post-Alexandrian  period.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  previous  workers  had  not  gone  down  deep 
enough,  and  that  the  upper  strata  of  ruins  b^ 
longed  to  an  ancient  fort  erected  over  the 
niins  of  Babylon  by  the  Seleucid  kings.  He 
accordingly  opened  tunnels  at  the  foot  of  the 
mound.  No  sculptured  stone  or  painted  plaster 
was  discovered.  The  only  object  of  interest 
found  in  Kasr  was  a  fragment  of  two  sculptured 
gods,  with  an  inscription  beneath.  In  the 
mound  Amran  five  bowls  of  earthenware 
were  dug  out,  covered  on  the  inner  surface 
with  letters  written  in  a  kind  of  ink.  The 
characters  are  in  form  like  the  Hebrew,  and  in 
Eoiue  they  resemble  the  Sabaaan  and  Syriao. 
Itr.  Thomas  Ellis,  of  the  manuscript  depart- 
ment of  the  British  museum,  was  the  first  to 
decinher  these  inscriptions.  The  subjects  are 
Amulets  or  charms  against  evil  spirits,  diseases, 
and  every  kind  of  misfortune ;  one  of  them  is 
an  exorcisement  from  the  devil  and  other  evil 
spirits.    The  writers  were  Jews,  probably  de- 


scendants of  those  carried  captive  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar into  Babylon ;  and  they  must  have  been 
written  prior  to  any  known  existing  manu- 
scripts of  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Ohudean,  as 
there  are  no  divisions  between  the  words,  nor 
any  vowel  points.  As  to  the  identification  of 
the  ruins,  the  principal  question  is  whether 
Birs  Nimroud  is  the  ancient  tower  of  Belui^  or 
whether  Miyelib6  is.  Pietro  della  Valle,  Rich, 
and  Layard,  maintdn  that  Birs  Nimroud  is  the 
tower  of  Belus ;  Mfy.  Rennell  and  Oapt.  Mignan 
support  the  elaims  oi  Mtgelibd.  Rich  and 
Layard  say  that  this  latter  is  the  palace  and  the 
hanging  gardens.  The  authorities  on  the  ruins 
of  Babylon  are:  Rich's  "Rrst  and  Second 
Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,"  1816  and 
1818;  M^j.  Rennell,  *'0n  the  Topography  of 
Ancient  Babylon  in  Archseologia,"  voL  xviii. ; 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  "Travels;'  "Remains  of 
Babylon,"  in'  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  xlviii; 
Hignan's  "  Travels  in  Ohaldea ;"  Buckingham's 
"  Travels  in  Hesopotamia ;"  Ainsworth's  **  Re- 
searches in  Babylonia ;"  Keppell's  "Personal 
Narrative ;"  Dr.  Traill  « On  Ruins  of  Baby- 
lon," in  Edinburgh  Philological  Journal,  vol. 
xix. ;  "Nineveh  and  Persepolis,"  by  Vaux; 
last,  but  not  least,  Layard's  "Nineveh  and 
Babylo^  London,  1853. 

BABYLONIA.  Theempireof  Babylonia  has 
been  almost  as  variable  in  extent,  as  in  fortune 
and  influence.  Originally,  and  perhaps  gener- 
ally, we  may  consider  Babylonia  to  comprise 
that  extent  of  low  land  stretching  between  the 
Euphrates  on  the  west  and  the  Tigris  on  the 
east,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn 
from  one  of  these  rivers  to  the  other,  where 
they  approach  nearest  to  each  other,  about  50 
miles  north  of  the  ancient  city  of  that  name, 
and  near  the  present  city  of  Bi^ad,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Persian  gulf.  With  the  variation 
of  sometimes  extending  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
or  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  Babylonia  em- 
braced pretty  nearly  what  is  now  known  as  the 
province  of  Bagdad.  North  of  it  lay  Mesopotamia 
and  Armenia,  to  the  east  the  kingdom  of  As- 
syria, and  on  the  west  were  spread  the  arid 
deserts  of  Arabia.  Its  earlier  name  was  "the 
plains  of  Shiaar "  (Genesis  x.  10) ;  and  later, 
when  the  Ohaldeans  had  obtained  the  ascend- 
ency in  the  state,  it  was  called  Ohaldea,  until  it 
was  absorbed  into  Assyria.  Isaiah  denominates 
it  "  the  plain  of  the  sea,"  probably  from  the 
fiftct  that  being  a  lowland,  it  was  annually  inun- 
dated before  the  dikes  of  Semiramis  were  built 
to  shut  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  This 
overflowing  constituted  the  riches  of  Babylon, 
and  the  Euphrates  has  been  called  "  the  Nile 
of  Babylon."  The  soil  through  which  both  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  pass  before  reaching 
the  kingdom  of  Babylonia,  is  of  a  friable  nature, 
and  hence  the  waters  of  those  rivers  come  laden 
with  a  deposit  which  they  annually  spread  over 
the  entire  area  of  the  kingdom,  of  so  rich  a 
character  that  the  farmer  counted  upon  an  in- 
crease of  from  200  to  800  fold,  as  the  yearly 
reward  of  his  toiL    In  productions,  both  for 
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export  and  oonsnmptloii,  Babylonia  abonndecL 
The  palm  famished  her  with  fruit,  wine,  and 
sugar,  while  the  panicmn  and  seaamum  yielded 
her  grain — and  her  pastures  were  so  &t  that  the 
cattle  most  be  taken  away  from  time  to  time,  lest 
ihey  should  be  too  much  fed.  She  had,  however, 
neither  vine  nor  olive  among  her  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, nor  timber,  stone,  or  marble,  for  build- 
ing. But  nature  had  amply  atoned  for  this  lat- 
ter deficiency  in  the  geological  structure  of  her 
soil — ^the  clay  of  the  superficial  stratum  being 
readily  baked  even  by  the  sun  into  bricks  suf- 
ficienUy  hard  for  the  usual  purposes  of  architec- 
ture— while  her  wells  of  petroleum,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  not  far  above  the  ancient 
city,  supplied  mortar  for  the  masonry.  It  was 
out  of  Uiese  material  according  to  Hoses,  that 
the  ancient  tower  of  Babel  was  built,  as  well  as 
the  more  modern  tower  of  Belus,  the  palace  of 
Nebudiadnezzar,  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  in- 
deed every  thing  that  was  built  in  or  around  it. 
For  the  protection  of  the  northern  frontier,  a 
line  of  wall  of  similar  material  had  been  thrown 
across  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  called 
the  Median  wall  Thus  hemmed  in,  the  king- 
dom of  Babylonia,  consisting  of  82,000  square 
miles  of  fat  brown  soil^  destitute  of  mountains, 
its  plains  covered  with  me  alluvium  of  centuries, 
was  cut  in  every  direction  with  canals  for  con- 
veying the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  (which 
oftener  and  more  abundantly  than  the  Tigris 
overflowed  its  banks)  to  the  soil  which  de- 
manded enriching  and  irrigation.  These  canals 
spreading  their  complicated  network  throughout 
the  entire  extent  of  that  vast  valley,  have  be- 
come classic,  with  their  willow-fringed  banks, 
in  Biblical  literature,  as  "  the  rivers  of  Babylon," 
where  the  captive  Jews  with  silent  harps,  sat 
and  wept  over  the  desolations  of  Zion.  The 
geographical  situation  of  Babylonia  was  favor- 
able for  the  commerce  which  its  soil  and  re- 
sources demanded.  The  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates connected  it  on  the  north  with  Asia 
Minor,  and  on  the  south  with  India  and  Arabia, 
while  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris  put  it  in 
commercial  relations  with  Persia.  And  such 
was  the  commercial  importance  of  the  city  of 
Babylon  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  that  that  prophet 
calls  it  "  the  city  of  merchants."  The  "  goodly 
Babylonish  garment "  was  one  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  Achan,  at  Ai,  and  the  doth  and  carpets 
of  Babylon,  as  well  as  her  work  in  wood  and 
stone,  were  famous  among  the  nations.  She 
was  the  great  commercial  depot  of  the  then 
eastern  and  western  world.  The  principal  cities 
of  the  empire,  next  to  Babylon,  were  Durah, 
Erec,  Accad,  and  Oalno. — ^Having  tiius  given 
a  view  of  the  extent,  internal  resources,  and 
geographical  relations  of  Babylonia^  it  is  proper 
here  to  speak  briefly  of  its  history.  According 
to  the  Bible  account.  Babylonia  was  the  earliest 
nostdiluvian  kingdom.  Nimrod,  according  to 
Moses  (Belus,  in  the  Greek  historians),  was  its 
founder.  But  in  the  dispersion  which  followed 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  Kimrod,  if  we  accept 
the  translation  above  suggested  of  Gen.  z.  11, 


went  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  boilt  the  city  of 
Nineveh,  out  of  which  grew  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. Babylon,  thus  deserted,  takes  no  rank  in 
the  national  scale,  for  several  centuries.  The 
next  we  hear  of  it  is  about  747  B.  C,  when 
Kabonassar  appears  to  have  been  the  king  of 
Babylon  (according  to  Berosus),  probably  in 
some  relation  of  vassalage  to  Assyria.  This  is 
evidence  that  Babylon  had  not  been  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  the  migration  of  the  disappointed 
Nimrod  to  Nineveh,  and  it  is  quite  dear  from 
Is.  xxiii  18,  that  it  had  recently  been  renovated 
as  an  Assyrian  province,  where  he  refers  to  it 
under  the  name  of  ''land  of  the  Ohaldeans." 
This  circumstance  also  aids  us  in  determining 
the  chronoloflcal  and  political  relations  of  the 
Ohaldeans  to  Babylonia,  a  point  which  has  given 
much  perplexity  to  Biblical  scholars.  Nabo- 
polassar  is  known  to  be  a  Chaldean,  from  the 
fact  that  from  his  time  the  Babylonian  kings 
are  speciaUy  designated  as  Chaldean,  and  never 
Assyrian.  In  him  the  Chaldeans  established 
an  independency  of  their  Assyrian  lords,  and 
ruled  Babylonia  alone.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  before  the  time  of  Nabopohissar,  the  Chal- 
dean power  had  been  slowly  increasing  at 
Babylon.  From  the  fact  that  the  mmilar  names, 
Nabonassar  and  Nabopolassar,  are  given  by  the 
same  historian  (Berosus),  and  tiie  latter  is  known 
to  have  been  a  Chaldean,  we  may  reasonably 
presume  that  the  first  was  also  of  the  same  na- 
tion. This  will  accord  with  the  declaration  of 
Isaiah,  dready  quoted,  made  with  reference  to 
a  time  immediatdy  preceding  the  attack  of 
Shdmaneser  upon  Samaria,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  people  of  the  Chddeana  ''  were  not,  till 
the  Assvrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in 
the  wilderness ;  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof 
they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof."  This  plainly 
refers  to  the  renovation  of  the  deserted  <aty  of 
Babylon,  for  a  nomadic  people,  who  were  then 
first  established  as  Assyrian  subjects  in  Babylo- 
nia. We  may,  therefore,  oondude  that  the  dy- 
nasty of  Chaldean  kings,  though  it  did  not 
strictly  conmience  until  tne  reign  of  Nabopo- 
lassar, who  made  war  upon  Assyria,  his  patron, 
and  destroyed  Nineveh  and  gave  ner  glory  to 
Babylon,  neverthdess  began  its  indpient  de- 
vdopment  in  the  elevation  of  Nabonassar,  a  no- 
mad Chddee,  as  the  Assyrian  satrap  of  Babylon. 
This  will  also  agree  with  the  general  opinion 
concerning  the  orinn  and  diaracter  of  the  Chal- 
dees  themselves.  They  are  considered  as  origin- 
ating from  tiie  mountains  of  Armenia,  north  of 
Babylonia,  the  great  seat  of  nomadism  in  that 
day,  and  to  have  been  a  religious  caste.  We 
can  well  understand  this,  when  we  remember 
that  in  the  days  of  Abraham  the  Chddeans 
were  image-worshippers,  and  that  the  Babylo- 
nians, whue  originally  worshippers  of  the  sun  and 
fire  like  the  Persians,  seem  to  have  had  a  sec- 
ond phase  come  over  their  religion,  which  does 
not  altogether  follow  as  a  philosophical  se- 
quence upon  fire-worship,  viz.,  the  worship  of 
images.  This  phase  in  the  Babylonish  rdigion 
was  in  all  probability  an  important  one,  and  the 
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period  of  its  appearanoe  so  nearly  i^yndiroidzes 
with  that  of  the  establishment  of  the  Ohsldeaa 
satraps  in  Babjlon,  that  we  may  reasonabl j  m- 
snme  them  to  have  been  simnltaneons.  The 
Chaldeans  in  Babylon  were  then  from  the  first 
a  religions  caste,  and  reli^ons  castes  always 
accnmnlate  and  centrallEe  ayil  power  to  them- 
selves. From  Nabonassar  to  Nabopolassar  then, 
daring  a  neriod  of  180  years,  we  may  consider 
the  Chalaean  dynasty  slowly  aocnmnlating  its 
power  in  the  x^i^ons  tyranny  of  a  race  of 
priest-viceroys,  nndl  nnder  this  latter  satrap  it 
had  sufficiently  matured  not  only  to  throw  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  bnt  even  to  absorb  there- 
after the  very  name  of  Assyria  into  Ohaldea,  or 
Babylon.  But  that  even  this  final  separation 
and  absorption  was  not  like  the  sudden  revolu- 
tions of  modem  empires,  but  gave  premonitory 
signs  of  change,  is  evident  from  the  feust  that 
by  the  policy  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria, 
the  Chaldean  priest-viceroy  was  gratified  by 
the  appointment  of  his  son,  EsarhaddoiL  as 
the  satrap  of  Babylon.  Esarhaddon  made  a 
brief  and  partially  sucoessfol  struggle  to  cement 
this  rebellious  province  to  his  mther's  domin- 
ions ;  but  the  popular  sentiment  was  so  strong 
against  him  thi^  his  reign  was  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Ohalaean  line,  which,  in  the 
person  of  Nabopolassar,  as  already  recorded, 
made  itself  independent  of  Assyria,  and  in  al- 
liance with  Oyazares,  of  Media,  made  war  upon 
and  conquered  its  mlers—and  from  that  time 
to  the  invasion  of  Oyms,  the  history  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  are  one^  and  are  so  written  in 
this  article.  From  this  time  Babylon  is  to  be 
regarded  as  assuming  its  originally  contem- 
plated attitude,  as  capital  of  the  eastern  world, 
while  Nineveh  rinks  dowly  and  surelv  to  the 
position  from  which  Babylon  had  Just  risen.  In 
the  reiffn  of  Nebuchadnezsar,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Nabopolassar,  the  city  of  Babylon  was  re- 
bmlt,  and  adorned.  Then  was  constructed  that 
royal  palace  already  described  (see  Babtlon), 
and  the  new  temple  of  Belus,  on  the  ruins  of  tiiie 
ancient  Babel;  and  the  remains  of  which  are 
now  pointed  out  in  the  vicinilr  of  Birs  Nimrond, 
in  modem  explorations.  To  this  period  are  also 
to  be  assigned  the  han^g  ffttrdens,  for  which 
Babylon  was  so  celebrated.  Under  N'ebuchad- 
nezzar,  the  empire  of  Babybn  extended  over  all 
the  country  between  Penda  on  the  east  and  i^mt 
on  the  west  By  this  king  the  Jews  were  led 
into  Babylon  in  the  70  years'  captivity,  and 
the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  templcL 
and  the  treasures  of  Jerusalem  consumed  and 
applied  in  the  magnificent  structures  of  the 
Chaldean  caoitaL  It  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who 
besieged  and  destroyed  Tjrre,  who  devastated 
Egypt,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
country  from  lOgdol  to  Syene>,  and  threaded 
the  whole  of  ancient  Babylonia  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  with  those  fertilizing 
canals  that  bore  on  their  bosom  to  every  acre 
of  the  soil  the  wealth  of  the  husbandman  and 
the  strength  of  the  empire.  From  this  monarch 
the  sceptre  of  Babylon  descended  to  his  son 
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Evihnerodacdi,  and  from  him  to  Belshazzar 
(mighty  prince  of  Bel),  whose  rdsn  was  disas- 
trously cut  off  by  the  invasion  of  Gyrus,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  city  (688  B.  0.).  Thus 
ended  the  Chaldean  dynasty,  and  so  the  history 
of  Babylonia,  which  thenceforward  becomes  a 
province  of  the  Medo-Pernan  empire,  under 
which  its  succeeding  fates  will  be  traced.  At 
present  Babylonia  is  a  pashalik  of  Turkey,  and 
has  truly  ^  become  a  desolation  among  nations.^ 
From  tJie  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  Baby- 
lon in  her  palmy  days,  and  the  complete  de- 
struction into  which  she  had  already  fallen  in 
the  days  of  John,  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse, 
her  desolate  condition  Is  figuratively  applied  to 
the  speedy  downfioll  of  some  religious  svstem 
or  tenets,  prophetically  foretold  by  him  m  the 
Apocalypse.  The  same  term  is  opprobrioosly 
applied  in  sectarian  controversies  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants  redprocaUy,  until  Babylon  is 
in  our  own  language  nearly  synonymous  with 
*'  all  abominations.'' 

BABYLONISH  OAPTIVITY.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  the  custom  of  conquering  nations 
to  remove  the  inhabitants  or  a  conquered 
country  into  their  own  cities  and  towns,  or  to 
colonize  them  in  some  hitherto  unsettied  i>art 
of  their  dominions.  This  custom  grew  out  of 
civil  and  geographical  conditions.  Hie  degree 
of  national  intercourse  requisite  for  mamtain- 
ing  a  proper  ascendancy  over  the  subjugated 
nation  could  not  be  maintained  if  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  own  land.  Local 
assodations  were  stronger  then  than  now,  or, 
rather,  they  were  more  connected  with  religions 
feeling  than  is  now  tiie  case  among  Christian 
nations;  and,  if  conquered  nations  were  left 
alon&  conspiracies  would  grow  up  among  them, 
whion  would  end  in  open,  and,  in  case  they 
were  distant  from  the  home  government,  sno- 
oessfhl  rebellion.  Consequentiv,  deportation 
was  necessary— -a  process  which  nas  come  to  be 
designated  in  onr  langnage  by  the  word  eaptw- 
iby.  Andentiy,  deported  nations  were  not 
treated  with  that  cruelty  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  associating  with  the  captive.  The  captivi- 
ties of  the  Jews,  which  are  more  especially  to 
be  treated  in  this  article,  demand  the  preceding 
remarks  in  order  to  aid  in  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  fi^uent  notices  we  find  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  consequence  to  which  these 
people  attained  in  their  foreign  residences. 
There  are  two  Babylonish  captivities  of  the 
Jews,  having  their  beginnings  at  different  times, 
although  their  endings  were  synchronous.  To 
understand  how  a  people  so  mdted  in  civil  and 
religious  interest  should  have  become  so  di- 
vided as  to  share  a  different  national  fiite,  we 
must  look  a  littie  at  their  geomphical  condi- 
tions, and  their  consequent  relations  to  each 
other,  and  ^e  surrounding  nations.  The  land 
occupied  by  tiie  12  tribes,  in  their  settiement 
after  the  exodus  from  £gypt»  Ib  divided  into  8 

J  arts,  by  topomphical  characters.    The  river 
ordan  and  t£e  Dead  sea  separated  the  land 
into  2  great  parts,  the  eastern  and  the  westera. 
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while  in  the  w«tem  part  a  still  fbrther  ^Bri- 
rion  into  northern  and  sonthem  waa  effected 
by  the  hnge  spur  from  the  libanna  range  of 
monntaina,  extending  from  the  head  of  the 
Dead  sea  quite  across  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  eastern  part,  ahready  mentioned,  and  the 
northern  half  of  the  western,  were  eaailj  open 
to  the  inroads  of  the  foreign  powers  which  la/ 
to  the  east  and  north,  while  the  southern  half 
was  fortified  on  every  side  b j  natoral  intrenoh- 
ments.  The  sea  was  on  the  east  and  the  west, 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  the  heights  of 
Benjamin  on  the  ncrai,  and  the  Arabian  desert 
on  the  south.  Tliis  stronslj  fortified  position 
was  ooenpied  by  Jndah  and  Beijamin  together, 
with  the  (civilly^  nnimportant  tribes  of  Simeon 
and  Dan.  In  the  civil  dissendona  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Saul,  and  which  culminated 
not  until  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  tribes  north 
of  the  mountaina,  and  those  east  of  Jordan, 
separated  from  the  rest,  leaving  Judah  ana 
Bei^amin  in  the  naturally  fortified  province  of 
the  south.  To  the  north  of  the  revolted  tribes 
lay  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  then  powerftd  and 
extensive.  Syria  had  an  old  feud  with  Israel, 
ever  since  David  had  made  Damascus,  the 
Syrian  capital,  tributary  to  himself.  Bexon 
had  regained  the  city  under  Solomon,  but  was 
**an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon." The  attention  of  Syria  was  now  turned 
to  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  revolted 
tribes.  They  had  no  longer  the  fortificationa 
and  fSastnesses  from  whi<m  David  had  sallied 
forth  to  the  northern  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon.  Judah  nad,  meanwhile,  made  a 
treaty,  in  the  reign  of  Asa  her  third  king,  with 
the  Syrian  power,  who,  by  his  counsel  and 
stratagem,  had  been  induced  to  break  a  former 
league  with  Israel  (1  Kings  xv.).  Judah  also^ 
fearing  inroads  from  the  north,  had  built  2  new 
fbrtifioations  in  the  passes  of  Bei^amin  (Qeba 
and  MupehX  and  constantly  used  all  her  arts 
to  keep  herself  in  favor  with  Syria,  pacify- 
ing its  monarch,  on  needM  occasions,  with 
magnificent  presents  torn  from  the  temple  and 
royal  palace,. and  on  the  other  hand  tuned 
her  pampered  aUy  against  the  revolted  and  un- 
tribes  at  the  north.  Israel,  tired  at 
len^  of  the  continual  exposures  to  Syrian  in- 
vasion, and  exasperated  at  the  immunity  and 
prosperity  of  the  rival  Judah,  formed  a  oon- 
spira<7  with  Syria  (during  the  reign  of  Pekah 
in  Israel  and  Ahaz  m  Judah)  against  her  south- 
em  antagonist  In  the  emergency  Judah  ap- 
pealed to  the  Assyrian  power,  whose  relations 
with  Syria  were  of  such  a  nature  as  eaaly  to 
be  affected  by  the  munificent  bribes  which 
Ahaz  had  always  at  command  in  the  inex- 
haustible treasures  of  the  temple.  Tiglath 
Pileser  came  against  Israel,  and  carried  active 
a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  then  marched 
upon  Syria,  slew  its  king,  subdued  its  capital, 
and  absorbed  it  into  the  Assyrian  empire,  frx>m 
which  it  reappears  only  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  and  the  successor  of  Pikser. 
exasperated  by  an  attempted  conspiracy  of 


Hosheawith  the  king  of  Egypt,  took  Saanarii, 
and  subdued  Israel  to  a  tributary  lelatioB, 
taking  awav  to  Babylon  the  people  vhoia 
Pileser  had  left  in  the  first  deportatioiL  Tbos 
was  accomplished  the  first  captlvUy,  of  ti» 
numerically  most  powerful  branch  of  the  di- 
vided house  of  Israel  (721  B.  0.).  They  ven 
first  in  the  subjugation  to  foreign  power  from 
purely  geographical  considerations.  A  little 
more  than  a  hundred  yean  after,  Jodah^ta 
her  mountidn  fastnesses,  followed  land  isto 
the  Assyrian  empire,  in  the  second  great  B^j- 
lonish  captivity.  Disregarding  some  otiNDih 
logical  dinerencee|,  Judah  seems  to  have  been 

Erogressively  carried  into  captirity,  like  lanel, 
y  at  least  2,  and  perhaps  8  sucoesayed^witt 
tioos.  The  first  was  698  B.  0^  and  was  proW 
bly  made  with  the  direct  obiect  of  colomoDg 
the  dty  of  Nineveh,  which  the  AaBTriaamoD- 
arch  was  tiien  endeavoring  to  restore.  The 
second  was  in  the  reign  of  ZedekiaL  Jndih 
had  for  8  successive  reigi^  been  bearily  tiibs- 
tary  to  Assyria.  Zedekiah  rebelled  again^ 
the  tribute,  and,  like  Israel,  further  enspenled 
her  master  by  calling  apon  Egypt  in  ber  ex- 
tremity. In  revenge,  Nebuchadnezzar  bont 
the  temple  and  city,  put  out  the  otos  of  Zedft- 
kiah,  and  led  away  we  people  to  Babylon,  od 
so  ended  the  Jewidli  kingdom  (588  B.  Q.\m9 
again  to  be  restored  to  a  national  existeDce; 
for  when,  70  years  after  the  second  captiTitf, 
the  permiadon  to  retom  was  gives,  on^  & 
very  small  part  of  the  Jewish  people  wereini 
condition  to  desire  a  removal,  harii^  becose 
BO  throughly  naturalized  in  their  foreign  dv^ 
ings ;  and  even  if  they  had  desired  it,  it  vojdd 
have  been  only  a  retom  to  a  Kedo-Fersia& 
satrapy,  and  not  to  the  glory  of  their  andsB 
kingoom  and  temple-woniiip.  They  remaned 
by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  and  wept 

BAO,  Thbodobs,  a  Fruich  lawyer,  bom  ^ 
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He  took  his  seat  on  the  batches  oocapied^j 
tiie  ultra  republicans.  In  the  legislatiTe  aaeeii- 
bly  of  1849,  M.  Bac  waa  chosen  for  %  d^ 
ments,  8dne  and  Haute  Yienne,  but  elected  t? 
sit  for  the  latter.  After  the  eot^  d'&at  (^ 
Dec  9,  1851,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  f  nvt; 
but  has  since  been  permitt^  to  retnn. 

BAOALHAO,  an  island  on  the  seaoNfltoT 
Kewfbundland.  distant  about  1  mile  from]^ 
mainland.  It  is  elevated,  and  is  nearly  4Bai« 
long  by  14  broad. 

BAOOALAUBBUa  The  derivation  of  tia 
word,  and  its  most  usual  iq[>plicatioa  to  tbe  s^ 
college  degree,  have  been  treated  of  tmdertfie 
titie,  Asia,  DsoBBU  nr.  It  has  8  otberoa^ 
ings,  viz.:  a  canon  of  inferior  rank;  and  k#B 

who  had  not  a  suffidentlv  laige  fdlowiog^ 
lift  their  own  banner,  and  whoy  ooosegnW) 
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foUowed  the  banner  of  some  wealthier  baron ; 
also  eeqmres  who  wished  to  become  and  were 
qoali^ring  themselves  to  become  knights. 

BACCARA,  a  French  game  of  cards  which 
somewhat  resembles  lansquenet.  It  o£fers  no 
intricacies,  and  its  only  interest  depends  on 
the  mone^  at  stake.  At  the  head  of  a  long 
table  divided  into  2  parts  hj  a  line  drawn 
lengthwise,  a  man  called  the  banker  sits  with 
several  packs  of  cards  in  his  hand ;  the  play- 
ers, or,  more  properly,  the  betters,  stand 
around.  The  banker  draws  cards,  putting  one 
for  the  betters  on  the  right,  another  for  him- 
self on  the  left;  and  the  party  wins  whose  card 
or  cards  bring  9  points,  or  the  nearest  number 
to  it^  each  party  having,  of  course,  the  privilege 
of  calling  for  supplementary  cards  to  improve 
his  number. 

BACCARAT,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Meurthe,  the  seat  of  l^e  principal  manuflfio- 
ture  of  flint  glass  in  that  country.  The  manu- 
fiictaring  business  has  been  on  the  increase 
nnce  1816,  and  the  annual  product  of  pressed  or 
uncut  glass  is  valued  at  more  than  ^800,000. 
The  workmen  and  theur  &milies  are  lodged  in 
the  establishment,  which  directly  or  indirectly 
gives  employment  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  town,  amounting  to 
8,216. 

BACCHANALIA,  the  secret  festivities  in 
Rome  in  honor  of  Bacdius,  which  are  men- 
tioned after  the  8d  century  B.  C,  and  were 
celebrated  first  by  women  exclusively,  later 
by  males  and  females,  with  frequent  drink- 
ing and  such  licentiousness  that,  in  186  B.  C. 
the  authorities  intervened,  and  after  a  careful 
examination,  forbade  them  under  the  severest 
penalties,  as  utterly  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  There  is  a  ^'  Seuatus  Consultum,'' 
or  senate  decree  to  that  effect  extant  to  this 
day.  But  they  were,  no  doubt^  continued  se- 
credy,  and  even  became  more  licentious.  No^ 
body  was  initiated  over  20  years  of  age,  and 
the  women  who  indu]^^  in  these  mysteries 
had  a  bad  name  even  m  a  period  of  so  low  a 
moral  tone  as  that  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

BACCHANALIAN  SONGS.  The  first  Bac- 
chanalian son^  were  the  hymns  sui^  at  the 
Greek  mysteries  and  festivals  of  Bacchus. 
Those  of  the  earliest  age,  still  bearing  the  im- 
press, of  an  oriental  origin,  ^>eoimen8  of  which 
occur  in  the  Orphia  and  smiilar  hymns,  are 
dignified  and  mystical.  When,  however,  these 
Bolemn  rites  became  more  public,  and  gradually 
changed  to  maddening  or^es,  the  character  of 
the  songs  changed  also.  Then,  as  Faber  in- 
forms us,  the  worshippers  strove  to  urge  each 
other  to  excesses  of  daring  licentiousness* 
When,  finally,  the  Bionysia  had  fuily  become 
the  BaochandUa,  and  a  goat  was  publicly  of- 
fered as  a  prize  to  the  one  excelling  in  iheee 
songs,  their  dissoluteness  attained  its  highest 
pitch. — Greek  art,  which  stripped  from  old 
mythology  its  mystidsm,  and  completely  re- 
clothed  it  in  an  entirely  oUeotive  yet  singu- 
larly beaotifbl  garment)  whue  leaving  to  the 


vulgar  or  old-fashioned  devotees  among  the 
people  the  original  Bacchus,  formed  a  new  one 
for  itself  just  as  it  formed  a  new  Venus  and  a 
new  Jove.  Archilochns,  Minmermus,  and  The- 
ognia,  were  apparently  the  first  Greek  poets 
of  note  who  thus  sang  of  love.  These  appear  to 
have  formed  Anacreon  (525  B.  C),  the  great 
master  of  Bacchanalian  song.  '*  The  driving 
songs  of  Anacreon,"  says  C.  A  Elton,  "  have 
all  the  gayety  of  their  subject,  without  any  of 
its  grossness.  His  assumed  philosophy,  how- 
ever irrational  in  itseL^  ^ves  a  disnity  to  his 
manner ;  and  there  is  a  pathos  in  we  thought 
of  fieeting  life,  which  perhaps  oonstitutes  the 
secret  charm  of  many  of  these  effbsions  of 
voluptuousness."  No  translation  can  give  an 
idea  of  the  exquisite  grace  and  elegant  sinoeri^ 
of  his  tributes  to  the  power  of  wine. — ^Pindar'a 
^'  Dithyrambics  to  Bacchus,"  now  lost,  appear 
to  have  been  gems  of  wine  songs.  The  ''Ana* 
creontic  of  Bacchylides,"  and  the  ^'  Ode  of  Cat> 
listratuS)"  which  were  sung  convivially,  are 
truly  exquisite,  as  is  also  '^  A  Health,"  by  Me- 
leager,  which  is  much  in  the  rollicking  spirit 
of  many  modem  Uiys.  Greek  poetry  relatinff 
to  wine  and  Bacchus  appears  to  have  expired 
with  the  colossal  effort  of  Nonnus  of  Egyp^ 
who,  in  the  5th  century,  wrote  48  books  <» 
IXonysiaos,  in  which,  singularly  enough,  we 
have  a  return  to  the  old  £uth  which  niakea 
Bacchus  the  great  central  god. — ^Among  the 
Latins  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exquisite 
lyrics  of  Catullus  were  in  their  day  sung  over 
wina  but  the  first  and  most  perfect  specimen 
of  a  bacchanalian  poem  is  the  "Tavern Dancing 
Girl,"  among  the  minor  pieces  of  YirgiL  In  it 
two  Roman  gentlemen,  who  have  been  plodding 
a  weary  way  "throu^  cloudy  dust,  in  sum* 
mer's  scorching  day,"  meet  a  beautiftd  ^'  Syrian 
girl  who  haunts  the  taverns  round,"  and  in  her 
company  refresh  themselves  at  a  firstrdass 
drinking  place.  There  is  a  hearty  susto  of 
disdpation  in  this  poem,  not  surpassed  by  any 
TOoduction  of  the  Idnd.  Of  all  the  Romans^ 
Horace  was,  however,  emphaticdly  the  Baochar 
nAlian  poet^  commending  drinking  in  a  down- 
right manner  previously  unknown  to  Ihe  luxuri- 
ous orientalized  wine-singerB  of  antiquity.  In 
Ausonius  we  perceive  a  fiavor  of  the  coming 
beery  Teutonic  middle  ages,  which  he  nerhapa 
owed  to  the  inspuration  of  the  beautiftd  German, 
BiBsula. — ^The  middle  ages  were,  however,  proli- 
fic in  wild  drinking  songs,  the  most  oeld)rated 
being  that  by  Walter  lupee,  chaplain  of  Henry 
n.  of  England— Jfifti  eatpropantum—wnt^isa  in 
the  12th  oentu^,  sung  to  this  day  in  Grerman 
universities,  and  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a 
free  translation : 

OANTILENA  POTATOSIA. 
In  s  tavern  let  me  die  wheii  lliS»*B  Journey  endeth. 
Be  the  wine^up  brought  to  me  ere  my  aonl  aeoendeth. 
That  the  holy  cliolr  above,  as  it  o'er  me  bondeth, 
Well  may  praise  the  drinker  stoat  whom  it  to  Oodoom- 

mexuieth. 
Brightest  souls  on  earth  below  have  by  the  goblet  thriven. 
Hearts  imbued  by  nectar  strong  to  realmB  above  are  driven! 
Sweeter  tastes  my  wine  to  me  In  a  tavern  given. 
Than  the  bishop's  pious  tap  well  with  water  ihxivaa. 
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AH  IB7  TtnMs  bftT«  th«  miMk  of  th«  Uqiior  by  bm, 
But  If  yon  would  m«  me  write,  with  a  tapper  try  ma  t 
*nu  Pre  had  a  bite  or  two  I  am  nerer  rhjrme-y, 
Bat  with  half  ft  doaan  onpa  OTld  eaA*t  eome  nigh  ma  1 

Hatare  hath  to  arafy  man  propar  flfta  allotted. 
Fasting  I  can  neyer  write,  nor  nnleaa  besotted ; 
Honcrr,  eyen  bj  a  boy  I  might  be  garrotted, 
Bre  rd  thliat  IM  let  me  llrat  in  ft  heana  be  trottad. 

In  my  aoal  the  apaaUlnff  fcnnt  of  prophecy  ootwdlinc. 
Ne'er  waa  felt  ontti  with  wine  my  eToir  Teln  waa  aweOIng ; 
Bat  when  Baoehoa  in  my  brain  holds  his  lordly  dwelling, 
Phcsboa  mahea  into  me  glorlooa  marrala  tailing. 

For  the  credit  of  Hapes  it  should  be  stated  that 
he  puts  this  song  into  the  confession  of  a  beau- 
ideal  of  a  reprobate.  The  monk-Latin  Baocha- 
nalisn  songs  of  the  middle  ages  are  innumera- 
ble; specimens  may  be  found  in  the  Pome$ 
Populairm  LaUnst  of  Du  Meril,  ITttga  V&nale$, 
1T80 ;  in  the  i>0  GmerOmt  Mnmorum,  in  the 
Faeetim  FaceUarvm^  in  the  Antidotum  M^ 
hnehoHOf  and  in  many  other  auaint  iest-books 
of  rude  Latin,  in  company  with  mock  treatises 
dsjurspotandi,  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
contributions  to  wine-poetry  during  the  later 
age,  when  every  merry  scholar  wrote  some- 
tung  of  the  sort  either  in  Horatian  or  Leonine 
measure,  is  the  poem  IM  Arte  BibeneU—'^*^  On 
the  Art  of  Drinkmg,"  by  Yincentius  Obsopcsua, 
a  truly  elegant,  Epicurean  production  in  8 
books. — ^An  account  of  German  Bacchanalian 
song  writers  would  include  the  names  of  all  the 
poets  of  that  country,  since  in  no  part  of  the 
world  is  drinking  so  much  accompanied  by 
singlDg.  Gleim  was  among  the  first  to  imitate 
Anacreon,  while  Goethe^  SchUler,  and  Heine. 
have  in  bolder  fli^^ts  given  us  wine  soufls  of 
striking  originality.  The  Bheimmniwi  of 
Claudius  wm,  however,  always  remain  the 
most  characteristic  Gennan  lyric  of  this  de- 
scription. The  drinking  songs  popularly  sung 
in  Germany  are  mostly  by  MttUer,  Justinus 
Eemer,  La^bein,  Eopisch.  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Uhland,  Lessmg,  DchenkendorfE;  Amdt,  Hebel, 
Heine.  MUchler,  Ludwig,  KOmer,  FOrster,  Al- 
bert, Novalis,  Fink,  Bchreiber,  GOnther,  HOlt^, 
Schmid,  F.  Haug,  Bochlits,  Yon  Schlippenbach, 
Geibel,  Stollbenf,  Blumanei^  Weisse,  Fallezs- 
leben,  BOrde,  Neumann,  Wias,  Hombostel, 
Bohm.  To  these  might  be  added  the  names 
of  many  more  recent  writers,  whose  lyrics, 
however,  are  not  so  firmly  esteblished.  Ger- 
many can  probably  boast  of  more  anonymous 
and  eccentric  table-sonfls  than  any  other  coun- 
try.—- French  Bacchic  lyrics  be^  with  the 
troubadours  and  trouveurs,  whose  writings 
abound  like  those  of  the  Minnesingers,  m 
vinous  inspiration.  The  poems  of  Francois 
Yillon  ring  witii  the  fine  chime  of  glasses ;  the 
whole  of  Kabelais^s  works  are  steeped  in  wine, 
so  that  a  critic  might  call  them  one  long  song 
of  the  bowl,  with  the  endless  refirdn  of  ^  drink, 
cool  and  fresh  T'  Marot^  D'Orleans,  and  Du 
Bellay,  all  left  lyric  and  convivial  flashes.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  with  any  accuracy 
an  idea  of  the  Bacchanalian  minstrelsy  of 
France,  so  prolific  and  yet  so  fleeting  is  its 
character.  The  popular  songs  occurring  most 
frequently  in  old  collections  are  many,  by  Mutre 


Adam,  the  Joiner,  GhaolieQ,  La&rs,BoQfflm, 
and  by  the  author  of  DiUre  Baeki^  and  le 
Panpan  Baekique,  Dufr^y,  Pumardf  ud 
Oolle  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  moden 
restorers  of  Frendi  Bacchic  songB,  but  thej 
have  been  supplanted  by  DesaogierH,  andnwR 
especially  by  B^ranger,  the  great  mM 
of  modem  France—Modem  Italy  hu  nnv 
been  a  land  ftwiinAnt  in  drinkiDg-BongB,  and  its 
Bacchanalian  lyrics  seneraUy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  spirited  eam(me  popolan  in  tiu 
dialect^  are  modelled  after  the  claarioB(«tl» 
Baceo  ti»  Toeeano  of  Bedi),  or  in  more  reoeot 
days  after  the  French. — ^The  ScandinaTum,  ud 
still  more,  the  Slavonic  tongues,  partieoMj 
Bohemian  and  Oroataan,  have  many  senial  liji, 
akin  to  German  and  English,  in  wSd  huBcr. 
Oollections  of  Lithuanian,  modern  Greek,  aid 
Armenian  songs,  are  not  without  some  corioa- 
ties  in  this  kind. — ^If  we  wander  to  the  East  f« 
find,  however,  in  Perma  and  in  the  lyrics  d 
Ferdusi,  the  modem  Mirza  Shafgr,  and  Im 
prototype,  Hafiz,  the  very  nej^tuuUfacisai^ 
songs,  those  of  Hafiz  not  beug  inferior  i&inf 
req>ect  to  those  of  any  poet  d:  any  oatioo,  a 
he  sings — 

My  dmnkAniMM  is  Bot  n  ^nlt  ofaiBt, 
For  drunken  onme  I  from  the  hud  dlTla«, 
Which  kneaded  np  my  maoent  chr  with  vise. 
Therafore,  when,  dzy  and  hud,  I  ftintiiig  pia^ 
No  Bhoiitare  raits  me  like  the  Teeitj  vIba. 

—But  it  may  be  fidrly  churned  that,QfaU]a- 
guages.  the  English  possesses  at  least  the  gnat- 
est  variety  of  tibeee  lyrics.  In  its  earlier  sUgei 
it  abounds  with  Jovial,  hearty  stavaa,  dediotei 
it  is  true,  rather  to  Oambrinus,  the  ssintofiK. 
than  to  Bacchus,  but  these  are  inimitable.  M 
the  worid  knows  the  **  Jolly  good  Ale  and  Old 
of  Gammer  Gurton's  ''Keedle,''andthe''Uitlf 
er  Bott^I,**  and  it  sorely  knows  nothing  bettir 
of  thehr  kind.  Chancer  and  Skalton  exlube 
this  genial  feeling^  and  it  peeps  oat  of  nuoyt 
black-letter  carol  and  Ohristmas  lay,  riD«m» 
quaint  phrase  through  the  Gothic  feasts  tub 
imagination  recalls,  until  the  hol^  sod  in 
wreaths  quiver : 

Tiimeirylnhan 
When  heeids  wng  eU, 
And  welcome  meny  Shroretidft 

Need  we  speak  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  re^ 
lers  of  the  Mermaid,  all  of  whom  gave  fatt 
their  drinking-songs  or  catches  so  memJjl^ 
of  Herrick,  who  hioked  but  Meof  bdugw 
l^lish  Anacreonf  The  Jacobite  s^^> 
later  era,  though  politacal,  are  all  de^Mni^? 
8teq>ed  in  wine  and  strong  waters^  bnt J^ » 
first  in  Bums  that  we  find  a  ^^i^/r 
hearty  old  English  drinking-lync  In  g 
style,  too,  Oapt.  Morris  had  a  rich  tato^W 
little  known  at  the  present  day.  Thomas  looij 
however,  the  English  Hafiz,  gained,  and^ 
mjunt^inii,  tJic  leading  position  of  the  Snos 
Bacchic  laureate.  Contemporary  ^^^ 
we  have  Maginn  and  sundry  other  Celts,  ti^ 
will  not  be  forgotten  while  convivialilyc^ 
a  poet  In  America,  where  men  8"^^ 
table  than  elsewhere^  some  popular  «<»* 
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nalkn  songs  have  beea  prodnoed,  but  they  oaa 
hardljbesaid  to  form  a  distinct  or  original 
department  in  the  literature  of  the  ooontry. 

BAOOHANTES,  in  early  antiquity  those 
women  who  took  part  in  the  nightly  and  se- 
cret ftstivities  in  honor  of  the  god  of  wine ; 
snbaeqnently,  when  males  were  also  admitted, 
the  term  was  iq^plied  to  all  those  initiated  into 
the  Bacchanalia.  In  the  slang  of  medi»yal 
oniyerBity  stadents^  the  name  was  given  to 
the  jnniors  or  beginners  who  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  first  vears'  studies,  and  under 
miposing  rites  and  plausible  pretexts  were 
taxed  ror  drinking  pnniosea,  mitiated  into 
debancheries^  and  abased  and  maltreated  by 
the  seniors.  Later  the  name  was  applied  to 
thoee  students  who  never  began  to  study,  but 
oontinaed  in  debauchery,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
working  for  a  subsistence,  wandered  about 
begging  under  the  pretence  of  collecting  the 
means  for  future  studies.  They  were  organized 
into  bodies  with  constitutions  and  rituals,  more 
for  amusement  than  for  protection,  because  this 
nuisance  was  generally  tolerated,  and  their 
jokes  paid  for  their  fare.  There  were  even,  in 
many  dliea,  public  boarding  houses  established 
for  tiiem,  ana  with  country  ministers  and  phy- 
siciana  they  were  great  fEtvorites.  Sometimes 
they  managed  when  growing  older  to  become 
schod-teaohers  or  inferior  and  auxiliary  teachers 
at  universities,  and  it  was  a  recommendation 
for  a  hi^  Bohool  to  have  many  such  scholars. 
For  hea^  fees  in  drink  they  even  gave  in- 
struction ia  the  secret  arts  of  their  wandering 
lifo  to  younger  students  who,  under  the  title  of 
Tmmegy  acted  as  their  servants,  and  even  had 
to  steal  and  to  beg  for  them,  and  were  cruelly 
treated.  There  stiU  exist  in  German  2  autobiog- 
raphies of  such  BacohantesL  Burkard  langg 
and  Thomas  Flater«  The  reformation  stopped 
this  custom ;  but  some  traces  of  it  were  con- 
tinned  in  Germany  and  England  down  to  the 
19th  century. 

BAOOHIGLIOKB,  a  river  of  northern  Italy, 
about  90  miles  in  length,  which  rises  to  the 
eastward  of  Trent,  andnowingpastVioenzaand 
Padua,  enq>ties  into  the  lagoon  of  Venice  be- 
low Este.    Laige  boats  ascend  it  to  V ioenza. 

BAOOHINI,  Benxdktto,  a  Benedictine  monk 
and  an  eminent  scholar,  bom  Aug.  81, 1651,  at 
San  Donnlno,  in  Parma,  died  S^t.  1, 1721.  In 
1669,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  preacher, 
and  durinff  the  next  7  years  his  eloquence  in- 
structed tiie  foithfol  in  various  dties  of  Italy. 
In  1686,  with  the  assistance  of  Gaudenzio  Bo- 
berti,  a  learned  Garmelite  monk,  he  published, 
at  Parma,  the  first  number  of  the  Gwmale  dei 
LUtenUL  But  calumnies  and  misrepresenta- 
tions against  him  had  such  influence  with  the 
duke  uat,  in  1691,  he  deprived  him  of  the 
oflfee  of  state  theologian,  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  Parma  within  8  days.  In  less  than  a  year, 
Francia  IL  of  Hodena  had  appointed  him  his 
historiographer,  and  at  Modena  he  resumed  the 
publication  of  the  Oiomale  dei  LitteraU,  In 
1705,  he  undertook  a  Journey  to  Borne  in  order 


to  obviate,  if  posrible,  the  opporition  of  the 
papal  court  to  his  publication  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  Agnello,  archbishop  of  Bavenna, 
in  the  9ui  century,  and  succeeded  He  ulti- 
matelv  became  abbot  of  his  monastery,  and  at- 
tained the  highest  dignities  which  his  order 
could  bestow,  in  Modena  and  Bagusa.  '  But  he 
presumed  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  commu- 
nity from  the  encroachments  of  the  crown, 
wMch  BO  enraged  the  duke^  that  he  banished 
him.  He  was  thus  compelled  to  lead  for  years 
the  life  of  a  wanderer,  and  would  have  died 
one,  had  not  the  university  of  Bologna  taken 
compassion  on  his  old  age,  and  ^ven  him  a 
refuge  until  his  death. 

BAOOHIUS.  L  The  name  of  a  tri-syllabic 
metre,  consisting  of  1  short  and  2  long  terms 

(" ).    n.  The  author  of  a  short  musical 

treatise  in  Greek,  whose  place  and  time  of  birth 
are  unknown,  ne  wrote  an  ^^  Introduction  to 
the  Art  of  Musia'*  in  the  form  of  a  catechism, 
apparentiy  intenaed  for  the  use  of  schools. 

BAOOHUS  ^Gr.  Bwcxof,  or  Iokyos,  or  Ac- 
omftros)  was,  with  the  ancients,  ine  god  of 
wine,  and,  in  some  regions,  of  song,  Joy,  and 
theatricals,  also,  as  weU  as  the  protector  of 
fruit-trees  and  of  fruit  Scarcely  any  rites 
were  spread  over  so  large  a  portion  of  tiie 
ancient  world  as  those  of  this  divinity.  It  is, 
therefore^  difficult  to  settie  the  question  where 
they  originated.  The  religions  tradition  of  l^e 
Greeks  makes  Bacchus  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Semele,  the  daughter  of  Oadmus.  The  Jealousy 
of  Hera  sought  to  destroy  the  mother  with  her 
unborn  son,  and  she  advised  her  to  persuade 
Zeus  to  appear  before  her  in  his  real  form.  She 
perished  in  consequence,  and  Zeus,  anxious  to 
preserve  the  stillborn  child,  inclosed  him  for  8 
months  in  his  thigh,  and  thus  brought  him  to 
maturity.  He  then  gave  him  to  Ino,  the  sister 
of  Semele,  and  her  husband  Athamais,  to  bring 
up,  and  when  Hera  had  rendered  them  crazy, 
to  the  nymphs  in  Thrace.  Thus  he  was 
reared  in  Kysa,  and,  when  grown,  taught  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  preparation  of 
its  intoxicating  juice,  and  nndertoot  with  the 
nymphs  an  expedition  to  the  Orient  to  spread 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  He  went  as  far 
as  Egypt  and  India,  where  he  planted  the 
eastern  frontier  columns  of  the  world.  He 
made  proselytes,  not  by  forcible  means  and 
weapons,  his  followers  beins  armed  only  with 
long  sticks,  called  thyrsi,  hollow  inside,  and 
adorned  with  colored  ribbons,  and  ivy,  and 
vines;  but  those  opposing  him  he  either  made 
crazy  or  frightened  them  into  submission  by  met- 
amorphodng  himself  into  a  wild  beast  One  of 
his  opponents,  Pentheus  in  Thebes^  was  pun- 
ished by  hiB  mother  and  her  sisters,  who  became 
frtfious  and  tore  him  in  pieces ;  the  sailors  of  a 
vessel,  chartered  by  him  for  an  expedition  to 
Kaxos^  who  fettered  him  and  desired  to  abduct 
him  to  Italy,  he  punished  by  causinff  ivy  and 
vines  to  surround  the  vessel  and  stop  its  course, 
when  he  metamorphosed  himaelf  into  a  lion, 
and  fiightened  them  so  that  they  Jumped  into 
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the  Bea»  and  were  trenofonned  into  doIpluiMi 
In  aooordanoe  with  this  character  of  Baoohns^ 
the  Greeks  represented  him  as  a  beardless 
▼oath,  of  plaeid  manner,  and  almost  woman- 
]j  expression  and  dress.  His  long  woolly  hair 
is  tied  behind  into  a  knot,  some  carls  pro- 
trading-  over  the  shoolders,  vine  and  ivv  twigs 
and  a  frontlet  crowning  his  head.  For  the 
most  part  he  is  represented  entirelj  naked, 
sometimes,  however,  in  a  wide  paUa  or  doak, 
covering  one  or  the  other  portion  of  the  body, 
sometimes  with  shoes,  seldom  with  cothamos; 
often  tigers,  lions,  or  panthers  aocompanj  him ; 
sometimes  he  is  represented  as  a  boll,  tibds  ani- 
mal being  consecrated  to  him. — ^Bat  even  in 
Greece,  there  is  sach  a  variety  of  traditions 
concerning  Bacohos,  of  rites  in^  his  service, 
and  of  representations  in  ima^ry,  poesy,  and 
monoments,  that  it  becomes  evident  that  mther 
his  rites  were  not  native  there,  bat  imported, 
as  some  say  by  Melampas,  fh>m  £^S7Pt»  or  as 
others,  from  varioas  other  countries,  or  that 
the  <Hriginal  tradition  and  service  were  in  later 
ages  blended  with  varioas  imported  traditions 
and  services.  There  was  a  Nysa,  from  which 
his  name,  Dionvso^  is  derived,  not  only  in 
Thrace  and  in  Arabia,  where^  according  to  an- 
other version,  Bacdins  was  reared,  bat  in  India, 
where  Alexander  the  Great,  as  Arrian  with 
some  critical  donbts  relates,  found  a  Nysaaan 
tribe  worshipping  Bacohos,  and  ivy  growing 
wild,  though  there  is  no  wild  ivy  in  most  por- 
tions of  Bouthem  Asia.  There  is  also  a  Nysa 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  almost  wherever  a  god  of 
wine  was  worshipoed.  But  as,  after  the  Greeks 
became  acquaintea  with  the  Orient  and  its  re- 
ligious traoitions,  they  were  inclined  to  identi^y 
their  national  gods  with  those  of  the  Orient, 
thereby  disfiguring  their  own  ancient  tradi- 
tions and  rites,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  with 
any  certainty  of  correctness  the  most  ancient 
and  original  Greek  service.  StiU,  probably,  it 
was  more  chaste  and  moderate  than  the  later 
Bacchanalia— at  leas^  we  nowhere  find  in  the 
high-toned,  moral  writings  of  the  philosophers 
and  poets  of  the  best  period,  such  strictures  on 
the  immoral  results  of  this  cultus  as  in  the  age 
of  Greek  and  Roman  decadence.  The  feasts  m 
honor  of  Baochos  in  the  earlier  ages  seem  to  have 
had  1^0  other  tendency  than  to  relax  for  a  few 
days  every  year  the  restraint  of  law,  to  satisfy  a 
certain  want  in  human  nature  of  an  occasional 
carnival,  within  the  limits  of  taste  and  decency, 
and  to  give  the  more  oppressed  portion  of  the 
population,  the  slaves  and  the  women,  once  a 
▼ear,  an  opportunity  of  unboonded  fr-eedom. 
In  midwinter  the  Triateric  festival  of  Bacchus 
was  celebrated;  women  marched  at  night 
out  into  the  mountains,  and  there  they 
drank,  danced,  and  ran  up  and  down,  dad  in 
doe-skins,  or  naked  and  aidomed  with  ivy  and 
vines,  and  swinging  the  thyrsus,  yelling  out 
improvised  songs  which  commenced  and  ended 
with  Uie  words  Svoe.  Bacche,  or  lakche.  Male 
spectators  were  not  allowed,  and  in  several  cases 
men  were  killed  and  mutilated  for  their  curiodty. 


Sodi,  at  least,  was  the  service  odebnted  ii 
BoBotia,  on  the  GitiuBron,and  ontbeParDam, 
by  Delphian  and  Attic  woniflD,  whobadthebj- 
name  of  Mienades,  or  raging  women.  Tfaepio- 
oessioii  was  condnded  by  tearing  to  pieees  i 
bull,  as  a  symbol  of  Bacchus— perhi^  as  i 
hint  at  the  self-destroying  frenzy  (tf  pMsoa, 
Other  Bacdiic  festivities  were  celebrated  pab- 
lidy,  at  the  expense  and  under  the  goidaDoeaf 
the  state  authorities,  at  the  periods  of  the  ria- 
tage,  and  when,  after  the  first  fisimeDtatkN^tlH 
new  wine  was  drunk.  Theae  were  di&rentiB 
every  Greek  state;  in  Athens  there  woe  4 
such :  1,  the  country  Dionysia  at  the  wiagt, 
when  one  cf  the  amnsements  was  that  kjs 
hopped  on  one  foot  upon  sadb  filled  vHh 
water  and  besmeared  with  oil,  and,  of  coona, 
often  tumbled  down ;  and  tiieatrioel  repraa- 
tations  were  given ;  2,  the  Lenas,  or  ktAd 
wine  pressing,  conwsting  in  a  vast  ooIlatiQD,ibr 
which  thestate  furnished  themeat,  waaacomeal 
procesdon,  with  Jovial  provocatioiia,  and  tbest- 
rical  performances — ^this  was  the  d^  Dmjoi; 
S,  the  Anthesteria,  condsted  of  drinkiDg  festin- 
ties  in  the  spring,  when  after  a  grest  pvUieie- 
past  the  dtisens,  adorned  with  ivy  and  flow  en. 
vied  with  eadi  other  as  to  who  ooold  dnnk 
most,  followed  by  at  secret  sacrifio^  atvbieh 
the  wife  of  the  arohon  badleuB  (praideBt  of 
the  executive  body),  was  qrmbolicallj  nianied 
to  Bacdius.  with  aisacrifice  on  the  third dajto 
the  gods  01  the  lower  regi(»B  and  the  dead;  { 
the  great  Dionyda,  destined  prindpaUr  f« 
theatricsl  performanoes  at  the  expense  of  t]» 
state.  The  Baodias  whom  the  Orient  wor- 
shipped was  quite  another  divmity.  He  is  v- 
ways  reraesented  in  long  oriental  gannests, 
witii  a  splendid  doak,  sometimes  a  crown,  ff 
horns  and  ivy,  his  feet  dressed  in  oothnnB; 
sometimes  as  a  warrior,  with  a  abort  \sik 
and  a  shield  of  panther  skin,  vith  a  kiw 
bearing,  tall  and  dlgnj^MJ,  As  snoh  lie  is  o^ 
ten  identified  with  Sesostris.  the  Egyptiaa  eoB- 
queror  of  old,  who  is  rdated  to  have  nbjf^ 
ed  all  southern  Asia,  or  with  the  godof  w 
sun,  on  whose  rays  the  excdlenoeof  thegr^ 
and  wine  so  much  depends.  It  is  prow>^ 
that  this  oriental  service  of  Baoohus  vassMv 
licentious  than  the  crigind  Greek,  and  bltt«il 
with  sexnd  orgies;  at  least  in  tlie  Senatic 
countries.  In  Kome,  Bacdius  hsd  the  ^fp^ 
'of  liber,  and  after  the  6th  centoiy  B.  C.  j« 
worshipped  publidy  in  the  ssme  temfdewi 
Oeres,  the  17tii  of  Mardi  bdng  theb  ^» 
tivaL  But  afterward  the  origind  mm^i^ 
quiet  cdebration  degenerated  mto  the  most  v 
natural  licentiousness^  and  the  festival  beosa 
known  by  the  name  of  Bacdianalia. 

BAOOHYUDES,  a  Greek  Ivric  poet »» 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  5tfa  oe&toit^ 
He  was  a  native  of  the  Ceian  Idis,  ^*^ 
tiveandfdlow-citizenofSimoddea  He  9^ 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Hjaj 
of  Syracuse.  He  and  Pindar  are  sud  to  ^ 
been  envious  of  each  other's  fiune^  a&d  nw 
for  thdr  patron's  favor.    Thetimeof  bsdetfo 
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is  nnoertain.  The  lyries  of  Baeohylides  were 
many  In  number,  and  of  almost  eyery  variety. 
The  fragments  were  collected  and  published  by 
Neae,  at  Berlin,  in  1822.  They  are  also  to  be 
found  in  Bergk's  I^peUea  Lyrioi  OrmeL 

BAOOTARKLTJ,  MuBOBLiini,  a  modem  Ital- 
ian painter,  bom  at  Bome,  Feb.  16, 1781,  died  at 
Warsaw,  Jan.  5, 1818,  was  employed,  in  1768,  by 
King  Ai^rnstus  III.  of  Poland,  as  designer  of  the 
oelebratM  Dresden  gallery  of  engravings.  After 
remaining  for  some  time  at  Vienna,  where  he 
increased  his  reputation  by  his  portraits  of  the 
imperial  fiunily,  and  by  his  ^  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  on  Mount  Parnassus,"  he  was,  in  176S, 
appointed  director  of  the  fine  arts  in  Poland, 
and  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  day^  at  War- 
saw, principally  engaged  in  paintings  connected 
with  rolish  history  and  public  men. 

BAOOIO  DELLA  PORTA,  called,  also.  Il 
Fbatb,  and  Fba  Babtolomubo,  and  Fba  dast 
T0U>MMX0  DA  6an  Maboo,  a  celebrated  Floren- 
tine painter,  born,  in  1469,  at  the  village  of 
Savignano,  near  PWto,  within  a  short  distance 
of  Florence,  died  Oct  8, 1517.  He  studied  under 
Oosimo  RoseeUi,  and  subsequently  devoted  him- 
self with  great  enthuMasm  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  which  he  is  in- 
debted for  his  admirable  knowledge  of  chiaro- 
soaro.  His  first  works  were  of  small  size,  such 
as  bis  2  cabinet  pictures  in  the  Florentine  gsl- 
lery,  representing  the  "Nativity"  and  the  "  Cir- 
cumcision." In  his  fresco  of  the  *'  Last  Judg- 
ment," in  the  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  he 
adopted  a  grander  style.  At  this  time  a  great 
change  came  upon  the  artist's  mind.  He  happen- 
ed to  be  employed  in  the  convent  of  St  Marco, 
when  Savonarola  was  arrested  and  conducted  to 
the  stake.  He  wasan  admirer  and  friend  of  Savon- 
arola, and  hiB  execution  preyed  so  much  upon 
his  mind  that,  in  1500,  he  entered  the  convent 
of  San  Marco,  with  tiie  intention  of  renouncing 
the  world  and  his  art  But  his  love  of  art  was 
too  strong,  and,  to  the  delight  of  his  friends,  he 
resumed  his  labors  in  1504.  and  was  particularly 
happy  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as  Baphael 
came  to  Florence^  with  whom  he  became  well 
acquaiuted— -Baodo  instructing  Baphael  in 
coloring  and  the  folding  of  draperies^  while 
Raphael,  in  return,  taught  him  tiie  rules  of  per- 
spective. Subsequently,  he  went  to  Rome,  to 
flindy  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael 
In  the  convent  where  he  passed  4  yeara,  are 
some  of  his  most  finished  frescoes.  In  the 
Loavre  are  two  of  his  pictures,  ^  The  Angelic 
Salutation"  and  ^  The  Marriage  of  St  Catharine 
of  Sienna."  One  of  his  finest  productions,  ''A 
Vimn  upon  a  Throne,"  is  in  the  public  ndlery 
of  Aorence ;  also,  two  prophets,  Job  and  Isaiah. 
In  the  Pitti  palace  is  his  celebrated  angle  figure 
of  St  Mark,  which  is  described  by  Wind^eknann 
as  a  Grecian  statue  transformed  into  a  pic- 
ture. In  the  Quirinal  of  Rome  are  2  of 
his  pictures,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  The 
latter  was  most  admired  by  Raphael,  who 
completed  it  In  the  Doria  and  Oorrini  palaces 
in  Rome  are  2  holy  funilies  of  his,  and  in 


the  Brasdii  palace  a  marriage  of  St  Catha- 
rine. In  the  museum  of  Naples  is  a  superb 
picture  of  the  Assumption.  Munich  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  holy  fiinuly  and  a  madonna  of  his. 
Vienna  boasts  of  his  ^'Presentation  to  the 
Temple,"  Berlin  of  a  sublime  Assumption, 
and  St  Petersburg  of  a  St  John  and  a  St.  An- 
drew. Some  of  his  most  celebrated  works 
were  transferred  by  Napoleon  to  the  Louvre, 
but  afterward  restored  to  Florence.  In  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  fathers  of  St  Mark,  are  many 
of  his  paintings,  and  among  them  a  St  V incen- 
2io,  which  is  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Titian. 
His  best  and  rarest  performances  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  ducal  fiimily,  induding  his  last 
and  one  of  his  best  works,  a  large  picture  in 
chiaroscuro,  representing  the  patron  saints  of  the 
dty,  surrounding  the  Virgin.  His  designs  came 
into  possession  of  Sir  Benjamin  West^  and  after- 
ward into  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  at  whose 
death  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  London 
print-dealers,  who  scattered  them  over  the 
world.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  method 
of  casting  draperies,  and  of  the  use  of  the 
wooden  figure,  with  movable  joints.  The  dis- 
tribution of  l^ht  and  shadow  constitute  the 
great  study  and  the  great  power  of  his  pictures. 
BACH,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  musical 
family  in  Germany.  In  no  department  of  sci- 
ence, art  or  literature,  has  any  single  frunily 
ever  achieved  such  distinction,  either  from  the 
number  of  its  members  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  same  pursuit,  or  the  talents, 
genius,  and  learning  whidi  they  have  manifest- 
ed in  it,  as  that  of  Bach  in  music.  Fifty  indi- 
viduals, at  least,  of  this  name,  whose  lives  spread 
over  a  period  of  2^  centuries,  would  deservedly 
occupy  an  extended  space  in  an  exclusively 
musical  cydopasdia.  A  notice  of  the  fsmUy, 
however,  with  sketches  of  several  of  its  more 
distinguished  members,  is  all  that  our  limits 
permit  As  many  of  them  have  home  the  same 
Christian  names,  we  are  compelled,  in  order  to 
convey  any  dear  idea  of  them,  to  abandon  an 
a^habetical  for  a  ohronol^cal,  or  rather,  ge- 
nealogical, arrangement— Yxrr,  the  founder  of 
the  German  j&mily  of  the  name,  was  originally 
a  bi^er  by  trade,  a  Protestant  in  religion,  at 
Presburg,  in  Hungary,  whence,  about  A.  D. 
1600,  he  was  driven  by  persecution,  with  his 
funily,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  one  of  the  small 
cities  of  Thurin^a,  He  had  received  a  muidcal 
education,  and  was  noted  for  his  skill  upon 
the  gnitsr. — ^Hanb  (Johannes),  the  eldest  son 
of  Yeit  Bach,  and  the  ancestor  of  most  of 
those  of  whom  mention  will  be  made,  was 
a  manufacturer  of  tapestry  and  dty  mun- 
dan  at  Weohmar.  He  died  in  1626,  leaving 
8  sons:  Johann,  bom  1604,  died  1678,  who 
was  appointed  organist  and  director  of  the  city 
music  at  Erfurt,  which  offices  he  retsaned  from 
1685  until  his  death;  CflBiBTOPa,  bom  1618, 
died  1661;  and  Hsinbioh,  born  in  1616,  at 
Wechmar.  He  was  instracted  in  music  by  his 
father  until,  needing  a  teacher  of  greater  knowl- 
edge, he  was  sent  to  his  brother  Johann  at  £r- 
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farif  wImn,  in  a  few  yean,  he  beoime  a  yery 
aooomplidied  omnkt  and  muBioian  In  the  iuibr 
imi  of  that  epo<£.  He  was  employed  in  these 
oanaoitiei  snooeMively  by  the  city  anthorities  of 
Bcliweuifiirt  and  Erfort,  until  he  was  called,  in 
1641,  to  Arnatadt  as  omnist,  a  plaoe  which  he 
filled  with  great  honor  for  the  Icoig  period  of  51 
years,  to  his  death  in  1692.— The  Baohs  of  the 
next,  the  itii,  generation  were  9  in  number. — 
JoHAKV  JBaiDum,  the  9d  and  moat  noted  of  the 
8  sons  ci  Johann,  bom  1645,  died  1717,  npon 
the  death  of  his  fSmer  snooeeded  him  as  omnist 
and  direotmr  of  the  dty  mnsic  at  Erfort — vsobo 
Oedbibtofb,  eldest  son  of  Ohristoph,  bom  1648, 
died  1697,  was  cantor  and  composer  at  Sohwein- 
fbrt— JoHANir  AjCBBosnm,  bom  1645,  died 
1695,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  sound  theorist, 
and  of  repmte  in  paoacal  mnsic,  the  father  of  the 
great  Johann  BebastiaB,  was  a  court  and  city  mu- 
ndan  at  Eisenach.— Johahw  Ohsibtofcl  eldest 
of  the  8  sons  of  Heinrich,  bom  1648,  died  1708, 
stands  in  musical  history  as  one  of  the  very  first 
of  German  organista,  oontrapundsts,  and  com- 
posers of  his  era.  He  studied  music  with  his 
fftther  so  sncoessftilly  as  at  the  age  of  22  to  be 
oalled  to  Eisenach  into  the  seryice  of  the  court 
and  city,  as  organist  At  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  but  little  music  comparatively  appeared 
from  the  press,  and  the  works  of  one  who  lived 
the  retired  life  of  an  organist  in  a  small  Saxon 
dty  could  scarcely  become  known  oat  of  his 
own  immediate  sphere.  His  compontions,  of 
whidi  he  left  a  vast  number  in  manuscript, 
composed  for  thedmroh  and  court  where  he 
officiated,  prove,  says  Gerber,  '^that  he  was 
truly  a  great  man,  as  rich  in  invention  as  he 
was  strong  in  the  power  of  musical  expression 
of  emotion."  A  century  after  his  death,  at  the 
time  when  Moxart,  Haydn,  and  Gluck  had  be- 
come models  in  composition,  selections  from  his 
works  were  performed  in  Hamburg,  with  great 
sQooess,  exciting  no  small  degree  of  astonishment 
by  their  fireshness,  beauty,  and  freedom  from 
the  trammels  of  the  dry  contrapuntal  schooL 
So  fiir  as  the  mUfedcal  taste  of  his  age  allowed, 
his  works  in  general  are  found  to  be  melodious 
and  truly  vocal,  at  the  same  time  beinff  remark- 
ably ftill  in  harmony  and  very  grand  m  efiect 
One  of  his  compositions,  dated  1684^  is  a  motet 
in  firee  style,  in  which,  among  the  (at  that  time) 
novelties  of  constraction  and  harmony  is  found 
the  extreme  sharp  6th.  On  tiie  back  of  the 
sheet  upon  which  it  is  written  is  another  piece 
of  sacred  music  in  22  parts,  obligator  the  harmon- 
ic relations  of  which  to  the  motet  are  perfect 
The  list  of  his  works  contains  also  a  motet  for 
St  Uichael's  day  in  22  real  parts,  a  piece  of 
weddinff  music  in  12  parts,  another  motet  for  8 
voices,  instrumented  for  2  dioirs  and  orches- 
tras, a  solo  for  an  alto  voice  with  accompani- 
ment for  violin,  8  viol  di  gambas,  and  bass,  te. 
— JoHANH  IQoHAXL,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
2d  son  of  Heinrich,  was  bom  at  Arnstadt  about 
1660,  and  making  music  his  profession,  became 
organist  and  dty  scribe  in  one  of  the  Tfauringian 
towns.    He  was  an  industrious  and  effective 


composer  tot  the  ofanroh,  hac|Miolioid,  sod  o^ 
nxL  One  of  his  vocal  worku,  performed  is 
Berlin  recently,  surprised  evenr  snditor  bj  its 
beau^  and  modem  coloring.  His  dnghterbe- 
came  the  first  wife  of  Johum  Sebastian  Back 
—The  fiumly  tree  gives  l7Bach8  of  ti»  next, 
the  5th  generation,  of  whom  the  moat  &tiD- 
gnished  were  the  following:— JonoirBBariiD, 
eldest  son  of  J.  jEgidiua,  bom  Not.  2t,  1(71, 
died  June  1,  1749,  was  oa-ganist  of  the  Mff- 
chants'  churdi  of  his  native  tatj,  Kaenadh,  oft 
church  in  Ma^ebuig,  and,  in  1706,  aoooeBor 
of  Johann  Ohnstoph,  as  court  and  dty  offgaost 
at  the  former  place.  He  distingniBbed  Imisdf 
espedally  in  his  choral  preiudeB,  and  for  his 
overtures  in  Telemann's  style.— Johabii6iu»> 
TiAN,  in  some  respects  ths  greatest  mmicitt 
that  has  lived,  was  the  8d  and  voongest  sod  of 
J.  Ambrosius,  bom  at  Eisenach,  ifarch  31, 168S, 
1  month  after  the  birth  of  Handel,  at  Hille, 
died  atLeipdo, July  28, 1760.  At  ayoy  wAj 
affe  he  lost  his  mother,  and  had  hardlj  con- 
^eted  his  10th  year  when  Ma  ikther  died  ak 
The  littie  orphan  was  then  |daoed  under  ti» 
care  of  his  orother  J.  Ohristoph,  at  OhxM^ 
with  whom  he  continued  his  muaieal  tMa 
and  began  the  practice  of  keyed  inatrnmaitB- 
the  harpsichord  and  origan.  The  leaaoos  of  his 
brotiier  soon  ceased  to  intetest  him,  and  be 
begged  the  use  of  a  manuscript  in  Gmstopk^ 
possession,  containing  oompositiona  for  the  hirp- 
sichord  by  Frohbeiga*,  Keri,  and  Fkchdbel, 
the  most  noted  oiganistB  of  that  day,  bnttiiB 
was  refused  him.  Thedoorof  tfaeoaaeinvbidi 
the  book  was  kept  was  of  lattice-work,  throng 
which  littie  Bach's  hand  would  paaa  snd,  as  it 
was  not  bound,  he  was  able  to  roll  itapiod 
draw  it  out  On  bright  moonligfat  nights  te 
would  take  it  to  his  room  and  copy  from  it^aod 
thus,  hi  the  course  of  6  months,  he  haditinitt 
own  hand.  It  was  hardly  finished,  hovever, 
when  his  brother  acddentalDly  diaoovered  it  lad 
took  it  away.  The  act  seems  harah,  bat  doabt- 
less  the  teacher  Imew  best  how  todirecttiie 
studies  of  so  young  a  pupil  The  bo/a  vopabgt 
in  Ohrdruff  was  short,  being  ended  by  theeirir 
death  of  Ohristoph.  InEurope-4n£n^« 
well  as  upon  the  continent — in  our  da j  as  is  the 
days  of  Bach—there  is  a  resource  for  aoeh  b(7> 
in  the  choirs  of  cathedrals,  ecderiastical  acboofa^ 
and  richly  endowed  churches.  EngKah,  ItifiBSi 
and  Qerman  musical  history  gives  ns  titeitfDB 
of  many  a  celebrated  composer  who  in  p^ 
was  a  chorister.  Badi  found  a  place  aa  trns 
ffinger  in  such  a  choir  at  L&nebuig,  not  nai^ 
miles  from  Hamburg,  remaining  there  imt3ilu| 
voice  changed,  with  the  advantageaof  eiow 
school  and  the  best  mnsioal  instniction,  aao  s 
the  receipt  of  a  small  stipend,  yet  adficiest^ 
his  boyish  necessities,  ms  enthnaiaflm  for  w 
organ  and  his  zeal  for  mnsic  in  other  ^^^i™^  .^ 
styles,  at  this  period,  are  sufficientiy  sttsated  «f 
his  foot-Jonmeys  to  Hamburg  to  hear  fieiii^ 
the  great  organist,  and  to  Zefie  to  liatea  toW 
French  band  in  the  service  of  the  prince.  J^ 
the  change  in  his  voice  eame  the  lo«  of  tf 
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pliice  and  ilie  neooMtty  of  entering  npon  n  new 
Qeld.  Like  Handel,  he  had  studied  the  violin — 
with  SQCoeea^  as  hu  remarkable  compositionB 
for  that  instniment  prove — and  it  was  now  his 
resource.  At  the  age  of  18,  therefore,  he  jonr- 
Dejed  to  Weimar,  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  oonrt  there  as  violinist.  His  leisore  hours 
were  still  devoted  to  the  organ^  to  comiterpoint, 
and  composition,  and  in  less  than  2  jceara, 
thoogh  hardlv  20  years  of  age,  he  was  called  to 
Arnstadt  to  fill  the  place  of  organist,  probabl  v 
in  the  ohorch  where  his  other's  nnole  Heinrich 
had  80  long  officiated.  The  8  years  spent  in  Am- 
stadt  were  years  of  most  devoted  study,  and  dur- 
Log  that  time  he  devdoped  tiiose  powers  which 
ifterward  placed  him  above  all  rivalry.  Beside 
the  labor  which  he  devoted  to  the  working  out 
of  his  own  conceptions,  he  let  nothing  escape 
him  which  appeared  from  the  pens  of  Bruhns, 
Eeinke^andBoztehude.  He  wasso  charmed  with 
the  works  of  the  last  named  that  he  went  to  Ltl- 
beck  to  hear  him  play,  and  prolonged  his  visit 
to  a  stay  of  8  months,  merely  to  listen  to  him 
in  the  dinrch,  for  his  acquaintance  he  did  not 
make.  In  1707  he  accepted  a  call  to  Muhlhau- 
sen,  and  the  following  year  returned  to  Weimar 
In  the  c^wcity  of  court  organist  Encouraged 
bj  the  continued  applause  of  the  court  he 
Bxerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  his  principal 
compositi<His  for  the  organ  date  during  the  7 
rears  of  his  service  there.  In  1714  he  gave  up 
bis  position  as  organist  and  accepted  the  place 
Df  concert-master  to  the  doke,  with  the  addition- 
al duty  of  composing  and  conducting  the  vocal 
nosic  of  the  ducal  chapeL  Here^  doubtless,  be- 
;aa  the  enormous  list  of  works  m  every  form 
>f  sacred  music,  which,  mostlv  in  manusoript, 
ire  preserved  in  the  musical  libraries  of  Berlm, 
Leipsic,  and  other  cities.  Here,  too,  he  had 
M)nstant  practice  in  writing  orchestral  works 
ind  instrumental  chamber  music,  and  fitted 
limself  for  a  larger  stage  of  action.  In  1717 
tfarchand,  then  at  the  head  of  French  organists, 
ippeared  in  Dresden,  and  charmed  Augustus  so 
preatly  by  his  skill  as  to  receive  an  cSfer  of  a 
rery  large  salary  to  enter  his  service.  Volu- 
nier,  also  a  Frenchman,  the  concert-master  of 
he  king--whether  Jealous  for  the  honor  of  his 
)wn  nation  or  that  in  which  he  had  cast  his  lot 
ADnot  now  be  determined— invited  Bach  to  the 
iapital  to  a  trial  of  skill  with  Marchand.  The 
^azon  accepted  the  invitation,  and  through  the 
lindness  of  Volunuer  had  an  opportunity  of 
learing  his  rival  With  the  knowledge  and 
onsent  of  Augustus.  Bach  sent  his  challenge  to 
he  French  artist,  which  was  accepted.  At  the 
ime  fixed,  Bach  appeared  at  the  house  of  the 
linister  where  the  contest  was  to  take  place. 
*he  king  and  company  waited  long^  but  March- 
nd  came  not.  At  length*  came  news  that  he 
^ad  left  the  ci^  early  that  day  by  extra  post 
*he  greatness  of  the  German  orgazust,  however, 
lore  than  made  good  the  loss.  Bach  returned 
)  Weimar,  but  soon  after  accepted  the  office  of 
^pellmeister  to  the  court  at  KOthen,  where  he 
amained,  composing  for  and  directing  the  or- 


chestra, tmtil  1728»  when  the  dij  authorities  of 
Leipsic  elected  him  to  the  position  of  musical 
director  and  cantor  of  the  Thomas  school.  Dur- 
ing the  6  years  atKOthen  he  had  not  neglected 
his  favorite  instrument  Obtaining  leave  of  ab- 
sence, he  again  vinted  Hamburg  to  see  the  aoed 
Beinke,  who  had  now  nearly  completed  nis 
century.  While  there,  he  gave  a  performance 
upon  tiie  organ  of  the  Gathuine  church  in  prea- 
ence  of  the  city  magistrates  and  the  princi- 
pal citixens,  extemporizing  for  more  than 
2  hours  in  sudi  a  manner,  that  the  aged  Beinke^ 
who  had  listened  with  delighted  attention,  ex- 
claimed at  the  dose,  **I  thought  this  art  had 
completely  died  out;  but  I  see  it  still  lives  in 
you.''  At  the  age  of  88  then,  Bach,  rich  in  all 
that  study  of  theory,  hearing  the  best  models 
of  his  age  and  country,  practice  as  member  and 
leader  of  orchestras,  and  constant  exercise  in 
compojsition  for  church  and  concert-room,  could 
^ve  him,  entered  upon  the  calm,  quiet  life  of 
succeeding  years,  and  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
ing and  to  uie  working  out  of  his  lofty  concep- 
tions of  the  musical  art  Twenty-seven  years 
he  thus  lived  and  labored  surrounded  by  his 
pupils  and  his  large  &mily  of  sons,  oomposing 
music  sacred  and  secular  in  all  the  forms  then 
known,  except  the  opera  and  dramatic  oratorio^ 
and  leaving  as  the  nruita  of  those  years  a  mass 
of  compositions^  which  for  number,  variety, 
and  excellence,  form  perhi^M  the  most  astonish- 
ing monument  of  musical  genius  and  learning. 
Mozart  and  Handel  alone  can  at  all  come  in 
competition  with  him  in  this  regard.  Of  the 
few  works  from  his  pen,  which  appeared  in  his 
lifetime,  most  are  said  to  have  been  engraved 
upon  cop^  by  himself  with  the  assistance  of 
his  son  Fnedemann,  and  this  labor,  added  to  Ins 
others  so  numerous,  finally  cost  him  his  sight 
A  few  vears  later,  at  the  age  of  65,  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  carriea  him  to  the  tomb.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  of  the  fruits  of  those  mar- 
riages he  left  10  sons,  all  of  them  fine  musi- 
dans;  several  of  them  among  the  very  flni  c^ 
that  great  period  in  thehiatory  of  the  art  of  which 
Mozwt,  Haydn,  and  Gluck.  were  the  chief  orna- 
ments. This  great  musician  had  no  canse  to 
complain  of  a  want  of  due  appreciation,  either 
as  orsanist  or  composer.  Very  soon  alter  his 
establishment  in  L&peio,  the  duke  of  Weissra- 
fels  conferred  the  titie  of  Ei^llmeister,  with 
the  emoluments  of  the  office,  without  requiring 
his  personal  attendance  at  court,  and,  in  17S^ 
Augustus  of  Saxony  created  him  *^Boyal 
Polish  and  Saxon  electoral  court  composer.** 
In  1747  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion  from  Frederic  H.,  kiiiji;  <tf  Prussia,  to  visit 
Berlin  and  Potsdam.  Notice  was  given  to  the 
king  of  his  arrival  in  the  hitter  city,  just  as  a 
private  concert  in  the  palace  was  to  begin. 
'^Gentiemen,"  siud  IVederic,  ^old  Bach  has 
come!"  The  old  organist  was  instantiy  sent 
for,  and  without  affording  him  time  to  change 
his  dress,  he  was  brought  to  the  palace.  The 
king  had  several  of  Silbermann's  pianofortes 
in  various  i^artments — one  may  still  be  seen 
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tfa6re-*Mid  to  these  iQ  raooeaBton  B«oh  was 
taken  and  called  upon  to  try  their  powers. 
At  length  the  king  gave  him  a  theme  for  a 
fogae,  whioh  was  so  coined  oat  as  to  afford 
him  the  hi^est  gratification,  and  he  imme- 
diately afterwurd  demanded  an  eztemporaneons 
fbgne  in  6  parts.  Bach  thought  a  moment, 
and  selecting  the  theme,  worked  it  up  to  the 
astonishment  not  ixaly  of  the  king  but  of  the 
several  distingnished  mnsioians  present  Upon 
his  retom  to  Leipsio  he  wrote  out  the  fogae, 
added  to  it  another  in  8  parts,  and  a  rtearoar, 
also,  in  6,  both  apon  the  same  theme,  tcmther 
with  other  specimens  of  his  powers,  and  pub- 
lished them  with  the  title  of  ''A  Mosical 
Offering.'*  The  only  works  by  Bach,  published 
daring  his  life,  are  ezeroises  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, in  8  parts,  which  appeared  at  int^ryals; 
an  air  with  80  variations;  o  choral  preludes  in 
8  parts  for  the  organ ;  variations  in  canon  upon 
the  choral  Vom  Himmd  hoehj  and  the  "  Musical 
Offering.'*  The  rest  of  his  works  left  in  manu- 
script have  come  out  one  by  one,  or  still  re- 
main unprinted.  The  0th  volume,  in  folio,  of 
his  complete  works,  has  just  appeared  at  Leip- 
fflo,  edite<l  by  the  Bach  society.  Our  limits 
forbid  any  attempt  to  give  a  catalogue  of  these 
works— ihey  amount  to  many  hundreds  in 
number.  Among  them  are  found  5  complete 
sets  of  vocal  pieces  for  the  church  for  all  the 
Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year;  a  great  col- 
lection of  oratorios,  masses,  miLpificats,  sanctus, 
pieces  for  birth,  wedding,  and  nmeral  occasions, 
and  not  a  few  comic  compositions;  6  **pas- 
siona,"  so  called,  compositions  to  which  the 
accounts  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ, 
as  given  by  the  evangdists,  fdmish  tiie  text; 
more  than  a  hundred  sacred  cantatas  are  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Thomas  school  alone. 
^  The  Well-tempered  COavier,"  a  collection  of 
48  preludes  and  48  fugues,  is  known  to  every 
earnest  student  of  the  pianoforte^  as  remarka- 
ble in  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  performer  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  that 
instrum'uit  His  wcn'ks  for  organ,  haipsic^ordf 
orchestra,  and  eveiy  solo  instrument  in  use  a 
century  since,  are  as  numerous  and  effective  as 
his  vocal  compositions,  and  begin  again  to  form 
a  part  of  the  programmes  in  the  principal  con- 
certs of  central  Europe.  As  a  virtuoso  upon 
keyed  instruments,  Bach  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated the  wonderful  effects  produced  in  our 
own  days  by  Thalberg,  and  even  Idart.  Jn  his 
own  age  he  was  in  uiis  regard — as  has  been 
said  of  Shakespeare  as  a  poet— eo  &r  above  all 
others  as  to  have  no  second.  The  fingering 
invented  by  Bach  was  the  basis  of  hto  son 
Emanuel's  work  upon  the  pianoforte,  which 
opened  a  new  era  for  the  instrument,  and  led, 
through  Mozart  and  dementi,  the  way  to  the 
extraordinary  perfection  exhibited  by  the  vir- 
tuosos of  our  own  time.  To  it  he  was  compelled 
by  his  own  works,  for,  as  he  himself  said,  **  he 
had  often  been  compelled  to  study  long  at 
night  how  to  play  the  compositions  which  he 
had  written  during  the  day."    Perhaps  the 


most  striking  points  in  Bach's  compositioDsan 
the  marvellous  invention  they  exhSbiL  and  tlxar 
extraordinary  grandeur,  power,  and  sdeDoe. 
Mozart,  when,  near  the  dose  of  life,  he  ctme  to 
Leipac,  alter  having  exhausted  all  theaomte 
of  musical  learning  of  Borne,  MQao,  Yienitt, 
and  Paris,  heard  the  Thomas  school  boysdog 
a  motet  of  Bach.  His  attention  was  caught; 
"  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  ^<  here  is  that  trm  vhieh 
one  maystill  learn  something  r'  Baches  vob 
occupy  some  such  around  in  art  as  do  tb 
works  of  our  noble  old  En^h  prose  writenin 
literature;  they  require  study  to  be  oompR- 
hended  and  feft  in  their  greatneas.  Here  sod 
there  the  forms  of  expresaon  hare  beeonie 
antiquated ;  at  first  much  seems  obecore,  vM 
afterward  stands  outprominent  for  beaoty ;  bat 
study  is  rewarded  finally  bj  leading  himwlu) 
perseveres  to  treasures  of  original  though  tbeK 
and  there  only  to  be  found.— Of  the  6th  ^ 
ration  of  the  bach  family,  some  80  in  nuDbcr, 
the  more  distinguished  were  the  fc^oving: 
JoEAUK  Ebnbt,  bom  at  EisenadLJaDe  2a,  17^ 
died  1781,  was  educated  at  the  Thomas  Mbool, 
a  university  ftt  Leipsic;  made  iarispndfiQce 
his  profession,  and  settled  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  city.  But  he  was  a  Baoh,  and  noas 
early  drew  him  from  the  law.  At  the  ig«  (J 
28  he  was  made  assistant-organist  to  his  btbei; 
and  finally  appointed  kapellmeister  by  the  diike 
at  Weimar.  Life  at  court  proved  disagreeable 
to  him,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  dokebeR- 
turned  to  Eisenach  and  to  his  foimer  poatico. 
He  was  an  industrious  and  suooesafiil  oomposer 
for  the  church,  and  while  at  Weimar  pnM 
a  ffreat  number  of  ordiestral  works.  Fer 
of  his  compositions  were  printed.— Wimui 
FRiKDRMATOf,  eldest  son  of  Johann  Sebsstiio, 
born  at  Weimar  in  1710,  died  July  1, 1784,  it 
Berlin.  Of  all  the  Bachs  bom  since  Sebastii!!, 
this  man  seemed  by  nature  the  best  fitted  te 
succeed  to  the  high  position  whioh  his  &^ 
held  in  the  art  His  genius  was  of  the  biglie» 
order,  and  the  progress  which  he  made  i 
childhood  under  his  fiather's  instroctions,  ^^« 
rise  to  the  br^test  hopes  for  the  fiituie.  is 
his  early  and  extraordinary  mastery  hoth  of  ^ 
practice  and  theory  of  music,  he  seems  to  hs^ 
more  nearly  rivalled  Mozart^  than  any  oibff 
His  compositions  were  remarkable  for  tbff 
power  and  depth,  and  by  his  command  of  w 
naipsichord  and  organ  in  reprodadng  vi^ 
any  musical  idea  which  occurred  to  hiAi|^ 
aroused  the  wonder  of  all  who  heard  him.  ^ 
studied  the  violin  with  the  celebrated  G^ 
afterward  concert-master  to  Rederic  D-a 
Prusda,  with  equal  sucoesB.  He  passed  thrdF 
regular  courses  of  instruction  at  the  Bob^ 
sdioolf  and  then  ent^^  the  unirenit;  ^ 
Leipfflc,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  ju^ 
deuce  and  mathematics.  To  the  latter  so^ 
he  spedally  inclined,  and  retained  bis  fon^ 
for  it  throughout  life.  Muao,  however,  ^ 
not  neglected  and  inhk  2dd  year  he  was  ci^ 
to  Dresden  as  organist  in  the  Sophia  Cbnn^ 
He  'remained  there  until  1747,  when  )»  ^ 
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loved  to  Halle  as  mudo-director  and  organist, 
rhere  he  remained  about  20  years,  and  henoe 
I  often  named  in  mnsioal  works  '^tbe  Halle 
{ach."  At  the  acre  of  57  he  gave  up  his  place, 
nd  departed  to  Leipdo,  with  nothing  certain 
1  view — ^bnt  poverty.  Dnring  the  remaining 
7  years  of  his  life^  without  a  fixed  nosition,  he 
ras  a  sort  of  vagabond,  teaching  and  practising 
lusic  in  Bmnswiok,  GOttingen,  and  Berlin, 
ying  in  a  miserable  condition  at  the  age  of -74. 
his  man  was  recognized  by  all  his  contempo* 
aries  as  the  greatest  musictd  genius  then  living 
-daring  the  period  between  Handel  and  the 
reat  Bacih,  and  that  in  which  Mozart  reached 
is  development— -the  greatest  organist^  the 
eepest  contrapuntiBt,  the  most  learned  musi- 
tan  of  Germany.  Unfortunately  he  was  also 
man  of  execrable  temper,  rude  in  his  man* 
en,  almost  brutal ;  possessed  of  a  profeseional 
ride,  which  rendered  him  intolerable  to  other 
rtists;  absent-minded  in  the  highest  degree 
-and  what  was  worse  than  all,  a  drunkard. 
faring  his  long  residence  in  Halle,* he  was  a 
onstant  source  of  trouble  at  the  church,  of 
rhich  he  was  ortfanist  He  often  forgot  to  at- 
md  divine  worsnip.  When  on  his  way  thither, 
e  would  sometimes  forget  his  errand  and  won- 
er  why  the  bells  were  ringing;  sometimes  he 
roold  enter  the  church  at  one  door,  forget  him- 
dlf  and  pass  out  at  the  other.  He  often  gave 
[le  organ- blower  the  keys  of  the  instrument 
hat,  in  case  of  his  forgetfhlness,  some  one  else 
light  take  his  ^lace.  On  one  occasion,  in  his 
nxiety  to  do  his  duty,  he  went  very  early  to 
!i6  church,  and  while  awaiting  the  congrega- 
lon,  placed  himself  in  the  women's  seat,  where 
e  was  soon  lost  as  usual  in  a  reverie,  the  organ 
ey  in  his  pocket  The  congregation  had  assem- 
led,  and  it  was  time  for  the  voluntary ;  people 
ecame  impatient,  looked  up  at  the  organ  loft 
ad  shook  their  heads.  Bach  did  the  same,  ana 
nallv  exclaimed  to  some  person  near  him, 
Well,  I  wonder  who  is  to  play  the  or^  to- 
ayl"  Sometimes  he  would  forget  hunself, 
rbile  at  the  instrument,  and  play  on  until  the 
atience  of  priest  and  people  was  alike  exhaust- 
1.  In  consequence  of  a  severe  reproof  upon 
ich  an  occasion,  the  now  old  man  gathered  up 
is  worldly  possessions  and  went  off  to  Leipdc. 
'n  one  of  lus  Joumevs,  at  a  later  date,  which 
e  made  on  fbot^  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm, 
e  met  a  company  of  musical  Prague  students, 
id  with  them  visited  a  chateau  in  the  neigh- 
orhood  of  Brunswick.  The  servants  told  them 
ley  must  do  their  best  as  there  was  agreat 
lusician  in  the  house  upon  a  visit  When 
ach's  torn  came,  he  extemporized  upon  a 
*and  pianofbrte  n>r  a  long  tmie  in  his  best 
anner.  As  he  ended,  a  voice  rang  through 
le  hall,  ^  That  is  my  brother  Friedemann,  or 
te  devil!*'  The  speiBker  was  Emanuel  Bach. 
he  brothers  then  threw  themselves  into  each 
her's  arms,  and  Friedemann  shed  tears  of  ioy, 
lat  Emanuel  had  recognized  him  firom  his  play* 
g.  His  bad  temper,  however,  soon  caused  a 
iptore  between  them,  and  they  were  strangers 


henceforth.  The  works  of  Friedemann  Bach 
are  few  in  number,  but  these  few  are  such  as 
to  cause  every  musician  to  deplore  the  sad 
waste  of  genius  and  talent  which  his  life  ex- 
hibita — Oabl  Philipp  EicAinTSL,  bom  at  Wei- 
mar, March  14, 1714^  was  the  8d  son  of  Johann 
Sebastian.  In  his  childhood  he  was  thoroughly 
grounded  in  music,  practical  and  theoretical, 
afterward  following  Ids  brother  Friedemann  to 
the  Thomas  school  and  university  in  Leipsic. 
like  him,  too.  he  studied  jurispmdence  there, 
and  pursued  tne  science  f^irther  in  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder.  In  this  dty  he  founded  and  directed 
a  musical  society,  which  often  sang  composi- 
tions from  his  pen.  At  the  age  of  24,  he  re- 
moved to  Berlin,  where  he  livS  privately  until 
1740,  when  he  was  appointed  chamber  musi- 
dan  and  accompanist  to  Frederic  H.  in  that 
monarches  flute  solos.  In  1767,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Hamburg  as  music  director,  where  he 
died  of  consumption,  Bept  14^  1788.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  proUfio  composers  of  his  time, 
and  his  works  were  popular  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  list  of  those  published  during  his  life, 
surpasses  in  extent  that  of  any  German  com- 
poser, until  the  appearance  of  Joseph  Haydn. 
He  was  equally  great  in  all  departments  of  com- 
podti<m,  except  the  lyric  drama,  in  which  he 
had  no  call  to  exert  his  powers.  The  choruses 
of  his  oratorio  '^  Israel  in  the  wilderness,"  and 
of  some  of  his  more  extended  works  for  the 
church,  place  him  nearer  Handel,  perhaps,  in 
their  power,  beauty,  and  ravishing  vocal  effects, 
than  any  otner  composer.  As  a  writer  of  songs^ 
odes,  and  psalms,  he  surpassed  all  his  contem- 
poraries, and  some  of  his  collections  reached 
their  4ui  and  5th  editions  soon  after  their 
publication.  As  a  symphonist  and  writer  ^ 
chamber  music,  he  held  the  first  rank,  botii  for 
their  beauty  and  the  extraordinary  invention 
they  exhibited.  Like  the  works  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven^  at  a  later  period,  his  were  censured 
as  being  fml  of  strange  modulations,  crudities, 
and  difficulties ;  but  they  made  their  way  in 
i^ite  of  the  critics^  and  became  the  foundation 
upon  which  Haydn  erected  his  temple.  While 
restrdned  within  due  limits  by  the  example  and 
instructions  of  his  fSftther,  he  neverthdess  made 
muric  the  medium  of  expression  for  the  varyinff 
emotions  of  his  natunuly  poetic  spirit,  and 
thoughts  sublime,  pathetic,  and  humorous,  are 
often  combined  in  a  manner  then  utteriy  new 
and  surprising.  Haydn  was  a  most  diligent 
student  of  his  works,  and  declared  in  his  old 
age,  when  he  stood  in  the  musical  world  with 
no  rival  but  Mozart,  ^  For  what  I  know,  I 
have  to  thank  Oarl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach." 
dementi  has  tlie  reputation  of  being  the  father 
of  modem  pianoforte  playing.  That  great  man, 
however,  acknowledged  in  Bach  his  master.  He 
became' what  he  was  through  his  stndy  of 
Emanuel's  works,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  pub- 
lication of  many  of  them.  The  works  of  Bach 
for  this  instrument,  trios^  sonatinas,  with  ac- 
companiment, concertos  with  orchestra,  and 
sonatas,  are  numbered  by  hundredS|  of  which 
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be  s^d,  **Iii  mj  opinion,  the  grcnd  olject  of 
mnsio  is  to  touoh  the  heart,  ana  this  aid  can 
never  be  attained  by  the  pianist  b  j  mere  noise, 
dramming,  and  arpeggios,  at  all  events  not  b  j 
me.*'  His  great  wor^  the  foondation  of  all  the 
valoable  ones  which  sinoe  have  appeared,  npon 
the  pianoforte^  was  the  Venueh  iXer  die  wahn 
Art  das  Elaoter  gu$pidm  (Essay  on  the  Art  of 
playing  the  Harp^ohord),  of  which  the  first 
part  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1759,  and  reach- 
ed its  third  and  improved  edition  before  his 
death,  and  the  seoona  part,  treating  of  aooom- 
paniment  and  the  ftee  fantasia,  in  1762.  The 
oasis  of  this  work,  as  may  naturally  be  suppos- 
ed, was  foond  in  the  instrnotions  and  example 
of  his  fliUher.  It  interprets  and  renders  avidl- 
able  the  sdenoe  of  Sebastian  Bach.  The  pro- 
fi>and  philosophy  of  the  great  thinker  of  one 
age  becomes  m  another  the  common  sense  of 
the  pablie,  and  the  thinker  is  forgotten  soon  by 
the  soholar.  It  is  so  in  art  The  musician  of 
our  own  day  very  rarely  Jdiows  how  much  he 
is  indebted  to  the  "  Hamborg  Bach.'*— JoHunr 
Ohbibiofh  Fbudbiok,  known  as  the  "  Backe- 
bnig  Bach,"  10th  son  of  Johann  Sebastian,  bom 
at  lieipsio  in  1782,  studied  jarispradence  like 
his  brothers  above  named,  and  like  them  also, 
afterward  devoted  himself  to  moac.  He  receiv- 
ed the  appointment  of  Kapellmeister  at  an  early 
age,  from  the  doke  of  lippe  Schanmbnrg.  and 
passed  his  life  in  his  service  at  BackeWg^ 
dyin^  Jan«  20, 1795,  of  a  long  fever.  His  com- 
positions  were  very  nmnerons,  especially  for 
the  bhnreh,  no  festival  being  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  new  work  from  his  pen.  Although 
neither  as  a  pianist  nor  as  a  composer  reaching 
the  rank  of  his  two  elder  brothcn,  he  was 
worthy  of  his  name,  and  beside  his  salary  re- 
ceived valuable  presents  and  testimonials  from 
the  princely  fiunily  in  whose  service  he  passed 
his  fife.  Wb  published  works  consisted  princi- 
pally of  songs  and  chamber  muric,  of  which  six 
violin  quartettes  originally  q)peared  in  London. 
— ^oHAxnr  Obbibiiah,  known  as  the  Ifilan  or 
the  London  Bach,  the  11th  son  of  Johann  Se- 
bastian, was  born  in  Leipdc  in  1785,  died  in 
Jan.  1782.  He  ei\}oyed  his  £iither*s  instructions 
nntil  his  16th  year,  when  upon  his  death  he 
left  Leipsie  for  Berlin,  to  prosecute  his  musicsl 
studies  with  his  brother  Emanuel.  He  bade 
ftir  to  rival  his  elder  brothers  in  that  style  of 
music  which  seems  to  have  been  in  some  de- 
gree peculiar  to  the  fiunily,  and  had  already 
produced  several  smaller  compositions  success- 
mlly,  when  be  was  induced,  at  the  age  of  19, 
b^  some  of  the  Italian  vocalists  of  Berlin,  to 
visit  Italy.  During  a  short  stay  in  Ifilan,  he 
attracted  so  mnch  attention  by  his  profound 
abilities,  as  to  be  elected  one  of  the  orsanists  in 
the  cathedral.  He,  however,  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  composition  for  the  voice, 
and  in  1759,  upon  Ms  appearance  in  London, 
had  lost  much  of  his  previous  skill  as  a  virtuoso 
upon  keyed  instruments.  His  style  was  so 
much  admired,  however,  that  he  endeavored  to 
recover  his  former  great  skill,  but  was  never 


able  to  fUIy  make  up  the  losses  lus  bands  su. 
tained  through  disuse.  In  1768,  he  vn  in^ 
to  compose  an  opera  for  the  London  stage,  and 
produced  Onans^  which  had  a  moet  nonM 
run  of  three  months.  This  was  foUowed  by  i 
series  of  works,  some  entirely  of  his  compoa. 
tion,  others  partially  so.  Many  of  his  ain  m 
admirable,  and  at  the  time  were  exoeedingiy 
popular,  being  always  natural,  elegant^  and  in 
the  then  best  Italian  style.  He  was  par&nkilj 
noted  for  the  richness,  variefy,  and  beauty  rf 
his  accompaniments,  whidi  showed  the  isflo- 
ence  of  his  father  and  elder  brotbera  npon  lam, 
and  the  profoundness  ci  his  tfaeoretioalatodki 
His  pian<^rte  music,  however,  was  in  aH^ 
and  pleasing  style,  very  difBurantfrom  that  of 
any  other  or  his  name.  Emannel  once  reprorri 
him  for  it,  in  a  letter  to  which,  in  his  replT,  bt 
answered,  '^  I  am  obliged  to  use  baby  tau,  tbit 
children  may  nnderstand  me."  On  one  ooea- 
sioiL  a  friend  chid  him  for  the  oouisehepnr- 
sued,  and  spoke  of  his  brother  Emanuel  as  one 
who  was  doing  honor  to  his  fhther.   ^'A8,"flud 


Ohristian,  ^  mv  brother  lives  toe 
"    Schubert  says  of 


, loom- 
pose  to  iive.'^  Schubert  says  of  his  verb: 
^  His  church  munc  has  great  depth,  hut  thsra 
is  a  certain  worldly  air  to  it,  and  one  fink 
therein  a  sort  of  taint  of  oormptaon.  AJl  tbe 
operas  written  by  him  for  Italy,  Germaoy,  lod 
England,  show  a  mastorepuit  intheresbof 
music  This  Bach  had  it  in  his  powertobe 
whatever  he  would,  and  he  may  weU  be  oozb- 
pared  to  the  Proteus  of  fable.  Now  he  ^ti 
water,  now  he  breathes  forth  flame.  In  tb 
midst  of  the  trivialities  of  ftsbionable  style,  tbi 
giant  spirit  of  his  father  may  be  diaooTend.'' 
Bumey  has  devoted  much  q>ace  to  his  histoTi 
and  to  him  we  must  refer  our  readenforfiu<' 
ther  information.  His  wife,  Oedlia  GiaasI, 
was  long  prima  donna  in  the  London  open. 

BAOH,  AuxANDSB.  an  Austrian  BtateaoiDt 
bom  Jan.  4, 1818,  in  Loosdorf;  Lower  Anstra, 
entered  at  the  age  of  15  the  oflke  of  his&tiier, 
then  a  lawver  at  Vienna.  Havins  trafded 
extensively  m  Enrope  and  the  East,  he  succeed- 
ed to  his  fiither^s  practice,  and  aoqiuredloal 
distinction  as  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies  audi 
political  reformer.  In  1848,  he  appeared is^ 
imperial  diet  as  the  advocate  of  the  oentraiinr 
tion  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  while  he  op* 
posed  the  connection  of  the  German  proviDoei 
of  the  empire  with  the  German  confedsnlitt 
When  the  Dobblhoff  mimstzy  resigned,  iftff 
the  eveuta  of  May  16,  1848,  Bach  came  into 
office  as  minister  of  justice,  and  was  chosen  ^ 
one  of  the  districts  of  Vienna  aa  a  meoiber  a 
the  constituent  assembly.  In  that  body  he » 
posed  the  democrats  with  great  energy;  ^ 
especially  insisted  on  indemnity  to  the  bsd- 
hoiders  in  the  emandpation  of  the  peaajBOT 
horn  feudal  burdens.  When  the  b&amf^ 
of  Oct  6, 1848,  occurred.  Bach  escaped  to  SaU- 
burg,  and  afterward  went  to  Olmniz,  where  ba 
becune  a  member  of  the  new  ministry.  louie 
dissolution  of  the  diet  at  Kremsir,  theHnsp- 
rianwar,  and  the  subsequent  reorganintioaa 
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he  empire,  he  partienMited  in  all  the  aotion 
f ,  the  ff^Temment.  When  Oonnt  Stadion  was 
ompelied  to  withdraw,  Bach  hecame  minister 
i  the  interior,  Jul/  28,  18i9,  which  office  he 
fcill  holds. 

BAOHAN,  or,  according  to  Dutch  orthog- 
aphy,  BiLTJAV,  is  the  largest  of  the  5  original 
f  olnccaS)  the  parent  country  of  the  doTe ;  area 
100  sq.  m.,  ana  pop.  in  1841, 1,100,  or  less  than 
i  to  a  square  mile.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  in 
at  0°  48^ a, long.  12^  64'  K  It  is  altogetherof 
rolcanic  formation.  Since  the  extirpation  of  the 
ilove  tree  in  the  Molaocas  by  the  Datch.  m  order 
0  confine  the  coltnre  within  the  Banda  group, 
his  island  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  consequence. 
t  had  once  a  considerable  population,  supposed 
0  have  been  not  less  than  20,000,  when  its  king 
mtertained  the  followers  of  Magellan,  and  sent 
(resents  of  birds  of  paradise  to  the  long  of 
Ipain.  Quite  recently  fossil  coal  of  excellent 
[oality  has  been  found  in  the  island,  in  consid- 
rable  quantities,  which  will  be  likely  to  giTe  it 
greater  importance  than  it  ever  possessedf  in  Its 
almy  days  of  spice  culture  and  export  Fuller 
•artionlars  will  more  properly  come  under  the 
«ad  of  MoLuooJL. 

BAOHABAOH,  a  fortified  town  of  Rhenish 
Voflda,  on  the  Rhine.   Wines  of  superior  quel- 

7  are  produced  in  its  yicinity.  At  this  place 
llucher  crossed  the  Rhine  on  Jan.  1,  1814. 
'on.  L901. 

BAOHAIJMONT,  FnAvgois  lb  Ooioksux  !>■, 
French  wit  and  literary  man,  bom  at  Paris  in 
624,  died  in  1702.  He  was  a  judge  in  the  par- 
ament  when  the  disturbances  of  La  Fronde 
ommenced.  He  sided,  of  course,  with  the  op- 
onents  of  Mazarin,  and  is  said  to  have,  by  a 
oke,  euggeeted  the  name  given  to  his  own 
arty.  Be  playfiiUr  remarked  that  their  ma« 
OBUYres  were  much  like  those  of  boya^  who 
Bed,  in  spite  of  the  police  prohibition,  to  ding 
;one8  on  the  ramparts  of  Paris ;  and  the  com* 
Brison  seemed  so  happy  that  all  the  anti-Maza- 
nists  were  pleased  to  be  called  frandeun 
dingers).  Bachaumont,  moreoTer,  being  an 
isy  writer  of  Terse,  composed  many  enigrams 
id  satirical  songs  agahist  the  cardinal,  some 
f  which  were  yery  popular.  On  the  restora- 
on  of  tranquillity  he  sold  out  his  office,  and 
anceforth  spent  his  life  conviyially  with  Oha- 
alle,  a  great  friend  of  Moli^.  With  this  most 
;reeable  companion  he  undertook  a  Journey  to 
rovence ;  an  account  of  which  they  wrote  in 
*08e  mixed  with  rhymes.  This  Voltaire  once 
Glared  to  be  a  model  of  wit  though  now  it  is 
tnply  a  literary  ouriomty.  When  mwing  old, 
Bofaaumont  married  a  niece  of  Madame  de 
imbert,  the  moralist,  saying,  as  an  excuse  to 

8  astoniahed  friends,  **  An  honest  man  ought 
liye  without  the  church's  threahold,  and  die 

ithin  the  yestry." 

B ACHE,  ALncAHDKB  Daixas,  an  American 
dlosopher,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  19, 1806, 
iing  a  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Benlamin  Frank* 
u  He  was  educated  at  the  U.  S.  military 
ademj  at  Weat  Point,  and  haying  graduated 


with  the  highest  honors^  became  lieutenant  of 
top(wraphi(»l  enjnneers,  in  1826.  During  the 
whole  term  of  four  years  at  West  Point,  he 
neyer  recdyed  a  single  mark  of  demerit  In 
1827  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  appointed  president  of 
Qirard  college,  and  went  to  Europe  to  inspect 
the  seats  of  learning  there.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia,  Girard  college  not  haying 
then  been  opened,  he  resigned  the  presidency 
of  that  institution,  and  was  splinted  the  first 
principal  of  the  high  school  m  Philadelphia. 
This  situation  he  left  in  1848,  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  office,  as  superintendent 
of  the  U.  8.  coast  suryey — a  work  so  well  be- 
gun  by  Mr.  Hasder,  but  which  has  neyer  been 
generously  supported  by  congress.  Under  the 
energetic  and  wise  direction  of  Pro!  Baohe,  it 
has  been  fruitfbl  not  only  in  practical  benefit 
to  nayigators,  but  in  yaluable  contributions  to 
geodetic  and  physical  science.  These  contribu- 
Sons  may  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
suryey,  and  in  a  more  detdled  form  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  aasodation  for  the 
adyancement  of  science. 

BAOHE,  Benjahin  Fbankuit,  an  American 
journalist,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin,  died  in 
1799.  He  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin  to  Paris, 
and  completed  his  education  as  a  printer  in  the 
celebrated  publishing  house  of  the  brothers 
Didot  Returning  in  1786,  he  studied  for  a 
time  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and,  in 
1790,  began  the  publication  of  the  "General 
Adyertiser'*  afterward  called  the  ^Aurora." 
This  was  the  ablest  and  most  influential  oppo- 
rition  journal  during  the  first  two  administra- 
tions. 

BAOHE,  RioHARB,  a  merchant  of  Philadel- 
phia, bom  in  England  in  1787,  died  in  Berks 
CO.,  Pennsylyania.  July  29, 1811.  He  came  to 
America  in  early  life,  and  married,  in  1767,  the 
only  daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  Sie  reyolution,  he  was  president  of  the 
republican  sodety  of  Philadelphia,  and  horn 
1776  to  1782,  was  postmaster-general  of  the 
United  States. 

BAOHE,  Sarah,  the  only  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  the  wife  of  Richard  Bache, 
was  bom  m  Philadelphia  in  Sept  1744^  died 
in  1808.  She  was  one  of  the  heroines  of 
the  American  reyolution,  and  is  worthy  to  be 
remembered  for  her  intelligence,  her  yirtues, 
and  her  seryices.  In  the  year  1780,  when  many 
soldiers  of  the  American  army  were  going  bare- 
foot and  half-clad,  an  effort  was  made  Dy  the 
American  women  to  ftmush  clothing  to  mem. 
The  marchioness  de  Lafiiyette  contributed  100 
ffuineas,  the  countess  de  Luzerne  $6,000,  and 
Robert  Morris  and  other  wealthy  patriots  con- 
tributed considerable  amounts.  The  money  was 
expended  for  materials,  which,  by  the  continued 
labors  of  many  women,  were  soon  made  into  the 
needed  garments.  In  this  work  Hrs.  Bache  was 
prominently  engaged,  assisting  by  her  Jud«nent 
all  its  plans  and  prooeedkigSi  and  actiye  also  in 
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the  1186  of  the  needle.  More  ihan  2,S00  women 
were  thus  employed  hj  her  at  one  time,  in  sew- 
ing for  tJie  army.  The  marqnis  de  Ohastellox, 
then  yifflting  in  Philadelphiai  was  charmed  with 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  ftache,  and  recommend- 
ed her  to  the  ladies  of  Europe  as  a  model  of 
domestic  virtnes  and  feminine  patriotism.  On 
many  occasions  she  displayed  her  active  benev- 
olence and  her  love  of  country^  by  performing 
hospital  daties,  tending  the  sick  soldiers,  dress- 
ing the  wonnds  of  the  woonded,  and  adminis- 
tering medicines  and  cordials. 

BACHELOR,  the  nsnal  term  for  an  nnmar- 
ried  man.  In  antiqnity  it  was  considered  nn- 
natriotio  in  a  citizen  to  remain  a  bachelor  all 
his  days.  By  the  Spartan  laws,  those  dtizens 
who  remained  bachelors  after  middle  age  were 
exdoded  from  aU  offices,  civil  and  military. 
At  certain  feasts  they  were  exposed  to  pnbHc 
derision,  and  led  round  the  market-place.  Al- 
though, generally  speaking,  age  was  deeply 
respected  at  Sparta,  yet  this  feeling  was  not 
manifested  toward  old  bachelors.  *'  Why  should 
I  make  wav  for  you?"  said  a  Spartan  youth  to 
a  grayrheadedSpartan  bachelor,  *^  who  wiU  never 
have  a  son  to  do  me  the  same  honor  when  I  am 
old  ?**  The  Roman  law  pursued  the  same  policy 
toward  bachelorB.  They  had  to  pay  extra  and 
special  taxes,  and  under  Augnstoa,  the  Lex  Julia 
de  maritandia  Ordinibue  was  enacted,  by  which 
bachelors  were  made  incapable  of  acquiiing 
legacies  and  devises  of  real  estate  by  will,  ex- 
cept from  their  near  relations.  In  the  canon 
law  bachelors  are  enjoined  to  marry,  or  else  to 
profess  chastity  in  earnest  by  becoming  monls. 
in  modem  times  this  policy  has  been  aban- 
doned. ^^ 

B  ACHELIJ,  GiLBBBT  Db8ib£  Joseph,  baron,  a 
French  general,  born  in  Dole  (Jura),  Feb.  9, 1777, 
died  in  l^aris  in  June,  1849.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Rhenish  and  ^yptian  campaigns 
under  Moreau  and  Eleber.  He  accompanied  Le- 
clero  on  his  expedition  to  St.  Domingo.  In  the 
battie  of  Austerlitz  he  commanded  the  11th  regi- 
ment. He  gained  a  brilliant  victory  with  a 
handfdl  of  men  near  Castel-nuovo,  May  80, 1807, 
over  2  Russian  battalions  and  6,000  Montene- 
grins. He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, and  afterward  fought  at  Wagram. 
in  Russia^  under  Macdonald,  and  at  the  siege  oi 
Dantzic.  In  1814,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
was  recognized  by  Louis  XYHI.  as  one  of  the 
lieutenant-generals  of  the  French  army.  But 
in  1816,  he  again  took  service  under  Napoleon, 
and  after  the  batUe  of  Waterloo  he  was  for 
some  time  placed  under  arrest,  and  doomed  to 
exile,  until  1817,  when  he  was  recalled.  In 
1887  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the  chamber,  by 
the  electoral  committee  of  his  native  town, 
Dole.  In  the  legislature  he  acted  with  the 
opposition. 

BAOHMAN,  John,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can naturalist  and  theol<^an,  pastor  of  the 
German  Lutheran  church  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
bom  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4, 1790.  He 
was  an  associate  of  Audubon,  whom  he  assisted 


in  thepr^Miationof  his  greabvoikoQormtbii 
ogy,  and  was  the  prindpal  author  of  ^e  woii 
on  the  Quadrupeds  of  N.  America,  iUastnted 
by  AuduDon  and  his  sons.  HehasalsodiacQaed 
the  bearings  of  modem  sdence  nponmeaied 
religion,  and  his  commnnicatioDB  upon  this  sob- 
Ject  to  the  ^^  Medical  Jooraal''  of  South  Guq. 
lina  have  extended  his  reputation  Y)o11i  for  lem- 
ing  and  for  piety.  He  has  also  written  ui  al^ 
controversial  work  in  defence  oftbemonliiud 
character  of  Martin  Lather.  He  is  a  careM 
though  fluent  writer,  an  earnest  pastor,  aad  is 
esteemed  among  the  first  natotvlists  of  tte 
country. 

BACHMANN',  Akdkbletz  Nkous  Fbas; 
baron  von,  a  Swiss  general,  bom  inGkQ8,iii 
1740,  died  in  his  native  village,  1831.  Heet 
tered  the  French  service  at  9  years  of  a^ 
fonght  as  captain  in  the  7  years*  war,  and  W 
came  commander  of  a  regiment  in  1788.  After 
the  dethronement  of  Lonis  XYL,  he  fled  isto 
Switzerland,  and  took  service  nnder  the  ^ 
of  Sardinia,  as  m^or-general.  'When  Fiednnot 
and  Savoy  were  conquered  bv  the  FreQcli,l» 
fled  to  England,  and  commanded  a  reament  of 
the  British  foreign  legion;  he  retamedtoSfifr 
serland  again,  in  the  ei\joynieat  of  a  Bii^ 
pension,  and  fought  agamst  theiVenchintb! 
batties  of  Zorich,  FeldUrch,  andZag.  Aftertix 
iVench  success  in  Switzerland,  he  lived  ki 
time  in  Swabia.  In  1814  he  became  ^ 
of  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the  Bourbons,  iod 
after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  geQenl* 
in-chief  of  the  Swiss  army— but  after  the  pace 
of  1816  he  retired  from  that  profession  in  tM 
he  had  served  for  more  than  eO^ara,  tohispate^ 
nal  estates,  where  he  died.— Kabl  Fbodek^ 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  bom  at  Alto* 
bnrg,  1786,  died  at  Jena,  Sept  20, 1855.  Bis 
writings  are  numerous,  but  he  is  most&soffi 
for  his  Anti-Begel^  issued  in  1885. 

BAOHOFEN,  a  market-town  of  Boh^ 
on  the  Iser.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Sfeotf 
in  the  SOyears'  war. 

BACHTELEN,  a  amaU  hamlet  of  Bena 
Switzerland,  remarkable  for  its  reform  sdoa 
for  vicious  children  and  those  convicted  of  petf 
misdemeanors.  This  school  was  established  £ 
May,  1840,  and  is  modeUed  after  the  odebrstd 
£auhe  Mans,  at  Hamburg.  The  diilto  ^ 
admitted  singly  and  at  intervals  considerably  it- 
mote ;  they  are  put  on  probation  for  2  of  ^ 
months,  and  then  placed  in  one  of  the  W^ 
of  whidi  there  are  8  or  4,  eachoosslstiiigo>ii 
children,  under  tiie  special  direction  of  a  tb* 
oughly  trained  teacher;  those  educated^ 
Vehrli  being  preferred.  Children  are  adnuwa 
fit)m  6  to  16  years  of  age^  and  they  mu^s^ 
at  least  4  years.  Four  teachers,  indadiDg  w 
director,  a  farmer,  a  stableman,  and  a  ho^ 
keeper,  are  the  hired  employ^  Fanning «« 
gardening,  with  some  of  the  simpler  meca» 
arts,  constitute  the  employment  of  the  m^ 
The  instruction  is  amilar  to  that  of  the  pnoj 
schools  of  the  canton.  Theintnnat«L  thorw 
and  constant  relationa  of  each  child  vith  tn 
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ireotor  and  teachers,  exert  an  inflnenoe  00 
alatary  upon  the  children  aa  to  make  their  ref- 
rmation  a  comparatively  easy  work.  The 
rad nates  have  uniformly  done  welL  The  ez- 
ense  of  ea^  pupil  is  about  $49  60. 

6AQIKET,  or  Basnbt  (Ft.  hasdMf)^  ori^- 
ally,  theskuU-cap  of  a  low  circular  shape^  called 
Iso  certeillUr^  vrom  the  protection  whidi  it  af- 
>rded  to  the  brain,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
omplete  knightly  helmet  of  the  improved  form, 
sed  in  the  14th  century.  It  consists  of  a  plain 
asin-like  cap,  as  its  name  indicates,  covering 
be  head  from  the  brows  to  the  nape  of  the 
eck.  To  this  were  attached :  1,  the  camail, 
r  mail  hood,  covering  the  neck  downward 
rom  the  lower  rim  behind — ^afterward  replaced 
y  jointed  plates  of  steel,  connected  with  the 
orget  and  protecting  the  whole  neck  and 
broat  to  the  shoulders;  2,  the  avantaille^ 
rbicb,  when  raised,  left  the  eyes  and  face  down 
3  the  nostrils  uncovered,  and  &ie  beaver,  which, 
rhen  lowered,  disclosed  the  mouth ;  these  2 
ieces  when  dosed  meeting  each  other  and 
Drming  the  visor,  which  guarded  the  whole 
oontenance  of  the  wearer;  and  lastly,  the  bur- 
ODet  or  crest,  to  which  was  often  attached  a 
eimache  of  plumage,  or  a  lady^s  favor.  After- 
rard,  the  basinet  was  often  worn  alone  with- 
nt  visor,  crest,  or  ornament,  except  the  mail- 
ood,  for  half  armor,  as  is  seen  on  the  mon- 
ment  of  the  Black  prince,  represented  in  the 
lustrated  edition  of  Froissart ;  and,  yet  later, 
be  simple  skull-cap  with  a  peak  before  and  be- 
Ind  and  cheek-pieces,  leaving  the  whole  face 
xposed,  as  worn  by  the  archers  and  pikemen 
f  Elizabeth^s  time,  and  by  Oromweu's  iion- 
idea^  bore  this  name. 

BACK,  Abraham,  a  distinguished  physician 
ad  naturalist,  bom  at  Sdderhamn,  Sweden, 
1  October,  1718,  died  at  Stockholm.  March  15^ 
795.  He  first  commenced  the  study  of  theol- 
g7,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  medicine. 
[e  graduated  at  IJpsal  in  1740,  and  immediately 
rent  to  France  and  Germany,  in  which  Conn- 
ies he  pursued  his  studies  until  1745.  He 
>ok  a  great  share  in  the  work  of  providing 
tockholm  with  hospitals,  and  his  life  and  labors 
cercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  pro- 
resa  of  meoical  science  in  Sweden.  linnsua, 
at  of  respect  for  his  botanical  abilitieS|  gave 
is  name  to  the  species  Backea. 

BACK,  Sm  GsoBGs,  F.  B.  S.,  am  Arctic 
avigator,  bom  at  Stockport^  in  Oheshire,  £ng^ 
ind,  Nov.  6, 1796.  He  entered  the  royal  navy 
1 1808,  his  first  commission  being  as  midship- 
lan  on  board  the  Arethusa,  Oapt.  Bobert 
[ends.  He  was  present  at  the  cloture  of  a 
^nch  privateer  off  Cherbourg  in  1609,  and 
aring  the  same  year  was  employed  in  the  de- 
Tuction  of  the  batteries  of  Leyquitio,  and  the 
nznre  of  several  vessels  in  the  river  Andero. 
[is  next  experience  of  naval  warfare  was  at 
agnio,  on  which  occaMon  he  was  made  prison- 
r,  and  sent  to  France.  At  the  end  of  6  years 
e  regained  his  liberty,  served  under  Sir  Thomas 
lyam  Martiu,  on  board  the  Akbar,  at  Floshing, 


pasBMBdhisezaminationin  1817,wa8  removedsac- 
ceasively  to  the  Bulwark,  Sir  Oharles  Bowley, 
and  the  Trent^  lieutenant-commander  Johji 
Franklin,  and  accompanied  Capt  David  Buchan 
on  an  expedition  to  the  neighborhood  of  Spits- 
bergen. In  1819  he  was  one  of  the  2  midship- 
men appointed  to  attend  Sur  John  Franklin  on 
his  overland  expedition  from  the  western  shwe 
of  Hudson's  bay  to  the  northern  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, near  the  Coppermine  river.  In  this  diffi- 
oult  and  adventurous  journey,  Mr.  Back  dis- 
played a  perseverance  and  an  energy  which 
won  for  him  the  highest  encomiums.  The 
party  reached  Fort  Enterprise  in  July,  1820, 
and  determined  to  winter  there,  while  Mr. 
Back  returned  to  Fort  Chipewvan  (a  distance  of 
IKK)  miles),  to  obtain  fresh  supplies.  He  acquitted 
himself  of  this  duty  after  undergoing  the  most 
terrible  hardships  from  cold  and  hunger,  and 
rejoined  his  party  in  March,  1821.  About  this 
time  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant. The  expedition  returned  to  York  Factory 
in  1828,  and  2  years  after  Mr.  Back  joinM 
Franklin's  second  expedition,  designed  to  co- 
operate with  Beechey  and  Parry,  in  their  ef- 
forts to  discover  firom  opposite  quarters  the 
north-west  passage.  Lieut.  Back  penetrated  as 
far  as  lat  70^  24'  N.,  long.  149°  87'  W.,  and 
on  Capt.  Franklin's  setting  out  from  Great  Bear 
lake,  on  the  return  of  the  expedition,  he  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  remaining  officers  and  men, 
at  Fort  Franklin,  with  all  the  stores,  Journals  of 
the  voyage,  iuu  On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  he  started  for  York  Factory,  and  thence  set 
sail  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1827. 
During  his  absence,  in  1825,  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  in  1883, 
undismayed  by  the  remembrance  of  his  past 
suffbrings  in  the  Polar  seas,  he  took  charge  of 
the  party  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Bosa^ 
who  hadleft  England  in  1829.  Capt.  Back  pub- 
lished an  interesting  history  of  this  voyage^ 
during  which  his  hitfdships  and  perils  were  no 
less  appalliog  than  on  the  previous  expeditions. 
Beceiving  intelligence  of  Boss's  safety,  he  return- 
ed home  in  1886,  obtained  his  post  rank,  and 
in  June,  1886,  we  find  him  in  command  of  the 
Terror,  about  startin^^  on  a  fresh  Arctic  voyage^ 
of  which  we  have  a  rail  account  in  his  ^^  Nar- 
rative of  an  expedition  in  H.  M.  ship  Terror, 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  geographical  dis- 
covery on  the  Arctic  shores  in  1886-'7." 
lliough  ably  commanded  and  supplied  with  an 
exceUent  outfit,  the  eiqpedition  accomplished 
nothing.  It  was  the  last  undertaken  by  Capt. 
Back,  who  has  since  been  permitted  to  retire 
upon  half-pay.  In  token  of  appreciation  of  his 
services  the  geographical  society  awarded  him 
a  gold  mediu  in  1887 ;  2  years  afterward  he 
was  knighted,  and  he  now  holds  a  lucrative 
treasury  appointment.  In  1846  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Theodosia  Elizabeth  Hammond. 

BACK'S  LAND,  the  region  in  British  N. 
America,  around  tiie  Arctic  cirde,  between 
10^.96''  andl08''W.,exploredby  Backinl8d8. 

BACEEBELL,  Gujubs,  a  DuUUi  painter,  lived 
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inthelftttorhalfof  thelTthoentniy.  He  was 
a  oontemporsi7  of  Rubens,  whose  style  he  imi- 
tated. RUdngton  says  the  works  of  Backerell 
are  eqnal  to  those  of  Yaadyck  and  Babens. 
The  Cmrlo  Borromeoof  the  cathedral  of  Broges 
is  his  thrf-Wawore. 

BAOSlERGUNGE,  a  distriot  of  mndostan, 
at  the  months  of  the  Gkmges  and  Bramapootra, 
area  4,564  sq.  m.  It  is  subject  to  great  innnda- 
lions,  one  of  which,  in  1892,  destr^ed  the  lives 
of  10,000  persons^  and  a  huge  amonnt  of  prop- 
erly. It  produces  9  crops  of  rice  annually. 
Large  porticms  of  the  country  are  coTored  with 
Jungle,  and  infested  with  ferocious  beasts.  The 
descendants  of  some  Portuguese,  who  came  to 
the  coast  in  1666,  still  exist  there  in  a  deplora- 
ble state  of  degradation.  In  1801,  the  popula- 
tion was  926,798.  of  which  {  were  B&ndoos. 
The  waters  of  this  district  were  formerly  in- 
fested by  ih»  Dacoits^  a  savage,  piratical  horde, 
who,  however,  are  now  under  governmental 
restraint  The  chief  town  of  this  district,  also 
named  Baokergunge,  has  a  large  commerce  in 
salt,  rice,  and  cotton  fabrics. 

BAOkGAMMON,  a  g^e,  in  which  chance 
and  calculation  are  curiously  mingled.  It  is 
believed  to  be  of  English  origin,  though  it  has 
long  been  played  throughout  continental  Europe. 
Played  with  men  and  dice,  npon  a  peculiar  ta- 
ble, it  has  variously  been  called  backgammon 
and  tables.  It  is  commonly  known  by  the  for- 
mer appellation,  but  Chancer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Bacon,  severally  mention  it  as  playing  at  tables. 
Dice,  which  constitute  part  of  its  machinery, 
are  of  extrone  antiquity,  for  it  is  recorded  that 
Mercury  once  had  a  cast  of  the  dice  with  the 
goddess  Juna  The  name  bactounmon,  is  sup- 
posed by  Bishop  Eennett,  and  Joseph  Strutt 
("Bports  and  Pastimes"),  to  be  derived  from 
two  An^o-Sax(Hi  words,  ha6^  back,  and  gcm<me^ 
a  game,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  game  where 
the  playen  are  liable  to  be  sent  back.  Dr. 
Henry  traces  it  back  to  the  Welsh;  ^(mA,  littie, 
and  eamiMmy  battie.  The  former  derivation  is 
certainly  the  best  for  it  precisely  expresses  the 
main  principle  or  a  game  in  which  the  player 
is  exposed  to  the  chance  of  being  sent  back  to 
hia  adversary's  table.  Backgammon  is  played 
by  two  persons^  each  with  a  small  circular  box, 
firom  wnich  two  dice  are  cast  Thirty  men, 
half  black  and  the  other  half  white,  like  those 
in  the  game  of  draughts,  are  used.  They  are 
arranged  upon  a  double  table,  divided  into  4 
compartments,  each  having  noted  on  it,  in  al- 
ternate colon,  6  of  the  24  points  on  which  the 
men  may  move.  The  men  are  arranged  thns: 
2  in  your  adversary's  inner,  5  in  his  outer 
table;  8  in  your  own  outer,  and  5  in  your 
own  inner  table.  Your  opponent's  men  are 
arranged  precisely  nmilarly.  The  motive  of 
the  game  is  to  bring  all  your  men,  whereso- 
ever placed,  into  your  own  inner  table,  and 
then  bearing,  or  moving  them  off  the  bou^. 
Whoever  thus  first  dis^>8e8  of  his  men,  wins 
the  game.  The  impedhnents  are  the  liability 
to  be  hit,  or  taken  up,  if  a  man  be  left  by  him- 
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self  uncovered  by  another,  and  theoluDttof 
being  locked  up  in  your  adveraary^s  inner  tabk 
while  he  is  bearing  off  his  men;  so  that,  at  list 
making  a  ri^id  retreat,  yon  bear  off  one  or  nn; 
men  before  the  adveraary  has  borne  off  afl  of 
his.  When  you  do  this,  yon  lose  the  game,  iDd 
the  adveraary  wins  a  hit ;  when  lie  hasaH  hk 
men  borne  off  befora  you  have  been  able  to 
bear  one,  yon  lose  a  gammon;  when  1» hs 
borne  off  all  his  men,  and  you  atiUretanoae 
man  or  more  in  his  inner  table^  without  josr 
having  borne  at  all,  it  is  a  backnimmon.  AE 
counts  1,  a  gammon  2,  and  a  bsdcgannnoD  4 
In  commendng  to  play,  both  ptttiea'^tliiof 
for  first  move,''  and  whoever  baa  the  h}^ 
throw  plays  first  After  tbat^  the  iSnt  pbj 
regnlariy  idtemates,  except  when  a  gammon  or 
backgammon  is  won,  when  both  parties  thnt 
anew  for  firet  move.  The  leading  prindf^e  of 
the  game  is  to  brinff  your  own  men  home(i  & 
into  your  inner  table),  and  pravent  yoorqipr- 
nent  fbom  performing  the  same  feat  Wbtii 
called  '*  a  run-away  game,"  is  often  i^yed  wilb- 
out  a  man  being  taken  up  on  either  nde,  but 
this  is  considered  as  poorp4ay.  'Whenaoaa 
is  taken  up  he  must  remain  up  untal  heculie 
entered  or  placed  on  some  blank  apace,  ors 
space  only  occupied  by  a  dn^e  man,  on  the 
opponent's  inner  table.  If  this  aolitary  ion 
belong  to  the  adversary,  he  is  taken  np,  for  ^'the 
blot  has  been  hit,"  ana  he,  in  tarn,  has  to  fs 
back  to  his  opponent's  inner  table.  Iftheal- 
taiy  man  be  your  own,  your  entering  on  'k 
point  it  occupies,  is  caUed  covering  Ihe  m. 
There  are  two  descriptions  of  gamea  on  baii- 
«anmon,  the  forward  and  the  back  game;  lo^ 
9ie  main  art  or  science  in  playing  ia  to  knot 
when  to  play  the  dashing,  forwtfd  game,iDd 
when  to  permit  yourself  to  be  retomed  back  to 
the  adversary's  inner  table,  with  the  desgn  i 
eventually  so  much  embarraaaing  him,  is  to 
make  him  lose  the  game.  It  ia  an  errooeoos 
opuiion  that  ^4uck  is  every  thing  in  hadgaai- 
men  I"  On  the  contraiy,  a  carefiil  pUjerwte 
understands  the  game,  and  will  not  throvisr 
point  away  by  oversight  or  hasten  ia  as  fiblj 
to  conquer  by  his  science  or  skill,  as  his  Itf 
thoughtftd  adversaiy  can  by  mere  good  hff 
in  throwing.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  fef 
and  ample:  1.  Touch  man  and  go— that  i^]»J 
any  man  yon  lay  your  finger  upon.  2.  If  J* 
bear  off  a  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  wi^ 
observing  that  there  is  yet  a  man  of  jonn  ^ 
be  brought  into  your  own  table,  every  bib  « 
borne  o$  must  De  entered  again  in  f^^ 
versary's  inner  table.  8.  If  leaa  thantheM 
number  of  men  are  accidentally  played  "^ 
there  is  no  penalty,  nor  need  the  game  stt^*^ 
this  is  a  disadvantage  against  the  V^^^ 
playing.  4.  A  mistake  in  playing,  disooraw 
after  the  other  party  has  thrown  the  m^ 
not  necessarily  rectified,  unleaa  bo&  W^ 
agree. 

BAOKHUYSEN,  Ltjdolf,  cme  of  thenKf 
distinguished  painters  of  the  Flemish  Klwfti 
bom  at  Emden,  in  Hanover,  in  16S1,  m  » 
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Amsterdam,  in  1709.  Employed  first  in  busi- 
ness by  his  father,  and  sabseonently  by  a  mer* 
ohant  of  Amsterdam,  his  fondness  for  shipping 
led  him  frequently  to  the  port  of  the  city, 
where  he  made  admirable  drawings,  whidi 
at  onoe  gave  him  a  reputation  as  an  artist  He 
Q9^  to  nire  fishermen  to  take  him  out  to  sea 
daring  storms,  and  on  landing  he  transferred 
immediately  to  the  canvas  his  impressions  of 
the  scenes  he  had  just  witnessed.  This  gave  to 
his  sea  pictures  a  great  freshness  and  reality. 
The  czar  Peter,  dnriifg  his  stay  at  Zaardam, 
frequently  came  up  to  Amsterdam  to  Backhuy- 
sen's  studio,  and  often  endeavored  to  make  draw- 
ings after  vessels  which  the  artist  had  desired. 
Hu  most  celebrated  work  of  art,  representing  a 
large  sea  picture  with  a  multitude  of  vessels, 
and  a  view  of  Amsterdam  in  the  distance,  is  in 
the  Louvre.  It  was  presented,  in  1666,  to 
Louis  XIY.  by  the  authorities  of  Amsteroam, 
at  whose  request  the  picture  was  executed  by 
Backhuysen,  who  received  for  this  work  more 
glory  than  pay,  the  remuneration  afforded  to 
him  being  about  $600. — ^He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  artist  of  the  same  name, 
bom  1717,  died,  in  Rotterdam,  1782,  who  was 
a  painterof  battle  pieces. 

B  AGKUS,  AzEL,  an  American  clergyman,  and 
the  first  president  of  Hamilton  college,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  bom  at  Norwich,  Oonneo- 
ticut,  Oct.  18, 1765,  died  Dec.  9, 1817.  His  par- 
ents were  of  the  Oongregational  church,  and 
some  of  his  near  relations  were  clergymen,  yet  he 
early  inclined  to  deistical  opinions.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  college  in  1787,  with  a  high  repu- 
tation for  Bcholarwip,  and  under  the  subsequent 
care  and  tuition  of  his  uncle,  tiie  Bev.  Charles 
Backna,  became  converted  to  Ohristianity,  and 
had  thoughts  of  engi^g  in  the  Ohristian  minis- 
try. In  doubt  as  to  his  duty,  he  resolved  to  enter 
the  army,  but  a  visit  from  his  uncle  on  the  day 
preceding  his  intended  departure,  changed  his 
purpose,  and  he  began  the  study  of  theology. 
In  1791,  he  succeed^  Dr.  Bellamy  as  minister 
at  Bethlehem ;  in  1798,  preached  the  annual  elec- 
tion sermon  before  the  legislature  of  Oonnecti- 
cut  and  upon  the  establishment  of  Hamilton 
collie,  in  1812,  was  elected  its  premdent,  and 
inaugurated  in  his  new  office,  Dec.  8.  The 
college  prospered  under  his  supervision,  but  his 
usefm  career  was  terminated  by  his  sudden 
deatb,  6  years  after  his  election.  He  left  several 
published  sermons. 

B  AOEUS,  Isaac,  an  American  Baptist  clergy- 
man^ bom  at  Norwich,  Oonn.,  in  17S$4^  died 
Nov.  20, 1806.  He  left  the  Oongregational  for 
the  Baptist  church,  and  to  his  exertions  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  America  is  largely  in- 
debted for  its  prosperity.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  religious  freedom  and  of  the  equal 
rights  of  Christians,  and  was  sent,  in  1774^  as 
an  agent  to  claim  from  congress,  then  in  session 
in  Philadelphia,  the  same  liberties  for  the  Bap- 
tist that  were  accorded  to  other  churches.  In 
his  writings  upon  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
he  advocated  the  entire  separation  of  the  diurch 
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from  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  most  volu- 
minous of  American  Baptist  writers,  and  left  a 
valuable  history  of  that  denomination. 

BAOLER  D'ALBE,  Louis  Albert  Ghmlaik, 
a  French  painter  and  soldier,  bom  Oct.  21, 1762, 
at  St.  Pol,  died  at  Sevres,  Sept  12, 1824.  In 
order  to  study  scenery,  he  tooK  up  his  habita- 
tion at  Sallenches,  at  the  foot  of  Hont  Blanc, 
and  lived  there  7  years.  He  afterwa^  became 
a  soldier  under  Bonaparte,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Areola,  of  which  battle  he  made  a 
picture.  He  also  made  drawings  of  the  move> 
ments  and  plans  of  the  Italian  campaigns. 
When  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy  by 
Suwarofl^  Bader  lost  many  of  his  drawings,  but 
the  Austrian  government  returned  them  to  him. 
Bonaparte  took  Bader  about  with  him  in  all 
his  campaigns.  He  was  made  general  of  bri- 
gade in  1818.  At  this  time  of  his  life  he 
sketched  every  day  the  movement  of  the  troops 
projected  for  the  morrow.  He  was  excluded 
nrom  public  employment  on  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons. 

BAGOLOR,  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Pampanga,  in  the  island  of  Luzon.  It  is 
situated  in  a  plain,  and  is  connected  with  the 
river  Pampanga  by  means  of  a  canal ;  pop.  8,648. 
During  the  brief  occupation  of  Manila  by  the 
British  in- 1762,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

BAOON,  Annx,  bom  about  1528,  died  in 
1600,  one  of  the  4  learned  daughters  of  Sir  An- 
thony Oooke,  who  was  the  tutor  of  King  Ed- 
ward YI.,  wife  of  Sur  Nicholas  Bacon,  and 
mother  of  Francis.  Her  &ther,  acting  upon  a 
fEivorite  opinion,  then  becoming  prevalent,  that 
the  female  mina  was  as  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion as  the  male,  every  evening  instructed  his 
daughters  in  aU  the  lessons  which,  during  the 
day,  he  had  imparted  to  the  king.  He  was  re- 
waided  for  his  pains ;  for  he  lived  to  see  his 
daughters  not  only  happily  married,  but  dis- 
tin^dshed  for  their  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments. Lady  Anne  became  renowned  as  an  ex- 
ceUent  schohir,  the  translator  from  the  Italian 
of  14  sermons  of  Ochinus,  a  learned  divine,  and, 
from  the  Latin,  of  BiBbiO^JeweJl'^aApoloffia, 

BAOON,  AzTTHOinr,  an  elder  brother  of  the 
more  celebrated  Francis  Bacon,  was  bom  in 
1658,  and  studied  at  Oambridge,  where  he  was 
matriculated  in  1678.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1679,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Henry  IV.,  and  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  most  eminent  literary  men  or  the  day. 
The  first  edition  of  the  famous  "  Essays"  by  his 
brother,  was  dedicated  to  him  in  1697.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

BAOON,  Frakois,  Viscount  St  Albans  and 
Baron  Verulam,  whom  Pope  pronounces  the 
*^  wisest"  and  ^^brightest"  of  mankind,  adding 
another  epithet  not  so  honorable,  was  born  at 
York  house,  in  the  Strand,  London,  Jan.  22, 
1561,  died  at  Highgate,  April  9, 1626.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  an  eihi- 
nent  lawyer  and  statesman.  Early  in  life  he 
gave  signs  of  great  readiness  and  Hartility  of 
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talent^  and  of  great  sengibiUty  also,  for  his 
health  was  ezoeeding  delicate,  so  that  he  was 
often  affected  to  fidnting  hj  sU^ht  atmoBpherio 
ohangea  This  constitational  infirmity  acoom- 
pani^  him  even  to  his  latest  daya  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  proems  of  his  ednoadon»  except 
that,  as  both  his  parents  were  learned  pwsons, 
and  as  their  associations  lay  in  the  highest 
walks  of  life,  he  most  hare  been  early  accus- 
tomed to  stndy  and  obserration.  Oradledin 
politicB,  inaamaeh  as  his  futher  was  the  lord 
keeper  and  his  nnde  Lord  Bnrleigh,  a  story  is 
told  of  him  which  shows  that  he  did  not  miss 
the  lessons  of  the  conrtly  society  by  which  he 
was  snrromided.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  asked 
him,  yet  a  child,  how  old  he  was,  he  replied, 
**  Two  years  younger  than  your  majesty's  happy 
reign.^'  It  is  told  of  hun^  as  a  boy,  also,  that 
while  his  youm^  compamons  were  diverting 
themselves  near  his  fiitner^s  house  in  St  Jameses 
paik,  he  stole  away  to  the  l»ick  condnit  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  a  singular  echo  there ;  and  in 
his  12th  year  he  speculated  on  the  laws  of  the 
Imagination.  A  year  after  he  was  sent  to  Trinity 
college,  Oambridge,  where  he  was  matriculated 
at  the  same  time  with  his  brother  Anthony, 
June  10, 1678.  As  a  student  he  was  diligent 
and  laborious,  but  thought  for  hunsel^  and  be- 
fore he  was  16  had  already  conceived  a  dislike 
for  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  still  greatly  in 
vogue  at  the  university.  **  They  learn  nothing 
at  the  universities,*'  he  afterward  said,  in  the 
"Praise  of  Knowledge,"  "but  to  believe.  They 
are  like  a  becalmed  &ip,  they  never  move  but 
by  the  wind  of  other  men's  breath,  and  have  no 
oars  of  their  own  to  steer  withaL"  In  the 
Jfifwm  Organum  (ax.  90, 1. 1)  he  repeats  what 
he  said  when  he  was  a  boy.  ^'The  studies  <xf 
men  in  such  places  are  confined  and  pinned 
down  to  certain  authors,  firom  which  if  a  man 
happen  to  differ,  he  is  presently  represented  as 
a  oistnrber  and  innovator."  Some  years  after 
he  quitted  Oambridge  he  published  a  tract  on 
the  defects  of  universities,  m  which,  after  hav* 
ing  premised  that,  as  colleges  were  established 
Ibr  the  communication  of  die  knowledge  of  our 
predecessors,  he  proposed  that  a  college  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  ^*  to 
mix,  like  a  living  springy  with  the  stagnant  wa^ 
ters."  TheM  sentiments  he  adhered  to  all  his 
life,  for  in  his  will  he  endowed  two  lectures,  in 
either  of  the  universities,  "by  a  lecturer, 
whether  stranger  or  English,  provided  he  is  not 
professed  in  divinity,  law,  or  physic."  At  the 
close  of  his  collegiate  course  Ms  father  sent 
him  to  Paris,  nnder  the  care  of  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet,  the  English  ambassador  at  Ihat  court, 
by  whom  he  was  shortly  after  entrusted  with  a 
mission  to  the  queen,  which  he  executed  with 
ability  and  discretion.  He  then  travelled  in  the 
French  provinces,  spending  some  time  at  Poi* 
tiers,  where  he  prepared  a  work  upon  ciphers, 
and  also  one  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  but  his 
father  dying  (1679)  while  he  was  engaged  upon 
them,  he  instantly  returned  to  England*  As 
he  was  not  left  in  a  position  to  justify  the  devo- 


tion of  h)s  life  to  oontemplaliTe  Btadi6i,lieip. 
plied  for  an  office,  which  ne  failed  to  get,  wW 
he  entered  as  a  student  of  law  iDGray-sk 
(1680).    It  was  not  diffieolt  for  a  mind  of  the 
calibre  of  his  to  master  the  general  principle 
of  law,  while  he  connected  with  his  {»t>le8^ 
al  studies  an  ardent  pursuit  of  phUosopby.  Ob 
June  27, 1682,he  was  called  to  the  bu;  in  1586 
he  was  made  a  bencher,  and  in  1589,  when  b« 
was  but  28^  counsel  extraordinary  to  the  qQMi 
— "a  grace,"   says   his  biographer  Eawlej, 
^^  scarce  known  before.^    He  was  thnsintn- 
duced  into  the  vortex  of  public  life.  At  thU 
time  the  court  was  divided  into  two  parties^  i 
which  one  was  headed  by  the  two  Gedh,  and 
the  other  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  afie- 
ward  by  his  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Egbk 
Bacon  was  allied  to  the  Oedls,  befaig aDephew 
of  Lord  Burleigh  and  first  cou^  to  Sir  Bobert 
Cecil,  the  principal  secretary  of  state;  asd  fit 
his  affections  lay  with  Essex.    His  advancd- 
ment,  however,  dOid  not  correspond  either  with 
his  abilities  or  his  connections.    TbeCedlsitp- 
resented  him  as  rather  a  speculatiTe  man,  mi 
therefore  not  fitted  to  carry  fcnrward  the  M 
ness  of  what  Dickens  bas  humoroDfllyfiatiii»d 
as  the  "  circumlocution  office.''    After  reoeftd 
solicitations,  they  procnred  for  him  the  ren^ 
sion  of  the  registrar  of  the  star  chamher,  vi 
some  £1,600  a  ^ear,  bnt  he  did  not  come  'm 
possession  of  it  for  20  years.    In  1692  heifi 
returned  to  parliament  as  a  knightof  ViMe- 
sex.    His  first  speech  there  was  deliTered  la 
fiivorof  his  plan  for  the  improvement  of  tl» 
law;  another  speech  related  to  the  postixoe- 
ment  of  certain  subsidies  which  created  po{«k 
discontent,  whereby  he  provoked  the  anger  of 
the  queen;  and  being  remonstrated  with,  hen* 
plied  that  he  "spoke  in  disohaxge  of  his  eoa* 
science  and  duty  to  Ood,  to  the  qaeen,  aod^ 
his  country  " — a  noble  reply,  which  he  did  nut 
himself  always  m  after  life  remember.  Ben  Jos- 
son  compliments  his  parliamentary  eloqoeue 
highly,  aile^ng  that "  no  man  ever  spake  v^ 
neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  safejJ 
lees  emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what  he  nttend; 
no  member  of  his  speech  but  oonasted'^ts 
own  graces.    His  hearers  could  not  co#  ^ 
look  aside  from  him  without  losa;  he  «i^ 
manded  when  he  spoke,  and  had  his  j#^. 
angry  or  pleased  at  his  devotion.   The^. 
every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  sw^ 
make  an  end."    In  the  spring  of  15H  ^  ^, 
citorship  became  vacant^  by  the  promotioaa 
Sir  Edward  Ooke  to  the  office  of  attoniej-f^ 
ral,  and  Bacon  ^plied  for  it,  strenaoody  btf- 
edby  Essex;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  the  ^ 
nor  influence  of  the  Oecils  being  agains*  b» 
Essex,  however,  as  some  compensation  n^ 
disappointment,  made  him  a  present  of  T«i»' 
enham  court,  worth  abont  £1,800,  and  »  btfi- 
tiful  that  Bacon  called  it  the  Garden  of  ^ 
disc.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Elifflb^ 
jected  the  official  daima  of  Bacon  on  tbe  gj^ 
that  although  he  was  a  man  <rf  wit  and  tetft 
inft  hewa8yet"notverydeepb"   DnnB|«* 
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year  Bacon  pnblidied  his  first  politioal  traot, 
entitled  ^^  A  Declaration  of  the  Oaases  of  the 
Great  Troubles,*'  a  vindication  of  the  course  of 
England  in  respect  to  continental  policy.  Three 
years  later  (1597)  he  issued  a  small  12mo  called 
*<  Essays,  Religious  Meditations,  and  a  Table  of 
the  Colors  of  Good  and  Evil"  It  contained 
but  10  essays  in  all,  of  which  he  says  that  he 
hoped  they  will  be  "like  the  late  new  half- 
pence, which,  though  the  pieces  were  small,  the 
sCver  was  good/^  Abounding  in  condensed 
and  practical  thought,  expressed  with  much 
simplicity,  and  without  much  imagery,  they  yet 
evinced  a  mind  of  wonderful  sagacity  and  com- 
prehensive reach.  They  were  translated  almost 
immediately  into  French,  Italian,  and  Latin,  and 
have  proved,  as  subsequently  augmented  both 
in  number  and  length,  the  most  popular  of  his 
writings.  Dugald  Stewart  has  properly  re- 
marked of  the  book  that  "  it  may  be  read  from 
beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet,  after 
the  twentieth  reading,  one  seldom  fails  to  re- 
mark in  it  something  overlooked  before.*'  Dr. 
Whately  has  recently  published  (1857)  a  new 
edition,  with  an  excellent  introduction  and 
many  valuable  notes.  By  Bacon's  contempora- 
ries it  was  gratefully  received,  "as  the  little 
doud  seen  by  the  prophet"  says  Basil  Montagu, 
"  and  welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  showers 
that  would  fertilize  the  whole  country.'* 
Bacon's  pecuniary  afiCairs  at  this  time  were  in  a 
wretched  state ;  in  order  to  retrieve  them  he 
twice  tried  to  form  lucrative  matrimonial  con- 
nections ;  bat  these  plans  also  miscarried,  and 
he  was  twice  arrested  for  debt  Early  in  the 
year  1599,  a  large  body  of  the  Irish,  denied  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  hunted  like  wild 
beasts  by  an  insolent  soldiery,  fled  the  neigh- 
borhood of  cities,  sheltered  themselves  in  their 
marshes  and  forests,  and  grew  every  day  more 
intractable  and  dangerous.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  subdue  them,  and  Essex  was  appointed 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  but  his  conduct 
in  his  ofl&oe  was  so  rash  and  haughty  that  Bacon, 
after  vainly  remonstrating  with  him,  was  at 
length  compelled  to  turn  against  him.  By  this 
means  be  lost  the  aid  of  that  powerful  noble, 
without  making  either  very  many  or  very  sincere 
friends  on  the  other  side.  His  conduct  in  respect 
to  Essex,  who  was  tried  and  condemned 
for  his  offences,  in  the  year  1600,  exposed 
Bacon  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  and  double- 
faced  friendship;  and  though  Mr.  Basil  Mon« 
taga,  in  his  Life  of  Bacon,  labored  hard,  and  to 
some  de^p*ee  justly,  to  acquit  him  of  the  obloquy 
with  which  he  was  then  visited,  he  has  scarcely 
escaped  all  blame  in  the  Judgment  of  posterity. 
Bacon  not  only  appears  in  the  court  against  the 
man  who  had  been  his  benefactor  and  Mend, 
but  he  used  all  his  skill  as  a  lawyer  to  heighten 
the  guilt  of  his  crime,  and  that  in  pursuit  of  the 
good  will  of  a  queen,  who  had  slighted  him  in 
his  youth,  depreciated  his  talents  in  maturer 
age,  and  allowed  him,  the  son  of  one  of  her 
oldest  and  most  faithful  ministers,  to  lie  in  a 
common  spongmg-house  for  a  debt  of  £800. 


He  did  not,  however,  gain  mnoh  firom  his 
fidelity  to  this  sovereign,  who  either  did  not  dis- 
cern, or  wilfully  neglected  his  merits.  On  the 
accession  of  James  in  1608,  he  had  every  thing 
to  expect  from  the  disposition  of  that  monarch, 
who  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and  desired  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  a  patron  of  learning.  Bacon 
possessed  tlie  additional  title  to  his  &vor  that 
his  elo<^uence  and  information  gave  him  great 
weight  m  parliament  Appointed  by  the  house 
on  the  committee  to  make  a  representation 
of  the  misconduct  of  the  royal  purveyors, 
he  discharged  the  task  with  so  much  discretion 
that  while  he  satisfied  the  king^  he  won  firora 
the  house  a  vote  of  tiianks.  James  made  him 
one  of  his  counsel  an  office  to  which  a  smaU 
pension  was  attacned,  and  from  that  time  he 
continued  to  rise  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Cecils,  and  the  rivalry  of  Sir  Edward  Goke, 
the  attomey-generaL  In  1607  he  was  made 
solicitor-general,  by  which  his  practice  in  West- 
minster hall  waa  rapidly  extended.  About  the 
same  time  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Bene- 
dict Bamham,  a  wealthy  alderman  of  London 
— ^thus  succeeding  in  his  third  attempt  at  a 
wealthy  marriage.  His  tact,  his  knowledM 
and  his  eloquence  combined,  raised  him  to  the 
highest  point  of  reputation  in  the  commons, 
while  his  standing  at  the  bar  was  every  dar 
confirmed,  and  his  favor  at  court  was  increased. 
But  these  political  and  personal  struggles  did 
not  separate  him  ttom  l^iose  philosophical  in- 
quiries which  were  the  first  love  of  his  heart 
Id.  the  year  1605  he  published  "  The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,"  a  work  which  inaugurated 
an  era  in  the  history  of  English  literature  and 
science.  It  professed  to  be  a  survey  of  existing 
knowledge,  with  a  description  of  the  parts  of 
science  yet  unexpl<N:ed,  and  might  be  regarded 
as  a  picture  of  both  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
intellectual  world,  and  of  its  outlying,  untrod- 
den deserts.  In  the  outset  he  examines  the 
objections  to  learning ;  he  next  points  out  the 
advantages  of  learning ;  he  then  describes  the 
places  of  it  in  the  universities ;  and  finally,  the 
repositories  of  it,  or  books  and  libraries,  which 
are  the  *'  shrines  where  all'  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,"  are  pre- 
served. Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  investigate  all  the  different  kinds  of 
knowledge,  dividing  it  into  that  which  relates 
to  the  memory,  or  history,  tiiat  which  relates 
to  imagination,  or  poetry,  and  that  which  relates 
to  the  understanding,  or  philosophy.  Methodi- 
cally digested,  comprehensive  in  view,  abound- 
ing in  information,  profound  in  thought,  and 
bi^ant  with  imagery — ^this  work  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  place  Bacon  among  the 
intellectual  giants  of  his  race.  Yet  his  active 
and  vigorous  mind  continued  to  busy  itself  with 
other  speculations;  beside  his  many  speeches 
in  the  commons  and  his  arguments  at  the  bar, 
he  wrote  numerous  tracts,  such  as  *'A  Dis- 
course on  the  Happy  Union ;"  an  ^*  Advertise- 
ment, Touching  the  Oontroversy  of  >the  Ohurdii 
of  England,"  and  pamphlets  upon  law  reformi 
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and  other  topics  of  preTalent  interest    All  tbe 
while  he  was  also  employed  in  meditatiDg  the 
great  Nanum  Organum  Scientiarum^  of  whioh 
fiketche8,«or  as  the  artists  would  say  ^*  studies,'* 
were  prepared  in  the  shape  of  his  CogittUa  et 
F*<a>  the  Filnm  Labyrinthi,  and  the  Temporii 
Partus  Maxmu$,    His  lesser  writings  he  un- 
dertook, as  he  says,  to  secure  him  a  degree  of 
respect  and  oonsideration  in  the  general  mind, 
which  might  aft;erward  serre  to  conciliate  it 
toward  the  peculiarity  of  his  opinions,  or  to 
answer  as  a  bulwark  against  unfriendly  as- 
saults.   In  this  intention  he  wrote  and  sent 
forth,  in  1610,  the  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,'* 
a  book  in  which  the  dasrical  fables  are  made 
the  vehicles  of  original  and  striking  thoughts 
clothed  in  remarkable  beauty  of  language,  and 
ornamented  with  graceM  ngurea.    Meantime 
his  political  advancement  went  steadily  for- 
ward; in  1611  he  was  a  joint  Judge  of  the 
Imight  marshal's  court ;  and  the  next  year  he 
was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  elected  a 
member  of  l^e  privy  council.    While  he  held 
the  attomey-genenuship  he  was  engaged  in 
several  important  causes.    He  was  the  prose- 
cutor of  Oliver  St.  John,  of  Owen  and  Talbot, 
and  of  the  old  clergyman  Peaoham,  who  was 
indicted  for  the  treason  contained  in  a  sermon 
which  was  never  preached.    It  is  said  that  he 
was  examined  in  the  tower  under  torture,  and 
that  Bacon  was  present,  assisting  at  the  opera- 
tion.   It  is  a  ounous  fact  that  tibe  founder  of 
modem  philosophy  should  have  consented  to 
the  barbarous  system  of  extorting  evidence  by 
suffering.    A  more  important  trial  than  either 
of  these,  in  which  he  was  concerned,  was  that 
of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Somerset  and  their 
accomplices,  for  tbe  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  earned  the 
highest  distinction.    The  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments under   which   he  once   simered,  were 
of  course  now  at  an  end.    His  professional 
practice  was  large;   the  attorney-generalship 
was  worth  £6.000  per  annum ;  as  register  of  the 
star-chamber  he  was  entitled  to  £1,600  per  an- 
num; his   fEither^s  seat  at  Gorhambury  had 
passed  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  brother;  and  he  was  also  possessed  of  a 
oonsiderable  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  beside  the 
fortune  acquired  through  his  wife.    In  1616 
Bacon  relinquiyhed  the  bar,  but  retained  his 
chamber  practice.    In  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  lord  chancellor,  Ellesmere,  resigned 
the  seals,  which  were  handed  over  to  Bacon, 
with  the  title  of  lord  keeper.    In  January  oi: 
1618  he  was  created  lord  high  chancellor,  and 
the  same  year  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
baron  of  Verulam.    His  hkher  title  of  viscount 
St.   Albans  was  not  conferred  upon  him  tiU 
1621.    Bacon  entered  upon  his  judicial  duties 
with  elaborate  pomp,  and  delivered  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech  in  the  presence  of  the  judges 
and  the  nobility.    On  January  22,  1620,  he 
celebrated  his  60th  birthday,  conunemorated 
by  the  indifferent  poetry  of  Jonson ;  and  thus, 
having  reached  the  summit  of  political  prefer- 


ment and  of  personal  ambition,  at  the  top  and  * 
maturity  of  his  genius,  surrounded  by  innumera- 
ble friends,  and  able  by  his  illustrioos  positaoa 
as  well  as  by  the  frequent  demonstrations  of 
his  more  illustrious  talents,  to  command  an 
audience,  he  thought  it  a  fitting  tame  to  gire  to 
the  world  the  great  Nb9um  Oraanum — the  great 
restoration  of  the  sciences,  which  had  been  ^ 
burden  of  the  thoughts  of  his  life.     It  was  in 
October  of  1620   that  it  was  first    printed 
Twelve  tunes  it  had  been  copied  and  reTised 
before  it  assumed  the  shape  in  which  it  iras 
conunitted  *'  to  posterity."— The  foil  title  of 
Bacon's  work  was  the  2f<ft>vm  Organum  $ke 
Indicia   Vera  de  InterpreUUione  Natwra^  ei 
Begno  Ebminiiy  and  the  title  sums  np  its  prind- 
pal  object    He   proposed   to   sabstitnte   the 
scholastic  log^c,  represented  in  the  Oi^gaDan  of 
Aristotle,  by  a  new  oiganon,  in  which  the  troa 
and   solid    principle  of  investigating  nature, 
should   supplant  the   old  principle  of  moe 
verbal  dialectics^  and  lead  to  ^^frait*'  in  the 
shape  of  genuine  knowledge.    It  was  writtoi 
in  Latin,  because  it  was  addressed  especially  to 
the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and  in  axigms, 
or  short  pithy  sentences^  that  it  miffht  strike 
upon  their  minds  by  its  repetitions,  and  be  easl; 
engraved  upon  the  memory.    It  is  yet,  hov- 
ever,  but  a  part  of  a  lai]ger  work — of  that  /a- 
9tauratio  Magna — in  which  he  designed  to  re- 
habilitate not  only  the  methods  of  science,  bsi 
science  itself^  and  of  which  the  IM  Auffmeti^ 
was  an  opening  chapter,  and  the  whoie  of 
modem   mscovsry  the   completion.      In  t^ 
place,  of  course,  we  cannot  so  much  as  give  an 
outline  of  its  contents.   Baccm's  leading  thoi^ 
was  the  good  of  humanity.    He    h^d  that 
study,  instead  of  employing  itself  in  wearisorae 
and  sterile  speculations,  should  be  ^igaged  m 
mastering  the  secrets  of  nature  and  life,  and  ia 
applying  them  to  hunuui  use.    His  method,  m 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  was  rigid  and  pare 
observation,  aided  by  experiment,  and  fructi&c 
by  induction.  '  Instead  of  hypotheses  he  i^ed 
fdr  facts,  gathered  laboriously  frt>ni  the  watd 
of   nature's   silent    revolutions,  or    extorted 
skilfully  by- instruments  and  triiUs^  and  cazrid 
forward  by  careM  generalizations  fixna  tk 
world  of  the  known  to  the  unknovm.    Fraa 
effects  to  causes,  and   not  from    canses  to 
effects,  was  the  spirit  of  his  recommend^kiB. 
And  that  he  might  not  mislead  any  one  Ij 
mere  general  views.  Bacon   oonstmcted  tbs 
new  logic  of  observation  and  indaclion,  sad 
sought  to  exemplify  it  in  numerous  Instances. 
It  is  in  this  latter  process  that  lie  has  tbe 
least  succeeded;   but  it  would  be  mgust  to 
judge  of  Bacon's  ^tem  by  its  flKilureaL    He  did 
not  propose  to  himself  in  tiie  Nbman  Orgafne^ 
to  make  discoveries,  but  simply  to  canse  thea 
to  be  made,  or  to  teach  the  art  by  whidi  tfaej 
could  be  made.    He  compared  himself  to  ihasti 
statues  of  Mercury  which  indicate  the  waj, 
although  they  do  not  pass  over  it  themsdTes^ 
or  to  a  trumpet  which   sounds  the  diaree, 
while  it  takes  no  part  in  the  battle.    Yet  eVen 
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1  this,  the  least  Iiappy  put  of  Us  vork,  Ba* 
on  exhibits  a  fine  scientific  sense,  and  antid- 
ates  disooveries  reserved  as  the  reward  of 
iter  research.  He  clearly,  for  instance,  in* 
ented  a  thermometer  (I*  ^  ^P^*  ^^)  \  ^®  ^* 
latnted  ingenions  experiments  on  the  com« 
ressibility  of  bodies,  and  on  the  density  and 
reightof  air:  he  suggests  chemical  processes 
iph.  48) ;  he  suspected  the  law  of  nniversal 
ttraction  (aph.  86,  86,  and  45),  afterward 
emonstrated  by  Kewton ;  he  foresaw  the  true 
iplication  of  me  tides  (aph.  45,  48)  and  the 
ause  of  colors,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  man* 
er  in  which  bodies,  owing  to  their  different 
iztnre,  reflect  the  rays  of  light.  Nor  did  Ba- 
oD,  as  some  have  wrongly  supposed,  confine 
19 method  to  the  natural  sciences  alone;  he 
learly  intended  its  use  in  psycholo^calinvesti- 
ations  as  well;  and  the  metaphysics  of  the 
cotch  school  are  an  attemnt  to  render  mental 
nence  according  to  his  rules. — ^This  immense 
ad  unprecedented  book  was  received — ^as  such 
ooks  must  be — ^with  admiration  by  a  discem- 
igfew, — ^batwith  ridicule  and  scorn  by  the 
rould-be  wits  and  geniuses.  Bacon's  old  enemy, 
'oke,  wrote  upon  the  title-page  of  a  presen- 
itioD  copy,  having  the  device  of  a  ship  passing 
ie  pillars  of  Hercules, 

It  doserveth  not  to  be  read  In  lehool^ 
Bat  to  be  freighted  In  the  ship  of  foota, 

rhich  was  neither  good  sense  nor  good  poetry. 
)thers  said  that  he  wrote  of  philosophy  like 

lord  chancellor.  Xing  James,  in  his  pedan- 
ic  conceit,  compared  it  to  the  peace  of  Gk>d, 
^hich  passelh  all  understanding.  Tet  there 
rere  some  who  perceived  its  truth,  among 
be  rest  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet,  and  Sir  Henry 
f  otton,  the  latter  of  whom,  addressing  him. 
aid,  '^Your  lordship  hath  done  a  great  and 
verlastiug  benefit  to  all  the  children  of  nature, 
nd  to  nature  herself  in  her  uppermost  extent 
f  latitude:  who  never  before  had  so  noble 
nd  80  true  an  interpreter :  never  so  inward  a 
ecretary  of  her  cabinet"  And  this  has  been 
lie  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  posterily. 
lot  the  glory  of  Bacon  ascended  on  the  eve  of 

most  disgraceful  &1L  His  moral  dignity  was 
ot  on  a  level  with  his  intellectual  penetration, 
le  had  a  broad,  and  deep,  and  vigorous,  but 
ot  a  lofty  nature.  Giving  himself  up  to  im- 
rovidence,  his  need  of  monev  betraved  him 
ato  practices  of  corruption.  In  the  house  of 
ommons  on  March  15, 1621,  Sir  BobertPhillips 
eported  from  a  committee  appointed  to  in- 
nire  into  the  abuses  of  courts  of  Justice,  3 
ases  of  corruption  against  the  lord  chancel- 
)r.  One  of  these  was  on  a  petition  of  a  man 
amed  Aubrey,  who  alleged  that  he  had  paid 
aeon  £100  to  advance  a  suit;  and  another  on 
lat  of  on«  Egerton,  who  had  given  him  a 
-atuityof  £400.  Before  the  dose  of  the  pro- 
logs, sLinilar  cases  to  the  number  of  24 
fere  presented.  The  commons  referred  the 
use  to  the  liouse  of  peers,  as  the  only  tribunal 
apable  of  trying  the  lord-  chancellor.  Bacon 
esol ved  to  stand  up  manfully  agiunst  his  aooua- 


ers ;  but,  his  health  riving  way,  he  oould  only 
write  to  the  lords.  He  requested  that  his  case 
should  be  conducted  accordiuff  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  Justice,  to  which  the  lords  replied  that 
it  should  be.  His  friends  he  assured  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  his  innocence.  In  14  cases 
it  was  shown  that  the  presents  were  given 
long  after  the  suits  were  terminated ;  in  other 
cases  the  decrees  which  he  rendered  had  been 
against  the  donors;  and  in  other  cases  the 
presents  were  considered  not  as  gifts  but  as 
loans,  and  he  had  decided  against  Ins  creditors. 
Yet,  when  brought  to  the  te^  Bacon  submitted 
to  the  accusations.  His  submission,  it  is  al- 
leged, was  brought  about  by  the  king,  who 
even  persuaded  Bacon  to  sacrifice  himself  as  a 
tub  to  the  whale  of  popular  excitement  On  April 
22, 1621,  he  wrote  to  the  lords  that  he  aban- 
doned his  defence,  and  moved  them  to  con- 
demn and  censure  him.  The  house  required 
that  he  should  furnish  categorical  answers  to 
the  several  articles  of  charge,  which  he  did, 
saying  to  each  "  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously 
confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do 
renounce  sJl  defence,"  &c.  A  deputation  of 
the  lords  being  ajppointed  to  wait  on  him,  to 
ask  if  the  confession  was  hifl^  he  said:  *^It  is 
my  act,  my  hand,  mv  heart  I  beseech  your 
lordships,  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed.^'  His 
humiliation  was  complete,  and  his  spirit  was 
crushed  within  him.  He  hoped  that  tne  king, 
or  his  son,  or  their  favorite  Buckingham,  would 
interfere  to  stay  the  sentence;  but  tney  re- 
fused. On  the  8d  of  May,  he  was  sentenced 
to  a  fine  of  £40,000,  and  to  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure.  He  was 
released  fh>m  imprisonment  after  2  days,  and 
the  fine  was  subsequently  remitted;  but  his 
disgrace  was  final.  Once  afterward  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  parliament ;  but  he  never 
recovered  his  standing,  and  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  scientific  studies,  and 
among  the  few  friends  whom  adversity  had 
left  hhn.  His  "Historv  of  Henry  VIL^  and 
some  works  on  natural  history  were  all  that 
he  published  after  his  fall. — ^A  more  melancholy 
dose  to  a  career  so  brilUant,— regard  it  in  any 
light,--can  scarcely  be  contemplated.  The  im- 
putations on  his  honor  were  doubtless  exagger- 
ated by  the  pr^udices  of  the  dav,  but  his  own 
confessions  rorce  us  to  believe  that  they  were 
well  founded,  or  else  that  he,  in  base  subser- 
viency to  the  court,  subscribed  himself  a  liar. 
Hr.  Basil  Montagu,  in  his  admirable,  though 
partial,  life  of  Bacon,  adopts  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  argues  against  his  corruption  in 
favor  of  his  weakness.  But  the  excuse  is 
scarcely  less  debasing  than  the  fiiult;  while 
there  is  a  palliation  of  the  fiiult,  which  doea 
not  Justify  the  excuse,  but  rather  renders  it  the 
more  gratuitously  base.  The  practice  of  re- 
ceiving gifts  was  an  habitual  one ;  and  Bacon 
probably  spoke  the  truth  when  he  averred  that 
he  had  been  the  Jnstest  chancellor  for  many 
years.  He  died,  saying  in  his  will  that  ^  my 
name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations 
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and  to  my  own  ooontryineii,  after  wom^  time 
be  passed  over.*'— Foreign  nations  and  bis  own 
eonntrymen  have  aooeptod  the  trust.  Withoat 
Ibrgettinff  how  he  acted  unworthily  of  his 
noble  endowments^  they  have  been  disposed  to 
pass  lightly  over  nis  defects,  in  consideration 
of  his  services.  His  deeds  have  mostly  dropped 
away  from  memory  with  the  occasions  in  wtudi 
tiiey  originated ;  but  the  greatness  and  usefbl- 
ness  of  his  thoughts  have  won  his  name  an  im- 
perishable glorr.  As  a  man  on  whom  God 
nad  showered  the  finest  g^fts  of  the  mind;  as  a 
student  to  whose  penetration  and  curiosity  the 
whole  world  of  knowledge  lay  open  as  a  book ; 
as  a  reformer,  who,  like  another  Hercules, 
wielded  his  oIud  among  the  abases  of  the  law 
and  of  learning ;  as  a  philosopher,  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  modem  science ;  and  as  a 
Ghristiany  who  bowed  his  mighty  inteUect  in 
humble  penitence  before  the  Son  of  Mary, — ^be 
has  become  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  fore- 
most among  the  civilized  nations.  Whenever 
the  orator  or  the  writer  wishes  to  illustrate  the 
intelleetual  dignity  of  Enghmd,  he  refers  to 
Bacon,  as  her  most  illustrious  example,  and  the 
whole  world,  enamored  of  the  high  thoughts, 
the  expanded  knowledge,  the  profound  sagaci- 
ty, ana  the  glowing  imagination  of  his  books, 
treasures  them  as  among  the  richest  legacies  of 
time.  Not  without  reason  did  he  utter  of  him« 
self^  in  a  moment  of  sublime  self-reliance :  '^  I 
have  held  up  a  light  in  the  obscurity  of  phi- 
losophy, which  wifi  be  seen  centuries  after  I 
am  dead.'* — ^Bacon's  life  has  been  writt^i  by 
the  Bev.  William  Bawley,  who  was  his  secre- 
tary and  chi^lain,  London,  1658 ;  by  W.  Dug- 
dal,  in  the  Baconiana  of  Thomas  Tenison,  1679 : 
bv  Robert  Stephens,  London,  1784;  by  David 
Mallet,  at  the  head  of  an  edition  of  his  works, 
1740 ;  and  by  M.  de  Yauzelles,  Paris.  1838.  The 
best  and  roost  complete  edition  of  nis  works  is 
thatof  Spedding,  EUis,  and  Heath,  London,  1867. 
Basil  Montagu's  edition  HLondon,  1825-^84)  was 
the  occasion  of  Macaulay's  famous  essay  on 
Lord  Bacon.  Bae<m^  m  «m,  et  ton  %nflume&^ 
by  B^musat  (Paris,  1857^  is  a  valuable  work. 
An  important  monognqih  on  Lord  Bacon,  en- 
titled Frariz  Bacon  wm  Verulam^  by  Euno 
Fischer,  was  published  in  Leipsic,  1856. — [In 
the  foregoing  article  the  professional  life  of 
Lord  Bacon  as  a  lawyer  having  been  slightly 
treated  o4  the  followinff  sketch,  by  another 
contributor,  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  that  deficiency,  which,  indeed,  is  a 
common  one  in  almost  all  the  bioeraphies  of 
Bacon.]  Lord  Bacon  had  a  capacity  no  less 
adapted  to  grapple  with  the  principles  of  legal 
seienoe  than  to  illustrate  other  departments  <^ 
knowledge.  It  was^  however,  un&vorable  to 
the  accompliahment  of  as  great  results  in  the 
profession  to  which  he  devoted  so  much  of  his 
me,  not  by  choice,  but  constrained  by  his 
staraitened  circumstances,  that  he  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  English  law  consisted  mostly 
of  barren  precedente,  and  judges  were  averse 
to  any  reasoning  that  had  not  some  anak^ 


to  oases  already  decided.  The  timo  liad  noi 
come  for  systematizing  the  common  law  snd 
developing  the  principles  of  law  underlying  the 
fkngmenttfy  expositions  by  Judges  in  the  re- 

Ed  cases.  Neither  Queen  Elizabetii  nor 
James  perceived  the  advantage  which 
d  have  resulted  fW>m  it — they  donbUesg 
derived  their  opinion  from  the  judges  them- 
selves, and  from  the  prominent  lawyers,  soma 
of  whom  were,  no  doubt,  actuated  bra  j^oosj 
of  the  philosophical  genius  which  JBacon  pos- 
sessed, and  which  admiraUy  fitted  him  for  the 
work  of  bringing  into  order  the  chaos  of  law  as 
it  then  exist^L  It  is  probable,  however,  tluit 
his  contemporaries  doubted  his  practical  capad- 
ty. — Most  of  his  writings  upon  law  were  peb- 
lished  late  in  life,  or  not  till  after  bis  death; 
and  though  his  arguments  before  the  courts 
ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  any  such  di^m^ 
yet  the  fiiiot  of  his  great  devotion  to  other  sci- 
ences was  to  the  narrow-minded  bar  and  bench 
of  that  period  of  itself  enough  to  keep  alive  a 
prejudice,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  afforded 
to  the  contrary  by  his  neat  forensic  efforts. 
Robert  Oecil,  the  son  of  Lord  Borlei^  spoke 
of  him  in  one  of  his  letters  as  "a  ^>eciiUtiTe 
man  indulging  himself  in  philosophical  reveries, 
and  calculated  more  to  oerplex  than  to  promote 
public  business."  Ana  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
marked, when  the  appointment  of  Bacon  ai 
solicitor-general  was  urged  by  her  favorite  Es- 
sex, "  that  he  had  a  great  wit  and  an  excdlect 
gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good  learning, 
but  in  law  she  tiiought  he  could  make  show  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  knowledge,  rather  than  thsl 
he  was  deep.*^ — ^The  earliest  of  Baoon^s  writing! 
on  law,  wnich  he  entitled  the  ^^  Elements  of 
the  Oonmion  Law  of  England,^  conmsting  of  S 
treatises  on  ^  Maxims  of  the  Law  and  the  other 
Uses  of  the  Law,"  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  1590,  though  not  published  till  after  bis  death. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was 
doubtless  submitted  to  her,  though  ciie  woold 
of  course  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  her  kv- 
yers  as  to  its  merits.  That  jud^ent  was  un&- 
vorable,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  h 
elicited  no  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the 
work.  And  yet  this  woi^  thus  forisfiuniliated 
by  the  queen  and  the  English  bar,  must  strike 
any  one  at  the  present  day  as  exhibiting  all  the 
promise  of  legal  acumen  which  we  should  haT« 
expected  from  Ids  great  powers  of  niind.— The 
Maxims  exhibit  the  same  nice  discriminatioD  of 
analogies  that  was  afterward  shown  in  his  p<^ 
ular  treatise  on  the  "  Colors  of  €k>od  and  EriL** 
He  says  in  the  preface  that  he  had  oolieoted  800 
Maxims,  but  that  he  thought  best  first  to  peb- 
lish  some  few,  that  he  might  firom  oth^  mer% 
opinions  either  receive  approbation  in  his  comse 
or  advice  for  the  alteringof  those  which  remam. 
He  received  neither.  The  Maxims  expound 
were  but  24  in  number,  and  all  the  residoe 
were,  by  this  cold  reception,  lost  to  the  world. 
Few  cases  are  cited  fi^m  the  books,  for  which 
he  gives  the  reason  that  it  will  appeAr  to  those 
who  are  learned  in  the  laws  that  his  instances 
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^  are  mostly  Judged  oases,  or  sustained  by  sfanil- 
itade  of  reason,  but  that  in  some  oases  be  in* 
tended  to  weigh  down  aathorities  by  evidence 
of  reason,  and  therein  rather  to  correct  the  kw 
than  either  to  sooth  a  received  error,  or  by  un- 
profitable subtle^,  which  oomipteth  the  sense 
of  the  kw,  to  reconcile  contrarieties." — ^It  is  a 
common  remark  that  he  was  not  the  eqnal  of 
aome  others,  partionlarly  Lord  Ooke,  in  applv- 
ing  and  reasoning  from  cases,  bnt  it  is  entirdy 
nntme  if  by  that  be  meant  less  discrimination 
of  adjudged  cases.  On  the  contrary,  no  man 
excelled  him  in  exact  judgment  of  authorities ; 
bnt  often  he  found  these  authorities  unsupport- 
ed by  just  principles,  or  so  conflicting  that  the 
role  was  to  be  sought  from  reasonmg,  inde- 
pendent of  reported  cases. — Sixteen  years  later 
when  he  had  become  attomey-genend,  he  again 
referred  to  this  subject  in  "  A  Proposal  for 
Amending  the  Laws  of  England,''  a  tract  ad- 
dressed to  Eling  James,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  method  of  expounding  the  laws  upon  the 
plan  which  he  haa  attempted  in  his  early  trear* 
tisea,  as  certain  to  be  productive  of  great  ad* 
vantage,  and  professes  his  willingness  to  re- 
same  his  labors  if  desired  by  the  king  to  do 
so.  And  with  the  true  di^^ty  of  a  mind 
conscious  of  great  powers,  he  adds:  '*I  do 
sssare  your  majesty,  and  am  in  good  hope 
that  when  Sir  Edward  Coke's  reports  and  my 
roles  and  decisions  shall  oome  to  posterity,  there 
will  be,  whatsoever  is  now  thought,  question 
who  was  the  greater  lawyer."  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  too  much  taken  up  with  petty  dis- 
putes about  his  prerogative  to  realize  at  all  the 
benefit  which  would  luive  accrued  to  the  nation, 
and  the  lasting  renown  which  would  have  re- 
dounded to  himself  by  the  acceptance  of  this 
offer.  He  neglected  it,  and  again  an  opportn- 
nity  was  bat  of  remoulding  the  English  law 
sQch  as  has  never  since  occurred.  We  can 
scarcely  over-estimate  the  change  which  such  a 
mind  as  Bacon's  would  have  wrought  in  the 
incoherent  and  crude  system  which  has  descend- 
ed to  us  as  the  cooomon  law,  modified,  indeed, 
nnoe  his  time,  by  many  and  ^^^at  improve- 
ments, but  which  even  now  ret^ns  mucn  that 
is  entitled  to  no  other  respect  than  what  may 
be  dne  to  great  anti(]^uity.  During  the  6  yean 
that  he  survived  his  mipeaohment  and  removal 
from  office,  Baoon  again  recurred  to  this  favor- 
ite project,  or  rather  he  seems  never  to  have 
laid  it  aside.  A  treatise  on  universal  justice, 
consisting  of  97  aphorisms,  is  contained  in  the 
I>^  Augmmtii^  published  during  that  period, 
whioh,  he  says,  he  wishes  "  to  serve  as  a  -speci* 
inen  of  that  digest  which  we  propose  and  have 
in  hand."  The  digest  referred  to  is  explained  in 
an  offer  addressed  to  the  king  about  that  time. 
The  plan  he  had  in  view  was  somewhat  dififer- 
ent  from  that  which  he  had  formerly  proposed. 
It  was  to  arrange  into  some  order  all  the  laws, 
whether  statute  or  common  law.  ^^  As  for  my- 
self (he  says),  the  law  was  my  profession  to 
which  I  am  a  debtor,  some  little  helps  I  have  of 
o^er  arte,  which  may  giye  form  to  matter,  and 


I  have  now,  by  Qod's  merciftil  chastisement^ 
and  by  his  special  providence,  time  and  leisure 
to  put  my  talent,  whatever  it  is,  to  such  ex- 
changes as  may  perhaps  exceed  the  interests  of 
an  active  life."  The  offer  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  the  preceding  one.  Bacon  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Bi^op  Andrews :  *'I  had  a  purpose 
to  make  a  particular  digest  or  recompilement  of 
the  laws  of  mine  own  nation,  yet  because  it  is 
a  work  of  assistance  and  that  which  I  cannot 
master  by  my  own  forces  and  i>en,  I  have  laid 
it  aside."  Of  his  other  law  writings,  the 
^'  Readings  on  the  Statute  of  Uses*'  is  the  most 
elaborate.  It  has  now  no  practical  value,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  change  in  the  laws  wrought 
by  time,  but  it  is  esteemed  by  tbose  who  have 
examined  it  critically,  a  very  profound  treatise. 
The  argument  in  the  case  of  the  paatnati  of 
Scotland,  the  speech  in  the  star-chamber  upon 
private  duelling,  an  account  of  the  office  of  com- 
positions for  alienations,  and  his  speech  in  the 
star  chamber  upon  his  taking  his  place  as  lord 
chancellor,  are  the  most  interesting  of  his  fo« 
rensio  efforts. 

BAOON,  John,  an  English  sculptor  of  some 
distinction,  bom  at  Southwark,  in  Surrey,  Nov. 
24, 1740,  died  Aug.  4, 1799.  His  father  was 
a  doth-worker,  who  apprenticed  him  at  an 
early  age  to  a  porcelain  manufacturer,  in  whose 
employment  he  learned  the  art  of  painting  on 
ohina;  and  also  of  making  ornamental  figures 
in  that  material.  His  taste  for  modelling  was 
so  decided  that  he  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  sculptors  who  were  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing their  cta^  to  the  pottery  works  to  be  baked. 
In  1758,  being  then  18,  he  sent  a  small  fig- 
ure of  Peace  to  the  socie^  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  art,  which  received  the  premium 
of  ten  guineas.  On  9  successive  occasions  he 
carried  ofif  similar  prizes  from  tlie  society. 
Baoon  was  then  employed  at  Lambeth,  to  make 
statues  of  artificial  stone, — a  new  art^  which, 
if  he  did  not  discover  it,  was  greatly  mdebted 
to  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  n>r  its  suc- 
cess. On  Hie  opening  of  the  royal  academy 
in  1768,  he  gained  the  first  gold  medal  for 
sculpture.  Two  years  later,  he  was  chosen  an 
associate  of  that  body.  A  statue  of  Mars,  which 
he  exhibited  about  tliat  time,  gained  ium  a 
great  reputation,  when  he  removed  to  London, 
and  entered  upon  a  highljr  prosperous  profes- 
sional career.  His  prmoipal  works  were  a 
monument  of  the  founder  of  Guy's  hospital, 
Southwark;  a  monument  of  Lord  Chatham,  in 
Guildhall;  a  monument  to  Lord  Halifax,  in 
Westminster  abbey ;  the  statue  of  Blackstone, 
in  All  Soul's  college,  Oxford;  a  recumbent 
figure  of  the  Thames,  in  the  court-yard  of 
Somerset  House;  the  statues  of  Howard  and 
Johnson  in  St  Paul's  cathedral;  and  a  second 
monument  of  Chatham  in  Westminster  abbey. 
In  these  works  Bacon  evinces  mechanical  skiU, 
and  a  sharp  eye  for  reality,  but  his  works 
cannot  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  the  highest 
style  of  art.  His  life  was  written  by  Cecil; 
and  there  is  a  full  account  of  him  m  Allan 
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Cnnniogham's  *<Britiflh  Pidnfcers  andBonlp- 
tora,"  voL  iiL 

BAOON,  LioHABD,  minister  of  the  Centre 
oharch.  New  Hayen,  Oonn^  bom  in  Detroit^ 
HidL,  i* eb.  19,  1802.  Hia  &tber  was  a  mis- 
nonary  to  the  Indiana,  sent  by  the  missionary 
society  of  Oonneoticnt,  and  the  first  settler  of 
the  town  of  TaUmadga  Ohio.  The  son  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1820 ;  spent  4 
years  in  his  theological  studies  at  Andover, 
and  was  installed  pastor  over  the  Centre 
church  in  March,  1825.  This  connection  still 
exists.  In  the  course  of  his  long  rendence  at 
one  of  the  literary  centres  of  this  country,  and 
of  a  constant  training  in  authorship,  Dr.  Bacon 
has  grown  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cultivators  of  the  didactic  theology  of 
New  England,  and  as  perhajps  the  most  thor- 
ough among  theuL  He  is  the  champion 
of  her  church  Oongregationalist  polity,  and 
renowned  as  a  controversial  writer  in  sup* 
port  of  the  views  of  the  sreater  portion  of 
those  who  adhere  most  closely  to  the  traditions 
and  practices  of  her  Puritan  settiers.  He  is  a 
very  voluminous  author— has  written  an  im- 
mexvM  numbw  of  occasional  addresses  and  ser- 
mons, bende  those  which  come  within  Ms 
regular  duty ;  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  his- 
torical discourses,  and  has  been  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  various  theological  periodicals.  In 
this  manner  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
"Christian  Spectator"  the  "New  Englander," 
for  which  he  is,  beside,  president  of  the  man- 
aging committee,  and  with  the  "  Independent," 
a  religious  newspaper  of  New  York,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  editors.  His  articles  of  late  in 
the  ^'  New  Englander,"  have  been  of  a  politico- 
religious  character,  severely  denouncing  the 
course  of  the  national  government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  Both  as  a  preacher  and  writer, 
his  most  conspicuous  quality  is  an  earnest 
severity,  alUiough  tiie  efi^rt  is  not  unusual  to 
enliven  the  treatment  of  a  subject  by  the  use  of 
irony  and  sarcasm. 

BACON,  Nathasiei^  commonly  called  the 
Yirffinia  rebel,  was  probably  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, bom  about  the  year  1646,  died  Oct  1, 
1676.  During  the  administration  of  Sir  William' 
Berkeley  as  governor  of  Y ir^^nia  he  removed  to 
that  colony,  where  his  commanding  abilities  as 
a  lawyer  and  his  popular  deportment  gained 
him  many  friends.  In  less  than  8  years  after  his 
arrival  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  coun- 
oiL  A  contemporary  pamphlet  speaks  of  him 
as  "  but  a  young  man,  yet  master  and  owner  of 
those  indumenta  which  constitute  a  compleate 
man  (as  to  intrinsecallsX  wisdom  to  apprehend, 
and  discretion  to  chuse."  He  possessed  a  consid- 
erable estate  at  the  head  of  James  river,  and  was 
related  to  CoL  Natlumiel  Bacon,  an  old  member 
of  the  council,  who  is  described  as  ^^  a  very  rich 
politick  num,  and  chUdless,  designing  this  kins- 
man for  his  heir."  But  at  that  time  the  colony 
was  distracted  by  popular  discontents.  Gov. 
Berkeley  had  be^  appointed  by  Charles  I.  in 
the  place  of  Sir  John  Hervey,  whose  tyrannical, 


cornipti  and  rapacious  government  had  pr> 
cured  his  difimissal  at  the  indignant  request  of 
the  planters;  but  his  own  conduct  was  not  of 
a  kind  to  allay  the  previous  excitement.  For  a 
time  his  liberality  uid  mildness,  oombinedwiyi 
his  pleasing  social  qualities,  conciliated  esteem, 
but  ills  inefficiency  in  repumng  the  Indians  who 
ravaged  the  frontiers,  the  high  rate  of  the 
taxes,  imposed  to  support  a  series  of  usdeas 
forts,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ^  ooort 
people"  to  restrict  the  elective  franchise, 
aroused  a  general  feeling  of  opposition  and  re- 
sentment. At  length  the  people  rose  in  anna, 
ostensibly  to  repel  the  hostilities  of  the  savigeB» 
but  in  reiality  to  force  the  authorities  to  do  tbdr 
duty.  The  remissness  of  the  latter  was  ascribed 
to  a  profitable  traffic  which  they  were  supposed 
to  carry  on  with  the  enem^.  Baoon  was  at 
once  pointed  out  by  lus  position,  his  ^oqueoce, 
and  his  couraffe,  as  the  leader  of  the  movement 
He  demanded  of  the  governor  a  commiseioii 
confirming  his  appointment  as  general  of  the 
forces  about  to  proceed  against  tiie  Indians  by 
the  people.  This  was  refused,  and  a  prodama- 
tion  issued  ordering  the  insurgents  to  smreDder, 
under  penalty  of  treason.  They  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  proceeded  against  the  Indian^ 
whom  they  met  and  defeated.  The  governor 
raised  a  force  to  put  them  down,  bat  was  {se- 
vented  by  another  insurrection  under  Ingram 
and  WaUdate.  The  ferment^  in  fact,  became  so 
general  that  Berkeley,  in  June,  1676,  made 
concessions  to  Bacon.  He  promised  him  a  com- 
mission, dismantied  the  forts,  dissolved  the  old 
assemblv,  and  issued  writs  for  a  neir  deetioo. 
It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  Beikd^ 
was  acting  treacherously,  when  Bacon  and  k» 
Mends  resumed  their  arms,  and  foroed  him  to 
consent  to  their  demands.  They  then  marebed 
to  the  frontiers,  when  Berkeley  again  prodaiio- 
ed  them  rebels.  Bacon  retracing  hia  s^Lsps,  a 
desultory  dvil  war  broke  out,  in  the  ooorse  of 
which  Jamestown,  the  capital  of  the  oolonj, 
was  burned  to  the  ground*  In  the  end  the 
governor  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  some 
English  vessels  lying  in  James  river,  but  be&n 
Baoon  could  complete  his  plans  in  respect  to  a 
new  government,  he  died  of  a  disease  contract- 
ed during  one  of  his  Indian  oami>aigiia.  Sooa 
after  his  death  the  rebellion  itsdf  was  extia- 
guished.  Many  of  the  persons  who  had  takes 
part  with  him  were  executed.  A  full  aooooot 
of  these  troubles  is  to  be  found  in  the  **•  Ttkcb 
and  other  papers  relating  principally  to  the 
.oridn,  settlement,  and  progress  of  the  ooknies 
of  North  America,  from  the  disoovery  of  the 
country  to  the  year  1776,"  by  Peter  ToreeL 
Washington,  1840. 

BACON,  Sib  Nioholab,  was  the  lord-keeper 
of  the  seal  for  a  long  period,  during  the  eanj 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  born  cf 
an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  at  GhiaeihBist, 
in  Kent,  in  1510,  died  Feb.  20,  1579.  Ek 
education  he  received  at  Corpua  Ohristi  ce^ 
lege,  Cambridge,  after  which  he  stadied  at 
Paris.    In  1687  he  was  appointed  aolidtor  to 
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the  coQrt  of  augmentations;  0  yean  later  Hen- 
'J  YIII.  made  him  attorney  to  the  court  of 
(yard»— an  office  of  great  responsibility  and 
Tiist— in  which  he  was  continued  dnrinff  the 
■eign  of  Edward  YI.  Havinff  adopted  the 
Protestant  religion,  he  was  exdnded  from  all 
avor  under  Mary;  but  on  the  accession  of 
^izabeth  he  entered  her  privy  council.  In 
1558  he  received  the  great  seal,  wil^  the  rank 
ind  authority  of  lord  chancellor.  At  the  pnb- 
io  conference  held  in  Westminster,  to  consider 
he  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
itome,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  presided.  Being 
inspected,  in  lo64^  of  having  a  hand  in  a  book 
written  by  one  Hales,  and  whidh  questioned 
he  title  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  succeed 
illizabeth— a  view  of  the  case  not  then  held  by 
he  court — he  was  dismissed  from  the  privy 
toxmci],  and  from  all  participation  in  public 
iffiiirs,  except  in  chancery.  As  he  appears  to 
tave  been  wrongly  suspected,  he  was  afterward 
estored  to  &vor,  leaving  behind  him  the  repu- 
ation  of  a  man  *'  full  of  wit  and  learning— -of  a 
onnd  lawyer,  and  of  a  true  gentieman.''  His 
ine  form  and  personal  dignity  caused  Elizabeth 
0  Bay  of  him,  "  My  lord-keeper's  soul  is  well 
jdged." 

BACON,  Phajtukl,  a  divine  of  Oxford,  who 
ad  more  repute  in  his  day  for  his  wit  and  hu- 
lor  than  for  his  divinity.  Among  his  publica- 
ionfl,  none  of  which  are  now  remembered,  are 
ballad  call^  the  **  Snipe,"  a  poem  named  tiie 
Artificial  ^te,"  and  several  dramatic  at- 
)mpta,  sucli  as  the  '^  Oculist,"  the  *^  Moral 
Inack,"  Ac.  He  died  in  1786. 
BACON,  BoosR,  generally  called  Friar  Ba- 
>ii,  born  at  Bchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
214,  died  in  1292  or  1294  He  was  known  in 
16  scholastic  ages  as  the  Admirable  Doctor. 
Qd  was  the  most  eminent  of  English  natural 
bllosophers,  previous  to  the  era  of  his  name- 
ike,  the  great  Bacon.  At  an  early  age  he 
ras  sent  to  Oxford  to  be  educated,  whence  he 
assed  to  the  university  of  Par^  then  the 
lost  famous  centre  of  learning  in  Europe. 
here  he  took  his  doctor^s  degree,  and  also  en- 
ured the  order  of  the  Franciscan  monks, 
iter  the  year  1240,  we  find  him  returned  to 
xford,  and  in  a  convent  of  his  order,  pursuing 
le  study  of  languages  and  of  natural  philosophy, 
rabic^  Qreek,  and  Hebrew  he  learned,  to  en- 
)Ie  himself  to  read  Aristotie,  and  the  most 
>ted  conunentators  upon  him  in  the  originids. 
t  the  same  time  he  studied  mathematics, 
lysics,  and  astronomy,  and  that  he  might 
'ocnre  his  knowledge  of  nature  at  first  himd, 
)  made  many  costiy  experiments,  and  con- 
ructed  many  costiy  instruments.  In  less  than 
>  years  he  spent  more  than  2,000  French 
Tes  in  this  way,  furmshed  either  by  his  fam- 
^  or  the  munificence  of  friends.  But  experi- 
ental  science  was  littie  in  vogue  at  that  tame, 
d  his  researches  excited  the  hostility  of  his 
lows.  Taught  to  regard  philosophy  as  littie 
tter  than  heresy,  and  connecting  its  results 
ith  those  of  magic,  the  dergy  prohibited  the 


lectures  of  Bacon,  and  confined  the  dreifiatioa 
of  his  writings  to  the  walls  of  the  convent. 
All  the  clergy,  however,  were  not  so  illiberal ; 
Robert  Grostete,  the  bishop  of  LincolxL  be- 
.  friended  his  efforts ;  and  in  1205,  when  Olem- 
ent  lY.,  who  had  been  a  cardinal-legate  in 
England,  and  had  heard  of  Bacon,  was  raised 
to  tiie  papal  office,  he  despatched  Raymond  de 
Loudun  to  the  Franciscan  monk  to  procure 
some  of  his  writings.  Bacon  sent  him  a  work 
called  the  Opus  Majut^  together  with  2  other 
supplementary  works,  the  OpvM  Minus  and  the 
Opus  Tertium,  It  is  not  known  what  recep- 
tion element  gave  them,  but  he  had  scarcely 
got  them  in  hand,  when  he  died,  1268.  From 
tiiat  time,  up  to  the  year  1278,  Bacon  was 
allowed  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  in  peace; 
but,  in  that  year,  Jerome  of  Ascoli^  who  afber^ 
ward  appears  as  pope  under  the  name  of  Nicho- 
las IV.,  repaired  to  Paris  as  the  superior  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  was  induced  to  com- 
mence proceedings  against  his  Oxford  subject. 
He  was  summoned  to  Paris,  where  a  council 
of  Franciscans  condemned  nis  writings,  and 
sent  him  to  prison.  He  was  then  in  his  64th 
year ;  and  for  10  years  he  languished  iu  that 
dreaiy  confinement,  appealing  in  vain  to  the 
popes  for  release.  Some  say  that  he  died  in 
the  prison ;  but  the  better  authority  is  that  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Oxford,  where*  he 
died.  The  Opus  Majus  is  the  chief  monument 
of  his  genius,  although  Bayle  and  others  pre- 
tend to  reckon  up  some  101  of  his  treatises,  on 
various  subjects.  His  chief  printed  works  are 
Permeeticay  Frankfort,  1614;  De  i^>eculis^ 
Frankfort,  1614;  De  MirabUi  Fotestate  Artis^ 
et  Naturm^  Pans,  1542;  De  Retardandis  Se- 
nectutis  Aecidentibus,  Oxford,  1590;  and  the 
Opus  MpuSj  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb,  London,  1557. 
Manuscripts  of  his  writings  exist  in  the  Oot- 
tonian,  Harleian,  Bodleian,  and  Vatican  libra- 
ries. A  second  manuscript  of  the  Opus  Tertium 
was  found  in  the  library  at  Douay,  by  Victor 
Clousin,  who  gave  an  account  of  it,  with  an 
elaborate  criticism  of  Bacon  and  his  philosophi- 
cal character,  in  tlie  JcwmaX  des  Savans  for 
1848.  Bacon^s  great  work  had  littie  influence 
in  its  day,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  antidpation 
of  the  spirit  of  modem  science.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  lived  at  an  era  of  profound  in- 
tellectual tonK>r  and  ignorance,  he  inquires  into 
the  causes  of  it,  and  finds  them  to  be :  1,  too 
much  blind  confidence  in  authority;  2,  too 
much  respect  for  custom ;  8,  too  much  regard 
for  popular  pr^udices;  and  4,  too  much  con- 
ceited selfishness,  which  induces  one  to  regard 
as  dangerous  or  puerile  whatever  he  does  not 
know.  These  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
several  idolOf  which  OhanceUor  Bacon  subse- 
quentiy  held  to  be  the  great  obstacles  to  true 
knowledge.  Roger  Bacon  also  daiined  for 
human  reason  the  right  to  exercise  a  severe 
control  over  all  the  doctrines  submitted  to  its 
approbation;  he  insists  upon  the  dignity  and 
^e  importance  of  the  sciences,  none  of  which 
are  to  be  proscribed,  and  all  of  which  are  to  be 
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eoUiTated;  andheestabliahMeiperieiioeiniher 
than  reasoning,  as  the  proper  method  of  re- 
aearoh.  In  all  thu  again  we  have  a  rode  onto 
line  and  precuraor  of  Uie  doctrine  of  the  aothor 
of  the  Sromm  Organvm.  Boger  Baeon  fell 
into  many  errors  on  the  sabjeot  of  alohemj 
and  astrology,  bnt  his  scientific  genina  was 
wonderfbL  His  writings  anticipate  the  discovery 
of  the  telescope;  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
composition  of  ganpowder ;  and  the  whole  tone 
of  his  mind,  the  whole  scope  of  his  thooght, 
were  2  or  8  centoriea  in  advance  of  his  genera- 
tion. 

BAOON,  SjLMinn,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
one  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  U.  8.  gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  colony  in  Africa.  In 
company  with  Dr.  Grozer  and  Mr.  Bankson,  he 
set  sail  for  Sierra  Leone  with  82  negroes,  and 
arrived  there  March  9, 1830.  Fnmi  this  place 
the  passengers  and  stores  were  conveyed  to 
Campelar,  on  the  Sherboro  river,  in  a  vessel 
purchased  for  the  porpose.  In  a  few  weeks 
after  their  arrival  Mr.  Bacon^s  2  associates  died, 
and  he  himseU^  in  view  of  his  declining  health, 
had  to  be  removed  to  Eent»  at  Cc^  Shilling, 
where  he  died  on  May  8, 1820. 

BAGONTHORP,  Jonisr.  called  the  Resolute 
Doctor,  a  learned  EngUsh  monk,  was  bom  at 
Baoonthorp,  in  Norfolk,  at  the  dose  of  the  13th 
oentury,  and  died  at  London  in  1846.  He  lived 
for  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  ei\)oved  great 
celebrity  as  a  scholar,  and  was  considered  the 
l^er  of  the  Averroists.  In  1888  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  where  he  first  asserted  the 
pope's  sovereign  authority  in  cases  of  di- 
vorce. His  works  have  passed  through  several 
editions. 

BAGS,  or  BjLosoKA,  a  circle  in  Hungary,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Theisa,  area  8,580  sq. 
m.,  pop.  868,000.  The  Moaztonga  is  the  only 
river  of  importance  that  flows  through  its  terri- 
tory, and  tiiis,  witli  its  slugg^  current,  forms 
innumerable  swamps  during  its  course  toward 
the  Danube.  There  are  several  large  lakes,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  salt  lake  of 
Palitz,  near  Maria  TheresiopoL  The  soil  in 
some  districts  is  of  such  exuberant  fertility  as 
not  to  require  manuring;  in  other  parts  so  arid 
and  barren  as  to  be  almost  useless.  The  pro- 
ductive portion  of  its  surfiMse  is,  however,  esti- 
mated at  1,785,700  acres,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  is  said  to  be  arable.  Itseldom  produces  less 
than  from  500,000  to  600,000  quarters  of  groin 
annually.  The  most  important  of  its  cereal 
crops  is  wheat)  which  it  yields  in  great  abun- 
dance and  of  superior  quality*  The  vineyards 
occupy  about  88.120  acres.  Hemp  is  cultivated, 
and  even  passable  tobacco  is  raised  in  particu- 
ar  localities.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
there  are  forests  of  oak  and  other  trees.  The 
pasture  lands  are  estimated  at  552,850  acres, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  homed  cat* 
tie,  horses,  and  sheep.  Swine  are  frequently 
fed  in  this  part  of  Hungary  on  the  fish  caught 
in  the  swamps  that  are  formed  by  theMoszton- 
ga  and  Theiss.    There  is  an  abundance  of  capi- 


tal frdti  and  madder,  wood,  and  silk  are  raised 
in  the  vicinity  of  Apattn,  while  on  thoDanulw 
and  Theiss  tiiere  are  valuable  fisheries.  The 
minority  of  the  people  are  Roman  OatholicB,  bat 
there  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  Jewai 
Gapital  Bacs;  pop.  7,500. 

BAGSANYI,  JIhos,  a  Hungarian  poet,  been 
at  T^csa,  May  11, 1768,  died  at  Linz,  May  12, 
1845.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  to  a  publie 
office  in  E^aschau,  but  was  dismissed  in  1798, 
on  account  of  the  liberal  notions  of  one  of  his 
poems.  In  1704  he  was  implicated  in  a  con- 
spiracy with  Bishop  Martinovicb,  ond  conagned 
to  the  Spielberg  prison.  After  his  release  from 
pison  he  was  employed  at  the  bank  of  Yienna, 
but  in  1809,  on  occasion  of  the  occupation  of 
Vienna  by  the  IVench  army,  he  translated  Na- 
poleon^s  proclamation  to  Hungary  into  Him- 
gorian,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Vi- 
enna. He  betook  himself  to  France.  After  tiie 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Austrian  authorities,  who  gave 
him  his  liberty,  under  condition  that  he  would 
not  leave  the  cily  of  linx,  where  he  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  89.  He  is  the  aathor  of  ^ 
magyaroh  tUiat^e  (BravcTT  of  the  Hio- 
garions),  Festh,  Oct  1785.  This  was  his  nuddeo 
effort.  A  collection  of  his  nusceUaneons  poena 
appeared  at  Festh  in  1827.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  **  Magyar  Museum'*  (Kaschan  aad 
Festh,  1788-1792).  He  married  at  Yienna  in 
1805  the  German  poetess  Gabriele  Banmgarteo, 
but  the  union  did  not  prove  a  happy  one. 

BACTRIA,  or  Bjlctbiaha  (modem  Bok- 
hara), an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  5. 
by  the  Oxus,  £.  by  Asiatic  Scythia,  8.  by  the 
Faropamisan  range,  and  W.  by  Margiana.  The 
country,  tbong^  in  some  parts  sterile  and  un- 
productive, waS)  as  a  whole,  very  fertOe,  and 
the  inhabitants  a  brave  and  warlike  race.  It 
became  a  province  of  Fenda  about  the  reign  cf 
Gyrus,  and  after  being  conquered  by  Alexander 
formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  tiie  Sdeo- 
dd»  until  250  B.  G.,  when  Theodotna,  the  gof- 
emor,  revolted.  Bactria  maintained  its  indfr- 
pendence  throuffhout,  until  126  B.  C,  when  ^ 
was  c(mquered  by  the  Farthians  under  Mithii- 
dates.  Genghis  Khan  conquered  it  in  1231, 
Tamerlane  in  1869,  and  his  successors  mkd 
over  it  for  180  years.  In  the  beginning  of  tbe 
16th  oentury  the  Usbecks  got  possession,  sad 
idnce  then  its  history  belongs  to  the  khanate  cf 
Bokhara.  The  ancient  capital  was  Bactra,  or 
Zariaspa ;  the  modem  town  of  Balk  oocupies  ts 
site. 

BAGTRIAN  GODTS.  The  history  of  tbe 
Gr»co-Bactrian  period  has  had  much  I^t 
thrown  upon  it  within  the  last  20  years,  br  ciia 
discovery  of  a  large  collection  of  Grseco^Sac- 
trian  coins,  ruins,  and  sepulchres.  On  soae 
of  these  coins  the  Greek  language  is  mixed  witb 
a  foreign  dialect  of  the  Zend  fiimily.  It  wpfeas 
that  the  Ghreek  lanffuage  also  held  its  footiE^for 
a  long  time  after  the  Scythian  immtion.  Tbe 
English  travellers  and  antiquaries,  Frinsep  and 
Wilson;  the  French  and  German,  Baoul  Bo- 
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chette,  LaBsen,  Grotefend,  Offiied,  MiOller,  have 
been  the  workers  in  this  department  of 
learning.  The  best  anthorities  are  Wilson's 
Ariana  Antigua  (1841)  and  Lassen's  Indideben 
AUerthumdninde  (1849). 

BAOZKO,  Lunwio  ton,  bom  at  lick,  East 
Pmssia,  June  8, 1750,  died  at  KOnigsberg,  Ifaroh 
97, 1829.  The  interest  of  his  life  hangs  npon 
the  &ct  that  he  was  a  blind  anthor,  Uke  the 
English  Milton  and  the  French  Thierry.  He 
became  blind  in  his  21st  year,  from  an  attack 
of  sma]l-pox.  In  1816  he  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  blind  asylun  at  K6nigsberg. 
Among  his  works  are  a  history  of  Prassia,  6 
Tcdnmes,  and  a  history  of  the  French  revoln- 
tion.  He  wrote  also  several  romances  and 
dramas. 

BADAJOZ,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Spain^  the 
capital  of  EstremadrntL  on  the  riyer  Gnadiana, 
82  miles  K  K  W.  of  Seville,  and  49  S.  of  Al- 
cantara; pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  especially 
oelebrated  for  its  events  daring  the  peniusolar 
war.  The  first  of  these  was  the  fearfdl  massacre 
of  May,  1808,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  general 
insurrection  against  the  French.  The  governor, 
who  wished  to  suppress  the  riot  was  dragged  out 
of  his  house,  and  murdered  by  the  mob.  On  Feb. 
5, 181 1,  when  Massena  was  in  fUl  retreat,  before 
WeHingtoD,  from  the  impregnable  lines  of  Toires 
Yedriis,  Boult  took  up  his  position  before  the 
wtillft  of  Badi^oz,  defended  by  the  veteran, 
Menacho.  Wellington  made  every  effort  to 
enable  Mendizabel,  the  Spanish  general,  in  the 
field,  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  sent  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  all  the  Spanish  divisions  of  his  own 
army,  which  rendered  the  Spaniards  in  the  field, 
without  taking  the  garrison  into  coneideration, 
folly  equal  to  the  ^ench  force  outside  of  the 
fortreasL  However  Mendizabel,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  and 
cut  ta  pieces  with  the  loss  of  8,000  men  and 
all  his  artillery,  a  fbw  escaping,  with  their 
general,  into  Elvas,  while  8,000  threw  them- 
sdvee  into.Bad%jo2,  which  now  had  9,000  men 
within  the  walls,  and  170  ffuns.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  Menacho  was  killed  during  a  sally 
on  the  evening  of  March  2,  the  rvmpeacta  were 
partially  breached,  and  although  the  breaches 
were  impracticable  while  the  ^nch  had  but  6 
guns  in  battery,  one  of  which  was  dismounted, 
and  while  it  was  known  that  Beresford  was  on 
the  mardi  to  relieve  the  garrison,  at  the  head 
of  12,000  men,  Imas,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  place,  shameftilly  surren- 
derod  it.  This  disaster,  which  the  duke  of 
Wellington  described  as,  in  his  opinion,  by  far 
the  greatest  misfortune  which  haa  beMen  the 
allies  since  the  commencement  of  the  penin- 
sular war,  occurred  March  10,  1811;  and 
immediately,  as  soon  as  the  retreat  of  Mas* 
sena  was  fiilly  developed,  Wellington  deter- 
mined to  retake  the  stronghold  of  Sadsjoz.  It 
was  accordingly  invested^  May  6.  1811,  and 
though  there  was  not  then  in  the  British  army 
a  single  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  nor  a  soli- 
tary private  who  knew  how  to  conduct  ap- 


proaches under  fire,  the  siege  was  begun  with 
great  alacrity.  But  before  much  had  been  ac- 
complished, Soult  came  up  frt>m  Seville,  and 
the  battle  of  Albuera  was  fought.  After  this 
battle,  Wellington,  who  had  come  up  in  person, 
renewed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigor.  On 
June  6,  the  breach  was  declared  practicable, 
but  on  that  day  and  on  June  9,  the  British 
troops  were  repulsed  in  two  several  attacks, 
with  prodigious  loss ;  and  Marmont  and  Soult 
coming  up  with  vastly  superior  numbers,  Wel- 
lington was  reluctantly  compelled  to  raise  the 
dege,  and  retire  into  Portugal. — On  the  morning 
of  Jan.  8,  Wellington  croraed  the  Agneda,  and 
resumed  the  offensive,  while  the  enemy  were  far 
aloof.  After  the  capture  of  Oiudad  Rodrigo, 
by  stmn,  Jan.  18, 1812,  Wellington  turned  his 
attention  toward  JBad^f oz.  whi(£  he  resolved  to 
take  by  a  similar  coup  ae  main.  With  great 
skill  and  subtlety,  he  contrived  to  deceive  Na- 
poleon himself  to  whom  all  the  details  of  the 
war  were  referred  by  telegraph,  so  completely 
that  no  steps  were  taken  for  tiie  relief  of  l^e 
place,  until  the  English  siege  artillery  was  ac- 
tually before  the  walls.  On  March  15,  the  pon- 
toons were  thrown  across  the  Guadiana,  and  on 
the  17th  the  investment  of  the  fortress  was 
completed.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength, 
most  ably  defended  by  Philippon,  who  by  his 
former  successful  defence  had  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  all  its  strength  and 
weakness,  and  was  admirably  seconded  in  his 
defence,  by  a  picked  garrison  of  5,000  men,  the 
flower  of  the  French  armies,  and  whose  resist- 
ance, although  unsuccessfo],  crowned  him  with 
undying  honor.  On  the  24th,  as  it  was  known 
that  Soult  was  energetically  striving  to  raise 
means  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  the  advanced 
post^  called  the  Picurina,  though  not  breached, 
was  stormed  and  taken,  with  a  loss  of  850  men 
in  the  assault^  which  lasted  but  one  hour,  al^ 
though  Philippon  was  confident  of  making  the 
fort  good  for  4  or  5  days,  and  delaying  by  so 
long  the  fall  of  the  place.  On  the  morning  of 
April  6,  the  walls  of  the  town  itself  were 
breached  in  8  places,  and  the  breaches  were 
declared  practicable,  although  the  counterscarp 
remained  entire,  and  prodigious  efiGbrts  had  been 
made  to  retrench  the  breaches,  and  to  fortify 
the  summit  of  the  ruins,  which  were  rendered 
impassable  by  huge  beams  bristling  with  sword 
blades,  while  the  whole  ascent  was  strewed 
with  live  shells,  and  honev-combed  with  mines, 
ready  to  explode  under  the  feet  of  the  assail- 
ants.— ^At  10  o'dock  at  night  the  assault  com- 
menced, by  the  most  of  2  divisions,  in  aU  10,000 
strong,  preceded  by  storming  parties  eadi  of 
500  men,  with  ladders  and  axes,  led  by  their 
respective  forlorn  hopes,  asainst  the  8  breaches, 
while  Picton,  with  a  third  division,  was  destined 
to  storm  the  castle  in  the  rear,  during  the  pro- 
sress  of  the  main  assaults.  Nothing  like  the 
UMs  and  carnage  of  that  hideous  midnight  at- 
tack has  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  war. 
The  breaches  were  carried,  amid  the  explosion 
of  mines^  tiie  bnistiBg  of  shells,  the  roar  of 
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ordnanoo,  and  the  roll  of  musketry ;  but  whea 
the  top  was  von,  the  retrenchments  oonld  not 
be  forced,  although  tJie  men  confronted  death  in 
every  form,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
French  grenadiers  across  the  barrier.  After  S 
hoars  of  desperate  fighting,  in  which  2,000  men 
had  ffdlen  within  the  space  of  a  few  hnndred 
square  feet — ^by  Wellington's  orders,  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  retire,  and  reform  for  a  second 
attack.  Bat  in  the  mean  time,  Picton,  though 
he  had  been  once  repulsed,  scaled  the  castife, 
which  had  not  been  breached  at  all,  and  which, 
even  after  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
Philippon  could  not  believe  to  have  been  taken ; 
while  Walker,  with  a  brigade  of  Portuguese,  in- 
tended only  to  make  a  diversion  by  a  false  at- 
tack, scaled  the  bastion  of  Vincente,  and,  at  the 
very  moment  when  all  was  in  confusion,  disas- 
ter, and  retreat,  at  the  breaches,  the  English 
buffles,  answering  each  other  from  the  castle 
and  the  great  square  of  the  town,  announced 
that  the  place  was  lost  and  won. — The  breaches 
were  abandoned ;  the  garrbon  retreated  across 
the  Guadiana,  into  the  adjoining  fortress  of  San 
Oristoval,  where  they  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion the  next  morning ;  the  assailants,  now  nn- 
resisted,  poured  in  by  the  breaches,  by  the 
gates,  over  the  ramparts,  and,  madaened  by 
&ieir  losses,  and  drunk  with  blood  and  the  fd- 
rious  hour  of  battle,  did  deeds  that  night  which 
might  well  make  tne  angels  weep^  aind  which 
obscured,  if  they  could  not  effieuse,  the  glory  of 
their  wonderful  achievement — ^Thus  in  11  days 
of  open  trenches,  and  10  of  siege,  the  strongest 
place  in  Spain,  with  120  heavy  guns,  and  all  its 
garrison  of  8,600  men,  with  their  governor,  1,600 
having  fallen  daring  the  siege,  was  taken,  con- 
trary to  all  the  probabilities  and  chances  of 
warlike  fortune. — The  conquerors  lost  5,000 
men  and  officers,  including  700  Portuguese, 
during  the  siege ;  no  less  than  8,500  of  whom 
(600  oi  them  dead)  were  stricken  down  in  the 
last  assault.  Still,  fearM  as  was  the  price,  it 
was  not  too  dearly  paid ;  since  by  the  taking  of 
Badi^oz.  the  patii  was  opened  into  the  very 
heart  oi  Spain,  and  the  career  of  victory  com- 
menced, which  only  ended  when  the  allied 
armies  defiled  through  the  streets  of  the  French 
metropolis. 

BABAKHSHAK,  or  Budttkhshan,  a  moun- 
tainous district  of  central  Asia,  lying  between  lat 
86^  and  88^  N.,  and  long.  69"^  and  78"^  E.,  about 
20  days'  journey  E.  S.  £.  of  Bokhara.  It  em- 
braces the  valley  of  the  Oxus  or  Amoo  river, 
with  the  valleys  of  its  numerous  tributaries,  and 
the  dividing  mountain  ridges,  nearly  to  the 
sources  of  that  stream.  The  climiute  is  healthy, 
the  valleys  and  small  plains  fertile :  the  natives 
are^  uncivilized,  and  even  savage ;  they  are  Tad- 
Jihs  and  Mohammedans  of  the  Sheeah  sect, 
speaking  the  Persian  language.  Among  the 
mountains  of  the  district  are  some  of  the  finest 
quarries  of  lapis  lasnli  in  the  world.  Blocks  of 
this  stone  are  sometimes  obtained  suitable  for 
being  cut  into  larae  slabs.  The  rubies  are  found 
embedded  in  a  white  earth  in  masses  of  crystaL 


The  capital,  Fyzabad,  is  a  place  of  some  uspot- 
tance.  There  is  another  Luge  town  of  the  same 
name  with  the  province.  Owing  to  tlie  vAd- 
eranoe  of  the  inhabitants,  little  has  been  ascer- 
tained respecting  this  remote  region. 

BADAEHSE^  Mkdlaka,  a  Perdan  poet, 
who  lived  in  the  10th  century,  under  tlie  reign 
of  Ulug  Beg.  In  his  "  Divan" — a  collectioD  of 
Persian  poems— is  found  the  earliest  campeii- 
son  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortones  of  life  to 
the  sands  of  an  hour-glaas. 

BADALONA,  a  town  in  Spain,  pleaaantiy 
ntuated  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the  provinoe  of  Cat- 
alonia, 10  miles  N.  £.  of  the  city  of  Baicdoiia. 
Pop.  in  1846,  8,775,  mostly  seamen  and  fisher- 
men. Here  the  archduke  Oharles  oi  Austria 
and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  landed  in  1701 

B  AD  AUMY,  a  strong  fortress  of  British  In- 
dia^ the  province  of  fiejapore  and  preddency 
of  Bombay.  It  conssts  of  2  fortified  hdights 
and  a  waUed  town  at  the  base,  having  an  inner 
fort.  On  one  occasion  it  defied  the  assaolts  of 
the  whole  lilahratta  army,  bat  it  was  taken  in 
1818  by  the  British,  under  Sir  T.  Monra  Pop. 
2,600. 

BAD  AXE.  a  western  county  of  WisooifiiB, 
bordering  on  tne  Miwnmippi  river,  and  oompiisiiig 
an  area  of  787sq.  miles.  It  has  an  nneven  sm&e 
and  is  watered  by  Bad  Axe  and  Kickapoo  riven^ 
from  the  former  of  which  it  receives  its  name. 
It  was  separated  from  Crawford  conntv  in 
ICarch,  1851.  Capital,  Yiroqua ;  pop.  in  185S, 
4,828. 

B ADBT,  John,  an  English  workman,  b<»n  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  bomt  at 
Smithfield,  as  a  Lollard  and  a  heretic,  in  14091 
When  Anmdel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  his  belief  in  transabstantiatioo, 
Badby  replied,  '^  I  believe  in  the  hxAj  Trinitf, 
one  and  indivisible ;  but  if  the  oonsecarated  hck 
were  the  body  of  Qod,  there  would  be  80t,0D9 
Gods  in  England.'*  The  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
ward Henry  Y.,  was  present  at  his  ezeentiaa, 
and  escorted  him  to  retract.  In  the  midst  d 
the  fire  Badby  cried  out  once,  ^  Mercy  P  The 
prince  had  the  pile  extinguished  for  a  apace,  sod 
invited  Badby  to  retract,  but  the  stabbam  Enc- 
lish  operative  told  him  to  go  on  with  thewn 
in  hand  and  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

BADEN,  a  German  grand  dnohy,  situated 
between  lat  47""  82'  and  49''  52'  N.  and  koc 
7°  27'  and  9^  50'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Bavaiia 
and  Hesse  Darmstadt:  S.,  by  Switzaiiand;  £, 
by  WOrtembergand  the  principality  of  Eobo- 
zollem;  and  W.,  by  Rhenish  Bavaria  sad 
France.  It  is  divided  into  4  wdea^  74  bfi&- 
wicks,  and  1,595  communes.  The  falloviss 
table  gives  the  extent  and  popnlatson  of  eaefa 
of  the  4  circles,  according  to  the  oensos  d 
1852 : 

ClielM.  Sq. 

Lake 1,808 

Upper  Bhine....  1,654 

Middle  Bhine...  1,688 

Lower  Bhine....  1,814 

siwi  74  1,D»5    VaSjM 
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The  oairftal  b  OarlBrahe,  whioh,  in  1855,  had  a 
population  of  25,160  inhabitants.  The  most 
important  commercial  city  is  Mannheim,  with 
25,667  inhabitants.  The  most  renowned  cities 
of  Baden  are  Heidelbeiv,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
nniversitj,  and  Baden-Saden,  the  famous  water- 
ing-place. On  the  western  side  of  Baden,  and 
stretching  along  the  Rhine,  is  a  fertile  stnp  of 
land,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  oountrj  rises 
toward  the  east  In  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  is  the  8ch  warzwald  ^Black  Forest),  extend- 
ing northward  as  £Eur  as  ue  river  Necw,  and 
on  the  north  of  this  river  is  the  Odenwald 
mountain  rang&  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
oontinnation  of  the  Schwarzwald,  but  much 
less  elevated.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Black 
Forest  are  the  Feldberg,  ^650  feet,  and  the 
Belchen,  4,897  feet  The  highest  point  of  the 
Odenwald,  the  EatzenbOokel,  is  oofy  2,180  feet 
high.  Between  the  Bhine  and  the  little  river 
Treisam  is  the  Eaiserstuhl,  an  independent  vol- 
canic group  nearly  10  miles  in  length  and  5  in 
breadth ;  the  highest  pomt  of  this  group  is  1,760 
feet — ^The  principal  river  is  the  Bhine,  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  duchy  on  the  north 
and  west  The  ouier  most  important  river  is 
the  Neokar,  and  among  the  smaller  rivers  are 
the  Main.  Tauber,  Murg^  Einzig,  Wutaoh, 
Pfinz,  and  £12.  The  Danube  takes  its  rise 
in  Baden,  near  the  chapel  of  8t  Martin,  <m 
the  extremeeastof  the  Black  Forest,  under  the 
name  of  the  Brege.  Near  Donaueschingen  it 
unites  with  the  Brigach,  and  with  another 
small  volume  of  water  from  the  palace-yard  of 
Donaueschingen,  and  on  leaving  Donaueschingen 
the  river  is  oaUed  Danube.  Baden  has  also  a 
number  of  lakeS|^  the  Mummel  Wilder,  Non- 
nenmattweiher,  lltti,  Eichener,  Ao,  A  part  of 
Lake  Constance  belongs  to  Baden.-~In  the  plains 
and  valleys  the  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable, 
but  in  the  higher  parts  it  is  cold  and  moist,  with 
snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
with  frequently  very  sudden  transitions  from 
winter  to  sommer.  But  on  the  whole  the  cli- 
mate is  very  salubrious. — ^The  population  of  the 
upper  Bhine  curcle  springs  from  the  Alemanni ; 
along  the  shores  of  the  Murg  and  the  lower 
Bhine  drcle  the  Frankish  race  preponderates ; 
thepopdation  along  the  lake  shores  are  of  Suevi- 
an  (8  wabian)  and  Y indeUdan  origin.  The  char- 
acter of  the  people  is  marked  by  the  most  sterling 
qoalities  of  honesty,  industry,  imrightness,  and 
courage ;  but  the  population  of  the  Black  Forest 
is  most  typical  of  tne  ancient  G^bnan  charac- 
ter. The  inhabitants  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baar  are  perhaps  the  most  induslarions  people  of 
Baden.  The  inhabitant  of  the  Odenwald  is  the 
poorest)  but  the  most  contented  of  all.  He  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth,  but  never  gmmbles.  Until 
1803  Baden  was  a  margraviate,  with  an  area  of 
only  about  1,400  sq.  mSes ;  pop.  about  250,000. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  8th  century  Gerold,  the 
sopposed  descendant  of  Gottfried,  duke  of  the 
Alemanni,  ^ho  died  in  709,  became  margrave  of 
the  Baar  district,  and  his  great-grandson  Ber- 
thold  built  the  caetle  of  Zahringen  (now  in 


rains),  near  Freiburg,  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  Zahringen  dynasty,  under  the  name  of 
Berthold  von  Z&hringen.  The  emperor  Henry 
in.  created  him  duke  of  Swabia.  This  dukedom 
subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  another 
prince,  and  in  1060  Berthold  was  made  duke  of 
Oarinthia  and  margrave  of  Verona.  Berthold^s 
son  Hermann  acquired  Baden  by  marriage,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Hermann  I.,  his  son  became 
the  first  maigrave  of  Baden.  After  the  reign  of 
Hermann  IV.,  who  died  in  1190,  on  a  cmsade, 
Baden  was  divided  into  2  lines.  Hermann  V.  be- 
came the  sovereign  of  the  Baden  line,  and  his 
younger  brother,  Henry,  the  head  of  the  collat- 
eral mieof  Hockberg.  Hermann  VI.  died,  after 
ashort  reign,  by  poison.  His  successor,  Frederio 
of  Baden,  was,  together  with  his  friend  Oonrad, 
of  Swabia,  treacherously  executed  at  Naples  in 
1218.  Under  Budolph  L  many  divisions  took 
place,  which  for  upward  of  a  century  created 
constant  agitation  and  changes.  On  the  death  of 
Christopher  I.  in  1527,  the  margraviate  was 
divided  among  his  two  surviving  sons,  who 
thus  formed  the  two  lines  of  Baden-Baden  and 
Baden-Durlach.  The  line  of  Baden-Baden  be- 
came extinct  by  the  death  of  Augustus  George, 
in  ITTl,  and  its  possessions  were  united  with 
Baden-Durlach,   under    the   Ions   and  pros^ 

Ssrons  reign  of  margrave  Ohanes  Freaerio. 
y  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801,  Baden  ac- 
quired a  considerable  addition  of  territory,  and 
was  farther  increased  in  180T,  when  the  mar- 
grave received  the  title  of  elector.  By  the  treaty 
of  Presburg,  in  1808,  Breisgau  was  annexed  to 
Baden.  In  1806  on  the  di^lution  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  on  Ids  joining  the  confederation  of 
the  Bhine,  the  elector  received  the  title  of 
grand  duke,  and  1,950  square  miles  of  additional 
territory ;  some  smaller  additions  in  1809  and 
1810,  increased  Baden  to  its  present  extent. 
Oharles  Frederio  died  in  1811,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Oharles  Louis  Freder- 
io, who  died  in  1818.  He  was  succeeded  by 
ms  undo,  Louis,  who  reigned  from  1818  to  1880, 
when  he  died.  After  his  death  the  throne 
devolved  upon  grand  duke  Leopold,  his  stej^ 
brother,  bom  1790,  who  was  sacceeded  by  his 
son  Louis.  The  grand  dnke  Louis,  bom  in 
1822,  was  removed  from  the  throne  for  mental 
incapadty.  The  grand  dnke  Frederic  William 
Louis,  bom  in  1826,  the  present  sovereign^  was 
appointed  regent  The  government  is  a  hered- 
itary monarchy,  vested  in  the  grand  dnke,  who 
is  assisted  in  the  legislation  br  two  chambers, 
the  one  of  peers,  and  the  other  of  deputiea 
The  chamber  of  peers  consists  of  86  membenL 
8  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  grand  duke,  and 
1  by  each  of  the  2  universities;  the  remaining 
members  are,  the  Boman  Oatholic  archbishop 
of  Freiburg,  a  Protestant  prelate^  and  the  prin- 
cipal nobility.  The  chamber  of  deputies  has 
64  members,  elected  by  all  the  male  dtizens 
who  have  attained  their  26th  year.  Each 
member  must  be  at  least  80  years  of  age,  and  is 
elected  for  8  years ;  one-fourth  of  the  members 
going  out  every  2  years.    During  the  revolu- 
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tionarr  period  of  184S-1850,  the  political  in- 
Btitations  of  Baden  were  attacked  by  the  altnr 
repablioan  leaden,  Hedcer,  Stnive,  Ao^  and  hj 
the  moderate  republicans  led  by  Brentano, 
Eichfeld,  dec.,  ana  Baden  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  exoitement  and  oooAision,  until  the 
Bfldstance  of  PmsBia  led,  in  1650,  to  the  defeat 
of  the  republicans,  and  the  return  of  the  old 
order  of  things.  Baden  occupies  the  seventh 
rank  in  the  Germanic  confederation,  and  fur- 
nishes of  its  army  of  16,000  men  (composed 
of  engineers,  ^..166;  infantry,  11,180;  oav- 
alry,  1,870;  artillery,  1,764),  a  contingent  of 
10,000  men  to  the  federal  forces.  It  has  8 
votes  in  tiie  tall  diet,  and  one  in  the  nunor  as- 
sembly. By  the  budget  of  1856  and  1857,  the 
clear  united  revenue  for  these  two  years  amount- 
ed to  20,646,708  florins,  and  the  expenditure 
to  20,965,498  florins.  The  public  debt  in  1856 
was  75,^188  florins,  of  which  40,580,498 
florins  was  a  loan  contracted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways.  The  distribution  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  duchy  is  as  follo¥re : 

Acrea.  Per  eent 

Arable M7a,«M  or   S4.8 

Meadow 406,618  9.6 

Putare 225J60  fiJI 

Vineyard .•      68,064  1.6 

Gardens 87,607  0.» 

WoodsAfopeBta 1,296,861  8(U 

Qaaniee,  naTel,  &  day  pits. 109  0J9 

Wasteland 91,914  0-B 

BoUdlngs,  roads,  A  watexs. .. .    711,594  16.8 

4^944^840         ioojo 

In  the  valleys  and  plains  the  soil  yields  most 
luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  bflorley,  beans, 
potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco ;  and  even  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  rye,  wheat,  and  oats 
are  extensively  cultivated.  The  extensive  vine- 
yards produce  excellent  wines,  and  the  finest 
fruits  are  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  confined  to  iron  and 
hardware,  and  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton.  The  Black  Forest  is  distingui^ed 
for  manufactures  of  wooden  ornaments  and 
toys,  watches,  wooden  docks,  musical  boxes, 
organs,  and  basket  work.  St.  Blasien  is  an 
important  seat  of  ribbon  and  cotton  manu&o- 
ture.  The  fiEibrication  of  jewelry  and  tobacco^ 
and  cigars,  occupies  the  next  rank  in  impor- 
tance. The  chicory,  paper,  and  doth  mann&o- 
tures,  the  tanneries  and  breweries  are  also  notice- 
able. Since  the  union  of  Baden  to  the  Zollverein 
in  1885,  over  60  new  manufiiotories  have  been 
established,  giving  occupation  to  1,500  personsi 
and  producing  8,800,000  fiorins  annually.  There 
are  now  altogether  about  800  manufactories 
thriving  in  Baden,  employing  9,000  persons^ 
and  yidding  a  yearly  produce  of  14^000,000 
florins.  The  mineral  productions  are  7  mark 
gold,  600  mark  silver,  900  cwt.  copper,  1,900 
lead,  1,200  smoothing-iron,  173,770  iron,  500 
manganese,  150  cobalt^  800,000  kitchen  salt, 
80,000  coals.  There  are  extensive  government 
salt  works  at  DOrrheim  and  Bappernau.  The 
most  excdlent  iron  mines  are  those  of  Oberwert 
and  Elandem.  Gold  washing,  formerly  exten- 
sively carried  on  along  the  Bhine^  is  now  littie 


practised.  The  mineral  smings  of  Baden  an 
very  numerous,  as  Baden-Baden,  BadenweOer, 
Antogast,  Griesbach,  Freirsbsch,  te.  Hie  ex- 
ports of  Baden  are  wine,  timber,  breadstnfi, 
nemp,  tobacco,  fruits,  oil,  salt,  manufactured 
artides,  isc^  and  exceed  $60,000,000  per  anoam. 
The  prindpal  imports  are,  ooloniai  produce, 
southern  fruits,  medicines,  horso,  wool,  cotton, 
silk  goods,  iron,  steel,  and  various  arlid»  df 
luxury.  The  currency  is  the  24  O^Mm  Fm^ 
60  kreuteers  to  the  florin  or  gulden.  The  wdgfata 
and  measures  are  according  to  the  decimal  system. 
There  are  2  universities,  one  Protestant  tt 
Hdddberg,  founded  in  1886,  and  one  OatbdSe 
at  Frdburg,  founded  in  1457.  There  are  ak> 
6  lyceums,  5  gymnasinms,  4  normal  schoda, 
19  higher  and  7  Latin  schools,  bemde  ahom 
2,000  common  schools  established  tJinmgfaoiit 
the  country.  At  Pforzheim  is  an  institutka 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  at  Fretbnrg;  one 
for  the  blind.  The  Oarlsmhe  polyteehmc 
school,  with  a  staff  of  41  teachers  and  850  in- 
dents, established  about  1882,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Germany.  The  preparatory  oonrse  extsD^ 
over  8  years,  and  includes  French,  Engfi^ 
history,  mathematics^  drawing,  chemistry,  lae- 
ohanics,  mineralogy,  geology,  itc  The  spea^ 
courses  are  engineering,  architeotnre,  teestrr. 
chemistry,  mechanics,  commerce,  and  poet-oSee 
service;  and  extend  over  ftom  1  to  4  yMr& 
About  67  per  cent  of  the  population  of  l&e 
grand  duchy  of  Baden  are  Roman  Ctetholies,  31 
per  cent,  are  Protestants,  and  the  rest  ehieflj 
Jews,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  Mennonites. 

B  AD£N,  or  Baadev.  L  A  bathing  place  d 
about  8,200  inhabitants,  on  the  river  Sdiwidist, 
in  the  Austrian  province  of  the  low«:  Enna^  ii 
the  cirde  of  the  Wiener  Wald,  wi^in  15  niiki 
from  Vienna,  and  the  snmmer  resort  of  eev«»I 
Austrian  archdukes.  Baden  has  12  warm  bs&iL 
supplied  with  water  from  a  hot  spring.  U.  A 
town^  founded  by  the  Bomans;  pop.  about  1- 
800,  m  the  Siipss  canton  oi  Aargan,  on  tbs 
limmat,  a  littie  river  which  is  covered  witk  t 
majpuficent  bridge.  Here  too  are  hot  sulf^^ 
spnngs  (117°  F.),  which  make  the  place  s 
&vorite  summer  resort  of  the  ndghboruig  cio- 
tons.  The  springs  were  wdl  known  to  ihs 
Bomans,  who  bnilt  a  castie  upon  the  site  when 
the  city  now  stands.  The  hottest  and  raocc 
cdebrated  of  the  springs  is  called  VBrendML 
Bedde  the  2  public  there  are  not  lees  than  14i 
private  baths.  Baden  is  a  little  gem  of  a  Sins 
town,  the  ]prifidpal  street  is  dotted  with  Capoehis 
and  Franciscan  convents,  chapels,  and  diurdfeS, 
and  snug  houses,  and  has  altogether  a  charmiid^ 
bustling  appearance.  In  ti^e  town  house  of 
Baden,  Eugene  of  Savcyy,  who  acted  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  emperor  of  Anstria,  agned  t!» 
treaty  of  peace  witlfl  France,  Sept  7,  1714. 

BADEN,  Jacob,  a  learned  Dane,  born  at  Toad- 
ingborg,  in  Seeland,  M^^  1785,  died  inC^ipee- 
hagen,  July  5,  1804.  He  studied  in  the  Q&vasn 
universities  and  offidated  saccefl8fb#{r  asjvcfe^ 
sor  at  Altona.  Elsinore,  and  Oopenhagi»L  Be 
exerted  a  marjced  influence  upon  the  proinotka 
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of  cohcAaralup  in  Denmark  hj  his  mannais  of 
the  dassios,  by  his  Latin-DaniBh  and  Danish- 
Latin  dictionary,  and  by  his  Danish  grammar, 
whidi  is  the  best  extant  He  was  the  first  to 
lecture  on  the  Danish  langaage,  and  gave  a 
farther  impnlse  to  the  formation  of  a  sonnd 
literary  taste  in  his  ooontry  by  establishing  in 
1768,  a  critical  Jonmal  {KrUuke  JoumaC).  He 
also  edited  from  1798  to  1801  a  journal  of 
the  university  of  Copenhagen.  He  translat- 
ed and  annotated  TaAoos  writings,  indnd* 
ing  Horace,  Tacitus,  and  other  dassio  au- 
thors.— ^ToBKBL,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Fredericksberg,  in  Sedand,  July  27, 1705, 
acquired  fieone  as  an  arohieologist.  From  1794 
to  1804,  he  officiated  as  professor  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  at  the  uniyendty  of  Kid,  and 
thence  to  1823,  as  secretary  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts,  at  Oopenhagen.  He  held  an  opinion 
in  reference  to  the  unfitness  of  Scandinavian 
mythology  for  implication  to  statuary,  which 
involved  him  in  many  controversies. 

BADEN-BADEN,  the  most  celebrated  water- 
ing place  of  Qermany,  with  26  hot  springs, 
varying  in  temperature  from  115^  to  166** 
F.;  the  water  bdng  conveyed  through  the 
town  in  pipes  to  supply  the  different  baths. 
The  springs  burst  out  oi  the  rocks  at  the  foot 
of  the  cartle  terraccL  and  were  well  known  to 
the  Romans,  who  planted  a  small  colony  near 
by,  which  they  called  €fvoita9  AtertiUa  AqumtU. 
The  most  im^rtant  spring  is  the  Urtprung^ 
which  yields  m  24  hours  7,846,400  cubic  inches 
of  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.080.  A  pint 
of  the  water  containing  7,892  minsy  contains 
23.8  solid  matter,  16  grs«  of  which  consist  of 
common  salt,  6^  grs.  of  sulphate,  muriate,  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  remainder  of  a  small 
portion  of  magnesia  and  of  traces  of  iron,  with 
about  half  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  sas  in 
addition.  The  water  is  perfectly  dear,  has  a 
fisdnt  animal  smdl,  is  somewhat  saltisa,  and 
when  drunk,  as  it  issues  from  the  spring,  tastes 
very  much  like  weak  broth.  It  has  a  whde- 
some  effect  upon  all  kinds  of  dyspq>sia,  men- 
strual, scrofaloQ&  rheumatic  diseases,  the  gout, 
he  The  town  of  Baden  has,  with  the  surround- 
ing fiirms,  about  6,000  inhabitants,  bdongs  to 
the  middle  Bhine  cirde  of  the  grand  du<£y  of 
Baden,  and  is  delightfiilly  situated  on  the  Oos, 
in  a  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  about  20  miles 
8.  S.  W.  of  Carlsruhe,  connected  with  the 
Mannheim  and  Basd  railway.  The  little  town 
itself  is  not  without  historical  interest  For 
600  years  it  was  the  residence  of  the  margraves 
of  Bieulen.  The  picturesque  ruins  of  thdr  old 
castle  crown  the  summit  of  the  Schlopsberg. 
The  ne|r  oastle  is  remarkable  for  its  subterra- 
nean dungeons,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin, 
and  reported  to  have  been  in  the  middle  ages 
the  seats  of  the  Yehmic  courts.  The  rock,  from 
which  the  Uriprung  bursts  out,  is  still  covered 
with  Roman  ruins.  Baden  has  a  theatre, 
library,  and  reading  room,  excellent  hotels^  and 
the  otiier  accessories  of  a  finshionable  watering 
place.    There  is  always  a  brilliant  crowd  of 


visitors  in  July  and  August,  when  the  season  la 
at  its  zenith. 

BAD£N'BAD£N,  Lnowio  Wilhblk  I.,  mar- 
grave  o^  a  Gterman  genend,  bom  at  Paris,  April 
8, 1655,  died  at  Rastadt,  Jan.  4, 1707.  Louis  XIY. 
was  his  godfather.  He  served  first  under  Hon* 
tecuoculi  against  Turenne,  and  then  under  the 
duke  of  Lorraine.  At  the  siege  of  Vienna  by 
the  Turks,  in  1688,  he  threw  his  forces  into  the 
city,  and  then  by  a  brilliant  sally  effected  a 
junction  with  King  Sobieski  and  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  had  come  for  its  relief.  In  1689, 
he  defeated  the  Turks  at  Nissa,  and  in  1691,  at 
Salankement  He  took  also  an  active  part  in 
the  war  against  France,  in  1698,  and  aner  the 
death  of  bobieski,  in  1697,  aspired  to  the  crown 
of  Poland;  but  the  elector  of  Sazonv  was  pre- 
ferred to  him.  He  iwain  commanded  in  the 
campaign  of  1702,  and  took  Landau,  and  in 
1708  he  was  defeated  bv  Yillar&  at  Friedlingen 
and  Hodistadt.  He  signalixed  his  tdent  for 
fortifications  by  building  the  fiunous  lines  dt 
Stollhofen. 

BADENOOH,  a  district  of  Scotland,  county 
of  Inverness,  about  88  miles  long  and  27  widcb 
Chiefly  a  mountainous  district,  and  originally 
covered  with  dense  forests,  whence  the  name^ 
whidh  signifies  ^^  busby." 

BADmWEILER,  a  village  of  Baden,  near 
HQlheim,  celebrated  for  its  alkaline  thermal 
springs  and  baths.  Yery  perfect  remains  (^ 
Roman  baths  are  to  be  seen  m  the  vicinity. 

BADGER  {meles.  Ouv.),  a  carnivorous  planti- 
grade quadruped  of  the  order  mammalia.  The 
badger  was  originally  dasaified  with  the  bears^ 
raccoons,  and  ooatis  by  Linn»us,  but  has  been,  by 
more  recent  naturalists,  very  properly  erected 
into  a  distinct  order.  There  is  nothmg  particular 
in  the  incisors  or  canine  teeth  of  the  badgers,  but 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  grinders.  They 
have  4  false  molars  in  the  upper,  and  8  in  the 
under  jaw,  2  and  4  on  each  side,  respectivdy,  fol« 
lowed  by  a  oamaasier  and  a  single  tuberculous 
tooth,  of  large  oze.  The  whole  system  is  better 
adapted  for  grinding  and  bruising  vegetables 
than  for  cutting  and  tearing  flesh ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  badgers  are  the  least  carnivorous 
of  the  fiamily  to  which  they  belong,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  bears.  The  principal 
character  <a  the  feet  of  the  badger  consists  in 
their  having  5  toes,  before  and  behind,  deeply 
buried  in  the  flesh,  and  provided  with  power- 
ftd,  compressed  claws,  adapted  for  burrowing  in 
the  earth,  or  digging  for  roots,  which  are  their 
principal  food.  The  body  is  long,  flat,  and 
compressed ;  the  head  small  and  flat,  with  an 
elongated  snout ;  the  legs  sturdy  and  powerful ; 
the  tail  diort  Below  the  anus  there  is  a  slit, 
from  which  exudes  a  very  foetid,  oleaginous 
matter,  similar  in  character,  though  not  in  odor, 
to  that  of  the  dvets  and  genets.  The  badgers 
are  inoffensive,  timid,  nocturnal  animals,  deep- 
ing during  the  day  in  their  burrows,  which  are 
curiously  constructed,  with  a  single  entrance, 
but  with  many  different  dumibers  within,  termi- 
nating in  a  circular  apartment,  well  lined  with 
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dry  grass  or  hay,  in  which  the  badger  dweDa 
alone,  eschewing  the  compaoj  even  of  his  female. 
The  badger  is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  careftilly 
remoTing  every  thins  that  might  become  oflElon- 
nve  from  his  dwemng,  neyer  depositing  his 
excrements  near  its  entrance,  and  instantly 
evaooating  it,  in  case  of  its  beinff  polluted  by 
any  other  animaL  The  badgers  hare  been  ao- 
cosed  of  destroying  yonng  lambs,  hares,  and 

game  of  yarions  Iduids;  but  the  charge  can 
ardly  be  substantiated  against  them,  as  it  is 
notorious  that  ther  prefer  roots  and  fallen 
fruits  to  any  other  diet ;  although  it  must  not 
be  denied,  that  if  a  nest  ftill  of  tempting  eggs, 
whether  of  the  domestic  poultry,  or  of  any 

ries  of  wild  fowl,  were  to  attract  the  atten- 
of  a  prowling  badger,  the  contents  would 
probabl^fr  fiire  but  badly.  The  flesh  of  the 
oadger  is,  in  some  places,  much  esteemed  as  an 
artide  of  food,  and,  as  the  animal  passes  the 
greater  portion  of  its  time  sleeping  warmly  in 
its  comfortable  burrow,  it  is  usually  Tery  fJEit. 
Although  it  is  as  peaceful  and  inoffmsiYe  an  ani- 
mal as  any  that  ensts,  it  makes  a  vigorous  de- 
fence when  attacked ;  and,  as  its  bite  is  terrible, 
it  requires  a  brave  and  powerful  terrier  dog 
to  drag  it  fh>m  its  burrow.  This  circumstance 
has  led  to  much  cruelty  among  the  lower  orders 
of  England,  with  whom  badger  baiting  was  a 
favorite  amusement,  and  too  often  carried  on 
with  aggravating  circumstances  of  the  most 
fiendish  atrocity,  until  prohibited  by  act  of 
parliament,  like  the  other  bloody  barbarities, 
fidsely  called  sports,  of  the  last,  and  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  present,  centuiy. — ^The  geograpM- 
oal  distribution  of  the  badger  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  northern  and  central  Asia, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  It 
does  not  extend  into  Africa  or  South  America ; 
in  the  former  of  which  continents  it  is  represented 
by  the  rattel  (ffulo  meUU>ora\  as  it  is  in  the  latter 
by  the  various  kinds  of  moufette  (mephitu).  In 
Australia,  that  region  of  anomalous  zoology, 
there  exists  no  plantlgnde  animal  of  any 
kind.  In  the  eastern  peninsula  and  the  In- 
dian isles,  the  place  of  the  badger  is  supplied 
by  the  telagon  (mydaus  melieepi).  This  genus 
contains  but  few  species,  at  the  most  only 
B,  although  some  writers  have  reduced  it  to 
a  single  one,  asserting  the  American  badger 
to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  European,  and 
the  Indian  badger  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  for 
neither  of  whidi  opinions  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  foundation;  least  of  all  for  that 
which  would  distinguish  the  Indian  badger, 
when  it  is,  in  truth,  wholly  indistingnishable, 
its  dental  ^stem  and  omer  oharacteristios 
being,  in  no  discoverable  sense,  different  from 
those  of  the  common  badger.  Sir  John  Richard- 
son has  dearly  shown,  aJso,  that  the  American 
badger  is  entitled  to  be  held  a  distinct  spedes 
of  the  same  genus.  The  8  species  of  the  badger 
are:  1.  The  common  badger  of  Europe  (M, 
wilgaria).  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  moderately 
larse  dog,  but  longer,  and  fatter  in  the  body, 
and  lower  on  the  legs.    The  head  is  long  and 


pointed,  the  ears  so  short  as  to  be  oonoededby 
the  fur.  The  tail  bardy  reaches  to  the  mid- 
thigh.  The  far,  or  hair  rather,  of  the  aointl 
is  so  long  as  to  trail  on  the  grotmd  as  it  wilh 
The  head  is  white,  with  a  black  chin  and  i 
black  bands,  passing  backward  from  the  ooroos 
of  the  mouth,  induding  the  ears  and  eyes,  and 
meeting  at  the  nape.  Every  hair  of  the  opper 
part  of  the  badger  has  8  distinct  colon,  jellor. 
ish  white  at  the  roots,  black  at  tiie  middie, 
and  ash-gray  at  the  top,  which  gives  a  miifoni 
sandy  gray  odor  to  ail  its  upper  parts.  The 
throat,  breast,  bdly,  and  limbs,  are  jet  \M. 
The  female  badger  produces  8, 4^  or  5  yoong 
in  the  early  spring,  suckles  them  forabonts 
weeks,  and  then  gradndly  aooostoms  them  to 
shift  for  themsdves.  yfheD.  taken  early,  the 
young  cubs  are  eadly  domesticated,  become  a 
playfil  as  puppies,  and  soon  evince  great  tSk- 
tion  for  their  master.  The  old  continue  indodk 
to  the  last,  and  are  not  to  be  affected  bj  the 
kindest  treatment.  Badgers  are  hunted,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  by  moodi^t,  when 
they  ffo  abroad  in  search  of  food,  prindpaUjfir 
their  hides,  which,  when  properly  dressed,  m 
hdd  to  make  the  best  pistol  flunitare.  Hmt 
hair  is  of  great  value  for  diaving  brushes,  ssd 
for  paint  bnuhes,  to  soften  the  nicer  shade  of 
oil  pictures.  The  hind-quarters,  when  salted, 
are  good  eating,  but  are  not  mndi  in  i»  in 
England.  In  China,  where  *^  rats  andmioe  ui 
such  small  deer"  are  all  in  reqaest  for  the  table, 
badgers'  hams  are  a  choice  dainty.  2.  Tbe 
American  badger  (ifl  Labradoriea)  measora 
about  2J  feet  firom  the  snout  to  the  (# 
of  the  tail,  whidi  extends  to  6  inches  men 
Its  head  is  lees  attenuated  than  diat  of  tbe 
European  sp^es.  though  equally  eloDgatei 
The  claws  ca  its  fore  feet  are  mndi  longer;  i& 
tail  is  diorter,  its  fur  of  a  mnoh  softer  ud 
more  silky  character,  and  its  colors  diffi^ 
It  frequents  the  sandy  plains  skirtiDg  the&ot 
of  the  Rocky  mountiuns,  so  fiir  noith  as  tbe 
Peace  river  and  t^e  sources  of  the  river  of  & 
mountains^  and  abounds  in  the  connbyvatend 
by  the  IGasouri,  but  its  southern  and  westen 
limits  have  not  been  defined.  It  bnrrowsto 
such  an  extent,  in  the  sandy  plains  vbkh  it 
inhabits,  as  renders  it  dangerous  to  ride  am» 
them,  especially  when  covered  with  smt. 
The  American  badaer  is  a  far  more  decideij 
carnivorous  A-nimiu  than  his  Eoropean  oos* 
gener,  and  is  also  bdieved  to  hybemate  dnriEj 
the  winter  months,  which  habit  is  not  coo- 
mon  to  dther  of  tiie  other  spedea  It^P 
on  the  marmots  of  the  plains,  the  an^^ 
Hoodii  and  Etcha/rdtonUy  as  dso  on  all  ^ 
smaller  quadrupeds,  as  field  mice  and  t^e  lilf> 
but  also  feeds  on  vegetable  matters,  it^ 
known  to  extend  into  Mexico,  where  it  istf* 
ed  Haeoyiftl  or  CoyoUkumuli;  and  y«j^ 
specimens  have  been  sent  from  Califoraia.  ^ 
The  Indian  badger  {M,  eoUaris)  is  about  tl« 
size  of  the  common  badger,  but  stands  nmp 
higher  on  its  legs,  and  is  distingnished  bn^s 
attenuated  muzde,  its  truncated  snoot,  reseis- 
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bHng  that  of  a  bog,  and  its  dender,  naked  taU. 
Its  body,  in  form,  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  bear ;  and  when  attacked  it  sits  ereot^  like 
that  animal,  and  seems  to  possess  a  similar 
power  with  it.  in  its  arms  and  claws,  which 
are  tinly  formidable.  In  color  and  the  natnre 
of  its  ftir,  it  closely  resembles  the  Emx)pean 
species.  The  markings  of  the  head  are  exact- 
ly similar  to  that  of  the  English  badger,  but  its 
throat  is  white,  and  the  black  bands  from  the 
inuzzle  to  the  ear,  instead  of  meeting  at  the 
<iape,  encircle  the  white  of  the  throat  forming 
a  distinct  gorget 

BADGE^  Gkorge  E.,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  at  Newborn,  N.  0.,  in  1796,  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  college,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Raleigh,  where  he  early  became 
dUstingaished  for  solidity  and  strength  in  his 
profession.  He  was  elected  to  the  le^slatnre 
of  his  native  state  in  1816,  and  served  as  judge 
&t)m  1820  to  1826.  In  1841  he  became  secre< 
tary  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres.  Harri- 
son, but  went  ont  of  office  on  the  veto  of  the  2d 
bank  bill  by  Pres.  Tyler.  In  1846  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  n.  S.  senate,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in 
1848  he  was  reelected  to  the  same  body  for  a 
fuD  term.  In  1868  he  was  nominated  by  Pres. 
Fillmore  as  a  judse  of  the  U.  8.  supreme  court, 
but  the  senate  wi  not  confirm  the  nomination. 

BADGER,  JosxFS,  an  American  clergyman, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  to  the 
csountry  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river,  bom 
Feb.  28,  1767,  at  WUbraham,  Mass.,  died  May 
6,  1846.  He  received  his  early  instmction 
chiefly  from  his  parents,  and  at  &e  age  of  18 
poined  the  revolutionaiy  army.  He  remained 
in  service  for  4  yean^  and  then  having  saved  a 
small  sum  of  money,  determined  to  obtain  an 
education  and  engage  in  the  Ohristian  ministry. 
He  pidd  his  expenses  at  first  by  manual  labor, 
but  having  entered  Tale  college  in  1781,  he 
maintained  himself  and  his  scholarship  b^  al- 
ternately studying  and  teaching.  He  remained 
a  few  years  in  Connecticut  after  going  through 
a  course  of  professional  study,  and  in  1800  was 
selected  by  the  missionary  socie^  of  that  state 
to  visit  the  unsettled  parts  of  Ohio.  He  was 
probably  the  most  toiling  and  patient  pioneer 
m  that  savage  country.  To  pass  from  settle- 
ment to  setdement,  often  more  than  a  day's 
journey  apart,  through  a  country  where  there 
were  no  rosds,  and  across  rivers  without 
bridges^  and  to  tie  hipself  np  into  trees  by 
night  that  he  might  sleep  and  not  fall  a  prey 
to  bears— such  was  his  mode  of  life  for  above 
80  years.  During  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gen.  Harrison  chaplain  to  the  army 
in  that  district,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try was  of  great  service  to  that  commander-in- 
cWef ; — ^but  he  resumed  his  missionary  ftme- 
tiona  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  continued 
them  till  1886,  when  he  retired  and  lived  with 
his  only  daughter.  He  was  cherished  as  a 
friend  hj  Gen.  Harrison,  and  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  received  a  pension  fK>m  the 
United  States. 
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BABIA  Y  LEBLIOH,  Domhtoo,  a  fiunouB 
oriental  traveller,  better  Imown  as  Alx  Bet, 
was  bom  at  Biscay,  in  Spain,  in  1776,  died  at 
Aleppo  in  1819.  He  made  himself  famHiftr 
with  the  Arabic  language,  and  with  oriental 
manners,  with  a  view  to  travellinjg^  in  the 
East ;  and  being  employed  as  a  political  agent 
of  the  French  government  in  that  region,  un- 
derwent circumcision,  and  in  the  dis^^ise  of  a 
Mussulman  visited  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria. 
His  travels,  under  the  title  of  Voyage  d?Ali 
Bey  en  Ane  et  en  Jfiique,  appeared  in  1814^ 
and  have  been  translated  into  English. 

BADIUS,  JoDoors  or  Josse,  sometimes 
called  AsoBKSins,  from  his  birth-place,  the  vil- 
lage of  Asobe,  near  Brussels,  an  eminent  printer 
at  Paris,  also  the  anthor  of  a  life  of  Thomas  h 
Kempis,  a  satire  on  the  follies  of  women,  enti- 
tled Ncmcula  Stultarum  Mulierum^  and  other 
works.  He  was  bom  in  1462,  and  died  in 
1686.  His  printing  house  was  fiunous  under 
the  name  of  Prelum  Aaeennanum.  The  notes 
to  several  classic  authors  whose  works  he 
printed,  were  ftimished  by  himself. 

BADONG.  a  principality  of  the  island  of 
Bali,  comprising  the  southern  peninsula,  known 
on  Dutch  charts  as  Tafel  Hoek,  and  the  small 
island  Pulo  Serangan;  population  in  1846, 
180,000.  Its  chief  ports  are  Tuban  and  Pantie 
Timor.  It  has  considerable  tradein  rice,  bullocks, 
tallow,  sapan-wood,  and  safflower,  with  Aus- 
tralia, Mauritius,  Singapore,  and  China.  Large 
numbers  of  American  whalers  resort  to  it  for 
supplies;  as  many  as  17  have  been  seen  in 
Pantie  Timor  at  one  time.  Mt.  Agung,  12,876 
feet  high,  is  in  this  province.  The  capital  is 
also  called  Badong. 

BADOOR,  or  Bhuowab,  the  chief  river  of 
Beloochistan.  After  passing  out  of  that  coun- 
try, it  assumes  the  name  of  Dooster,  and  tak- 
ing a  S.  W.  course,  empties  itself  into  the  Ara- 
bian sea  in  kt.  260  16^N.,  long,  ei""  60'  £. 

BAENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  CordovflL24  miles  S.  E.  of  Oordova,  on  the 
Karbello.  Pop.  12,944.  Grain  and  oil  are  the 
chief  articles  of  trade,  and  are  exported  to 
Malaga.  The  site  of  the  old  Roman  town 
(Baniana)  is  still  distinguishable. 

B AER,  Kaxl  Ebnst  vok,  a  Russian  natural- 
ist, bom  in  Esthonia,  Feb.  17,  1792.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  teachers  and  opportuni- 
ties which  his  country  offered  in  the  study  of 
the  natund  sdences,  especially  of  botany,  and 
in  1818  went  to  Germany,  where  he  pursued 
most  diligently  the  study  of  comparative  anat- 
omy. In  1819,  he  became  professor  of  zoology 
in  the  univermty  of  XOnigsberg,  and  founded 
the  zoological  museum  in  that  town.  In  1887, 
he  repaired  to  St  Petersburg,  became  interest- 
ed in  the  pdar  regions,  and  undertook  a  Jour- 
ney of  investigation  to  the  north.  He  succeed- 
ed in  ascending  but  little  beyond  Archangel, 
but  left  vaJuable  descriptions  of  the  plants  and 
animals  of  the  regions  through  which  he 
passed.  The  writings  of  Baer  are  distin- 
guished for  their  philosophical  depth,  and  also 
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have  the  merit  of  making  icientiflo  to|nos  in- 
telligible and  interesting  to  the  people. 

BAERLE,  Qaspasd  tan,  more  known  mider 
the  Latin  name  of  Baslmvb,  a  Dutch  poet^  the- 
ologian, and  historian,  born  at  Antwerp,  Feb. 
12,  1584^  died  at  Amsterdam,  Jan.  1^  1648. 
While  very  yoong  he  was  taken  by  his  father, 
who  was  cndledfor  his  relMous  opiniona,  to  Hol- 
land, and  there  devoted  himself  witii  much 
success  to  his  studies,  began  to  preach  at  an 
early  age,  and  shortlj  after  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  logic  in  the  nniversity  of  Leyden.  He 
adopted  the  principles  and  wrote  in  defence  of 
Arminius  and  the  Kemonstrants,  for  which  he 
incnrred  violent  persecution  by  the  Gomarists, 
and  was  at  length  deprived  of  his  professor^ 
diip.  He  now  studied  medidne  for  a  tim&  but 
remained  at  Leyden,  supporting  himself  by 
living  private  instruction,  till  1681,  when  he 
was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence in  the  newly  founded  Athenasum  at 
Amsterdam,  a  position  which  he  retained  till 
his  death.  He  was  associated  with  the  most 
distinffoished  men  of  his  time,  was  one  of  the 
best  LAtin  poets  of  his  century,  and  has  left 
valuable  records  of  the  government  of  Count 
Maurice  of  Nassau  in  BraziL  and  of  the  bril- 
liant reception  gLYea  to  Maria  de^  Medici  at 
Amsterdam  in  1688.  His  studies  were  exces- 
rive,  and  caused  insanity  some  time  before  his 
death. 

BAETTLIA.  sacred  stones,  worshipped  by 
several  oriental  nations,  and  known  also  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romana  They  were  generally 
black,  and  esteemed  to  have  fallen  ftom  heaven, 
to  be  alive,  and  to  utter  oracles.  The  name  has 
been  derived  by  some  writers  fh>m  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  stone  on  which  Jacob  reclined 
when  he  dreamed  of  the  ladder,  and  by  others 
from  the  Greek  name  of  the  stone  which  Rhea 

gave  to  Saturn  instead  of  the  new-born  Zeus, 
mall  stones  consecrated  to  some  god,  as  Sat- 
urn or  Jupiter,  were  often  worn  as  amulets. 
The  Romans  sent  a  deputation  to  Phrygia  for 
one  of  these  stcmes,  and  received  it  with  im- 
portant religious  ceremonies. 

BA£Z,  BuENAVXNTUBA,  the  rival  of  Santana 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Dominican  republic, 
born  about  1810  at  Azua,  a  town  on  the  Bia,  in 
the  island  of  HaytL  From  his  earliest  days  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  public  affiurs  of  his 
country.  Many  circumstances  combined  to 
give  him  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  i^- 
and.  HLb  father  was  a  man  of  marked  abili- 
ty, and  noted  for  the  aetive  part  which  he 
played  in  the  insurrection  of  1808.  He  was 
wealthy,  and  provided  his  children  with  good 
educational  advantages.  Thus  among^the  6 
brothers  of  Buenaventura,  who  are  all  zealously 
devoted  to  his  political  fortunes^  2  were  educated 
at  Paris.  Buenaventura  himself  gained  influence 
in  the  island,  not  only  by  his  talent  for  political 
engineering,  bat  still  more  by  the  fact  of  his 
being  one  of  the  richest  landholders  of  HavtL 
For  many  years  he  was  a  friend,  and  acted  as 
asdstant  of  Gen.  Santana,  and  in  1849,  when  the 


latter  declined  the  presidency,  it  was  offered 
to  Baez,  who,  from  having  for  many  yean  past 
cooperated  with  the  liberator  in  organizing  and 
developing  the  government  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  new-fledged  republic,  seemed,  next  to 
him,  the  most  eligible  man.  Baez  filled  the 
presidential  chair  from  1849  to  1853  ;  but  sooa 
after  his  acoesfflon  to  power,  it  became  evident 
that  the  good  understanding  which  previonslj 
marked  the  intercourse  of  uie  two  public  men 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  feelings  of  animodtj 
and  rivalry  which  sprung  up  between  them,  in- 
creasing in  Intensity  as  time  rolled  on,  hate 
^oe  produced  a  most  deplorable  eflTect  upon 
the  progress  of  the  young  repnbUc  In  1^ 
when  Santana  again  becune  presidoit  of  Do- 
minica, his  first  exercise  of  authority  was  to 
banish  his  predecessor  from  the  island.  Baet 
betook  himself  to  New  York,  but  althou^  in 
exile,  he  availed  himself  of  every  ofpportemtj 
to  thwart  the  poli(sy  of  the  government  of  Do- 
minica. Finally,  in  186T,  at  the  expiration  d 
Bantana's  lease  of  office,  he  was  called  upou 
to  reassume  the  reins  of  power,  but  only  iff  a 
short  time.  Acoordmg  to  the  last  aocotmts 
(Feb.  1858),  Santana^s  star  was  agun  riang,  and 
Baez  had  been  compelled  to  reeort  to  flight. 

.  B  AEZA  (ancientiv  Baetia),  a  dty  of  6pais, 
in  the  province  of  Jaen,  8  milea  from  the 
Guadalquivir:  pop.  10,851.  It  has  a  eathedrd 
and  several  nne  public  edifices,  of  which  tlis 
most  noteworthy  are  the  univeraty,  the  orato- 
ry of  8t  Philip  Neri,  the  marble  fountain  ia 
the  plaza,  and  the  arch  of  Baeza*  In  the  dajs 
when  it  was  held  by  the  Moors,  it  bad  a  po|»- 
lation  of  50,000,  and  was  surrounded  by  s 
strong  double  waU.  The  sculptor,  Ga^ 
Becerra,  was  bom  here  in  1520.  llie  trads 
and  manufactures  of  the  place  are  incoDsd- 

erable^ 

BAFFIN,  William,  an  Ensdiah  navigate^ 
bom  in  1584,  died  in  1623.  In  1612  he  a^ 
companied  James  Hall  on  that  Arctic  expe£- 
tion  which  proved  so  fiital  to  him,  and  cm  lus 
return  wrote  an  account  of  it,  in  which  a  m^b- 
od  is  laid  down  for  the  first  time  of  detefTeQ&- 
ing  the  longitude  at  sea  by  an  observataoa  d 
the  celestial  bodies.  In  1615,  Baffin  was  ^ 
pointed  mate  to  Bobert  Bylot|  who  was  abost 
to  undertake  a  4th  voyage  toward  tiie  nort^ 
west  in  the  Discoverr.  In  the  following  yesr 
he  again  sailed  with  Bylot  in  the  same  vcssd, 
and  on  this  occasion  discovered  the  bi^  on  the 
American  coast  which  has  been  since  ctSkd 
after  him.  Baffin  published  an  aoooont  of  both 
voyages,  but  in  consequence  of  his  maps  sai 
tables  not  having  been  given  with  the  nam- 
tive,  because  of  their  complexity  and  coatlinafs 
his  description  of  the  bay  does  not  app»r  » 
accurate  and  intelligible  as  it  otherwise  wocydL 
Baffin  made  other  voyages  beside  the  above,  IsX 
they  were  not  of  mu<£  importance.  He  «as 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Ormuz,  in  the  Pexska 
gulf;  while  attempting,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Persian  force,  to  expel  the  iV^rtuguese  torn 
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BAFFIlirS,  or  Btlot's  Bay,  an  extensive 
golf  or  inland  sea  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
North  Amerioa,  oommnnicating  with  t^e  At- 
lantic hj  Davis  strait.  It  extends  abont  950 
miles  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  has  an 
average  width  of  280  miles.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  William  Baffin,  an  English  navigator 
who  first  explored  it  in  company  with  Captain 
Bylot  in  1616.  It  was  visited  by  Captain  Boss 
in  1818,  by  Captain  Parry  in  1819,  by  Inglefield 
in  1852,  who  established  the  existence  of  a 
channel  connecting  it  with  the  great  Polar  sea, 
and  by  MoOnre,  in  1850-^8,  who  was  the  first 
to  sail  from  Behring  strait  to  Baffin's  ba^. 
The  coasts  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  nsmg  m 
many  places  to  the  height  of  1,000  feet,  and 
presenting  a  vast  number  of  lofty  peaks,  so 
singolar  in  shape  that  the  beholder  can  scarcely 
believe  them  the  unaided  work  of  nature.  In- 
numerable sounds  and  creeks,  most  of  which 
have  yet  to  be  explored,  open  on  each  side  of 
the  bay.  Black  whales,  of  larse  size,  and  seals, 
are  captured  here  by  British  vessels.  The 
depth  of  the  water  is  often  ffreat,  but  very 
uneqnaL  As  far  as  ascertained,  it  varies  firom 
200  to  1,050  £ftthoma. 

B  AFFO,  Baffo  the  Pubs,  as  she  was  called, 
a  Venetian  woman  of  remarkable  talent  and 
beauty,  who  was  captured,  in  1580,  by  corsairs, 
while  on  the  way  with  her  father  from  Venice 
to  Corfu,  and  brought  to  Constantinople,  where 
she  t)ecame  the  slave  and  afterward  tiie  sultana 
of  Amurath  m.,  over  whom  she  exercised  ex- 
traordinary influence,  which  his  mother  attrib- 
uted to  sorcery.  To  sift  the  matter,  Amurath 
went  so  far  as  to  subject  the  female  attendants 
of  Baffb  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extract  from 
them  the  alleged  secret  of  her  fascination.  But 
as  the  poor  women  could  confess  nothing,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  sultana's  influence  was  no 
longer  questioned.  After  the  death  of  the 
sultan,  she  became  the  adviser  of  her  son, 
Mohammed  m.,  and  her  influence  did  not  wane 
antQ  1608,  when  her  grandson  Achmet  con- 
signed her  to  the  old  seraglio,  where  she  died 
ne^ected  the  same  year. 

BAGAGEN,  a  river  in  the  province  of  Gk>yaz, 
Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra  Viadeira,  and  falls  into 
the  Maranhao  about  20  miles  above  where  that 
river  joins  with  the  Tocantins.  Length  160 
milee. 

BAGAUDJS,  or  BAaAuni,  a  body  of  rural 
Grallic  insurrectionists,  who  revolted  about  A.  D. 
270,  headed  by  one  Victoria,  called  by  the  sol- 
diers Kother  of  Legions.  They  besieged  and 
took  Autun.  Claudius  temporarily  quelled  thexn, 
and  Aurelian  by  a  remission  of  their  taxes  in 
arrears,  and  by  granting  them  a  general  am- 
nesty, made  peace  with  them.  Under  Diocle- 
tian, A.  D.  280,  they  rose  again,  and  massacred 
their  masters,  ravaged  and  desolated  with  fire 
and  sword  multitudes  of  cities  and  villages. 
Diocletian,  himself  engaged  in  putting  down 
the  Persians  and  barbarians  of  the  lower  Dan- 
ube, sent  Maximian  against  the  Bagaudffl,  who 
rallied  under  2  Christian  leaders,  i£!lianus  and 


Amandns,  who  assumed  the  title  of  emperor. 
The  coins  of  these  Bagaudian  emperors  are  stlQ 
extant.  Maximian  prosecuted  his  warlike  oper- 
ations with  so  much  vi^r,  that  although  the 
Bagaudffi  were  superior  m  numbers,  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  capitulate,  though  not  until 
they  had  retreated  to  an  idand  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Mame  and  Seine,  and  made 
a  desperate  stand  for  the  victory.  The  2  em- 
perors died  in  battle.  The  place  of  this  san- 
guinary contest  was  lon^  known  as  the  Fosses 
des  Bagaudes.  From  this  period,  the  Bagauda) 
may  be  considered  as  gradually  transforming 
iheir  activity  into  a  kind  of  brigandage,  which 
infested  the  forests  and  fiastnesses  of  Gaul  until 
the  end  of  the  western  empire.  Fnder  Carinus, 
the  oppressions  were  renewed,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Diocletian  furnished  the  occasion  for  the 
second  insurrection  of  the  Bagaudso,  of  which 
an  account  has  already  been  given  above. 

BAGDAD,  a  city  and  pashalic  of  modem 
Turkey.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  Tigris, 
which  is  here  about  700  feet  wide.  Lat.  88^ 
20'  N.,  long.  44""  24'  £. ;  pop.  about  50,000,  which 
was  considerably  larger  until  the  great  flood 
and  the  plague  of  1881.  The  city  was  founded 
A.  D.  762.  by  the  Caliph  Al  Mansoor,  and  be- 
came the  favorite  residence  of  the  Abbasside  oa« 
liphs.  The  great  Haroun  al  Bashid  enlarged 
and  beautifled  it,  and  his  fame  and  that  of  his 
son  made  it  a  centre  of  civilization  and  reflne- 
ment,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  Arabic  science  and 
literature.  In  1 258,  it  fell  under  the  conquering 
arms  of  Hulaku ;  from  which  time  it  changed 
rulers  several  times,  until  Amurath  IV.,  who 
reduced  it  permanently  under  Turkish  dominion. 
As  a  frontier  city  of  the  empire,  it  has  experi- 
enced the  vicissitudes  of  war  in  the  constant 
quarrels  between  the  Turks  and  Persians.  A 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  Egyptian 
Mamelukes  was  established  fornearly  a  century, 
owing  a  nominal  allegiance  only  to  the  sultan, 
but  in  1881,  Sultan  Mohammed  put  an  end  to  it, 
and  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  he  took  the 
city,  and  restored  the  right  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  appoint  the  pashas  of  the  province. 
The  commercial  importance  of  Bagdad  has 
Men  to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  insecurity  of  the 
traffic  from  the  constant  brigandage  of  the  Be- 
douins, which  the  governors  are  not  strong 
enough  to  put  down,  and  the  decay  of  the  city 
itself  are  tne  chief  causes.  The  manufactures 
are  few,  leather  isperhaps  the  most  important.— 
The  pashalic  of  Bagdaa  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Turkish  empire.  Gn  the  energy 
and  abilities  of  the  pasha  of  this  province  depends 
the  conservation  of  the  frontier  against  the  Per- 
sians. It  contains  an  area  of  about  100,000  sq.  m., 
comprehending  parts  of  Eoordistan  and  Khus- 
istan,  the  provinces  of  A^jesira^  and  Irak  Arabi. 
It  is  nearly  coextensive  with  Mesopotamia, 
with  Assyna  proper,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldea. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  great  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  with  their  tributaries,  the  great  and 


little  Zab  (Zabatas  and  Caprus).  theDiala  (Delas)< 
and  the  Mendeli,  and  beside  the  principal  citiet 
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of  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  it  oontains  tbe  rains  of 
SeleaGia  and  Otesiphon,  of  Babylon  and  Ninoveh. 
Once  by  the  nntiiing  labor  of  man  and  by  a  per- 
fect system  of  irrigation,  the  soil  was  the  gar- 
den of  tiie  world.  The  neglect  of  oentnries 
has  converted  its  teeming  plains  into  deserts 
and  marshes  inhabited  by  a  scanty  ^pnlatton, 
not  eqoal  to  that  of  the  smallest  of  its  ancient 
cities. 

BAGE,  RosKST,  English  novelist,  bom  at 
Derby  in  1728,  died  in  Tamworth,  1801.  He 
was  a  paper-maker,  in  which  trade  he  contin- 
ned  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  "  Monnt  Kenneth,"  "  Bartram 
Downs,"  and  the  "Fair  Syrian."  Sir  Walter 
Bcott  recommended  that  he  should  be  included 
in  BaUantyne's  "  Novelist^s  Library,"  and  even 
wrote  his  life  for  that  work,  out  of  tiie  scantiest 
materials. 

BAGENBin^  HEAD,  a  cape  at  the  entrance 
€i  Bannow  bay,  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland, 
noted  as  the  spot  where  Earl  Strongbow  land- 
ed in  IITO. 

BAGFORD,  JoHir,  an  English  antiquary, 
bom  in  London,  1651,  where  he  died,  May  15, 
1716.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  support- 
ed himself  as  a  shoemaker,  but  subsequently  he 
conceived  a  taste  for  antiquarian  researches,  and 
succeeded  in  ooUecting  many  valuable  old  books, 
&c.,  for  the  bishop  of  Ely's  library,  and  in  ac- 
cumulating a  vast  number  of  antiquities,  which 
were  afterward  purchased  for  that  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford.  By  tne  kindness  of  his  patron,  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  he  was  admitted  into  the  char- 
terhouse, where  he  was  buried. 

BAGGAGE,  is  the  term  used  in  our  language 
for  those  necessaries  of  an  army,  such  as  tents, 
clothing,  and  the  like,  which  are  carried  on 
carts,  pajck-horses,  or  mules.  In  the  last  century 
the  officers'  ba^[gage  became  a  formidable  en- 
cumbrance to  the  movements  of  the  army.  The 
baggage  which  Louis  XV.  carried  with  him  in 
Lis  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  unprece- 
dented. Among  other  things  there  was  a  per- 
fect stAge  apparatus  for  the  exhibition  of  court 
theatricals.  Every  high  officer  brought  his 
mistress  alonff  with  him,  who,  of  course,  needed 
a  large  estabUshment  of  her  own.  This  was 
the  culmination  of  the  baggage  era  in  the  histo- 
ry of  expeditionary  organization.  Napoleon 
would  never  allow  any  thing  superfluous  in  the 
matter  of  baggage.  Is  the  movements  of  the 
French  army  in  the  late  campaigns  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  sea,  the  tents  were  so  ingeniously 
constructed  that  they  could  be  pulled  to  pieces 
and  distributed  in  the  knapsacks  of  4  or  6  men 
on  march.  This  was  the  first  occasion  in  which 
tents  were  separated  from  tJie  baggage  of  the 
army  and  carried  about  as  part  of  tiie  personal 
equipment. — ^In  America  the  trunks,  carpet-bags, 
and  bandboxes  of  travellers,  are  called  oaggage. 

BAGGE,  JoHAK,  a  Swedish  admiral  of  the 
16th  century,  who  rendered  various  eminent 
services  to  his  country,  especially  in  1565.  when 
he  expelled  the  Russian  invaders  from  Finland — 
an  achievement  which  paved  the  way  for  a 


treaty  of  40  years  neaoe  between  fbe  Scoon- 
tries.  He  increased  his  fame  by  Boccessfol  ex- 
peditions against  the  Hanse  towns,  and  agm 
Denmark,  but  was  doomed  to  perish  in  & 
dungeons  of  his  Danish  enemies,  who  bad  cap- 
tured him  in  1564. 

BAGGER.  I.  JoHANK,  a  Danisb  prelate  aad 
oriental  scholar,  bom  at  the  village  of  LuDden, 
in  Holstein,  in  1646,  died  at  OopenbageniQlG^S. 
After  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  Lntherao  m 
gregation  of  Oopenhagen  he  became  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Oalvinists,  with  whose  politiei] 
opinions  he  had  no  sympathy.  This  led  Mid,  i& 
1684,  to  dissuade  the  Danish  goYernmeDtfirao 
granting  an  asylum  to  the  French  HQgQeiiot& 
II.  Cabl  Ohbistian,  a  Danish  poet,  bora  Mir 
10, 1807,  died  Oct.  25, 1846.  He  wrote  a  tof 
edy,  a  small  collection  of  poetry,  a  feiiy  tdein 
verse,  and  a  tale  entitled  Mm  Brodm  JM 
or  "  My  Brother's  life."  A  German  traa^stk 
of  this  story  appeared  in  1835  at  Leipdc.  He 
was  poor,  proud,  and  sensitive,  and  adreis 
criticism  preyed  upon  his  mind  and  acoekrattd 
his  death. 

B  AGGESEN*,  Jvsa  or  IiocAinTSL,  a  IM 
and  German  poet,  bom  at  OorsOr,  in  Seelini 
Feb.  15, 1764,  died  in  Hamburg,  Oct  3,  m 
While  travelling  abroad  he  married  a  gnn^ 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Haller,  andb^cam 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  tbeenmesi 
men  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time  bens 
brought  into  contact  with  the  stormy  events 
which  swept  over  France  toward  the  doee  of  4e 
last  century.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  irril- 
ings  is  his  Labyrinthen^  a  roeciesof  antobMsn- 
phy  (In  Danish),  in  which  he  giw  g«F 
descriptions  of  his  adventurous  life.  He  Tnte 
many  lyrical  poems  in  German— a  langwp 
which  he  handled  with  the  same  fedlity  asia 
native  tongue.  A  collection  of  these  app«« 
at  Hamburg  in  180S,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  18«^ 
His  best  German  work  is  his  poem,  r^fj 
ikmaU,  of  which  a  French  translation  app««« 
in  1810.  He  endeavored  for  some  time  to  i^ 
tate  Klopstock,  in  his  lofty,  and  ^i«^«^JJ^ 
humorous  conceptions,  and  afterward  be  tw 
satirist  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  t&^^ 
cism  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.  A  newecfitec 
of  his  Danish  writings  app^u^ed  in  1845.ffl»- 
vols.,  at  Oopenhagen. 

BAGLE^,  or  Baqalbkn,  a  Dutch  possess 
on  the  island  of  Java,  near  the  centre.  « - 
volcanic,  but  very  fertile,  and  prodncesn* 
and  sugar  in  abundance.  Pop.  80,000;  cap^ 
Porworedjo.  *  . 

BAGLIONE,  GiovAirai,  an  Mian  juuiaj; 
bom  in  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  l^j- 
died  in  the  middle  of  the  17th,  centn^-  aj 
was  more  distinguished  for  industry  thaa  i?| 
genius,  although  he  excelled  insomemeaairc^ 
colors,  and  inlight  and  shade.  Hewas^tr®* 
ized  by  the  popes  Sixtus  V.  andPftiil  y^ 
pointed  president  of  the  academy  of  St  L2^ 
and  his  popularity  was  weat  throngboot  jr 
whole  of  his  career.  He  produced  a  f^ 
number  of  paintings,  the  best  of  vhicb  t*"-* 
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picture  in  St  Peter^s  of  that  saint  raidng  Tabi- 
tha  from  the  dead.  He  became  the  biographer 
of  the  artists  who  flourished  at  Rome  from  1572 
to  1642,  in  which  there  are  not  less  than  81 
memoirs.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  Naples  in  1733,  with  the  addition  of  the  lives 
of  Baglione  and  of  Salvator  Bosa. 

BAGLIONL  the  name  of  a  historical  family 
of  Pemgia  in  Italy,  nnder  the  nominal  protec- 
tion, fiiit  of  the  emperor,  and  afterward  of  tiie 
popes.  Peragia  contained  2  parties — an  aristo- 
cratic and  a  democratic  one.  The  Baglioni  be- 
longed to  the  former. — ^In  the  12th  century 
LuDOTioo  Baguoni  was  appointed  imperial 
vicar  of  Perugia  by  Frederic  ^arbaroraa,  who 
styles  Baglioni  his  relative,  as  coming,  like  him- 
self from  the  ducal  house  of  Swabia.  In  1898, 
70  Pemgian  gentlemen,  and  among  them  2  Bag- 
lionis,  were  oiled  in  a  street  fight  by  the  popu- 
lace; the  whole  aristocratic  party  was  expelled 
fix>m  the  city. — ^Bbaooio  Baglioni,  in  the  service 
of  the  pope,  defeated  Francesco  Sforza  near  Lodi, 
in  1468,  and  was  made  lord  of  Spello  by  Six- 
taa  iy.---GiAK  Paolo  Baglioni  began  life  as  a 
condottiere ;  then  availing  himself  S[  the  dissen- 
eaons  of  his  native  state  he  obtained  supreme 
power  over  it,  and  made  alliance  with  Pandolfo 
Petrucci,  ruler  of  Sienna.  He  was  driven  out  of 
Peragia  by  Oassar  Borgia  in  1502.  Betuming 
in  1508,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  YL,  he 
was  banished  again,  in  1500,  by  Julius  II.  He 
then  entered  the  service  of  the  Venetians  in  tiie 
war  of  the  league  of  Gambray.  He  resumed  his 
old  position  as  mler  of  Peru^  in  1518.  Here 
he  created  so  much  scandal  that  Leo  X,  who 
had  at  first  winked  at  his  usurpation,  sunmioned 
him  to  Bomcs  threw  him  into  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  bad  him  tried,  and  beheaded  at  Homo 
in  1520. — ^Malatbsta  and  Orazio,  his  sons, 
recovered  possession  of  Perng^  after  the  death 
of  Leo.  Orazio  turned  condottiere  in  the  service 
of  France,  and  was  killed  in  the  Neapolitan  ex- 
pedition, 1528,  Malatesta  remained  in  Perugia 
until  1520,  when  he  was  driven  out  by  the  pa- 
pal and  imperial  troops.  He  died  at  Perugia  in 
Deo.  1581. — ^In  the  16th  century  Astosbb  Bagu- 
osi  served  Charles  Y.  in  Italy  and  on  the  coast 
of  Tunis,  and  rose  high  in  the  &vor  of  Pope 
Paul  nL,  who  restored  to  him  his  paternal  es- 
tates. He  then  entered  into  the  Yenetian  ser- 
vice, and  was  governor  of  Famagosta  in  Qyprus, 
when  the  Turks  besieged  it  in  1570.  After 
a  brave  defence  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  on 
condition  of  being  sent  home  to  Yenice  with  his 
garriscHi.  But  Mnstapha  Pasha,  disregarding 
the  terms,  caused  BagUoni  and  the  other  Yene- 
tian officers  to  be  beheaded. 

BAGLIYI,  Gbobgio,  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
eician,  bonv  at  Bagusa  in  Sept  1668,  died  in 
March,  1707.  He  was  professor  of  medicine 
and  anatomy  at  Borne.  He  was  a  most  labori- 
ous student  and  an  eloquent  teacher.  He  de- 
clared against  systems  and  theories,  and  in  &vor 
of  unpreiudiced  observation.  However,  he 
founded  tne  system  of  solidism  in  opposition  to 
the  previous  notion  that  the  fluids  of  the  body 


are  first  attacked  by  disease.  He  was  opposed 
to  much  giving  of  drugs.  He  died  from  the  far 
tigue  of  excessive  labor,  leaving  many  treatises, 
frequently  republished  under  the  title  of  Opera 
Omnia  Medieo-Practica, 

BAGMUTTY,  a  river  of  Nepaul,  which,  after 
a  course  of  285  miles,  flows  into  the  Ganges, 
near  the  town  of  Monghyr. 

BAGNAOAYALLO,  an  Italian  painter, 
whose  real  name  was  Bartolommeo  Bamen- 
ghi,  but  who  was  called  occasionally  H  Bo- 
iogna^  and  generally  Bagnacavallo,  after  the 
name  of  the  small  village  near  Bologna  where 
he  was  bom,  in  1484.  He  died  at  Bol^pia  in 
1542.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael  He  was 
looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  first 
artist  of  the  Bolognese  school,  and  this  verdict 
is  confirmed  by  posterity. 

BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  Hautes  Pyr6n6es,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adour,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  Oampan.  Its  hot  mineral  q>ring8, 
which  were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  have 
^ven  the  place  celebrity  and  importance.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  it  is  crowded  with 
invalids  and  pleasure-hunters  from  most  parts 
of  France,  and  even  Europe.    Pop.  8,448. 

BAGNERES-DE-LUCHOKjawatering-place 
in  France,  department  of  Haute  Ghironne,  situ- 
ated in  the  beautifid  valley  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  surname^  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyr^n^es, 
within  about  5  miles  of  the  Spanish  frontier. 
It  has  9  mineral  springs.  The  permanent  pop- 
ulation is  nearly  8,000,  but  in  winter  the  climate 
is  so  severe  that  the  town  is  deserted,  not  only 
by  stran^rs,  but  even  by  a  ^rtion  of  its 
wealthy  inhabitants.  Oopper^mmes  and  slate- 
quarries  are  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

BAGNES-LE-OHABLE,  a  parish  and  village 
of  Switzerland  (pop.  9,000),  in  the  valley  of 
Bagnes,  on  the  Dranse.  The  V al-de-Bagnes  was 
twice  inundated  during  the  16th  century.  In 
1818  the  Dranse,  having  been  blocked  up  by 
the  ice,  en)anded  into  a  lake  half  a  league  in 
lenfftii,  which,  after  a  time,  burst  its  barriers 
and  poured  down  upon  the  village ;  400  cottages 
were  carried  away  and  84  lives losti 

BAGNIO,  a  word  derived  from  the  Italian 
hagTho,  which  means  a  bath  or  a  bathing-house. 
The  criminals  of  Constantinople  were  formerly 
confined  in  some  abuidoned  bath-houses,  or, 
as  the  Italians  would  call  them,  bagnos.  Hence^ 
bagnio  has  become  a  generic  term  in  the  Levant 
for  places  where  criimnals  or  slaves  are  confin- 
ed. Bagnios  exist  in  Algiers,  Barbary,  and  all 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  In  France 
the  word  hagne  has  been  used  for  a  prison-house 
where  public  works  are  carried  on.     See  Gal- 

BAGNOLES,  a  hamlet  of  France,  hi  the  de- 
partment of  Ome,  in  a  solitary  valley  18  miles 
8.  S.  £.  from  Domfront  This  village,  cele- 
brated for  its  baths  and  mineral  springSi  was 
built  in  the  17th  century,  but  has  been  lately 
much  improved  and  adorned  with  fine  buildings 
and  promenades.     A  military    hoq[Atal  was 
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erected  here  in  1822,  capable  of  accommodating 
200  invalids. 

BAGOAS,  a  Persian  word  signifying  eunnch, 
the  name  of  a  soldier  of  Egyptian  birth,  who 
lived  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.,  and  is  sidd  to  have 
aided  Artazerxes  Ochns  in  conquering  Egypt. 
The  story  rons  that  Bagoas  was  so  much  disgusted 
by  the  sacrilege  of  the  king  to  the  deified  ani- 
mals of  Egypt,  especially  to  the  bull  Apis,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  lolled  and  eaten,  that,  after  his 
return  to  Persia,  he  poisoned  him,  gave  his  flesh 
to  be  eaten  by  oats — another  sacrod  Egyptian 
aoimal — and  had  sabre-hilts  made  of  his  bones. 
He  then  raised  Arses,  the  youngest  son  of  Ar- 
tazerxes, to  the  throne,  having  murdered  all 
the  others ;  but  soon  becoming  o£Eended  with 
this  new  king  also,  he  destroyed  him  likewise, 
and  placed  Darius  Oodomannus  on  the  perilous 
throne  in  his  stead.  He  afterward  attempted 
to  poison  Darius^  but  was  detected  and  poisoned 
himself.  It  was  Bagoas  who  led  tiie  troops  of 
Artazerxes  Oohus  to  Judiea,  seized  the  temple, 
and  compelled  eveir  Jew  to  pay  a  tribute  of  60 
drachmas  for  each  Iamb  sacrinced. 

BAGK)T,  Sib  Ohaslbs,  a  British  diplomatist, 
bom  Sept  28, 1781,  died  at  Kingston  in  Cana- 
da, May  18, 1848.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
William,  first  Lord  Bagot,  In  1807  he  was  ap- 
pointed under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  f^- 
lairs  in  the  OanniDg  administration ;  in  1814, 
minister  to  France;  in  1820,  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg;  and,  in  1824,  ambassador  in  Holland. 
Oh  the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Canadas,  which  office  he  held 
till  his  demise. — ^Baqot,  Biosabd,  an  English 
bishop,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  Nov.  22, 
1782,  died  May  15, 1854.  In  1829  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Oxford,  and  in  1845  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  During  the 
Tractarian  controversy  he  was  violently  assailed 
for  his  Puseyite  predilections,  and  for  his  induc- 
tion of  the  Bev.  M.  Bennett  into  the  living  of 
Frome.  This  had  such  an  effect  on  Bishop  Ba- 
got  that  his  intellect  became  disturbed,  and  for 
some  years  before  his  death  the  bSsAis  of  his 
diocese  had  to  be  admmistered  by  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

BAGPIPE,  a  wind  instrument  of  great  an- 
tiquity, which  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
with  many  nations  of  Europe  in  the  dawn  of 
musical  taiste,  but  is  so  identified  at  tiie  present 
day  with  the  Scotch  highlanders  as  to  be  con- 
sidered almost  peculiar  to  them.  Its  invention 
is  traced  back  to  the  mytiiical  age  of  Greece, 
and  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the  pastoral  deities, 
while  among  the  Bomans  ^e  instrument,  al- 
most identical  in  form  with  that  now  in  use^  was 
fiuniliarly  known  as  the  tibia  utrictdarig.  It 
was  also  known  to  many  of  the  Scandinavian 
tribes,  and  was  probably  introduced  into  Ireland 
and  Scotland  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  at 
a  very  early  period.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
still  a  favorite  with  the  peasantry  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  instru- 
ment is  singularly  uncouth  in  shape,  and  its 
tones,  though  stirring^  are  sharp  and  piercing. 


It  consists  of  a  leather  bag,  inflated  through  a 
valved  tube  by  the  mouth  or  a  bellows,  con- 
nected with  which  is  a  flute  part  caUed  the 
chanter,  perforated  with  holes,  and  furnished 
with  a  reed,  the  action  of  the  air  from  the  bellows 
upon  which  produces  the  music.  Three  pipes 
or  drones,  two  of  which  are  in  unison  with  D 
on  the  chanter,  while  the  third,  or  ^p-eat  drone, 
is  an  octave  lower,  complete  the  mstmment. 
The  rade  oonstmction  and  limited  compass  of 
the  bagpipe  render  it  available  for  the  perform- 
ance only  of  tunes  confflsting  of  a  few  notes, 
and  all  set  on  the  same  key.  As  it  is  ignored 
by  educated  musicians,  we  find  but  little  music 
written  for  it,  and  the  pipers  play  almost  ^i- 
tirely  by  ear.  Among  the  highlanders  of  Scot- 
land the  term  pibrodi,  sometimes  erroneously 
used  for  the  instrument  itself  is  employed  to 
denote  all  the  music  which  it  produces,  com- 
prising chiefly  battie  pieces,  marches,  lamenta- 
tions, and  compositions  generally  of  an  animated 
character.  The  highland  regiments  in  the 
British  service  are  always  accompanied  l)y 
their  pipers,  whose  harsh  and  discordant  per- 
formance of  their  national  airs  produces  an 
eztraordinary  effect  upon  the  solders.  It  is 
said  that  schools  ezist  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
islands  for  instruction  on  the  bagpipe,  and  the 
Highland  society  of  Edinburgh  offer  annnal 
premiums  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  the  art. 

BAGBADAS.    See  Mbjsbda. 

BAGRADITES,  a  royal  family  of  Georgia 
and  Armenia.  The  founder  of  this  family  "waa 
Bagrad  or  Bagarad.  and  was  allowed  hr  the 
first  king  of  Armenia,  of  Partiiian  race,  Walar- 
shag  (149-127  B.  C),  the  privilege  of  putting 
the  crown  ^pon  tiie  head  of  the  Armenian 
monarchs.  With  Tiridates  the  Great  (about 
298)  the  Bagrad  family  went  over  to  Christi- 
anity, and  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  resisted 
the  efforts  of  tiie  Neo-Persians  to  bring  the 
Armenians  bade  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster. 
The  Byzantine  emperors  and  afterward  the 
caliphs  of  Bagrad  conferred  the  dignity  of  gov- 
ernor of  Armenia  upon  several  members  of  the 
Bagradite  race.  Tne  Bagradite  Aschot  first 
assumed  the  titie  of  shah-in^hah  or  prince  of 
princes,  and  in  886  the  kingly  crown,  on  the 
condition  of  rendering  a  smidl  tribute.  This 
dynasty  reigned  in  Armenia  from  885  to  1046, 
firequentiv  sharing  the  supremacy  with  the  Ard- 
frunian  nunily  of  princes.  In  the  8th  oentnry 
a  younger  son  of  a  Bagradite,  one  Wasag,  be- 
came kingof  G^rgia;  from  him  the  Georgian 
Bagradites  deduce  themselves.  The  celebrated 
Russian  Bagration  comes  from  the  Geoi^g^ 
branch  of  this  historical  &mily. 

BAGRATION,  Pbtkb,  prince,  a  Russian  gen- 
eral, of  the  Geor^an  Bagradite  famUy,  bom  about 
the  year  1762,  died  Oct  7, 1812.  He  entered  the 
Russian  army  in  1782  as  a  common  soldier ;  and 
in  a  long  militarv  career  he  rose  to  the  highest 
grades,  and  gained  a  place  among  those  Russian 
generals  the  most  celebrated  for  their  stubborn, 
unyielding  bravery.  He  first  served  in  the 
wars  against  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus ; 
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next  he  was  employed  under  Sawaroff  in 
1788;  having  be^  made  a  colonel  lie  took 
part  in  the  storming  of  Otchakoff,  and  in 
1794  foaght  against  the  Poles.  He  also  served 
under  Sawaroff  against  the  French  in  Italy, 
straggling  with  snccess  against  Morean  and 
Sermrier.  He  commanded  the  vangnard  at 
the  bloody  battle  of  the  Trebia,  and  distin- 
guished hunself  at  Genoa  and  in  Switzerland. 
In  1805,  nnder  Kataso£  he  commanded  the 
vanguard  in  the  Anstro-Kossian  campaign;  at 
Znaym  he  snccessMly  resisted  Hurat  and  Lan- 
nes,  whose  forces  oatnnmbered  his.  Having 
been  created  a  lientenant-general,  he  com- 
manded the  vangnard  of  the  Anstrian  army 
at  Ansterlitz,  under  Prince  Lichtenstein.  In 
the  Prussian  campaign  of  180T,  his  resiBtance 
made  the  battle  of  Eylan  so  terrible  that  even 
Napoleon  shuddered  at  its  bloody  results.  The 
same  is  said  of  him  at  the  battle  of  Friedland. 
In  1808  ha  overran  Finland,  Western  Bothnia, 
and  the  Aland  isles ;  in  1809  he  fought  at  Silis- 
tria,  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  force  brought 
ap  from  Adriimople  to  relieve  that  fortress. 
In  1812  ha  fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  with 
Davoust  at  Mohilef^  but  succeeded,  neverthe- 
less, in  Joining  the  Russian  main  army.  He 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  terrible  battle  of 
Mojalsk  or  Borodino,  Sept  7,  1812,  just  a 
month  before  he  died.  Me  married  in  1810 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  wealth  from  the 
house  of  Skawronsky:  to  which  Catharine  L, 
wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  belonged.  At  the 
congress  of  Vienna  she  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  fashion  and  of  gallantry.  She  subsequently 
lived  in  Paris,  where  her  house  was  remarkable 
for  splendor,  elegance,  and  luxury.  In  Jan. 
1880  she  married  secretly  Col.  Oaradoc,  then 
oelebrated  for  his  beauty  and  extravagance, 
bnt  now  known  as  Lord  Howden,  without, 
however,  taking  his  name.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  marriage  was  publicly  acknowledged. 
BAHAMAS,  a  oham  of  islands,  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  extending  from  the  N. 
coast  of  St.  Domingo  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  Florida,  in  a  north-westorly  direction,  and 
lying  between  lat.  21®  and  27°  80^  N.  and 
long.  70°  80'  and  79°  6'  W.  They  are  about 
500  in  number,  of  which  only  12  or  14  are  in- 
habited, a  great  many  of  them  being  merely 
small  rooky  islets.  Most  of  the  ishmds  of  the 
group  are  dtuated  on  the  Bahamas  Banks. 
They  are,  as  a  general  thing,  very  flat,  long, 
and  narrow,  formed  of  calcareous  rock,  with  a 
light,  sandy  soil;  though  without  running 
streams,  there  are  numerous  springs,  and  the 
moisture  thus  obtained,  enables  them  to  pro- 
duce fruit  in  abundance.  Maize,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  &c.,  are  among 
the  products  of  the  islands;  there  are  also 
several  valuable  woods,  as  mahogany,  fustic, 
lignum  vitas,  &c ;  in  the  more  souuerly  islands 
are  lam  salt-ponds,  furnishing  the  most  impor- 
tant of  their  exports.  The  dimato  is  salubrious, 
and  particularly  well  adapted  to  consumptive 
invalids.  Nassau  is  much  resorted  to  by  vale- 


tudinarians of  this  class,  from  the  United  States. 
St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  was  the  first 
Lmd  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492.  They 
were  then  inhabited  by  a  gentie  and  inoffensive 
race  of  Indians,  whom  the  Spaniards  carried 
away  and  forced  to  labor  in  the  mines  of  St; 
Domineo,  and  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Oumana. 
They  tiienceforth  remained  unoccupied  until 
1620,  when  the  English  settied  them ;  they 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
islands  repeatedly  changed  masters,  being  final- 
ly annexed  permanentiy  to  the  British  empire 
in  1783.  At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  many  of  the  tories  settied  here.  The 
value  of  the  sponge  exported  in  1851,  was 
£14,000 ;  of  fruit,  £12,600 ;  and  of  salt,  £16,600. 
The  revenue  for  the  year  was  £26,105 ;  the 
expenditure,  £25,068.  The  separation  of  the 
Turks  islanas,  in  1848,  considerably  diminished 
the  receipts  of  customs,  they  being  the  most 
productive  of  the  salt  islands.  The  number  of 
vessdls  clearing  from  the  several  harbors  of  the 
group  in  1851,  was  878,  registering  36,914 tons; 
while  863  entered,  registering  86,088  tons. 
There  are  9  custom-houses.  The  seat  of 
government  is  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New 
Providence.  There  are  9  Episcopal  churches, 
beside  21  chapels;  a  Presbyterian  church; 
1  Baptist,  and  4  Methodist  chapels.  There  are 
21  public  schools,  attended  oy  1,857  pupils. 
The  popdation  of  the  islands,  in  1852  was 
28,092.  The  most  important  of  them  are  Grand 
Bahama,  Great  and  Littie  Abaco,  Andros  Isl- 
ands, New  Providence,  Eleuthera,  San  Salva- 
dor, Rum  Cay,  Great  Exuma,  Watiing  Island, 
Long  Island,  Crooked  Island,  Atwood^s  Key, 
and  Great  and  Littie  Inagua.  Wrecking  con- 
stitutes an  important  branch  of  industry.  The 
wreckers  are  licensed  by  the  government,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  afifording  assistance  to 
vessels  in  distress,  and  of  saving  life  and  prop- 
erty fh)m  those  that  are  lost.  They  receive  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property  recov- 
ered, as  salvage.  The  amount  of  the  sale  of 
property  so  preserved,  was,  in  1852,  £46,515. 

BAHAB,  Bethab,  or  Yihab,  an  extensive 
province  oi  British  ![ndia,  now  a  part  of  the 
presidency  of  Bengal ;  pop.  about  12,000,000. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Mogul  shah 
Alum  in  1766,  on  condition  of  an  annual  nay- 
ment  of  26  lacs  of  rupees.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Gkmges,  and  produces  much  opium.  Gaya, 
the  birthplace  of  Buddha,  and  the  scene  of  one  of 
Vishnu's  incarnations,  is  in  the  province,  and 
is  visited  by  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The 
present  capital  is  Patoa,  but  there  is  a  city  of 
Bahar,  a  place  of  no  importance  now,  although 
possibly  once  the  capital  of  the  province, 

BAHABI  (the  sea  country),  the  Arabic 
name  of  lower  Egypt,  or  the  region  of  the 
DelteoftheNile. 

BAHAWALPOO&,  a  district  of  the  Pu^jaub, 
so  called  from  Bahawal  Ehan,  an  Afghan  chief, 
who  had  created  an  independent  sovereignty 
here,  of  which  his  son  was  deprived  by  Runjeet 
Singh.    The  town  of  Bahawalpoor  is  on  the 
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river  Satl^  68  ndlea  aonth  of  the  0U7  of 
Modltann. 

RAHTA,  or  Sio  Salyadob,  dtjr  and  aea- 
portof  BrazU,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  beaatifally  sitaated  on  a  strip  of 
land,  which  forms  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Bahia  de  Todos-oe-Santoe,  or  All  Saints' 
Baj,  800  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  lat 
IS""  a,  long  SS'^  81'  W.  It  is  divided  into  2 
parts,  the  upper  (aUa)  and  lower  (jKaaa\ 
The  latter  consists  of  a  narrow,  badlj^  paved, 
filthv  street,  about  4  miles  long,  which  rans 
parallel  to  the  shore.  Here  is  transacted  near- 
ly all  the  business  of  the  place ;  here  are  the  cos- 
tom-honse,  the  pabUc  granary,  the  arsenal  store- 
houses, and  the  ship-yard.  The  upper  town 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet 
above,  and  is  reached  bv  very  steep  and  irreg- 
ular streets.  This  is  the  larger,  more  popu- 
lous, and  finer  portion  of  the  city.  It  is  ancient 
as  well  as  curioua  in  i^pearance,  winding  as  it 
does  irregularly  along  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
It  is  paved,  to  preserve  the  surface  from  the 
eflfocts  of  heavy  rains.  On  an  abrupt  promon- 
toiy  there  is  a  wooded  promenade  (iNUMio^pi^ 
lico)y  overlooking  the  entire  city  and  bay ;  it 
has  a  heavy  iron  railing  at  its  edge.  Here  u  a 
marble  monument  which  commemorates  the 
landing  of  Don  John  YI.  the  first  royal  gover- 
nor of  iBnudL  Bahia  has  many  costly  churches, 
and  numerous  monasteries  and  convents.  It 
has  sIbo  a  medical  school.  The  temperature 
ranges  between  75^  and  65^  F.  The  harbor  is 
one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  America ;  it  is 
defended  by  7forts.  Bahia  exports  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rum.  and  imports  the  relatively 
few  slavers  which  escape  the  vigilance  of 
British  cruisers.  Its  commerce  has  greatly  de- 
clined since  the  revolution  of  1887.  The  value 
of  imports  into  the  province  in  1846,  was 
jei,4«l,648.  Pop.  about  120,000.— The  prov- 
ince of  Bahia  extends  between  lat  9^  20' 
and  W  86'  S.,  and  long.  87''  20'  and  W  60' 
W.;  area  222,168  sq.  miles.  It  is  crossed 
from  N.  to  8.  at  200  miles  from  the  ocean, 
by  a  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  water- 
shed for  the  rivers  nowing  £.  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  those  that  flow  to  the  Bio  SSo  Francisco. 
Branches  of  the  range  traverse  the  province  in 
various  directions.  The  principal  agricultural 
staples  are  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  mandio- 
ca,  rice,  beans,  and  nuuze.  Briudl  wood  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  cedar,  gum  elemi,  oopal,  dragon's 
blood,  Jalap,  ipecacuanha  and  saffron,  are  nar 
tive  products,  and  oranges,  mangoes,  imd  other 
fruits  are  abundant^  and  excellent  This  prov- 
ince is  divided  into  18  districts,  and  has  14 
deputies  in  the  general  assembly,  and  7  sena- 
tors. It  has  also  its  own  provincial  assembly. 
Pop.  about  800,000. 

BAHIA  HONDA  (Span,  deep  bay),  an  an- 
chorage of  Ouba  on  its  north  coast,  60  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Havana.  Many  slaves  are  illicitly 
landed  there. 

BAHR,  JoHAinr  Ohbibtiak  Fkux,  a  German 
philologist,  bom  at  Darmstadt^  June  18, 1798,  ed- 


ucated at  Heidelbeig,  published  in  1888 1  »& 
tory  of  Roman  literature,^*  of  whidi  the  Sd  en- 
larged edition  vppeued  in  1844r-'^  OsjM^ 
2  vols.  He  has  also  written  a  workon  Hend- 
otos  in  4  vols.,  beside  numerous  treatiaes  in 
various  reviews  and  cydopndiaa  He  sdheni 
to  the  symbolical  theory  of  mythology  udeui; 
history. 

BAHRDT,  Kabl  Fbixdsich,  one  of  themm. 
her  of  gifredf  but  irregolar  and  restieas  men, 
bent  on  plans  for  refcNrming  the  world,  whaa 
Germany  produced  in  the  time  of  BonaMia, 
was  bom  m  Bisoho&werda,  Saxony,  in  1711, 
son  of  a  professor  of  theology  at  Laipao,  and 
became  himself  by  turns,  professor  of  theokg 
in  Leipsic,  Erfhrt,  and  Giessen,  preacher  in 
DQrkheim,  teacher  in  Hddeaheim,  professor 
in  Halle,  and  tavern-keeper  near  that  dtj, 
state  prisoner  in  Magdeburg,  and  at  last  teidh 
er  and  tavern-keeper  in  Halle,  everyvbere 
admired  on  account  of  his  talents,  and  db- 
liked  on  account  of  his  bdd  criticisms  nd 
disorderly  life.  He  is  the  author  of  seyod 
works  on  theology  and  pdlitacs,  written  in  a 
critical  spirit,  01  which  the  Briefi  fiber  iit 
Bibel  im  VoUitan  (Letters on  the  Bible  ini 
Popular  Btyle)  deserve  mention,  on  aoooiint  of 
their  astonisUng  temporary  snooess.  He  wis 
the  boldest  German  critic  of  the  Bible  in  the 
last  century,  and  the  most  Mvolona  He  n- 
mained  a  deist,  but  denied  the  immorta£tTaf 
the  souL  He  died  in  1792,  in  a  forlorn  and  ifr 
digent  condition. 

BAHB-EL-ABIAD.    See  Abiad,  El  Bm. 

BAHREIN  ISLAND.    BeeAvii. 

BALE  (Baja),  a  se^rt  town  and  cde- 
brated  watering-plaoe  during  the  hoght  ot 
the  Roman  power,  lying  about  10  nules  re^ 
of  the  modem  citv  of  Naples,  on  the  bay  o( 
the  same  name,  between  the  Locrine  kb 
and  Gape  IkGsenum,  and  oppodte  the  ton 
of  Puteoli.  The  narrow  stnn  of  coast  « 
which  BaiiB  stood  was  covered  with  the  pil- 
aces  and  baths  of  the  Roman  noblei  For 
want  of  room  they  often  built  out  into  iw 
sea,  and  remains  of  submarine  fonndatioDSsn 
stall  visible.  The  leading  attraotioDS  of  Baia 
seem  to  have  been  its  mild  diinate,  its  atoatiOB 
protecting  it  from  the  north  winds,  and  adma- 
ting  the  eastern  breeze^  coming  across  tbeh^t 
its  numerous  hot  springs,  the  generaUj  som 
unroffled  state  of  the  sea,  and  its  deli^ 
scenery.  Julius  Ososar,  Augustas,  -^^!j 
Oaligula,  Nero^  and  Oaraealla,  all  twpf^ 
this  spot  It  retained  its  proqwrity  imtil  w 
invasion  of  Theodoric  the  Goth.  With  the  M 
of  the  empire,  it  ceased  to  be  visited;  its  w 
were  left  to  decay,  uninhabited,  and  ti^ew* 
coast  is  now  a  desert  The  springs,  bo  ksf' 
confined,  have  formed  stagnant  pools,  p^ 
off  unwholesome  ezhalaticxis  in  sonuner.  1^ 
ground  is  strewn  with  ruined  fragme*^  * 
bricks,  marbles,  and  mosaics.  The  onlj}^ 
ings  remaining  are  8  or  4  edifices  of  a  cireaJf 
form,  2  of  which  were,  in  all  probahihty,  ▼«« 
baths.    One  of  them,  however,  stsndlDg  om^  * 
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Bmall  projeotioa  of  the  ahore^  ia  believed  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Yenna.  It  is  of  beauti- 
ful proportiona,  ezteroallj  octagonal,  but  circu* 
lar  witnio,  and  about  90  feet  in  diameter.  The 
whole  coast  has  evidently  undergone  great 
changes  ainoe  the  time  of  tifie  Bomans,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  sunk  several  feet  below  its  ancient 
level. 

BAIABDO,  or  Baibdi,  Ottavio  Ajstigsio,  an 
Italian  antiquary,  bom  about  1690,  died  about 
1765.  He  was  appointed  bj  Charles  in.,  of 
Naples,  to  describe  the  ruins  of  Heroulaneum, 
then  recentljr  exhumed.  Baiardo  was  so  long  in 
writing  the  mtroduotion,  that  the  king  took  the 
work  away,  and  intrusted  it  to  a  committee  of 
savans. 

BAIASl  Batas,  BTAsa^  a  town  of  Syria,  65 
mOes  W.  N.  W.  of  Aleppo,  situated  where  a 
small  river  (probably  the  ancient  Issus)  enters 
the  gulf  of  Iskanderoon.  It  has  a  harbor  for 
small  craft.  Near  it,  on  l^e  norUi,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  Issus,  and  14  miles  south- 
ward is  the  place  where  was  fought  the  second 
iamons  battle  in  which  Darius  was  defeated  by 
Alexander  the  Great 

BAIGORRY,  a  valley  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Fyr^^es.  It  contains  copper  mines 
which  were  worked  for  many  years,  but 
were  given  up  about  the  middle  oi  the  18th 
century.  It  is  drained  by  the  Nive,  and  en- 
doees  several  villages,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  SL  £tienne-de-Baigorry. 

BAIKAL,  a  great  lake  in  the  government  of 
Irkootsk,  in  Siberia,  situated  between  lat.  51*^ 
20'  and  SS®  80'  N.,  and  long.  108°  and  110°  E. 
It  is  crescent-shaped,  866  miles  in  length  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  from  20  to  58  miles  in 
breadth ;  height  above  the  sea-level,  1,419  feet. 
The  upper  Angara,  Selenga,  Baigoozeen,  and 
other  Lurge  streams,  discharge  their  waters  into 
it,  while  its  only  outlet,  the  lower  Angara,  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  removid  of  an  equal 
volume  with  that  received.  The  depth  of  the 
lake  varies  from  22  to  upward  of  800  fathoms. 
It  18  surrounded  by  the  fiaikalean  mountains,  a 
spur  of  the  Altai  range.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
route  of  the  trade  between  Ohina  and  Russia, 
and  from  Nov.  to  May  is  traversed  on  the  ice. 
Steam  vesseb  were  introduced  in  1844.  The 
seal  and  sturgeon  fishery  is  valuable,  and  her- 
rings are  also  taken  in  great  numbers.  The 
islimd  of  Olkhon,  near  the  north  ooi^st,  is  82 
miles  long. 

BAIKALEAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  mass  of 
mountains  in  Siberia,  extending  in  8  great  ranges 
eastward  from  the  Egtag  Altiu,  and  having  Lake 
Baikal,  the  largest  of  mountain  lakes,  embedded 
in  their  centre.  They  rise  with  a  steep  ascent 
in  broken  and  fantastic  peaks  from  the  shore  of 
this  lake,  and  also  have  a  precipitous  continua- 
tion beneath  its  sarfsoe.  Not  less  than  160  rivers 
flow  from  their  sides  into  the  lake,  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  only  by  the  lower  Angara. 
This  river  breaks  through  the  surrounding  wall 
of  mountains^  and  flowing  northward,  becomes 
a  principal  tributary  of  the  TeneseL    Many 


parts  of  the  Baikalean  mountains  indicate  vol- 
canic agency.  Volcanic  rocks  and  thermal 
springs  abound,  and  the  more  regular  of  the 
geologic  strata  show  violent  contortion,  and  up- 
heaval ;  earthquakes,  too,  are  frequent  through- 
out  the  neighboring  country.  The  mineral 
riches  of  these  mountains  are  considerable,  em* 
bracing  beside  gold  and  silver,  such  gems  as  Hie 
camelian,  onyx,  and  amethyst. 

BAIL  (law  Pr.  baiUer,  to  deliver).  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  woid  is  delivery,  and  in 
law  it  is  used  to  signify  the  delivery  of  the  per- 
son out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  or  other  offi- 
cer after  arrest  into  the  custody  of  one  or  more 
sureties,  who  undertake  to  be  responsible  for 
the  appearance  of  the  party  thus  delivered  when 
final  judgment  shall  nave  been  rendered,  and 
process  shall  have  issued  thereon  to  take  the 
body  of  the  defendant  in  satisfaction.  The 
same  term  was  also  used  to  designate  the 
sureties  themselveB.  and  this  came  to  be  its 
most  common  signiflcation.  The  proceeding  by 
which  this  delivery  was  effected  was  in  form  by 
an  instrument  called  a  bailpiece  signed  b  v  the 
sureties,  expressing  that  the  defendant  is  deliv- 
ered to  bail  on  the  taking  of  his  body  to  I.  S., 
&o.,  which  bailpiece  being  filed  in  court,  the 
party  arrested  was  thereupon  dischatged,  or,  as 
was  commonly  said,  was  left  at  laige ;  but  in 
hct  it  was  only  a  transfer  of  the  custody  from 
the  sheriff  to  the  bail,  who  might  at  any  time 
take  him  and  recommit  him  to  £e  charge  of  the 
sheriff  and  this  was  an  exoneration  from  all  li- 
ability, if  done  at  any  time  before  the  return 
of  an  execution  against  the  person  of  the  de- 
fendant. In  criminal  actions  the  form  of 
giving  bail  is  by  what  is  called  a  recognizance, 
which  is  an  instrument  similar  to  a  bond,  exe- 
cuted by  the  party,  together  with  his  sureties, 
by  which  they  bind  themselves,  under  a  certain 
penalty,  for  the  appearance  of  defendant  at  court 
when  required.  By  the  English  law,  in  all  ac- 
tions civil  or  criminal,  the  defendant  was  enti- 
tled to  be  bailed,  except  in  cases  of  felony,  that 
is,  crimes  punishable  capitally.  All  civil  actions 
were  said  to  bebailable,Dy  which  was  meant  that 
the  party  arrested  was  entitled  to  be  discharged 
upon  ^ving  baiL  It  will  also  be  understood 
l£at  arrest  was  allowed  in  all  civil  actions,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  excepted  oases,  as  in  an  action 
upon  a  jud^ent  recovered  in  a  case  in  which 
bail  had  been  given. — ^The  amount  for  which  bail 
was  given  was,  in  actions  for  a  liquidated  indebt- 
edness, the  whole  sum  claimed ;  in  actions  fbr 
unliquidated  damages,  the  amount  was  regulated 
by  an  order  of  a  judge. — ^By  various  meliorating 
provisions  in  this  country,  arrest  in  dvil  actions 
upon  contract  is  abolished  in  most  of  the  states, 
except  when  there  is  acharge  of  flraud  in  contract* 
ing  tne  debt  or  in  evading  payment.  In  actions 
for  tort,  that  is  where  a  wrongful  act  is  alleged, 
and  damages  claimed  by  reason  thereof  arrest 
is  stUl  allowed,  the  amount  for  which  bail  shall 
be  required  bemg  fixed  by  an  order  of  a  judge. 
In  very  many  a^ons  on  contract,  also,  bail  is 
still  exacted  upon  allegations  of  frand,  which 
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orediton  are  too  ready  to  make. — The  term 
bailable  action  ia  now  naed  to  siffnify  an  action 
in  which  a  party  may  be  arrested  and  compelled 
to  give  bail,  whereas  formerly,  as  has  beian  al- 
ready explained,  it  designated  an  action  in  which 
a  party  was  entitled  to  be  disd&arged  from  arrest 
on  giving  baal.--By  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  (8th  amendment),  by  the  bill  of  rights  in- 
corporated in  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  by  the  constitation  or  laws  of  the 
states  generally,  it  is  provided  that  ezoessiye 
bail  shall  not  be  required.  This  is  areenactment 
of  the  English  statate,  1  William  and  Mary, 
and  relates  to  criminal  proceedings.  Yarioos 
provisions  have  been  maae  in  the  several  states 
and  by  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  goard  per- 
sonal libertv,  whereby,  in  all  cases,  except  npon 
a  charge  of  a  crime  punishable  by  death,  the 
prisoner  is  entitied  to  belettobul;  and  any 
person  unlawfully  held  in  custody  can  be  brought 
up  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  discharged 
upon  such  terms  as  he  is  entitied  to. 

BAILET,  Gahalixl,  an  American  journalist 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  ^  National  Era,'^ 
a  newspaper  published  in  Washington,  D.  0., 
was  bom  at  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  Dec  8, 
1807.  At  0  years  of  age  he  removed*  with  his 
parents  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  medi- 
cine, and  received  his  medical  degree  in  1828. 
After  making  a  brief  visit  to  China  in  the  capa- 
city of  physician  to  a  ship,  he  began  his  career 
as  an  editor,  in  Baltimore,  in  conducting  the 
"Methodist  Protestant."  In  1881  he  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  and  was  there  appointed  physician 
to  the  cholera  hospital  during  the  raging  of  that 
pestilence.  The  expulsion  of  some  of  the  stu- 
dents from  Lane  seminary  on  account  of  their 
anti-slavery  sentiments  and  e£Ebrts,  first  prompt- 
ed him  to  reflection  upon  daverv,  and  to  politi- 
cal action  against  it  In  1886,  he  joined  James 
G.  Bimey  in  conducting  the  first  anti-slavery 
newspaper  in  the  west^  tiie  "  Cincinnati  Philan- 
thropist.'* During  thia  year,  their  printing  es- 
tablishment was  twice,  once  at  midnight  and 
once  in  midday,  assailed  by  a  mob,  the  press 
thrown  into  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  books  and 
papers  made  a  bonfire  of.  Dr.  Bailey  was  the 
corresponding  secretair  of  the  anti-sUvery 
sociely  of  Ohio,  and,  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Bimey  in  1887.  sole  editor  of  the  "  Philan- 
thropist" Under  tne  banner  of  Mr.  Bimey.  the 
liberty  party,  in  which  Dr.  Bailey  was  apnnd- 
pal  leader,  entered  the  preddential  canvass  for 
the  first  time  in  1840.  The  next  year  his  print- 
ing-press was  again  destroyed  by  a  mob,  which 
was  dispersed  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
He  continued  the  publication  of  his  paper  in 
Cincinnati  till  after  the  next  presidential  cam- 
paign. He  was  selected  for  the  editor  of  a  new 
anti-slavery  paper,  to  be  started  at  Washington 
under  the  audioes  and  patronage  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  anti-slavery  society,  and  the 
^^  Philanthropist"  became  merged  in  the 
*^  National  Era,"  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared at  Washington,  Jan.  1, 1847.  As  this 
paper  did  not  pay  its  expenses  during  the  first 


year,  the  society  which  supplied  the  foods  de- 
termined to  stop  it  Dr.  mley,  however,  pur- 
chased it  from  the  society,  and  became  its  eoie 
editor  and  proprietor.  In  1848,  he  had  his  lot 
conflict  with  popular  violence,  yrh&k  a  mob&r 
8  days  benesed  nis  office.  The  ^  £n"  hasbea 
an  influential  organ  of  the  anti-sIaTery  poli^ 
party,  the  name  of  which  changed  more  thio 
once,  till  in  the  election  of  1866,  it  va 
merged  in  the  new  republican  part^.  Tiiis 
paper  has  also  had  a  mgh  literuy  dunder, 
and  many  literary  works  have  been  republished 
from  its  columns.  The  most  remarkaUe  of 
them  ia  the  famous  ^Unde  Tom's  O^in^rf 
Mrs.  Stowe,  which  began  to  appear  in  the  "£n- 
in  June,  1851. 

BAILEY,  Jacob  WHmcAir,  profnsor  of  cben* 
istry,  botany,  and  mineralo^  in  the  U.  S.  mil- 
itary academy  at  West  Point,  an  emiDeni 
microsoopist  and  algologistLwas  bom  April 
99, 1811,  in  the  town  of  Ward,  Mass,  died 
Feb.  87,  1867.  In  early  life  he  ranoredto 
Providence,  B.  L,  where  he  received  a  oodh 
mon  school  education.  On  a  vi&t  of  tiie  feft 
Point  cadets  to  that  city,  he  fonned  bd  a^ 
quaintance  with  some  of  the  ofScers,  whidi 
resulted  in  his  seeking  and  obtainhig  admisBa 
to  the  military  academy,  at  which  he  gradotf- 
ed  July,  1882.  He  was  appointed  lieot^iat 
in  the  artillery,  and  passed  the  next  6  years  it 
several  military  stations  in  Yiraiiua  and  CfltK 
Una.  Scientific  tastes,  wMch  had  manife^ 
tiiemselves  in  early  youth,  rendered  militirj 
pursuits  comparatively  unattractire;  audit 
1839  he  entered  npon  tiie  more  oongenial  dnw 
of  the  professorship  to  which  he  had  bas 
elected,  nrst  as  assistant  and  soon  after  as  prin- 
cipal professor.  He  was  on  board  the  fteamer 
Henry  day  when  it  took  ^re  on  the  fiodtf 
in  1862,  where  his  wife  and  only  danghterper- 
ished.  He  had,  previously,  symptoms  of  p 
monary  disease,  and  his  exertions  and  expo^ 
on  that  occasion  induced  their  rapid  dw 
ment,  terminatinff  in  his  death.  As  a  dk 
he  was  exceedingly  modest,  unobtrosiTe,  ^ 
tie,  genial,  truthful,  and  univereallj  bj^ 
ed.  He  performed  the  proper  duties  of  his  ofl» 
with  great  faithMness  and  ability ;  and  hspn^ 
Mied  papers  show  numerous  improTcaieie 
in  diemical  processes  and  appantos.  His^ 
claim  for  scientific  distinction,  howeTer,re^ 
upon  his  investigations  with  the  niicwwp^ 
and  his  acquirements  in  those  branches^  vk 
any  and  zoology  which  can  be  illnatrated  »J 
by  it  ffis  earliest  obeervations  are  arij^ 
have  been  made  with  globules  of  ^.!^ 
by  himseli^  in  the  manufiwtnre  of  rm» 
was  very  skilfU.  He  early  began  the  pB«w 
of  recording  his  observations,  leaving  w^-^ 
to  mere  recollection,  and  having  al«« « 
hand  permanent  data  for  his  anhseqn^t  F 
pers ;  and  his  great  skill  with  the  pencil  j* 
dered  him  independent  of  artists,  cnablajf  ^ 
to  give  accurate  delineations  of  eTeiy"^ 
His  volume  of  "Microscopic  Sketdies  ^ 
tains  about  8,000  original  figures.  BiseaB^ 
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doorded  obsenrations  date  back  to  1888,  and 
elated  mostly  to  the  oommon  vegetable  and 
nimal  tissaes.  In  1889,  while  examining  some 
qnatio  plants,  hia  attention  waa  arrested  bj  a 
orious  object  which  he  did  not  t^en  nnderstaDd. 
t  was  one  of  the  diatomaoeons  plants,  and 
ave  a  new  torn  to  his  investigations,  leading 
im  to  devote  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the 
linnte  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  at 
hat  time  all  indnded  under  the  general  term, 
ifasoria,  and,  as  a  kindred  branch,  to  the 
rhole  family  of  algeo.  Stagnant  waters,  fossil 
leposits,  mnd,  guano,  and  whatever  other 
onrces  afforded  specimens,  were  collected  and 
crutinized.  Among  the  jprindpid  sabjects  of 
lis  research  w^re  the  fossil  deposits  of  Rich- 
aond  and  Petersburg  in  Virginia,  tiie  rice 
[elds  of  the  south,  the  dredgings  of  the  coast 
orvey,  and  of  the  line  of  sounmngs  across  the 
iutlantic,  made  by  lieut  Berryman  in  refer- 
nee  to  the  laymg  of  the  telegraphic  cable.  A 
irge  proportion  of  his  observations  must  be 
egarded  as  original,  inaonuch  as  he  was  en- 
Lrely  destitute  of  works  on  the  subject,  had 
lo  predecessor  in  the  country,  and  for  many 
ears  no  collaborator.  But  gradually  he  ch- 
ained illustrative  works  from  abroad;  and  the 
ruth  and  beauty  of  his  observations  not  only 
ttraoted  others  into  the  field,  but  procured 
lim  the  correspondence  and  verifications  of  all 
he  principal  microscopists  and  algologists  of 
he  old  world. — ^His  ^^HicroscopicafOoUection'* 
3  a  wonderful  monument  to  his  industry  and 
cience.  Hore  than  8,000  objects,  fixed  upon 
lldes,  are  catalogued  and  marked  in  such  a 
lanner  that  each  one  can  be  readily  found; 
nd  as  they  are  objects  either  described  by 
iimsel^  or  received  directly  from  other  de- 
cribers,  they  must  always  possess  the  highest 
nthority.  His  collection  of  al^  is  equally 
omplete  and  authentic,  consisting  of  about 
,500  specimens,  systematically  arranged  in 
portfolios.  These  collections,  together  with 
U  his  books  on  botany  and  microscopy,  his 
ketches,  scientific  correspondence,  and  a  laige 
tore  of  rough  material  from  the  localities  be 
lad  studied,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Boston  so- 
iety  of  natural  history,  where  they  are  now 
[eposited,  and  may  at  any  time  be  consuited 
y  any  one  pursuing  similiELr  studies.  Among 
lis  important  contributions  to  science  must  be 
eckoned  his  improvements  of  the  microscope 
t»elf.  He  made  ingenious  modifications  in  the 
lovements  and  mountings  of  the  instrument, 
nd  to  his  experience,  science,  and  encourage- 
lent,  couplea  with  the  genius  and  mechanical 
kill  of  Spencer,  are  we  mdebted  for  the  moat 
owerful  instruments,  in  many  respects,  which 
ave  yet  been  made ;  and  his  defence  of  them 
gainst  the  detractions  of  some  foreign  writers 
ttests  his  complete  command  of  the  whole 
ibject.  The  most  delicate  test  objects  now 
nown  were  discovered  and  introduced  by  him. 
^e  of  his  last  undertakings  was  to  construct 
a  indicator,  or  card,  by  which  to  mark  the 
osition  of  an  object  on  the  slide  so  that  it 


might  be  found  again  with  certainty.  After 
many  trials  in  perfecting  its  measurements  and 
adjustments,  he  succeeded  to  his  satisfaction. 
He  early  began  to  publish  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations. His  published  papers  are  more 
than  60  in  number,  most  of  tnem  very  brief 
but  always  clearly  establishing  some  definite 
point— «ome  new  contribution  to  sdence.  Thev 
are  found  in  Silliman^s  *^  Journal  of  Science,''* 
in  the  ^  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Ge- 
ologists and  Naturalists."  in  the  "  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  and  in  llie  vari- 
ous state  geological  surveys.  Among  tiie  more 
important  were:  An  account  of  an  excursion  to 
Mount  Eatahdin^  in  Maine,  in  1887 ;  a  series 
of  papers  on  *'  Infusoria  of  the  famOv  Bacil- 
lariiB,''  afterward  embodied  in  a  single  paper 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Ge- 
ologists and  Naturalists"  (1848);  fOso,  in  the 
same  volume,  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
the  identification  of  the  chalk  period  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  America,  by  the  polytha- 
lamia  found  in  the  sands  and  rocks  of  these 
several  ^re^ons ;  his  researches  on  the  crystals 
found  in  the  tissues  of  plants;  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  ve^table  nature  of  anthracite  coal 
by  the  exhibition  of  vegetable  ducts;  descrip- 
tions of  algiB  and  their  localities ;  observations 
on  a  new  and  exceedin^y  variable  animalcule 
(pamphag^  mutdbilis) ;  examinations  of  sound- 
ings made  by  the  coast  survey,  in  which  he  in- 
dicated the  possibility  of  determining,  in  many 
instances,  a  ship's  place  in  fogs  or  darkness, 
by  the  objects  brought  up  on  the  lead ;  notices 
of  books ;  and  finaiuy  his  extended  catslogues 
of  infusoria,  fossil  and  recent,  with  descrip- 
tions and  figures^  exquisitely  drawn  by  himself 
in  the  ^*  Smithsonian  Oontributions  to  Knowl- 
edge." Prof.  Bailey  is  entitied  to  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  microscopical  resei^oh  in 
America,  and  his  descriptions  and  collections 
must  ever  constitute  the  basis  for  all  future  in- 
vestigations in  the  departments  he  specially  ex- 
plore. He  must  be  ranked  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished microscopists  and  algologists  of  Eu- 
rope. He  was  honored  with  membership  by 
numerous  learned  sodeties,  and  was  the  presi- 
dent elect  for  the  session  of  the  American  associ- 
ation for  the  advancement  of  science  in  1857. 

BAILEY,  or  Bailt,  Nathan,  an  English 
lexicographer  and  a  schoolmaster  at  Stepney, 
near  London,  died  in  1742.  His  most  import- 
ant publication  was  an  etymological  English 
dictionary,  which  became  the  basis  of  Dr.  John- 
son's fiunous  work.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
a  Dietionarium  Ihmesticum^  and  of  several 
school  books. 

BAILEY,  PBiup  Jamxs,  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  Nottineham,  April  22. 1816.  He  was 
chiefiy  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
town,  but  studied  for  a  time  in  the  universify 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  wrote  a  successfhl  prize 
poem  upon  the  theme  *'  Oreative  Imagination." 
On  leavmg  Gks^w,  in  1888,  he  chose  the  legal 
profession,  studied  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor, 
and  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  waa  called  to  the  bar 
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in  1840.  He  was  a  reliiotant  atndent  of  hw, 
and  found  more  congenial  occupation  in  tlie 
immense  library  of  the  British  mnseom,  where 
he  abandoned  himself  to  a  moltifurioas  coarse 
of  reading.  His  first  and  most  remarkable 
poem  ^^Festos,"  appeared  in  1839,  and  its  de*- 
recta  and  merits  alike  gained  for  it  immediate 
and  wide  snccesa.  Its  sabject  was  the  highest 
questions  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and  it 
abounded  in  bold  and  (Rowing  passages.  Tet^ 
unlike  the  "Faust*'  of  Goethe,  which  doubtless 
suggested  "Festus,**  its  art  was  chaotic ;  it  was 
wOdly  extravagant,  and  often  as  unintelligible 
as  it  was  fervent ;  and  its  few  finely  imaginative 
utterances  have  not  been  able  to  retain  for  the 
work  its  first  popularity.  His  later  and  shorter 
poems,  the  "Angel  World,'*  and  the  "Mystic," 
Lave  Doth  fewer  beauties  and  leas  prominent 
defects.  Mr.  Bailey,  after  having  visited  many 
of  the  towns  of  England,  has  resumed  his  resi- 
dence in  Nottin^^iam,  where,  until  recently,  he 
gave  occasional  asnstanoe  to  his  father  in  the 
management  of  a  joumaL 

BATTiEY,  Samttxl,  a  distinguished  writer  on 
moral  and  metaphysical  philoeophv,  politics,  and 
political  economy,  was  Dom  in  Sheffield,  York- 
shire, £ng.,  in  Mardi,  1767.  Hereceivedhisearly 
education  at  the  principal  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  while  very  yonngmanifested  a  surpris- 
ing taste  for  logical  inquiry  and  philosophical  re- 
flection. After  spending  a  few  years  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  he  published  anonymously 
hisfirstwork,  ^'Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Pu1>- 
lication  of  Opinions^'  (Lend.  1820),  which  caused 
a  great  sensation,  fi!om  the  startling  novelty  of  its 
ideas^  and  its  profound  and  refined  erudition.  In 
1829  he  published  another  work,  ^Essays  on  the 
Parsuit  of  Truth,"  &0.,  which  was  a  continuation 
of  his  first  work.  He  then  announced  himself  as 
the  author,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  several 
literary  and  philosophical  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered  a  num- 
ber of  discourses  on  various  subjects,  of  which  he 
published  a  selection  in  1852.  Between  this,  the 
date  of  his  last,  and  1820,  the  date  of  his  first  pub* 
lication,  several  valuable  works  issued  from  hia 
pen  on  various  topics  of  philosophy  and  political 
economy,  of  whicn  the  following  are  among  the 
most  important:    "A  Review  of  Bwkeley's 

?3iahop  of  Oloyne)  Theory  of  Vision;"  "The 
heory  of  Reasoning;"  "  A  Critical  Dissertation 
on  the  Nature,  Measures,  and  Causes  of  Value." 
*-For  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Bailey  has  led  a  life 
of  comparative  ease  and  retirement,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  neighborhood  of  Sheffield. 

BAILEY,  Thomas,  the  father  of  the  author 
of  "Festus,"  bom  in  1786,  died  Oct.  23, 1866, 
at  Old  Bassford,  Notts,  was  himself  a  man  of 
strong  literary  aspirations,  and  wrote  '^  Advent 
of  Charity,"  and  several  other  poems.  He  is 
the  author  of  "  The  Annals  of  Nottinghamshire," 
and  of  the  "  Records  of  Longevity,"  which  hitter 
work  appeared  shortiy  before  his  death.  He 
rose  from  the  position  of  a  poor  mechanic  by 
his  manly  exertions,  to  a  station  which  com- 
manded tiie  respect  of  the  community  in  idiich 


he  lived.  In  1830  he  was  a  eandidite  for  m^ 
liament  in  his  district,  in  oppoaUoQ  to  t^ 
whi^  but  was  defeated.  In  the  latter  partof 
his  fife,  he  was  for  about  10  years  propristorof 
tiie  "  Nottingham  Meroory." 

BAILIFF  (Ft.  baiU^,  Lat  Mim\  a  posoB 
to  whom  some  aath(»it^  or  charge  is  ems^ 
ted.  ThetermasusedbytheNormaiOideag- 
natedthe  chief  ma^stratesofcoontieBorflhin^ 
and  bailiwick  is  stUl  retained  immtBudothff 
judicial  proceedings  as  defining  the  extait  of 
jurisdiction  within  which  the  prooosB  11147  be 
executed,  usually  the  same  as  ooimty.  Itcme 
into  ^neral  use  as  a  dedgnationof  anyjnW 
or  ministerial  office  performed  aa  a  depi^  of  1 
local  magistrate ;  but  as  the  judidal  imim 
of  sherifs  and  lords  having  private  jnrisdictitt 
declined,  bailiffs  were  known  as  the  minisiaai 
deputies  of  sheriffik  The  term  bound-bulifffTiil' 
garixed  into  bum-bailiff  X  istbenameof  asheriS]^ 
officer  who  has  given  sureties  to  theaheiiff  foilas 
official  conduct.  The  term  bailiff  was  ako  ap- 
plied in  England  to  magistratea  of  certain  tofu, 
keepers  of  casties,  &c.,  and  is  still  used  to  wu 
extent  in  one  or  other  of  these  seosea^  bat  more 
commonly  expresses  stewards  Qruestsof  I0HS 
or  other  large  land  proprietors.  SitheUmtti 
States  it  is  sometimes,  but  rarclj,iuedibri 
sheriff's  deputy  or  constable,  and  is  occaaoiuBj 
met  with  as  a  legal  deagnation  ai  vntf^ 
liable  to  account  for  the  rents  or  profiiBof 
property  intrusted  to  him.  In  8oot«ilftw» 
synonymous  term,  baHie,  is  applied  to  amioir 
terial  officer  to  whom  writs  are  directed  It» 
also  used  to  designate  a  dty  jxaff^txiksn^ 
to  an  alderman  in  England. 

BAILIWICK,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  haS^ 
from  laUie  and  ioiek  (wcui),  a  town  or  yiQa^ 

BAILLET,  ADRirar,  a  learned  French  wiita; 
bom  June  18, 1649,  at  Neuville,  a  village  utf 
Beauv^  in  Picardy,  died  Jan.  21, 1706.  a 
was  first  a  teacher  and  then  a  priest^  Mm- 
doned  these  pursuits  for  study  and  composo^ 
80  absorbed  was  he  in  intellectaal  ponaits,  tbs 
he  passed  days  often  in  undress,  with  teii 
single  meal,  and  the  smallest  amount  of  w^ 
His  first  publication  was  entitied  "  Jndg^ 
<tf  the  Learned  upon  the  Prin<apal  ^orb^ 
Authors,"  a  book  of  criticism  whidi  m^ 
better  rules  than  it  mustrated.  He  also  |N^ 
duced  a  book  cm  "Devotion  to  theHdy >«; 
gin,"  the  lives  of  tJie  Saints,  which  ezteDdedts 
I  volumes,  and  a  lifeof  X>escarteB. 

BAILLEUL,  a  town  in  France,  departo* 
JN"ord,  near  the  Belgian  frontier;  I»P^ 
9,828.  Its  manufactures  embrace  lace,  vm 
linen,  perfumes^  soft  soap,8nu^  crockery,»op 
tery.    BaUleul  cheese  is  noted  all  over  m^ 

BAHJJAGE,  (territoiy  of  a  bailiff),  t^ 
term  equivalent  to  bailiwick  in  Engiiffl-_^ 
Switzerland  the  term  was  «PPli®^  *^*^?*!l 
ritories  which  were  subject  to  some  <»  j**^ 
tons,  and  governed  by  bailiff  i^pointed  tsj^ 
responsible  only  to  the  cantons.  Thtfe  wfl» 
baiiliages  andentiy  formed  part  of  the)ulaDe» 
Their  names  were  Hendilsio,  Balenu^  Loeant^ 
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iQgano,  Yal-Maggia,  BeDinzona^  l^Tiera,  and 
^al-Breuna.  Most  of  these  were  ceded  to  the 
wiss  cantons  in  1612  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  in 
ratitnde  for  Swiss  aid  in  recovering  the  dnchy 
f  Milan  from  the  troops  of  the  f^nch  king, 
louis  Xn.  In  1802,  they  were  formed  into  the 
anton  of  Tessin,  by  Bonaparte,  which  ar- 
ingement  was  confirmed  by  the  le^timate 
}yereigns  of  Europe  in  1814,  and  by  the  Hel- 
etio  diet. 

BATTJilE,  JoANNiu.  English  dramatic  poet, 
om  in  LanarkshirS,  Scotland,  in  1762,  died  at 
[ampstead,  near  London,  Feb.  28, 1851.  Herfsir 
ier,aconntry  clergyman,  who  afterward  became 
ivinity  professor  in  Glasgow  university,  gave 
er  a  sound  education.  When  her  brotner, 
»r.  Matthew  BaiUie,  the  celebrated  physician, 
3inmenoed  practice,  she  and  her  sister,  Agnes, 
\bo  removed  to  London.  A  bequest  from  Dr. 
iTilliam  Hunter,  her  maternal  uncle,  made  the 
stars  moderately  independent,  and  they  took 
p  their  residence  at  Hampstead,  where  they 
ontinned  for  over  60  years.  In  1708,  at  the 
^  of  86,  she  published  tiie  1st  volume  of  plays 
a  the  passions,  and  successive  volumes  ap- 
eared  in  1802, 1811,  and  1836.  A  volume  of 
liscellaneous  plays  appeared  in  1804 ;  it  con- 
lined  a  Highland  tragedy  called  the  ^^  Family 
•egend,'^  which  Scott  (who  made  her  acquiunt- 
Qce  in  1806)  had  represented  at  the  Edin- 
ai^h  theatre  early  in  1810,  with  the  aid  of  a 
rologae  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  an  epilogue 
f  himself  It  ran  for  14  nights  (with  the  aa- 
stance  of  splendid  costumes,  oeautifbl  scenery, 
id  excellent  acting),  but  was  less  successM 
hen  produced  in  London  in  1816.  **De 
[ontfort ''  ran  for  11  nights  at  Oovent  Garden 
leatre,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble  playing 
leleadmi^  parte.  At  a  later  period  Kean  pro- 
aced  this  play,  but  it  failed.  Her  plavs, 
Henriquez,''  and  ^*  The  Separation,*'  were  aJso 
ronght  out  in  London.  Miss  Bullie  also  wrote 
plays,  published  separately,  called  <^Tho 
[artyr,"  and  **  The  Bride."  Sir  Walter  Scott  de- 
lared  that  her  merit  as  a  dramatist  was  so  great 
3  to  prevent  all  attempts  at  competition  on 
is  part.  Lord  Byron  said  *^  Women  (saving 
oanna  Baillie)  cannot  write  tragedy;  they 
ave  not  seen  enough,  nor  felt  enough  of  lifb 
)rit."  Yet  her  dramas  met  partial  and  tern* 
orary  success  on  the  stage.  Her  plays  were 
lore  poetical  than  dramatic,  and  the  under 
lots  generally  weak  and  light.  Her  delineation 
ad  development  of  character  were  neither 
>rcible  nor  artisticaL  Beside  ballads,  furtive 
ieces,  occasional  poems,  and  songs  (many  of 
lem  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  humorous), 
[iss  Baillie  published  metrical  legends  of  ex- 
ited characters,  and  a  prose  dissertation,  of 
)me  length,  called  "A  view  of  the  General 
'enor  of  the  New  Testament,  regarding  the 
fature  and  Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ."  Miss 
taillie,  who  was  89  when  she  died,  literally 
new  2  generations  of  authors  in  London.  She 
ras  greatiy  esteemed,  and  retained  her  intel- 
ictual  fiEusulties  to  the  last.  Her  poetical  works, 


in  one  large  8vo  volume,  were  finally  collected 
and  published  in  1850. 

BAILLIE,  Matthbw,  bom  Oct.  27, 1761,  at 
the  manse  of  Shotts,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
died  in  London,  Sept.  28, 1828.  He  was  son  of 
Dr.  Baillie,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow;  elder  brotiier  of  Joanna 
Biollie,  the  poetess;  and  nephew  of  William 
and  John  Hunter,  the  eminent  anatomists. 
Having  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
Glasgow,  he  was  sent  to  London  in  1779,  under 
the  care  of  Dr. William  Hunter,  to  whom,  2  years 
after,  he  became  assistant  and  demonstrator, 
visiting  Oxford  during  the  terms.  In  1788,  on 
the  death  of  his  unde  (who  bequeathed  him  his 
anatomical  theatre  and  the  use  of  his  museum 
for  thirty  years),  Mr.  Baillie  commenced  giv- 
ing lectures  in  coi^unction  with  Mr.  Orulkshank, 
the  anatomist.  In  1789,  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  Oxford,  and  immediately  after  was 
made  member  of  the  college  of  physicans  in 
London.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Miss 
Denman,  sister  of  the  late  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land. Tlie  increase  of  his  practice  as  a  physi- 
cian, particularly  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Pit- 
cairn,  compelled  him  to  resign  his  position  as  a 
lecturer  in  1799.  Soon  after,  he  was  called  in 
to  join  in  consultation  on  the  illness  of  GkK>rge 
m.,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  physicians 
in  ordinary,  and  offered  to  make  him  a  baronet. 
From  that  time  to  the  death  <xf  the  king,  Dr. 
Baillie  was  principal  director  of  the  royal  treat- 
ment By  the  time  he  was  40,  his  income  was 
immense,-^^amed,  however,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
leisure,  ease,  and  repose.  In  one  year,  during 
which  he  said  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  take 
a  regular  meal,  he  received  £10,000  in  fees. 
Early  in  1828  he  was  compelled,  by  illness,  to 
retire  into  the  country,  and  died  at  his  estate 
(Duntisboume  house,  Oirenoestor,  Gloucester- 
shire) in  the  following  S^tember.  His  skill 
as  an  anatomist,  his  accuracy  in  diagnosis,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  action  of 
medicines,  combined  to  make  him  a  great 
physician.  His  published  works  on  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  nnman  body,  with  illustrative 
engravings,  rank  very  high,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  French,  German,  and  Italian.  He 
bequeathed  his  medical  library  and  his  valuable 
collection  of  anatomical  preparations  to  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  with  £600  to  keep  it  in  a 
gerfS^t  state  of  preservation.  The  pressure  of 
is  great  practice  sometimes  rendered  him  irri- 
teble,  but  after  he  ceased  to  visit  out-door 
patients  his  temper  greatiy  improved.  In  stat- 
ure he  was  below  the  middle  size.  He  never 
lost  his  Scotoh  dialect  His  character  as  a 
physician  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  he 
used  to  say  to  his  own  family :  **  I  know  bettor 
tiian  others,  perhaps,  from  my  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  how  to  discover  a  disease ;  but  when 
I  have  done  so,  I  do  not  know  better  how  to 
cure  it." 

BAILLIE,  BoBEBT,  a  Scotoh  historian  and 
theologian,  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1699,  died  in 
1662.    He  held  several  ofiices  of  importance, 
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and  in  1641  protested,  at  London,  in  the  name 
of  the  Scotch  lords,  against  the  clianges  intro- 
dnoed  by  Archbishop  Laud  into  the  Scotch 
chnrch.  He  afterward  re^esented  the  Scotch 
church  at  the  synod  of  Westminster,  and,  in 
1649,  complimented  Oharles  11.  at  La  Haye  in 
the  name  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy. 
BuUie  was  vened  in  12  or  18  languages, 
including  the  Hebrew,  Ohaldee,  Samaritan. 
Cbptio,  Syriao,  Arabic,  dec  He  wrote  seyeral 
works  in  Latin  and  English. 

BAILLOT,  PixBBB  Mabib  FnAvgois  dk  Salbb, 
a  celebrated  French  violinist,  bom  in  1771,  at 
Passy,  near  Paris,  died  in  that  metropolis,  Sept. 
15, 1842.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  conserva- 
tory:  travelled  in  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  England,  and  was  considered  without  a 
rivaL  His  style  was  severely  dassioal,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  introduced  by  PaganinL 

SATTiLY,  Jean  Stlvain,  a  French  astrono- 
mer, statesman,  and  histonan,  bom  at  Paris, 
Sept  15,  1786,  guillotined  Nov.  12,  1708. 
Leaving  the  art  of  painting,  to  which  he  was 
educated,  he  pursued  poetry  and  belles-lettres, 
until  his  aoquiuntanoe  withLaOaille,  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  astronomy,  and  calculat- 
ed the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1759.  In  1768,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  academy  of  sdences,  and 
soon  after  published  a  reduction  of  observations 
on  the  zooiacal  stars,  made  by  his  Mend  La 
Caille,  then  deceased.  He  oomneted  with  the 
immortal  Lagrange  for  the  academy's  prize  in 
1764,  on  the  theory  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  His 
treatise  on  that  suliject^  published  in  1766,  also 
contuns  a  history  of  that  section  of  astronomy. 
In  1771,  he  published  a  valuable  and  interesting 
treatise  on  the  light  of  those  bodies.  His 
Eloge$  on  Charles  Y.,  Oomeille,  Leibnitz,  Ho- 
lidre,and  La  Caille,  show  that  his  abstrnser  studies 
had  not  injured  the  grace  and  power  of  his  ^ ; 
and  after  being  defeated  by  Condoroet,  in  a 
contest  for  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  acade- 
my, in  1771,  he  wrote  a  history  of  astronomy, 
still  a  standard  work ;  the  1st  volume  published 
in  1775,  the  4th  in  1788.  To  these  he  after- 
ward added  a  volume  on  oriental  astronomy. 
In  1784^  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  tiie  acade- 
my, also  admitted  to  the  French  academy,  and 
the  next  year  admitted  to  the  academy  of  in- 
scriptions ;  a  rare  thing  for  one  person  to  be- 
long to  the  three  academies.  In  1784,  he  was 
one  of  the  commission  to  investigate  Hesmer's 
discoveries,  and  his  report  (since  translated  into 
English)  gives  abundimt  evidence  of  his  ability 
and  wisdom  in  the  discussion  of  tiie  physical 
effects  of  moral  causes.  He  espoused  the  dem- 
ocratio  cause  in  the  revolution,  was  dected 
from  Paris,  in  1789,  first  deputy  of  the  tier^- 
Stat,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  assembly. 
When  the  national  assembly  was  formed,  he 
retained  the  presidential  chair,  and  dictated  the 
£unous  oath  by  which  the  members  swore  that 
they  would  "  resist  tyrants  and  tyranny,  and 
never  separate  until  they  had  secured  a  free 
constitution."  In  July,  1789,  he  was  chosen 
mayor  of  Paris^  and  discharged  his  duties 


during  26  months  of  a  most  trying  anddn- 
cerons  period  with  great  firmnesB  and  iiii. 
dom,  and  spent  largely  from  his  private  M 
in  relieving  the  poor.  His  finnnesa  Id  aoppRs- 
ing  a  riot^  and  in  defending  the  qoeeD  6tn 
charges  brought  against  her,  having  lesBeoed  lus 
popularity,  he  resigned  his  office  in  Sept  17)1. 
Aiter  2  vears  of  literary  pursoita,  he  was  v- 
raigned  for  imaginary  political  offences  and  lar- 
baronsly  executed,  retaining  tothelasthisDolik 
serenity  of  mind.  Several  posthmnoos  woib 
of  his  have  appeiu^d;  the*  most  noted  ue  is 
Eitajf  an  ths  Origin  qf  FdbUt  ani  ineieiU  J2^ 
ligionsy  and  his  Memain  of  an  EyMntimJm 
April  to  Oct.  1789. 

BAILMENT  rFr.  haiOer,  to  deliver),  a  legd 
term  signifying  tne  delivery  of  a  thing  oponBooK 
trust,  express  or  implied,  usoally  the  reddherj 
of  the  thing  itself  or  its  equivalent,  or  aome  de- 
position of  it  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
tMulor.  The  different  Junds  of  bailment  majk 
expressed,  without  legal  technicalitj,  to  be:  l,i 
deposit  for  safe  keeping;  2,  lending  or  Mrii| 
for  use  of  bailee ;  8,  a  pledge  or  pawn  u  ft 
caiity  for  something  done  or  to  be  done  bj 
pawnee ;  4,  delivery  of  a  thing  for  the  {Hupo^ 
of  having  work  done  upon  it,  or  of  b^  or- 
ried  to  some  place  desi^^iated.  The  obligkoiB 
arisiuff  from  these  different  kinds  of  contract  ivj 
according  as  the  biulment  is  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
bailor  or  bailee.  When  it  is  exclnsi?elj  for  tbi 
use  of  the  former,  as  where  a  thing  is  boirav- 
ed  for  use  by  bailee,  the  strictest  degree  of  eai« 
is  required ;  if  the  trust  is  to  keep  the  thing  biiH 
or  to  do  something  in  respect  to  it  for  beaefe 
of  bailor  without  compensation,  ordinarr  or, 
such  as  a  man  bestows  upon  his  own  propeitj, 
is  all  that  is  required,  and  if  he  is  habitually  (Vt 
less  about  his  own  affidrs,  he  is  not  }xm  ^ 
do  more  for  another  than  he  does  for  himself: 
if  the  trust  is  for  mutual  benefit,  as  wheagooa^ 
are  to  be  kept  or  something  done  reqteci^: 
them  for  a  reward,  ordinary  diligence  is  tox 
exercised,  such  as  prudent  and  carefol  vmw 
give  to  their  own  afiOsdrs.  In  r»pect  to  Sdit 
ea  of  bailments,  the  rule  of  law  is  peculiar,  t& 
the  cases  of  inn-keepers  and  oonanion  canfe- 
both  of  whom  are  noade  responsible  absolntoj 
for  the  goods  intrusted  to  them,  except  igui^ 
inevitable  accident  called  the  act  of  God.  Its 
not  sufficient  that  they  use  the  ^tnuxt  est 
they  are  held  to  be  insurers  of  the  safety  at^ 
goods  except  as  above  specified;  theinn-ktfp 
fiierefore  is  answerable  for  the  property  rfjS 
guest)  even  if  lost  by  theft  or  bni^JtfTt*^* 
carrier  for  the  goods  in  his  char^  againste^ 
casualty  except  loss  by  lightnmg  or  ten?« 
and  he  is  not  exonerated  in  case  of  destnrt^ 
by  fire ;  in  which  last  particular  the  nw  & 
even  more  severe  than  it  is  in  reject  to  w 
inn-keeper.  The  English  kw  of  baflm^it^J 
quite  imperfect  until  the  time  of  ^^^^^ 
who  resorted  to  tiie  civil  law  to  snppl/ tK^ 
fioiency  then  existing  in  the  a^udged  <^^ 
peculiarities  still  remain  growing  ont  of  m^ 
dsions  of  judges  having  a  limited  aoqnaalaw 
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with  the  prindpleg  appBeable  to  this  olaas  of 
cases.  Thus  it  was  held  in  one  ease  reported 
by  Ooke,  that  an  undertaking  to  keep  safely 
made  the  bailee  reeponsible  for  extraordinary 
oare,  even  if  he  receive  no  compensation ;  uid 
Ooke  added  to  this  that  an  undertaking  to  keep 
was  the  same  as  undertaking  to  keep  safely, 
bat  this  has  been  exploded.  The  treatise  of 
Sir  William  Jones  was  adnured  as  a  work  of 
extraordinary  genius  until  the  English  lawyers 
became  more  acquainted  with  the  civil  law  and 
especially  with  tne  writings  of  Pothier,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  subject  had  been  treated  of 
by  the  last-named  author  in  a  singularly  felici- 
tous manner,  and  his  work  on  "  Obligations,"  is 
now  an  acknowledged  authority  in  English  and 
American  law. 

BATTiY,  Edwabd  Hodobs,  an  English  sculptor, 
bom  at  Bristol,  March  10, 1788.  Uis  father  was 
a  ship-carver,  and  one  of  his  figure-heads,  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  flaxman,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  from  that  artist  the  remark  that  there 
were  few  living  sculptors  who  could  have  sur- 
passed it.  The  son  was  destined  to  commercial 
pursuits,  and  when  14  years  old  was  taken  from 
school  and  placed  in  a  countiag^house.  But  a 
natural  inclination  for  the  fine  arts  contrived  to 
gratify  itself.  He  made  acquaintance  with  a 
young  wax  modeller,  whose  processes  he  at  once 
set  himself  to  observe  and  imitate ;  and  he  soon 
acquired  such  skill  and  facility  that  he  ventured, 
at  the  age  of  16,  to  redgn  his  mercantile  hopes, 
and  to  commence  life  as  an  artist.  Before  he 
had  any  regular  employment^  he  suddenly  mar- 
ried ;  but  was  socm  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  at 
Bristol,  while  he  himseif  went  to  London  to 
seek  for  support  Flaxman  received  him  into 
his  studio.  Uere  his  progress  was  rapid.  From 
the  society  of  arts  and  sciences  he  received 
the  silver  medal,  and  from  the  royal  academy 
he  gained  both  the  gold  and  silver  medals,  and 
a  purse  of  50  guineas ;  his  subject  on  the  latter 
occasion  beiuff  ^^  Hercules  restoring  Alcestis  to 
Admetus."  At  the  age  of  25  he  produced  the 
statue  of  *'Eve  at  the  Fountain;"  after  which 
he  was  induced  to  leave  the  studio  of  Flaxman, 
and  to  become  chief  modeller  to  the  firm  of  Bun- 
dell  and  Bridges,  goldsmiths.  Tet  Mr.  Baily  did 
not  oease  his  highest  efforts,  and  soon  produced 
the  two  clasBi<^  pieces  of  ^*  Hercules  casting 
Lycas  into  the  Sea"  and  '^  Apollo  discharging 
his  Arrows."  He  wrought  the  colossal  statue 
of  Kelson  in  Tra&lgar  square.  For  many  years 
Baily  has  redded  in  the  house  once  occupied  by 
Bacon,  the  arUst^  one  of  whose  works  had  given 
the  first  impulse  to  his  genius.  Among  his  later 
and  best  productions,  are  his  ^'Eve  listening  to 
the  Voice,"  "Preparing  for  the  BaUi,"  "The 
Grace&"  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel. 

BAIL7,  Fjukois,  a  London  broker,  bom  in 
1774,  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  an- 
nuities, assurances,  and  kindred  subjects,  and  an 
active  promoter  of  astronomy  in  Great  Britain. 
He  died  in  1844,  having  during  the  last  19  years 
of  his  life  given  himself  almost  wholly  to  the 


service  of  the  astronomical  society  and  British 
association. 

BAIKBRIDGE,  Ghbistofheb,  an  English 
prelate  and  cardinal,  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  at  'the  village  of  Hilton,  in 
Westmoreland,  died  at  Rome,  July  14, 1514.  He 
became  bishop  of  Durham  in  1507,  and  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1508.  It  was  attributed  to 
his  influence  that  Heniy  YHI.  took  part  with 
the  pope  against  Louis  XH^  and  for  so  consid- 
erable a  service  he  was,  in  March,  1511,  created 
cardinal  of  St  Praxede.  There  is  still  extant 
fix)m  him  a  letter  to  Henry  VIU.,  written  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  latter  receiving  from  the 
pope  the  title  of  Most  Christian  King.  He  died 
by  poison  administered  to  him  while  on  a  visit 
to  Bome  by  his  steward,  Binaldo  da  ModeniL 
who  confessed  himself  to  have  been  suborned 
to  the  act  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  then  res- 
ident in  Bome. 

BAINBRmGE,  Johk.  an  English  astrono- 
mer, bom  in  1582  at  Asnby  de  la  Zouche,  died 
in  1648.  He  was  educated  at  Oambridge^  and 
in  1610  pubUshed  ^  An  Astronomical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  late  Comet"  This  work  intro- 
duced him  to  Sir  Heniy  Saville,  who  appoint- 
ed him  professor  of  astronomv  at  Oxford. 
While  there,  he  published  valuable  editions  of 
some  of  the  most  esteemed  treatises  of  the  an- 
cient astronomers. 

BAINBBIDGE,  Wnxuic,  a  commodore  in 
the  United  States  navy,  bom  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  May  7, 1774^  diedlnPhUadelphia,  July  28, 
1888.  At  a  very  early  age  he  embarked  in  the 
merchant  service,  in  which  he  soon  rose  to  a 
command,  and  in  1798,  when  our  difficulties 
with  France  rendered  the  organization  of  a 
naval  force  necessary,  he  received  the  commis- 
sion of  lieutenant,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  schooner  BetaOation.  Li  the 
month  of  September  of  that  year,  while  cruising 
off  Guadeloupe,  the  Betaliation  was  captur^ 
by  a  French  squadron,  and  carried  into  the 
port  of  Basseterre,  where  she  was  detained  and 
Bainbridge,  and  his  officers^  and  men,  held  as 
prisoners  until  Deo.  followiog,  when  she  was 
given  up.  Upon  his  liberation.  Bainbridge  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  witn  his  command, 
and  upon  his  arrival  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  master  and  conmiander,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  brig  Norfolk,  in  which  vessel 
he  cruised  very  actively  for  the  protection  of 
our  commerce  in  the  West  Incues  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  quasi-war  with  France. 
In  May,  1800,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  appointed  to  the  frigate  George 
Washington,  wnich  was  ordered  to  carry  a 
large  amount  of  tribute  to  the  regency  df 
Algiers.  He  arrived  at  Algiers,  and  delivered 
the  tribute  in  September  foUowing,  when  the 
dey  required  him  to  receive  on  board  his  ship 
an  ambassador,  and  presents  to  a  large  amount 
to  be  carried  to  Constantinople.  Bemonstrances 
on  the  part  of  Capt  B.  were  in  vain.  He  was 
under  the  batteries  of  Algiers,  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  United  States  was  threatened 
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b J  £he  dej  If  he  did  not  comply,  and  a  Talnable, 
nnproteoted  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  was  at 
the  mere/  of  Algerine  omiflers  if  this  threat 
was  executed.  Yielding  to  these  considerationa, 
Capt.  B.  execnted  this  most  nnweloome  com- 
nusBion,  arriying  at  Oonstantinople  in  the  early 
pttrt  of  KoTem^  following.  He  remained  in 
that  port  nearly  2  months,  during  whidi  time 
he  was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the 
Ottoman  govemment,  upon  which  he  made  a 
most  favorable  impression.  Early  in  January, 
1801,  he  returned  to  Algiers,  and  soon  after- 
ward sailed  for  the  United  States.  The  admin- 
istration ftzUy  approved  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued. He  was  soon  emploved  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean again  in  command  of  the  fri^gate  Essex, 
and  afterward  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  United  States  by  Tripoli,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  88  guns, 
one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  sent  against 
that  power,  under  the  command  of  Oom.  Ed- 
ward Preble.  He  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean 
in  July,  1808,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  squadron.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar 
be  was  informed  that  2  Tripolitan  cruisers  were 
off  Oape  de  Gatte,  and  sailed  immediately  in  quest 
of  them.  And  on  the  night  of  Aug.  26,  while 
under  that  cape,  he  fell  in  with  tibe  Moorish 
frigate  Meshboa,  of  22  guns,  and  120  men,  hav- 
ing an  American  brig  in  company.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  Moorish  ship  he  found  that  she 
had  captured  the  brig  Oella  of  Boston,  and 
had  her  master  and  crew  then  on  board  pris- 
oners. He  immediately  captured  the  frigate, 
and  recapturing  the  brig,  restored  her  to  her 
proper  master.  The  Moorish  captain  at  first 
declined  to  show  authority  for  his  acts,  but  upon 
an  intimation  from  Bainbridge  that  if  he  did 
not,  he  might  treat  him  as  a  pirate,  he  produced 
an  order  from  the  governor  of  Tangier  for  the 
capture  of  American  vessels.  Biunbridge  car- 
ried his  prize  to  Gibraltar,  and  after  a  short  cruise 
off  Oape  St  Vincent,  made  in  consequence  of 
a  flEdse  rumor  of  another  Moorish  cruiser  in  that 
direction,  proceeded  to  Join  the  blockading 
squadron  before  Tripoli.  It  Is  proper  to  add 
that  the  capture  of  the  Meshboa  prevented 
frirther  depredations  upon  American  commerce 
by  the  Moors,  and  that  Oom.  Preble,  who 
arrived  at  Gibraltar  soon  after  Bainbridge  sailed 
for  Tripoli,  had  no  difficulty  in  placing  our  rela- 
tions with  Morocco  upon  a  pacific  footing. 
Soon  after  Bainbridge  joined  the  blockading 
squadron  the  great  misfortune  of  his  life  bef^ 
him.  On  Oct  81,  1808,  a  vessel  was  seen 
about  9  in  the  morning,  considerably  to  the 
eastward  of  the  port,  steering  for  it  Ohase 
was  immediately  given,  and  continued  until 
about  half-past  11,  when  it  was  given  up, 
and  the  ship  hauled  off  shore,  which  by  this 
time  was  pretty  near.  The  leads  were  kept 
going,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  oi^  board,  the 
water  was  found  to  shoal  instead  of  deepen. 
"When  6^  fathoms  were  given  by  the  leads- 
man, the  helm  was  ordered  a-port,  and  the 
yards  braced  up,  but  the  orders  were  hardly 


gven  before  the  ship  stm^  and  remuned  Ui, 
very  possible  effort  was  made  to  float  hei. 
Most  of  the  guns  were  thrown  overboard,  water 
started,  and  finally  the  mssts  were  cat  awaj,  W. 
all  in  vain.  She  was  soon  surrounded  by  ^ 
boats  from  Tripoli,  which  was  about  S  miles 
distant^  and  a  fire  was  opened  upon  the  frigate, 
which  It  was  impossible  to  retnm,  the  veasel W 
ing  fiallen  oree  so  fiir  that  not  a  gm  oonld  be 
brought  to  bear.  At  this  jonctore  Oapt  Bain- 
bridge decided,  after  consulting  his  offioeis, 
to  surrender,  having  first  taken  each  measortt 
as  it  was  thought  would  insure  the  final  los  cf 
the  ship.  At  about  6  P.  M.  the  colon  V3« 
struck.  The  Tripolitans  immediatriy  took  pos- 
session, and  Bainbridge,  and  his  officers,  tad 
men,  after  being  plundered  of  most  of  thdr  tf- 
fects,  were  carried  to  Tripoli,  reaching  the 
town  at  about  10  o^dock  at  ni^i  Thejnim- 
bered  815  souls,  and  were  immediatelj  coo- 
ducted  into  the  presence  of  the  bashav,  vho 
held  a  conversation  with  Bunbridge  throo^ 
an  interpreter,  and  consoled  him  for  his  cap- 
tivity, reminding  him  that  it  was  *^bnt  tk 
fortune  of  war."  He  remained  with  his  asso- 
elate  prisoners  in  Tripc^  until  the  condiisoa 
of  peace,  which  took  place  Jane  8, 1805,  aodit 
should  be  recorded,  that  during  their  tedious  cap- 
tivity of  19  months,  they  were  indebted  to  lb. 
N.  0.  Nissen,  ^e  Danish  consul,  for  evay  at- 
tention and  kindness  which  that  ezoeUeotgeD- 
tleman  could  posdbly  bestow,  and  for  wludi  he 
afterward  received  the  thanks  of  oongress,  id 
a  handsome  testimonial  from  Bainbridge  and  liis 
ofiicers.  The  prisoners  were  placed  under  the 
immediate  care  of  Bidi  Mohammed  D'Ohies,  tb 
minister  for  forei^  affidrs,  who  evinced  gretf 
delicacy  and  good  feeling  in  his  treatmentof  tha 
on  all  occasions.  On  his  return  to  the  Unii^ 
States,  Bainbridge  was  received  with  very  go- 
era!  demonstrations  of  kindness  and  respecL 
A  court  of  inquii7  was  held  for  the  loss  of  the 
Philadelphia,  and  the  result  wasanhononlis 
acquittal,  and  under  the  act  of  April,  1806,  n- 
Ofganizing  the  navy,  he  became  tie  7th  is 
the  list  of  captuns.  He  did  not  serve  M 
agahi  until  the  war  of  1812  with  En^^l^!^ 
it  was  doubtless  through  the  exertions  of  his- 
self  and  Oapt  Stewart  that  Mr.  Madis®  i» 
induced,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  cabmet,  to 
depart  from  a  policy  which  had  been  resMVic 
upon  and  which  would  have  been  rtiinoiB.  a 
the  belief  that  our  navy  would  be  overwhehset 
by  that  of  En^and,  it  was  decided  to  Isje^ 
our  ships  of  war  to  save  them  from  capns^ 
Oapts.  B.  and  S.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pru- 
dent, urging,  in  the  strongest  manner/is 
every  vessel  should  be  immediately  sent  to  ss. 
The  president  inmiediately  had  personal  intc- 
views  with  these  officers,  and  decided  to  m? 
the  plan,  one  or  two  of  the  cabinet  only  9smK^ 
and  that  upon  the  ground  that  the  ships  voe» 
soon  be  captured,  and  the  country  thns  be  na 
ofthecostofmaintamingthem.  Ourlittleia^^ 
force  was  immediately  commisaoned,  vA 
series  of  brilliant  victories  followed,  which  coo- 
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pletdy  dispelled  the  idea,  long  preyalent  with 
the  world,  that  the  British  navy  was  invincible. 
In  Sept  1812,  Bainbridge,  now  commodore, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron, 
Bonsisting  of  the  Constitution,  44  (his  flag-ship), 
Eflsez,  82,  and  Hornet,  and  sailed  from  Boston 
90  Oct  25,  for  a  cruise.  On  Dec.  26,  off  St 
Salvador,  while  separated  from  the  rest  of  his 
MIoAdroii^  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
trith  and  capture  H.  B.  M.  frigate  Java,  Gapt 
Umbert,  rated  88,  but  mounting  49  guns, 
inth  a  complement  of  400  souls.  She  was 
>onnd  to  Bombay,  and  had  on  board  Lient- 
;en.  Hislop  on  his  passage  to  that  place  as  the 
^vemor.  The  action  commenced  at  2  P.  M., 
md  continaed  1  hour  and  55  minutes.  The 
OSS  of  the  Java  was  174  killed  and  wounded, 
md  the  ship  was  reduced  to  a  wreck,  not  a 
par  being  left  standing,  while  the  Oonstitution 
lad  but  9  killed,  and  24  wonnded,  and  the  ship 
ras  but  little  ij\jured.  She  went  into  action 
rith  her  royal  yards  aoroesj  and  came  out  of  it 
rith  aU  8  of  them  in  theur  places.  She  was 
;  heavier  ahip  than  her  adversary,  but  our 
Qperiority  in  gunnery  was  manifest  in  this,  as 
n  most  of  our  other  naval  conflicts  during  this 
rar.  Oom.  Bainbridge  was  severely,  and  Oapt 
lambert  mortally  wounded.  The  Java  was 
.estroyed,  her  imnries  prednding  the  poesi* 
ility  gf  getting  her  into  port,  and  the  Oon- 
titation  pnt  into  St  Salvador,  where  the 
risoners  were  landed  on  parole.  A  touching 
sene  occurred  on  the  quarter-deck,  where 
/apt  Lambert  was  lying  in  his  cot,  just  before 
e  was  taken  out  of  the  ship.  Oom.  Bainbridge 
pproached  him,  supported  by  2  of  his  lieuten« 
Qts,  to  restore  the  sword  of  the  dying  ofSicer, 
ad  they  parted  with  the  warmest  expressions 
f  mutual  regard.  Oapt  L.  died  a  day  or  two 
fterward.  Between  Gen.  Hislop  and  Oom.  B. 
strong  personal  friendship  commenced  on  this 
ocasion,  which  was  never  interrupted.  The 
lonstitution  now  returned  to  the  U.  S.  for  re- 
airs,  being  mudti  decayed,  and  on  her  arrival 
•ainbridge  was  everywhere  received  with  en- 
lusiasm ;  congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal, 
id  silver  ones  to  his  ofiScers,  and  $50,000  were 
istributed  to  the  crew  as  prize  money.  He 
ave  up  the  command  of  the  Oonstitution  for 
lat  of  the  navy  yard  at  Boston,  which  he  re- 
lined  until  the  peace.  In  1815  he  was  ap- 
ointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  20 
lil,  the  Independence  ship  of  the  line  bearing 
is  flag.  This  force  was  intended  to  act  against 
Jgiers,  then  at  war  with  us,  but  peace  was 
)nclud6d  before  it  reached  the  Mediterranean, 
om.  B.,  however,  during  this  command,  set- 
ed  disputes  with  the  Barbaiy  powers  satis- 
ctorily,  and  returned  home.  Upon  his  Arrival 
3  was  appointed  to  command  afloat  at  Boston. 
L  1819  he  again  commanded  in  the  Mediter- 
mean,  the  Oolnmbus,  80,  a  new  vessel,  being 
le  flag-ship,  and  returned  from  tins,  his  last 
irvice  afloat,  in  1821.  From  this  time  until 
IS  death,  he  was  almost  constantly  employed 
I  important  shore  service,  commanding  at  dif- 
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ferent  times  the  navy  yards  at  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  and  holding  the  position  of  pres- 
isident  of  tne  board  of  navy  commissioners. 
The  personal  appearance  of  Oom.  Bunbridge 
was  very  striking.  He  was  tall  and  musculfur, 
but  well-proportioned;  his  eye  was  piercing; 
his  eiroression  animated,  and  all  his  motions 
were  aignified  and  gracefril.  As  an  officer  he 
had  few  superiors.  Though  ardent  in  his  tem- 
perament, he  was  cool  in  danger,  and  sdways 
had  the  confidence  of  those  under  his  command. 
His  system  of  discipline,  though  rigid,  was 
always  consistent  and  just,  and  he  was  re- 
markable for  paying  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  formation  of  his  young  officers.  The  whole 
of  his  long  and  arduous  career  was  most  usefol 
to  lus  country,  and  honorable  to  himself. 

BAINES,  Edwabd,  an  English  politician, 
bom  in  Lancashire,  1774,  died  at  Leeds,  1848. 
Having  partly  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Pres- 
ton, to  the  printing  business,  he  obtained  enr- 
ployment  in  the  office  of  the  *^  Leeds  Mercury.'* 
In  time^  he  became  proprietor  and  editor  of 
that  paper,  which  his  aoility,  tact,  and  con- 
sistent principle,  eventually  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  provincial  press  of  England.  He  was 
always  the  advocate  of  liberal  principles, — par- 
ticularly of  Oatholic  emancipation  and  parlia- 
mentary reform.  In  1834,  on  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Macaulay's  acceptance  of  office 
in  India,  Mr.  Baines  was  chosen  representative 
of  Leeds  in  parliament,  and  occupied  that  posi* 
tion  until  l£k(^l,  when  ul  health  compelled  him 
to  retire.  Beside  performing  the  duties  of  a 
journalist  and  politician,  Mr.  Baines  wrote  the 
^^  Wars  of  Europe,"  fi^m  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  the  ftll  of  Napoleon,  a  **  History  of  the 
Beien  of  George  lU.,"  and,  richly  illustrated^ 
« ifie  Oounty  Palatine  of  Lancashire." 

BAINI,  GiussFPB,  an  Italian  musician,  bom 
at  Borne,  in  1775,  died  in  1844,  was  the  di- 
rector of  the  papal  chi^l,  and  wrote  Memorie 
itorieho-eritieM  delta  mta  e  deUe  apere  di  Ovh 
wmni  Pierluigi  da  PaUUrina  (Rome,  1829). 
He  composed  for  the  Sistine  chf4>el  a  Mijurere 
and  a  Dia  Ira. 

BAINS-DU-MONT-D'OR,avillage  of  Prance, 
department  of  Puy-de-Dome.  It  is  surrounded 
by  mountains,  which  abound  with  minerals  and 
mineral  watera,  and  medicinal  plants.  The  pub- 
lic baths,  built  entirely  of  lava,  are  extensive. 

BAIOLENSIANS,  or  Baokoubnsiasb,  one 
of  the  sects  of  the  Oathari,  in  the  12th  century, 
who  derived  their  name  firom  the  town  of 
Bagnols,  in  Prance.    They  differed  from  the 

SrincipaJi  branches  of  the  Oathari  only  in  the 
eeper  disguise  which  they  threw  about  their 
opinions. 

BAIRAETAR,  Mubtafha  Pasha,  Ottoman 
grand  virier,  bom  1755,  died  Nov.  14, 1808. 
In  1806,  as  pasha  of  Rootchoo,  he  opposed  the 
Russian  troops  who  had  invaded  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  I)uring  the  revolt  of  the  janizaries, 
Bairaktar  espoused  the  cause  of  Selim  III.,  and 
opposed  Mustapha.  Mustapha  having  caused 
the  aasaasination  of  Selim,  Bairaktar  avenged 
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tbe  murdered  man  bj  deponng  Mnstapha,  and 
replacing  him  with  Manmond  (Jul/,  1808). 
Bairaktar  now  became  libhmond^a  chief  adviser. 
When  the  Janizariee  revolted  anew,  and  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  Moatapha^  Bairaktar 
pat  an  end  to  hia  life,  together  with  that  of  his 
fiivorite  mistress. 

BAJRAM^  a  feast  of  the  VohammedanH,  re- 
sembling in  its  SQOoessionto  the  great  wt  of 
the  Ramadan,  tilie  Eaater  and  Lent  of  Catholic 
comitries.  Daring  the  Ramadan,  a  fast  of  ex- 
treme strictness  is  observed  by  all  good  Mnssol- 
maua,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Bairam  is 
looked  for  with  great  anzie^,  and  inaogmrated 
with  every  demonstration  at  pnblic  Joy  and 
gratolation.  It  commences  with  the  new  moon 
of  the  month  8hewaL  There  is  also  a  little 
Bairam,  corresponding  to  Whitsontide,  which 
occurs  70  days  after  the  other,  but  is  attended 
with  less  r^oidng.  They  are  the  only  two 
festivals  ei\}oined  by  the  Koran.  Being  calcu- 
lated by  the  Innar  year,  the  feasts  ran  over  all 
the  seasons  in  aoyole  of  88  yeara 

BAIRD,  Dayus  bart,  K  0.  B.,  British 
mneral,  bom  Deo.  8, 1757,  died  Aog.  18, 1829. 
fie  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
sent  to  India,  where,  in  September,  1779,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  affiiir  of  Perambonoom,  in 
which  By  der  All  and  his  son  Tippoo  destroyed  a 
body  of  English  troops  after  sanrender.  Captain 
Baird,  after  being  severely  wounded,  was  among 
the  prisoners,  and  was  detained  lor  about  i 
Tears  in  the  £>rtreas  of  Seringapatam.  After 
his  release,  he  returned  to  En^and,  and  having 
attained  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  he  returned  to 
India  in  1791,  and  was  employed  in  the  war 
against  Tippoo  Saltan  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  had  charge  of  the  storming  party  at 
Seringapatam,  and  headed  the  assaul^  which 
was  completely  successful.  His  services  on 
this  occasion  were  nassed  over  in  favor  of  CoL 
Wellesley  (afterward  the  duki  of  Wellington), 
his  inferior  in  rank,  who  was  in  command  of  a 
division,  but  had  taken  no  share  in  the  capture. 
Baird  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  but 
CoL  Wellesley  received  the  more  substantial 
reward  of  the  governorship  of  Seringapatam. 
In  1801,  Baird  was  sent  from  India  to  £^pt, 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Rosetta,  he  found  tne 
French  had  capitulated,  and  he  returned  to  In- 
dia. In  1807,  he  was  engaged  in  Lord  Oath- 
cartes  expedition  agunst  Denmark,  but  here 
again  his  merits  were  passed  over  by  the  oom- 
mander-in-chie^  while  Col.  Wellesley's  were 
highly  landed.  In  1808,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
army  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded.  On  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Hoore  he  was  oommander-in-chie^  but  his 
wounds  incapacitated  him  from  doing  the  du- 
ties of  his  position.  This  was  his  l^t  active 
service. 

BAIRD,  RoBEBT,  D.  D.,  an  American  author 
and  clergyman,  bom,  of  Scotch  parentage,  in 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  Oct  6, 1798.  He 
prosecuted  hia  studies  at  WaahiDgton  and  Jeffer- 


son colleges  In  hk  native  state,  at  the  latterctf 
which  he  received  hia  first  degree  ia  1818.  Hi 
received  from  his  fetther  apatnmonj  of  a  bom 
and  saddle,  and  after  spending  a  year  iateaeh- 
ing  a  select  school  at  fiellefont)  during  vhidi 
he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  tbeTill^ 
newspaper,  he  entered  the  theological  semiDti; 
i^t  Pnnceton,  where  he  continued  l^stodks  for 
8  years,  during  the  latter  of  whidi  be  was  tntor 
in  the  college.    In  1822,  he  Uxk  cbaigeof  m 
academy  in  Princeton,  and  held  the  atoitua 
for  more  than  5  years,  occasionally  preachisf 
in  the  neighboring  pulpits.    He  then  entend 
more  fully  upon  his  prorosuonal  laborB,  asageot 
of  some  of  tne  American  religious  and  boMTo* 
lent  societiea    He  first  proposed  to  the  M» 
society  a  pkn  for  supplying  aoopy  of  theBilik 
to  every  aestitute  family  in  the  state  of  Net 
Jersey,  which  was  adopted,  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution under  the  care  of  a  committee,  of  whieh 
he  was  chairman.    Aa  agent  of  the  misaoniiy 
society  of  New  Jersey,  he  did  much  to  lay  tii 
foundation  of  the  present  ^stem  of  public  scbod 
education  in  that  state.    In  1829,  he  hwm 
agent  of  the  American  Sunday  school  aoki, 
and  during  5  years  held  meetings  in  every  part  of 
the  country  in  ftirtiierance  of  the  o%cts(rf 
that  institution.    It  was  his  custom  to  addns 
these  meetings  but  little  himsell  bat  to  eogage 
the  services  of  effective  oratorsi  both  ^tlnism 
and  preachers,  and  the  success  of  lus  labors  va 
seen  in  raising  the  annual  revenue  of  the  sodetj 
fixHn  $6,000  to  $28,000.    In  1885,  be  Tiated 
Europe^  both  with  the  curionly  of  a  faraTeOei; 
and  with  purposes  of  philanthrq^y.  Hen- 
mained  abroad,  excepting  2  brief  Yiats  km^ 
for  8  years,  striving  to  revive  the  ProtestiBt 
fiuth  in  the  southern  oonntriea  of  Europe,  td 
to  promote  the  cause  of  temperanoe  intte 
northern  countries.    Upon  tiie  formation  of  the 
foreign  evangelical  society,  Nuoe  mtrfiA  rssa 
the  American  and  foreign  Christian  nnioii,  be 
became  its  agent  and  oorrespondiog  sectetarv. 
In  the  summer  of  1842,  he  published,  in  ^^ 
land,  a  work  entitied  '^  Religion  in  Am^c^; 
which  was  tranaUted  into  several  of  tbecoaii: 
nental  languages.    After  having  remaioaiS 
years  in  this  country  he  went  again  to  Eon?* 
in  1846,  to  attend  the  world's  tempepDceoA' 
vention  in  Stockholm,  and  the  meeting  of  t» 
evangelical  alliance  in  London.    The  prodoe- 
tions  of  Dr.  Baird's  pen  have  been  nuiDeroQ^ 
notwithstanding  his  extensive  travels  andcu? 
carea.    His  "  Visit  to  Northern  Europe'  m 
had  considerable  popularity  in  this  oooDtrr,  ^ 
his  late  work  on  the  ''  State  and  Pro^<^ 
Beligion  in  America,"  has  been  read  with  in^ 
est  {U>road.    His  continued  labors,  botb  in  w* 
rope  %pd  America,  to  promote  Protestaat  Ost- 
tianity,  have  gained  for  him  the  title  (tf  tb6  23* 
temational  preacher.  . 

BAIREUra,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  capital  rf*« 
circle  of  upper  Franconia,  situated  on  i^^J^ 
bank  of  the  Bed  Maine,  40  miles  N.N.^^ 
Nurembag.  The  town  is  well  bmlt,  and  ptfw 
surrounded  by  ancient  walla.    It  has  a  cfiua, 
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iidmg-Bdio<^  gjmDoAamy  theatre,  pnbHo  ttbra- 
rj,  &Q.  Baireuth  has  an  aotive  traae,  principal- 
Ij  in  grain,  mveral  breweries  and  oiJBtilleriefl^ 
maQQ&ctares  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrioa, 
leather,  and  earthenware.  There  are  8  palaces 
in  the  vidnity.  One  of  them,  the  Hermit^^ 
is  a  quaintly  bmlt  atmctore,  where  are  shown 
the  apartments  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  where 
his  nster,  the  margravine  of  Bairentn,  wrote  her 
memoirs.  In  the  cemetery  near  the  city  is  a 
monmnent  erected  to  Jean  Panl  Bichter,  who 
died  here  in  1826.  The  popnlation,  diiefly 
Protestants,  is  abont  17,000.  Bairenth  was  for- 
merly the  capital  oi  the  principality  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  annexed  to  Prossia  in  1791. 
In  1807  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and  in  1810 
made  over  by  that  power  to  Bavaria. 

BAIUS,  or  Db  Bat,  Miohael,  a  Oatholic  the- 
ologian, was  bom  in  1518,  at  Melin,  in  Flanders, 
died  Dec.  16, 1689.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Lonvain,  in  which  he  became  a 
professor,  and  was  afterward  appointed  chan- 
cellor, conservator  of  its  privileges,  and  inqniS' 
itor-general  for  the  Low  Oonntries.  He  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  St.  Angostine,  whoee  works  he 
is  said  to  have  perosed  9  times.  The  defence  of 
these  doctrines  bron^^t  him  into  collision  with 
his  colleagues,  who,  in  1662,  selected  18  of  his 
most  objectionable  dogmas  and  laid  them,  as  he- 
retical, before  the  nnivermty  of  Paris,  which,  In 
1560,  condemned  the  entire  18  dogmas  as  either 
erroneous  or  more  or  less  tinged  with  heresy. 
This  decision,  however,  did  not  deter  the  Span- 
ish coort  from  sending  Bains  as  Its  representa- 
tive to  the  council  of  Trent  in  1668.  In  the  2 
following  years  he  published  those  celebrated 
controversial  worics  whidi  called  forth,  on  Nor. 
1, 1667,  the  denunciatory  bull  of  Pope  Pius  V., 
nrhich  anathematised,  indeed,  76  of  nis  favorite 
logmas,  but  did  not  name  him.  He  immediate- 
fy  addressed  a  very  explicit  epistle  to  his  Holi* 
Hess  on  the  subject  of  his  opinions  and  the 
-ecent  bull.  Pius  replied  with  equal  explicit- 
less  til  at  he  must  submit  unreservedly  to  the 
lecidon  of  the  church,  and  humble  himself  as 
m  erring  son.  Baius,  not  desiring  to  be  ex- 
^mmnnicated,  ultimately  obeyed,  kneeling  in 
he  presence  of  the  papal  legate.  In  a  few 
'ears,  however,  he  was  agiun  active  as  a  con- 
roversialist,  but  in  pursuance  of  a  bull  of 
rregory  XIII.,  issued  Jan.  9, 1679,  he  made  a 
econd  retractation,  March  24, 1580.  The  contest 
ras  renewed  from  time  to  time  until  his  death, 
lis  works  were  publi^ed  at  Cologne,  in  1696. 
(alas  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  virtae. 
[is  doctrines  subsequently  became  the  bans  of 
'hat  is  called  Jansenism. 
B  A  J  AU,  the  name  of  the  sea-gypsies  or  rovers 
r  the  Malay  archipelago.  Bi^au,  or  as  more 
>ramonly  pronounced  bv  Malays,  B^^ak,  has 
scome  synonymous  with  pirate.  They  live 
pen  the  water ;  and,  with  their  women  and 
lildren,  move  in  fleets  of  prahus  from  coast  to 
)ast — ^f  rem  Sumatra  to  Papua — ^fishing,  collect- 
ig  tripang,  or  diving  for  pearls ;  and  also, 
henever  a  fovorable  opportunity  is  presented, 


plundering  some  weak  native  craft  ci^  stranded 
European  ship.  The  Javanese  call  them  wong- 
hcmJbang^  the  floating  people;  and  the  people  of 
Celebes  call  them  TatMi^ene^  men  of  th^  sea. 
They  are  of  genuine  Malay  stock,  and  speak  tlie 
Malay  lauffuage  as  it  is  spoken  at  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  Malay  civilization.  They  practise  many 
pagan  superstitions,  and  observe  the  Mohamme- 
dan rite  of  circumcision.  There  are  no  trust- 
worthy data  to  enable  us  to  determine  their 
nnmbers,  but  some  well-informed  travellers  havts 
snpposed  that  there  are  probably  not  less  than 
60j000  of  these  remarkable  floating  people. 

BAJAZET,  Ba^azid,  or  Batazid.  1.  Otto- 
man  sultan,  bom  A.  D.  1347,  died  A.  D.  140d« 
He  was  the  son  of  the  first  Amurath.  After 
the  battle  of  Kossovo,  and  his  finther's  death, 
he  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  incessantly 
occupied  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  in  sub- 
duing his  rebellious  subjects  or  addine  to  his 
conquests.  He  subdued  the  whole  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  brought  all  the  smallprincipalities  under 
the  Turkish  government.  In  1891  he  subdued 
Phikdelphia,  the  last  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia,  and  in  1898  laid  nege  to  Constantinople 
and  compelled  the  emperor  to  asmgn  a  quarter 
to  the  Turks.  In  1896  Bijazet  gained  a  terri- 
ble victory  over  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and 
utterly  routed  his  army  of  100,000  men.  He 
subdued  Greece,  which,  under  the  celebrated 
George  Castriote,  had  so  long  defied  his  &ther, 
and  overran  the  whole  of  the  Morea.  That 
turn  of  fortune  which  he  had  so  often  been  the 
instrument  to  inflict  on  others,  was  now  at  hand 
for  himself.  The  Tartar  empire  of  Tamerlane 
had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  mutual 
Jealousies  had  sprung  up,  and  firom  mutual  ag- 
gressions they  came  to  an  open  mpture.  The 
empire  of  western  and  central  Asia  was  the 
stake  at  issue.  The  2  conquerors  met  on  the 
plains  of  Angora  with  armies  of  incredible  size, 
in  which  the  preponderance  of  numbers  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  side  of  Tamerlane.  Bi^azet 
was  totally  dcsfeated  and  taken  prisoner^  and,  ac- 
cording to  general  belief,  was  kept  in  an  iron  cage 
and  carried  about  until  his  death.  On  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  Bi^azet  was 
called  nderim,  the  liffhtning.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mohammed  I.  II.  Ottoman  sultan,  son  of 
Mohammed  II.,  born  A  D.  1447,  died  1512.  On 
his  father^s  death  his  brother  Zizim  disputed 
the  snccesfflon.  He  was  defeated,  however,  and 
fled  to  Egypt  and  afterward  to  Ichodes,  whence 
D*  Aubusson  tne  grand  master  sent  him  to  France. 
The  unfortunate  Zizim  was  kept  some  time  in, 
France,  and  negotiations  for  his  surrender  hav- 
ing been  opened  by  Bi^azet,  he  was  transferredi 
to  the  custody  of  Alexander  YI.,  who  is  reputed 
to  have  sold  the  lifo  of  his  prisoner  to  Bajazet 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  to  have  poisoned 
the  Turkish  prince.  B%jazet  was  continually 
engaged  in  war,  with  varying  success,  against 
the  Venetians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Pei^ans. 
His  reign  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  civil 
war  of  8  of  his  sons,  claimants  of  the  throne,  in 
which  Selim  was  at  last  sucoessfUl,  and  Bijaiet 
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abdicated  In  his  fiiYor  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  Daring  the  reign  of  Bqjaset  II.  the 
Venetians  obtained  the  right  to  appoint  a  oonsnl 
at  t||0  Sablime  Porte,  and  treaties  were  oon- 
oladed  with  Poland  and  the  ozar  of  Mosootj. 

BAJIBO,  or  Bajubo,  old  and  new,  S  towns 
of  western  Africa,  on  the  Kiger,  opposite  each 
other,  abont  47  nmes  below  JBoosaa,  the  point 
where  the  traveller  Park  was  killed. 

BAJOOR,  or  Bajoub,  a  district  of  northern 
A&hanistan,  lat  86^  N.,  and  between  long.  71^ 
and  72^  Ky  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  terri- 
tories of  £afiristan  and  OhitraL  Area  870  sq. 
miles.  It  is  a  pbiin,  with  good  soil,  enclosed  by 
moontains  ciqiped  with  oak  and  cedar  forests. 
Pop.  120,000.~-Al8o  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
this  district,  180  miles  K.  £.  of  Oabool,  and  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  ancient  Bazira ;  pop.  5,000. 

BAKAOZ,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  Hnagaiian 
peasant,  died  1521,  who  became  secretary  of 
the  Hangarian  king,  Matthias  Oorvinns,  and 
was  ennobled  by  him.  After  the  death  of  his 
benefactor  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  Qaeen 
Beatrix,  and  promoted  the  eleotion  of  Yladis- 
lans  IL  of  Poland  to  the  Hangarian  throne.  In 
1506  he  was  made  a  cardinal  primate  of  Hun- 
gary, and  papal  legate.  In  1518  he  preached  a 
orosade  agaLost  the  Tarks.  The  troops  when 
ooUeoted  tamed  their  arms  against  the  Magyar 
nobility,  and  a  civil  instead  of  a  foreign  war 
was  the  result.  Bakacz  died  very  rich.  His 
nephew  was  the  founder  of  the  noble  fiamilies 
£rd6di  and  Palfi. 

BAKALAHARI,  the  name  of  the  oldest  of 
the  AfHcan  Bechoana  tribes.  They  reside  in 
the  tract  of  country  from  the  Orange  river,  lat. 
29*^  S.  to  Lake  Ngami  in  the  north,  and  from 
about  long.  24*^  to  near  the  west  coast,  which 
from  its  scarcity  of  water  is  called  the  Great 
Kalahari  desert,  although  it  is  not  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  abounds  even  in  a  certain  blaas 
of  antelopes,  which  require  little  water.  The 
Bakalahari,  driven  to  this  desert  by  persecu- 
tions, are  found  here  roaming  together  with 
these  antelopes,  and  with  the  bushmen,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  southern 
Africa.  Notwithstanding  their  long  associations 
with  the  bushmen  and  with  the  other  wild 
characteristics  of  desert  life,  we  find  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  disposition  for  which 
the  Bechuana  tribes  are  generally  distinguished, 
still  prevalent  amon^  tiie  Bakalahari.  They 
attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  rare- 
ly grants  more  than  a  supply  of  melons  or  pump- 
kins. They  display  the  same  patience  in  the 
rearing  of  goats.  They  support  themselves  by 
the  chase,  and  exchange  the  skins  of  lions, 
leopards,  panthers,  hyenas,  and  of  other  animals 
which  they  kill  for  supplies  of  arms,  instru- 
ments, tobacco,  &0.  This  barter  trade  they 
generally  carry  on  with  leading  personages  of 
neighboring  Bechuana  tribes.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  skins  which  they  thus  bring 
into  the  twr  markets  of  the  world  are  those  of 
small  camivora  of  the  feline 
the  dark  and  the  golden  ja 


yielding  a  warm,  and  the  latter  a  vevy  band- 
some  fur.  They  are  feeble  and  timid,  and  live 
in  constant  dread  of  stronger  tribes.  One  of  the 
most  entertaining  scenes  in  their  home-life  is 
presented  by  the  ingenious  manner  with  wludi 
the  Bakalahari  women  or  female  water-sockera 
fill  their  egg-sbeUs  and  water-skins  at  a  pool  m 
the  desert  They  carry  20  or  more  of  then 
water  vessels,  which  consist  of  ostrich  efsS^helk 
in  a  bag  <h*  net  on  their  back&  At  the  end  d 
each  shell  is  a  hole  <^  the  size  of  a  finger.  The 
women  tie  a  bunch  of  grass  to  one  end  of  a 
reed  abont  2  feet  long,  and  insert  it  in  a  hole 
which  they  dig  as  deep  as  the  ann  will  read). 
The  next  process  is  to  ram  down  the  wet  sand 
firmly  round  it.  By  applying  the  moath  to  the 
free  end  of  the  reed,  they  form  a  vacuum  in  ih» 
grass  beneath,  in  which  the  water  collects,  and 
in  a  short  time  rises  into  the  mouth.  An  egf- 
shell  is  placed  on  the  ground  alongade  the 
reed,  some  inches  below  me  mouth  of  the  suck- 
er. A  straw  guides  the  water  into  the  hole  of 
the  vessel,  as  she  draws  mouthfol  after  mouth- 
ful frt>m  below.  The  water  is  made  to  pas 
along  the  outside,  not  through  the  straw.  The 
whole  stock  of  water  is  thus  passed  thn>U|^  the 
woman's  mouth  as  a  pump,  and,  when  takcsi 
home,  is  carefully  buriea  like  a  precious  treasure 
to  be  drawn  ibrth  on  rare  ocoasiODs,  water  beii^ 
to  those  poor  tribes  of  the  desert  of  E^ban, 
what  numna  was  to  the  ehildren  of  Israel  ia 
the  wilderness  of  Arabia.  (See  Livingstone's 
^^  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Afirica.'0 

BAKE,  Jan,  a  Dutch  philologist,  bom  st 
Leyden,  Sept  1, 1787.  He  was  educated  under 
Wyttenbaoh,  and  in  1817  became  profes»r  oi 
Greek  and  Boman  Uteratnre  in  his  native  city. 
Here  he  edited  and  published  valuable  edttioas 
of  Posidonius,  and  of  the  astronomer  deomedea, 
and  assisted  in  the  large  and  original  wo^  en- 
titled BibUotheea  Oritiea  Kova,  He  also  paV 
lished  a  series  of  philological  articles  marked  bj 

SMtt  learning  and  aouteness,  and  written  in  s 
tin  s^le  of  very  unusual  purity.  He  bee 
since  edited  some  of  the  works  of  Oioero.  asd 
published  an  excellent  discouise  upon  the  Gre^ 


AKRTi,  a  large  and  well-built  village  on  the 
Sene«;al,  western  Africa.  The  French  have  a 
fortined  factory  here  and  a  gatriaon  of  aboui  50 
nejTo  troops. 

Baker,  a  south-westem  oounty  of  Geor^ 
having  a  level  surface,  a  fertile  soil,  and  an  ans* 
of  about  1,400  sq.  m.  The  principal  streams  sr« 
Flint  river,  which  inteisects  it  audisnavigahkbj 
steamboats,  and  lohawaynocha^mr  creek,  whkk 
ftimishes  good  water  power*  The  staples  j^ 
cotton,  com,  sugar,  and  potatoes.  In  1850l  th« 
productions  amounted  to  8,820  balea  of  eoban, 
284^595  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,170  of  svev& 
potatoes,  and  669  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Th^« 
were  20  churches,  1  newspi^>w  office,  and  ^^ 
pupils  attending  public  schoola.  The  oocm^ 
was  oreanized  in  1825,  and  named  in  honor  cV 
Ool.  John  Baker,  an  officer  of  the  reT^ohitkHL 
Gapitaly  Newton.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1^ 
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$1,414,918.     Pop.  in  1865,  ll,r85,  of  whom 
0,688  were  dATea. 

BAKSRj  Ohablbb»  soperintendent  of  the 
Yorkshire  institation  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at 
Bonoasier,  England,  was  elected  to  that  post  at 
the  opening  of  the  institation  in  1829,  and  has 
placed  it  in  the  first  rank  of  institnticHis  for  the 
deaf  and  dnmb  in  England.  Mr.  Baker  has 
distinguiBhed  himself  as  a  writer  on  philanthro* 
pio  soDJeots.  His  oontribntions  to  the  "Penny 
Ojclopflddia*'  in  1886,  on  the  deaf  and  damb^ 
and  bund,  and  to  the  publications  of  the  society 
for  t&e  diffamon  of  nsefal  knowledge,  were 
some  years  rinoe  odlected  into  a  volome  of 
great  Talne  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
instnicti<Mi  of  either  class.  He  has  also  achieved 
a  high  rqmtation  for  his  efforts  in  the  promo- ^ 
tion  of  general  edacation  in  England.  Hie 
Doncaster  institation  had,  in  1852,  110  papils. 

BAEER,  Dayid^  or  Avoubtins,  an  English 
Benedictine  monk,  bom  at  Abergavenny,  in 
1575,  died  in  1041.  He  was  edacated  at  Ox- 
ford, studied  the  law,  and  was  sacoessfol  in  its 
practice.  Bat  on  a  certain  occasion  he  was  in 
sach  imminent  danger  of  being  drowned,  and 
his  escape  was  so  unlooked-for  and  extraordi- 
nary, that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to 
sapematnral  agency.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
call  to  repentance.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  renounce  at  once  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  world,  and  to  devote  nimself  to  the  service 
of  his  Saviour  and  master.  Bidding  fiureWeU, 
accordingly,  to  his  profession  and  nis  native 
town,  he  proceeded  direct  to  London,  where 
he  joined  a  small  society  of  Benedictines,  then 
on  &ieir  way  to  Italy.  In  Italy  he  was  regular- 
ly admitted  into  the  order,  on  which  occasion 
he  dropt  his  baptismal  name  of  David,  and  as« 
sumed  that  of  Augustine.  After  some  time  he 
came  back  to  EngUnd,  and  sojourned  there  for 
the  next  7  years.  Then,  passing  over  to 
the  continent)  he  settled  at  Oambray,  and  be- 
came confessor  to  the  English  Benedictine  nuns, 
established  in  that  dtv.  He  spent  almost  the 
whole  of  his  latter  life  in  Oambray,  but  he 
ultimately  returned  to  England,  where  he  died. 
He  wrote  several  devotional  works^  some  of 
which  were  published  in  part  affcer  ms  death. 

BAEER,  HxiiBT,  an  eimhient  botimist  and 
microecopist,  was  bom  in  Fleet  street,  London, 
in  1708.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bookselling 
bmrinees,  but  aoon  abandoned  it  for  more  con- 
genial pursuits.  HUi  experiments  with  the 
microscope  were  very  extensive,  and  his  obser- 
vations of  great  value.  He  devoted  much  of 
his  leisure  time  to  botany,  and  introduced  into 
England  several  valuable  exotic  plants;  among 
others,  the  large  alpine  strawbary,  ^e  seed  of 
which  he  received  from  Turin,  and  the  rhmim 
wtlmatunif  or  trae  rhubarb,  which  he  obtained 
mim  Russia.  The  name  of  Henry  Baker,  how- 
ever, will  be  longest  remembered  for  his  labors 
in  the  instraction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Whether  he  was  coffnizant  of  the  labors  of  Wal- 
lis,  Holden,  and  Diugarao,  is  uncertain,  but  he 
established  asdiool  in  which  he  instraoted  the 


deaf  mute  chOdran  of  wealthy  parents,  and 
also  those  who  stammered.  The  oeaf  mutes  he 
taught  as  did  Wallis  and  Holden,  to  articulate. 
It  is  said  that  he  acquired  a  fortune  in  this  busi* 
nesa.  Mr.  T.  Braidwood,  who  commenced  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Edinburgh  in 
1750,  is  said  to  have  acquired  his  processes. 
Mr.  Baker  died  in  the  Strand,  Nov.  26, 1774,  in 
his  7l8t  year.  His  microscopical  observations, 
and  his  communications  to  the  royal  and  anti- 
quarian societies,  of  both  which  he  was  an 
active  and  valuable  member,  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

BAKER,  Sib  John,  an  English  statesman 
who  flourished  in  the  16th  centuiy ;  he  died 
in  1685.  In  1526  he  was  attached  to  a  spe- 
cial embassy  which  was  sent  to  Denmark.  He 
was  subsequentiy  elected  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  of  which  he  must  have  been  pre- 
viously a  member;  next  he  was  appointed  at- 
torney-general and  sworn  a  privy  counsellor. 
Lasdy,  he  was  in  1545  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  In  all  these  high  stations  he  dift- 
charged  his  duties  with  honesty  and  ability. 
He  was  the  only  privy  counsellor  that  had  the 
courage  to  refbse  his  signature  to  the  bill^y 
which  Edward  YI.  sought  to  exclude  his  sisters 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  from  the  throne. 

BAKER^  OsMAK  0.,  )in  American  clergyman, 
bishop  of  tne  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  bom 
at  Marlow,  in  New  Hampshiro,  in  1812.  He 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  m  1880,  and  the  same 
year  entered  a  college  in  Indiana.  After  8 
years'  residence  in  the  college,  he  was  elected  a 
teacher  in  a  semin«7'  at  Newbury,  Vermont, 
where  he  remained  till  1844.  He  then  devoted 
himself  for  8  years  to  preaching^  till  in  1847  he 
became  professor  in  the  Methodist  general  Bib- 
lical institute,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
He  has  been  twice  delegate  to  the  general  con* 
forence,  and  was  elected  to  the  ofSice  of  bie^op 
in  1852. 

BAKER,  Sn  RiOHABn,  author  of  the 
«  Ohronide  of  the  Kings  of  England,"  bom  in 
Kent  in  1568,  died  in  the  Fleet  prison,  Feb.  18, 
1644.  In  1603  he  was  knighted  by  James  L 
In  1620  he  was  high  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire, 
where  he  appears  to  have  then  possessed  con* 
siderable  property.  But  misfortunes  came  up* 
on  him.  Having  made  himself  reqmnsible  for 
the  debts  of  certain  members  of  his  wife's 
&mily,  all  his  property  became  the  prey  of  their 
creditors,  and  the  consequence  was  that  when 
over  50  years  of  age,  he  had  to  take  up  his  pen 
and  work  for  bre^  He  became  in  time  the 
anthor  of  numerous  works,  the  most  important 
and  best  known  of  which  is  his  ^'  Ohronide  of 
the  Kings  of  England,"  published  in  London  ia 
1641. 

BAKER,  Thomas,  anEngliahmaUiematician. 
bom  at  nton,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1625,  diea 
in  1690.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  engaged  in  mathematical 
pursuits,  and  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  duties. 
He  made  many  discoveries  in  geometry  and 
algebra. 
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BASER,  Thoiulb,  an  En^Uh  s&tiqiury,  born 
in  the  bishi^rio  of  Durham,  in  1656,  died 
Jnlj  8, 1740.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge^ 
ddained  a  priest  in  1685,  and  was  soon  aner 
n>pointed  a  preacher  to  the  udreni^.  The 
bishop  of  Dorham  made  him  hia  ohanlain,  bat 
tiiejr  aid  not  long  remain  fkiends.  The  bishop 
was  partioalarij  anxious  that  King  James*  deo- 
laration  in  faror  of  toleration  should  be  pnb« 
Holy  read  in  all  his  ohnrohes.  Baker  would 
neither  read  it  himsetf  nor  sulfor  his  cnrate  to 
read  it  His  patron  took  offenoe  at  this  oonta« 
macy,  but  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  Ba- 
ker^s  troubles.  Beftwing  soon  after  to  take  the 
CMith  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  prescribed 
by  the  revolutionary  floyemment  he  was^ected 
from  his  benefice,  and  constrained  to  se^  ref- 
uge at  Oambridge.  In  1716  eren  his  feUowahip 
was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  left  in  his  la£* 
ter  days  without  any  means  of  support,  save  an 
annuity  of  j640,  £20  a  year  which  his  elder 
brother  allowed  him,  and  the  precarious  fees 
which  he  might  earn  as  a  teacher.  He  now  de- 
voted himsdf  to  the  study  of  aniiquities,  but 
bis  coUeotions  have  never  been  published.  He 
nfote  ^^Reflectkms  on  the  Insufficiency  of 
Learning  and  the  Utility  of  Revelation.^*    . 

BAKER'S  FALLS,  Sandy  Hill  township, 
Washington  county,  New  York,  is  a  place 
where  the  Hudson  river  descends  70  feet  in 
about  100  rods. 

BAKEWELL,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
Derbyshire,  England,  situated  on  the  river  Wye^ 
near  its  junction  with  the  Derwent  The  town 
lies  chi€my  in  a  valley,  and  on  one  side  of  a 
hill,  about  8  miles  from  Matlock.  It  has4  prin- 
dpal  streets,  tolerably  dean,  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas,  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  con- 
tains many  substantial  stone  residences.  The 
most  notable  of  the  public  edifices  are  a  fine 
old  Gothic  church,  with  monuments  of  some 
interest,  and  one  or  two  chapels  of  various  de- 
nominations. There  are  several  schools,  a  me- 
ehanics*  institute,  a  dispensary,  a  dothmg  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  vicinity  a  cotton  milL  The 
inhabitants  are  employed  chi^y  in  marble-out- 
ting,  in  the  coal  and  lead  mines,  and  in  the 
eotton  manufiicturew  Bakewell  has  chalybeate 
aprinoB,  which  were  formerly  much  frequented, 
and  nave  recently  been  reopened  by  the  duke 
cf  Rutland,  whose  residence,  Haddon  hall,  is 
about  S  miles  from  the  town.  Chatsworlii,  the 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  is  in  this  pansh. 
Pop.  in  1851,  9,897. 

BAKEWELL,  Robist,  English  agriculturist, 
bom  in  1726,  at  Dishley,  in  Leicestmhire,  diea 
fai  1795.  He  succeeded  his  father,  in  1760,  aa 
eooupier  of  the  Dishley  furm,  and  then  com- 
menced experiments  for  the  improvement  of 
cattle  introducing  the  cdebrated  long-homed 
breed),  and  also  of  horses,  pigs^  and  sheep.  One 
of  his  rams,  called  the  two  pounder,  was  sold 
ibr  the  enormous  price  of  1,000  guineas.  His 
sheep  and  homed  cattle  were  noted  for  the 
fineness  of  their  bones  and  fiesh,  the  lightness 
of  their  ofGaJ,  their  disposition  to  quietness^  and 


oooaeaaently^  to  mature  and  fiitten  wUh  \em 
food  than  animals  of  the  same  species  of  eqnri 
weight  and  size.  It  was  oljeoted  of  his  stot^ 
that  ^^  they  were  too  dear  for  any  one  to  par- 
chsse,  and  too  fiit  for  any  one  to  eaL"  Indeed, 
it  is  o«4y  of  late  years  that  this  overobeeitybsi 
ceased  to  be  considered  the  greal  qualifieetiaii 
for  premiums  at  cattle  shova.  Mr.  Bakewifl 
introduced  into  En^^ish  agricnltore  the  pno> 
tice  of  flooding  meadows.  He  never  oontribat- 
ed  any  thing  to  literature,  bat  Arthur  Young 
in  his  annals  of  agriculture,  folly  deacribed  wS, 
praised  his  plans  and  improvementB. 

BAKHT0HI88ARAL  a  Tartar  town  of  Bos- 
ria  in  the  government  of  Tanrida ;  pop.  10,000. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Tchoorook,  15  nsilea  &  W. 
of  BunferopoL  It  ecmnsts  of  a  aiai^  street 
built  along  the  banks  of  the  Tohoocook,  sad 
lined  in  oriental  foshicn  with  basaara  and  worit- 
shops  in  which  the  Tartsr  toils  as  bin  ancestor 
toiled  two  centuries  back.  It  oontaina  sbs 
several  moaqiiee,  which  are  generally  embosooHd 
in  trees,  and  whose  tall  minarets  xiaehlg^  above 
the  contignoiis  booses.  Here,  too,  is  still  to  be 
seen  tiie  andent  palace  of  the  khans  who  ruled 
over  the  Tanridian  state  before  the  rise  of  Bm- 
sian  power.  This  edifice  is  even  yei  in  good 
repair,  and  presents  a  most  singular  spp^mnnM. 
It  exhibits  all  the  irregularis  of  an  easten 
manmon,  but  its  qiaoious  galleriea,  briOiaBt 
paintings,  and  airy  pavilions,  prodnoe  an  eflfect 
on  the  spectator  not  often  prcdooed  b j  apmnek- 
rical  structures.  Bakhtchissarai  mt  beesne 
the  residence  of  the  khans  in  1475.  In  the 
16th  century  their  dominions  extended  not  onlf 
over  the  (Crimean  peninsula,  but  ovitt-  all  the 
outlying  territory  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Caucasus.  Gradually,  however^  the  arms  aad 
intrigues  of  Busaia  undermined  their  anthoritf, 
until,  in  1788,  it  became  utterly  extino^  aad 
what  then  remained  of  th^  oountry  was  sa- 
nezed  to  the  empire  of  the  casza.  lite  ishsib- 
itsnts  of  Bakhtchissarai  are  obiefly  Tartars. 

BAKHTfiGAN,  a  lake  in  Persia,  50  inileB  ea< 
ofSheeras.  Its  extent  east  and  west  is  60  imias; 
breadth  8  miles.  It  is  made  to  yidd  a  kzfi 
quantity  of  salt. 

BAKHTETABI,  a  rai^  of  moantains  la 
S.W.  Penda,  opposite  to  the  Booky  rangea  Ava 
andLaristan:  the  greatest  height  is  ^LOOOfBet 

BAKHTI8HWA,  the  name  of  a  C^irislHB 
Kestorian  fiunily,  celebrated  fat  the  many  evt- 
nent  physicians  whidi  it  has  prodnoed.  Daring 
the  8thf  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centories^  then 


were  not  less  than  6  physicians  of  the  i 
ily,  who  all  flourished  at  the  ooort  of  BagM 
and  acquired  more  or  less  disdnotion  in  thor 
profession.  The  professional  diflloulties  in  tfaeee 
dayswereof  apecnliarcharaoter.  ThephysimB 
of  the  court  who  did  not  succeed  in  leatora^ 
health  to  his  royal  patient,  stood  in  danger  of 
his  life.  Osl^h  Al  Had],  finr  instance^  after 
haviiw  been  restored  to  health  by  tiie  skill  of 
Ben  Qiuri^  Bakhtishwa,  who  lived  in  theSd 
half  oi  the  8th  century,  proposed  that  all  the 
other  phyaieians  who  hJA  imsoooeaBfoUy  ] 
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«d  upon  bim  shodid  die,  and  Bakhiiahwa  oonld 
only  save  the  lives  of  bis  oolleagnes  by  admin- 
istering poison  to  the  oalipb,  from  which  he 
died.  Another  oaae  in  point  oocnrred  at  the 
beginning  of  the  0th  oentmry,  in  the  instance 
of  Giabnl  ben  Giurgis  ben  Bakbtishwa,  who 
was  doomed  to  die  by  Haronn  al  Bashid,  be» 
cause  this  distingoished  oalipb  had  a  rel^>fle  of 
an  apoplectio  fit,  aod  aooneed  the  physician,  who 
bad  ncuped  him  over  the  original  fit,  of  having 
treecberonsly  concocted  the  &tal  relapse.  His 
life  was  only  saved  by  the  death  of  the  caliph, 
which  fortimately  took  place  before  he  could 
oarry  out  his  design.  The  most  learned  of  the 
Bakhtishwas  was  Aba  Sa,  who  fionrished  in 
the  2d  half  of  the  10th  century.    He  is  the  re- 

Sated  author  of  a  medical  work  in  60  chapters, 
edicated  to  Oaliph  Motaki,  and  entitled  AC- 
Bandat  AUdbiai  {HorUu  Medicinai). 

BAKING  MAOHINEBY.  Bread  is  the  sta- 
ple of  life  among  all  civilized  nations,  and 
on  the  European  contiDient  is  nearly  the  only 
solid  food  of  the  peasantry  of  large  provinces. 
For  this  reason  many  inventions  nave  been 
made  in  every  country  to  improve  and  cheapen 
its  manu&cture,  only  2  of  which  have  thus  far 
been  suocesafiil ;  they  are  those  of  Hiram  Ber- 
dan  of  New  York,  and  of  L  F.  Rolland  of 
France.  For  a  more  ample  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  bread  making^  see  the  article  Bbbad. 
Here  a  few  of  the  principal  points  will  alone 
be  given.  The  yeast  causes  tb»  fermentation  of 
the  dough,  that  is,  the  transformation  of  starch 
into  carbonic  add  and  alcohol.  The  tempera- 
ture necessary  to  cook  bread  must  be  at  least 
212^  F.,  and  to  raise  the  loaf  well,  form  a  good 
crust,  and  bake  it  thoroughly,  a  steady  heat  of 
about  400^  is  required.  Bread  may  be  made 
without  crust  by  maintaining  the  temperature 
at  212%  but  it  will  also  be  destitute  of  the  much- 
esteemed  fibrous  texture,  and  will  not  undergo 
the  chemical  change  necessary  to  make  it  whofe- 
some,  by  an  inUmate  union  of  the  water  with 
the  constituents  of  the  fiour.  The  crust  is  more 
soluble  than  the  inside,  and  is  much  more  easily 
digested. — ^Brbdah^s  Mi-CHnrBBT  was  establish- 
ed in  Brooklyn  in  Dea  1856,  and  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  May  following.  A  large  bakery 
has  since  been  erected  on  ms  plan  in  Philadel- 
phia, capable  of  converting  several  hundred 
barrels  of  flour  into  bread  daily.  The  building 
is  4  stories  high.  There  are  2  ovens  80  feet 
high,  24  feet  long,  and  10  feet  wide,  passing  up 
from  the  basement  into  the  2d  story.  They  are 
heated  by  ordinary  ooal  furnaces  underneath, 
through  cast-iron  arches  which  form  the  bot- 
toms of  the  ovens,  and  fire-brick  fines  which 
ran  up  the  sides  and  carry  off  the  smoke  to  the 
chimney.  The  heat  is  thus  radiated  into  a 
dose  chamber.  The  temperature  is  regulated 
by  dampers,  moved  by  iron  rods,  which  close 
and  open  them  by  expansion  or  contraction 
under  different  degrees  of  heat  Within  the 
oven  are  8  endless  vertical  chains  supporting  20 
cars  or  trays  containing  the  bread.  The  chains 
move  slowly  round,  so  that  the  cars  move  up- 


ward on  one  side  of  the  oven  and  downward 
on  the  other.  Each  oven  has  4  doors,  2  on 
the  1st  and  2  on  the  2d  story.  On  the  side 
where  the  chains  move  upward,  the  cars  con- 
taining the  bread  enter  the  oven  through  the 
lower  door,  and  are  delivered  at  the  upper 
door ;  the  reverse  is  done  on  the  other  side. 
These  bread  cars  are  made  of  a  cast-inm 
frame  floored  with  tiles  1|^  inch  thick,  on  which 
the  unbaked  loaves  are  placed.  The  car  being 
charged  with  loaves  by  hand,  the  door  of  the 
oven  opens  mechanically,  an  iron  arm  comes 
out,  pulls  in  the  car  on  rail-tracks,  and  the 
door  doses.  When  the  car  arrives  opposite 
the  other  door  the  bread  is  baked;  this  door 
opens,  the  car  is  pushed  out  by  an  iron  arm, 
the  loaves  are  dumped  from  it  into  baskets,  and 
the  car  moves  on  a  track  to  the  front  of  the 
other  door,  where  the  attendants  stand  ready 
to  load  it  with  new  loaves.  The  machine  for 
kneading  the  dough  is  a  large  horizontal  cylin- 
der 10  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  diameter.  At 
each  end  of  the  cylinder  are  2  disks  of  nearly 
the  same  diameter,  hung  on  the  inside  ends  of 
2  short  shafts.  These  disks  are  united  near 
their  circumference  by  2  longitudinal  bars  on 
opposite  sides.  At  each  revolution  the  2  bars 
are  forced  through  the  dough  which  they  knead, 
while  a  broad  flapper,  hung  on  the  2  disks  ec- 
oentrically,  or  out  of  the  centre,  carries  it  up 
and  lets  it  fall  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der. Eight  banels  of  flour  are  kneaded  in  15 
minutes  by  this  machine,  all  the  working  parts 
of  which  in  contact  with  the  dough  are  sheathed 
with  zinc.  The  dough  is  made  into  loaves  in 
another  machine  call^  the  loaf  cutter.  This 
consists  of  a  vertical  zinc  cylinder  in  whidi  the 
dough  is  placed  and  pressed  down  by  a  piston 
acted  upon  by  a  screw.  The  dough  thus  com- 
pressed escapes  through  8  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  <^linder.  These  holes  are  round,  and  en*' 
drded  by  knives,  which  at  eaual  intervals  of 
time  cut  off  the  dough,  which  has  been  pressed 
into  corresponding  cavities  in  a  zinc  roller 
placed  immediatdy  under  the  cylinder.  These 
rollers  have,  like  me  knife^  an  intermittent  mo- 
tion, and  each  time  a  row  of  8  recesses  is  filled 
an  empty  row  is  brought  under.  The  pieces 
of  dough  are  discharged  on  reaching  the  lower 
part  by  means  of  pistons  working  by  an  eccen- 
tric movement  in  the  cavities.  They  fidl  upon 
an  endless  apron,  which  ccmveys  them  to  the 
moulding^tame,  where  they  are  put  into  sb^>e. 
They  are  all  of  equal  weights  according  to  a^ust- 
ment  A  renter  is  attaoned  to  the  roller  of 
the  last-descnbed  machine,  to  record  the  num- 
ber of  loaves  produced. — ^Bollaivb's  Maohirsbt 
consists  of  a  mechanical  kneader  and  a  rotarv 
oven.  It  is  now  common  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  there  is  one  in  operation  in  New 
Y  ork.  The  kneader  is  a  half  cylindrical  trougk 
in  which  a  shaft  bearing  2  opposite  rows  ox 
projecting  arms,  4  inches  apart^  is  made  to  re- 
vdve.  The  ends  of  the  arms  are  united  by  a 
fiat  bar  paralld  to  the  shaft,  which  scrapes  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  at  each  levdutios,  and 
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prerents  taij  portion  of  the  dough  from  adher- 
ing to  it  From  this  bar  a  nomber  of  shorter 
arms,  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the  shaft, 
reach  only  half  the  distance  to  it.  The  dough 
is  placed  in  the  trong^  and  the  diaft  is  tnmed 
alowlj,  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  revolntions  per 
minute;  a  greater  velocity  breaks  the  dough 
instead  of  kneading  it.  With  this  instrument 
a  man  of  average  strength  Icneads  easily  8  bar- 
rels of  flour  in  80  mlautes,  and  the  saving  on 
the  hand  process  is  calculated  to  be  75  per 
cent  The  most  important  feature  of  the  oven 
is  a  droular  horizontal  platform  mounted  on 
the  top  of  a  vertical  shaft  which  is  free  to  re* 
volve.  This  platform  is  12  feet  in  diameter ;  it 
is  made  of  iron  covered  with  tiles,  on  which 
are  placed  the  loaves  to  be  baked.  It  is  in- 
closed in  a  cylindrical  room  of  brick  walls,  with 
a  ceiling  of  iron,  over  which,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, is  a  floor  or  the  same  metal,  covered  with 
a  thick  bed  of  sand.  A  small  grate,  8  feet  by  1|, 
is  built  in  the  walls;  the  flames  of  this  fnniace 
circulate  in  8  cast-iron  pipes,  placed  in  the 
vacant  space  below  the  platfonn,  and  rise  in  a 
vertical  flue  in  the  wall,  passing  between  the 
8  iron  floors  and  escaping  into  the  chimney- 
pipe.  The  door  of  the  oven  is  very  low,  so  as 
to  allow  as  little  steam  as  possible  to  escape 
when  it  is  open,  it  being  shown  by  experience 
that  a  moist  heat  gives  a  whiter  and  better 
bread  than  a  dry  heat.  Near  the  door  is  a 
crank,  by  means  of  which  the  attendant  turns 
the  platform  and  brings  which  side  he  pleases 
near  the  door,  and  the  loaves  are  put  m  and 
taken  out  in  the  usual  manner.  The  fhel  used 
is  coal.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  an  economy 
of  60  per  cent  on  this  combustible,  and  80  per 
cent  on  labor,  with  a  gain  in  the  quality  and 
weight  of  the  bread ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
oven  is  always  ready  to  bake,  so  that,  with  one 
of  this  sort,  nearly  as  much  work  can  be  done 
as  with  two  built  on  the  common  plan. 

BAKONY-WAI.D  (t.  e.  Forest  of  Bakony), 
a  mountain  range  in  Hungary,  between  the 
Raab  and  Lake  Balaton,  and  whidi  separates 
the  great  and  little  Hungarian  plains.  Average 
elevation,  2,000  feet.  It  is  crowned  with  lofty 
forests  and  has  quarries  of  very  fine  marble. 

BAKOO,  Baku,  or  Baghv,  a  Rusrian  walled 
town,  population  in  1867.  6418.  in  Georgia, 
upon  the  Caspian  sea.  Tne  rocky  peninsula 
upon  which  it  is  built,  and  the  islands  in  the 
bay,  are  composed  of  tertiary  strata,  abounding 
in  fossil  shells.  Through  these  strata  numerous 
springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  issue,  together 
with  streams  of  inflammable  gas,  and  eruptions 
of  mud  from  so-called  mud  volcanoes.  These 
phenomena  give  to  the  region  the  name  of  the 
field  of  Fire,  and  formerly  made  Bakoo  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Guebres  or  Fire  Worshippers. 
Bakoo  has  also  been  called  the  Paradise  of  Roses. 
The  naphtha  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  an  article 
of  commerce.  It  is  obtained  of  two  qualities, 
one  a  colorless  thin  fluid,  which  marks  18.66^ 
in  the  areometer;  aild  a  poorer  quality  (petro- 
\ram)  thick  and  tenacious.    It  is  said  thi^  the 


annual  value  of  the  naphtha  sold  to  the  Pee 
is  about  $800,000.  About  16  miles  N.  £.  from 
Bakoo,  is  a  jet  of  inflammable  gas  issuing  frtxn 
the  calcareous  rocks,  which  is  worshipped  by 
those  of  the  Anatic  tribes  living  in  tiie  region, 
and  also  by  pilgrims  from  distant  parts  of  Aaa, 
who  come  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  divine 

Erinciple  of  flre ;  and  there  is  a  numerous  priest- 
ood  supported  by  the  gifts  of  these  rtnmgera. 
The  gas  once  inflamed  ccmtinues  to  bum,  and  is 
called  the  perpetual  fire;  it  is  said  to  be  with- 
out smell,  and  inoffensive  to  breathe,  both  which 
statements  may  be  regarded  with  doubt;  it 
bums  with  a  ^ellowi£  white  flame,  and  ex- 
plodes when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  which 
are  properties  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
Bende  the  commerce  in  naphtha,  Bakoo  exports 
also  larffe  quantities  of  salt,  which  also  is  bought 
by  the  Persians.  This  is  obtained  ftt>m  the  salt 
lakes  of  Massassir  and  Sioh.  The  former,  of 
three  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide^ 
affords  every  summer  6.400,000  lbs.  avs.  of  salt, 
which  quantity  could  oe  more  than  doubled. 
The  latter  is  only  a  mile  long  and  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  wide.  The  salt  collects  in  »  layer 
upon  the  bottom  of  it  About  720,000  lbs.  are 
annually  collected,  which  is  said  to  be  not  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  quantity  that  might  be  ob- 
tained. These  two  lakes  yield  about  one-half 
of  all  the  salt  that  is  collected  from  all  the  lakes 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  other  products  of  the 
renon  are  safibon.  madder,  and  silk. 

BAEOUNINE,  Miohel,  a  Russian  demooral 
and  revolutionist,  born  in  1814,  in  Toijok;  a 
district  town  in  the  government  of  Tver  in  Rus- 
sia. His  name  became  prominent  during  the 
agitations  before  and  after  1848.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  militarv  school  at  St  Petersburg; 
served  in  the  artillery  of  the  guards,  but  soon 
resigned  his  commission.  In  1841,  he  went  to 
Berlin  to  study  philosophy ;  in  1842^  he  went  to 
Dr^en,  continuing  his  studies  m  intimacy 
with  Buge.  There  he  publiibed  a  plulosophictt 
treatise,  under  the  name  of  Junus  Elysaid. 
From  Dresden,  in  1848,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Polish  emigra- 
tion. Shortiy  afterward  he  went  to  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  participated  actively  m 
various  socialist  and  communist  aasocistion^  and 
became  persomdly  acquainted  with  prominent 
individuals  of  various  nations  who  shared  the 
same  convictions.  In  this  way  he  became  inti- 
mate with  Yogt,  the  oelebrtO^d  phUoeophery 
materialist,  naturalist,  and  revolutioniat  Tb0 
Russian  government  ordered  him  to  retiim 
home.  Bakounine  refused,  and  his  estate  waa 
confiscated.  This  act  of  the  Emperw  Nkdidaa 
conferred  on  Bakounine  the  palm  of  a  martyr. 
In  1843,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  became  the 
pet  of  all  the  revolutionary  parties,  including 
the  leaders  of  the  French  opposition,  and  be- 
longed to  the  corps  of  writers  in  the  B^<Mrwu^ 
a  £dly  jounud  conducted  by  M.  Flooon.  In 
1847,  during  the  excitement  produced  in  Paris 
by  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  and 
of  the  banquet^  Bakounine,  at  one  of  thsai| 
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made  a  spteeh  invoking  the  ftulonof  Polea  and 
Eoasiflns,  for  the  better  and  easier  revolationiE* 
log  of  Russia.  This  speech,  which  was  repro- 
duced by  varioos  continental  Jonnials,  made 
80  great  a  sensation,  that  the  Russian  govern* 
meat  demanded  from  Lonis  Philippe  Bakoanine's 
expulsion  from  France.  He  retired  to  Brussels, 
and  an  unfounded  storj  was  then  spread  that 
the  Russian  goTemment  offered  a  ppraeof  $6,000 
or  $7,000  for  his  extradition.  The  revolution 
of  February  re^JIed  him  to  Paris,  where  his 
intimate  friends,  Flooon,  Ledru-BoUin,  Louis 
Blanc,  Oaussidi^  and  Stephen  Arago,  were  in 
power.  Belying  on  their  sapport,  he  went  to 
Prague  in  Bohemia,  with  the  intention  of  revo- 
lutionizing the  various  tribes  of  the  Slavic  fiun- 
Uy,  and  thus  fiEuulitating  the  influx  of  new  ideaa 
and  shaking  BussIa.  In  Prague  he  took  part 
in  thefEunous  Slavic  congress,  and  in  the  blood v 
street  %ht  which  ensued,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  escaped  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  promi- 
nent in  all  the  democratio  movements.  Ex- 
pelled from  the  Prussian  territory,  he  went  to 
Dresden,  and  when  residence  there  was  denied 
bim,  he  betook  himself  to  Dessau  and  KOthen, 
always  actively  engaged  in  the  fermentations 
then  going  on.  The  bloody  outbreak  of  Dres- 
ien  in  May,  1849,  was  ahnost  wholly  combined 
ind  directed  by  him«  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  revolutionary  party  by  Pmadan  bayonetSL 
ie  escaped  to  Chenmitz,  where  he  was  arrested 
>n  the  night  of  May  9.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
the  fortress  of  EOnigstein  for  nearly  8  months, 
ind  condemned  to  death  in  May,  1850.  This 
>enalty  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  lif^ 
)ut  shortiy  afterward  Saxony  delivered  him  to 
lustria,  which  had  claimed  him  on  aocount  of 
lis  act  at  Prague.  In  Austria,  in  May,  1861,  he 
vas  again  condemned  to  death  by  a  conrt-mar- 
ial,  and  this  verdict  was  again  commuted  to  im- 
)risonmentfor  life,  whenBussia  interfered  with 
ler  rights  of  matemitv  over  the  victim.  He  was 
lelivered  to  her,  and  imprisoned,  as  it  is  snp- 
K)6ed,  in  the  dungeons  oC  the  fortress  of  SchlQs- 
elborg,  where  he  is  generally  believed  to  have 
lied. 

BAKWAINS,  one  of  the  most  soutiiem  of 
be  Bechuana  tribes  in  the  southern  part  of 
Lfnca.  They  have  recentiy  declined  in  power, 
nd  been  unsnccessful  in  their  wars  against  the 
eighboring  Dutch  settlers ;  and  even  tiie  rivers, 
^hich  are  said  to  have  formerly  sappUed  the 
afitnres  for  their  fine  herds  of  cattle,  are  now 
ry.  The  Bakwains  are  described  by  Dr.  Liv« 
igstone  as  subject  to  few  diseases,  uie  princi- 
al  being  those  occasioned  by  sudden  changes 
f  temperature,  as  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 
t  was  said  to  him,  by  intelfigent  converted 
tokwiuns,  that  nothing  which  Ohristians  de- 
ounce  as  sin  ever  appeared  to  them  as  other- 
rise,  except  the  privilege  of  having  more  wives 
lan  one ;  and  they  dedared  tha^  before  they 
new  the  white  men  they  spoke  in  tlie  same 
ray  as  now  concerning  the  influence  of  God  in 
iving  rain  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  rain- 
lakerSf  and  in  granting  deliverances  in  time  of 


danger.  They  have  no  forms  of  prayer  or  pub* 
lie  worship,  and  though  they  possess  a  notion 
of  the  Deity  and  of  a  future  state,  they  yet  show 
so  littie  reverence  that  some  have  supposed 
them  utterly  ignorant  upon  those  subjects. 

BALA,  a  town  of  north  Wales,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  BaU  kke,  county  of  Merionette.  It 
has  6  fairs  annually,  chiefly  for  tiie  sale  of 
live  stock.  The  town  and  its  neighborhood 
have  long  been  famous  for  the  manu&cture  of 
knitted  stockings,  and  gloves  of  strong  and 
soft  texture.  At  the  south  end  of  the  town  is 
a  large  artificial  mound,  supposed  to  be  of  Bo- 
man  origin.  This  mound  was  ancientiy  occu- 
eed  by  the  Welsh  as  a  fort  to  prevent  tiie 
cursions  of  the  English. 

BALAAM,  a  person  who  appears  but  briefly 
on  the  page  of  Biblical  history,  but  in  that 
short  career  presents  phenomena  which,  on  a 
superficial  observation,  seem  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  each  other.  Balaam  was  the  son  of 
Beor,  and  a  native  of  Pethor.  His  name  means 
either  ^^the  lord  of  the  people,"  or  the  "de- 
stroyer of  the  people."  The  children  of  Israel 
had  reached,  in  their  Journey,  the  plains  of 
Moab.  Balak,  the  king,  was  terrified  at  seeing 
so  great  a  host  invadixig  his  territory.  They 
were  too  mighty  for  him.  He  sent,  tiierefore, 
to  Balaam,  a  weU-known  prophet  and  sooth- 
sayer, to  come  and  curse  these  hosts  for  him, 
so  that,  peradventure,  he  might  then  smite 
them  and  drive  them  out  of  the  land.  Balaam, 
warned  of  Ood  in  the  night,  refdsed  to  go  with 
the  messengers,  and  sent  them  away.  Balak 
sent  yet  others.  He  at  first  also  refused  them, 
but  in  the  morning  he  went,  with  the  divine  in- 
junction to  speak  what  the  Lord  should  tell 
him.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  met  him  in  the 
way,  gave  the  ass  he  rode  a  vinon  in  8  several 
instances^  and  each  time  Balaam  angrily  smote 
the  beast  for  her  involuntary  manifestations  of 
terror.  After  the  third  beating  an  iuterlocu- 
tion  onsues  between  the  ass  and  the  master, 
when  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam, 
and,  seeing  the  angel,  he  converses  with  him 
instead  of  the  ass.  As  the  result  of  the  con« 
versation,  Balaam  is  permitted  to  go  on,  and 
the  charge  repeated  to  speak  only  that  which 
the  Lord  should  tell  him.  Coming  unto  BaliJc, 
he  informs  him  that  he  can  only  npeek  that 
which  God  shall  put  into  his  mouth.  Balaam 
refuses  to  curse  Israel,  but  pronounces  a  bless- 
ing upon  them,  in  the  8  several  places  to  which 
Biuak  brought  him  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing 
his  purpose.  This  completes  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  of  the  transaction.  The  New 
Testament  makes  reference  to  it  (2  Pet  ii.  16, 
Jude  11,  Bev.  ii.  14),  in  which  Balaam  is  ac- 
cused of  error  and  of  advising  Balak  to  lead  the 
children  of  Israel  into  idolatry,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  directions,  they  did,  and  hence  arose 
a  war  with  Moab. 

BALABAO,  an  idand  lying  m  Balabao 
straita,  between  Borneo  and  Palawan.  Ita 
highest  peak  is  lat  S^"  N.,  long.  117"  T  £. 
Length,  15 miles;  breadth,  10;  area, 604sq.m. 
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It  is  ekimed  as  a  pooBowion  of  tbe  snhaii  of 
800I00;  aod  by  reason  <tfitBui]iabitaiitB  partak- 
ing of  the  same  piratioid  oharaoter  with  aU  the 
aemi-barbarooB  MaUy  tribes  inhatntiog  the 
lalaiidB  that  border  on  the  sea  of  Miodoro,  no 
oommnnication  has  been  held  with  them  by 
EuropeaoB,  and  we  have  no  preoise  infimnatioii 
about  the  idand.  There  is  a  safe  roadstead,  in 
a  bay  called  Dalawan.  on  the  eastern  side. 

BALA-B AGH,  a  fortified  town  of  Afghan- 
istan, fiunoos  for  its  fruits.  Near  it  are  nnmeN 
cos  mounds,  supposed  to  be  of  Buddhio  ori^^. 

BALABALAGA,  or  Balabalaxan,  also 
oalled  little  Paternosters,  a  group  of  48  isleta 
and  numerous  rooky  points,  in  tne  straits  or 
Macassar,  between  Borneo  and  Celebes;  area 
of  the  group,  116  aq.  m.  But  little  is  known 
of  them ;  they  have  no  permanent  population, 
but  are  visited  by  the  roving  Bajaua  or  sea> 
ffyppes  of  the  Indian  seas,  for  the  purpose  of 
nshiog;  and  the  group  has  often,  in  times  past; 
afforded  shelter  for  the  preparation  of  pinUaoal 
expeditions. 

BALACHONG,  a  oondiment  made  of  shrimpsi 
various  small  fish,  shredded  ooooanuts,  and  ten* 
der  bamboo  sprouts,  well  poonded  and  pickled, 
by  a  lonff  process,  which  is  much  usea  by  all 
the  people  of  the  Malay  archipelaso,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  people  of  south- 
eastern Aaia.  The  Gi^eks  and  Romans  made 
use  of  a  condiment  called  gaarum^  which  was 
made  of  a  Mediterranean  fish;  and  it  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  principal  fish  used  in 
the  preparation  of  balachong  is  found  in  Su- 
matran  rivers,  and  called  in  Malay,  ikan- 
guramee.  This  article  is  called  tratee  in  Java, 
and  lugan  in  the  Philippines. 

BALAGHAUTS,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  central  plateau  of  the  Mysore  country.  It 
extends  from  the  river  Krishna  to  the  river 
Kaveri ;  area,  25,500  sc^.  m.  The  surface  is  hill 
and  valley.  The  soil  is  fertile.  It  produces 
indigo,  suflar,  cotton,  tobacco,  betel,  and  red 
pepper.  U  sustains  laige  numbers  of  cattle, 
aheep,  and  goats.  The  central  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts have  diamond  mines.  The  term  Bala- 
ghauts  is  now  restricted  to  those  parts  of  this 
vast  extent  of  table-land  called  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts. The  entire  district  formed  the  ancient 
Hindoo  empire  of  Karuata,  Hyder  All  added  it 
to  his  dominions.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras. 

BALAKHN A,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Oodola.  It  contains  16  churches  and  a  convent, 
and  has  considerable  trade  in  grain. 

BALAELAYA,  a  harbor  and  small  seaport 
village  used  as  the  British  landing-place  in  the 
war  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  situated  in  the  south 
side  of  the  fieracleotic  Ohersonesus,  and  is  the 
last  and  south-easternmost  of  those  singdar 
natural  harbors,  scooped  out  of  the  steep  rocky 
oli£&  of  this  portion  of  the  Crimea.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  harbor  of  8ebastopol,  from  the 
head  of  which  Balaklava  lies  due  south  in  a 
Dearly  direct  linci  that  line  fonning  the  isth- 
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mns,  as  it  were,  of  the  Heracleotio  CherBonfleSi 
and  nearly  eoindding  with  the  natorally  formed 
eecarpments  which  bound  the  plateau  of  Se- 
bastopol,  and  descend  thence,  more  or  kai 
precipitously,  into  the  valley  of  the  Toherasji, 
the  easiest  point  of  ascent  being  iramedittelj 
above  the  port. — ^The  name  of  Balaklava  is  siid 
to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  words  IdU 
cbdata^  beautiful  quay  or  harbor,  given  to  it  by 
the  Genoese,  who  had  many  settiiementa,  div- 
ing the  middle  ages,  on  tbe  Crimea,  and  who 
buOt  a  strong  and  capacious  castle,  the  ruins  d 
which  yet  stand  <m  the  predpitoos  clifEs  tower- 
ing to  the  right  hand,  and  command  the  moofii 
of  the  harbor.    It  is  thus  described,  as  fint  aeea 
from  the  inland  i^roach,  by  Mr.  Rnasefl,  tbt 
spirited  and  graphic  correspondent  of  the  ^  Lob- 
d<m  Times :"  ^^  He  was  a  bold  marine  who  first 
ventured  in  here,  and  keen-eyed,  too.    I  was 
never  more  astonished  in  my  life  than  when  I 
halted  on  the  top  (tf  one  of  tiie  nnnmous  luDs 
of  which  this  pcNrtion  of  the  Crimea  Is  com- 
posed, and,  looking  down,  saw  undor  my  feet  a 
tittle  pond  compressed  by  the  sides  of  roc^ 
mountains ;  on  it  floated  scMne  6  or  7  Engfim 
ships,  for  whidi  exit  seemed  quite  hopdesai 
The  bay  is  like  a  Hig^bland  tarn,  and  it  is  long 
ere  the  eye  admits  that  it  is  half  a  mile  is 
length  from  the  sea,  and  varies  from  250  to  190 
yards  in  breadth.   The  shores  are  so  predi»to» 
that  they  shut  out,  as  it  were,  the  expanse  of 
the  harbor,  and  make  it  appear  much  saudla 
than  it  r^ly  is.    Toward  the  sea  the  efiffi 
dose  up,  and  completely  overlap  the  narnnr 
channel  which  leads  to  the  haven,  so  that  it  is 
quite  invisible.    On  tiie  south-east  of  the  poor 
viUage  which  struggles  for  existence  between 
the  base  of  the  ro^y  hills  and  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  there  are  the  extensive  rains  of  a  Geo* 
oese  fort,  built  some  200  feet  above  the  water. 
It  must  once  have  been  a  laige  and  iraportsnr 
position;  and  its  curtains,  bastiona,  towers,  sad 
walls,  all  destroyed  and  crumbling  in  decay  s 
they  are,  evince  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  t^ 
hardy  seamen  who  penetrated  these  dasae  n^ 
cesses  so  many  years  ago.'* — ^The  place  is,  how- 
ever, most  fiftmous  for  what  is  known  as  the  bn- 
tie  of  Balaklava,  in  Oct.  1854.— Across  the  fitzk 
plain  above  the  goige  4  little  earthen  redoiuis 
nad  been  thrown  ua  and  eonfided  to  soji 
Turkish  detachments,  for  the  defence  of  the  «iQt- 
posts  from  a  Russian  attack.    They  were  iS-ocn* 
structed,  too  fas  from  one  another,  axA  uo  fir 
from  their  supports.    Accordingly,  Oct.  25,  at 
7  o'dock  in  the  morning,  tbe  alarm  wab  givs 
that  the  enemy  were  de^uching  in  gnat  fista 
by  the  gorges  of  the  Tcfaeruaya  into  the  vafoy 
of  Balc&lava.    6ix  compact  masses  of  Rasstsn 
infantry  were  at  once  seen  desceniliflg,  with  a 
regular  line  of  at  least  20  pieces  of  artilkry  i& 
their  firont    In  front  of  these,  again,  were  2 
batteries  of  light  field-pieces,  supported,  imsN- 
diatdy  behind  the  guns,  by  6  compact  sqoares 
of  Rnsoan  cavalry,  B  on  each  flsmk.    Befen 
the  allies  could  support  them  in  force,  the 
redoubts  were  carried,  one  by  one^  the  Turks 
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makiiig  but  a  feeble  resiatonoe  and  flying  to  the 
Dfoteotion  of  the  98d  Highlandera,  who  were 
drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Oolin  OampbelL  Here  they 
rallied  and  formed  in  companies  on  the  flanl^ 
of  the  Highlanders.  The  victorioos  oavalry 
oame  on  in  2  bodies  en  eehelarif  with  a  third  in 
reserve,  at  least  1,600  strong,  aad  rode  right  at 
the  Highlanders.  At  800  yards  the  Tnrksflred 
a  random  yolley  and  fled.  At  600  the 
landers  gave  them  a  rolling  fire  of  Mini6 : 
which,  Uiongh  it  emptied  many  saddles, 
to  oheok  the  onset  When  tiie  horse  were 
within  150  yards  of  ^  the  thin  red  streak  topped 
with  a  line  of  steeL"  the  seoond  yolley  ran 
along  their  front,  ana  the  Rassiaos,  unable  to 
endure  the  fire,  opened  their  files,  right  and 
left^  and  fled.  It  was  only  when  the  suspense 
was  over  that  the  whole  British  army,  who 
were  spectators  from  the  heights  above^  ob- 
aerved  that  the  Highlanders  had  repulsed  horse 
in  the  ordinary  BrituBh  line,  2  deep.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  in  another  lap  of  the 
Tailey  s^Mirated  by  a  ridge  of  high  ground  from 
the  scene  of  that  encounter,  another  great  mass 
of  Bussian  horse,  hussars,  lancers,  and  dra* 
goons,  came  suddenly  on  the  English  heavy 
caval^  brigade,  under  Qen.  Scarlett,  consisting 
of  the  Scotch  Greys  and  Enniskillen  dragoons, 
in  the  first  line,  and  the  1st  royals  and  4th  and 
5th  dragoon  guards  in  the  second.  The  Rus- 
sian lines  were  double  the  length,  and  treble 
the  depth  of  those  formed  by  the  handfiil  of 
English ;  and,  when  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  Greys  and  Enniskilleners  rushed  at  tiiem^ 
with  a  tremendous  cheer,  they  brought  for- 
ward both  their  wings^  as  if  to  envelop  them, 
but  the  British  horse  went  through  tiiem,  as 
if  they  had  been  lines  of  pasteboaitl ;  and,  just 
as  they  were  dosing  with  the  seoond  line,  the 
royals  and  dragoon  guards  dashed  at  the  rem- 
nant of  the  first  line,  shattered  it  in  an  instant, 
and,  plunging  into  the  second,  while  it  was  dia- 
ordemL  by  uie  first  shock,  completed  its  rout. 
But  the  great  event — ^though  it  was  both  a 
blunder  and  a  disaster—was  the  charge  of  the 
light  brigade.  After  the  repulse  of  the  cavalry 
by  the  Highlanders,  and  tneir  defeat  by  the 
heavy  bri^e,  the  Russians  made  no  more 
efforts  to  advance,  but  contented  themselves 
with  holding  the  taken  redoubts  and  carrying 
off  the  guns  with  which  they  were  arme£ 
At  this  moment  an  order  was  brought  to  Lord 
liucan,  who  commanded  the  handful  of  horse, 
not  equal  in  number  to  an  ordinary  European 
re^ment,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  light 
brigade,  numbering  in  all  about  680  men^^hus- 
aarsy  lancers,  and  light  dragoons— to  advance. 
^*  Advance  whither?"  was  the  question.  "  There 
is  the  enemy,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  *'  and  there 
are  the  guns."  And  truly  there  they  were  I 
8iz  battalions  of  infantry,  6  solid  masses  of 
cavalry,  with  80  heavy  guns  in  position,  di* 
rectly  in  their  front ;  the  captun»d  redoubts 
with  their  batteries  on  the  right:  and  the 
elopea  on  their  left  lined  with  riflemen  and 


light  field-pieoes,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  to  be 
traversed,  under  the  fire,  before  they  could 
meet  an  enemy.  Every  one  knew  that  there 
was  a  blunder  somewhere;  every  one  knew 
that  they  were  ordered  to  do  what  was  hope* 
less;  that  they  were  ordered  to  ride  upon 
death ;  but  they  did  it.  They  took  the  guns, 
cut  tiieir  way  through  the  infkntry  supports, 
cut  theur  way  through  the  cavalry.  Nothing 
stopped  them  till  they  reached  the  banks  of 
^e  Tchemaya,  when  they  wheeled,  8  about 
only  to  see  that  they  were  unsupported  and 
enveloped.  StUl,  they  cut  their  way  back 
under  the  play  of  the  Russian  batteries,  but 
with  feurfuUy  diminished  numbers.  A  galhmt 
charge  of  the  French  ohcmetur$  d'Afriqtte^  who 
carried  a  battery  on  the  lefb,  and  tiie  manosu- 
vring  of  the  heavy  brigade,  partially  extricated 
them,  or  rather  covered  their  retreat;  and 
when  they  reached  the  ground  fr^m  which 
they  had  started  on  that  headlong  charge,  the 
handful  of  survivors,  not  above  150  men, 
wheeled  round  to  face  the  enemy,  dressed  up 
as  if  on  parade,  and  burst  into  a  cheer  of  ex- 
ultation and  defiance.  The  order  never  has 
been  explained,  nor  is  it  known  from  whom  it 
was  issued,  or  whether,  in  truth,  it  was  ever 
ffiven.  Oapt.  Nolan,  who  delivered  it,  was  the 
first  man  who  fell.  As  a  military  manoeuvre^ 
it  was  useleaa,  insane,  and  without  a  possible 
result  As  an  exploit,  it  has  never  been 
equalled,  even  by  those  related  in  the  wildest 
legends  of  chivaMc  romance. 

'RATiAT.AT'K'A^  a  musical  instrument  some- 
what  similar  to  the  guitar,  but  having  only  2 
strings.  It  is  used  among  the  Tartars  and  Rus- 
sians, and,  as  Niebuhr  informs  us,  is  also  com« 
mon  amon^  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians.  The 
instrument  is  supposed  to  be  of  ancient  Sdavo- 
nian  origin. 

BALAMBANGAN  (Malay,  palm  plank),  an 
island  at  the  entrance  of  Maloodoo  Bay,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Borneo ;  area  90  sq.  m.,  uninhab* 
ited.  The  sultan  of  Sooloo,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Spaniards  in  1762,  and  held  in  cap- 
tiviiy  at  Manila,  having  been  liberated  by  the 
Engfiflh,  ceded  this  island  to  his  rescuers  as  a 
recompense ;  and  in  1775  it  was  taken  posses- 
sion o^  and  garrisoned  by  the  British  East  India 
company ;  but  shortly  afterward  a  large  body 
of  those  pirates  that  have  so  long  been  a  terror 
in  the  Sooloo  sea,  harassed  the  small  garrison  till 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  island.  It 
was  again  garziscmed  by  a  detachment  of  Eng- 
lish troops  in  1808,  but  after  a  short  stay  was 
voluntarily  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  unpro* 
ductiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  the  neighborhood.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  settlement  at  Labuan,  170 
miles  further  south,  attention  has  been  again 
directed  to  Balambangan,  and  it  ha^  probably 
received  another  British  garrison  by  tills  time. 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  a  British  settlement  is  to  be  formed 
in  Borneo,  at  the  bottom  of  Maloodoo  Bay,  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  of  Balambagan. 
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BALAMBUANG,  a  bar,  on  ihe  east  ooart  oC 
Java,  in  the  straits  oi  Bafi,  deep  and  well  shel- 
tered, affording  excellent  anchorage,  onoe  a 
noted  resort  of  shipping,  in  the  times  of  the  old 
Dotch  East  India  company ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  its  extreme  nnhealthineas,  this  roadstead  has 
been  abandoned  for  that  of  Banjnwangi,  in  the 
same  strait. 

BALANCE,  a  word  probably  derived  from 
the  Latin,  wilentia,  rignifying  the  vslne  of  a 
thing,  and  hence  applied  to  the  instmrnent  for 
determining  its  weight,  on  which  the  vslne 
most  generally  depends.  Hence,  too,  its  vari* 
oos  applications  in  the  sense  of  eqni vslent ;  and 
also  of  that  which  most  be  added  to  sny  thing 
to  make  it  equivalent  to  another.  The  French 
nse  the  same  word  for  the  instroment,  and 
derive  it  firom  the  Latin  words  hit  and  2emas, 
signifying  3  dishes  or  pans.  Of  instniments 
for  weiring  bodies  the  name  bslance  is  oom- 
monly  given  only  to  those  nsed  in  assaying  and 
chemical  analysis^  and  these  represent  the  most 
perfect  form  of  the  instroment.  It  is  con- 
stmcted  of  a  light  inflexible  bar  called  the 
beam,  which  is  suspended  from  a  point  on  a 
line  biseotiDg  it,  and  from  each  extremity  of 
whichf  eqnsUy  distant  fhim  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, hangs  a  pan,  in  one  of  wMoh  the  body 
to  be  weighed  is  placed,  and  in  the  other  its 
counterpoise,  consisting  of  bodies  of  known 
weight.  The  instrument  is  thus  nothing  more 
than  what  is  cslled  the  lever  of  the  first  kind, 
that  is,  one  in  which  the  fhlcrum  is  between 
the  body  to  be  moved  and  the  power  appUed. 
The  first  object  of  importance  is  the  position  of 
the  fulcrum  or  turning  point  of  the  beam.  This 
may  either  coincide  with  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  beam,  or  be  a  little  above  it,  on  the  same 
yertical  line.  In  the  former  case,  or  if  placed 
below  it,  the  slightest  inequality  of  w^ht 
would  cause  the  besm  to  preponderate  on  one 
side  and  not  return,  or,  what  is  called,  upset ; 
this  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  property 
of  stability,  essential  to  all  good  balances, 
which  is  tJie  tendency  of  the  beam,  when  dis- 
turbed from  its  position,  to  return  toward  it| 
and  osciUate  about  its  pomt  of  rest  I^  on  the 
contrary,  the  point  of  suspension  is  a  little 
above  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  beam  is 
then  impelled  in  either  direction,  it  will  tend 
to  return,  and  will  continue  vibrating  for  some 
time  in  arcs  continually  growing  less,  till  it 
comee  to  rest ;  and.  fhrther,  the  inequality  of 
the  weights  upon  the  2  arms  continuing  the 
same,  the  less  the  distance  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion is  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  more 
inclined  from  the  horizontal  will  be  the  beam 
when  this  becomes  stationary.  The  nearer  the 
point  of  suspension  is  brought  to  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  greater  is  the  sensibility  of  the  in- 
strument, or  its  tendency  when  loaded  and 
poised  to  curn  on  the  addition  of  a  very  small 
weight  to  either  scale.  But  the  risk  of  render- 
ing the  balance  unstable  requires  a  certain  in- 
terval to  be  retained  between  these  points. 
This  interval,  however,  in  the  most  perfoot 


instrumenta,  Is  not  constant,  but  the  oentrecf 
gravity  is  made  by  means  of  a  little  wd^ 
that  may  easily  be  screwed  up  or  down  a 
yertical  index  or  needle  set  upon  tiie  line  of 
these  2  points,  to  be  brou^t  nearer  or  removed 
further  fh>m  the  point  of  suq)Mifflon.    Wlieu 
the  bslance  is  heavily  loaded,  the  stalnlity  m 
increased  and  the  sennbility  diminished:  tiis 
movable  baU  should  then  be  placed  to  bring 
the  centres  of  gravity  and  motion  in  doser 
proximity  than  when  the  load  is  li^t.    Hie 
taming  point  of  the  beam,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  friction  to  the  least  amount^  is  a  knife-ed^ 
or  trianguhir  prism  of  hardened  steel  passing  st 
right  anglea  through  the  beam,  and  r^sting^ 
when  in  nse^  upon  polished  platea  of  agsts 
(one  each  mde  of  the  beam),  which  are  set 
exactly  upon  the  same  horizontal  plane.    The 
knife-edge  should  be  polished  and  brooght  to 
an  angle  of  80^. — The  next  matter  of  isiport- 
ance  is  to  fix  the  situation  of  the  points  <x  sos- 
pension  of  the  pans  or  scales.    Theee  bearing 
surfaces  are  also  knife-edges^  one  set  aaom 
each  extremity  of  the  beam.    They  are  aome- 
tones  made  to  admit  of  a  slight  movement  by 
adjusting  screws^  so  as  to  increase  or  diminiA 
the  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  thai 
they  may  be  made  precisely  equiffistant  frco 
this  centre.    Great  care  is  also  req(iiired,  tiut 
the  line  connecting  them  is  precisely  at  ri^ 
angles  with  the  line  passing  throogh  the  oo- 
tres  of  motion  and  of  gravity.      The  n^rer 
their  connecting  line  passes  to  the  ftmner,  tiie 
greater  is  the  sensibility,  other  things  bosg 
the  same.    The  index  or  pointer  ia  sometiraes 
a  long  needle,  its  line  passing  throagh  the  8 
centTM,  and  extending  either  above  or  belov 
the  beam,  or  it  is  a  needle  extended  from  esdi 
extremity  of  the  beam.    In  either  case  it  vi- 
brates with  the  motion  of  the  beam  over  a 
graduated  arc,  and  rests  upon  the  aeropcnot 
•when  the  beam  is  hoiuontaL    The  degreei 
upon  each  nde  of  the  zero  of  the  scale  ind^ati^ 
as  the  needle  oscillates  past  them,  tiie  inter- 
mediate point  at  which  this  will  stop,  tfaoi 
rendering  it  unnecessary  to  wut  its  oommg  ts 
rest    In  order  to  save  the  kni^e-edgea  frca 
wear,  the  beam  is  made,  in  deUoate  balazifies,  to 
rest)  when  not  in  use,  upon  a  foiked  arm,  aoi 
the  pans  upon  the  fioor  ot  the  case  in  whici 
the   instrument  stands.     The  agate  SEorfeees 
being  lifted  by  means  of  a  cam  or  lever,  raiis 
the  beam  off  its  supports  and  put  it  in  adioa; 
or  the  supports,  bv  a  similar  contrivance,  are 
let  down  from  the  beam,  leaving  it  to  rest  upoa 
thea^te;  the  pans  in  the  latter  case  must  dwayi 
remain  suspended. — ^The  following  are  proper 
tests  to  which  a  baknce  should  be  snl^e^ed  to 
determine  its  qualities :  1.  The  pillar  on  whi^ 
are  set  the  agate  or  steel  feces,  being  aetveftieal^ 
by  the  acyusting  screws  upon  the  Boor  to  whiek 
it  is  attached,  a  spirit  level  should  be  appM 
to  these  planes  and  turned  in  every  direetka, 
to  determine  then:  horizontallty.      8.  The  I 
knife-edges  must  be  examined,  to  see  tint  th^ 
are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  tiie  T 
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This  (witlkont  the  panB)  is  next  plaoed  npon 
the  agate  plates ;  the  needle  at  rest  should  &11 
upon  the  zero-point;  osoiUating,  the  motion 
should  he  slow  and  regular,  diminishing  equally 
at  each  vibration.  The  beam  is  then  taken  off, 
turned  around,  and  the  same  observations  made. 
S.  The  pans  are  next  suspended  to  the  beam 
and  loaded  successively  with  different  weighty 
and  notice  taken  whether  the  vibrations  are 
eqnal  on  each  side ;  and  trial  is  then  made  as  to 
how  small  a  weight  the  balance  is  sensitive 
when  loaded.  4.  The  weights  producing  equi- 
librium are  next  ohansed  trom  one  pan  to  the 
other,  and  they  should  in  this  change  still  ex- 
actly counterpoise  each  other. — ^However  per* 
fectly  a  balance  may  be  made,  there  is  always 
great  care  to  be  exercised  in  its  use.  Errors 
are  easily  made  in  the  estimation  of  the  nice 
quantities  it  is  used  to  determine.  The  sources 
of  some  are  avoided  by  a  simple  and  ingenious 
method  of  wei^in^  suggested  by  Borda.  The 
body  to  be  weighed  is  exactly  counterpoised, 
and  then  taken  out  of  the  pan  and  replaced  by 
known  weights,  added  till  they  produced  Ihe 
same  effect  A  fidse  balance  must  by  this 
method  produce  correct  results.  A  true  bal- 
i^oe  may  be  made  to  give  &]se  results  by  its 
centre  of  gravily  being  brought  very  near  to 
its  centre  of  motion.  A  smaU  weight  allowed 
to  &11  into  the  empty  pan,  may  men  give  a 
sadden  impetus  to  it,  causing  it  to  raise  a 
larger  weignt  placed  in  the  other  pan,  and  the 
beam  being  then  upset  and  refuring  to  vibrate, 
causes  the  small  weight  to  app^  to  counter- 
balance the  greater  one. — ^An  ingenious  form 
of  balance  has  been  contrived  by  M.  Bockoltz, 
which  is  provided  with  only  one  pan,  and  to 
counterpoise  the  other  arm  of  the  beam,  a  con- 
stant weight  is  reqmred  in  this  pan,  which  mav 
be  made  up  of  the  body  to  be  weighed  and  sui- 
fident  known  weights  beside.  The  simplicity 
and  cheapness  of  t&s  apparatus  caused  it  to  re- 
ceive a  mgh  recommendation  from  the  SoeUU 
d^Bneauragement,  In  its  construction  the  nice 
adjustment  of  the  two  arms  to  predsely  equal 
lengths,  and  of  the  three  knife  edges  in  the 
same  straight  line,  is  rendered  unnecessary.  It 
wonld  seem  to  be  an  objection  to  this  balance 
that  for  the  determination  of  the  most  minute 
weights  its  load  must  be  the  same  as  for  the 
largest  quantities ;  hence  it  must  be  deficient  in 
sensibility  in  estimating  very  small  quantities. — 
The  weights  employed  for  dehcate  balances 
are  either  troy  grains,  one  of  each  of  the  units, 
one  of  each  of  the  tens,  and  the  same  of  the 
hundreds,  and  thousands,  as  also  of  the  tenths^ 
hundredths,  and* thousandths  of  a  grain;  or 
they  are  the  French  gramme  weights,  with 
their  decimal  parts.  The  latter  are  the  most 
commonly  used  in  chemical  assays  and  analyses. 
The  larger  weights  are  of  brass,  the  smaller  of 
platinum,  and  these  are  always  handled  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  beam  of  the 
balance  is  fr^uently  marked  by  divisional'lines 
into  tenths,  and  one  of  the  small  weights,  as  a 
tenth. or  iinndredth  of  a  gndn,  or  a  milli- 


gramme, is  bent  into  the  formof  shook,  so  that 
it  may  be  moved  along  the  beam  to  any  one 
of  these  lines  to  bring  the  balance  to  exact 
equilibrium.  By  this  arrangement  the  picking 
np  and  trying  one  weight  after  another  is 
avoided,  and  the  proportional  part  of  the 
weight  used  is  that  indicated  by  the  decimal 
number  upon  the  beam,  at  which  it  rests  to  pro- 
duce equilibriam.  The  best  materials  for  a 
balance  are  those  which  combine  strength  with 
lightnes%  and  are  least  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  atmosphere  and  acid  vapors.  Brass,  plati- 
num, or  steel,  is  used  for  the  becun ;  but  proba- 
bly aluminum  will  prove  to  be  better  adapted 
for  this  purpose  than  either.  The  pans  are 
commonly  of  platinum,  made  very  tiiin,  and 
suspended  by  fine  platinum  wires.  The  sup- 
port is  a  brass  pillar  secured  to  tiie  floor  of  the 
glass  case^  in  which  the  instrument  is  kept. 
Doors  are  provided  in  front  and  at  the  sides, 
so  that  access  is  had  to  tiie  instrument,  but 
these  are  commonly  kept  dosed,  and  are  al- 
ways shut  in  delicate  weighing,  that  ti^e 
beam  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  currents  of  air. 
Bo  delicate  are  the  best  balances,  that  when 
lightly  loaded  and  left  to  vibrate,  they  may  be 
affected  by  the  approadi  of  a  person  to  one 
side  of  the  glass  case,  the  warmth  radiated 
from  the  body  causing  the  nearest  arm  of  the 
beam  to  be  dightly  expanded  and  elongated, 
so  as  to  sensibly  preponderate.  The  degree  of 
sendbility  is  estimated  by  the  smallest  weight 
in  proportion  to  their  load,  that  will  cause  the 
beam  to  be  deflected  from  a  horizontal  line.  If 
a  balance  have  5,000  grains  in  each  pan,  and  is 
observed  to  be  moved  by  the  addition  of  ^ 
of  a  grain,  it  is  said  to  be  sensible  to  the  T.inrv.«inr 
of  its  load.  Dr.-Ure  notices  one  that  was  sen- 
sibly afiSscted  by  ^.vvi.vvv  o^i^  load.— The  steel- 
yard,  the  Boman  ttateroy  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  balance,  the  two  arms  being  of  unequal 
length,  the  body  to  be  weighed  being  suspend- 
ed by  a  pan,  or  otherwise,  from  the  short  arm, 
and  the  counterpoise,  which  is  a  constant 
weight,  being  slid  alonff  the  longer  arm  until 
equilibrium  is  established.  As  this  occurs  when 
the  weight  on  one  side  multiplied  by  its  dis- 
tance fbSm  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  weight 
on  the  other  multiplied  by  its  distance  from 
the  fulcrum,  and  as  on  one  side  the  weight  is 
constant,  and  on  the  other  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  motion,  the  unknown  weights 
must  be  determined  by  the  distance  of  the  con- 
stant weight  from  the  centre. — ^The  Danish  bal- 
anoe  differs  from  the  common  stedyard  in 
having  the  counterpoise  fixed  at  one  end,  and 
the  fulcrum  being  slid  along  the  graduated 
beam.  The  graduation  commences  at  a  point 
near  the  counterpoise,  at  which  the  beam  with 
the  pan  suspended  at  the  other  end  is  in  eaullib- 
rium,  and  the  numbers  increase  towara  the 
pan.  A  balance  called  the  bent  lever  is  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  for  purposes  not  requir- 
ing extreme  accuracy.  The  pan  is  attached  to 
one  end  of  the  beam  and  the  other  carries  a 
constant  weight    From  the  bent  form  of  the 
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lever  tbli  w^At  is  nuaed  to  a 
with  the  wei^t  placed  in  the  scale  pan. 
pointer  attached  to  the  constant  weight  and 
moving  along  a  graduated  arc,  indicates  by  the 
nnmb^  at  which  it  stops  the  weight  of  ihe 
body  in  the  scale  pan.  Its  indications  are 
the  least  to  be  depended  npon  when  the  con* 
atant  weight  approaches  to  the  horizontal  or 
Tertical  line  pauBsing  through  the  centre  of 
motion.  The  scales  generally  nsed  in  the 
United  States  for  weighing  wagons  while  load- 
ed, and  boats  as  they  pass  through  the  canal 
look,  are  ingenious  modifications  of  the  steel- 
▼ard,  wherein  the  weight  of  these  ponderous 
ix>die8  is  divided  by  means  of  levers,  and  a 
known  fraction  of  it  sustained  by  one  end  of  a 
beam,  the  other  end  of  which  is  graduated  for 
a  moving  weight  All  the  modem  modifica- 
tions of  the  steelyard  contain  the  additional 
device  of  a  pan  hung  at  the  end  of  the  gradu- 
ated arm  to  receive  larser  weights,  while  the 
sliding  weight  is  used  only  to  balance  the  frac- 
tion of  parts. — Spring  balances  are  popular  in- 
struments, and  consist  of  a  helix  of  wire  en- 
dosed  in  a  cylinder.  The  body  to  be  weighed 
is  suspended  to  a  wire  passing  up  through  the 
centre  of  the  helix  and  fiistoned  to  the  upper 
coil,  which  carries  a  pointer  down  a  narrow 
slit  in  the  cylinder,  thus  indicating  on  the  gradu- 
ated sides  of  the  cylinder  the  weight  of  the 
body.  None  of  these  contrivances  of  spring  or 
levers  are  equal  in  sensitiveness  and  accuracy 
to  the  best-constructed  beam  balances.  But  the 
torsion  balance^  invented  by  Ooulomb  to  meas* 
ure  minute  electrical  forces,  is  still  more  deli* 
oato.  It  conaosts  of  a  brass  wire,  hung  by  one 
end  and  stretched  by  a  light  weight,  carrying 
at  its  lower  end  a  horizontal  needle.  Any  force 
Implied  to  one  end  of  this  needle,  tending  to 
rotate  it  horizontally,  will  be  measured  by  the 
angle  through  which  it  causes  the  needle  to 
move ;  that  is,  by  the  torsion  of  the  wire.  See 
Elbotromxteb  . 

BALANCE  OF  POWER,  called  by  the  Ger* 
mans  politi$ohm  OUiehfeioicht  and  OleidJigmmhl 
i&r  Staaten,  and  by  the  French,  equilibrepoU^ 
tiqtte,  is  the  system  by  which  greater  states 
are  withheld  from  swallowing  up  smaller  ones. 
Yattol  (Law  of  Nations,  b.  iii.  c.  8.  s.  47)  thus 
defines  it :  "By  this  balance  is  to  be  under- 
stood such  a  disposition  of  things,  as  that  no 
one  potentoto  or  state  shall  be  able  absolute- 
ly to  predominate  and  prescribe  to  the  others.'' 
The  modern  Austrian  diplomatist^  Frie^ich 
▼on  Gentz,  in  his  I^agmente  aus  der  Oe9chi^te 
des  politwBhm  GUichgemcht»  9on  Ewrapa^  o.  1, 
defines  it ;  "  What  is  usually  termed  a  balance 
of  power  is  that  constitution  subsisting  among 
neighboring  stetes  more  or  less  connected 
with  one  another,  by  virtue  of  which  no  one 
among  them  can  injure  the  independence  or 
essential  rights  of  another  without  meeting 
with  effectual  resistance  on  some  side,  and  con- 
sequently exposing  itself  to  danger."  The  sys- 
tem of  the  balance  of  power  is  entirely  the  out- 
growth of  the  modem   political   systfun   of 


Enrope  as  it  begui  to  ehape  ftsalf  in  the  16ft 
century ;  not  that  it  was  entirely  unknown  to 
the  ancients  before  the  irredstible  progreas  cf 
Roman  arms  put  any  idea  of  bakmoe  out  of  the 
question.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  Britial 
writer,  David  Hume,  in  his  Ebh^s,  part  ii 
essay  7,  and  about  the  same  time  by  the  Ger- 
man, Ludwig  Eahle,  that  the  Greeks,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Macedonian  era,  often  acted 
upon  the  idea.  Mr.  Hume  says  :  '^  In  all  ilie 
politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety  with  nttvd  to 
the  balance  of  power  is  apparent^  and  ia  ex- 
pressly pointed  out  to  us  even  by  the  andest 
historians.  Thucvdides  representa  the  lesgu 
which  was  formed  agiunst  Athena,  and  wbiek 
produced  the  Pelopmnesian  war,  as  entinlf 
owing  to  this  principle ;  and  after  tiie  dedne 
of  A&ena,  when  the  Thebans  and  Laoednao* 
nians  disputed  for  soverdgn^,  we  fmd  that  tiie 
Athenians,  as  well  as  many  other  repnblicB,  al- 
ways threw  themselves  into  the  lifter  scale, 
and  endesTored  to  preserve  the  balsme.  TImj 
supported  Thebes  toainst  Sparta,  ISI  the  gretf 
victory  gained  by  £piuninonda8  at  Lenefan; 
after  whidi  they  immediately  went  over  to  tbt 
conquered — from  generosily  as  they  pretended, 
but  in  reality  from  their  jealousy  of  the  con- 
querors. ....  Whoevo*  will  read  De* 
mosthenes'  oration  for  the  Megalopofitans,  m^ 
see  the  utmost  refinements  on  this  princtpb 
that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  YenetiiB 
or  English  q>eculati8t"  Polybias,  writing  wliA 
already  the  Boman  power  was  throwing  ite 
lon^  ciiadow  over  the  landscape  of  tiie  fSam^ 
notices  the  policy  of  Hiero,  kang  of  Syracase, 
who,  though  the  ally  of  Borne,  yet  aant  aasflt- 
ance  to  the  Oarthaginiana,  ^^esteeming  it  le- 
onisito  both  in  order  to  retain  his  doniinioiisii 
Bicily,  and  to  preserve  tibe  Bcmsan  friend^ 
that  Carthage  should  be  safe;  lest  byitsfii 
the  remaining  power  should  be  able  vithcat 
contest  or  opposition  to  execute  every  porpoM 
and  undertaking;  and  here  he  acted  wiUi  grat 
wisdom  and  prudence,  for  that  ia  noTer  on  s? 
account  to  be  overiooked,  nor  ought  sodi  i 
force  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand  as  to  inespt- 
dtate  the  neighboring  states  frooL  defira^a^ 
their  rights  against  it^'  Bat  in  tJie  vtaa- 
national  relations  between  the  ancoeasors  d 
Alexander,  Perdiocas,  Lyamadraa,  Antipsfrfi 
Oaasander,  Eumenes,  Seleueua,  Ptolemy,  Ai^ 
gonus^  and  Demetrius,  will  be  fbond  the  btf( 
ancient  example  of  the  application  of  tiie  iiai 
of  the  balance  of  power.  Oi  all  these  kiias^ 
Ptolemyof  Egypt  adhered  most  steadS^y  to  & 
idea  of  not  aiming  at  unlimited  aggrandixemat 
for  himself,  and  of  OTpoeing  that  ambidoa  a 
each  of  his  rivals.  The  history  of  the  ezopt 
of  Alexander,  from  a28  to  801  B.  O.,  Uie  dsli 
of  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  ia  nothing  but  aprokoced 
contest  between  the  principle  of  the  one  lus 
power,  and  that  of  the  division  or  baknee  d 
power.  The  battle  of  Ipsus,  which  awarded 
the  victory  to  the  allied  kinga,  and  brocfiit 
Antigonufl  to  the  ground,  was  as  cdeariy  a  vio- 
tory  of  the  balance  of  power  as  the  b^t^^f 
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Waterloa  where  Napoleon  Boni^iMirte  was 
Toiued*  JBut  all  these  efforts  of  antiqaity  after 
the  balanoe  of  power  were  not  Bnstainea  for  a 
soffioiently  long  period,  from  generation  to 
generation,  from  oentory  to  oentory,  were  too 
^ansitory  and  casual  to  entitle  them  to  he 
elevated  into  a  system.  They  mnst  he  regard- 
ed as  approaches  and  tentatives,  interesting, 
hnt  in  the  end  fngitive  and  nnsnooessfol. 
Not  during  the  undivided  ascendency  of  the 
Roman  empire  nor  during  the  confiision  and 
endless  chishings  of  the  barbarian  states  which 
succeeded  the  Koman  empire  of  the  West,  can 
we  look  for  any  conception  of  the  balance  of 

S>wer.  During  the  latest  centuries  of  the  mid- 
e  ages,  the  kings  of  France  and  the  emperors 
of  Grermany  were  too  much  engaged  in  their 
domestic  straggles  with  their  great  vassals^  who 
owed  them  allegiance,  but  were  always  their  bit- 
terest enemies,  to  spare  the  concentrated  atten* 
tion  and  ener^  upon  international  affairs  neces- 
sary to  originate  and  sustain  a  system  of  balance 
in  Christian  Europe. — ^In  Italy,  then  so  &r  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  inteUectnal, 
social,  and  political  development^  the  princes, 
podestas,  and  repablics  of  that  peninsula,  from 
an  early  period  of  the  15th  century,  had 
built  up  the  institution  of  an  equilibrium  for 
their  mutual  regulation.  As  says  Guicciardini : 
^' Their  Jealousy  of  each  other  made  them 
watchful  of  every  motion  or  measure  which 
they  conceived  nug^t  in  any  way  increase  the 
power  of  their  neighbors;''  and  he  draws  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  long  peace  and  general 
security  which  ensued  upon  the  establiSbment 
of  this  organization.  But  this  was  too  local  and 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  he  deemed  the  parent  of 
our  modem  system. — ^Not  until  Louis  XL  of 
France  had  repressed  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Brittany,  not  until  Ferdinand  of  GastUe  and 
Aragon  had  united  almost  tlie  whole  of  modem 
Spain  under  his  sway,  not  until  Maximilian  in 
Germany,  and  Henry  YII.  in  England  and 
Ireland  had  consolidated  the  monarchical  au- 
thority, was  the  ground  readv  for  the  applicsr 
tion  of  this  idea.  Thia  period,  the  last  quarter 
of  the  16th  century,  is  nghtly  regarded  as  the 
birth-day  of  the  modern  system  of  equOibrium 
which  has  grown  and  thriven  apace  from  tibat 
time  to  the  present,  and  now  bestrides  the 
world  like  a  colossus.  The  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  VIIL  of  France,  and  his  chiim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1494,  gave  rise  to  the  first 
great  European  combination  of  otherwise  hos- 
tile powers  for  the  repression  of  the  ambition  of 
one.  Almost  all  the  Italian  states,  Maximilian, 
the  German  emperor,  and  Ferdinand  ci  Ara- 

fon,  suspended  their  animosities,  and  drove  the 
rench  out  of  Italy.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
of  Germany,  Spain,  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  a  vast  transatlantic  empire,  1519-^56, 
caused  the  jealousy  of  Europe.  Francis  I., 
of  France,  actually  went  so  far  as  to  ally  him- 
self with  the  infidel  sultan,  8olyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, against  Charles.  The  Turks  at  one 
end  of  Europe,  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 


land at  the  other,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Protestant  princes  in  the  centre,  prevented 
Charles  from  realizing  his  ambitious  schemes. 
The  misfortunes  of  Philip  11.  the  son  of  Charles 
v.,  in  the  Datch  Netherlands  and  in  the  expedi- 
tions against  England  and  the  English  power  in 
Ireland,  effectually  dissipated  the  fears  Europe 
entertained  concerning  the  overgrown  power 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Hi^burg. 
The  idea  of  a  European  equilibrium  had  now 
become  sufficiently  definite  for  Henry  IV.  of 
France  to  propose  to  Elizabeth  of  Engknd  at 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  a 
scheme  for  a  federative  congress,  whose  pur- 
pose it  should  be  to  maintain  the  peace  ci 
ilnrope  in  the  same  manner  as  the  6  great 
powers  do  now.  The  idea  was  impracticable 
in  those  days,  and  was  entirely  abandoned  even 
as  a  proiect^  on  the  assassination  of  that  liberal 
and  nigh-minded  prince.  The  next  potentate 
whose  power  gave  general  alarm  and  caused  a 
coalition  against  him  in  the  general  interest, 
was  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL  of  Germany 
(reigned  1619  ^87).  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of 
Bweden,  appealing  to  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  subsidized  by  Richelieu,  the  French 
minister,  and  supplied  with  men  by  England 
and  the  united  provinces  of  the  Netherlonda, 
achieved  the  task  of  humblinff  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus, 
Oxenstiem  of  Sweden,  and  Richelieu  of  France, 
together  forced  upon  the  German  emperor  the 
celebrated  trealy  of  Westphalia  (1648),  which 
relieved  Europe  from  the  fear  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  put  an  end  to  the  80  years'  war. 
The  next  general  danger  came  fit>m  France. 
The  invasion  by  Louis  of  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands (1672),  brought  about  a  coalition  of  Hol- 
land, the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  against 
the  French  king.  William,  prince  of  Orangey 
was  the  hero  of  this  war;  out  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  (1678)  sealed  the  supremacy  of  Louis 
XIY.  In  1686,  a  new  anti-French  league  waa 
formed,  consisting  of  the  Dntdi  republic,  the 
German  empu*e,  Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Savoy,  to  which,  after  the  revolution  of  1688, 
which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the  Brit- 
ish throne,  England  acceded  with  enthusiasm, 
France,  exhaosted  in  her  finances,  though  suo* 
oessful  on  land  and  sea,  made  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wyck  (1697),  by  which  Louis  XIV.  restored 
most  01  his  conquests.  The  will  of  the  king  of 
Spain  nominating  the  second  son  of  the  French 
dauphin  as  his  successor  (1700),  thus  putting 
the  powerful  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain 
into  the  same  hands  and  utterly  destroying  the 
European  equilibriuni.  createa  the  grand  al- 
liance and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
The  emperor  of  Germany,  the  duke  of  Q&vojy 
the  king  of  England,  and  the  states-general  of 
the  United  Provinces,  united  in  this  grand  al- 
liance. The  king  of  Portugal  afterward  joined 
the  anti-French  confederacy.  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  were  the  great  mili- 
tary leaders  in  behalf  of  the  balance  of  power. 
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The  peace  of  Utreoht  (1718),  by  whioh  the 
union  of  the  Frendi  and  Spanish  crowns  was 
prevented,  and  the  territorial  conquests  of 
fVance  almost  whollj  surrendered,  reestab- 
lished the  influence  of  the  eauilibrium  doctrine^ 
and  secured  Europe  from  danger  on  this  side 
until  the  era  of  the  French  republic.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  18th  centurr,  two  new 
powers  arise  and  introduce  new  elements  into 
the  quasi-federal  government  of  Europe,  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  monarchies.  The  em- 
press Elizabeth,  of  Russia,  was  the  first  Rusdaa 
potentate  who  took  part  in  wars  in  which  she 
nad  only  a  remote  general  interest  In  1748 
she  sent  87,000  men  under  Repnin,  to  the  aid 
of  Maria  Theresa,  of  Austria.  These  men  were 
in  the  pay  of  Britain  and  Holland.  These  two 
parvenu  states,  Prussia  and  Russia,  celebrated 
their  entry  into  the  rank  of  first-class  powers 
by  dealing  the  most  terrible  blow  to  the  balance 
of  power  which  it  has  ever  suflbred.  The  first 
partition  of  Pohmd  (1771-72)  is  admitted  by 
every  writer  on  this  sabject  to  be  at  war  with 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  e(|ui- 
librium  rests.  The  achievement  of  American 
independence  (1788),  though  not  generally  reck- 
oned by  European  writers  as  bdongiug  to  the 
history  of  the  international  balancoi  may  well 
be  included  therein,  inasmuch  as  it  put  an  end 
to  the  overgrowth  of  British  colonial  power 
and  British  naval  preponderance.  The  wars  of 
the  French  republic  and  empire  (1798-1816) 
made  the  balance  of  jpower  during  that  bloody 
interval  an  obsolete  idea.  At  the  congress  of 
Vienna  (1814-'16),  it  was  the  leading  wish  of 
Lord  Oastlereagh,  the  British  plenipotentiary, 
to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  included 
in  the  European  equilibrium,  in  which  he  was 
seconded  by  Metternich  for  Austria,  and  Talley- 
rand for  the  French  legitimate  sovereign,  but 
opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  monarchies.  The  return  of  Na- 
poleon from  Elba  put  an  end  to  this  difference, 
and  in  the  renewed  conferences  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  the  western  powers  did  not 
insist  upon  the  point  From  1816  to  1868,  the 
world  was  substantially  preserved  firom  any 
war  of  importance  by  the  five  great  powers  who 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  Europe,  namely, 
tVance,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.^In  1868,  the  invasion  of  the  trans- 
Danubian  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire  by  a 
Russian  army,  was  declared  by  a  congress  of 
the  great  powers  at  Vienna  to  be  a  breach  of 
the  political  equilibrium.  In  this  declaration 
France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
agreed.  An  Anglo-French  alliance  was  made 
(1864)  to  repel  the  aggression,  and  the  confeder* 
ation  of  Turkey,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  was 
reinforced  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1866.  After  a  war  of  8  cam- 
paigns, the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  (March 
80,  1866),  by  whicli  Russia  abandoned  her 
claims,  and  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power  was  anew  vindicated.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  note  the  concession  made  by  Britain  at 


the  Paris  oangreoaeo  to  the  same  prindple  inas- 
knowledging  the  maritune  rights  of  neutrak^ 
The  United  States  have  never  taken  any  psit 
in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Eun^; 
but  in  America  they  have  made  some  rather  io- 
formal  and  unofllcial  declarations  on  the  sab^ 
Ject,  the  chief  of  which  is  known  as  the  Mooroe 
doctrine.  According  to  this  doctrine,  no  Eu- 
ropean power  is  to  be  allowed  to  aoquixe  any 
new  possessions  or  found  any  new  colonies  bk 
America. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  imports  and  exports  of  a  country  or 
community.  When,  for  mstance,  the  United 
States  exports  more  than  it  imports,  the  balaooe 
of  trade  is  sud  to  be  initsfavor,  and  Tiee eerw. 

BALANGUINL  or  Baitoinqxb,  an  islet  of 
the  Malay  archipelago,  one  of  the  So<doo  groi^ 
It  is  claimed  by  Spain  as  part  of  the  province 
of  Zamboanga,  in  the  island  of  Mindano.  It 
lies  in  kt  6°  67'  80''  N.,  long.  121°  89'E.;  and 
between  two  other  islets  somewhat  lai^r  than 
itself^  called  Samoosa  and  ParooL  It  is  abcHit  t 
miles  long  and  1  broad.  This  small  spot  gives 
name  to  the  most  daring  and  aiterptisiiig 
pirates  of  the  archioelago.  In  1848,  it  was  at- 
tacked and  captured  by  a  Spanish  force  of  650 
infimtry  and  artillery,  with  a  squadron  of  3  war 
steamers,  and  sixteen  smaller  armed  veasel^ 
under  the  governor-general  of  the  PhmpfHoeB; 
and  the  resistance  made  will  show  the  forsi- 
dable  character  o(  these  pirates.  The  8paaBxd& 
had  11  officers  and  170  men  killed  and  wounded. 
They  stormed  four  redoubts,  captored  ISl  caa- 
non,  mostly  of  small  calibre,  and  burnt  150  var 
prahus;  460  of  the  pirates  were  killed,  reftisi^ 
to  take  quarter.  Two  hundred  captives  wer« 
rescued  from  slavery.  The  forts  and  houses  ot 
the  island  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and,  ia 
order  to  make  it  uninhabitable,  the  cocoa  ysim 
were  cut  down  to  the  number  of  between  7,000 
and  8,000.  This  was  the  most  signal  puni^- 
ment  ever  inflicted  on  Malayan  pirates  by  a 
Eoropean  power ;  unless  we  except  the  slau^tff 
of  the  Sakarran  bayaks  by  B^ah  Brooke. 

BALANZAO,  FsANgois  ns  Brbmosb,  als 
Baulszao  de  YATTOOBi,  one  of  tiie  leaders  d 
the  Protestant  party  in  France,  of  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  died  1592.  He  fought  Iv 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin  at  Dreux,  and  at  Sk 
Denis,  at  Jarnao  and  at  Pamprou,  at  jAsenea^ 
and  St.  Maixent,  at  Chiz6  and  at  other  plaees 
Wherever  a  good  fight  was  going  on  with  tbe 
enemies  of  the  Beformers,  there  Balanzac  fis 
to  be  found.  The  brilliant  issue  of  the  fuM^ 
battle  of  Ooutras  (Oct  20, 1587)  was  doe  to  1b» 
prowess.  The  parliament  of  Bordeanx  sea- 
tenced  him  to  death,  from  which  he  ese^^ 
by  an  inadvertence  in  the  death-warrant,  whkb, 
instead  of  F^an^ia,  was  made  out  in  tbe 
name  of  his  cousin  OharleS)  who  belonged  » 
the  Catholic  party.  Long  after  he  had  wit^ 
drawn  from  active  service,  Henry  IV.  inTited 
him,  in  1590,  to  take  part  in  the  cnmpftiga 
against  the  duke  of  Parma.  The  dd  soima 
of  religion,  akeady  with  one  foot  in  the  grar^, 
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bnokled  on  his  annor  with  the  ssest  of  a  fiery 
jontb,  and  fought  with  his  wonted  enthusiasm. 
BALARB,  or  Ballabd,  Antoinb  Jebomb,  a 
French  chemist,  horn  at  Montpellier,  Sept.  80, 
1802^  distinguished  himself  in  1826,  hj  the  dis- 
coyery  of  hromine  in  sea  water,  also  by  the  ex- 
traction of  sulphate  of  soda^  which  increased  the 
supply  and  lowered  the  pnoe  of  potash,  which, 
previously  to  M.  Balard's  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries^ was  principally  obtained  from  vegeta- 
ble substances.  His  records  of  these  interesting 
discoveries  were  published  in  the  Annales  as 
ihimie  et  de  physique,  M.  Balard,  whose  pro- 
fession originally  was  that  of  an  apothecary, 
nras  for  some  tune  attached  as  professor  to  the 
ichool  of  pharmacy  and  the  college  of  Mont- 
)el]ier.  His  great  reputation  obtained  for  him 
\  call  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  faculty 
>f  science  of  Paris,  which  he  stUl  holds,  while 
it  the  same  time  he  is  titular  professor  at  the 
allege  de  Ih-aru^  and  for  many  years  he  was 
ionnected  with  the  normal  school  of  Paris, 
n  1844,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
x;ademy  of  sciences. 

B ALABUO,  a  little  French  viUage  of  about 
iOO  inhabitants  in  the  department  of  Herault. 
Vithin  a  short  distance  of  it  are  three  warm 
»atfas,  which  have  many  of  the  virtues  without 
ny  of  the  disagreeable  taste  of  sea  water,  with 
temperature  of  about  129°  F.  in  summer,  and 
15°  in  winter. 

BALASORE,  a  maritime  district  of  British 
Qdia,  presidency  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  £. 
y  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  adjoining  the  dis- 
'Ictsof  Midnapoor  and  Outtack ;  area  1,890  sq. 
i.;  pop.  600,000.  Rice  and  salt  are  its  chief 
roducts. — ^Its  capital  is  Balasore,  or  Baleswara, 
port  town  on  the  BoorabuUung,  8  miles  from 
B  mouth,  and  128  miles  from  Calcutta ;  pop. 
1,600. 

BALATON^,  or  Flatten  Seb,  a  lake  in  the 
»uth-west  of  Hungary,  which  extends  from 
t.  46°  45'  to  47°  6'  N.,  and  from  long.  17° 
t'  to  18®  10'  E. ;  area  about  110  sq.  m.,  or,  in- 
nding  the  marshy  shores,  about  188  sq.  m.  It 
tceives  the  waters  of  more  than  80  small 
reams.  It  discharges  through  the  Sio,  which 
nptles  into  the  8arviz,  an  affluent  of  the  Dan- 
>e.  The  Balaton  is  constantly  in  a  state  of 
otion,  sufficient  to  cause  waves.  Its  waters 
e  perfectly  transparent,  and  abound  with  fine 
h.  A  fish  found  here  called  fogas.  frequently  is 
nbs.  in  -weight,  and  has  delicious  nesh  of  snowy 
hiteneas.  Another  kind  of  fish  which  resem- 
e  the  herring  swarm  in  the  lake  during  the 
inter  in  such  shoals,  that  the  fishermen  some- 
nes  haul  50  cart  loads  in  a  single  day  from 
ider  the  ice. 

B  ALBI,  Adbiano,  a  famous  geographer,  bom 
Venice,  April  26,  1782,  died  at  Padua,  March 
,  1848.  He  was  first  a  professor  of  geogra- 
y  and  natural  philosophy  in  his  native  city ; 
en,  having  married  an  actress,  he  went  in 
20  to  Portugal,  where  he  became  acquainted 
th  the  leading  scholars  and  statesmen.  He 
d  free  access  to  the  government  archives,  and 
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firom  the  documents  he  collected,  composed  an 
interesting  work  entitled  Essai  statUtique  aur  le 
royaume  de  Portugal  et  d^Algame,  compa/re  auz 
autres  Stats  de  V Europe^  which  he  published  at 
Paris  in  1822.  He  followed  his  scientifio  pur- 
suits in  that  metropolis,  and  4  years  later  pro- 
duced the  first  part  of  his  Atlas  ethnographtqtte 
du  globe,  ou  ClasHJication  despeuples  aiieiens  et 
moaemes  d'apris  lewrs  langues.  a  work  of  supe- 
rior arrangement,  in  which  he  spread  before 
the  French  public  the  result  of  the  researches 
and  disquisitions  of  the  German  philologists. 
He  published  afterward,  in  concert  with  seve- 
ral scientifio  men,  statistical  tables  of  Russia, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  He  now  gave  all 
his  attention  to  his  Abrege  de  Geographie  ridigi 
sur  un  plan  Twuoeau,  a  summary  of  geograpm- 
cal  science,  which  appeared  in  1882,  and  has 
been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  European 
languages.  Then  he  retired  to  Padua,  where 
he  published,  in  1885,  his  JEksai  sur  Us  Mblio- 
thiques  de  Vienne,  Beside  the  works  above 
cited,  we  must  mention  La  monarchiefrangaise 
comparee  aux  prindpa/ux  etats  de  VEurope^ 
Paris,  1828 ;  Balance  politique  du  gloibe^  1828 ; 
V empire  russe  cornparS  aux  prineipaux  etats 
du  monde,  1829 ;  "  the  World  compared  with  the 
British  Empire,"  1880 ;  Statistique  eomparie  de 
Vinstruction  et  du  nomhre  des  crimes,  18291 
Balbi  was  also  a  contributor  to  many  important 
publications^  L'Bneyclopedie  des  gens  du  mande 
BJid  Le  Dietionnaire  de  la  conversation.  Hjb 
works  show  a  great  amount  of  knowledge, 
thorough  research,  and  skilful  arrangement  of 
materi^;  but  being  utterly  deficient  in  style, 
they  are  heavy  and  of  difficult  reading ;  how* 
ever,  they  may  always  be  advantageously  and 
safely  consulted. — Giovanni,  called  De  Janxja  or 
Jaitdsnsis,  from  his  birthplace,  Genoa,  a  Domin- 
ican friar,  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. He  composed  a  kind  of  ovclopsedia,  which 
he  called  the  ^^  Catholicon."  This  book  owes  its 
celebrity  principally  to  the  fiEU3t  that  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  art 
of  Drinting.  The  original  edition  is  to  be  found 
unaer  the  title,  Summa  Orammaticalis  valde 
NbtahUisqum  Uath>lic(mNomi7uitur,}£.Q^n^B^ 
per  Johannem  Faustum,  1460,  in  fol.  It  was 
reprinted  at  Augsburg,  1469  and  1472,  by 
Solioeffer;  at  Nuremberg,  1488,  by  Eoburger; 
at  Venice,  1487,  revised  and  improved,  by  Hetro 
GiUes. 

BALBI,  Ooxmrsss  OF,  a  French  woman,  bom 
in  1763,  died  at  Paris  about  1836,  is  only  known 
by  her  familiar  relations  before  the  revolution 
with  Louis,  count  of  Provence,  afterward  King 
Louis  XYin.  She  was  an  unprincipled  and 
foolish  woman,  and  caused  her  husband  to  be 
legally  interdicted,  while  she  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  prince,  whom  she  fas- 
cinated by  her  wit  and  sprightliness.  Although 
he  was  not  over-generous,  she  drew  enormously 
on  his  purse,  and  more  than  once  involved  him 
in  serious  diSoSculties.  When  he  left  Paris  she 
followed  him  to  Mens,  then  to  Coblentz ;  but 
there  she  soon  perceived  that  she  was  about  to 
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be  supplanted  by  a  new  friend  of  tbe  oannt 
of  Provence,  M.  d^Avaray,  and  wisely  decided 
to  retire.  She  then  went  to  Holland,  where 
^6  fell  in  love  with  a  French  emigrant,  and 
behaved  so  scandalonsly  that  she  conld  no 
longer  appear  at  conrt.  Bhe  spent  a  few  yean 
in  England,  returned  to  France  after  the  18th 
Bnimaire,  and  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris ; 
bnt»  being  suspected  of  taking  part  in  royalist 
intngnes,  was  ordered  to  Montanban,  where  she 
established  a  gambling  honse.  In  1814  she 
attempted  in  vain  to  see  her  old  lover,  now 
beeome  king.  Bhe  sacoeeded  better  in  1815, 
had  a  seoret  interview  with  him,  and  from  that 
moment  ontU  her  death  led  a  retired  life  in  the 
capital. 

BALBINUS,  Dbodcus  Ojojus,  one  of  the  80 
emperors  who  reigned  in  the  single  century 
between  the  death  of  Commodns  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Diocletian,  of  whom  only  2  died  a  natural 
death.  He  was  a  Roman  senator  of  good  family, 
wealth,  literary  tastes,  and  humane  culture  ;  in 
fiiot^  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Roman  gen- 
tleman. After  beinff  twice  consul  he  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
the  soldiers'  nominee,  Maziminus.  The  senate 
outlawed  Maziminus,  and  joined  Mazimus  to 
Balbinus  so  as  to  have  a  double  emperor.  Maz- 
imus was  an  ezperienced  officer,  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  and  was  to  conduct  the  military 
part  of  the  government  while  Balbinus  busied 
mmself  with  the  civiL  Maziminus  being  killed 
by  his  own  soldiers,  Mazimus  enloyed  a  triumph 
lor  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war  241  B.  0. 
Unhappy  jealousies  now  broke  out  between 
Balbinus  and  Mazimus  which  proved  the  ruin 
of  both.  Neither  of  them  was  liked  by  the 
anny,  though  popular  with  the  multitude  of  the 
vity  and  trusted  by  the  senate.  The  only  reli- 
ance of  Mazimus  against  the  Prntorian  guards, 
who  detested  any  emperor  not  elected  by  them- 
selves, was  on  a  body  of  barbarian  Germans. 
One  day  when  the  citizens  had  all  gone  out  to 
witness  the  Capitoline  games,  the  Pratorians 
tallied  forth  to  attack  the  hated  emperors  in 
their  palace.  Mazimus  sent  an  order  for  his 
trusty  Germans,  but  Balbinus  refused  to  coun- 
terdgn  it  from  some  inezplicable  distrust  of  his 
colleague.  The  PrsBtonans  burst  unresiBted 
into  the  palace,  seused  on  the  persons  of  the  2 
emperors,  dragged*them  to  their  camp  wi^  the 
most  indecent  ignominy,  and,  hearing  that  the 
Germans  were  coming  to  the  rescue^  they  put 
them  to  death.  The  ssHaasinB  were  never  pros- 
eouted. 

BALBO,  OxBABi,  county  an  Italian  statesman 
and  author,  bom  in  Turin,  Nov.  21, 1789,  where 
he  died,  June  8, 1858,  and  where,  on  July  8, 
1856,  a  monument,  by  the  artist  Vela,  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  Through  the  &vor  of 
Napoleon,  he  was  appointed  auditor  to  the 
French  privy  council  in  1807,  and  afterward 
became  secretary  to  the  French  ccHnmisdon- 
era  charged  with  the  organization  of  Tuscany 
and  the  papal  states.  In  1812  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  commissioner  of  Illyria, 
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and  ailer  the  downM  of  Nupdeoa  beca&ei» 
retary  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador  inLofidni 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Sardinian  reTobdoB 
in  1821,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  ton 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pucnuta. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  Italy  up  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and   translated  Heinrich  Ws 
^Exposition  of  the  ManicipallnstitatioDs of 
Lombardy,"  from  German  into  Italian,  under 
the  name  of  Camuni  Italiani.   His  repntatiui 
was  not  firmly  established,  however,  until  ik 
latter  year,  when  his  Speraruei'Itdiiami^iiBi 
appearance.    His  appeal  in  favor  of  a  nitioQal 
independence  found  a  powerM  echo  in  the 
popular  heart,  and  paved  the  way  for  therero- 
lution  in  which  he  was  destined  to  play  iproifr 
inent  part  as  a  champion  of  the  moderate  ptrtr. 
His  next  work,  printed  at  Bastia)  in  1S49,  M 
itoria  d^Italiet,  aaW  originefno  al  1814  (Hutoy 
of  Italy,  from  the  Beginning  to  1814),  tu  not 
only  inspired  by  the  same  patriotio  spirit,  tal 
also  distinguished  by  histonoal  merit  Bat  al- 
though he  had  in  1848  and  1849  atrenaoosij 
opposed  the  democratic  party,  and  Tmw&To^- 
ly  adhered  to  a  more  conservative  policy,  £i 
threw  the  entire  weight  of  his  political  infloem 
into  the  scale  of  patriotism,  as  soon  as  the  w 
against  Austria  began.   He  supported  the  diily- 
ent  cabinets  which  governed  Sardinia  after  tbe 
promulgation  of  the  constitution  of  March  i, 
1848,  and  was,  though  for  a  very  short  m, 

girsonally  connected  with  the  governmeni 
e  became  a  regular  contributor  totheiift'r^ 
merUo^  a  leading  paper  of  Torin,  and  in  it  gs'i 
a  constant  support  to  D'Azeglio^s  aUn^ 
tion. 

BALBOA,  MiouxL  Oavxixo,  Spaniahmiskih 
ary  in  America  in  the  16th  century.  AtBof^ 
he  acquired  some  doeumente  relative  to  Aaay 
can  antiquities,  and  addressed  himself  totia: 
study.  The  collection  and  narrative  whu^K 
made  in  1586  was  first  published  at  Ftfis  > 
1840,  under  the  title  of  MkUnre  du  Pern,  vt 
contradicts  Gardlasso  do  la  Y6ga  in  vsrioos  par 
ticulars. 

BALBOA,  or  Bacbao^  Vasoo  NcSb  »» 
Spanish  discoverer  and  conqueror  in  Aibsja 
bom  at  Xeres  de  los  Oaballeros,  in  1475,  W 
Oastilla  de  Oro,  in  1617.  He  was  of  nobi65j 
poor  extraction,  and  having  been  a  member* 
the  expedition  of  Bastidaa,  in  1501,  he  ns^ 
ed  in  Anoerioa  until  the  expeditioQ  of  (^ 
and  Nicuesa  in  1610.  Bachiller  Euciso  v«s» 
of  the  lieutenants  of  this  expedition,  ana^^ 
paniola,  Balboa  joined  Enciso's  party  aw®" 
ed  for  Ojeda's  settlement  in  the  gulf  of  wc* 
Enciso's  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coa^** 
when  they  got  to  land  by  swimming,  twj^ 
venturers  found  the  settlement  in  asb^  ^^ 
Tni^ian^  in  the  neighborhood  were  waiw*^ 
by  Balboa's  advice  the  party  quitted  the  s^ 
and  after  much  trouble  from  a  less  sa^^JJr 
succeeded  in  founding  the  town  of  Sanu  v^ 
de  la  Antigua  deDarien.  Here  the  Spaai^ 
began  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  *i^* 
natives^  and  to  barter  trinkets  und  ^  ^ 
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^old,  vhen  to  tbe  great  difloontent  of  liis  men, 
Enciso  forbade  the  trade.  On  this  thej  deposed 
him.  The  whole  party  fell  into  disanion.  Some 
adhered  to  Endso,  o&ers  declared  for  Nicnesa, 
one  of  the  original  leaders  to  whom  the  grant  of 
territory  had  been  made  hj  the  orown,  while 
others  again  determined  to  follow  the  fortnnes 
of  BalbGA.  A  vessel  with  stores  belonging  to 
Nicnesa  having  arrived  determined  the  band  to 
send  in  search  of  that  leader,  who  was  found  at 
Portobello.  He  hastened  thence  to  the  new 
iettlement,  where,  against  Balboa's  advice,  he 
!anded  and  was  at  once  seized  by  some  of  the 
idventorers,  who  put  him  on  board  a  small  ves- 
sel with  17  of  his  adherents.  Nicaesa  was  snp- 
>osed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea.  The  friends  of 
^ciso  and  Balboa  now  had  leisure  to  renew 
heir  qnarrel.  The  Balboa  party  proved  sncoess- 
nlj  and  Enciso  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
or  having  illegally  taken  Qjeda's  command. 
Balboa  banished  him  from  Darien,  and  sent 
I  representative  (Zamudio)  to  Spain  to  ex- 
ilain  the  position  of  the  Spanish  settlements, 
nd  jostify  his  own  conduct.  He  now  under- 
ook  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  and  gained 
iformation  of  an  important  country  to  the 
Duth ;  txpon  which  Balboa  sent  word  to  Colum- 
ns, at  Hispaniola,  and  asked  reinforcements 
!iat  he  might  be  able  to  act  on  the  inteUigence. 
[is  prudent  and  conciliatory  policy  won  upon 
le  affections  of  the  Indians^  and  he  was  able  to 
cplore  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  on  Sept.  29 
ained  the  summit  of  a  mountain  from  which 
9  saw  the  Pacific.  He  threw  himself  on  his 
aees,  thanked  God  for  permitting  him  to  be 
le  discoverer  of  this  great  ocean,  and  erected  a 
OSS  on  tlMC  spot.    Descending  to  the  sea-shore 

full  armor,  he  took  possession  of  the  whole 
met  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  crown.  After 
short  rest  to  recruit,  the  party  returned  to 
arien,  from  which  he  sent  the  news  of  his 
scovery  to  Spain.    The  Spanish  court  were 

prepared  to  receive  intelligence  from  Balboa, 
le  malevolent  and  interested  statements  of 
aciso  had  created  a  strong  feeling  against  him, 
[d  Pednuias  Davilawas  sent  out  to  Darien 
ith  instructions  to  supersede  Balboa  and  to 
f  him  as  a  rebel.  On  DavUa^s  arrival  these 
rections  were  carried  out,  and  Balboa  was 
ntenced  to  a  heavy  fine  for  superseding  En- 
K>.  The  new  arrivals  in  their  conduct  to  the 
tives,  and  their  impatience  to  grasp  the  golden 
lits  of  their  enterprise,  soon  oUiterated  the 
atefol  sentiments  of  the  Indians  toward  the 
•aniards,  produced  by  Balboa's  humane  and 
tersl  policy.  An  active  hostility  was  tiius 
[sed  np  which  reduced  the  settlement  to  great 
aits.  The  Spanish  court,  at  length  made 
'are  of  the  merits  of  Balboa!,  made  him  deputy 
der  Pedrariaa  Davila;  but  the  latter  for  a 
le  refiised  to  give  him  the  appointment^  and 
Iboa  sent  a  trusty  friend  to  Cuba  to  raise  a 
rty  of  voluiteers  with  whom  he  might  form 
>ther  settlement  This  reached  the  govern- 
9  ears,  who  was  so  irritated  that  he  deter- 
ned   to  punish  Balboa,  but  the  ooonsel  of 


Bishop  Quevedo  prevented  Hie  breach.  He, 
however,  contiuu^  too  jealooa  of  Balboa  to 
give  him  employment.  In  1617,  however,  the 
governor  determined  on  erecting  a  new  settle- 
ment on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  sent  Balboa  to 
build  vessels.  The  vessels  were  built  under 
great  difficulty,  and  new  islands  were  discover^ 
ed.  Rumors  reached  him  of  the  supersedure  of 
the  governor  by  Lope  de  Sosa,  and  Balboa  sent 
Garalito,  his  former  friend,  to  Darien,  to  ascer- 
tain the  news  and  to  procure  farther  snppliea. 
Whether  from  native  envy  or  from  false  state- 
ments of  Balboa's  intentions,  Pedrarias  DaviLa 
charged  Balboa  with  a  design  of  sailing  in  quest 
of  new  discoveries  on  his  own  account  and  re- 
called him.  On  his  retarn  Balboa  was  arrest- 
ed, tried  for  treason,  and  condemned  to  be 
executed.  In  his  last  hours  he  protested  that 
he  was  uniustly  condemned,  that  he  had  ever 
been  a  loyal  sul^eot,  and  had  no  thought  but 
of  increasing  the  i>ower  and  nu^esty  of  the 
crown  of  Spain.  He  was  beheaded  on  a  trunk 
of  a  tree  which  served  for  a  block,  and  his 
corpse  was  exposed  in  the  place  of  execution 
more  than  12  hours.  Four  of  his  fedthfiil  friends 
were  executed  with  him. 

BALBUENA,  Bbrnabdo  nx,  a  Spanish  poet 
and  prelate,  bom  in  1568,  at  Yal  de  Peflas,  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Mancha,  died  162T,  in  uhe 
West  Indian  island,  Porto  Rico.  In  early  life 
he  accompanied  his  &mily  to  Mexico,  where  he 
was  educated  at  a  theological  seminary.  He 
distinguished  himself  and  when  only  17  years 
old  he  carried  away  a  prize  fh>m  800  compet- 
itors. In  1608  he  visited  his  native  country, 
but  soon  returned  to  the  new  world.  Until 
1620  he  officiated  at  Jamaica,  and  thence  to  the 
time  of  his  death  as  bishc»  of  Porto  Rico.  He 
is  the  author  of  El  Sigh  de'  Oro^  the  ^Age 
of  Odd,"  a  pastoral  romance,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  the  new  world.  The  honor  of 
republication  was  conferred  upon  this  work  by 
the  Spanish  academy,  m  1821.  In  1609  he 
wrote  a  poetical  description  of  Mexico,  under 
the  title  of  Le  arandeta  Mepeana,  the  '^  Gran- 
deur of  Menoo,"  which  was  also  republished  by 
the  academy  in  1821.  He  farther  composed 
various  lyricisd  poems  which  are  annexed  to  the 
academical  editions,  and  several  other  works 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  His  most  far 
moos  work  is  an  epic  M  Bernardo  (in  24  books), 
which  first  appeared  at  Madrid,  in  1624. 

BALBUS.  I.  L.  OomnELnrs,  sometimes  sur- 
named  Mijor,  to  distdngoish  him  from  his 
nephew,  was  bom  at  Oades^  an  ancient  oily 
of  Iberhi,  in  the  1st  century.  In  the  Sertorian 
war  the  Gadoans  supported  the  cause  of  the 
senate,  and  the  youthful  Balbus  served  his  first 
campaign  under  Q.  Metellus  Pius  and  Pompey. 
For  his  conduct  in  this  war  the  privileges  of 
a  Roman  citizen  were  conferred  on  himself, 
his  brother,  and  his  nephews.  In  72  B.  0. 
Balbus  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  is  stud  to 
have  insinuated  himself  into  the  Grastuminian 
tribe,  by  prosecuting  one  of  its  members  for 
oorruption,  and  thus  acquiring  that  ftUowsh^ 
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with  it  which  the  oriminal  had  lost  Balbus 
liad  made  the  aoqnaintanoe  of  Pompey  in  Bpain, 
who  now  gave  him  many  and  yalnable  proofr 
of  his  favor.  Balbns,  however,  was  not  the 
man  to  limit  himself  to  one  patron  when  an- 
other eqoally  capable  of  promoting  his  interests 
oould  be  fonnd.  He  soon  began  to  worship  the 
rising  snn  of  Ciesar;  and  was  numbered  ere  long 
amoiur  his  most  intimate  Mends.  He  accom- 
panied OsBsar  into  Spain  in  61  B.  0.,  as  chief 
of  the  mechanical  brigade  which  was  attached 
to  the  Iberian  army.  Daring  the  first  trium- 
virate he  affected  the  part  of  a  neutral,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  evident  that  he  attached  him- 
self more  closely  to  the  fortunes  of  Ososar  than 
to  those  of  Pompey.  In  68  B.  0.  he  attended 
Oadsar  into  Gaul,  and  was  again  appointed 
fTctfectuMfabrum  to  his  legions.  In  the  period 
of  the  Gallic  wars  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  the  care  and  control  of 
Osraar's  private  property,  and  acted  as  agent 
for  the  sale  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the 
enemy.  In  66  B.  0.  his  own  foes  and  the  foes 
of  the  triumvirs  sought  to  raise  an  accusation 
against  him  of  having  assumed  illegally  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  When  the  trial 
came  on,  Pompey  and  Orassus,  the  colleagues 
of  0»sar,  and  Oioero,  the  common  friend  of  at 
least  2  of  the  triumvirs,  appeared  to  defend 
Balbus,  and  fhlly  established  his  title  to  those 
privileges.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  his  defence 
u  still  extant  Balbus  did  not  bear  arms  against 
tiie  Pompeians  in  the  civil  wars,  but  continued 
at  Rome,  and  even  attended  to  the  aflOurs  of 
some  old  friends  who  had  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  early  patron.  All  his  exertions  were 
directed,  however,  to  promote  the  success  of 
OflBsar.  He  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Oicero,  seeking  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Rome 
and  declare  in  fJEtvor  of  Csssar.  This  corre- 
spondence proved  a  failure  in  the  first  instance, 
but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Oicero  re- 
opened it  and  even  condescended  to  entreat 
Balbus  to  mediate  between  him  and  the  con- 

aueror.  This  office  was  readily  undertaken  by 
tie  favorite^  and  the  result  was  all  that  Oicero 
could  have  desired.  On  the  assassination  of 
Oosar,  Balbus  retired  to  his  oountrynseat,  where 
he  remained  until  the  arrival  of  Octavianus  in 
Italy.  He  then  hastened  to  Naples  to  meet  the 
heir  of  his  departed  patron,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Rome,  and  who  conferred  on  him  in 
time  higher  offices  and  greater  honor  than  he 
had  ever  received  at  the  hands  of  Oiesar.  He 
attained,  under  the  regime  of  Octavianus,  to  the 
dignities  of  sedile,  pnetor,  and  consul  The 
years  of  his  odileship  and  protorship  are  un- 
certain, but  he  was  consul  in  40  B.  0.,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  adopted  citizen  who 
filled  that  office.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  20 
denarii  to  every  Roman  citizen.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  Balbus  was  the  author 
of  a  diary  of  the  most  eventful  occurrences  in 
his  own  and  Ossar's  life.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  continuation  of  the  commen- 
taries on  the  Qallio  war.    Four  of  the  letters 


which  he  addressed  to  Goero  have  oome  down 
to  us.  n.  L.  OosNXLiirs,  oommonlv  ciJkd 
Balbus  Minor,  in  contradistiiiction  to  his  unde, 
the  preceding  Balbus,  was  also  a  Gadsta. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  ws 
twice  sent  to  the  Pompeian  camp  to  induce  tk 
consul  L.  Oomelius  Lentulus,  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  fiunily,  to  abandon  his  party,  and  come 
back  to  Rome.  His  eloquence  and  his  argo- 
ments  on  both  occasions  were  alike  throwi 
away  on  Lentulus,  who  remiuned  firm  in  his 
allegiance  to  Pompey.  Balbus  attended  Geair 
throughout  all  the  campaigns  of  this  period, 
and  iSter  their  termination  was  rewarded  fer 
his  services  with  the  office  of  pontifiEl  Wluk 
quffistor  to  Asinius  Pollio  in  further  Spain  k 
44  and  48  B.  0.,  he  greatly  enkffged  ud  im- 
proved his  native  city.  But  his  general  eon- 
duct  during  the  qusstorship  was  fihame&L 
He  plundered  and  oppressed  the  provincak, 
who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  Gradnmi 
defrauded  his  feuow-soldiers,  and  nltimatdj 
deserted  and  fied  to  Africa  with  his  ill-gottai 
wealth.  For  20  vears  after  his  flight  nomine 
is  known  of  Balbus.  He  then  snddenlr  r^ 
appeared  as  proconsul  of  AMca.  While  hotd- 
ing  this  office  he  gained  a  victory  over  tibe 
Garamantes,  which  subsequently  procoied  Ihsl 
the  honor  of  a  triumph--4he  first  ever  enk>yad 
by  one  not  bom  a  citizen  of  Rome.  BaflKs 
was  now  rich,  and  to  commend  himself  to 
Augustus  he  built  a  theatre  at  Rome,  the  rocf 
of  which  was  supported  by  pillars  of  onyx,  h 
was  dedicated  in  18  B.  0.,  and  afforded  so  modi 
j^easure  to  the  emperor,  that  he  in^nictad 
Tiberius,  then  consul,  to  mark  his  appredasic& 
of  it  by  paying  Balbus  the  compliment  of  a&kiaf 
his  opinion  first  of  all  the  senators,  during  \» 
term  of  office.  IH.  Q.  Luoiura,  a  oelebrttfcd 
stoic  philosopher,  whom  Oioero  parallels  withtk 
most  illustrious  of  the  contemporaneoms  phBoBC- 
phers  of  Greece.  He  was  the  brother  of  L 
Lucilius,  the  Jurist)  and  the  pnpil  of  Pametira. 
In  Oicero's  dialogue  Be  Natura  Z^borton,  Q.  L&- 
cilius  is  the  expositor  of  stoical  opiniona  on  t^ 
mysterious  subject    lY.  L.  OcTAviua,  a  dlsos- 

Siished  Roman  lawyer,  contemporary  irt± 
icero.  As  a  Judge,  whether  in  public  or  ia  rn> 
vate  cases,  he  bore  the  very  highest  repfntatisL 
The  manner  of  his  death  was  remarkaUe.  L 
Octavius  was  among  the  number  of  those  vfacB 
the  triumvirs  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  L^i^ 
had  doomed  to  death.  On  learning  tiiat  ^ 
name  was  in  the  fatal  catalogue,  he  fled  £nb 
his  house  and  had  already  reached  a  plaoe  oi 
safety,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  party  d 
soldiers  were  murdering  his  only  son.  He  n^ 
lonpier  thought  of  himsSf,  but  rushed  back  ad 
arrived  at  his  house  iust  in  time  to  assure  Yas- 
self  of  the  falsity  of  the  report,  and  to  enconnte: 
the  ruffians,  who  sacrificed  him  in  the  prese&ce 
of  that  son  whom  he  had  returned  to  sire 
y.  T.  AMFnra,  a  Roman  tribune,  who,  in  & 
B.  0.,  sought  to  obtain  for  Pompey  the  ha^ 
of  wearing  a  laurel  crown  and  all  the  i^ 
aignia  of  a  triumph  at  the  CSroenaianaDd  other 
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nmea,  in  oonsideration  of  his  Anatio  Tiotories. 
Salbns  next  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ndilediip,  which,  however,  he  failed  to  obtain, 
though  snstained  by  the  inflnence  of  Pompey. 
Bat  he  must  have  been  more  snocessfbl  after- 
ward, for  in  59  B.  0.  he  was  prietor,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  g^ovemor  of  Cilicia.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  49  B.  0.,  he 
joined  the  Pompeians,  and  distingaished  him- 
self hj  activity  m  raising  soldiers  for  the  oon« 
fiict  After  the  overthrow  of  his  party  at 
Pharsalia,  he  retired  into  Asia,  and  there  signal- 
ized himself  by  attempting  to  plunder  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  sadden  arrival 
of  OsBsar,  however,  frustrated  this  attempt,  and 
T.  Ampins  had  to  devise  other  expedients  for 
eking  out  funds.  Balbus  was  one  of  those 
who  were  banished  by  the  dictator  because  of 
their  devotion  to  the  Pompeian  party.  Bat 
the  mediation  of  Oicero  obtained  the  repeal  of 
the  sentence,  and  he  returned  to  Rome  in  46 
B.  0.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  events  of  his 
own  timeS)  an  extract  of  whidi  is  given  in 
Soetonins. 

BALOAS,  or  Balsas  (Portuguese,  baUa^  a 
float),  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  begins  in  the  Lima 
Gorvados,  and  after  a  course  of  200  miles  (for 
a  third  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  canoes),  dis- 
charges into  the  Pamaiba  or  Paranahiba»  in 
lat.  7^  W  S.,  long.  46°  10'  W. 

BALOOMB,  a  parish  of  England,  county  of 
Sussex.  It  has  a  tunnel  of  1,134^  yards  in 
length,  through  which  passes  the  London  and 
Brighton  railway. 

BALOOKY.  Balconies  are  formed  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  floors  of  rooms,  and  support- 
ed on  cantilevers  or  brackets,  and  sometimes 
on  oolamns  of  wood  or  stone.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  has  been  frequently  traced  to  the 
Qreek  /SoXXetr,  to  throw.  Tins  rests  upon 
the  presumption  that  balconies  were  built  orig^- 
oally  for  purposes  of  defence,  the  enemy  heing 
attacked  with  missiles  thrown  upon  him  from  • 
;he  balcony.  The  Latin  word  is  ial&us  or  pal- 
ms^ the  Italian  hdleone^  also  lalco  or  palco^  the 
rorkisb  iHila-hhaneh^  the  German  Batsan,  The 
ise  of  balconies  is  comparatively  modem,  al- 
bongb  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  existence 
a  times  of  antiquity.  Winckelmann,  the  great 
xermaa  writer  upon  art,  refers  to  the  fiict  that 
Q  Greece  every  private  dwelling-house  had 
ontrivances  which,  althouffh  then  designated 
mder  different  terms,  would  be  called  balco- 
tles  in  our  day.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  South 
Lmerica,  they  are  used  for  sitting,  walking, 
batting,  and  flirting,  in  warm  summer  evenings; 
•at  tbey  are  not  much  found  in  northern  coun- 
ties, where  the  nature  of  the  climate  does  not 
aJl  for  sudi  romantic  contrivances.  Upon 
toccaccio  and  Bandelio,  the  great  Italian  novel- 
(ts  of  the  16th  century,  the  poetical  utility  of 
alconies  was  not  lost,  and  entertaining  balcony 
senes  abound  in  their  stories.  Shakespeare 
x>k  his  plot  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  fh>m  one  of 
^andelWs  novels,  and  the  balcony  scene  exhibits, 
rith  that  power  of  genius  of  which  the  great 


En^iah  dramatist  alone  was  oiq>able,  the  beau- 
ty of  a  balcony,  when  two  young  lovers 
like  Juliet  and  Romeo  make  it  the  witness  of 
their  passion.  In  the  modem  theatres  the 
name  of  balcony  seats  is  applied  to  places  from 
which  one  can  best  see  and  best  be  seen,  con- 
sequently the  most  sought  for  and  most  expen- 
sive seats  of  the  house. 

BALDACHIN  (Italian  hdldaehino),  an  archi- 
tectural construction  of  wood,  bronze,  or  mar- 
ble, raised  in  the  form  of  a  crown  upon  "2 
or  more  columns,  and  designed  to  serve  as  a 
covering  to  an  altar.  That  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome  is  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  works  of  this  kind. — ^The  name  baldachin 
is  also  gjven  to  a  rich  tapestry  used  in  the  cer- 
emonies of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
hung  above  the  pontifical  chair.  It  is  com- 
momy  of  the  richest  materials,  and  adorned 
with  gold,  and  its  use  is  traced  back  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity. 

BALDASSERONI,  Giovanni,  prime  mmis- 
ter  of  Tuscany,  bom  in  1790,  at  Leghorn,  in- 
gratiated himself  with  his  sovereign  by  his 
administrative  talent.  After  holding  various 
subordinate  oflices  at  Pisa  and  Florence,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
finances,  and  officially  appointed  minister  in 
1847.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Tuscan  senate,  but  had  soon  to  withdraw  be* 
fore  tho  revolution  of  1848,  which  ousted  hia 
party  from  power.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
political  excitement  subsided,  he  was  appointed 
premier  of  the  new  anti-revolutionary  admin- 
istration, and,  as  such,  took  a  part  in  tiie  abro- 
gation of  the  constitution  and  of  the  liberty  of 
tiie  press.  He  continues  to  hold  this  office, 
whUe  at  the  same  time  he  officiates  as  minister 
of  finance.  His  administration  in  the  latter 
department  was  signalized  by  the  negotiation 
of  a  loan  of  80,000,000  lire,  and  by  an  increase 
of  taxation.  He  eiuoys  the  reputation  of  a 
shrewd  financier,  and  a  subtie  politician,  but  is 
considered  to  be  deficient  in  tbe  higher  quali- 
ties of  statesmanship. 

BALDAYA,  Affonbo  GoNgjLLVKS,  a  Portu- 
guese traveller  of  the  first  half  of  the  15ih 
century,  was  employed  by  the  infant  of  Portu- 
gal, Dom  Henrique,  on  the  explorations  of  Cape 
Sojador,  and  generally  of  tbe  coast  of  AMca. 
He  distinguished  himself  \>j  his  intrepidity, 
and  succeeded  in  defeating,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  companions,  Heitor  Homem  and  Diogo 
Lopez  d'Almeida,  the  Moors,  who  impeded 
their  progress  along  a  river,  which  Baldaya 
called  Eio-do-OuTo. 

BALDE,  Jakob,  a  German  Latin  poet,  bom 
at  Enfflsheim,  in  Alsace,  in  ld08,  died  at  Keu- 
burg,  on  the  jDanube,  in  1668,  was  court-chap- 
lain of  the  prince  electoral  of  Bavaria,  and 
distingui^ed  himself  by  the  excellence  of  his 
Latin  poetry.  Herder  called  attention  to  the 
beauty  and  genius  of  his  lyrical  productions, 
many  of  which  he  translated. 

BALDI.  Bbbnardino,  an  Italian  HnguiBt  and 
mathematician,  sud  to  have  written  nearly  100 
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works,  on  an  fmmenfle  Tariety  of  snbJeoftBi  bom 
at  Urbino,  Jnne  6.  1558,  died  Oct  19,  1617. 
After  stadying  at  Padna,  his  learning  obtained 
for  him  the  abbey  of  Gnastalla.  Here  he  be- 
oame  involved  in  dispates  with  Hie  temporal 
antborities,  and  finally  reogned  his  post.  He 
was  sent,  in  1612,  to  Venice  by  the  duke  of 
IJrbino,  as  his  envoy,  to  congratulate  the  new 
doge,  Andrea  Ifemmo.  The  inscription  upon 
his  tomb  states  that  he  was  master  of  12  um- 
guagea. 

BALDINGER,  Ernst  Oottfbibd,  a  German 
physician,  bom  near  Erfurt,  May  18,  1788, 
and  died  at  Marbnrg,  Jan.  21, 1804.  He  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Ftussian  military 
hospitals  near  Toi]^ ;  and  published,  in  1774, 
a  treatise  on  the  diseases  that  prevail  in  armies. 
He  exerted  a  powerM  influence  upon  the  pros- 
peri^  of  the  univo^ty  of  Marburg,  and 
oounted  Simmering  and  Blumenbaoh  among  his 
pupils. 

BALD17ESS,  or  Oalvitt,  want  of  hair  on  the 
top  and  back  of  the  head ;  loss  of  hair,  from 
disease  or  natural  decay  in  the  secreting  follioles 
or  piliferous  glapduleo  of  the  scalp,  which  in- 
dude  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  are  the  source 
of  its  growth*  These  roots  or  bulbs  are  seated  in 
the  cellular  oonnective  tissue  under  the  flldn. 
8(Hne  of  them  give  rise  to  several  hairs,  but  as 
a  general  rule,  each  hair  has  a  distinct  bulb  or 
root  The  hairs  of  the  head,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  grow  only  from  below  by  a  regular 
propulsion  from  the  root,  where  new  matter  is 
oontiaually  added.  Within  the  bulb  the  hair 
separates  into  several  fibrilln  or  small  fibres; 
the  hair  varies  in  softness,  fineness,  color,  quan- 
tity, and  general  character,  according  to  the 
differences  of  age,  temperament,  and  dimate. 
Some  constitutions  or  temperaments  lose  the 
hair  of  the  head,  and  become  bald,  more  com- 
monly than  others ;  and  some  occupations  or 
professions  seem  to  induce  bddness  more  than 
others,  in  persons  of  the  same  race  and  temperar 
ment  The  northem  races  are  more  hable  to 
baldness  than  the  southern;  and  fair  com- 
plexions more  than  dark-haired  races,  inhabit- 
ing the  same  localities.  A  hot,  dry  skin  is  the 
chief  cause  of  baldness,  by  exciting  the  roots  or 
follioles  too  mudi,  and  thus  exhausting  prema- 
turely their  powers  of  secretion.  This  may 
sometimes  be  caused  by  fevers,  and  in  that  case 
the  hair  fiills  rapidly  for  want  of  frinctional  ac- 
tivity in  the  bulbs ;  but  a  littie  time  and  moder- 
ate stimulation  restore  the  secreting  powers  of 
the  follicles,  and  the  hair  is  reproduced.  In 
persons  who  are  liable  to  skin  diseases,  or  in 
whom  the  skin  is  usually  and  continually  hot 
and  dry,  especially  in  the  scalp,  the  hair  bulbs 
are  at  all  times,  more  or  less,  over-stimulated, 
and  become  exhausted  at  an  early  age;  first  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  gradually  all  around. 
A  dry  and  feverish  state  of  the  sldn  may  also 
be  promoted  by  sedentary  studious  habits  and 
vocations,  or  by  excessive  smoking,  drinking, 
venery,  and  disnpation.  When  the  ftmctional 
powers  of  the  bulbs  are  utterly  destroyed,  there 


is  no  remedy  foe  batdsess;  bat  vkere  Hajm 
only  partially  exhausted,  theymayborestorcdbj 
gentie  local  stimnlants,  and  due  attention  to  ^ 
general  health  and  habits  of  the  body.  CkiB. 
Bness  is  the  first  necessity  of  healthy  v^k 
the  skin.    Proper  warmth  and  dothing  anab 
indispensable.    Moderate  exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  not  less  essential;  for  heated roomi^n. 
dentary  habits,  and  excessive  mental  labor,  keqi 
the  skm  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fererish  heatv 
cold,  which  finally  exhausts  the  aecreting  pov. 
ers  of  the  piliferous  bulbs,  bedde  doing  soi- 
ous  ii^ury  to  the  whole  ^yston.   ¥h«i  tla 
general  health  of  the  body,  and  espedaUyie 
akin,  has  been  attended  to,  the  head  majbe 
moistened  with  rosemary  water  and  carefoliy 
brushed,  as  a  daily  stimulant  to  the  root-bolbs 
of  the  hfidr  in  the  scalp;  or  ram  mixed  vith 
the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  in  equal  pertkoa,  mj 
be  robbed  on  the  scalp  with  the  pahn  of  the 
hand,  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  a  gentie  ste- 
lant  to  the  skin  and  the  secretiDg  ^aodola. 
O  vernstimulation  must|  however,  be  SToided,  a 
it  would  produce  a  contrary  effect  to  tk 
which  is  desired.    These  means  mnattiierefiin 
be  used  with  moderation,  not  long  at  once,  ja 
everv   day   with   equal   stimula^on.  ^p|e 
brushing  with  water  or  a  little  pomatua  ia 
sufficient  more  than  half  the  time.   Some  re- 
commend a  mixture  of  lard-oil  and  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  as  a  good  stimulant  for  the  bdha  of 
the  hair ;  five  parts  of  lard-<nl  to  erne  of  hutir 
hom ;  but  it  is  rather  strong,  and  shonld  be  used 
sparingly.  Lavender  water  and  roeenukry  water, 
with  careful  brushing,  are  excellent  BtimaliDis; 
and  now  and  then  a  littie  rum  and  oil  sttf  be 
used  for  extra  stimulation. 

BALDO  MOlirrE,  a  mountdn  T,100fNtl#, 
in  Lombardy,  on  the  east  mde  <tf  Lake  Gardi 
It  is  composed  mainly  of  horizmital  atiataflf 
marble  and  calcareous  tufia,  and  oontaim  tli« 
green  sand  called  the  sand  of  Verona. 

BALDOVINETTI,  Amssio,  a  FlawBtiM 
paints,  born  in  1424^  died  in  1499,  the  teidiir 
of  Ghirlandaio,  who,  in  his  torn,  beoame  tbt 
master  of  Michel  Angdo. 

BALDRIO  (Fr.  haudnar),  a  miUtaiy  baodj 
leather,  mudi  used  by  warriors  in  antique  as  vdl 
as  feudal  times.  It  is  pendant  fnHn  the  shooldc 
and  snstuus  a  sword.  In  the  oolomns  of  Tr^ 
and  Antonine,  the  common  soldiers  are  Kp 
sented  as  wearing  the  common  girdle  or  wai^ 
bdt  while  the  officers  are  distinguished  bjw 
IMreUm.  In  France  and  Greimany,  under  w 
Merovin^^  and  Oarlovingian  dynastiea,  Ixh- 
rics  were  a  sign  of  military  rank. 

BALDUNG,  Haits,  snmamed  Grto, apaflW 
and  engraver,  bom  at  Gmtlnd,  in  Swabsi 
toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  died  it 
Btrasburff,  in  1562.  His  masterpiece  ^  ^ 
piece  bdiind  the  dtar,  in  the  cstbedial  a 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  whidi  he  ezeent^  >» 
1516.  He  excelled  also  in  both  wood  aod  eop 
per  enmvings. 

BAIJ)nB,  or  B4u>BB,  that  is,  the  valiast,  oae 
of  the  principal  ddties  of  Scandinavian  mj^ 
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logy.  He  was  the  son  of  Odin,  by  FH^^ 
aud  the  husband  of  Nanna.  He  was  wise, 
mild,  eloquent,  and  beantiM.  His  dwell- 
ing was  Breidablik,  the  most  delightM  and 
sanny  spot  in  the  Bcandinayian  Olympos. 
Baldar  bad  a  terrible  presentiment  that  bis 
death  was  ni^  His  anxious  mother,  Frigga, 
called  all  creation,  animate  and  inanimatei 
together,  and  made  every  god,  spirit,  moun- 
tain, river,  and  element,  swear  that  they 
would  do  him  no  harm.  She  oyerlooked 
one  little  {Murasitioal  devil  called  Histel  or 
Mistilteinn,  the  mistletoe,  which  i^>peared 
to  have  too  little  individuality  about  it  to 
be  summoned.  Loki,  the  god  of  malice,  got 
the  unoonsoious  Hddnr,  an  extremely  strong 
but  blind  god,  to  throw  Mistilteinn  at  Baldur, 
whi^  perforated  the  brilliant  god,  and  let  out 
his  divine  souL  Hermodnr,  the  brother  of 
Baldur,  rode  to  hell  on  his  steed,  Bleipnir,  to 
treat  for  his  extradition,  like  Orpheus  for  Emry- 
dice.  Hela  granted  the  request  on  the  condition 
that  every  thing  would  weep  for  Baldur.  But 
Loki,  in  the  form  of  Thock,  an  old  giantessi 
would  not  weep.  80  the  gods  had  nothing  else 
to  do  than  to  celebrate  a  tremendous  wake  over 
the  body  of  Baldur,  which  they  brought  in  a 
large  ship  over  the  sea.  But  the  ship  was 
BO  laige  that,  not  having  a  windlass,  the 
assembled  divinities  could  not  drag  it  ashore. 
So  they  sent  to  Jotunheim,  the  home  of  the 
wild  giants,  for  material  aid.  The  giant  world 
sent  the  hag  Hirrokin  to  do  the  job.  She 
came  riding  on  a  wolf,  with  serpents  for  reins. 
She  shoved  the  ship  so  doughtily,  that  the 
whole  shore  trembled.  The  sMp  was  brought 
safely  to  land  by  Hirrokin.  The  gods  got  Bal- 
dnr's  body,  and  the  wake  was  as  uproarious  as 
could  have  been  wished.  Baldur's  faithful  wife, 
Nanna,  sacrificed  herself  on  her  husband^s 
ftaneral  pyre.  When  Hermodur  went  down  to 
visit  the  pair  in  Hela's  dominions,  Baldur  gave 
to  Hermodur  the  ring  Draupner  for  Odin,  and 
Nanna,  trinkets  for  Frigga,  and  for  FuUa,  her 
gold  wedding  ring.  The  Saxons  in  England 
call  him  BaltaL  The  Wends  Slavonized  him 
into  Balduri,  and  venerated  him  as  the  god  of 
oounseL  In  Iceland,  a  man  of  talent  is  still  said 
to  be  a  Mann-Baldr.  Baldur's  son  was  the 
Ase  or  celestial  god,  Forseti. 

BALDWIN.  I.  A  central  county  of  Georgia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Little  river,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Oconee,  and  comprising  an  area  of 
267  square  miles.  The  surfaioe  in  the  southern 
part  is  tolerably  level,  in  the  north,  more  hilly. 
The  character  of  the  soil  is  equally  varied,  the 
river  bottoms  being  highly  fertile,  while  much 
of  the  land  in  other  plioes  is  nearly  worn  out 
The  staples  are  grain,  potatoes,  cotton,  peachesi 
and  grapes.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
866,910  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  20,962  of  oats, 
47,127  of  sweet  potatoes^  and  4,448  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  6  churches,  6  newspaper  of- 
fices, and  218  pupils  attending  schools.  JTamed 
m  honor  of  Abraham  Baldwin,  United  States 
from  Georgia.    Capital,  Milledgeville. 


Pop.  in  1866, 7,620,  of  whom  4,262  were  davea 
Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $938,652.  IL 
A  southern  county  of  Alabama,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Mobile  river,  bordering  on  Florida 
and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  comprising  an  area 
of  about  1,900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  by 
Mobile  river  on  the  west,  by  the  Alabama  on 
the  north-wdit,  and  by  the  Perdido  on  the  east 
Its  surface  is  level  or  moderately  uneven.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  unproductive,  but  supports  a 
valuable  growth  of  pine  timber.  Cotton,  com, 
and  rice,  are  the  chief  staples.  In  1850,  the  pro- 
ductions amounted  to  628  bales  of  cotton,  74,301 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  28,071  of  sweet  potatoes* 
and  62,076  pounds  of  rice.  There  were  6 
churches,  and  88  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Blakely.  Pop.  in  1860, 4,414,  of  whom 
2,218  were  slaves. 

BALDWIN  L,  king  of  Jerusalem,  bom  in 
Flanders,  in  1068,  died  in  1118.  With  his  brother 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  first  crusade  in  1096,  and  after  violent 
disputes  with  Tancred,  obtained  possesdon  of 
the  principality  of  Edessa.  He  is  alluded  to  by 
Tasso,  as  "  the  ambitious  Baldwin  of  Edessa, 
who  aspires  only  after  human  grandeur.^'  In 
1100,  he  succeeded  Godfirey  upon  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem,  and  during  his  reign  conquered 
Cffisarea,  Ashdod,  Acre,  and  Tripoli,  but  failed 
to  defend  Asoalon  against  the  Mohammedans. 
II.,  sumamed  Du  Bouro,  coufflu  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  died  Aug.  21,  1131.  He 
passed  his  life  in  military  adventures,  and 
feats  of  valor,  and  his  arms  enlarged  the  boun* 
daries  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  112^ 
witii  the  help  of  a  Venetian  fleet  he  conquered 
Tyre,  and  he  was  one  of  the  knights  who  united 
in  founding  the  order  of  the  Templars.  He  was 
held  a  prisoner  by  the  Turks  for  several  years. 
nL,  king  of  Jerusalem,  ffrandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  1180,  died  Feb.  23, 1168.  He 
was  accounted  a  model  of  knighthood,  as  it 
existed  in  the  period  of  the  crusades,  found- 
ed on  fantastic  conceptions  of  honor,  riffht| 
reverence,  and  love.  He  defeated  the  sultan 
of  Aleppo,  at  Jerusalem,  in  1162,  and  obtained 
so  great  renown,  that  even  the  Saracens  sought 
to  serve  under  his  banner.  He  increased  his 
power  by  a  marriage  with  Theodora,  the  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel,  and  besieged 
and  conquered  Ascalon  in  1163.  IV.,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1160,  died  March  16, 1186.  Though  of  a  sickly 
frame,  he  had  the  valor  of  his  race,  and  he  sig- 
nalized the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  a  defeat 
of  Saladin.  He  subsequenUy  associated  Guy  of 
Lusignan  with  himself  in  Uie  government,  a 
measure  which  was  very  unpopular,  and  caused 
dissensions  among  the  barons  of  the  empire. 
SaUdin  availed  himself  of  the  internal  anfutshy 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  to 
push  his  own  conquests  in  every  direction,  and 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  Baldwin  was  to  send  a 
messenger  to  the  West  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Eu- 
ropean Christian  princes. 

BALDWIN,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    He 
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was  of  hnsible  extraction,  and  entered  the 
church  and  became  archdeacon  of  Exeter. 
After  a  time  he  abandoned  the  regahir  clerg7, 
and  became  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Ford.  He  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bory,  1184,  by  Henry  II.  He  died  in  the  Holy 
Land  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1191. 

BALDWIN,  a  name  common  to  9  connts  of 
Flanders.  This  country,  forming  a  part  of  old 
Belgium,  was  created  a  county  for  the  first  of 
them,  who,  in  864,  married  Judith,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France.  This 
Baldwin,  I^  was  surnamed  Iron-Arm,  and  died 
in  879. — His  son,  Baldwin  II.,  ^he  Bald,  waged 
war  against  the  kings  of  France,  Eudes  and 
Charles  the  Simple,  and  died  in  918.^Baldwin 
m.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  died  by  the  small- 
pox, in  962.~Baldwin  IV.,  the  Bearded,  in- 
ereasedhis  family  domain  by  several  conquests, 
especially  that  of  Valenciennes,  received  from 
the  emperor  Henry  II.,  the  island  of  Wal- 
oberen,  established  commercial  fiiirs  in  divers 
cities  of  Flanders,  and  died  in  1086. — ^His  son, 
Baldwin  Y.,  of  Lille,  or  the  Debonnaire,  who 
had,  in  1034,  married  Alix,  daughter  of  king 
Robert  of  France,  conquered  mynault,  was 
regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  his 
nephewj  Philip  L,  helped  William  of  Normandy, 
his  aon-m-law,  in  the  conquest  of  England,  and 
died  m  106r.--His  son,  Baldwin  VL,  of  Mons. 
or  the  Gk>od,  survived  him  but  8  years,  and 
left  the  «county  of  Flanders  to  his  eldest  son, 
Arnoul,  while  the  youngest  Baldwin  received 
that  of  Haynault— Bald  win  VIL,  ffapUn^  freed 
his  country  from  the  robbers  by  whom  it  was 
infested,  was  a  futhful  ally  to  Elng  Louis  the 
Fat,  of  France,  against  Henry  I.,  of  England, 
and  died  in  1119,  of  a  wound  received  at  the 
battle  of  Argues.^Baldwin  VIH.,  after  being 
the  enemy  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  was 
reconciled  to  that  king,  swore  allej^ce  to 
him  in  1192,  in  the  citv  of  Arras,  and  died  8 
years  later.  -—His  son,  Baldwin  IX.,  or  as  em- 
peror of  Constantinople  Baldwin  L,  9th  count 
of  Flanders,  bom  in  Valenciennes  in  1171,  died 
in  Constantmople  in  1206,  or,  according  to  a 
chronicle  of  the  14th  century,  April  14,  1205. 
He  was  for  a  time  at  war  with  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  but  having  made  peace  with  him,  he 
embarked  in  the  4th  crusade  with  his  brother 
Thierry  in  1200,  and  repaired  to  Venice  with  a 
bodv  of  men-at-arms.  There  being  a  deficiency 
of  ronds  to  pay  for  the  Venetian  transports, 
Baldwin  set  the  example  of  contributing  his 
jewels  and  panq>hemalia ;  and  when  this  was 
insufficient,  he  urged  the  crusaders  to  assist  in 
conquering  Zara,  a  part  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, which  had  declared  itself  in  &vor  of  the 
king  of  Hungary.  To  this  some  of  the  crusa- 
ders objected  and  retired,  but  the  main  body 
complied.  At  Zara,  the  crusaders  were  met  by 
Alexius,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Isaac,  who 
came  to  solicit  the  fud  of  the  crusaders  in  re- 
instating his  &ther  on  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, promising  ample  pecuniary  assistance  to 
the  objects  of  ^e  crusaders,  as  well  as  the  ao- 


knowledgment  of  the  pope's  sapremae^.  Aga 
Baldwin's  influence  and  persuasive  powers  wen 
successfully  exercised.    The  croaaden  toned 
aside  from  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  in 
1208    they    appeared   before  G<MQ8ta&tlnopk 
The  terror  of  their  name  made  the  reasttnoe 
very  brief    The  usurper  fled,  and  the  emperor 
Isaac,  who  had  been  blinded  by  bis  merciles 
relative,  was  reinstated.     The  people  were, 
however,  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  promises  of 
Alexius  to  the  crusaders,  especialW  tiiat  pm 
of  them  which  guaranteed  the  snbmittioD  of 
the  Greek  chur^  to  the  Roman  pontifl^  aod 
riots  and  tumults  arose.     Some  of  Baldvio'i 
soldiers  wandering  throu^  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople, found  themselves,  to  their  astonigb- 
ment  and  disgust,  in  the  Saracen  qnarter.  Their 
fanaticism  was  excited  by  the  dght  oft  moaqM 
in  whidi  the  followers  of  Mohammed  were  per- 
forming the  rites  of  their  abominable  worsh^ 
This  privilege  had  been  forced  from  theeo- 
peror  of  Constantinople  by  sultan  AmorathlY. 
Abandoning  themselves  totheirfdiyatsnchi 
spectacle,  they  fired  the  mosque,  and  the  cob* 
nagration  extended  far  and  wide,  destrojiog 
some  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  citr. 
The  detestation  of  the  Greeks  agUDst  thebv- 
barians  was  heightened  by  this  inddeot  tod 
the  crusaders  invested  ConstantiDople,  and  after 
a  8   months'  siege,  they  stormed  the  citj, 
which  was  given  up  to  the  soldiery.  Aner 
emperor  was  chosen;  old  Dandolo  would  hire 
been  elected  but  for  the  repubtican  jealoosrof 
the  Venetians.    Next  to  Dandolo,  the  choice 
fell  on  Baldwin.    The  provinces  of  the  mpin 
being  distributed  among  the  confederstee^  tbe 
dignity  was    little  more  than  an  empty  titk 
The  new  emperor  did  not  long  retain  his  pov- 
er,  for  Joannices,  king  of  Bulgaria,  hmt 
been  offended  by  Baldwin,  formed  a  wo^ 
acy  against  him,  in  which  the  Greeks  joined 
extensively.  The  campaign  was  comroeDcedbr 
a  general  massacre  of  the  Frank  detachiDenii 
scattered  over  the  conntrr.    Baldwin  got  &>- 
gether  a  small  force  and  boldly  marched  a^ 
the  invaders,  but  he  was  d^eated  and  taka 
prisoner,  and  died  as  sudi.    He  was  soooeede^ 
in  the  empire  by  his  brother  Henry. 

BALDWIN  U.,  last  French  emperor  of  Co- 
stantinople,  bom  in  1217,  attained  the  throof 
in  1228,  while  yet  a  chUd,  died  in  1273.  ^ 
chael  PalffiologuS)  the  legitimate  succesKirts 
the  throne,  procured  an  insurrection  in  Ov- 
stantinople,  and  managed,  July  25, 1261|  to^ 
troduoe  a  small  body  of  men  within  the  vtft 
He  was  assisted  by  the  Genoese  out  of  n^ 
of  the  Venetians.  Michael  was  at  onoe  p- 
daimed  emperor,  and  Baldwin  made  his  escipft 
into  Italy,  where  he  died. 

BALDWIN,  Hknbt,  judge  of  the  wpnne 
court  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  177J  » 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  died  inPhilade^Ma,  Ap 
21,  1844.  He  was  elected  (or  several  tertf 
to  congress  firom  Pennsylvania.  In  IBSO,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  United  St^ 
supreme  oourt^  and  in  his  judicial  as  in  ui 
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political  life  he  indioated  ezoellent  abilities,  and 
thorough  integrity. 

BALDWIN,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Bap- 
tist minister,  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Gt.,  Dec.  28, 
1753,  died  Aug.  29, 1826.  His  parents  were  poor, 
and  his  early  cnltore  was  very  limited ;  vet  he 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  public  school  in  his 
Dative  town,  and  being  studious  and  inquisitive 
in  his  habits,  he  acquired  a  prominent  standing 
smong  his  young  townsmen  for  scholarship. 
At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  Canaan,  N.  H., 
vehere,  during  a  religious  awakening,  be  was 
30Dverted,  and  soon  afterward  became  connect- 
ed with  the  Baptist  church.  He  had  been 
reared  in  the  fiEiith  of  the  Congregational 
church,  of  which  his  parents  were  members, 
md  it  was  only  after  a  severe  mental  struggle 
;hat  he  came  to  the  decision  to  unite  with  the 
baptists.  But  having  embraced  their  views, 
rnd  connected  himself  with  them,  by  pubUo 
)rofe93ion  and  baptism,  he  became  known  at 
>nce  as  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  energetic 
upporters  of  their  tenets,  and  one  of  tiie  ablest 
ind  most  constant  advocates  of  their  civil 
ights.  He  united  with  the  church  in  Canaan 
(1 1781.  In  1782,  he  preached  his  trial  sermon 
lefore  the  church,  and  was  immediately  there- 
pon  licensed  to  preach.  In  1788,  he  was  or- 
ained  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Canaan, 
rhich  he  served  in  that  capacity,  with  great 
cceptance,  for  7  consecutive  years.  His  fame 
aving  reached  Boston,  the  second  church  in 
tiat  city,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  rec- 
ent death  of  their  pastor,  in  1790,  invited  Mr. 
(aldwin  to  fill  that  important  post.  After 
lature  reflection,  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
nd  continued  to  serve  them  till  his  death, 
rhich  occurred  while  attending  the  commence- 
lent  of  Waterville  college,  at  Waterville,  Me. 
Lfter  commencing  his  labors  in  Boston,  Mr. 
laldwin  rose  rapidly  in  the  public  estimation, 
cquiring  distinguished  rank  as  a  preacher,  and 
oming  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  men  in 
is  denomination.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
L  the  establishment  of  Waterville  college, 
[e.,  and  of  Columbia  college,  Washington, 
K  C.  He  was  an  enlightened  and  efficient 
ipporter  of  the  cause  of  liberal  education  gen* 
rally,  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  character 
f  the  people  in  this  respect.  Beside  his  pas- 
>ral  duties  and  other  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
mud  learning,  he  was  called  more  than  once  to 
3t  in  a  civil  capacity.  He  was  several  times, 
aring  his  long  pastorate  of  85  years  in  Boston, 
lected  to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  con- 
ibuted  largely  to  emancipate  other  religion- 
ts  from  bondage  to  *'the  standing  order.'' 
!e  was  also  an  efficient  member  of  the  con- 
sntion  elected  in  1821  to  revise  the  constitu- 
on  of  Massachusetts.  His  published  works 
>nsist  of  a  volume  in  defence  of  the  peculiar 
^nets  of  the  Baptists,  and  several  sermons 
slivered  on  specid  occasions. 
BALE,  John,  bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland, 
3st  known  by  his  collection  of  British  biogra- 
iy^    entitled   lUustrium  Majori$  Britannw 


Scriptorum  Oatahgtts,  bom  at  Cove,  in  Suffolk, 
Nov.  21,  1495,  died  at  Canterbury,  in  Nov. 
1568.  After  embracing  Protestantism,  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Flanders,  to  escape  persecu- 
tion. Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  YL,  he 
returned,  and  was  made  a  bishop  in  1552,  in 
which  capacity  he  labored  zealously,  but  made 
few  proselytes.  The  death  of  that  monarch 
forced  him  to  flee  to  the  continent  once  more, 
and  he  remained  abroad  until  Queen  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne.  In  1560,  he  was  made 
prebend  of  Canterbury.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works.  So  severe  were  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  Catholic  church,  that  his  writ- 
ings were  prohibited  as  heretical  in  the  highest 
degree. 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  forming  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Spain,  situated  opposite  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  between  lat.  88®  86'  and  40® 
6'  N,  and  long.  1"  and  6®  £.  The  most  im- 
portant are:  1,  the  Migorca,  the  chief  and 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  group ;  2,  Minorca,  on 
the  E.;  8,  Tviza,  on  the  S.  E.  of  Migorca. 
Then  come  2  smaller  ones,  Formentera,  S.  of 
Tviza;  and  Cabrera,  near  and  S.  of  Miyorca. 
These  islands,  which  the  Greeks  called  xo*P<*' 
dcf,  were  at  a  very  early  period  settied  by  tiie. 
PhoBuicians,  then  by  the  Khodians;  next  came 
the  Carthaginians,  who  extended  their  sway 
over  all  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Their  leader,  Hanno,  founded  2  towns, 
Mago  (Mahon)  and  Tamnon  (Ciudadela)  in 
Minorca.  The  islanders  were  most  expert 
slingers,  and  as  such  did  excellent  service  dur- 
ing the  Punic  wars;  they  were  a  little  later 
noted  as  successful  pirates,  and  to  get  rid  of 
them,  the  Romans,  in  the  year  128  B.  C,  sent  a 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Quintus  Metellus, 
who  subdued  them,  and  hence  obtained  the 
surname  of  Balearicus.  He  was  also  the  founder 
of  2  cities  in  M^orca,  Palma,  the  present  cap- 
ital, and  Pollentia,  now  PoUenza.  For  5^  cen- 
turies these  islandB  remained  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  when,  about  the  year  428,  they  be- 
came an  easy  conquest  for  the  Vandals  who 
had  just  subjugated  the  northern  coast  of  Af- 
rica. On  the  destruction  of  the  Yandalic 
kingdom  by  Bdisarius,  they  submitted  to  the 
Eastern  empire,  from  which  they  were  after- 
ward wrested  by  the  Goths,  the  conquerors  of 
Spain.  They  passed  with  the  peninsula  under 
the  voke  of  the  Moors  in  714;  toward  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  in  796,  they  were  taken 
by  Charlemagne,  who  kept  them  for  6  years, 
when  they  were  retaken  by  the  Moors,  who 
retained  possession  of  them  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  They  were  then 
conquered  by  James  I.  of  Aragon,  who  gave 
them,  as  a  part  of  the  newly  created  kingdom 
of  Minorca,  to  his  second  son,  Don  Jayme. 
Aiter  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  that  dynas- 
ty, the  Balearic  islands  return^  to  the  crown 
of  Aragon,  the  destiny  of  which  they  hence- 
forth followed,  becoming  in  time  an  integral 
part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    The  dimate  of 
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these  islaada  is  generallj  mild,  salubrious,  and 
agreeable,  especiallj  in  Majorca;  daring  the 
winter  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  beiov 
61"*  F.,  and  the  heats  of  smnmer  are  tem- 
pered by  the  sea-breezes.  The  soil  is  natu- 
rally fertile:  but  little  attention  is  gi^en  to 
tillage.  Moles  and  aaaes,  whioh  are  exported 
to  Spain  or  France,  partridges,  quails,  hare% 
rabbits,  and  other  game,  are  plentiiol;  and  the 
coasts  swarm  with  fish  in  great  variety  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  chief  products  for  ex- 
portation are  olives  and  oil,  oranges  of  M^orca, 
and  figs  of  Minorca,  which  were  celebrated 
even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny ;  red  and 
white  wines,  of  which  the  latter  island  alone 
exports  yearly  more  than  80,000  gallons;  bran- 
dy, corn,  flax,  hemp,  capers,  safifron,  honey,  and 
beeswax,  &c  The  total  popubtion  of  the  islandfl 
is  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  280,000. 

BALfiOHOU,  Jban  Jaoquxs  Nicolas,  a  cel- 
ebrated French  engraver,  bom  at  Aries  in 
1715,  died  at  Avignon,  Aug.  18, 1765.  His  full- 
lengUi  portrait  of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
has  been  proclaimed  the  masterpiece  of  the 
kind  in  the  18th  century.  But  Bal^ohou  dis- 
honestly sold  the  best  proofs  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, and  was  consequently  expelled  firom  the 
academy  of  fine  arts. 

BALEN,  Hendbix  van,  a  Flemish  historical 
painter,  and  the  first  instructor  of  Vandydk 
and  Snyders^  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1560,  med 
there,  1682.  He  acquired  the  radiments  of 
his  art  from  Adam  van  Oort^  but  went  early 
to  Rome  to  perfect  himself.  He  excelled  in 
coloring  and  was  an  accurate  draughtsman. 

BALES,  Petbb,  a  famous  English  calligraph- 
ist,  and  one  of  the  first  to  use  short-hai^  wri- 
ting, bom  in  1547,  died  about  the  year  1610. 
His  skill  is  mentioned  bv  Anthony  Wood,  and 
in  Hollingshed*s  chronicle  for  1575.  Evelyn 
states  that  he  wrote  the  Lord^s  prayer,  creed, 
and  decalogue,  2  short  prayers,  his  own  name, 
motto,  the  day  of  the  month  and  year,  in  the 
drde  of  a  single  penny.  He  imitated  hand- 
writings very  dexterously,  and  was  employed 
for  that  purpose  in  1576,  by  Walsingham. 

BALeSTBA,  Astonio,  an  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  bom  at  Verona,  in  1666,  died 
April  2, 1740.  He  renounced  a  mercantile  life 
for  the  pursuits  of  art,  and  at  Venice  studied 
for  8  years  the  great  masters  of  the  Venetian 
school.  He  visited  other  cities  of  Italy,  and, 
having  settled  in  Rome,  gained  by  his  '^  Defeat 
of  the  Giants,"  the  prize  offered  by  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke.  In  1695  he  left  Rome  for  Venice, 
where  he  became  the  head  of  a  sdiool,  and 
counted  many  distinguished  names  among  his 
pupils.  His  works  are  found  in  many  of  the  gal- 
leries and  churches  of  northern  Italy.  Though 
he  had  formed  his  style  from  a  study  of  all  t£e 
great  masters,  he  yet  belongs  more  to  the  Vene- 
tian school  than  to  any  other ;  he  was  one  of  the 
last  great  artists  which  that  school  produced. 

BALFE,  MioHASL  Wiluam,  musical  com- 
poser, bora  in  Dublin,  May  16,  1808.  From 
the  age  of  5  he  manifested  such  delight  in  mu^o 


tliat  his  father  placed  him  under  the  iai(n». 
tion  of  Mr.  Bourke,  then  one  of  ^e  bestooQ. 
posers  and  violinists  in  Dublin.   When  8  yetn 
old,  the  child  played  a  conoerto  ontheTioIia 
at  a  public  concert   Other  maateTs  saooesaTdj 
taught  him,  among  them  Alexander  Lee,  w)» 
was  his  instructor  in  thorough  baae  and  ood- 
position.    At  the  age  of  9  he  wrote  the  bay 
called  "•  The  Lover's  Mistake,"  effectiT^j  \j^ 
duced  into  the  pky  of  "  Paul  Prj^'  bj  MadiiM 
Veetris.    He  lost  his  ^ther  in  1823,  and  sooi 
after  went  to  London  with  Mr.  Ohuies  Hon, 
the  composer,  as  an  articled  pupil  for  7  yen, 
He  soon  became  known,  and  was  so  higbljs^ 
predated,  that  he  was  engaged  as  princi^ 
violinist  at  the  Drnry  Lane  oratorioB,  ud  i 
the  Drury  Lane  orchestra,  under  Mr.  T.  Cookn 
In  1825,  he  went  on  the  stage.   Hk  Toiee, 
which  he  had  cultivated,  was  a  rich  bsiito^ 
but  he  utterly  failed  from  timidity  as  Casnt; 
in  ^'Der  Ereischutz,"  at  Norwich  the&tn.  b- 
mediately  after,  Ck>ant  Mazzara,  vbo  isM 
that  he  resembled  a  son  whom  his  rife  hid 
lost,  took  young  Balfe  with  him  to  Borne,  vbrn 
the  countess  received  him  very  tenderly,  fiae 
he  remained  for  a  year,  studyiog  ondtf  & 
best  masters.     After  this,  still  throngb  tbe 
bounty  of  Count  Miazzara,  he  had  nmihr  «)' 
vantages  at  Vilim,  where  his  first  prodoetisQ 
of  any  pretension  was  performed  with  gie^ 
success.    It  was  a  ballet  called  La  F^m, 
and  the  expression  of  the  overture,  intoirM 
was  introduced  a  storm  and  shipwrecls  ns 
much  admired.    Passing  on  to  Pai^  vhae 
Rosdni  held  out  hopes  of  an  engagement  attk 
Italian  opera,  he  applied  himself  to  stndj  k 
several  montJis,  and  at  last  appeared  as  Figs^ 
inthe"BarberofSeville,"with8ontag«sRflaii 
The  opera,  well  cast,  ran  9  nights  in  siiccesffiB. 
His  career  as  a  dramatic  singer  was  triompliis^ 
in  Italy  as  well  as  in  France,  after  tha Jj 
1885  he  returned  to  London,  acoompankd  j? 
his  wife,  who  had  been  MademcMSBlle  1^ 
K^zer,  prima  donna  of  the  troupe  in  W- 
He  sang  at  the  ao<dent  and  philharmonk  ^ 
certs  in  London,  and  appeared  at  Draij  \s^ 
in  the  "  Siege  of  Eochelle  "  (one  of  the  best  «l 
his  operas),  "The  Jewess,"  and  (?»tafa«f 
miberg.    The  "Maid  of  Artois,"  written  tf 
Madame  Midibran,  and  in  which  sbewoB<* 
of  her  greatest  triumphs,  came  next,  Atme? 
of  operas,  among  whioh  "Falataff"  de«« 
particular  mention,  succeeded,  and  mc^ 
them  were  popular.    In  1889  Mr.  MeE» 
the  experiment  of  becoming  manager  iJ» 
English  opera  hoose,  but  it  did  not  sneo^ 
He  resumed  the  more  congenial  and  pogj* 
work  of  composition.     His  "Bohemian  On 
and  "Daughter  of  St.  Mark,"  filled  the  trog 
at  Drury  Lane.     "The  Enchantress,"  "^ 
Bondman,"  and  many  other  well-known  (^ 
have  since  been  produced*    Mr.  S*^®^*.'^ 
been  conductor  of  music  at  concerts  tf^ *tj 
Italian  opera.    In  the  spring  of  1857,  his  dnJ^ 
ter,  Miss  Victoria  Balfe,  appeared  on  tkstJff' 
in  London,  as  a  vocalist. 
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BALFOUR,^  Alxxaitdeb,  a  Sootoh  author, 
bom  at  Menkie,  in  Forfarshire,  March  1, 1767, 
lied  Sept.  18, 1829.  He  entered  upon  a  mer- 
Dantile  career,  and  near  Dnndee,  aflsamed  thB 
management  of  a  branch  of  a  large  London 
donse.  The  panio  of  1816  phinged  him  into 
bankmptcfj  and  he  then  devoted  himself  se- 
riooslj  to  hterary  oompositiou,  -with  which  he 
iiad  been  long  accustomed  to  amase  his  leism^e. 
9e  published  in  1819  his  first  novel,  entitled 
'Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Probationer."  The 
«me  year  he  edited  the  works  of  his  friend, 
[ilchard  Gall,  and  began  to  contribute  poems 
md  tales  concerning  Scottish  manners,  to  the 
'Edinburgh  Review."  In  1820  he  published  a 
rolume  of  poems,  and  in  1828  his  second  long 
level  appeared,  entitled  the  ^^  Foundling  of 
jj^lenthom,  or  the  Smuggler's  Cave."  He  held 
\  position  as  clerk  in  a  publishing  house  of 
ScQuburgh,  and,  in  1827,  received  from  the  na- 
ional  treasury,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
)amiiDg,  a  donation  of  £100.  His  last  work  was 
movel  entitled  '^  Highland  Mar  j,"  and  an  edition 
>f  his  select  works  was  published  after  his  death, 
inder  the  title  of  *'  Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers." 

BALFOUR,  Andbbw,  a  Scotch  naturalist  of 
he  I7th  century.  He  had  great  wealth,  and 
pent  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  in  founding  a 
otanical  garden  and  museum  at  Edinbur^^h. 
lis  name  has  been  given  to  the  Bc^auria,  a  tnbe 
f  plants  native  in  Australia. 

BALFOUR.  Sir  Jamks,  a  conspicuous  actor 
1  the  Scottisn  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the 
ethronement  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  died  in 
583.  Originally  brought  up  in  the  Roman 
)atholic  church,  he  had  espoused  the  Protestant 
aase,  and  in  1547  was  with  other  reformers 
oken  prisoner  and  sent  to  France.  On  Enox's 
iberation  and  return  to  Scotland,  the  cause  of 
Votestantism  was  apparently  declining,  and 
)r  this  reason  Balfour  adjured  its  heresies, 
nd  was  again  gathered  into  the  true  fold. 
fis  abilities  and  tact  were  useM,  and  he 
ras  speedily  appointed  to  some  important 
laces.  As  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
ovemment,  he  was  high  in  office  on  the  ar- 
ival  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  and  was  with  the 
neen  at  Holyrood  on  the  night  of  Rizzio*s  as- 
issination.  Popular  rumor  assigned  to  Balfour 
prominent  share  in  the  murder  of  Lord  Darn- 
)y,  Mary^s  husband,  but  he  contrived  to  out- 
ve  aU  suspicion.  In  1567  he  was  appointed 
aptain  of  Edinburgh  castle.  A  change  in  Bal- 
>Qr^s  convictions  was  forced  upon  him,  for  he 
iw  that  a  powerful  party  ha!d  been  formed 
gainst  Mary;  and  the  policy  of  an  alliance 
nth  them  overcame  all  scruples.  He  held  the 
iistle  of  Edinburgh  against  the  queen,  and  was 
le  means  of  delivering  up  Mary's  letters  into 
le  hands  of  her  enemies.  He  afterward  sur- 
^ndered  the  castle  for  various  considerations. 
>n  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Balfour 
ded  with  the  regent  Murray,  but  after  Mary's 
Dprisonment  in  England,  he  took  part  in  oon- 
Diracies  for  her  r^toration,  although  at  the 
me  professing  adherence  to  ti^e  regents  Mur- 


ray and  Morton.  Hjs  last  public  act  was  fur- 
nishing the  evidence  of  Morton's  guUt  in  the 
murder  of  Damley,  for  which  Morton  was  con- 
demned and  executed. 

BALFOUR,  Jambs,  a  distinguished  Scotch 
lawyer  and  lecturer-  on  moral  philosophy  and 
law  in  the  university  of  Edinbui^h.  Me  wrote 
2  pamphlets  agfunst  David  Hmne's  deistical 
writings,  which  procured  him  Hume's  esteem. 
He  died  March,  1795,  at  the  age  of  92. 

BALFOUR,  Walter,  first  a  minister  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  afterward  a  preacher  in 
the  Universalist  denomination  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Nin- 
ians,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  about  1776,  died 
Jan.  8,  1852,  in  Oharlestown,  Mass.  He  was 
educated  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane.  who,  from  a 
benevolent  desire  to  spread  the  reformed  gospel 
in  Scotland,  devoted  a  part  of  his  large  fortune 
to  the  education  of  25  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try. After  preaching  a  few  years  in  his  native 
country,  Balfour  emigrated  to  America.  He 
was  still  in  the  &ith  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  but 
at  the  age  of  80  became  a  Baptist.  A  few  years 
later  some  circumstances,  among  which  he  al- 
ways reckoned  the  letters  of  rrof.  Stuart  of 
Andover  to  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Ohanning,  written  in 
1819,  led  him  to  think  of  the  doctrines  of  Uni- 
versalism,  and  finally  to  embrace  them.  In 
1828,  he  avowed  his  opinions,  and  was  from 
that  time  a  laborious  writer  and  preacher  in 
support  of  the  doctrines  he  then  espoused. 

BALFROOSH,  an  important  commercial 
town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan, 
situated  on  the  river  Bahbool,  about  12  miles 
from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea; 
lat.  86°  37'  N.,  long.  52°  42'  E.  The  country 
around  is  low  and  marshy,  though  fertile ;  but, 
notwithstanding  its  {MMition,  apparently  so  un« 
favorable  to  maintcdning  a  large  inland  trade, 
it  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  their  dependents,  and  no  town  of  Persia, 
unless  perhaps  Ispahan,  makes  a  finer  display 
of  merchandise.  The  city  is  built  in  a  forest 
of  lofty  trees,  by  which  the  houses  are  so  com- 
pletely hidden,  that,  except  in  the  bazaars,  it 
has  no  appearance  of  bein^  a  large  town.  Its 
streets  are  wide,  and  though  unpaved,  are  kept 
clean ;  the  houses  substantially  built,  and  roofed 
with  tiles.  The  bazaars  constitute  the  only 
objects  of  interest;  thej  consist  of  ranges  of 
well-built  shops  extending  upward  of  a  mile, 
and  filled  with  wares  of  all  descriptions.  There 
are  10  principal  caravanseries,  several  of  which 
are  let  as  warehouses;  the  place  also  has  up« 
ward  of  80  coUeges,  being  as  much  addicted  to 
learning  as  to  commerce.  There  is  an  excellent 
road  leading  to  Me^edi-Ser,  the  port  of  Bal- 
frx>osh  on  the  Caspian.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  9  arches.  In  1822,  when  Fraser 
visited  the  city,  it  was  supposed  to  contain 
200,000  inhabitants.  It  has  since  been  ravaged 
by  the  plague  and  cholera,  and  probably  does 
not  contain  one-fourth  that  number.  It  is  a 
very  unhealthy  place,  even  now* 
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BALGUY,  Jomr,  an  English  divine,  born  at 
Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  Aug.  12, 1686,  died  at 
Harrowgate,  Sept.  21,  1748.  He  was  educated 
at  St  John's  college,  Oambridge,  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1706,  and,  after  leaving  the 
university,  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  He 
took  orders  in  1710,  and  was  presented  to  the 
donative  of  Lamesly  and  Tanfield.  Here  he  was 
both  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral 
duties  and  an  active  writer  in  the  theolo^cal 
discussions  of  the  time.  He  wrote  2  books  under 
the  signature  of  '*  Silvins,"  in  defence  of  Bishop 
Hoadley,  in  what  was  termed  the  Bangorian 
controversy.  He  next  wrote  in  answer  to 
deistical  works,  and  attacked  the  principles 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  a  '^Letter  to  a  Deist 
Concerning  the  Beauty  and  Excellency  of  Moral 
Virtue,  and  the  Support  which  it  receives  from 
tiie  Ohristian  Bevelation."  In  1729,  he  became 
vicar  of  North  AUerton,  in  Yorkshu^  in  which 
preferment  he  remained  tiU  his  death.  His 
next  important  publication  was  entitled  ^*  Divine 
Rectitude ;  or,  a  Brief  Inquiry  Concerninff  the 
Moral  Perfections  of  the  Deity,  Particulany  in 
Respect  to  Creation  and  Providence.''  His 
controversial  works,  which  are  numerous,  are 
written  with  marked  courtesy.  He  committed 
to  the  flames  a  large  number  of  his  sermons,  that 
his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  ministry, 
might  be  obliged  to  exercise  himself  in  compo- 
sition, and  not  depend  upon  his  father's  labors. 

BALGUY,  Thomas,  son  of  the  preceding, 
an  English  divine,  bom  at  Lamesly,  Sept.  27, 
1716,  died  at  Winchester,  Jan.  19,  1795.  He 
obtained  the  living  of  North  Stoke,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  was  subsequently  made  archdeacon 
of  Salisbury  and  Winchester.  In  1781,  he  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  but  declined 
it  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health. 
He  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester  till 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  various  books, 
amonff  them  a  very  able  treatise  entitled  "  Di- 
vine fienevolenoe  asserted  and  vindicated  from 
the  Reflections  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Skep- 
tics" (London,  1782). 

BALHARRY,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  187  miles 
from  Seringapatam ;  pop.  about  80.000.  The 
district  of  Balharry  has  an  area  or  18,056  sq. 
m.,  pop.  1,229,599.  It  has  been  held  by  the 
British  since  1800. 

BALI,  a  remarkable  island  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  although  only  of  the  4th  magnitude 
in  extent.  Van  Carnb^,  the  accurate  hydro- 
gra^her  of  Netherlands  India,  estimates  its  su- 
perboes  57.8  myriametres  square,  or  1,685  geo- 
graphical sq.  miles;  length,  74,  and  greatest 
breadth,  50  geographical  miles.  It  is  generally 
volcanic,  except  the  southern  peninsula,  com- 
prising Badong,  which  is  of  calcareous  forma- 
tion. A  mountain  backbone,  a  continuation  of 
the  Cordillera  of  Java,  extends  across  the  island 
from  west  to  east,  and  several  peaks  attain  ^reat 
elevation — Gunung  Agung,  known^to  manners 
as  the  peak  of  Bali,  11,326  feethigh;  Gunung  Ba- 
tor, an  active  volcano,  7,000  feet.  Adestmctive 


eruption  took  place  Nov.  22, 1815,  7  montSii 
after  the  great  eruption  of  Timboro,  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  Sumbawa,  the  most  terrifie 
known  in  the  annals  of  the  world.     By  &« 
eruption  of  Batnr  a  great  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Bali  periled;  and  the  ashes  from 
Timboro,  though  distant  170  miles,  whidi  cov- 
ered this  island  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  caused 
the  death  of  many  more.    But  these  destruetiTe 
elevations  are  also  the  chief  sources  of  the 
productiveness  and  prosperity  of  the  iaiand. 
There  are  a  number  of  remarkable  finesh  water 
lakes  in  the  mountains,  from  8  to  12  mOea  m 
circumference,  and  some  60,  and  others  even  SOD 
and  800  fathoms  in  depth.    They  are  remaik- 
able  in  being  subject  to  a  tidal  inflnenoe.     The 
natives  readily  obtain  from  them  an  abundast 
irrigation,  the  main  cause  of  the  great  prodaet- 
iveness  of  the  island,  which  exports  subasteooe 
for  260,000  people^  beside  feedhig  its  own  dose 
population.    M.  Van  den  Broek,  a  Datch  com- 
missioner,  estimated  the  number  of  iDhabStacis 
in  1818  to  be  987,600.    The  Balinese  prines 
daim  to  have  241,000  men  able  to  bear  anns, 
and  this,  allowing  them  to  be  one-fifth  of  tbe 
whole,  would  give  1,206,000  souls.    The  export 
of  rice  in  1845  was  880,000  piculs,  or  21,000 
tons,  and  it  is  now  estimated  at  not  less  tha 
82,000  ton&    Large  quantities  of  bullocks  aai 
dendeng^  or  jerked  meat,  are  also  exported;  the 
rice,  chiefly  to  Singapore  and  China^  and  tiie 
bullocks  to  Java  and  Mauritius.     Other  exports 
are  hides,  cotton  of  a  fine  staple^  tallow,  buSab- 
horns,  tobacco,  cocoanut-oil,  eaptok  wood,  s&d 
safflower.    The  chief  imports  are  English  priz^ 
colored  listing  cloths,  Turkey-red  cmntses,  0^ 
nm,  gold  throad,  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  preck» 
stones,  arrack,  raw  silk,  fine  crockerj-mst, 
mirrors,  and  trinkets.    The  imposts  on  trade, 
though  differing  in  the  several  prin^palltie  of 
the  island,  will  average  about  4  per  ct  <»  ^ 
purchases,  to  be  paid  to  the  prince,  wludi  is- 
dudes  all  charges.    The  only  cnrrencj  is  ^m- 
ish  dollars  and  petis  or  piehU^  a  small  hns 
coin  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  puzpose 
of  stringing  together,  worth  abont  600  to  the  dei- 
lar.    Chinese  cash  are  also  current.     BaJi  fas 
no  good  harbors,  but  during  the  Sw  £.  mat- 
soon  the  roadsteads  of  Baliling,  Tebonkos,  »d 
Sangsit,  on  the  N.  coast,  and  dnring  the  K.  W. 
monsoon,  Ujong,  Easumba,  and  Panti  BnC 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  ofier  gooi 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.    IW 
fauna  consists    chiefiy  of  wild   hogs,  wlaefa 
are  very  numerous,  and  a  small  mountain  deer. 
A  few  tigers    have   been   met  with  in  ^ 
thinly  peopled  western  peninsula,  only  IJ  a& 
distant  from  Java ;  ana  they  evidently  cast 
from  this  island.    Surprisuag  quantities  of  bii^ 
and  of  domestic  fowls  abound.    Salted  dads' 
eggs,  an  item  of  export,  sell  for  1  piU  eatk,  cr 
$1  60  per  1,000.— The  Balinese— and  tbeye 
the  only  people  in  the  archipelago  that  do  s^- 
observe  Hindoo  rites,  and  sr^  divided  veto  4 
castes,  the    Bramana,    Satriya^  Waisya,  ii^ 
Sudra ;  and  hence  a  direct  origin  from  Biodtf' 
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tan  is  daimed  for  them ;  but  there  is  no  histor- 
ical evidence  to  substantiate  this.  Language, 
features,  and  customs,  very  clearly  indicate  that 
the  Balinese  are  descended  from  colonists  from 
Java,  which  was  once  a  great  seat  of  the  Hindoo 
£9dth.  The  Balinese  are,  however,  much  supe- 
rior to  their  progenitors — ^are  larger,  stronger, 
and  have  lighter  complexions.  The  countenance 
of  the  men  shows  more  intelligence  and  resolu- 
tion than  is  to  be  seen  among  any  other  people 
in  the  archipelago,  and  the  women  are  noted  for 
their  pleasant  looks  and  industrious,  amiable 
character.  The  custom  of  the  latter  in  wearing 
the  dress  no  higher  than  the  armpito,  displays 
some  very  fine  busts  to  the  admiration  of  the 
European  stranger.  The  terrible  superstition  of 
incremation  is  practised,  but  only  partially 
among  the  noble  classes,  and  without  the  chief 
horror  of  the  Hindoo  suttee — ^the  Balinese  wid- 
ow is  invariably  poniarded  by  her  nearest  rel- 
ative before  her  body  is  burned. — ^The  Balinese 
are  skilful  artificers  in  iron  and  ^old,  and  man- 
ufiactnre  some  fire-arms.  Their  nobles  have 
literary  tastes,  and  many  have  larae  libraries  of 
MSS.,  mostly  translations  from  Javanese  and 
Malay  literature.  They  write  with  a  steel  point 
on  the  lontar  leaf  (boramis  JUibeUiformts). — 
Though  it  is  justly  said  that  a  larger  degree  of 
secnrity  than  is  usually  to  be  found  among 
Asiatics  must  exist  among  the  middle  and  lower 
daases  to  have  promoted  the  present  industiy 
and  remarkable  productiveness  of  the  island, 
yet  its  many  petty  political  subdivisions  are  evi- 
dences of  a  rude  and  semi-barbarous  condition. 
There  are  7  principalities  or  nyahates :  Earang 
Assam,  pop.  150.000;  Baliling,  130,000;  Badong, 
180,000;  Elonkong,  97,600;  Tabanan,  180,- 
OOO;  Mengooi,  160,000;  Gianjeer,  160,000. 
The  prince  of  Elonkong,  though  having  the 
smallest  territorv,  is  reg^ed  with  especicd  rev- 
erence, and  wields  a  religious  suzerainty  over 
the  island  in  consequence  of  his  alleged  descent 
from  Dewa  Agung,  the  deified  progenitor  of  the 
Balinese.  The  prmce  of  Earang  Assam  is  the 
most  powerful,  has  reduced  the  neighboring 
ialand  of  Lombok  under  his  sway,  and  styles 
himself  king  of  Salemparan.  The  independence 
of  Bali  was  never  disturbed  by  Europeans  till 
1846,  when,  owing  to  some  alleged  insult  to  an 
envoy,  the  Dutch  attacked  the  chief  fortress  of 
Baliling,  captured  it,  and  induced  all  the  Bali- 
nese princes  to  accede  to  a  humiliating  treaty. 
In  1847  they  refused  to  carry  out  its  stipula- 
tions, the  Dutch  sent  another  expedition,  a  fieet 
of  18  large  war  vessels  and  12  gun-boats,  car- 
rying 70  guns  and  2,845  troops,  which,  after  an 
attack  upon  DJaga  Baga,  in  Baliling,  were  blood- 
ily repulsed,  and  oompdled  to  retreat  precipi- 
tately to  their  ships,  leaving  behind  them  14  offi- 
cers and  one-third  of  the  rank  and  file  dead  and 
wounded.  This  defeat,  owing,  as  Van  Gamble 
saysy  not  so  much  to  the  strength  of  the  place 
assaulted  as  the  '*  firenzied  valor"  of  the  Bali- 
nese, is  probably  one  of  the  severest  checks  a 
European  force  ever  experienced  in  the  eastern 
seas.    A  subsequent  expedition  was  more  suo- 


cessfnl,  and  induced  the  Balinese  princes  to 
make  many  concessions  to  the  Netherlands  gov- 
ernment, but  not,  however,  allowing  any  direct 
political  control  over  the  island. 

BALIEESR,  or  Balu-kissab,  or  Bauk- 
Shehb,  a  town  of  Anatolia,  75  miles  6.  W.  from 
Brusa.  It  is  built  of  unburnt  bricks.  It  has 
the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  Mohammedan  saint,  a 
manufactory  of  felt-cloth  fbr  military  dothing, 
and  trades  considerably  in  silk  fabrics. 

BALILING,  a  principality  of  the  ialand  of 
Bali ;  pop.  180,000.  The  exports  are  rice  and 
bullocks— chief  trade  with  the  Bughis  of  Ce- 
lebes. The  Dutch  were  signally  dented  in  an 
attack  upon  the  fort  of  I>jaga  Baga  in  this  prin- 
cipality m  1847. 

BALIOL,  or  Baluoi.,  Edward,  son  of 
John  Baliol,  of  Scotland,  died  at  Doncaster  in 
1368.  He  shared  his  &ther^s  captivity  in  the 
tower,  and  accompanfed  him  to  Normandy. 
From  Normandy  he  was  invited  over  by  the 
English  king  on  two  occasions  in  1824  and 
1327,  merely  to  threaten  Bobert  Bruce,  but  in 
1882  he  was  called  over  by  the  dispossessed 
Anglo-Norman  barons  to  heiad  them  in  a  dar- 
ing incursion  into  Scotland  to  recover  their 
Scottish  estates.  Edward  BiJiol  heartily  fell 
in  with  the  proposaL  Yet  the  force  of  Baliol, 
Lords  Percy,  Wake,  and  Beaumont,  only  con- 
sisted of  800  horse  and  a  few  footmen.  This 
small  force  set  sail  from  Bavenspur,  on  the  Hum- 
ber,  as  Edward  IH.  had  prohibited  them  from 
marching  through  the  northern  counties  and 
violating  the  neutrality  laws.  Baliol  entered 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  landed  at  Einghom,  in 
Fifeshire,  and  defeated  the  earl  of  Fife.  With 
an  army  increased  by  this  success  to  8,000  men, 
he  marched  across  the  country  to  meet  the 
earl  of  Mar  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  Earn,  with  a  force  of  80,000  men.  A 
second  Scottish  army  lay  within  a  few  miles 
of  BalioPs  fiank.  In  dead  of  night  the  invading 
force,  reduced  to  desperation,  crossed  the  Earn 
where  it  is  fordable,  and  attacked  the  surprised 
Scots,  who  regarded  the  little  force  in  their 
front  as  a  certain  prey.  Balid^s  foolhardy 
forces  achieved  an  astonishing  triumph  at 
this  slaughter  of  Dufflin  Moor;  18,000  Scots^ 
including  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Moray,  and  hun- 
dreds of  knights  and  barons,  lay  dead  on  the 
field.  The  loss  of  Baliol's  Anglo-Scots  did  not 
exceed  a  few  gentlemen  and  soldiers.  From 
Dufflin  Moor  he  marched  to  Perth,  where  he 
defeated  the  commander  of  the  second  army, 
the  earl  of  March.  Now  all  those  disaffected 
with  the  rule  of  Bruce  came  fiocking  to  his 
standard ;  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  Scot- 
land at  Scone,  on  Sept  24,  only  7  weeks  after 
landing  at  Einghorn.  Baliol  having  privately 
rendered  to  Edward  UI.  of  England  homage 
and  alle^^ce,  lay  careless  at  Annan,  where  he 
was  surprised  in  his  turn  by  the  new  earl  of 
Moray,  brother  of  him  slain  at  Dufflin,  and 
barely  escaped  a  naked  fugitive  to  England, 
Dec.  16,  after  a  reign  of  8  months.  Edward 
ni.  now  took  up  the  cause  of  his  vassal,  a^d 
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the  battle  of  Halidoa  mO.  July  10, 1888,  again 
placed  him  on  the  Scottish  throne.  The  BcotB 
were  so  weakened  by  this  defeat  that  Baliol 
might  have  kept  his  seat  had  he  not  been  im- 
nrndently  nnpatriotic  and  obseqnioos  to  the 
EZn^^ish  monarch.  By  a  treaty  he  gave  up 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  surrendered  Ber- 
wickshire, Bozborgh^lre,  Selkirkshire,  Peeble- 
ahire,  and  Dnmfrieshire^  toother  with  the 
Lothians.  The  Scottish  nation  now  tnmed 
with  disgnst  from  him  as  from  an  English 
traitor,  and  looked  to  David,  the  in&nt  son  of 
Robert  Brace,  to  restore  their  mutilated  nation- 
ality. While  Edward  Flantagenet  was  engaged 
in  his  French  wars,  the  young  king  David, 
once  1341,  kept  winning  fortress  by  fortress 
frpm  Edward  BalloPs  hands.  In  1856,  Edward 
nL,  returned  from  hisFrench  wars,  desired  to  put 
an  end  to  the  perpetually  troublesome  Scottish 

Question,  by  annexing  tM^  whole  kingdom  to  the 
Infflish  crown,  as  his  grand&ther  had  annexed 
Wdes.  He  offered  to  purchase  BalioPs  rights  to 
the  Scottish  throne  in  consideration  of  a  present 
of  5,000  marks  and  a  yearly  annuity  of  £2,000 
steriing.  Edward  Baliol,  advanced  in  years, 
and  without  children  or  near  of  kin,  g^£y  as- 
sented to  these  terms.  He  appeared  before 
Edward  attired  with  all  the  symbols  of  majesty, 
formally  divested  himself  of  them,  and  laid  ms 

§>lden  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  English  king, 
e  retired  with  his  wealth  into  private  life,  and 
died  childless  as  a  Yorkshire  landowner,  and 
with  him  ends  the  line  of  Baliol. 

BALIOL,  JoEDBT,  a  Scottish  knight  and  noble- 
man of  the  blood*royal,  bom  about  1259,  died 
in  1814,  fiunous,  or  in&mous,  for  his  rivalry  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  his  intrigues  with  Edward  I. 
of  En^^d,  which  were  the  source  of  so  much 
evil  to  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Alexander 
in.  of  Scotland,  contemporary  of  Edward  L, 
'son  of  Alexander  II.,  and  grandson  of  William 
the  Lion,  the  inheritance  of  the  Scottish  crown 
remamed  In  Ma^^aret,  princess  of  Norway, 
daughter  of  Margaret,  the  deceased  sbter  of  the 
late  king.  She  dying,  shortly  after  her  other's 
death,  pending  negotiations  of  marriage  be- 
tween herself  and  Edward  I.,  the  tiirone  of 
Scotland  became  vacant,  with  no  direct  heir, 
and  a  disputed  succession.  The  principal  claim- 
ants were  John  Baliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
Hastings,  beside  others  of  inferior  note.  These 
3  were  descended  from  one  lineage^namely,  the 
S  daughters  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
brother  of  King  William  the  Lion,  neither 
Alexander  11.  nor  Alexander  IE.  having  any 
surviving  issue,  or  nearer  collateral  relatives. 
The  eldest  of  these  princesses,  Margaret,  given 
In  marriage  to  Alan,  lord  of  Galloway,  left  one 
daughter,  Dervogill,  orDomagill,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Sir  John  Baliol,  father  of  the  present 
claimant.  The  second,  Isabella,  was  married  to 
Robert  Bruce,  and  bore  to  him  Robert  Bruce, 
the  second,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Oarrick, 
and  had,  by  her,  Robert  Bruce,  the  pretender 
to  the  crown.  The  youngest  dau^ter  was 
married  to  Henry  Hastings,  the  father  of  John 


Hastin^B,  the  rival  to  the  noblemen  aboti 
named.  The  ground  oi  his  preteoaons  are  not 
known.  Those  of  Brace  were  foimded  m  tlie 
&ct,  that,  although  his  grandmotlier  was  tb 
second-bom  of  the  earl  HniLtingdon,  ber  sn 
and  his  father  was  older,  in  point  (^tima,  thm 
the  fiither  of  John  Baliol,  and,  therefore^kir- 
male  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon.  ThUduB 
is,  of  course,  preposterous,  according  to  thetru 
principles  of  nereditary  descent;  yet  it  iM 
not  of  its  aasertors,  and  the  barons  of  the  reiliit, 
with  whom  the  decision  rested,  were  so  widdp 
divided,  that  no  dedson  coold  be  had;  vbei^ 
fore  they  resolved  to  refer  it  to  the  arbitramem 
of  Edward  of  En^and,  all  partus,  mdndifij 
the  rival  daimants,  swearing  to  abide  pemblj 
by  his  decree.  He  decreed  it  to  BaHol,  li^ 
rally,  in  point  of  law;  but  wrongMT-nfitbc 
true,  as  the  Scottish  writers  assert  that  be  £i 
so — ^in  making  it  a  condition,  with  Bdiol,  befon 

giving  Ids  voice  in  his  favor,  that  he  should  do 
omage  to  the  king  of  England,  forthecrofn 
of  Scotland,  thereby  owning  the  latter  to  bet 
dependency  of  the  former.  John  Bsliol  la 
accordingly  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Soix^ 
in  1292;  and,  in  the  next  year,  withalitiie 
principal  nobles  of  his  party,  swore  aUegoaR 
to  Edward  at  Newoastle-npon-Tpe,  whiite 
he  went  on  summons,  leaving  his  ovn  kingdpB 
as  an  inferior  at  the  (»der  of  lua  sDpens. 
Shortly  afterward,  bdng  cited  as  a  Tssal  ts 
linear  at  London,  at  the  head  ci  his  power,  ft 
aid  his  superior,  Edward,  in  the  war  which  ii 
had  just  undertaken  against  France,  perodnog 
the  fatal  consequences  of  his  oath,  he  le- 
nounced  his  allegiance,  renewed  his  sUubcs 
with  France,  and  prepared  for  war.  Id  tltB 
war,  emmentiy  Just  as  it  was,  ScotliDd  va 
defeated  and  subjugated  in  an  incredibly  sbtft 
time ;  for  Berwick-upon-Tweed  bang  tiaiy 
stratagem,  and  Dunbar  by  the  tread«WB 
defection  of  Robert  Bruce,  Edinboijli  aj 
Stilling  castles  were  soon  snirendered',  m 
Baliol,  beinff  driven  into  the  casUeof  F^ 
and  there  dosely  besieged,  reogned  to  li^ 
Edward  all  right  and  title  to  the  oon  a 
Scotland,  for  himself  and  his  heirs  form| 
a  regular  charter  duly  made  and  s^^^ 
the  hand  and  seal  of  King  John,  in  tbefos^ 
year  of  his  reign,  all  the  nobles  of  Soodaa 
including  the  heirs  of  the  blood-royal,  confin)^ 
the  same.  After  this,  Edward  assembly 
the  barons  and  nobles  of  Scotland  at  Bervi^ 
npon-Tweed,  where  they  swore  themsdves  p 
liegemen ;  did  homage  to  him  as  their  soTeref 
lord  and  supreme  governor,  and  signed  a* 
strument,  since  famous  as  the  ragman^sioS!* 
the  same  effect— one  nobleman  only,  thefto^ 
Sir  William  Douglas,  refusing  to  pat  bfe  m* 
to  so  base  a  document ;  for  whidi  criiM  » 
was  held  in  durance  until  he  died  in  V^^ 
the  cruel  conqueror.  John  Baliol,  with  l^ 
son  Edward,  was  detained  for  some  7^  ' 
ward  in  London;  until  Edward,  gati^»* 
he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  at  his  hao^l^ 
leased  hino,  detaining  his  son  Edward  «^ 
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Postage,  and  soflfored  him  to  retom  to  Bootland. 
There,  however,  he  found  himself  held  in  snch 
hstred  and  contempt,  that  he  crossed  back,  of 
[lis  own  accord,  to  England,  renonndng  IScot" 
land  forever,  and  not  long'  afterward  retired 
nto  Normandy,  where  he  had  estates,  and 
trhere  dying  in  his  castle  of  Gailliard,  he  he- 
jneatbed  all  his  lands,  on  that  side  the  sea,  to 
lis  son  Edward,  who  had  been  released  from 
lis  captivitj,  and  allowed  to  Join  his  feither  in 
^nce.  John  Baliol  appears  to  have  been  a 
Teak  and  nearly  imbecile  man ;  but  he  hardly 
leserves  the  load  of  obloquy  which  has  been 
leaped  on  his  memory  by  the  writers  of  Bcot- 
and ;  who  should  remember  that,  with  a  few 
plended  exceptions— -such  as  Sir  William  Dong- 
as and  Sir  William  Wallace — all  the  nobility 
>f  Scotland,  and  especially  his  riyal  Bobert 
imce,  were  guilty  of  the  same  treason  with 
limself :  and  further,  that  there  was  never  a 
•eriod,  from  this  time  until  the  extinction  of 
be  Scottish  independence,  when  a  large  mi- 
ority,  if  not  an  actual  minority,  of  the  Scot- 
ifih  nobles  were  not  traitors  to  their  king  and 
ountry,  and  either  open  adherents  or  secret 
arvice  men  of  the  English  crown. 
BALIZE,  or  Bbldcb,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
ailed,  British  Honduras,  is  an  anomalous  British 
sttlement  or  establishment,  situated  on  the 
astern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
■onting  on  the  bay  of  Honduras.  Its  name  is 
ariously  derived  from  a  £unous  Scotch  free- 
ooter  who  resorted  here,  named  Wallace 
pronounced  by  the  Spaniards  Walice  or  Ba- 
ce),  and  from  the  French  balige,  a  beacon, 
he  last  derivation  is  probably  most  correct, 
nee  no  doubt  some  signal  or  beacon  was 
lised  here,  to  guide  the  freebooters  to  the 
>mmon  rendezvous,  after  they  had  eluded 
nrsuit  behind  the  dangerous  ree^  dotted  with 
lys,  which  protects  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  and 
irough  which  large  ships  find  it  difficult  to 
anetrate.  Balize,  or  as  it  is  still  styled  in 
SScial  documents,  "  Her  Mc^esty's  Settlement 
L  the  Bay  of  Honduras,"  owes  its  origin  to  the 
»gwood  cutters,  who  frequented  the  coasts  of 
Qcatan,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  after  the 
3cline  of  piracy  in  the  sea  of  the  Antilles. 
!o6t  of  them  had  been  free  companions,  and 
ere  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  and  its 
sources.  The  district  now  called  Balize  was 
ch  in  dye-woods,  and  at  once  became  a  prin- 

S  place  of  resort  with  the  English  cutters, 
ough  thus  industriously  occupied,  they  so 
r  retained  their  old  habits  as  to  make  frequent 
ascents  on  the  logwood  establishments  of  the 
>aDiards,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  their 
bors.  The  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  ex- 
it them  were  generally  succeaofiilly  resisted, 
le  most  formidable  of  these  was  made  in 
pril,  1754,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
Ity  of  approaching  the  position  from  the  sea, 
ring  to  the  numerous  ree&  and  shoals,  an 
pedition  was  organized  inland,  at  the  town 
Peten,  in  Guatemala,  consisting  of  1,600  men. 
fter  a  long  and  weary  march,  <hi  i^proacUng 


the  coast,  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  260 
English,  and  completely  defeated.  The  logwood 
cutters  were  not  again  disturbed  for  a  number 
of  years;  and  their  pbsltion  had  become  so 
well  established,  that  in  the  treaty  between 
England  and  Spain  of  1768,  the  former  power, 
while  agreeing  to  demolish  ^'all  fortifications 
which  EngUsh  subjects  had  erected  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the  territory 
of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world,^'  nevertheless 
insisted  upon  a  clause  in  favor  of  the  cutters  of 
logwood,  in  the  following  terms:  "And  his 
Catholic  mi^esty  shall  not  permit  his  Britannic 
maiesty's  subjects  or  their  workmen  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  molested,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, in  their  said  places  of  cutting  and  loading 
lo|pvood :  and  for  this  purpose  they  may  build 
without  hindrance,  and  occupy  without  inter* 
ruption,  the  houses  and  magazines  necessary 
for  their  families  and  effects;  and  his  0.  M. 
assures  to  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  ad- 
vantages and  powers  in  the  Spanish  coasts  and 
territories,  as  above  stipulated,  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty."  To 
insure  the  observance  of  this  treaty,  the  British 
government  sent  out  Sir  WUliam  Bumaby,  who 
not  only  settled  the  limits  within  whicn  the 
English  were  to  confine  their  wood-cutting 
operations,  but  also  drew  up  for  their  govern- 
ment a  code  of  regulations  or  laws,  which, 
under  the  title  of  the  "Bumaby  code,"  con- 
tinued to  exist  until  within  a  few  years.  Suo- 
cessfnl  in  all  their  contests  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  now  strengthened  by  the  recognition  of  the 
(9:own,the  British  settlers  did  not  fail  to  assume 
a  corresponding  high  tone,  and  to  make  fi^h 
encroachments  on  the  Spanish  territory.  The 
Spaniards,  alarmed  and  indignant,  and  alleging 
that  the  settlers  not  only  abused  the  privileges 
conceded  to  them  by  the  treaty,  but  were 
deeply  engaged  in  smuggling  and  other  illicit 
practices,  organized  a  liurge  force,  and  on  Sept. 
16, 1779,  suddenly  attacked  and  destroyed  tne 
establishment,  taking  the  inhabitants  prisoners 
to  Merida,  and  afterward  to  Havana,  where 
many  of  them  died«  Those  who  survived  in 
1782  were  liberated,  and  allowed  to  go  to 
Jamaica.  Strong  representations  were  made  to 
the  British  government  for  redress,  but  the 
allegations  of  the  Spaniards  were  found  to  be 
so  well  supported,  that  they  were  dismissed. 
For  2  or  8  years  the  establishment  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned ;  but  in  1783,  a  part  of 
the  original  settlers,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  new  adventurers,  had  revived  the  place,  and 
were  actively  occupied  in  cutting  woods.  On 
Sept.  8  of  this  year,  a  new  treaty  was  signed 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  set 
forth  that  in  order  "to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  all  causes  of  complaint  and  misunder- 
standing heretofore  occasioned  by  cutting  of 
wood  for  dyeing  or  logwood;  and  several  Eng- 
lish settlements  having  been  formed  and  ex- 
tended under  this  pretence  unon  the  Spanish 
continent,  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  his  Britan- 
nio  nujesty's  subjects  shidl  have  the  right  of 
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oattiDg,  loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood  in 
the  district  lying  between  the  river  Wallis  or 
Balize  and  Rio  Hondo,  taking  the  coarse  of 
those  two  rivers  for  unalterable  boundariee,  to 
wit,  &c.,  &c^  to  the  end  that  a  good  correspond- 
ence maj  reign  between  the  2  nations,  and 
that  the  English  workmen,  cutters,  and  laborers 
may  not  trespass  from  an  uncertainty  of  boun- 
daries." The  article  farther  provided  that  the 
concessions  therein  contained  ^^  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  derogating  from  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty of  the  king  of  Spain"  over  the  district 
in  question,  and  that  all  the  English,  wherever 
dispersed  on  the  Spanish  territories,  diould  con- 
centrate themselves  in  the  district  thus  defined 
within  18  months.  Affairs,  notwithstanding 
the  explicit  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  do  not 
appear  to  have  proceeded  favorably,  for,  8  years 
i^r,  in  1786,  a  new  treaty  was  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  which  the  king  of 
Spain,  *' from  sentiments  of  friendship  toward 
hu  Britannic  majesty  and  the  British  nation," 
grants  an  extent  of  territory  additional  to  that 
conceded  in  the  treaty  of  1788,  embracing  the 
territory  between  the  river  Siboon  or  Jabon  and 
the  river  Balize,  so  that,  collectively,  the  grants 
embraced  the  entire  coast  between  the  river 
Siboon,  in  lat.  17°  20'  on  the  south,  and  the  Bio 
Hondo,  in  lat.  18°  30'  on  the  north,  a  coast  line 
of  about  90  miles,  with  the  adjacent  islands  and 
bays.  But  these  extended  limits  were  coupled 
with  still  more  rigid  restrictions.  The  English 
might  cat  and  export  wood,  or  any  *'  otiier  fruits 
of  the  earth  purely  natural  and  uncultivated," 
but  they  were  expressly  prohibited  from  ever 
using  this  permission  ^^  for  establishing  any  plan- 
tation of  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,"  or  maniSactares  of 
any  kind ;  and  **  the  lands  in  question  being  in- 
disputably acknowledged  to  belong  of  right  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  no  settlements  of  that  kind, 
or  the  population  which  would  follow,  could  be 
allowed."  The  erection  of  all  fortifications  was 
expressly  forbidden,  as  was  also  "  the  formation 
of  any  system  of  government  either  civil  or 
military."  And  finally,  to  see  that  the  precise 
and  stringent  provisions  of  the  treaty  were 
carried  out,  a  Spanish  officer  or  commissioner 
was  to  visit  the  establishments  twice  a  year. 
^^  to  examine  into  the  real  situation  of  things." 
Language  is  incapable  of  expressing  more  pre- 
cisely .the  intention  of  Spain  to  retain  her  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  the  district,  the  use  of 
which  was  conceded  to  the  English  settlers  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  cutting  logwood  and  ma- 
hogany, and  exporting  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
purely  natural.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  population  composed  of  so  wayward  and  law- 
less a  set  of  men,  at  a  distance  from  England, 
was  remarkably  exact  in  its  observance  of  either 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1786.  They 
seem  to  have  given  great  annoyance  to  their 
Spanish  neighbors,  who  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  tiie 
two  countries  in  1796,  and  the  consequent  sus- 
pension of  treaty  obligations,  to  concert  a  for- 
midable attack  on  Bal^  with  a  view  to  a  oomr 


plete  annihilation  of  the  eatablishmenk  Tb^ 
concentrated  aforoe  of  2,000  men  at  Gampeachf 
which,  under  the  command  of  Gren.  O'Neill 
set  sail  in  18  vessels  for  Balize,  and  arrived 
off  the  place  July  10,  1798.  The  settlen 
in  anticipation  of  their  approadx,  and  ei&c- 
tually  aided  by  the  English  aloop  of  wsr 
Herlin,  had  strongly  fortified  a  small  island  off 
the  harbor,  called  St  George^s  C^y.  From  ^ 
poution  they  maintained  a  detennined  and  soo- 
cessfal  resistance  against  the  Spanish  force, 
which,  after  a  contest  of  two  days'  doratioD. 
was  obliged  to  abandon  its  object,  and  retire  to 
Oampeachy.  This  was  the  l^t  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge the  English,  who  took  new  com^age  from 
their  success,  and,  it  may  be  presmned,  did  zk* 
thereafter  pay  much  regard  to  the  stipulatici^ 
of  previous  treaties.  It  is  proper  to  renisit 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  attack  of  17^ 
has  been  adduced  as  an  act  of  conquest,  thereby 
permanently  establishing  British  soverdgntj 
over  the  temtory.  But  the  partisan  writers, 
who  take  this  view,  entirely  fbrget  or  wilfollT 
overlook  the  important  fsct,  that  in  1814^  Grek 
Britain,  by  a  new  treaty  with  Spain,  revtred 
and  rednacted  all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  1786.  They  forget,  also,  that  the  Britt^ 
government,  until  possibly  within  a  few  yesn^ 
never  pretended  to  any  rights  acquired  in  Trrtae 
of  this  successfol  defence ;  for  as  late  as  1817- 
'19,  the  acts  of  parliament,  relating  to  Balis, 
always  refer  to  it  as  '^  a  settlement  for  eerUin 
purposes,  in  the  possession  and  mider  tiie  pro- 
tection of  his  mi^esty,  but  not  within  the  teni- 
tory  and  dominions  of  his  majesty,  te."  Tbe 
'^certain  purposes"  here  referred  to,  are  desriy 
those  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of  1786,  and  re- 
vived in  1814.  But  this  is  not  all;  after  tbe 
independence  of  the  Spanish  American  pror- 
inces,  Great  Britain,  not  knowing  witbiniriM 
new  republic  the  territory  of  Balize  might  ^ 
sought  to  secure  her  rights  there,  by  incorpont- 
ing  the  provisions  of  tiie  treaty  of  1786,  is  £ 
of  her  treaties  with  the  new  states.  It  was,  ia 
fact,  incorporated  in  her  treaty  of  ^826  vitli 
Mexico;  was  included  in  the  " project"  (^ i 
treaty  which  she  submitted  to  Sell  or  Zebadsi 
the  representative  of  the  republic  of  Cesin^ 
America,  in  London,  in  1881,  but  wbid 
failed,  m>m  the  want  of  adequate  power?  I9 
negotiate  on  the  part  of  that  representatbe; 
and  was  incorporated  also  in  the  prt^«^ 
a  treaty  submitted  to  New  Granada  in  1>^ 
from  which  it  was  omitted  by  Ne-w  GrtD^ 
as  relating  to  territory  beyond,  and  aerff 
within,  her  jurisdiction.  Great  Britain,  t^R- 
fore,  is  without  any  lentimate  rights  in  B^se. 
beyond  those  conveyed  by  the  treaties  abt«iT 
quoted,  which  define,  with  the  greatest  |m- 
sion,  the  area  within  which  these  qualified  r^^ 
may  be  exercised.  But  it  appears  from  a  ^ 
spatch  of  Sir  George  Gray,  colonial  secrenrf. 
dated  in  1886,  that  pretensions  had  hem  tba 
set  up  to  an  additional  wide  extent  of  t^rritcrr. 
including  the  entire  coast  as  far  south  as  tbs 
river  Santoon,  and  inland  to  the  meridiaa  d 
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G^arbntt's  falls,  on  the  river  Balize.  ^ee  letter 
)f  Sir  George  Gray  to  Saml.  Ooze,  Esq.,  Nov. 
IS,  1836.)  No  pretext  has  yet  been  pat  for* 
vrard  to  jastify  this  new  assamption,  whereby 
he  territory  of  Balize  was  more  than  doubled ; 
ind  it  stands  as  a  simple,  arbitrary  act  of  power 
igainst  a  weak  and  unresisting  state.  Still  the 
British  crown  hesitates  to  constitute  Balize  as 
\  colony,  nor  will  it  guarantee  titles  to  lands 
¥ithin  the  limits  so  positively  set  forth.  Po- 
itically,  Balize  is  still  a  settlement,  "  for  cer- 
ain  purposes,  under  the  protection,  but  not 
nthin  tiie  dominion  of  the  British  crown.'' 
t  is  called  '^an  establishment,"  and  is  governed 
>y  a  superintendent  and  local  assembly,  de- 
•endent  on  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  This 
nomalous  state  of  things  has  no  doubt  seriously 
Qterfered  with  the  material  prosperity  of  Ba- 
ize ;  and  while  it  must  be  insisted  that  Great 
Britain  has  no  technical  rights  of  sovereignty 
ver  the  territory,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
ie  enterprise  of  her  subjects  has  rescued  a 
esolate  coast  from  the  savage  dominion  of  na- 
are,  and  carried  industry,  laws,  and  a  qualified 
ivilization  where  none  existed  before,  and  where, 
left  to  the  control  of  the  Spanish  raoa,  none 
ould  have  existed  to  this  day.  In  the  interest 
r  civilization  and  humanity,  there  can  be  no 
aubt  the  occupation  of  Balize  by  the  English 
a  fact  not  to  be  regretted ;  and  the  sooner  that 
)cupation  tc^es  a  determinate  form,  the  better 
)r  the  establishment  and  the  world.  It  was 
robably  these  considerations  which  induced 
jr.  Clayton,  American  secretary  of  state,  to 
msent  to  the  exclusion  of  Balize  ^m  the  ope- 
ition  of  the  convention  of  1850,  between  the 
nited  States  and  Great  Britain,  whereby  both 
awers  bound  themselves  "not  to  occupy,  for- 
fy,  or  colonize  any  part  of  Central  America." 
s^ing  the  limits  of  Balize,  as  laid  down  by 
ir  G^rge  Gray,  and  as  extending  from  the 
io  Hondo  on  the  north,  to  the  Rio  Sarstoon 
1  the  south,  and  inland  to  the  meridian  of 
arbutt's  falls  on  the  river  Balize,  we  have  a 
irritory  about  160  miles  long,  by  not  fSw  from 
)  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  equal  to  an 
-ea  of  9,600  square  miles.  The  approach  to 
>ast  is  through  cays  and  coral  ree&,  and  the 
lannels  for  ships  are  intricate  and  dangerous, 
or  nearly  60  miles  vessels  wind  among  innu- 
lerable  islets,  some  mere  walls  of  rock,  cov- 
*ed  with  sand,  and  others  loaded  with  verdure  to 
le  water's  edge.  Between  these  and  the  main- 
ind  is  a  broad  belt  of  still  water,  deep,  but 
>  clear  that  the  eye  can  nearly  everywhere 
dnetrate  to  the  bottom,  and  watch  the  various 
»rms  of  marine  life  which  flourish  there.  The 
>ast  itself  for  some  miles  inland  is  low  and 
vhxapjy  thickly  covered  with  forests  of  man- 
roves  and  tropical  jungle.  But  as  we  ascend 
le  river  the  land  rises  and  assumes  an  entirely 
.fferent  character,  and  spreading  out  in  what, 
;  the  western  stetes,  are  called  **  bottoms,"  of 
ch  alluvial  earth,  varying  in  width  from  60 
irds  to  a  mUe.  Beyond  these,  and  parallel 
*  the  rivers,  are  vast  tracts  of  sandy,  arid 
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land,  covered  with  forests  of  red  pine,  call- 
ed '^  pine  ridges,"  the  favorite  abodes  of  the 
cougar,  peccary,  and  other  wild  animals.  Still 
farther  mland,  ascending  the  rivers,  the  pine 
ridges  give  place  to  others  of  a  different  char- 
acter, called  ^'cahoon  ridges."  These  have  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  and  are  covered  with  myriads 
of  palm  trees,  known  as  "  cahoon  palms,"  of 
which  the  arching  branches  form  cool,  beauti- 
ful vistas,  scarcely  penetrated  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Succeeding  these  are  broad  savannahs, 
studded  with  clumps  of  trees,  through  which 
the  streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains 
wind  in  every  direction.  The  mountains  them- 
selves rise  in  a  succession  of  ridges,  parallel  to 
the  coast,  the  first  of  which,  called  the  Manati 
hiUs,  are  from  800  to  1,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea:  Beyond  these  are  the  Cocksoorab 
mountains,  estimated  to  be  at  least  4,000  feet 
high.  From  these  mounteins  descend  numer- 
ous streams,  through  wild,  picturesque  valleys, 
forming  many  cataracts,  and  in  some  places 
subterranean  passages  through  the  rocky  barriers 
vwhich  interpose  between  them  and  the  sea. 
Not  less  than  Id  of  these  streams,  sufficientiy 
large  to  be  called  rivers,  enter  the  ocean,  be- 
tween the  Hondo  and  the  Sarstoon.  The  cli- 
mate of  Balize  is  hot  and  damp,  but  favorably 
influenced  by  the  fuU  exposure  of  the  country 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  trade  winds.  The 
average  mean  temperature  for  the  year  1848, 
was  79°  F.;  the  amount  of  rain  which  fell 
during  the  same  period,  46^  inches.  Balize 
is  not  troubled  by  hurricanes,  nor  has  it  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  earthquakes  which 
have,  at  different  times,  caused  so  much  alarm 
in  the  neighboring  Central  American  states.  It 
has  never  been  afflicted  by  epidemics,  ex- 
cept the  cholera.  Yellow  fever  frequentiy 
occurs,  but  sporadically,  and  never  in  an  en- 
demic form.  Although  a  number  of  Euro- 
peans reside  in  Balize,  without  apparent  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  yet  the  climate  is  not  re- 
garded as  favorable  to  the  white  race.  Ne- 
groes and  their  descendants,  however,  find  here 
a  most  congenial  climate,  and  numbers  of  them 
reach  an  age  of  more  than  100  years.  There 
seem  to  ho  no  aboriginal  trib^  within  the 
limits  of  Balize  except  some  Caribs,  who  have 
fled  into  it  as  a  phice  of  refuge.  The  present 
population  consists  principally  of  negroes,  orig- 
inally brought  into  tlie  country  as  slaves,  and 
colored  persons  sprung  firom  the  intercourse  of 
Europeans  with  Africans  and  Indiana  They 
are  engaged  in  cutting  mahogany  and  dye- 
woods,  and  in  fishing ;  a  few  of  them  cultivate 
small  patohes  of  ground.  The  scantv  white 
population  is  occupied  in  commerce.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  stated,  in  the  superintend* 
ent's  returns  for  1845,  to  be : 

W1iit<s8 fi40mslea ISOftmaloB SMinaU. 

GoIoxDd 6i7a6    "      8,686      *•       MIO     *• 

Total. ...6^995    «      2,814     *• »,8W     • 

In  1828  the  population  numbered  6,179^  and 
consequentiy  had  nearly  doubled  itself  m  22 
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yean.  Tbe  Lidians  are  probably  iiioladed  in 
the  enameration  of  the  colored  races.  The 
nomber  of  bUycs  manamitted  in  1884  was 
1,901,  and  the  compensation  paid  £101,898. 
In  1848  the  total  population  of  Balize  waa  esti- 
mated at  14,000;  bnt.in  consequence  of  the 
civil  troubles  of  the  adjacent  states,  but  par- 
ticularly of  Yucatan,  it  has  become  a  favorite 
place  of  refiige  for  the  idistracted  inhabitants, 
•0  Uiat  now  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  esti- 
mated at  about  80,000.~The  town  of  Balize 
itsd^  which  is  situated  in  a  swamp,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Belize,  contains,  ordinarily, 
about  5,000  inhabitants;  out  during  the  Ohrist- 
mas  festivities,  when  the  mahogany  cutters 
come  into  it,  this  number  is  fhlly  doubled.  Pre- 
vious to  a  destructive  fire  which  occurred  in 
1856,  tiie  town  had  not  far  from  1,500  houses, 
atretchmg  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  shore. 
The  dwellings  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  are 
large  and  spacious,  and  have  a  thrifiy  and  re- 
spectable appearance.  Beside  the  government 
honsesi  the  court-house,  jail,  barracks,  a  fine 
iron  market,  and  other  public  buildings,  there 
is  the  brick  church  of  the  established  religion, 
and  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian 
ohapeLa.  Lately  some  large  and  costly  fire- 
proof warehouses  have  been  built  which  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  beauty  oi  the  place. 
Balize  derives  little  support  from  agriculture ; 
its  supplies  of  cattle,  fruit,  &c.,  beins  chiefiy  ob- 
tained from  Bacalar  in  Yucatao^  and  Omoa  and 
TruxiUo  in  Honduras.  It  obtains  its  principal 
importance  from  being  the  commercial  entrepot 
and  depot  for  the  neighboring  Spanish  states 
of  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  This 
source  of  prosperity,  however,  is  £EU3t  drying 
xxp^  from  tne  diversion  of  trade  on  the  Pacific 
to  Panama,  and  frx>m  the  opening  of  direct 
commerce  between  several  of  the  states  and 
the  United  States  and  En^^and.  In  1848  the 
total  value  of  its  imports  was  $880,000,  of 
which  $260,000  came  from  the  United  States. 
Its  exports,  for  the  same  year,  were  $1,765,000. 
The  inward  tonnage  was  18,521  tons ;  the  out- 
ward, 18,626  tons.  In  1855  the  imports  had 
considerably  fallen  o%  from  the  causes  already 
mentioned,  but  the  exports  had  increased  to 
$2,260,000.  The  inward  tonnase  for  that  year 
was  81^124  tons;  the  outward,  27,808  tpna. 
The  prmoipal  product  of  Balize  is  mahogany, 
of  which  the  average  yaarly  amount  exported, 
for  the  past  10  years,  has  been  8.000,000  feet,  or 
20,000  tons,  equal,  for  the  wnole  period,  to 
200,000  tons,  reoniring  160,000  trees.— The  nat- 
ural growth^  of  the  country  are  as  various  as 
valuable.  In  the  forests  are  the  cabbage  tree, 
cedars,  pines,  iron-wood,  silk  cotton  trees,  log- 
wood, fustic,  and  braziletto,  and,  the  most  im- 
portant of  aU,  the  mahogany  tree.  Sarsaparilla 
18  collected  in  the  southern  districts.  The  ma- 
hogany tree  and  logwood  are  the  great  staples 
of  Honduras.  There  are  also  several  other 
woods  of  great  value,  as  rosewood,  palmetto, 
:dark  and  beautifully  figured,  Santa  Maria,  which 
possesses  the  properties  of  the  Indian  teiJc, 


eaoatohouo  or  India  rubber,  sapodiDa,  a&ft 
innumerable  others.    The  most  common  fruits 
are  oranges,  lemons^  limes,  shaddooka,  mangoeB, 
gnavas^  cashoo  nuts,  tamarindw,  avottdo  pess, 
pomegranates,  wild  plnms,  and  grapes.   The 
agricultural  products  consist  of  Indian  oom, 
rice,  yams,  and  plantainsL    Arrowroot  is  culti- 
vated in  sraaU  quantities.    The  soil  ia  extreme- 
ly well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  indigo,  but  no  great  qnantito  of 
these  have  hitherto  been  raised.     Oacao  gnnrs 
spontaneously  and  in  sreat  quantities  in  ^ 
thickets.    Cochineal  is  brought  ia  &om  the  in- 
terior and  exported  to  a  conaiderable  amooat. 
A  few  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated.— lbs 
mineral  productions  are  equally  valuable.  YeijiB 
of  fine  marble  and  mountuns  of  alabaster  an 
known  to  exist    Valuable  crystals  have  beei 
found  in  the  interior,  and  fine  speclnieDs  of  iyd- 
spar  lie  along  the  banks  in  many  places,  and  are 
often  used  in  ornamental  stuooo  work.    Gold 
has  at  various  periods  been  found  in  the  Boar- 
ing  Greek,  a  branch  of  the  Balize,  bat  it  is  un- 
certain from  whence   it  has    been   derived. 
Quantities  of  lava  and  volcanic  aabatanoes  bsre 
been  found  in  different  ntoations.    Labonn; 
Greek,  about  100  miles  inland,  on  the  BalLn,  ii 
remarkable  for  the  petrifying  properties  wbidk 
it  possesses.    Its  waters  have  a  powerfnl  ca- 
thartic effect  on  strangers,  and  a  healing  prop- 
erty when  applied  externally  to  ulcers.— I^ 
incUgenous  animal  kingdom  comprises  uasj 
valuable  fhr-bearing  flpedes^  aa  o«uio|»,  pan- 
thers, tapirs,  deer,   antelopes^   peccaries,  and 
warrees  Ouiimals  of  the  hog  kind),  caviea,  agoa- 
tis,  armadillos,  opossums,  and  raccoons.    Ifos- 
keys  are  numerous,  and  aome  oi  them  aic 
eaten.    Manatis  and  alligators  are  met  with  ia 
the  lagoons  along  the  coast.    Amon^  the  si- 
merous  birds  are  turkeys,  spoon-lnUa,  tooec& 
Musoovy  ducks,  macaws^  and  many  kinds  of 
parrots,  pelicans,  and  humming-bi^s.    iiski 
are  plentiful  and  of  many  varieties,  aome  d 
which  are  very  large,  and  tnrdes  famish  a  nn 
common  and  nutritious  edible  to  all  dassai. 
Lobsters  and  shell-^sh  are  abundant  and  excer 
lent    Domestic  animals,  aa  cattle,  ahe^  ai 
goats,  are  not  kept  in  sufficient  nmnbNos  in 
oonsumption.    The  catde  are  princq^ally  ueee 
in  drawing  timber  and  logwood  firom  the  ^ 
ests.    But  few  horses  are  bred  in  the  9e;lk- 
ment — ^Honduras  is  governed  by  a  Buperintsed- 
ent  nominated  by  the  sovereign,   **  to  witsb 
over  the  interests  of  the  settiera,  to  aeeore  tba 
from  any  improper  intrusicm  of  forngners,  0^ 
to  regulate  all  affairs  which  more  partaealirtf 
affect  the  dignity  of  the  crown."    There  »  ^ 
a  mixed  legislative  and  execntive  povrer,  tssmd 
the  ma^trates  of  Hondoraa,  consisting  d  7 
members,  elected  annually.    All   tb^  mud- 
ments,  to  become  law,  must  first  recetve  lU 
assent  of  the  chief  executive.    They  ave  '^ 
coundUors  of  her  nuyesly^s  superintendoKt,  tbe 
guardians  of  the  public  peace,  judges  of  all  ti* 
lower  courta ;  they  form  the  court  of  osdiDarT; 
they  are  the  guardians  of  orphansi  and  can  dai- 
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egate  their  power  in  the  management  of  the 
proDerty  of  sach  persons  to  another,  te.  They 
setue  ail  salvage  canses,  manage  the  finances, 
and  control  the  treasurer.  No  money  can  be 
paid  withont  the  sanction  of  4  of  them,  who 
sign  all  orders  for  issue.  Their  services  are 
sratnitous.  Trial  by  jury  is  established,  and 
from  the  decisions  of  the  court  appeal  lies 
directly  to  the  sovereign  in  counciL — ^The  mili- 
tary protection  of  the  colony  consists  of  one 
c(Mnpany  of  artillery  and  a  regiment  of  the  line. 
There  is  also  a  local  maritime  force.  The 
superintendent  is  commander-in-chief  of  this 
militia.  All  duties  and  taxes  are  levied  under 
the  authority  of  acts  passed  by  the  magistratea 
and  sanctioned  by  the  superintendent.  The 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  amount 
to  about  £20,000  per  annum.  In  church  af- 
fEors,  Belize  is  an  appendage  to  the  diocese 
of  Jamaica,  and  the  public  religion  that  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  public  support  a  com- 
mon school  at  Balize,  and  there  are  several 
good  private  schools,  beside  a  number  of  Sun- 
day schools,  the  latter  of  which  are  conducted 
chiefly  by  tne  dissenters. 

BALKAN  MOUNTAINS,  an  extensive  range 
bounding  the  ^eat  plains  of  Bulgaria  south 
of  the  lower  I>anul)e.  The  true  Balkan,  or 
ancient  Haamus^  commences  on  the  Black  sea 
at  Cape  Emineh,  or  Hamus,  lat.  40^  48',  and 
after  making  a  curve  to  the  north,  runs  S.  W. 
to  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  the  ancient  He- 
bra&  compriring  about  4  degrees  of  longitude, 
dividing  Bulgaria  from  Boomelia  or  Turkey- 
proper.  Here  it  is  intersected  at  an  acute 
an^^e  by  a  range  running  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  from 
Romagna  into  Servia,  and  called  by  the  ancients 
Rhodope  and  Scomrus,  by  modems  Dnpinsha- 
dagfa.  Further  west,  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Bervia,  it  becomes  the  Mount  Orbelus  of  the 
ancients.  Between  Servia  and  Albania  it  is 
the  Mons  Scardns,  or  Kara-dagh,  and  thence 
crosses  Albania,  terminating  agiun  with  the  sea, 
near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice.  The  aver- 
age elevation  of  these  mountains  is  about  4,000 
fbet.  The  highest  peak  N.  W.  of  Kolofer  is 
5,826  feet  The  Balkan  is  the  natural  defence 
of  Turkey  against  northern  invaders.  It  has 
6  passes,  the  principal  and  most  passable  of 
which  is  that  of  Shumla,  by  which  the  Rua- 
nana,  nnder  Marshal  IMebitdi,  effected  a  pas- 
sage in  1829,  notwithstanding  the  resistance 
offered  to  him  hj  the  fortresses  of  Varna  and 
Shumla,  The  Balkan  is  united  to  the  Oar- 
pathians  and  to  the  Alps  by  lateral  chains. 
Some  of  the  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the 
Balkan  are  of  considerable  importance.  Those 
which  flow  from  the  northern  water-shed  are 
tributaries  to  the  Danube,  with  the  exception 
of  a  amall  river,  the  Daphne,  which  runs  into 
the  Black  sea  near  Yama.  The  rivers  Ogost, 
laker,  Jantra,  traverse  Bulgaria  and  ftll  into 
the  Danube.  On  the  south  the  Maritza  and  its 
numerous  small  tributaries  flow  through  Boo- 
melia  into  the  j£g»an  sea.  IVom  the  western 
range  the  Morava  or  Margus  and  the  Drin  flow 


north  through  Servia  from  Mount  Orbelus  and 
the  mountain  district  of  Montenegro.  On  the 
south  the  Neetus  (Mesto),  Struma,  and  Axius 

Sardar),  carry  off  the  waters  into  the  gulft  of 
ntessa  and  Salonica.  The  mountains  are 
principally  of  granitic  formation.  Marble  is 
abundant  in  the  southern  ranges,  particularly  if 
all  the  mountains  of  Turkey  and  Oreece  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  system.  Gold  and  silver 
were  found  by  the  ancients.  Copper,  iron,  and 
lead  mines  are  also  in  existence^  out  the  unset- 
tled state  of  the  country,  and  tne  little  interest 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  such  pursuits,  prevent 
the  mineral  resources  from  being  developed. 

BALK  ASH,  or  TairaHBEZ,  an  extensive  lake 
of  central  Asia,  on  the  borders  of  Ohinese  Toor- 
kistan  and  the  Russian  government  of  TomslL 
between  lat.  44**  and  47**  N.,  and  long.  77°  and 
81°  £.  It  has  no  visible  outlet  Its  length 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  150  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  75  miles.  It  is  enclosed  by  mountains 
on  the  £.  and  W.  On  the  8.  and  S.  W.  is  the 
valley  of  the  Bi,  which  was,  about  a  century 
ago,  the  principal  domidn  of  the  independent 
and  powerful  Zungarees.  They  were  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  Chinese,  who  now  cultivate 
their  valley. 

BALKH,  a  town  of  Bokhara,  central  Asia, 
kt  86°  48'  N.,  long.  67°  18'  E.;  pop.  about 
2,000.  Its  present  insignificance  contrasts 
strongly  with  its  ancient  importance.  In  the 
overland  trade  between  China  and  western 
Aria  Balkh  was  a  depot  of  the  caravans.  The 
ruins  of  the  town,  spread  over  20  miles,  attest 
its  former  greatness,  which  was  impaired  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route 
to  India.  It  was  sacked  by  Genghis  Khan, 
who  perpetrated  a  general  massacre  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  a  second  time  the  inhabitants 
were  the  victims  of  Tamerlane ;  Nadir  Shah 
also  conquered  it,  and  it  has  received  the  last 
indignity  from  Murad  KhaiL  a  chief  of  the 
Kardoozes.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Af- 
ghan rulerS)  but  on  the  disruption  of  their 
kingdom  it  was  seized  by  the  king  of  Bokhara, 
who  derives  no  advant^^e  from  its  possession, 
the  revenues  being  appropriated  by  his  lieuten- 
ant The  district  is  fertue,  and  once  supported 
a  large  population,  by  whose  industry  it  was 
extensively  irrigated  from  the  river  Oxus.« 
Traces  of  the  works  for  this  purpose  still  exist 
in  the  canals  which  are  now  choked  up,  and 
are  only  sources  of  disease. 

BALL.  Although  dancing  is  probably  as  old 
as  Adam,  balls  are  of  less  ancient  origin.  Dan- 
dng  assemblies  of  antiquity  were  more  or  less 
connected  with  gymnastioal,  theatrical,  or  stra* 
tegical  associations.  The  Greeks  had  their  mar- 
tiu  dances,  which  had  a  political  meaning,  inas- 
much as  the  leading  idea  was  to  develop  warlike 
habits,  and  to  rear  good  soldiers  for  the  state. 
The  modem  reunions  which  come  nearest  to 
these  gatherings  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  the 
diplomatic  balb,  where  cnnninff  takes  the  place 
(tf  steel,  aspiring  statesmen  talk  politics  to  in- 
triguing ladles,  and  shy  whispers  about  the 
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Brituh  cabinet  <»r  the  new  Amerioaa  prerident^ 
mingle  with  the  gay  strains  of  mnsic  and  the  vo- 
Inptnons  movement  of  the  waltz.  But,  on  the 
whole,  balls  as  they  exist  in  modem  times^  are 
assemblies  where  people  meet  to  danoe,  to  chat, 
to  flirty  to  dress,  to  be  stared  at,  and  to  stare. 
Sndi  assemblies,  serving  purely  for  amusement, 
recreation,  frglic,  mirth,  did  not  exist  in  former 
times.  France  is  the  mother  universal  of  balls. 
The  first  great  ball  mentioned  in  history  was 
given  at  Amiens  in  1385,  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Charles  VL  with  Isabella  of  Bava- 
ria. At  first  balls  were  monopolized  by  kings 
and  nobleSb  In  1715,  Uhalde  Vopira  was  or- 
ganized by  the  government  to  popularize  balls, 
and  gradually  they  entered  into  the  amusements 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  q>read  all  over  the 
world,  until  at  the  present  day  there  are  court 
balls,  dob  jMiTM,  fancy  dress  balls,  military  balls, 
wedding  balls,  public  balls,  private  balls,  rural 
balls,  haU  fnasauSt^  carnival,  new-year^s  balls. 
Juvenile  balls,  nunt  balls,  firemen's  balls,  liter- 
ary balls,  charitable  balls,  &c.,  where  contre- 
duices,  waltzes,  polkas,  mazourkas,  redowas,  and 
other  dances  are  indulged  in,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  music,  and  senerally  under  regulations 
and  etiquette,  whi<m  vary  according  to  the 
usages  (n  the  country  and  the  standing  of  the 
parties.  The  first  M  moBoue  was  given  by  the 
formidable  Oatharine  de'  Medici,  and  the  mix-^ 
ture  of  ronumtic  pleasure  with  social  treachery 
which  such  balls  idlow,  is  more  congenial  to 
Italian  than  to  French  tastes.  But  they  suited 
remarkably  well  the  peculiar  character  of  Hennr 
YIIL,  who  introduced  them  into  £ng1an4 
when  gradually  they  spread  among  the  people, 
who  no  longer,  as  in  former  times,  danced  in 
the  free  air,  but  hired  splendid  halls,  where  an 
admission  fee  was  paid,  and  the  routs  of  the 
court  were  imitated  by  the  orgies  of  the  mob. 
In  Venice  and  Rome  hal$  mcuquis  remain  to  this 
time  grand  affairs,  and  it  may  be  said,  on  the 
whole,  that  this  sort  of  balls  suit  more  parti- 
cularly the  genius  of  southern  European  coun- 
tries, as  Spain,  Italy,  and,  to  some  extent  also, 
Erance,from  whence,  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  they  were  transported  to  the  courts  of 
Germany,  where  they  became  popular  under 
the  name  of  haU  eoitumis  and  redoutea.  La 
Schiller's  Fiesco,  the  conspiracy  against  the 
doge  of  Genoa  is  planned,  during  the  revels  of 
a  oal  ffuuque.  In  his  Wallenstoin.  the  most 
ominous  forebodings  of  Theda  find  utterance 
during  a  balL  ^)ethe  delights  in  bringing 
Faust  to  the  open-air  balls  of  the  villagers,  and 
especially  in  the  Blocksberg  scene,  the  ball  of 
the  witches  produces  a  picturesque  contrast 
with  the  sweet  ficuse  of  poor  Margaret  Many 
orthodox  Hebrews  still  give  hah  matquit  on  the 
evening  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  an  occasion  of 
great  r^oicing  to  commemorato  the  triumph  of 
Bather  and  Mordecai  over  TTftTnftn^  the  enemy 
and  persecutor  of  their  race.  The  most  magni- 
ficent Jxtls  masques  are  those  which  take  place 
occasionally  at  the  French  and  English  courts. 
The  lowest  is  the  bell  oi  the  Conrtolles,  in  Paris, 


where  the  vfleat  scam  indulge  dariE^  the  8  daji 
of  the  carnival,  in  bacchanalian  orgies,  which  cuh 
not  be  described.  Balls  have  frequently  been  the 
scenes  of  stirring  incidents,  like  the  btU  masjai 
at  Stockholm,  on  the  night  of  March  15, 17991, 
in  the  course  of  which  Gustavus  IIL  was  aBn»- 
ainated  by  Oount  Anckarstroem.  A  pecaHs 
series  of  balls  were  the  halt  dn  vieUma,  hdd 
at  PariiL  in  the  winter  of  1794,  under  the  los- 
pices  or  Madame  Tallien  and  Josephine,  vheo 
the  relatives  of  the  vicUms  of  the  r^gn  of 
terror  appeared  in  mourning.  The  ball  giTea 
July  %  1810,  by  Prince  Schwaraenberg,  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  which  was  ma- 
rupted  by  a  violent  fire,  in  whidi  several  persos 
lost  their  lives,  including  a  sistor-in-law  of  tbe 
prince,  is  fiunous  in  history.  As  the  ball  itk 
given  in  honor  of  Maria  LouiMy  who  was  m- 
ent  with  l^apoleon,  superstitions^  incUud 
people  saw  in  the  fire  an  indication  of  the  wisth 
of  Providence  excited  by  the  emperor's  divifftt 
from  Josephine.  The  memorable  ball  of  Bna- 
sels,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Wnterloo,  tbe 
trumpets  of  the  battlefield  blending  almost  vitb 
the  music  of  the  dancing,  the  iron  dnke  qmetij 
and  smilingly  leaving  the  ball  room  for  the  greai 
and  momentous  conflict,  is  nsed  with  great  po> 
etical  effect  in  Byron's  "^  Ohilde  Harold.''  The 
most  characterisdc  baUs  in  England  are  the  hnat 
balls,  which  take  place  every  year  in  oonnectks 
with  the  hunting  season,  in  the  principal  ootis- 
ty  towns.  In  the  United  States  puUic  bali 
are  flenerally  democratic  They  are  often  giva 
by  fire  companies  and  military  companies  to 
celebrate  an  anniversaiy,  or  to  procure  a  iiad 
for  a  charitable  purpose.  The  inaognrmtoi  d 
a  new  president  is  also  usually  the  occasioc  iz 
a  ball  at  Washington,  of  such  proportions  thft 
a  monstrous  temporary  ball>room  has  to  be 
erected  for  the  purpose.  On  that  occaaon  &» 
only  the  immediate  friends  of  the  new  digmtazr. 
but  the  whole  numberless  throng  of  offioe^eek- 
ers  make  it  a  point  to  be  present. 

BALL,  Gamb  of,  a  favorite  gymnastic  exff' 
cise  from  the  earliest  period  of  logUiirj  to  & 
present  time.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Odjas^, 
where  Phaacian  damsels  played  it  to  the  w^ 
of  music,  and  at  the  court  of  Aldnoos  it  wass- 
sociated  with  dancing  and  made  a  highly  artbde 
game.  It  was  the  chief  exercise  of  the  yooi^ 
Spartans,  and  the  Athenians  so  highly  esteecaed 
it  that  they  erected  a  statne  in  honor  of  Ans- 
tonicus,  on  account  of  his  akUl  in  it.  It  ▼£ 
played  at  Borne  by  persona  of  all  ages,  fi£ 
Pliny  reUtes  how  the  old  man  Spnrinna  war^ 
off  decrepitude  by  exerdsing  himself  in  i» 
game.  Attached  to  the  hatha,  were  rooms  ^ 
signed  specially  for  the  purpose  of  ball  plajii^ 
Dmring  the  middle  ages  it  was  played  byt^e 
students  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  ial  s 
is  still  a  popular  game  in  the  spring  time  in  ^b» 
countries,  and  also  in  England  and  Amei^ 
It  is  especially  in  fnvor  among  the  Americafi 
Indians,  who  form  themselves  into  large  partjtf 
for  the  purpoee  of  playing  it.  The  only  ec«- 
stant  element  in  the  manifold  varieties  of  t^ 
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;ame  is  an  elasdo  ball.  This  i»  thrown  by  the 
land,  knocked  by  a  bat,  or  kicked  by  the  foot. 
The  foot-ball,  the  largest  in  size,  is  6  inches  or 
nore  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  air,  and  is 
tbased  by  two  parties  who  try  to  kick  it  in  op- 
posite direotiofns.  Other  balls  are  of  a  size  to 
»e  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  the  game  nsnally 
lepends  upon  the  skill  of  one  party  in  knocking 
he  ball  with  a  bat,  and  of  the  other  party  in 
atchingit  in  the  hand  before  it  comes  to  the 
round.  The  ways  of  playing  the  game  are 
lomerons  and  constantly  varying,  bnt  there  are 
ome  established  and  permanent  methods,  aa 
ricket  and  tennis,  which  will  be  subjects  of 
eparate  articles. 

BALL,  in  military  a&irs.    See  Bullet. 

BALL,  John,  an  English  priest  of  the  14th 
entnry,  a  disciple  of  WycliffcL  upon  whose  re- 
gions doctrines  he  ingrafted  some  political 
hieories,  resembling  the  "  liberty,  equality,  and 
-aternity"  of  later  ages.  The  conseqaenoe  of 
is  preaching  was  violent  excitement  of  the 
eople,  and  public  riots  which  lasted  for  two 
ears,  until  the  preacher  was  seized  and  behead- 
a,  A.  D.  1881. 

BALL,  BoBBBT,  M.  D.,  an  Irish  naturalist,  bom 
t  Oove,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  April,  1802, 
led  in  Dublin,  Apnl  80,  1857.  He  collect- 
1  many  specimens  illustrative  of  the  natural 
istory  of  Ireland,  and  eventually  became  di- 
sctor  of  the  museum  of  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
n,  while  his  collection,  which  was  purchased 
)r  the  museum,  was  placed  under  his  own  care. 
[e  was  perhaps  best  known  as  secretary  of  the 
>yal  zoologicial  society  of  Ireland.  In  1856, 
e  produced  before  the  zoological  section  of  the 
iritish  association,  at  Oheltenham,  a  valuable 
Qper  and  diagram  on  the  afiration  of  aquavivaria. 

BALLA,  an  Irish  village  in  the  county  of 
[ayo,  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  chron- 
tiers,  but  now  containing  only  600  inhabitants, 
ad  a  round  tower. 

BALLADS,  a  peculiar  species  of  national  po- 
try  for  which  Spain  and  Enghmd  and  Scotumd 
ave  been  particularly  celebrated.  The  ballad  ap- 
ears  to  hayebeen  distinctly  Norse,  Teutonic,  or 
candinavian  in  its  origin,  and  never  took  any 
)ot  in  any  southern  nation  of  Europe  of  Latin 
rigin,  with  the  single  exception  of  Spain,  in 
^hich  country  the  short  popular  poems  framed 
)r  the  purpose  of  being  sung^  wim  or  without  a 
light  musical  accompaniment,  have  arrived 
t  equal  excellence  with  those  of  the  northern 
orders  of  England  and  the  southern  marches 
f  Scotland,  and  i)0S8e6S  nearly  the  same  char- 
oteristics. — ^These  characteristics  are  principdly 
lie  dependence  of  the  ballad  on  its  subject  mat- 
sr,  simple,  energetic  mode  of  expression,  tone 
f  thought,  and  marked  rhythm,  for  Hb  effect  on 
»  hearers,  rather  than  on  its  instrumentsJ  ao- 
ompaniment,  the  tune  to  which  it  is  set,  or  the 
kUl  of  the  singer,  which  is  best  displayed  when 
e  gives  to  every  word  its  fVill  syllabic  artioula- 
ion,  and  the  expression  and  force  which  its 
leaning  and  weight  in  the  poem  require,  with- 
nt  any  of  those  trills,  bravuras,  and  embroider- 


ies which  belong  to  the  Italian  schools,  and 
which  charm  the  ear  with  sound,  while  entirely 
concealing  from  it  the  sense. — ^As  regards  t^e 
poetry  of  the  ballad,  its  relation  to  poetry  of  a 
more  ambitious  order,  is  nearly  that  of  its  music 
to  that  of  the  canzone,  or  the  opera.  Simplicity 
and  homely  force  of  expression,  whether  the 
effect  to  be  produced  is  the  moving  of  the  listen* 
er^s  heart,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  tells  us  that  his 
heart  was  wont  to  be  moved  *'  by  the  old  song 
of  Percy  and  Douglas,  more  than  with  a 
trumpet,  and  yet  it  is  but  sung  by  some  blind 
crowder,  with  no  rougher  song  than  rude  style  ;'* 
or  the  Stirling  it  to  tears  by  the  deep  pathos  of 
such  wailing  laments,  as  ''The  flowers  of  the 
forest  are  all  wede  away,"  or  ''  I  would  I  were 
where  Helen  hes,"  and  a  hundred  others ;  not 
the  forcing  of  admiration  by  far-fetched  senti- 
ments, or  the  elaboration  of  words,  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  true  charm  of  this  spe* 
cies  of  composition.  The  true  ballad  is  al- 
ways a  brief  relation  of  some  knightly  ex- 
ploit, of  some  national  event  to  be  r^oiced  at 
or  deplored,  <^  some  tale  of  true  love,  pleasant 
or  pathetic,  or  lastly,  of  some  comical  or  popu- 
lar rustic,  or  semi-rustic  adventure. — ^Its  sub- 
ject is,  always,  the  first  thin^  to  be  sought,  as 
having  a  natural  attraction  to  its  audience;  and 
the  story  is  to  be  told  in  the  fewest  and  most 
striking  words  that  can  significantly  express  ike 
fulness  of  the  idea.  Nothing  of  mere  poetical 
adornment  is  allowable ;  if  a  simile  be  used  it 
must  be  couched  in  a  word  or  two,  must  be  ob- 
vious, strikingly  pertinent,  and,  while  always 
rismg  above  its  subject  in  order  to  magnify  what 
it  describes,  or  descending  to  minute  detail  in 
order  to  intensify  the  description,  such  as  sug- 
gests itself  naturally,  and  seems  rather  to  be  a 
part  itself  than  an  illustration  of  the  subject — 
Alliteration  is  often  introduced  in  ballad  poetry 
with  the  greatest  success;  and,  however  quaint 
and  homely  the  fresh  wording,  the  more  pictur- 
esque the  unages  it  can  be  made  to  call  up  by 
its  artless  and  natural  vigor,  the  more  sonorous 
the  flow  of  the  rhythm  and  the  grander  the  roll 
of  the  cadence,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  ballad. — ^By  persons  who  possess,  or  affect 
to  possess  highly  cultivated  musical  tastes, 
ballad  poetry  and  ballad  music  are  generally  un- 
dervalued and  despised,  and  naturally  so;  for 
the  pleasure  which  they  solely  seek  is  the  en- 
chainment of  the  senses,  and  the  holding  of  the 
imagination 

InwlUiiig  ohaliu  and  sweet  oAptlTitjr, 
by  the  pure  effect  of  hanBonies,  melodies,  and 
sounds;  and  not  the  affecting  of  the  mind 
by  its  direct  passions,  by  the  force  of  the  feel- 
ings awakened  in  it  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  wonder,  pity,  fear,  sorrow,  or  admira- 
tion.— ^In  old  times,  probably  from  the  earliest 
of  recorded  or  unrecorded  history,  the  Scandi- 
navian and  Teutonic  scalds  and  bards,  as  the 
Welsh  harpers,  were  wont  to  sing  the  exploits 
of  their  heroes  and  chiefe,  and  the  loves  of  their 
rude  heroines,  and  the  myths  of  their  demigods 
about  their  camp-fires  or  during  the  hours  of 
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banqnet  and  wass^L  Daring  the  faeroio  age  aa 
it  IB  termed,  of  Greece,  there  are  many  traces  of 
something  nearly  akin  to  ballad  minstrelsy,  so 
much  so  tiiat  some  critics  have  maintained  that 
the  Homeric  poems  are  no  more  than  a  colleo* 
tion  of  ballads — ^an  opinion  which  certainly  can- 
not be  sustained  to  its  fbll  extent,  how  true 
soever  it  may  be,  that  the  matter  which  ftimish- 
ed  the  groundwork  of  those  wonderfhl  poems 
may  have  been  contained  in  a  series  of  uncon- 
nected ballads,  which  may  have  given  the  first 
idea  to  some  master  mind  of  '^the  &te  of  Troy 
divine,"  as  we  now  have  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  beyond  a  question  it  was  the  minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  border  that  swelled  the  first 
germs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  characteristic  Scot- 
tish poems.  They  are  not,  indeed,  ballads,  but 
had  there  never  been  border  ballads,  neither 
would  there  have  been  a  **  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  nor 
a '^  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel/  In  fact,  as  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  pre- 
fiftoe  to  the  ^^  Lays  of  Rome,"  there  are  some 
characteristics  of  the  Hiad  which  exactly  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  English  ballads,  one  of 
which  is  the  invariable  recurrence  of  the  same 
epithets  applied  to  the  same  persons,  and 
another,  the  delivery  of  all  messages,  by  the 
messengers,  word  by  word  aa  they  are  told  to 
the  bearers  of  them.  Thus,  in  the  Diad,  Achilles 
is  always  "the  swift  of  foot,"  Ulysses,  "the 
many  wiled,"  the  Trojans,  ''the  well  greaved," 
the  Greeks,  '*  the  brazen  kirtled,"  while  "  in  our 
own  national  songs,  Douglas  is  almost  always 
the  doughty  Douglas,  Engfaud  is  merry  England, 
all  the  gold  is  red,  and  aU  the  ladies  are  gay." — 
All  the  liatin  literature  which  has  descended  to 
US,  even  to  the  rhythm  and  measures,  consists  of 
mere  imitations  or  the  Greek ;  but  Fabins  Pictor 
and  Cato  the  censor,  the  latter  of  whom  flour^ 
ished  in  the  time  of  the  2d  Punic  war,  have 
left  to  us  the  knowledge  that  there  existed  in 
their  times,  an  earlier  and  purely  Latin  litera- 
ture, consisting  of  ballads  concerning  such 
mythical  topics  as  the  twin  founders  of  Kome ; 
of  whom  Fabius  Pictor  says :  "  Even  in  the  fieet 
of  Faustulus,  the  children  of  Rhea  and  Man 
were  in  part  and  in  spirit,  not  like  unto  swine- 
herds or  cowherds,  but  such  that  men  might 
well  guess  them  to  be  of  the  blood  of  kings  and 
gods."  Even  in  the  age  of  Oioero,  this  early 
uterature  had  already  perished.  Not  so  the 
ballad  literature  of  the  Greeks,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  if  with  them  the  early  litera- 
ture passed  away,  the  taste  for  it  revived ;  and, 
in  the  accentual  ani^  not  quantitative  verses  of 
the  crrtyot  iroXiriieoi  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
some  of  them  in  the  identical  measure  of  the 
well-known  English  ballad  "A  captain  bold  of 
Halifax,  who  lived  in  country  quarters,"  we 
have,  probably,  an  exact  repetition  in  form  and 
character,  of  the  early  songs  which  related  the 
exploits  of  "A^nunemnon  king  of  men,"  and 
the  "  husband  of  Helen  with  the  beautiftd  hair." 
In  later  days,  whether  it  be  from  the  old  nation- 
al taste  yet  surviving,  or  from  a  newly  inftised 
love  for  the  ballad,  brought  fi^xn  the  north-east 


by  the  Slavonic  tribes,  which  overraa  aU  upper 
Greece,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire, 
we  find  the  ballad  literature  still  prevailing  In 
Albania  and  Roomelia ;  and  the  PalikarB  of  Stdi 
and  Ohimari  sang,  in  the  hearing  of  Lord  Byion, 
regular  ballads,  of  some  of  which  he  has  left 
translations,  full  of  qpirit  and  of  the  character- 
istic tone  of  that  popular  and  primary  form  of 
literature. — ^It  is  remarkable  how  near  the  finest 
ballads  of  England,  Spain,  and  Germany,  came 
to  perishing,  ttod  sinking  into  total  and  iireeov- 
erable  obscurity,  during  the  age  of  fidse  taste 
which  could  endure  nothing  but  oonodfta,  azt^ 
fice,  and  meretricioua  frippery,  and  which  pre* 
vailed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  during  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XY.  of  Franoe,  and 
from  the  dose  of  the  Elizabethan  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Georgian  era  in  Ei^gland.^ 
"There  ia  no  doubt,"  says  Macauli^,  "that 
oblivion  covers  manv  En^ish  songs,  equal  to 
any  that  were  pnblished  by  Bishop  Percy,  and 
many  Spanish  songs  as  good  as  the  beet  of  those 
which  have  been  so  happily  translated  by  Mr. 
Lockhart  iSghty  years  ago  En^i^d  poesessed 
only  one  tattered  copy  of  Ghilde  Waters  and  Sir 
Oauline,  and  Spain  only  one  tattered  copy  of 
the  noble  poem  of  the  Old.  The  exadt  of  a 
candle  or  a  mischievous  dog,  might  in  a  moment 
have  deprived  the  worid  forever  of  any  of  those 
fine  poems.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  united  to 
the  fire  of  a  great  poet  the  minute  curioeity  and 
patient  investigation  of  a  great  antiquary,  was 
but  Just  in  time  to  save  tiie  precioua  relics  of 
the  minstrelsy  of  the  Border.  In  Germany,  tiie 
lay  of  the  Nibelungs  had  been  long  utterly  for* 
gotten,  when,  in  the  18th  century,  it  was  for 
tiie  first  time  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
did  library  of  a  noble  family.  In  troth,  the 
only  people,  who,  through  their  whole  passage 
from  simplicity  to  the  highest  dvOizatios,  never 
for  a  moment  ceased  to  love  and  admire  their 
old  ballads,  were  the  Greeks."  Hapinly  a  purer 
taste  has  long  revived  both  in  England  and  our 
own  country,  and  few  poetical  works  receive 
more  attention  among  genuine  lovers  of  poetiy 
than  Percy'a,  EUis's,  Ritson'a,  Motherwell'^ 
Hall's,  or  Ohilds's  collections  of  metrical  roman- 
ces and  ballads,  dear  to  sJl  those  who  love  to  drink 
at  the  "well  of  English  undefiled."  The  ancient 
ballad  of  Spain  has  found  a  worthy  translator 
in  Mr.  LocKhart,  who  has  wondcafuBy  com- 
bined the  spirit  of  the  age  with  the  exact  letter 
of  the  original  language ;  while  in  Scott,  Dr. 
Leyden,  the  authoress  of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray," 
Motherwell,  Macaulay,  and  Ay  toun,  the  Englub 
ballad  has  found  imitators  of  great  and  yet 
original  truthfblness.  Their  error  haa  for  the 
most  part  been  in  the  adoption  of  too  ornate  a 
style,  and  too  great  a  leaning  to  diffuse  descrip- 
tion, which  is  the  drawback  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
and  Dr.  Leyden's  longer  pieces ;  althon^  some 
of  the  fragments  of  the  latter  might  be  taken 
for  genuine  ancient  relics,  espediuly  the  mag- 
nificent stanzas  in  the  "Antiquary;"  and 
which,  had  they  been  put  forward  in  black  let- 
ter, as  a  real  contemponuieoua  relation  of  the 
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battle  they  describe,  would  have  puzzled  half 
the  critioB  and  antiquaries  of  the  day  in  which 
they  actually  appeu*ed  as  a  jeu  tPe^mt,  or  of 
any  otiier  juiy  more  critically  acmninated.  In 
the  United  States,  original  ballad  poetiy  has 
taken  bnt  httle  root  in  the  ^ave  ana  stern  soil 
of  eastern  Paritanism,  or  in  the  lighter  and 
more  excitable  temper  of  the  soathern  mind* 
Mr.  Dnyckinck,  however,  discnsses  the  ballads 
of  the  revelation  in  his  excellent  ^  OyclopsBdia 
of  American  Literatore ;"  and  Mr.  Frank  Moore 
has  collected  into  one  convenient  volume  all 
that  is  extant  of  them.  In  modem  baUad 
composition  we  have  been  hardly  so  fortunate 
as  in  other  branches*  or,  perhaps,  our  more 
able  poets  have  hardly  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  ballad  in  its  pure  severity ;  those 
very  beautiful  poems  of  Mr.  Longfellaw,  the 
Belfry  of  Bruges,  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  poet, 
and  some  others,  Philip  Pendleton  Oooke's  ^is- 
sart  ballads,  and  Whittier's  various  productions 
in  ballad  form,  being,  in  truth,  poems  of  a 
for  higher  soar  and  deeper  sentiment  than  bal- 
lads, which  deal  with  sights  and  sensations,  not 
with  musings  and  recondite  speculations  of  the 
fonoy  or  imagination. 

BALLANOHE,  Loms  Simon,  a  French  wri- 
ter and  philosopher,  bom  in  Lyons  in  1776, 
cUed  in  Paris,  June  18, 1847.  He  first  followed 
the  trade  of  his  father,  who  was  a  bookseller 
and  a  printer ;  but  meanwhile  he  secretly  ad- 
dicted himself  to  literary  pursuits.  As  early  as 
1801,  he  published  a  book  called  Jhi  senUment 
WMidirh  dam  aes  rapporta  atec  la  litUrature 
e<  let  arts,  which  gained  for  him  the  distinction 
of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial 
academy  of  Lyons.  In  1814,  appeared  Anti- 
if  one,  a  histori(»il  novel  or  poem  in  prose,  narra- 
tmg  the  misfortunes  of  the  family  of  (Edipus, 
in  a  style  of  dasdo  beauty.  Then  came  his 
Euai  9ur  Us  inatitutioiu  aociaUs  dans  leurs  rap- 
ports QMS  Us  idSes  nawoelUSj  in  which  he  tried 
to  reconcile  national  tradition  with  the  progres- 
sive law  of  modem  society.  These  perform- 
ances, which  bore  the  marks  of  a  very  elevated 
mind,  passed  nearly  unnoticed  by  the  public, 
though  highly  appreciated  by  a  small  number 
of  readers.  In  1820,  Vhomime  sans  nomj  a 
novel,  in  which  fotality,  or  rather  the  severe 
law  of  Providence  is  depicted  in  fearfid  colors, 
made  more  impression,  as  it  appeared  to  be,under 
a  Bcaroely  di^^ised  form,  a  virulent  denuncia- 
tion of  some  old  revolutionary  leaders;  VkomtM 
Sana  nom  was  indeed  one  of  the  judges  who 
had  condemned  Louis  XYL  After  this  publi- 
cation, BaUanche.  who  had  previously  removed 
to  Paris,  retorned  to  purely  speculative  studies. 
In  spite  of  their  abstraseness,  his  subsequent 
workis  were  eagerly  sought  for;  and  their 
philosoi^ical  meaning  began  to  be  more 
generally  understood,  while  their  parity  of 
stvle  won  universal  admiration.  In  OrpTUe^ 
which  is  much  like  Antigone  in  point  of 
literaiy  form,  he  symbolically  expounded  the 
way  in  which  every  great  social  evolution 
must  be  aooomplished.    Bat  we  must  look  to 


the  JProUgomenes,  which  serve  as  an  introduo« 
tion  to  OrpMe,  and  especially  to  his  great  work 
called  PaUfig^nkie  soeiaU,  for  the  complete  ex- 
position of  Ms  theory,  which  seems  inspired  by 
a  sort  of  prophetic  and  mystical  spirit.  Thik 
theory  is  summed  up,  though  not  made  more  in- 
telligible, in  La  Vision  d^MSbal,  tksf  d^un  clan 
BooSms,  which  was  Ballanche's  last  published 
book.  His  name  is  happily  associated  with 
those  of  Ohateaubriand  and  Mme.  R^camier, 
and  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  popular,  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  purest  and  most  highly 
honored  in  the  literary  world. 
BALLANTYNE,  Jambs,  printer  of  Scott's 

S>etry  and  the  Waverley  novels,  bom  in  1772, 
ed  1888.  While  yet  a  child,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Walter  Scott,  who  was  his  fellow- 
pupil  for  a  short  time  at  Kelso  grammar  school, 
in  1795,  Mr.  BaUant^ne  commenced  practice, 
as  a  solicitor,  in  his  native  town,  Kelso.  In 
1796,  he  started  a  weekly  .Journal  called  the 
*'  Kelso  Mail,*'  and,  having  accidentally  met  Scott 
in  the  mail  coach  as  he  was  going  to  Glasgow 
to  purchase  type,  then  formed  that  intimacy 
which  continued  for  85  years.  In  1799,  having 
displayed  great  taste  in  printing  a  few  copies  ci 
Scott's  ballada  from  the  German,  for  private 
distribution,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Edin- 
burgh, there  to  carry  on  the  printing  business. 
The  first  volumes  he  issued  in  Edinburgh,  from 
what  he  called  the  border  press,  were  the  first 
and  second  of  Scott's  ^^  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,"  brought  out  in  a  manner  greatly 
supericH*  to  any  Scotch  printing  of  that  time. 
The  third  volume  followed  in  1808,  with  equal 
daim  for  admiration.  From  that  time,  he  print- 
ed all  of  Scott's  works,  and  was  indebted  to  his 
recommendation  for  large  employment  by  pub- 
lishers and  authors.  From  1806,  however  (  when 
the  '<  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  was  published), 
to  his  failure  in  1826,  Scott  was  a  secret  partner 
with  Ballantyne,  not  only  in  the  printing  bosi- 
ness,  but  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  "Edmburgh 
We^y  Journal)"  which  Ballantyne  conducted 
with  spirit  and  success.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  though  Ballantyne,  unequalled  as  critic 
and  editor,  was  a  careless  man  of  business,  his 
printing  office  always  yielded  large  profits.  For 
many  years  he  printed  ^'Blackwood's  Maga- 
aine ;"  and  in  the  vear  1828,  the  volumes,  all 
from  Scott's  pen,  which  w&tQ  issued  from  Bal- 
lantyne's  press,  were  146,000.  Unfortunately, 
Scott  also  became  principal  in  a  publishing 
house  cf  which  John  Ballantyne  was  the  osten- 
nble  head.  After  struggling  for  some  years, 
with  heavy  losses,  this  concern  was  broken  up. 
Scott's  misfortunes,  the  result  of  his  purchasing 
land  at  enormous  rates,  and  drawiog  bills,  on 
which  heavy  discounts  were  paid,  also  ruined 
James  Ballantyne.  In  the  life  of  Soott,  by 
Lockhart)  Ballantyne  was  strongly  blamed  and 
reproached  for  having  led  Scott  into  the  pecu- 
niary difficulties  which  darkened  his  latter 
years.  After  some  cross-shooting  of  pamphlets, 
in  denial  and  pro(^  of  these  charges,  the  pub- 
Mo  generally  arrived  at  the  ocmdusion  that 
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Boott'B  oonstant  deniaods  for  money,  oonpled 
with  the  rashness  of  Constable,  the  pnblisher, 
who  freely  drew  and  aooepted  bills  (to  meet  their 
mntua]  exigencies),  caused  the  catastrophe.  It 
is  worth  notice,  also,  that  Mr.  Lockhart,  at  the 
worst,  attributed  only  carelessness,  not  want  of 
probity,  to  Ballantyne.  From  the  time  of  his 
printing  Scott's  first  poem  (the  Lay),  James 
ballantyne  was  almost  the  only  person  to 
whose  criticism  and  suggestions  he  paid  any  at- 
tention. A  rapid  and  careless  writer,  it  was 
fortunate  that  he  had  a  confidential  friend  ca- 
pable of  being  critical  on  every  sentence,  and 
willing  to  undertake  such  a  duty,  at  once 
troublesome  and  thankless.  From  the  first, 
James  Ballantyne  was  wholly  in  Scott's  oonfi* 
denoe  as  to  the  Waverley  novels,  and,  indeed, 
was  the  sole  medium  through  whom  the  sale 
and  publication  were  negotiated.  His  social 
merits  were  great  Wilson  described  him  as 
"  the  best  deckimer  extant,^'  and  Lockhart  said 
he  was  one  of  the  best  readers  he  ever  heard. 
He  was  considered,  for  26  years,  to  be  the  best 
theatrical  orator  in  Scotland.  His  wife,  sister 
of  Mr.  George  Hogarth,  author  of  the  "  History 
of  Music.''  was  aunt  of  Mrs.  Oharles  Dickens. 
— John,  brother  of  the  above,  bom  1774,  died 
1821.  After  having  filled  the  office  of  clerk  in 
a  London  bank  for  some  time,  he  returned  to 
Kelso,  his  native  place,  where  he  kept  a  clothier's 
shop.  He  was  unfortunate  in  business,  pacing 
all  nis  debts,  which  left  him  penniless.  Early 
in  1806,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  as  clerk  to  his 
brother  James.  In  1808,  he  became  nominal 
head  of  the  publishing  house  of  John  Ballan- 
tyne and  Company,  of  which  Walter  Scott  was 
pnncipaL  At  the  end  of  5  years  this  concern 
was  dissolved,  and  John  Ballantyne  establidied 
the  business  of  literary  auctioneer,  in  Edin- 
bun^h,  which  he  carried  on  with  great  success, 
until  his  death.  His  liveliness,  humor,  eccen- 
tricity, and  convivial  habits,  so  greatly  endeared 
him  to  Scott,  that,  as  he  ^azed  on  the  grave  in 
which  his  remains  were  deposited,  he  said,  "  I 
feel  as  if  there  would  be  less  sunshine  for  me 
from  this  day  forth."  He  was  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  Wilson,  in  *^  Blackwood's  Ma^^zine," 
for  his  social  qualities.  As  a  mimic  he  had  no 
superior,  and  Lockhart  says  that  some  of  the 
elder  Mathews's  most  successful  stories  were 
derived  from  John  Ballantyne,  who  told  them 
with  greater  raciness.  *''•  The  Old  Scotch  Lady," 
says  he,  "  was  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal, which  the  great  imitator  first  heard  in 
my  presence  from  John  Ballant3me's  lips."  He 
wrote  a  novel,  ^*  The  Widow's  Lodgings,"  which 
utterly  failed,  and,  for  a  short  time,  conducted 
a  weekly  periodical  called  '^  The  Sale-Boom," 
to  which  Scott  contributed  some  minor  poemua, 
including  the  light  and  humorous  littie  piece 
entitied,  "The  Sultan  of  Serendib;  or,  the 
Search  after  Happiness." — Albxandxr/  the 
voungest  of  this  fhitemity,  also  lived  in  Edin* 
bui^fa,  but  was  not  connected  with  Scott  in 
business  in  any  way.  He  was  an  amiable  man, 
and  80  fine  a  musician  that,  in  the  ^^  Noctes  Am- 
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brosiann,"  the  redoubtable  Ohristopiier  Hortii 
said,  "  He  knows  that  I  love  momc,  and  tiist  I 
could  sit  from  sunset  to  sunrise  beneath  the 
power  of  his  matchless  violin."  Soott  mentioDi 
m  his  diary  (May,  1826),  that  he  had  then  hot- 
rowed  £500  from  Mr.  Alexander  Ballantri^ 
and  solemnly  requested  that  if  God  should  caB 
him  before  the  ensuing  November,  when  the 
note  would  be  due,  his  son  Walter,  *•*"  in  rever- 
ence to  my  memory,"  would  repay  Uie  loan. 

BALLARD,  a  western  county  of  Kentu<±j, 
separated  from  Missouri  by  the  Missisuppi  rivcc, 
and  from  Illinois  by  the  Ohio.  It  has  a  moder- 
ately uneven  sur&oe,  with  {rfenty  of  good  tim- 
ber land.  The  soil  of  the  southern  portioiis  d 
the  county  is  quite  fertile,  but  in  the  north  it 
is  poor.  The  staples  are  tobacco,  hemp,  aad 
gram.  In  1860,  the  productions  amounted  to 
272,650  bushels  of  Indian  com,  9,141  of  wbesi, 
26,280  of  oats,  162,700  lbs.  of  tobacco,  3,680 
of  wool,  and  7,361  of  flai.  There  w«e  10 
churches,  and  480  pupils  attendiji^  publk 
schools.  The  county  was  formed  out  of  parts  d 
MKDracken  and  Hickman  counties  in  1842,  sod 
was  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Bland  BaUsrd, 
an  officer  of  the  war  of  1812.  Oapital^  Bkod- 
ville.  Pop.  in  1860,  5,496,  of  whom  842  wen 
slaves. 

BALLARD,  GsoRai,  a  native  of  Oamdeo,  ia 
Gloucestershire,  who,  while  an  apprentice,  a^ 
quired  the  Saxon  language.  His  industzy  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Lord  Ghadworth,  who 
settied  upon  him  an  annuity  snfllcient  for  lis 
expenses.  He  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  v» 
made  one  of  the  clerks  of  Magdalen  ooUege, 
and  afterward  a  beadle  of  the  nniveraity.  Ha 
naturally  weak  constitution  was  imp«red  bj 
the  severity  of  his  labors,  and  he  died  in  17^ 
The  only  work  published  by  him  was  ^*  MecMBt 
of  British  Ladies  celebrated  for  their  Writing^'* 

BALL  A  8,  a  town  in  upper  Egypt,  on  the 
KUe,  in  lat  26'>  N.,  long.  S2^  43'  £,  where  the 
celebrated  earthen  water-jars,  Ballawe,  ire  , 
made.  These  jars,  which  are  tised  aa  water 
vessels  throughout  Egypt,  are  freqaenfJy  float- 
ed down  the  Nile  in  large  rafts  to  market 

BALLAST,  a  shipping  term  for  the  sand 
stone,  brick,  coal,  iron,  or  any  other  heavy  s&¥- 
stance,  which  is  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  shi^ 
to  sink  her  deeper  in  the  water,  and  of  r«Etd^^ 
ing  her  able  to  carry  sail  without  fear  of  bes^ 
upset.  If  too  much  ballast  is  put  in  the  Mp  » 
said  to  be  too  stifE|  sails  slowly,  rolls  heavSr 
in  a  storm^  and  runs  the  danger  of  b^ng  ds* 
masted.  If  she  does  not  carry  enough,  she  ii 
said  to  be  too  crank.  This  condition  makes  he 
unsteady  and  top-heavy,  and  likewise  endaogas 
her  mast,  which  being  freqnentiy  thrown  oai  d 
the  perpendicular,  strains  upon  the  shroii& 
A  ship  is  said  to  be  in  ballast  when  ahe  carrks 
no  other  oam>  except  ballast,  paaaengers,  and  t2ie 
baggage  and  provimns  of  the  captain,  crev. 
and  passengers.  Shipmasters  are  not  allowed 
to  umoad  their  ballast  at  roadsteads  and  hsv^^ 
for  fear  of  doing  ii\jory  to  the  port;  regulatkas 
exist  in  every  port  for  the  proper  nnii^ng  of 
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Vallast — ^BalloonB  take  up  with  them  ft  oertain 
amount  of  ballast,  which  consists  of  sand  or 
some  substance  which,  thrown  from  on  high, 
will  not  hurt  the  heads  of  mortals  down  below. 
Wheu  the  balloon  is  descending  it  is  necessary 
to  let  the  gas  escape,  and  that  often  makes  it 
not  buoyant  enough,  so  that  there  is  danger  of 
coming  down  to  earth  too  rapidly.  The  aero- 
naut, on  perceiving  that  the  balloon  is  descend- 
ing too  rapidly,  or  wishing  to  select  a  suitable 
place  for  descent,  throws  out  his  ballast,  which 
tightens  the  balloon,  and  enables  him  to  descend 
more  slowly,  or  to  move  onto  some  other  spot. 
BALLESl^EBOS,  Fbanoisoo,  a  Spanish  gen- 
eral, bom  at  Saragossa  in  1770,  died  at  Paris, 
June  22, 1882.  He  fbrst  served  in  Catalonia 
Btmmst  the  French  during  the  campaigns  of 
1792  and  1795,  and  was  appointed  to  a  cap- 
taincy. Discharged  in  1804  on  account  of  em- 
bezzlement, he  was  nevertheless  intrusted  by 
tiie  all-powerful  Godoy,  prince  of  the  peace, 
with  one  of  the  most  productive  offices  in  the 
oostom-house,  the  direction  of  the  resffua/rdo  at 
Oviedo.  When  the  French  army  invaded 
Spain,  in  1808,  Ballesteros  was  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy  by  the  provincial  junta  of  Asturia,  and 
Joined  the  Gastilian  army  under  Oastafios  and 
Black.  The  r^ncy  of  Oadiz  promoted  him 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  put  him 
in  command  of  the  army  of  Andalusia.  He 
had  then  to  fight  against  some  of  the  most 
skUful  chiefs  of  the  French  army,  and  succeed- 
ed in  avoiding  their  pursuit  by  peculiar  tactics. 
When  Wellington  was  intrusted,  in  1812,  with 
the  general  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the 
Peninsula,  Ballesteros  showed  such  violent  op- 
position that  he  was  arrested  as  guilty  of  treason 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Oeuta.  A  few  months 
later  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  but  not  allowed 
to  reenter  the  military  service.  On  the  return 
of  Ferdinand  YU.  to  Spain,  Ballesteros  made 
such  a  show  of  devotion  to  monarchical  prin- 
ciples that  he  was  appointed  secretaiy  of  war, 
but  was  soon  dismissed  and  sent  to  Y  alladolid, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  strictest  surveil^ 
lance.  When  the  struggle  between  the  royalists 
and  the  constitutionalists  commenced,  he  manag- 
ed so  artfully  that  each  party  thought  Balles- 
teros was  acting  in  concert  with  them.  Ck>m- 
missioned  by  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  to  obtain 
liie  assent  of  the  king  to  the  constitution,  he 
snooeeded  beyond  their  antidpationa,  and  be* 
came  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  while  he 
-was  at  the  same  time  admitted  in  the  eommun" 
eras  association.  This  double-dealing  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  successful,  for  in  1828,  on  the 
entering  of  the  French  in  Spain,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  liie  army ;  but  in- 
stead of  showing  fight,  he  concluded  a  capitu- 
lation with  the  duke  of  Angonl^me,  which  be- 
came the  occasion  of  accusations  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  Ballesteros  thought  it  not  prudent  to 
stay  any  longer  in  his  own  country,  and  took 
re&ge  in  France,  where  he  died  a  forgotten 
exile. — ^Luis  Lofkz,  a  Spanish  financier,  born 
in  Galicia,  about  the  year  1778.    He  entered 


the  cabinet  as  minister  of  finance,  in  1825, 
and  at  once  launched  his  country  into  those 
ruinous  loans,  under  the  burden  of  which 
Spain  is  sinking.  He  acted  in  concert  with  the 
celebrated  Aguado,  marquis  of  Las  Marismas, 
and  succeeded  in  acquiring  wealth  amidst  public 
embarrassment.  He  was  an  absolutist  in  pol- 
itics^ but  distingiuahed  by  a  certain  mildness  of 
temper,  never  being  in  favor  of  rash  measures. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Christina  to  power 
as  regent  in  1838,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
cabinet.  He  has  been  lately  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  a  le«slative  financial  conmiittee. 

BALLET,  a  dramatic  representation  compos- 
ed of  dancing  and  pantomime  with  music.  The 
word  itself  is  French,  and  derived  from  the 
Italian  baUarey  the  root  of  which  is  evident- 
ly the  Greek  /SoXXi^civ,  to  dance.  The  ballet 
may  be  s£dd  to  be  as  old  as  the  world,  dancing 
among  the  ancients  having  been  used  in  religf- 
ious  ceremonies.  The  most  sacred  mysteries  of 
heathenism  were  thus  accompanied ;  and  many 
passages  in  the  Greek  writers  show  that  the 
ballet  of  action  was  in  great  credit  among  them, 
Aristotle  says  that  there  are  dancers,  who,  by 
rhythm  applied  to  gesture,  express  manners, 
passions,  and  actions.  Some  of  them,  according 
to  Athenffius,  brought  their  dance  to  such  per- 
fection in  the  art  of  imitating  the  passions,  that 
the  most  eminent  sculptors  thought  their  time 
not  ill  employed  in  studying  and  designing  the 
attitudes  of  the  public  dancers.  The  Romans, 
of  course,  copied  from  the  Greeks,  and  reach- 
ed also,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  rare  de- 
gree of  perfection.  Three  dancers  above  all, 
Bathyllus,  Pylades,  and  Hyllas,  accomplished 
wonders  by  their  varied  performances,  in  which 
artistic  skill  and  truthfhlness  of  pantomime  were 
so  blended  as  to  produce  most  perfect  illusion. 
Pylades  personified  tragic  subjects,  while  Ba- 
thyllus excelled  in  the  representation  of  the 
comic.  Each  had  his  school  of  pupils  and  his 
host  of  partisans,  whose  eager  rivalry  led  to  se- 
rious disturbances.  These  entertainments  con- 
tinned  popular  down  to  the  fall  of  the  empire; 
but  it  was  only  in  the  later  period  that  women 
appeared  oi)  the  stage ;  and  amouff  the  most  fa- 
vorite performers  at  Oonstantinople,  the  chron- 
icles mention  Theodora,  who  became  the  wife 
of  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  middle  ages  pre- 
sent no  records  of  the  ballet ;  but  in  1489,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Gkdeas  Yis- 
conti,  duke  of^lkQlan^  with  Isabella  of  Aragon, 
a  spectacle  of  the  kmd  was  among  the  enter- 
tainments given  by  a  gentleman  of  Tortona ; 
and  it  excited  such  admiration,  and  such  re- 
ports of  it  were  circulated  through  Europe| 
that  it  was  presentiy  introduced  in  several 
ooimtries.  France  was  among  the  foremost  in 
encouraging  this  entertainment ;  in  1681,  Cath- 
arine de'  Medici  had  a  great  ballet  performed. 
**Oirce  and  her  Kymphs,"  the  expenses  of 
which  amounted  to  8,600,000  livres.  Henry 
VI.  was  very  fond  of  ballets,  and  Louis  XIV., 
in  his  early  days,  had  such  a  taste  for  dancing^ 
that  he  iq[)peared  in  several  of  these  entertain- 
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ments  before  his  conrt  Ballets  and  danoiiig 
had  become  everywhere  fashionable  amuse- 
ments ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  reign  of  the 
ballet  all  over  Europe  was  inaugurated  in  the 
18th  century,  by  Noverre,  whom  Garrick  called 
the  Shakespeare  of  the  dance.  Noverre  elevat- 
ed the  character  of  the  ballet,  in  improving  it 
as  a  whole  and  in  its  details.  He  propagated 
his  principles  through  the  principal  European 
cities,  London,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Milan,  Naples, 
lisbon,  where  he  was  either  the  founder  or  the 
reformer  of  the  ballet ;  finally,  he  returned  to 
France,  where  his  influence  had  been  already 
felt,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  unhappy 
Marie  Antoinette,  as  chief  ballet  master  of  the 
royal  academy  of  music.  "A  ballet,"  this 
oracle  says,  **perfectinall  its  parts,  is  a  pic- 
ture drawn  from  life  of  the  manners,  dresses, 
ceremonies,  and  customs  of  all  nations;  it  must 
be  therefore  a  complete  pantomime,  and  through 
the  eyes  speak  to  the  very  soul  of  the  spectator, 
and  being  a  regular  representation,  ought,  as  far 
as  possible  to  be  under  the  ^eral  rules  of  the 
drama.  If  it  does  not  pomt  out,  with  per- 
spicuity and  without  the  aid  of  a  programme,  the 
passions  and  incident  it  is  intended  to  describe, 
it  is  a  divertisement,  a  succession  of  dances  and 
nothing  better."  Appropriate  music  is  idso  a 
constituent  part  of  a  good  ballet,  supplying  the 
language  which  action  alone  cannot  speaJk;  it 
is  grave  or  lively,  energetic  or  tender,  accord- 
ing to  the  passion  or  sentiment  to  be  portrayed. 
The  rules  established  by  Noverre  were  adhered 
to  by  his  successors  and  disciples,  some  of 
whom  are  scarcely  less  illustrious  than  the  mas- 
ter himself.  The  Yestris  feunily,  above  all, 
shone  on  all  the  European  stages  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  1st 
years  of  the  1 9  th.  Some  women  also  were  great 
&vorites,  but  in  a  less  extended  sphere,  such  as 
Guimard,  and  Bigottini,  in  Paris.  It  was  not 
till  our  day  that  dancers  of  the  fedrer  sex  were 
destined  to  acquire  world-wide  reputation,  such 
as  the  fairy-like  Taglioni,  whose  dance  was  in- 
deed the  poetry  of  motion,  and  the  bewitching 
Fanny  Elssler,  who  created  a  perfect  furore  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Here  the  ballet 
is  but  an  entertaining  diversion ;  in  Europe  it 
continues  to  be  quite  a  passion  among  certain 
classes  of  theatre-goers.  The  appearance  of  a 
new  dancer  is  an  event,  in  whidi  the  fashion- 
able  public  take  an  interest;  hosts  of  partisans 
are  formed  on  both  sides;  and  frequently  a 
rivalry  between  two  favorite  female  artists  be- 
comes the  cause  of  an  animated  contest,  wludi 
happily  is  conducted  in  general  with  applause, 
flowers,  and  other  innocent  missiles.  Men 
who  formerly  were  at  least  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  dancers  of  the  other  sex,  now 
attract  very  little  attention;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, an  eccentric  performer  renders  himself 
remarkable.  The  invention  of  a  ballet  is  an 
important  thing;  formerly  it  exclusively  be- 
longed to  ballet-masters,  who,  so  to  say,  were 
their  own  poets ;  but  now  it  frequently  happens 
that  others  try  their  ability  in  that  sphere;  thus 


Adolphe  Noorrit,  the  eminent  French  teoof, 
suggested  the  plot  of  the  Sylphide,  the  dances 
of  which  were  arranged  by  Taglioni  for  his 
daughter;  and  latterly  Thtophile  Gautier  has 
appeared  as  the  author  of  the  fury  legend  of 
GMle,  The  music  of  a  ballet  is  generally  the 
work  of  an  experienced  composer,  who  is 
allowed  to  borrow  airs  from  operas  or  to  write 
original  music,  according  to  his  taste  or  the  in- 
cidents of  the  piece.  Adolphe  Adam,  who  died 
a  year  or  two  since,  was  equally  happy  in  his  se- 
lections of  compositions.  Beside  the  hdliei  cPae- 
tion  or  ballet  pantomime,  of  which  we  have 

inst  spoken,  and  which  is  the  only  genuine  bal- 
ety  there  are  also  di/oertiaaemmU^  consisting  dL 
little  else  than  steps,  leaps,  pvrouette^  and  enr 
treehats.  These  are  sometimes  introdnoed  in 
the  course  of  an  opera,  as  in  Robert  U  Diable^ 
OuiUaume  TeU,  or  La  Favorite.  In  the  two  last 
centuries,  they  were  so  completely  mixed  up  with 
the  performance,  that  sucn  plays  were  called 
opera  ballets.  There  were  also  comedy  ballets^ 
but  both  have  gone  out  of  vogue. 

BALLHORN,  Gsobg  Fbiedbioh,  a  German 
physician,  bom  1777  at  Hanover,  died  1805,  the 
first  to  abandon  the  ancient  practice  of  inocula- 
tion with  the  small-pox^d  introduce  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination.  He  translated  Jenner^s 
writings  about  the  cowpox  (1799),  and  oomposed 
with  Stromeyer  Traite  de  rinoculation  fMoehe 
(1801). 

BAIJJNAHINOH,  a  barony,  parish^  lake, 
demesne,  river,  seat,  and  ruined  castle,  in  the 
province  of  Oonnaught,  district  of  Connemar& 
Population  82,465.  The  baronv  comprises 
the  mountains  of  Binabola,  or  Twelve  Pins^ 
and  the  seaport  of  Glifden. — Also  a  small  town 
of  Ireland,  10  miles  E.  of  Dromore,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ulster,  CO.  of  Down,  where  a  batUe  was 
fought  in  June,  1698,  between  the  Irish  insur- 
gents and  the  royal  troops.    Population,  911. 

BALUNAMUOK,  a  viUage  of  Leinster,  Ire- 
land, 11  miles  from  Longford,  memorable  for 
the  surrender  of  the  French  troops  under  Gen. 
Humbert,  to  the  EngUsh  under  Lake,  Sept.  8, 
1798. 

BALLTNASLOE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Gonnaught,  91  miles  W.  S.  W.  <rf 
Dublin. .  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Suok  into 
two  sections,  the  larger  of  which  hes  in  Galway 
county  and  the  other  in  Roscommon.  A  series 
of  bridges  and  causeways  carried  from  island  to 
island  across  the  river,  connecte  the  two  pcnr- 
tions.  Ballinasloe  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
great  annual  cattle-fair,  at  which  it  is  computed 
90,000  sheep  and  12,000  black  cattle  are  on  an 
average  exposed  for  sale.  It  is  also  an  impor- 
tant tiioroughfare,  and  has  a  large  traffic  in 
wool  and  grain.  Its  most  noticeable  public 
building  is  a  singularly  beautiful  church,  with  a 
lofty  octangular  spire,  springing  fvoms  croUs,  and 
forming  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape  £» 
miles  around.    Pop.  6,2M. 

BALUNGOLLIG,  a  town  on  the  Lee,  ocmnty 
of  Gork,  Munster,  Ireland,  containing  a  half 
ruined  castle,  buUt  in  the   time   of  Heniy 
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ni.  artillery  barraoka^  and  powder  mills;  pop. 
1,246. 

BALUNGALL,  Gbobox,  a  Scotoh  pbysioian,^ 
wlio  died  Deo.  4, 1855,  officiated  since  1828  as 
professor  of  military  surgery  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  after  having  served  as  a  surgeon 
in  the  East  India  army  and  on  the  continent. 
He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
medicAl  academy,  and  connected  with  varions 
9ther  learned  bodies  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
His  lectures  on  military  surgery  were  numerons- 
ly  attended.  He  wrote  a  text-book  for  his  class, 
sntitled  ^<  Outlines  of  AGlitary  Surgery,"  and 
eft  various  other  writings,  prominent  among 
»7hlch  are  his  "Observations  on  the  Diseases  of 
ihe  European  Troops  in  India,"  and  ^*  Qn  the 
}ite  and  Construction  of  Military  HospitalB."  In 
*eward  for  his  long  and  fiiithfol  services  he  was 
mighted  in  1880,  upon  the  accession  of  King 
i^illiam  IV. 

B  ALIIST A,  a  military  engine  of  the  Romans, 
ised  in  the  siege  and  defence  of  fortified  places. 
Neither  from  the  description  of  authors,  nor 
rom  any  carved  or  painted  representation  ex* 
ant — ^although  Tr^ian's  column  presents  seve* 
al  specimensof  these  machines — can  any  distinct 
inderstanding  be  had  of  the  principle  or  process 
f  working  these  primitive  substitutes  for  artil- 
)ry.  They  were  all  included  under  one  gene- 
il  term  of  tormentum  ;  which,  as  is  shown  by 
8  root  torquere^  to  t^nist,  woold  seem  to  im- 
ly  that  the  propulsion  was  given  by  means  of 
he  torsion  of  ropes  or  fibres;  yet  the  metiiod 
I  not  discoverable;  nor  is  the  use  of  them 
ecisive,  since  torqitere  came  in  time  to  signify 
imply  to  hurl  or  launch  any  nussila  by  any 
leans,  even  by  the  unassisted  force  oi  the  hu* 
lan  arm. — ^The  difficulty  is  increased  by  tiie 
tot  that  the  names  of  tiie  various  engines  are 
ften  confounded,  and  used  indiscriminately  by 
rriters  subseqnent  to  the  times  of  Julins  Oflssar. 
Originally,  however,  the  ballista  was  an  engine 
>r  hurliiig  stones  with  a  parabolic  ascen^  in 
rder  to  destroy  the  battiements  of  walls  and 
le  roofe  of  buildings  in  their  fall ;  as  the  cata- 
nit  was  intended  for  shooting  darts,  which 
ften  assumed  the  magnitude  of  beams,  shod 
ith  iron,  and  s<nnetimes  enveloped  in  tow, 
;eeped  in  oil  and  naphtha,  and  set  on  fire. — ^Ihe 
rdinary  ballista  threw  stones  of  three  various 
'eights,  according  to  which  standard  the  power 
f  the  engines  was  rated,  as  our  cannon  are 
Y  their  calibre;  these  were,  half  a  hundred- 
reight,  a  hundredweight,  and  three  hundred- 
eight — ^which  last  appears  to  have  been  the 
kaximom.  Josephus  mentions  ballistn,  the  de* 
inictive  power  of  which  he  records  as  very 
^rmidable,  capable  of  throwing  their  missiles 
ith  execution,  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
mile.  Yitruvius  also  mentions  smaUer  ballis- 
B,  which  threw  stones  not  exceeding  2  pounds 
I  weight,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  used 
I  field  artillery,  and  to  have  been  plied  from 
le  rear,  over  the  heads  of  the  front  ranks,  into 
le  enemy's  lines.r— In  the  middle  ages,  bailiBta 
as  the   term  applied  to  the  cross-bow,  and. 


in  the  r^gn  of  Henry  IIL  of  England,  there 
was  an  officer  named  ballistuius,  the  keeper  of 
the  cross-bows,  whose  pay  was  a  shilling  a 
day — a  very  large  sum  in  those  days— beside 
another,  the  aUiliator  halUstwrtm^  whose  duty 
it  was  to  provide  the  harness  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  cross-bowmen.  In  the  classics, 
however,  the  catapulta,  not  the  ballista,  is  the 
large  waU-cross-bow,  used  in  the  place  al 
cannon.  In  Grose^s  "Military Antiquities"  there 
Is  an  engraving,  from  an  old  contemporaneoos 
carving,  of  a  ^buchet,  or  machine  for  casting 
stones,  of  the  middle  ages,  with  2  figures  ap- 
parentiy  feeding  and  working  it,  clad  in  chain 
hauberks,  hoods,  and  hose  of  the  earliest  pe« 
riod;  but  no  idea  whatever  can  be  formed  of 
the  operation  of  its  mechanism.  It  is  remarka- 
ble tnat  a  omiiar  confusion  to  that  noted 
above  in  relation  to  the  ballista,  existed  in  ref* 
erence  to  tiie  trebuohet,  which  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  giguitic  cross-bow,  sometimes 
as  an  engine,  consisting  of  complicated  springs, 
for  the  casting  of  stones.  The  force  and  accu- 
racy of  aim  of  these  engines  were  far  greater 
thsA  is  usually  supposed ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  passage  m>m  fVoissart,  chap,  lix.,  in 
which  he  has  previously  described  the  siege  of 
Mortagne,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  defend<» 
ers  were  annoyed  by  an  engine  of  the  assailants : 
"  There  was,  at  this  time,  a  very  able  engineer 
at  Mortagne,  who,  having  considered  the  ma- 
chine of  the  Yalentinois,  and  how  much  it  an- 
noyed the  town,  for  it  was  perpetually  in 
action,  made  another  in  the  castle,  which  was 
not  very  large,  but  well-made  and  tempered, 
and  so  well  formed  that  it  was  used  only  8 
times ;  the  first  stone  fell  within  12  paces  of  the 
engine  of  the  Yalentinois ;  the  second  was  nearer 
to  the  box ;  the  third  was  so  well  aimed,  that  it 
struck  the  machine  on  the  shaft  and  split  it  in 
two." — ^After  the  use  of  gunpowder,  these  en- 
gines, necessarily,  fell  into  disuse. 

BALLI8TI0  PENDULUM,  a  contrivance  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  projectiles.  It  is  a 
pendnlnm  with  a  large  wooden  block  at  the 
lower  end.  A  ball  being  fired  horizontally  into 
this  block  swings  it  throng  an  arc,  the  length 
of  which  depends  upon  the  relative  weights  of 
the  two  masses,  and  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
ball,  so  that  from  the  length  of  the  arc  the 
velocity  may  be  calculated. 

BALLIUM,  the  main  keep,  or  central  part  of 
the  old  Norman  casties  of  the  feudal  days; 
sometimes  called  the  donjon,  which,  itself  a 
corruption  of  domnionum,  in  low  Latin,  has 
since  neencorrapted  into  dongeon,  and  used  to 
signify  a  subterranean  prison.  It  was  usually 
of  a  square  form,  and  often  stood  on  an  elevated 
mound,  having  circular,  octagonal,  or  sometimes 
diamond-shaped  turrets  at  the  angles,  fonniag 
fianks,  which  commanded  the  fiat  curtains  be- 
tween them  by  their  cross-fire.  The  waUs  of 
the  two  lower  stories  were  of  such  immense 
thickness,  that  the  whole  structure  was  littie 
leBB  than  a  mass  of  solid  masonry,  and  the  habi- 
table apartments  were  only  reached,  either  by 
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a  narrov  winding  statrcase  of  stone,  hollowed 
out  of  the  massive  stone-work,  if  the  portal 
were  on  the  lower  floor,  or  hy  a  flight  of  exter- 
nal steps,  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  from  the  flanks, 
and  to  floods  of  hoiling  oil,  pitch,  or  molten 
lead  which  could  he  poured  down  on  the  heads 
of  the  assailants  from  the  maohicolated  bartizans 
and  battlements  above.  For  many  of  the  lower 
stages,  these  massive  works  showed  no  aper- 
tures to  the  outer  air  beyond  loops,  sliot-holes, 
and  crenelles  for  arrows,  having  their  windows 
only  placed  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of 
scaling  ladders ;  and,  before  the  introduction  of 
artillery,  they  were  nearly  impregnable.  There 
are  some  flne  specimens  of  this  feature  of  Nor- 
man castle  architecture  still  well  preserved 'in 
England,  such  as  the  keep  of  Richmond  castle. 
in  Yorkshire,  Csosar^s  tower  at  Eenilworth,  and 
several  others. 

BALLON,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Barthe,  near  the  Ome,  12  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Le 
Hans.  Anciently  this  was  one  of  the  principal 
fortresses  of  Maine,  and  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1417.  It  now  contains  2,129  inhab- 
itants, who  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  linen. 

BALLON,  Louise  Blanohx  THfintsE  Pbbbu- 
OABD  DB,  a  lady  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the 
ehurch  of  Rome,  as  foundress  of  the  sisterhood 
of  the  reformed  Bernardines,  bom  in  1691  at 
the  chateau  of  Yandie,  in  Savoy,  died  Dea  14^ 
1668,  at  Seyssel,  a  French  town,  near  Geneva. 
Under  the  direction  of  St.  Frangois  de  Sales,  she 
introduced  many  reforms,  first  in  the  monastery 
at  Annecy,  which  in  1618  had  been  founded 
by  this  saint  in  conjunction  with  Madame  de 
Chantal,  and  afterward  in  various  other  monas- 
teries in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
Her  innovations  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Holy  See  in  1681,  and  her  religious  writings 
were  published  at  Paris  in  1700,  under  the 
fiuspices  of  Father  Gross!  of  the  arataire, 

BALLOON  (Fr.  baUan),  the  name  ^ven  to 
the  machines  first  constructed  by  the  French 
to  be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  for  rising  in 
the  air.  The  lightness  of  hydrogen  was  dis- 
covered by  Cavendish,  in  1766.  He  found  it 
from  7  to  11  times  lighter  than  common  air; 
but  when  pure  it  U  16  times  lighter  than  air. 
Dr.  Black  and  Oavallo  both  attempted  to  cause  a 
thin  bag  filled  with  it  to  ascend,  their  ody  suc- 
cess was  in  the  latter  making  a  soap  bubble 
rise.  When  thin  bags  are  made  of  very  great 
capacity,  the  weight  of  their  materials  b^u*8  a 
much  less  ratio  to  that  of  the  air  they  displace 
than  when  the  bags  are  small,  consequently  the 
difference  of  weight  of  very  large  bags  distended 
with  some  light  gas,  and  that  of  the  same  bulk 
of  air,  must  be  so  great  tha^  these  bags  will 
mount  upward,  as  any  light  suce^ance  ascends 
in  water,  the  heavier  fluid  sinking  beneath  and 
pushing  it  up.  The  history  of  balloons  has  al- 
ready been  given  in  the  article  Abbostation. 
As  now  prepared  they  consist  of  a  bsff  of  glob- 
ular form,  made  of  thin  silk  varnished  with 
some  elastic  gum ;  a  network  of  strong  cords 
furrounds  this^  to  which  is  suspended  the  oar 


for  passengers.  The  parachute  sometimes  car- 
ried up  with  the  car  is  an  umbrella-like  appa- 
ratus, in  which  a  person  may  be  seated  or  sus- 
pended. By  detaching  it  from  the  balloon, 
one  may  descend  in  it  to  the  ground,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  wide  cover  holding  the  air,  and 
causing  it  to  sink  with  moderate  velocity.  In 
the  top  of  the  globe  is  a  valve,  controlled  by  a 
string  reaching  to  the  car,  and  intended  to  be 
opened  to  admit  the  escape  of  the  gas,  when  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  this  ex- 
pands as  the  outside  pressure  is  reduced.  But 
for  this  precaution  the  balloon,  if  filled  at  the 
surface,  would  surely  burst  by  reason  of  the  ten* 
dency  of  gaseous  bodies  to  expand,  as  the  pres- 
sure upon  them  diminishes,  as  has  been  ezpluned 
in  the  article  Athosphebb.  Li  order  to  econo- 
mize the  gas,  it  is  usual  to  only  half  fill  the  bal- 
loon on  starting,  it  then  becomes  fully  distended 
when  the  pressure  without,  instead  of  being  14.6 
pounds  on  the  square  inch  is  reduced  to  7.3 
pounds,  which  takes  place  at  the  height  of  about 
8 1  miles.  But  even  if  the  elasticity  of  the  gas 
could  be  restrained,  the  balloon  would  not  have 
the  same  buoyancy  as  if  distended  to  its  iuU 
dimensions  with  a  less  amount  of  the  gas,  but 
more  rarefied.  As  hydrogen  gas  is  expenave  to 
prepare  in  large  quantities,  the  common  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  used  for  illumination  is  substi- 
tuted for  it.  A  cubic  foot  of  tliis  wdghs  about 
3^  of  a  pound ;  a  balloon  of  60  feet  diameter  con- 
taining 118,100  cubic  feet,  holds  8,534  pounds 
of  this  gas,  or  if  only  half  fiUed,  1,767  pounds. 
Oommon  air  weighing  .07529  pound  to  the  cubic 
foot,  theballoon,haLf  filled,  wouldhold  of  it  4,257 
pounds.  The  difference,  2,490  pounds,  is  the 
weight  required  to  give  the  balloon  the  same 
gravity  as  the  air  it  displaoes.  With  any  less 
weight  it  would  ascend ;  and  the  more  this  is  re- 
duced the  higher  would  the  b^oon  mount,  to 
find  the  rarity  of  the  air  corresponding  to  its 
own  gravity.  This  point  is  the  limit,  beyond 
which  balloons  can  never  reach.  If^  instead  of 
coal  gas,  hydrogen  gas  of  the  ordinary  quality 
made  for  this  purpose,  weighing  }  as  much  as 
air,  be  used,  the  balloon  would  lift  about  3,500 
pounds. 

BALLOT  (Gr.  /3aXX«»,  to  throw).  The  name 
was  originally  taken  from  the  use  of  balls  oast  into 
a  box  as  a  mode  of  deciding  any  thing,  now  more 
usually  applied  to  suffrage  by  writing  in  dis- 
tinction from  voting  vioaeoee,  or  by  holding  up 
the  hand,  or  other  visible  demonstrataon. — ^In 
Athens  it  was  the  common  mode  of  Toting  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  in  the  courts, 
at  first  by  casting  pebbles  (V^^)  into  boxes 
(icadoi) ;  hence  the  term  if^<^fio,  law.  After- 
ward, be  IS  (iOMifUM)  were  used ;  hence  the  pro- 
verbial expression,  KvafjMiTpiay€£  (bean-eaters), 
to  designate  corrupt  Judges. — If  the  question 
was  upon  the  adoption  of  a  law,  the  mode  of  de- 
cision was  by  the  deposit  of  white  or  black 
stones,  or  beans,  in  boxes,  the  white  being  an 
affirmative,  the  black,  rejection.  In  the  oourts 
the  same  course  was  pursued.  If  it  was  a  crim- 
inal proceeding,  the  white  stone  or  bean  was  for 
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acquittal,  the  bkok  for  condemnation ;  and  in 
civil  cases  one  designated  the  prosecutor,  the 
other  the  defendant. — ^It  does  not  appear  that 
this  mode  of  voting  was  used  for  the  sake  of 
secrecy.  The  assemblies  and  courts  were  held 
in  the  daytime  in  pnblio  places,  and  the  voters 
vrere  separated  from  the  popular  audience  only 
by  a  cordon  of  ropes.  When,  therefore,  the 
voters  went  up  to  the  boxes  and  deposited  their 
ballots,  it  was  known  how  they  voted.  Secrecy 
might  have  been  designed  in  the  court  of  the 
^eopagns,  which  made  its  decisions  at  night, 
ind  withoot  the  presence  of  an  audience,  but  in 
^he  other  courts  and  popular  assemblies  thebal- 
ot  was,  doubtless,  a  mere  matter  of  conveni- 
mce. — Ostracism,  which  was  a  vote  of  the 
)eople  for  the  expulsion  of  a  citizen  for  the 
;erm  of  10  years,  was  done  in  a  similar  way, 
riz.,  by  writing  the  name  of  the  obnoxious 
>arty  on  a  shell. — ^It  appears  that  the  assembly 
)f  the  people  at  Athens  in  a  legislative  capar 
»ty  passed  or  rejected  a  law  precisely  as  it  was 
>roposed,  without  amendment. — ^At  Rome  the 
isage  was,  for  a  considerable  period  before  the 
subversion  of  the  republic,  to  vote  by  tablets  in- 
cribed  with  letters  expressing  assent  or  dissent 
o  a  proposed  measure,  and  the  result  was 
ometimes  dififerent  from  what  might  have  been 
xpected  from  popular  opinion  as  openly  ex- 
pressed. Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  being  all  that 
emained  of  former  liberty ;  that  notwithstand- 
Qg  the  laws  had  been  prostrated,  yet  that 
ometimes  they  would  reapp^  in^  the  silent 
uffrages  of  the  people  (Judioiu  tacitis  aut  oc^ 
ultis  de  Jumore  mffragii»\  Oic.  Off.  lib.  ii.  87. 
i^liny  objected  to  the  ballot  (tadtia  tuffragiv^ 
IS  affording  a  screen  to  corruption,  b.  iii.,  let. 
rO. — The  common  mode  of  votmg  in  the  United 
states  by  ballot  is  much  superior  in  conveni- 
nce  to  the  English  fiiva  wee  mode,  but  has  not 
0  much  importance  in  respect  to  purity  of  elec- 
ions  as  has  by  its  advocates  been  attributed  to 
b.  Gormption  will  exist,  whatever  mode  of 
otmg  may  be  prescribed,  if  there  is  want  of 
Qtegrity  in  the  people.  Perhaps  the  open  vote  is 
0  some  extent  a  check  upon  private  bargaining, 
et  in  our  popular  elections,  whatever  may  be 
he  moral  disadvantage  of  voting  by  ballot^  the 
acility  and  ease  with  which  the  election  can 
«  despatched  by  this  mode  must  insure  its  per- 
►etuity  in  this  country. 
BALLOIJ,HoBi&A,aleadingminister  of  the  IJni- 
ersalist  denomination  in  this  country,  bom  at 
iichmond,  N.  H.,  April  80, 1771,  died  in  Boston, 
une  7, 1852.  He  was  of  French  descent  and  be- 
onged  to  a  family  of  ministers.  His  fether  was  a 
baptist  clergyman.  Three  of  his  brothers  were 
iso  preachers,  and  one  of  them,  Benjamin,  was 
he  father  of  8  sons,  all  preachers  likewise. 
>avid,  another  of  the  8,  was  also  the  father  of  a 
»reacher,  while  a  fourth  brother^  not  himself  a 
preacher,  furnished  one  from  his  family  in  the 
leraon  of  a  grandson.  Hosea  Ballon  was 
Tought  up  in  the  fiiith  of  the  Baptist  church, 
rhich  he  joined  in  early  life  (1789),  under  the 
astorate  of  his  father,  Rev.  Maturin  Ballon,  in 


his  native  town.  His  advantages  for  education 
were  smalL  He  never  attended  a  school  until 
he  was  20  years  old,  and  for  this  importunity  he 
seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  an  accidental 
injury  which  well-nigh  cost  him  his  life.  His 
stationery  in  learning  to  write  was  supplied  by 
pieces  of  birch  bark  and  charcoal.  He  was  of 
a  naturally  inquiring  mind,  and  early  began  to 
investigate  the  religious  sentiments  he  had  es- 
poused. He  soon  found  occasion  to  change 
them  for  a  faith  then  scarcely  known  in  this 
country,  and  having,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  no 
organized  congregations.  Mr.  Ballou  at  first 
embraced  a  doctrine  which  may  more  properly 
be  designated  as  Restorationism  than  IJniversid^- 
ism.  Later  in  life  he  became  Unitarian  in  faith, 
and  embraced  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
state  of  punishment  after  death.  He  began  to 
preach  at  the  age  of  21,  and  during  the  early- 
years  of  his  ministry  supplied  his  temporal 
wants  by  teaching  a  school.  In  1794  he  be- 
came the  settled  preacher  of  a  congregation  in 
Dana,  Mass.,  where  belabored  until  1802,  when 
he  removed  to  Barnard,  Yt.  There,  in  1804^ 
he  began  his  career  as  a  theological  writer  in 
the  publication  of  a  volume  entitled  "  Notes  on 
the  rarables,"  which  was  soon  followed  by  '' A 
Treatise  on  the  Atonement."  In  1807  he  re- 
moved from  Barnard  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  he  published  a  work  entitled  ^^Oandid 
Review.''  He  removed  in  1816  to  Salem,  Mass., 
where  he  labored  only  2  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Boston  (1817),  in  which  place  he 
continued  to  reside  untU  his  death,  whidi 
occurred  after  a  life  of  81  years,  60  of  which 
had  been  spent  in  the  active  service  of  the 
ministry,  a  service  which  led  him,  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  into  all  parts  of  the  union. 
His  literary  labors  were  great;  for,  although  he 
never  wrote  his  sermons^  yet  he  engaged  as 
early  as  1819  in  the  effort  to  build  a  literature 
for  the  people  of  his  choice,  and,  we  might  al- 
most say,  of  his  creation.  In  that  year  the 
pubtication  of  the  *^  Universalist  Magazine"  waa 
commenced  by  Mr.  Ballou,  a  periodical  whldi 
has  continued  to  be  issued  ever  since,  though 
under  a  modified  fonn  and  name.  In  1831,  in 
connection  with  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  2d,  he  com- 
menced also  the  publication  of  the  ^*  Universal- 
ist Expositor."  About  tiie  same  time  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  **  Lecture  Sermons,"  and  a 
few  years  later  (1884),  "An  Examination  of 
the  Doctrine   of  Future  Retribution."     His 

Siblished  works  would  make  100  12mo  vols, 
e  united  more  i)erBons  in  marriage  than  any 
other  minister  in  the  country,  and  preached 
over  10,000  sermons.  Biographies  of  Mr.  Bal- 
lou have  been  published  by  his  son,  M.  M.  Bal« 
lou,  and  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore. 

BALLSTON  SPA,  a  post  village,  the  capital 
of  Saratoga  county.  New  York,  situated  m  a 
valley  on  a  branch  of  the  Eayaderosseras  creek, 
7  miles  S.  W.  of  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs ; 
pop.  in  1866,  2,286.  Its  mineral  springs  were 
formerly  celebrated  and  extensively  frequented 
by  invalids,  but  within  a  few  years  have  de* 
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eliiied  in  popniar  estioaafcioiL  The  Sans  Sood 
hotel,  built  for  the  accommodatioQ  of  summer 
YintorSy  is  160  feet  long,  and  has  2  wings  ex- 
tending baok  153  feet.  There  is  a  ooortrhoosey 
bank,  1  or  2  newspapers,  and  Beveral  churohes. 
The  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  B.  B.  passes 
throagh  the  place. 

BAXLYBUNNION,  a  place  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing,  in  Manster,  oonnty  of  Kerry,  Ire- 
land. Some  remarkable  sea-caves  are  near  by, 
one  of  them  having  a  roof  between  70  and  80 
feet  hiffh. 

B  ALL YO ASTLE,  a  seaport  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Antrim,  Ireknd,  5  miles  S.  W.  oi  Fairhead, 
in  a  bay  opposite  Bathlin  island.  It  has  a 
population  of  1,897.  Although  $750,000  were 
expended  in  the  construction  of  a  pier,  the  har- 
bor has  since  become  ohoked  up  with  sand. 

BALLYMENA,  a  market  town  in  Ireland, 
Ulster,  county  of  Antrim,  on  the  river  Braid, 
25  miles  K  W.  of  Carrickfergus.  It  has  a  cot- 
ton-spinning mill,  a  distillery,  numerous  bleach- 
ing groun£,  a  churdi,  chapels,  large  publio 
schools,  several  branch  banks,  and  a  population 
of  5,549. 

BALLYTOBE,  a  little  town  in  the  county  of 
Lemster,  Ireland,  11  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Kinsale, 
where  Edmund  Burke  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
amyrU  (the  haXiamodendron  Oileadense  of  De 
CandoUe).  Its  leaves  yield,  when  bruised,  a 
strong  aromatic  scent.  From  this  plant  is 
obtained  the  balm  of  Gilead  of  the  shops,  the 
balsam  of  Mecca  or  of  Syria.  This  has  a  yel- 
lowish or  greenish  color,  a  warm  and  somewhat 
bitter  aromatic  taste^  and  a  fragrant  smell.  It 
is  valued  as  an  odoriferous  ointment  or  cosmetic 
by  the  Turks,  who  possess  the  country  in  which 
it  is  produced,  and,  from  its  scarcity  and  value, 
often  adulterate  it  for  the  market. — ^The  amyris 
is  a  low  tree  or  shrub,  growing  in  several  parts 
of  Abyssinia  and  Syria.  It  has  spreading^ 
crooked  branches,  small  bright  green  leaves, 
growing  in  threes,  small  white  flowers,  on  sep- 
arate footstalks.  The  petals  are  4  in  number, 
and  the  fruit  is  a  small  egg-sh^)ed  berry,  con- 
taining a  smooth  nut — ^To  obtain  the  Juice  the 
bark  of  the  tree  is  cut  with  an  axe  at  the  time 
when  its  sap  is  in  its  strongest  period  of  circu- 
lation. As  the  Juices  ooze  through  the  wound 
they  are  received  into  small  earthen  bottles, 
every  day^s  produce  being  poured  into  larger 
bottles  and  corked.  When  fresh,  the  smell  of 
the  balsam  is  exquisitely  fragrant,  but  if  left 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  or  in  a  bottle  un- 
corked, it  loses  this  quality. — ^The  quantity  of 
balsam  yielded  by  1  tree  is  said  never  to  exceed 
60  drops  in  a  day.  It  is,  therefore,  very  scarce, 
and  can  with  difficulty  be  procured  in  a  pure 
and  unadulterated  state,  even  at  Constantinople. 
Its  stimulating  properties  upon  the  skin  are 
such  that  the  fooe  of  a  person  unaccustomed  to 
use  it  becomes  red  and  swollen  after  its  applica- 
tion, and  continues  so  for  Beveral  day&  The 
Turks  use  it  as  a  cosmetic,  and  also  take  it  in- 


ternally, in  minute  doses,  in  water,  to  stimulate 
the  stomach  and  excite  the  passiona  It  seeias 
to  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  andeat 
inhabitants  of  Syria,  as  well  as  by  the  modeni 
Turks  and  Arabs.  Josephus  states  thai  tha 
balm  of  Gilead  was  one  of  the  trees  given  by 
the  queen  of  Sheba  to  King  Solomon.    See  As- 

PBN. 

B  ALME,  a  village  of  Piedmont  on  <me  of  the 
head  streams  of  the  Stura.  It  is  named  from  a 
memorable  grotto  containing  a  chapeL 

BALME,  Col  de,  an  Alpine  pass,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Savoy  and  tiie  Yalais,  7,218 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  It  is  mndi  vis- 
ited, and  has  a  place  in  which  trav^ers  msj 
take  refuge. 

BALMKS,  Jadcb  Lttoio,  a  Spamah  C^ithdk 

Sriest,  eminent  as  a  philosophical  writer  and  pnb- 
cist  He  was  bom  at  Yich,  in  Catalonia,  of  poor 
and  worthy  parents^  Aug.  28, 1810,  died  tiiefe 
July  9, 1848.  He  developed  a  preoocioos  tskat 
and  taste  for  stody  in  his  childhood,  liAving  com- 
menced Latin  at  7  years  of  age,  rhetoric  at  IQ, 
philosophy  at  Id,  and  theology  at  15.  In  his 
sixteenth  year  he  entered  the  university  of 
Cervera,  where  he  remained  4  years,  devotmg 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  ^ 
Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  Bellarmin,  Suarez,  aad  G^^aiL 
After  this  he  endeavored  to  enlarse  the  caide 
of  his  knowledge  as  much  as  possible,  by  stadj- 
ing  general  literature,  history,  poetry,  mathe- 
matics, politics,  and  law,  and  reading  the  best 
works  of  standard  authors.  At  the  age  of  23 
he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  tor  a  tiaie 
professor  at  Cervera.  In  the  year  1840  U 
commenced  his  career  as  a  writer.  His  priad- 
pal  works  oonost  of  several  able  treatises  oa 
philosophy,  essays  and  articles  on  the  rellgioas 
and  political  condition  of  Spain,  and  a  treataBS 
on  the  comparative  effects  of  Protesta&osia 
and  Catholicitv  upon  civilization,  in  refdj  W 
Gnizot.  The  iast^oamed  work  is  his  masbst- 
piece,  Balmes  was  animated  with  the  mo^ 
ardent  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  true  j^uUb- 
thropy.  He  re^stea  the  movements  of  titf 
revolutionary  party  in  Spain,  but  he  sympa- 
thized with  fi^  and  liberal  institutions.  H« 
was  rather  desponding  in  his  antidpations  le- 
meeting  the  future  of  Spain  and  £un^>e,  ks 
the  course  taken  by  Pius  IX.  reanimsted  btf 
drooping  courage  and  filled  him  with  fresh  ea- 
thumasm.  In  his  view,  the  great  hope  of  tisa 
future  lay  in  the  union  between  Catholkar 
and  the  great  principle  of  political  liberty  sad 
modem  civilization.  This  distinguished  ora*- 
ment  of  the  church  of  Spain,  after  a  d^at 
career  of  8  years,  died  at  Vich,  in  the  S^ 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  there  with  ^ 
the  honors  which  the  civil  and  eodesia^x^ 
authorities  could  bestow  upon  him.  His  I^kt 
iJlfukfurkdamenJbai  has  been  translated  into  £s^ 
ush  by  Henry  F.  Brownson  (2  toI&,  St^ 
York,  1867). 

BALMOBAL,  a  picturesque  locality  in  ^ 
highlands  of  Aberdeenshire^  reooitly  ayeeted 
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for  a  sammer  residence  of  the  qneen  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  situated  60  miles  from  Aberdeen, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dee,  and  close  hj  the 
mountains  of  Lochnagar  and  Ben  MaoduL  A 
oommodious  royal  edifice  has  been  erected  in 
place  of  the  ancient  castle. 

BALNAVES,  Hknet,  a  Scotch  Protestant, 
bom  at  Kirkcaldy,  in  life,  in  1520,  during  the 
reign  of  James  Y. ;  died  in  Edinburgh,  in  1579. 
He  studied  at  St.  Andrews,  and  afterward,  in  a 
free  school  at  Ck)logne,  his  religious  opinions 
were  changed  from  the  Catholic  to  the  Protes- 
tant belief.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in 
1542  his  open  profession  of  the  Protestant  faith 
caused  his  dismissal  from  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  conferred  on  him  by  Gov.  Arran.  He 
now  joined  the  English  against  tiie  governor, 
and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Black- 
ness castle  until  1544.  He  has  also  been  ac- 
cused of  connection  with  the  conspiracy  which 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and 
was  declared  a  traitor  and  excommunicated^ 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  in  company  with  John 
Knox  and  others  was  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Rouen,  in  France,  where  he  wroti  a  work  en- 
titled '*  Confession  of  Faith,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1584.  Balnaves  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1659,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  sent  to  tiie  duke 
of  Norfolk. 

BALOUFEAU,  or  Balouffetsatt,  Jacques, 
a  French  ehetalier  d^industrie,  bom  at  St. 
Jean-d*Ange1y  about  the  end  of  the  l^th  cen- 
tury, died  in  1628.  He  married  and  intrigued 
with  scores  of  women  in  different  cities  and 
nations.  Sometimes  he  was  the  Baron  de  St 
Angel,  at  others  the  Baron  de  Salute  Foy.  Not 
content  with  his  triumphs  over  the  credulity  of 
weak  women's  heads  and  hearts,  he  determmed 
to  hoax  the  cabinets  of  France  and  England. 
By  discovering  a  sham  conspiracy  to  the  French 
counsel  of  state  he  obtained  200  crowns ;  the 
English  government  was  stiU  more  credulous ; 
for  a  similar  revelation  they  gave  Baloufeau 
£2,000  sterling.  He  was  afterward  arrested, 
put  to  torture,  and  hanged  in  France. 

BALQUHmDER,  a  parish  and  village  in 
Fifeshire,  Scotland,  84  miles  W.  of  Perth.  The 
parish  is  about  20  miles  long  by  10  wide,  and 
-within  its  limits  Bob  Roy  performed  many  of 
his  deeds  of  daring.  His  remains  now  repose 
in  the  village  churchyard. 

BAISALL,  or  Tsicplb  Baisall,  a  chapeby 
in  Hampton-in-^den,  Warwickshire,  England, 
with  a  population  of  1 1 60.  The  remains  of  the 
chapel  of  Balsidl,  erected  in  the  12th  century, 
are  still  here. 

BALSAMINA,  in  botany,  1  of  the  2  genera 
which  compose  the  order  of  the  haUamiruieea, 
It  has  10  species,  which  are  natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  but  some  of  which  have  long 
been  known  as  favorite  ornaments  of  European 
gardens.  The  generic  characteristics  of  the 
oaUamina  are  a  succulent  stem  filled  with  a 
watery  juice,  nmple  leaves  growing  without 


stipules,  irregular  flowers  with  one  of  the  petals 
spurred,  5  stamens,  distinct  stigmas,  and  a  cap- 
sule with  5  valves,  and  remarkable  for  the 
elastic  force  with  which  it  bursts  and  expels  the 
seeds.  The  B,  hortensis,  or  garden  balsam,  a  beau- 
tifal  and  popular  annual,  with  finely  variegated 
white,  pink,  red,  purple,  and  lilac  flowers,  is  the 
best  known  member  of  this  genus.  This  loves 
a  moist  rich  soil,  and  is  raised  best  from  the 
seed  in  a  moderate  hot-bed.  The  juice  of  some 
of  the  species  of  balsamina,  mixed  with  alum,  is 
used  by  the  Japanese  to  dye  their  finger  nails  red. 

BALSAMINA,  Camilla,  an  Italian  singer 
born  at  Milan,  about  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, died  August  9,  1810.  Gifted  by  nature 
with  a  beautiful  contralto,  and  by  industry  with 
a  flexible  vocalization,  she  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm wherever  she  went  In  1807,  she  was 
prima  donna  at  the  court  of  Prince  Eugene, 
viceroy  of  Italy.  Called  to  Paris  for  the  oc- 
casion of  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Maria 
Louisa,  she  was  caught  in  a  terrible  storm  on 
Mont  Cenis.  Her  sufferings  on  this  occasion 
threw  her  into  a  rapid  consumption,  and  she 
returned  to  Milan  only  to  die. 

B AISAMO,  Paolo,  an  Italian  priest  and  agri- 
cultural writer,  born  at  Termini,  in  Sicily,  MaSch 
7, 1763,  died  at  Palermo,  in  1818.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  at  the  university  of  Paler- 
mo, and  subsequentiy  was  sent  by  the  Ne24>oli« 
tan  government  on  a  mission  to  Lombardy, 
France,  and  England.  In  England  he  became 
acquainted  with  Arthur  Toung,  and  subse- 
<}uentiy  translated  some  of  his  essays  into  Ita- 
lian. On  his  return  to  Naples,  he  exerted  much 
influence  upon  the  financial^  concerns  of  the 
two  Sicilies  by  his  suggestions  of  reforms  which 
were  adopted  by  the  king,  who  made  him  libra- 
rian of  the  royal  library.  Balsamo^s  labors  and 
writings  gave  a  powernd  impulse  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

BALSAMS.  Bv  the  French  chemists  this 
word  is  applied  only  to  those  resinous  vegetable 
juices  which  contain  benzoic  acid ;  and  of  these 
there  are  but  six,  namely,  the  balsam  of  Peru, 
the  balsam  of  Tolu,  dragon's  blood,  benzoin, 
Btorax,  and  liauid  amber.  But  by  the  Germans 
and  English  the  term  is  not  thus  limited  in  its 
signiflcation,  being  applied  to  eUl  resins  obtained 
from  trees  and  shrubs,  as  also  to  some  pharma- 
ceutical preparations,  dividing  them  into  two 
classes— one  containing  benzoic  acid,  and  the 
other  not.  The  former  dass,  consisting  of  the 
6  named,  are  aromatic,  resinous  substances,  com- 
posed of  resin,  benzoic  acid,  and  a  volatile  oil, 
the  last,  according  to  the  quantity  present,  tend* 
ing  to  give  liquidity  to  the  substance.  They 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  water  being  adde^ 
resin  is  precipitated,  making  the  fluid  milky. 
In  ether  they  are  only  partially  soluble,  and  not 
at  all  in  water.  The  peculiar  smell  of  the  bal- 
sam is  lost  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Their  taste 
is  described  as  hot  and  acrid.  The  plants  which 
furnish  them  belong  to  the  orders  ttyracea^  le- 
guminoM,  and  habamaeem.  The  second  class  of 
balsams  are  the  semi-liquid  and  resinoaa  juices 
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oomposed  odIj  of  resin  and  a  volatile  oil,  and 
obtmned  mostlj  from  plants  of  the  orders  conif- 
era^  terMnthacec^  and  kgumirwMB.  The  tur- 
pentines, and  Canada,  copaiba,  and  Mecca  bal- 
sams, belong  to  this  class.  They  do  not  differ 
essentially  in  their  properties  from  the  other 
balsams.  The  use  of  balsams  is  principally  in 
medicine,  bat  they  also  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  varnishes,  and  are  employed  for  some 
other  purposes,  which  wUl  be  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  each  one.  Benzoin  and  turpen- 
tine will  be  treated  of  under  their  own  titles. — 
A  full  history  and  description  of  the  balsam*  of 
Peru,  by  Dr.  Pereira,  may  be  found  in  the 
"Pharmaceutical  Journal'^  (Euglish);  and  an 
able  paper,  made  up  from  this,  is  published  by 
Dr.  Muspratt  in  his  recent  work  on  chembtry, 
with  which  will  be  found  drawings  and  botani- 
cal descriptions  of  the  plants  producing  the  bal- 
sam. So  much  error  and  uncertainty  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  accounts  of  this  substance,  that 
very  elaborate  investigations  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Pereira  and  others  to  define  its  true  charac- 
ter, and  that  of  the  plants  producing  it.  There 
appear  to  be  2  balsams  of  Peru,  one  called  the 
white  balsam,  and  the  other  the  black,  which  is 
the  real  balsam  of  Peru  of  commerce.  Both 
are  obtained*  from  the  tnyrospermum  pubescem 
of  De  Oandolle,  the  one  from  the  fruit  by 
pressure,  and  the  other  by  incision  from  the 
stem ;  and  both  are  procured  exclusively  "  from 
the  so-caUed  Balsam  Coast  in  Central  America," 
the  Pacific  coast  of  San  Salvador,  between  13^ 
and  14°  K  lat.  Sonsonate  appears  to  be  the 
most  important  district  for  the  production  of 
the  balsam ;  and  the  tree  which  there  yields  it 
is  possibly  a  different  species  from  the  myro- 
tpermum  pubescens^  and  has  been  temporarily 
called  by  Dr.  Pereira  the  mvrotpermum  of  Son- 
sonate. Black  balsam  exudes  from  incisions  in 
the  trunk  of  this  tree,  and  is  said  to  be  an 
admirable  remedy  for  effecting  the  speedy  cure 
of  wounds.  Spirit  of  balsam  is  made  from  the 
flowers,  oil  of  balsam,  an  ezcelient  anodyne, 
from  the  seeds  and  nuts,  and  white  balsam  from 
the  capsules.  The  tincture  or  essence  of  balsam 
called  halsamito^  is  extracted  from  these.  The 
methods  practised  by  the  Indians  of  preparing 
the  white  and  block  balsams  are  very  differently 
described  by  different  authorities,  and  these  de- 
scriptions are  given  in  the  paper  referred  to. 
The  black  balsam  is  a  sirup  of  the  consistency 
of  honey,  of  a  deep  red  brown  color,  translu- 
cent, of  a  strong  smell,  and  intolerably  acrid 
bitter  taste.  Owing  to  its  high  price  it  is 
found  profitable  to  adulterate  it,  and  this  is  done 
with  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  copaiba. 
It  is  conveniently  tested  by  mixing  a  few  drops 
of  it  with  twice  as  many  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  adding  water — ^if  pure  a 
little  resin  is  obtained.  Copaiba  may  be  detect- 
ed by  the  smell.  One  thousand  pints  of  good 
balsam  should,  by  the  benzoic  add  it  contains, 
saturate  75  ports  of  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  composition  of  the  balsam  according 
to  Stolze,  is  as  follows : 


pwoaL 

Brown,  ilklitly  solable,  resin 140 

Brown  resin Sft-TO 

Oil— olnnjuneln 69.00 

Benzoic  and  clnnamic  adds €l40 

Extract a«8 

LoM  and  moistare OlM 

loaoo 

This  balsam  is  used  in  perfumery,  in  the  mimi- 
factnre  of  sealing-wax,  lozenges,  tinctures,  po- 
matums, and  when  vanilla  is  expensive,  it  is  ised 
as  a  substitute  for  this  in  liqueurs,  chocolate,  &c 
— ^Balsam  of  Tolu  is  obtidned  in  Kew  Graiuda, 
South  America,  in  the  region  of  Tola  and  Ter- 
baco,  a  few  miles  south  of  Carthagena,  andal» 
along  the  Magdalena  river.  The  tree  wlM 
produces  it  is  the  myrospermum  tohiifmtsL 
The  balsam  differs  very  little  from  that  of  Pen, 
only  it  becomes  resinified  more  easily.  Tbdr 
chemical  composition  is  the  same,  ^hen  fresh 
it  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  soft  like  turpeo- 
tine,  but  gradually  becomes  harder.  It  has  sa 
agreeable  odor  like  the  benzoin,  and  a  sweetish 
t^te.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  resin,  wiiidb 
may  be  detected  by  the  fumes  of  solphurois 
acia,  which  are  set  free,  when  snlphmic  add  is 
poured  upon  it,  and  the  mixture  heated.  If  no 
resin  is  pr^^ent,  the  odor  of  benzoic  and  cinnft- 
mic  acid  is  perceived. — ^Dragon^s  blood  is  tls 
product  of  an  East  India  tree,  caDed  the  eah^ 
mus  dracOy  and  is  also  obtained  in  Africa  azsd 
South  America  from  a  number  of  other  trees. 
It  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  drops  and  snal 
balls  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  is  also  put  up  ia 
sticks,  and  irregular  shaped  cakes.  Ite  use  is 
for  coloring  varnishes,  staining  marble,  pr^r* 
ing  gold  lacquer,  and  tooth  powders  and  was^ 
It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  astn&- 
gent,  but  is  now  regarded  as  inert. — Storax  is 
rarely  met  with  unadulterated  with  foreign  wMt- 
ters ;  and  the  various  mixtures  sold  by  i}as  nazse 
have  caused  uncertainty  as  to  its  real  charaetec. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  liquid  amber,  b:itii 
distinguished  from  it  by  its  peculiar  vanilla-iiki 
odor,  which,  as  well  as  the  styrax  family  d 
plants,  from  which  it  is  procured,  coimeii  i: 
more  closely  with  benzoin.  The  species  of  tite 
tree  is  the  officinalis  ;  it  grows  in  Asiatk  Ti^ 
key,  and  the  shipments  of  this  balsam  are  froa 
Trieste.  It  is  of  liquid  consistency,  and  of  grsy, 
brown,  or  black  color,  aooording  to  its  portcj. 
Its  uses  are  in  medidne,  as  an  expectorant,  a^ 
as  an  ingredient  in  ointment. — Liquid  am^ 
is  the  resinous  product  of  the  common  svea 
sum  tree  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  osh. 
however,  in  the  warm  latitudes  of  Mexico  a^ 
Louisiana,  that  this  tree  yields  its  baisna. 
This  is  of  a  thin  consistence,  yellowish  color, 
agreeable  smell,  and  acrid  taste.  It  becocsas 
thicker,  of  darker  color,  and  contains  a  laiger 
proportion  of  benzoic  acid,  as  it  increases  a 
age.  It  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
storax,  but  is  more  highly  esteemed  and  betiH 
known  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. — ^T^ 
Chinese  lac,  or  varnish,  is  described  by  l>r.  Trc 
as  a  balsam  of  the  benzoic  acid  class,  and  de- 
rived from  the  bark  of  the  augia  nn 
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?lie  Canada  balsam  is  the  gnm  thatezadea  from 
he  balsam  ^,  abim  haJsomea^  of  the  northern 
tates.  It  is  collected  b  v  breaking  the  vescioles 
rMch  form  on  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  re- 
eiving  their  contents  in  a  bottle.  Its  color  is 
rhitisb,  slightly  yellow,  and  its  odor  like  that 
f  the  turpentines.  Its  analysis  is  thus  given 
y  Bonastre: 

peroent 

EBScntUdoIL l&S 

Besln,  soluble  In  aleohol 40.0 

Besln,  BOlnblo  with  diffloulty 88.4 

Elafltio  resin 40 

Sitter  eztnotion  and  salts 4.0 

100.0 

lie  copaiba  balsam  is  obtained  from  the  eopai- 
tra  offieinalu^  a  tree  of  Brazil  and  Cayenne. 
t  is  of  yellowish  color,  semi-liquid  consistency, 
bitter  sharp  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  suffocat- 
3g  smell.  It  will  oissolTe  one-fourth  its  weight 
f  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  continue  trans- 
icent.  With  alkalies  it  gives  crystalline  com- 
onnds.  It  contains  an  oU  that  dissolves  caout- 
houo.  Its  composition,  according  to  Durand, 
i: 

percent 

ToUtlleoU. 88.00 

Copaiba  add 02.79 

Brown  soft  resin 1.66 

Waterandloss 7M 

100.00 

ts  use  is  principally  in  medicine,  and  also  for 
queura,  and  for  nuJung  paper  transparent.  It 
t  often  largely  adulterated  with  castor  oil,  and 
rith  turpentine. — ^Meoca  balsam,  called  also 
pobalsam,  is  the  product  of  the  halaamoder^ 
Ton  Gileadense  of  tiie  East  Its  properties 
re  similar  to  those  of  balsam  of  copaiba  and 
quid  turpentines.    See  Bauc  of  Gilead. 

BALSTHAL,  a  beautiful  valley,  16  miles 
)ng,  on  the  DOnnenn  canton  Soleure,  Switzer^ 
ind;  pop.  8,500.  The  hamlet  of  Balsthal 
<^.  1,000,  is  the  principal  place.  The  pass  and 
iUage  of  Elus  (pop.  800),  with  forsea,  and 
ron  founderies,  and  the  casties  of  Falkenstein 
nd  Blauenstein,  are  at  one  end  of  the  valley. 

BALTA,  a  town  of  Bussian  Poland,  on  the 
[edema,  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Bug,  in 
lie  government  of  Podolia,  182  miles  £.  S.  £. 
f  Eamieniec,  pop.  7,500.  It  is  thriving  and 
rell  built.  A  suburb  in  the  province  of  lOier- 
dn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  just 
be  reverse. 

BALTARD,  Louis  Pzbbbb,  a  French  arohi- 
act  and  engraver,  bom  at  Paris,  Julv  9, 1765, 
led  Jan.  22,  1846.  He  studied  landscape 
muting,  but  Peyrey  the  architect  of  the  Odeon, 
irecteu  his  attention  to  architecture,  and  he 
pplied  himsedf  to  the  study  of  this  art  with  so 
lach  success  that  he  was  appointed  architect 
f  the  Pantheon  and  of  the  Paris  prisons.  The 
hapels  of  the  houses  of  detention  of  St.  Lazare 
ndSt.  Pelagic,  were  executed  by  him.  A  re- 
larkable  structure,  whidi  in  1820  he  erected 
pen  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais — a  salt  maga- 
ine,  was  unfortunately  demolished  a  few  years 
fterward*  The  great  hall  of  justice  in  Lyons, 
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founded  in  1884,  was  devised  and  almost  com- 
pleted by  him.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  emi- 
nent genius  he  was  put  on  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic works,  and  on  the  committee  of  buildings 
connected  with  the  civil  service.  In  1818  he 
became  professor  at  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 
He  also  acquired  fame  aa  an  engraver  and  as  the 
author  of  many  superb  works,  descriptive  of 
monuments,  and  illustrated  by  his  own  plates. 
He  was  the  publisher  of  the  ^  Athenaum,''  an 
art  Journal  with  engravings.  He  excelled  at 
the  same  time  in  the  engraving  of  historical 
and  miscellaneous  subjects. 

BALTI,  or  Balts,  the  family  name  of  the  longs 
of  the  Visigoths.  Alaric,  tiie  first  among  the 
barbarians  who  took  and  sacked  Rome,  was  one 
of  them.  This  family  existed  in  Spain  until  the 
year  711.  Next  to  the  Amals,  the  Baits  were 
considered  among  the  Goths  the  most  illustrious 
family.  The  founder  was  a  hero  who  on  ac- 
count of  his  audacity  took  the  name  of  Bait 
or  Baltha,  signifying  audacious. 

BALTIO  SEA,  an  inland  sea,  in  the  N.  W. 
part  of  Europe,  surrounded  and  very  nearly  en- 
closed by  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Germany,  and  Denmark;  and  communicating 
with  the  Oatt^at  and  the  North  sea  by  the 
Sound  and  the  Great  and  Litde  Belt.  It  begins 
at  the  verge  of  Norway,  in  long.  7"*  E.  and  ex- 
tends to  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
in  long.  80^  28'  45"  K  Its  extremes  of  latitude 
are  Wismar,  in  Hecklenburg,  58*^  50'  N.,  and 
Tomea,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  65<^  51'  N.  Its 
greatest  length  between  these  points  is  900 
miles.  Its  width  varies  firom  180  miles — ^between 
Carlscrona  and  Memel — to  75  miles.  Its  area,  in- 
cluding the  gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Riga,  and  Finland, 
is  estimated  at  about  160,000  square  miles. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  Gattegat  and  the  Skager 
Rack,  for  which  a  further  addition  of  18,000  to 
19,000  miles  must  be  made. — The  direction  in 
which  the  Baltic  penetrates  inland  is  extremely 
tortuous.  From  its  straits  it  runs  first  east  to 
Memel,  about  800  miles,  then  north  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Stockholm  59*^  21',  a  further  dis- 
tance of  850  miles.  It  is  to  these  portions  that 
the  term  Baltic  sea  is  in  its  limited  sense  re- 
stricted ;  for  at  this  point  it  separates  into  two 
great  gul&.  Of  these  the  gulf  of  Finland  runs 
nearly  due  east  between  Finland  and  Revel; 
while  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  runs  a  littie  east  of 
north  between  Finland  and  Sweden.  The  gulf 
of  Finland  is  200  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  60  to  70  miles.  That  of  Bothnia  is 
about  400  miles  loo^,  with  120  miles  of  average 
width,  although  at  its  narrowest  part,  at  Quar- 
ken,  opposite  Umea,  it  is  not  above  40  miles 
wide;  another  important  inlet  is  the  gulf  of 
Riga,  or  livonia,  south  of  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, and  stretching  into  the  countries  from 
which  it  derives  one  of  its  names,  80  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  90  from  north 
to  south. — ^The  Baltic  is  extremely  shallow, 
and  ita  navigation  is  in  many  places  exceed- 

^ly  intricate.  Its  entrance  or  sound  is  crowd- 
with  ialanda  and  shoals^  and  aa  the  Baltic 
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itself  has  no  regular  tides,  fhe  varying  oarrenta 
depending  npon  prevailing  winds  and  changing 
temperature,  add  no  little  to  the  difficnlties  of 
the  navigator.  The  western  portions  of  the  sea 
have  a  depth  of  not  more  than  16  fathoms. 
Toward  the  east  it  deepens,  and  midway  be- 
tween Memel  and  Oeland  there  is  found  from 
60  to  100  fathoms  water.  The  golf  of  Finland 
suddenly  shoals  from  60  fiithoms  to  from  4  to  16 
fathoms.  The  gulf  of  Bothnia  has  no  greater 
average  depth,  but  its  navigation  is  less  obstruct- 
ed by  shoids  and  sand-baiScs. — The  basin  of  the 
Baltic  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mountains  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  on  the  north  and  north-west,  all  its 
other  borders  stretch  away  in  vast  plains,  occu- 
pying more  than  half  of  Europe.  Toward  the 
south-east,  the  {dun  is  unbroken  to  the  shores 
of  the  Black  sea,  while  on  the  east  there  are 
no  hills  (except  the  insignificant  elevations  of 
Valdai)  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. Thus  the  vast  basin  has  been  calculated 
to  contain  at  least  900,000  square  miles. — ^This 
great  district  is  exceedingly  well  watered ;  up- 
ward of  240  rivers  empty  their  waters  into  the 
Baltic;  the  lakes  in  its  neighborhood,  and  with 
many  of  which  it  is  connected  by  rivers,  are 
almost  innumerable;  and  altogether  this  sea 
receives  the  drainage  of  nearly  one-fifth  of 
Europe.  The  most  peculiar  part  of  this  basin 
is  in  its  south-west  corner.  Here,  although  tiie 
nearest  mounUuns  are  those  of  the  Hartz,  yet 
the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  not  above  20  or  25 
miles  wide.  The  Elbe,  which  runs  within  50 
mUes  of  the  Baltic,  empties  its  waters  into  the 
Korth  sea;  so  also  the  Eyder,  which  rises  dose 
to  its  ^ores.  These  and  their  tributaries  of 
course  belong  to  another  system.  Yet  so 
flat  is  the  country  that  the  different  waters 
are  continually  uniting,  and  a  canal  8  miles 
in  length  has  served  to  connect  the  Bid- 
tic  with  the  Elbe,  by  Joimnff  the  rivers 
Trave  and  Stricknitz  below  Lttbeck.— The 
Baltic  receives  the  waters  of  the  Motala-Elv, 
the  lakes  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  and  Ifolar;  the 
rivers  Niemen.  Vistula,  Oder,  and  Dtlna,  and 
of  numerous  other  smaller  streams.  The  rivers 
which  flow  firom  the  south  and  south-east  are 
the  longest,  varying  from  880  to  750  miles  in 
length.  The  great  amount  of  mud  and  sand 
carried  down  into  the  sea  by  the  rivers  which 
empty  their  waters  into  it,  baa  considerably 
changed  its  soundings  in  various  parts,  filling 
np  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  generally  raising  the  bed  of  the  entire 
sea,  creating  many  small  islets  and  shoals,  and 
rendering  navigation,  particularly  alone  the 
Danish  shores,  difficult  and  dangerous.  Being 
a  dose  sea,  with  its  entrance  frt>m  the  approach 
of  the  tidal  wave,  the  Baltic  is  not  subject  to 
the  phenomena  of  tides.  There  is,  however, 
observed  at  irregular  periods  a  rise  in  the 
water,  equal  sometimes  to  8|  feet.  This  sin- 
gular phenomenon  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  chiefly  in  autumn  or  winter,  or  at  a 
.time  of  heavy  rain,  or  doriog  lowering  weather, 


even  if  this  be  unattended  with  rain.  Hm 
water  maintains  its  height  for  days,  and  some- 
times weeks,  and  oftfoi  overflows  its  usod 
limits.  Dr.  Shulten,  a  Swede,  in  1804,  by  a 
series  of  dose  observations,  ascertained  satig- 
factorily  that  this  rise  was  occasioned  not  by 
hea^  rains,  winds,  mdting  snow,  or  ice,  to 
all  of  which  it  had  been  ascribed,  but  by  tha 
unequal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  snrfiioe  of  tiiie  aea;  thd 
greatest  height  of  the  water  oorre^onding  to 
the  greatest  depression  of  the  barometncal 
column,  and  the  greatest  variation  of  tb« 
barometer  in  that  region,  2j  inches,  corre- 
sponding to  a  rise  and  fall  of  34  inches  io  tiis 
water.  This  theory  has  dnce  been  adopted  br 
most  of  the  savans  of  Europe.  Owing  to  its 
numerous  tributary  rivers,  and  to  its  correat 
flowing  always  outward,  the  waters  of  t^ 
Baltic  are  much  less  salt  than  those  of  tha 
North  sea  or  the  Atiantic  ocean.  The  relatiTa 
proportions  may  be  stated  as  aboat  xVto  ^f  in 
the  North  sea.  This  fi^hnessj  combined  widi 
their  shallowness  and  confined  situation,  renders 
these  waters  peculiarly  liable  to  oongelatkn. 
The  entire  sea  is  every  year  more  or  leas  ec- 
oumbered  with  ice,  and  its  straits  are  usually 
impassable  from  December  to  ApriL  Seva« 
frosts  made  the  sea  passable  in  its  widest  part^ 
between  Denmark  and  Prussia,  in  the  yean 
1883,  1899,  1428  and  1429.  Later  Charke 
XII.  marched  an  army  across  the  Soimd  td 
the  two  belts  to  attack  Denmark,  and  so  lates 
1809  a  Russian  army  crossed  the  gnlf  of  Bg^ 
nia  on  the  ice.  There  seems  to  be  no  doeU 
that  the  Baltic  is  decreasing.  In  point  of  fK% 
the  innumerable  lakes  which  lie  between  it 
and  the  White  sea,  are  but  the  rraonants  of 
what  was  once  a  continuona  sea.  This  is 
proven  by  the  existence  of  similar  animab  a 
those  lakes,  although  these  are  no  longer  sail 
A  gradual  drainage  is  no  doubt  lessenii^  tibe 
volume  of  all  the  bodies  of  water  still  left  in  Hm 
basin  of  the  Baltic,  and  it  is  to  be  sopposai 
that  in  course  of  time  many  important  diaoss 
will  thus  be  made  in  the  fiue  of  this  vast  \is& 
It  is  in  the  south  that  such  changes  have  bea 
most  remarked  in  modem  times.  L&beek, 
which,  when  originally  built  was  undoobte^ 
a  seaport  town,  is  now  12  miles  from  the  shara 
The  isle  of  BOffen  is  nearly  joined  to  the  Ge^ 
man  shore,  and  annually  extends  its  bosai^ 
while  the  names  of  its  various  parts  g^^v 
plmly  enough  that  not  long  once  that  wL^ 
IS  now  one  large  island  was  a  duster  of  ssaZ 
islets.  These  and  other  circumstances  prQ«9 
sufiScientiy  that  the  shores  of  the  Baltae  sa 

gradually  but  surely  rising.  Olaf  Dalin,  a 
wedish  mathematician,  calculated  this  ri»  at 
one  inch  per  annum,  and  this  is  probably  ^ 
too  high.  The  Baltic  is  extremely  rich  in  ^ 
of  various  kinds,  the  taking  of  which  f«»iss  la 
important  branch  of  industry  with  the  ishahisr 
ants  of  its  borders.  Seals  are  found  in  am- 
siderable  numbers,  and  are  diased  tor  their  di 
andaJdna.   Whales  are  sometimes  seen,  hot  tbs* 
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appearance  is  held  to  be  an  evil  omen.  Along 
the  Prasaiaa  shores  and  those  of  the  isle  of 
ROgen  quantities  of  amber  are  annnallr  col- 
lected. The  conntries  snrronnding  the  Baltic 
are  all  verj  rich  in  nsefol  natural  products,  and 
its  waters  are  therefore  crowded  with  the  ships 
of  all  nations.  The  ancients  were  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  Baltic.  B7  them  it  was 
called  the  Sinus  OodamiSj  gulf  of  the  Goth- 
Dane.  The  origin  of  the  name  Baltic  is  not 
certainly  known,  some  etymologists  deriving  it 
from  the  Danish  belt^  a  girdle ;  some  from  the 
Lithuanian  halta^  white,  in  allusion  to  the  great 
quantity  of  snow  which  annually  falls  in  its 
neighborhood.  Others  have  referred  it  to  the 
Baiti,  described  in  the  previous  article.  The 
name,  however,  is  old,  and  appears  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  descriBed 
ihe  sea  in  the  12th  century.  The  most  common 
name  for  the  sea,  among  the  different  people 
readent  on  its  borders,  is  Ostsee,  Eastern  sea, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Western  sea  or  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  The  most  important  ports  of  the 
Baltic  sea  are  St.  Petersburg,  Dantzig,  Riga, 
Stralsund,  Memel,  Lubeck,  Stockholm,  Copen- 
ha^,  Garlscrona,  and  XOnigsberg. 

BALTIMORE,  a  northern  county  of  Mary- 
land, bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  on  Ches- 
apeake bay,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Patapsco  river,  and  comprising  an  area  of  some 
700  sq.  miles.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  is 
hilly,  and  many  eminences  rise  to  a  height  of 
800  feet  above  tidewater.  The  principal  varie- 
ties of  ro<^  are  granite,  gneis,  hornblende,  lime- 
stone, and  soapstone,  and  aledge  of  primitive  rock 
traverses  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county. 
Copper,  iron,  and  chrome  are  found  in  consia- 
erable  quantities,  and  there  are  beds  of  red  and 
yellow  ochre  and  magnesia.  Much  of  the  land 
is  rocky,  but  the  soil  is  generally  produc- 
tive, and  suitable  for  grain  or  pasturage.  In 
1850  it  yielded  755,224  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
294,187  of  wheat,  280,288  of  oats,  and  21,810 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  22  cotton  ftctoriee, 
4  woollen  Victories,  10  of  agricultxural  imple- 
ments, 26  of  coaches.  111  of  cabinet  ware,  4  of 
nails,  5  of  chemicals,  18  paper  mills,  2  glass* 
works,  10  brass  founderies,  18  iron  founderiesw  46 
flour  and  grist  mills,  8  potteries,  2  powder  mills, 
and  4  iron  furnaces.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
Tested  in  manufactures  was  $9,929,282,  and 
the  value  of  the  articles  produced  was  $24,540,- 
014  per  annum.  There  were  162  churches  in 
the  county,  22  newspaper  offices,  and  10,808 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Three  rail- 
roads terminate  in  this  county,  which  is  the 
most  important  and  populous  in  the  state. 
Capital,  Baltimore;  pop.  in  1850,210,646,  of 
whom  6,718  were  slaves. 

BALTIMORE,  a  city  of  Baltimore  county, 
Md.,  ranks  8d  in  tiie  United  States  for  size 
and  population,  is  situated  in  lat.  89*  17' 
K,  long.  76**  87'  W..  on  an  arm  of  the  Pataps- 
co river,  14  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  and  178  miles  from  the  At- 
lantia    It  is  88  miles  N.  E.  from  Washington; 


97  S.  W.  from  Phikdelphia;  185  S.  W.  from 
New  York;  898  S.  W.  from  Boston;  160  N. 
N.  E.  from  Richmond ;  and  590  N.  N.  E.  from 
Charleston.  The  arm  of  the  Patapsco  on 
which  the  city  is  situated  is  about  8  miles  long, 
varying  in  width  from  |  of  a  mile  to  If  mile, 
having  its  extreme  breadth  opposite  to  the 
easternpart  of  the  city,  a  suburb  called  Can- 
ton. Tnis  inlet  gives  an  easy  access  to  the 
city,  and  a  harbor  sufficiently  capacious  to  con- 
tain 2,000  vessels.  This  harbor  is  divided  into 
an  outer  and  inner  bay;  the  inner  \mj  is 
styled  the  "  basin,"  and,  having  but  12  feet  of 
water,  is  only  navigable  for  small  vessels. 
Great  numbers  of  the  bay  craft  moor  in  this 
basin.  The  outer  bay  consists  of  a  harbor  be- 
tween Fell'spoint  and  Canton  on  the  north  and 
east,  and  Whetstone  point  opposite,  on  the 
sout^,  and  is  capable  of  floating  the  largest 
merchant  ships.  Owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
deposit  for  many  years,  the  harbor  had  recent- 
ly become  shoal  in  numerous  parts,  but  ar- 
rangements have  been  now  made  and  a  con- 
tract established  for  deepening  the  bed  of  the 
outer  basin,  and  an  appropriation  has  also  been 
made  by  Congress  to  render  the  port  available 
even  for  ships  of  the  line  and  war  steamers  of 
the  largest  class.  The  entrance  to  the  port 
is  defended  by  Fort  MoHenry,  situated  on  a 
point  of  land  between  the  harbor  and  the  Pa- 
tapsco. This  was  succeseftilly  defended  against 
the  British  fleet  in  1814.  An  immense  fortifi- 
cation is  now  in  progress  of  construction  on 
Soller'spoint  flats,  about  8  miles  below  the 
city.  The  general  appearance  of  Baltimore  is 
striking  and  picturesque,  and  the  dty  appears 
to  advantage  from  nearly  every  point  of  viewl 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  yet  with  sufficient  di- 
versity to  avoid  tameness,  its  surface  is  undu- 
lating, its  streets  of  good  width,  so  that  the 
most  ample  sewerage  is  obtained,  and  every 
thing  of  offensive  nature  being  easily  carried 
off,  Baltimore,  aided  by  its  fine  climate,  is  one 
of  the  healtiuest  cities  in  the  American  union, 
or,  indeed,  the  world.  An  aspect  of  cheerfrd 
elegance  pervades  the  dty,  which  is  peculiarly 
attractive  to  strangers;  the  larger  mansions 
are  generally  in  ^od  taste,  and  not  bemg 
densdy  crowded  together,  as  in  some  of  the 
more  northern  cities,  but  having  in  many  cases 
handsome  side-yards  attached,  they  give  an  im- 

Sression  of  space  and  comiort  In  smaller 
wellings,  especially  those  for  the  workers  in 
trades,  neatness  and  thrift  are  displayed.  In 
very  rare  cases  are  any  of  the  Baltimore  me- 
chanics  forced  to  live  in  large  buildings,  occn- 
pyiug  1  or  2  rooms  for  themselves,  but  nearly 
everv  respectable  workman  either  owns  his 
comfortable  dwelling,  or  is  able  to  engage  one 
at  a  reasonable  rent.  Long  rows  of  these 
modest  but  pretty  tenements  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  highest  and  best  neighborhoods  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  it;  they 
form  one  of  its  marked  features.  The  light 
and  cheerfrd  appearance  of  the  city  is  greatly 
owing  totheqnalityof  the  brick  used  in  building. 
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The  olay  In  the  vidiiity  la  of  fine  tezfcore  and 
agreeable  oolor,  and  when  taken  from  the  kilns 
is  neither  a  verj  dull  nor  a  glaring  red,  bat 
nleasing  to  the  eye.  The  chief  points  of  view 
from  the  gronnd  elevation  in  the  city,  are 
known  as  Federal  and  Londenslager's  hill&  the 
first  named  standing  on  the  sonth  side  of  the 
inner  basin,  crowned  by  a  signal  station,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
shipptDg,  the  dty  to  the  north  and  west,  as 
weU  as  tJie  river  and  bay.  The  other  hill  lies 
to  the  east  of  Fell's  point,  and  overlooks  the 
principal  docks  and  ship-yards,  the  Oanton 
aabnrb,  and  the  sarronnding  country.  Beside 
the  main  streets,  8  great  avenues  on  the  east, 
north,  and  west,  have  been  surveyed,  and  are 
now  partly  graded,  paved,  and  built  upon. 
These  are  mostly  some  aistance  firom  the 
present  lines  of  building,  but  in  the  coarse  of 
a  few  years  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
Baltimore,  being  at  least  150  feet  wide,  plant- 
ed with  trees,  and  forming  an  elevated  drive 
around  the  city.— It  was  not  until  1729,  that 
the  assembly  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  enti* 
tied  "An  Act  for  erectim^  a  town  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Patapeco  in  Baltimore  county,  ^.,'' 
although  settlements  had  been  made  at  an 
earlier  date,  the  first  of  which  was  by  Charles 
G<»suoh,  a  Quaker,  who,  in  1662,  patented  60 
acres  of  land  on  Whetstone  point,  opposite  to 
the  eastern  section  of  the  present  city.  In  1682, 
David  Jones,  the  first  settler  on  the  north  side 
of  the  harbor,  gave  his  name  to  the  small 
stream  which  now  divides  Baltimore  into  "  old 
town"  and  "new  town,"  On  Jan.  12, 1780,  a 
town  of  60  acres  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
ooontv  surveyor  and  commissioners,  west  of 
Jones'  fftlls^  and  called  Baltimore  in  honor  of 
Cecilius  Calvert  Lord  Baltimore.  In  the  same 
year  William  Fell,  a  ship-carpenter,  having 
purohased  a  tract  east  of  the  falls,  called  it 
Fell's  point)  after  his  own  name,  which  it  still 
bears.  In  1782,  a  new  town  of  10  acres,  in  20 
lots,  was  laid  out  on  the  east  of  the  frdls,  and 
called  Jonesto?rn,  in  honor  of  David  Jones,  the 
first  settler.  This  name  has  long  been  for- 
sotten.  and  as  a  settlement  existed  there  be- 
fore that  of  Baltimore,  it  was  called  "old 
town."  Jonestown  was  united  to  Baltimore 
in  1745,  dropping  its  own  name,  and  2  years 
afterward  Baltimore,  which  properly  lay  up 
abont  the  head  of  the  '^  basin,''  near  the  foot  of 
the  present  Sonth  Charles  street,  was  extended  as 
far  eastwardly  as  Jones's  Mis,  tmder  an  express 
provision  that  there  was  nothing  in  tiie  act  re- 
cognizing a  right  to  ^'  elect  delegates  to  the  as- 
sembly, as  representatives  from  the  town." 
This  was  the  earliest  manifestation  of  that  sin- 
gular jeaioasy,  which  has  ever  ance  been 
shown  m  the  legislature  by  the  Maryland  coun- 
ty members  against  the  dty  of  Baltimore.  In 
1752,  Baltimore  contahied  but  25  houses  and 
200  inhabitants ;  a  sketch  of  the  town  made  in 
that  year  bv  Mr.  John  Moale,  now  hangs  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Maryland  historical  society.  In 
;1756,  several  of  the  unfortunate  Acadians,  who 


had  been  deprived  of  their  property,  and  drxnii 
firom  their  homes  by  the  Britisn,  took  reioge  in 
Baltimore,  and  were  hospitably  received.  The 
connty  town  was  removed  from  Joppa  to  Buki- 
more  in  1767,  and  the  courts  and  reoards  estab- 
lished there;  during  the  next  year  proviaon 
was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  conrt-house  aod 
prison.    The  court-house  stood  upon  the  ate  of 
the  present  battle  monument  in  Calvert  stnet, 
but  much  higher,  and  the  old-fashioned  whipping- 
post was  to  be  seen  a^oining  until  1808,  wbea 
the  old  oourtrhouse  was  pulled  down,  andtlte 
existing  ample  structure  erected  on  Monnmni- 
square  and  Lexington  street,  north-west  of  die 
former  building.  This  contains  oonvenJentaceoD- 
modations  for  8  courts  as  well  as  the  grand  icy, 
and  various  offices.    The  judges  and  derks  of 
th0  court  are  elected  by  the  peofde,  the  fon&er 
for  10  years,  the  latter  for  6.     The  Baltimore 
bar  was  early  dLstinguished  for  great  tal^t,  sad 
is  still  characterized  by  ability,  although  ixa  d 
that  degree  exemplified  by  WiUiam  finkn^, 
William  Wirt,  and  Luther  Martin,  in  forms 
days.   Kear  the  court-house  is  the  record  c^&ee, 
a  substantial  erection  of  solid  granite,  fir&-pr»rf 
throughout  The  former  jail  stood  on  tiie  binb 
of  Jones's  falls,  near  St.  Paul's  lane,  before  tk 
bed  of  the  stream  was  altered.    In  1800,  the 
pqresent  jail  was  erected  higher  np  thafalk 
This  has  long  been  totally  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  dty,  and  a  new  jail  contiunin^  d 
the  modem  improvements  in  prison  disdplW 
is  now  being  built,  while  a  hooae  of  OfarM- 
tion  has  just  been  completed  for  jnTenile  d^ 
quents.  m  1769,  the  ^'  MechanicaP  fire  oompsay 
was  organized,  and  purchased  ^eir  first  eo^ 
for  $250.    There  are  now  over  20  oompaoks, 
with  a  large  force  of  men  and  powerful  ai^tsa- 
tus.    In  1773,  William  Qoddard  began  the  irs 
newspaper  in  Baltimore,  entitled  the  '^Maryliai 
Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser."    Hie  pris- 
cipal  newspapers  now  published  are  &e  "^Amer- 
ican," "Patriot,"  "Sun,"  "Argus,"  "Cfip^/ 
several  of  smaller  note,  and  2  German  dailj  pfr 
pers,  the  Oarreap<mderUaikdfh&  W^daer.  Li^ 
same  year  (1778)  oommunication  was  ope^ 
with  Philadelphia  bv  means  of  stage  ooadies  s^ 
sailing  packets,  and  a  theatre  was  also  fsnstx 
on  AlD^narle  street.    In  1775,  Baltiinoce  oat 
tained  564  houses^  and  5,934  inhabitants.  I: 
1776,  Oon^ress  being  obliged  to  r^oove  &x 
Philiidelphia  on  account  of  that  <ntT  beins  uk£ 
possession  of  by  the  British,  establtshed  'tBti 
in  Baltimiore,  in  Jacob  Fite^s  bnilding,  o£  U: 
south-east  comer  of  Baltimore   and    libtf? 
streets.    John  Adams  says  of  tins  bnildbzii 
his  ioumal:  "  The  congress  nts in  the  last  hce< 
at  the  west  end  of  Market  street  (as  Balteon 
street  was  formerly  called),  on  the  sonth  &^^ 
the  street;  a  long  chamber,   wiHi  two  re- 
places, two  large  closets,  and  two  doors.    I^ 
house  belongs  to  a  Quaker,  who  bxult  is  ^  } 
tavern."    This  "  last  house  at  the  west  ei^  **  ^ 
now  almost  in  the  yery  heart  of  the  city  *  F*^. 
of  it  is  still  standing,  and  goes  by  the  naxae  > 
OongresB  hall,  but  the  intericxr 
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have  long  sinoe  been  altered.  In  1780,  the 
first  custom-hoTifle  in  Baltimore  was  established ; 
before  that  time,  all  registers  and  dearances 
were  obtidned  at  AnnapoUfl.  In  1784,  the  first 
market  house  which  stood  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  Market  with  Gay  streets,  having  been 
found  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  in- 
creasing population  was  snperseded  by  three 
new  ones;  the  centre  or  Marsh  market,  the 
Hanover,  and  the  Fell's  point  market  Several 
other  laige  and  small  ones  have  been  added  to 
these  since  that  time,  so  that  the  city  is  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
At  the  same  time,  1784,  the  streets  were  lighted 
with  oil  lamps,  and  8  constables  and  14  watch- 
men appointed  for  the  security  of  the  town. 
For  very  many  years  past,  great  oomplfdnt  has 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  police  force  of  Bal- 
timore, it  has  been  quite  insufficient  to  preserve 
order  in  so  large  a  city,  but  repeated  outrages 
have,  during  the  year  past  (1867),  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  numerous  corps  of  able- 
bodied  and  active  conservators  of  the  peace. 
The  new  police  number  between  600  and  600 
men,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  uniform.  At 
the  dose  of  the  revolutionarv  war,  the  commerce 
and  trade  of  the  city  rapidly  increased,  and  a 
large  number  of  intelligent  merchants  settled 
there.  Some  of  the  most  enterprising  of  these 
were  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, and  by  their  exertions  and  wealth,  Bal- 
timore became  fimied  as  a  commerdal  port 
lines  of  packets  and  stage  coaches  were  estab- 
lished for  communication  with  points  on  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  bay,  as  well  as  in  the 
interior  of  the  state ;  in  1787  turnpikes  were 
authorized  to  Washington,  Frederick,  and  Beis- 
tertown,  but  were  not  fblly  completed  until 
1809.  In  1789,  the  conrse  of  Jones's  falls  within 
the  dty,  which  ran  along  by  the  site  of  the 
present  court-house,  was  altered  by  cutting  a 
new  channel  from  Bath  street  to  Gay  street 
bridge,  and  the  old  bed  of  the  stream  was  filled 
up.  In  1792  a  large  nnmber  of  refugees  who 
had  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  the  whites 
by  the  black  slaves  of  St  Domingo,  came  to 
the  dty,  where  many  of  their  descendants  still 
reside.  In  1796,  the  population  being  about 
20,000,  and  the  town  having  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  it  was  erected  into  a  city. 
the  corporation  being  styled  the  ^  Mayor  and 
dty  council  of  Baltimore,"  and  James  Oalhoon 
was  elected  as  the  first  mayor.  Since  that  date 
the  dtf  has  rapidly  increased  in  population, 
especiaUy  within  the  last  16  years,  during  which 
time  the  ratio  of  increment  has  been  such  as  to 
surprise  those  even  best  acquainted  with  the 
resources  and  capabilities  of  Uie  place.  Accord- 
ing to  the  following  table,  the  population  was, 

InlTBO 18,508 

1800 UfiU 

1810 85<688 

1880 08,788 

In  the  latest  of  these  dates,  the  population  is 
rated  according  to  the  state  census,  and  as  the 
business  and  extent  of  the  dty  has  very  largely 


Increased  in  the  last  two  yean,  it  may  now  be 
fftirly  estimated  at  not  under,  and  probably 
above,  280,000.  Of  the  169,064  persons  onder 
the  national  census  of  1860, 140,066  were  whites, 
28,888  colored,  26,442  friae,  and  2,946  slaves. 
Of  the  free  inhabitants,  180,491  were  natives  of 
the  United  States,  and  86,617  of  foreign  coun- 
tries.— ^To  education  great  attention  haa  been 
paid,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  insti- 
tutions of  learning  endowed  by  the  state  have 
in  several  instances  proved  signal  failures,  those 
in  whidi  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  alone  been 
interested,  have  generally  fiourished,  partiou- 
krly  those  of  public  character.  In  1791,  St. 
Mary's  college  was  established;  this  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution  under  the  charge  of 
the  Sulpitian  order,  to  which  was  united  a  semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  priests.    This  edab- 


InlSSO... 

1840 102;818 

1850 laOtOM 

1896 911,000 


lishment  maintained  itself  with  vigor  for  many 
vears,  possessing  very  extensive  grounds  and 
buildings,  a  Gothic  ohiq>el,  and  a  library  of 
16,000  volumes.  The  semmary  is  still  kept  up, 
but  the  college  was  suppressed  in  1861  by  a 
mandate  fi^m  Rome.  Loyola  College,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  dty^  supplies  its  place  Ibr 
Roman  Catholics ;  ttus  is  exdosively  under  tiie 
charge  of  Jesuits,  and  was  formally  opened 
Feb.  22,  1866.  Baltimore  College  was  char- 
tered in  1808,  and  subsequentiy  united  to  the 
medical  school,  under  the  titie  of  the  **  Umver^ 
dty  of  Maryland,*'  but  the  academical  depart- 
ment, independent  of  the  school  of  medicine, 
alone  went  into  operation.  This  academy  was 
not  generally  flourishing,  and  in  1864  was 
fiually  given  up,  and  a  scientific  school  estab- 
lished in  the  building.  The  medical  school,  on 
the  contrary,  has  always  been  active;  at  one 
time  it  stood  highest  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  now  in  exceUent  condition.  It  is  a  maanve 
pile  of  building  on  Lombard  street,  and  was 
completed  in  1812.  The  Washington  univerdty 
was  established  in  1828,  bat  has  never  been 
very  flourishing,  and  its  medical  school  is  the 
only  department  ever  organized.  The  Balti- 
more female  ooUe^  was  chartered  by  the 
state  in  1829,  and  m  its  course  of  study  and 
power  of  conferring  degrees,  is  similar  to  the 
colleges  for  male  students.  The  convent  of  the 
Visitation,  and  of  the  Carmelites^  which  are 
both  eztendve  nunneries,  have  very  large  fe- 
male schools  attadied  under  charge  of  the  8is> 
terhood;  and  bedde  these  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent private  academies  for  both  sexes.  But 
it  is  in  her  pubHo  schools  and  thdr  admirable 
management  under  the  dty  government^  that 
Baltimore  may  be  most  justiy  proud,  and  her 
school  system  is  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  in 
any  city  of  the  union.  The  first  public  schoci 
was  opened  in  1829,  and  we  ^tner  from  the 
28th  annual  report  of  the  oomfiiiasioners  to  the 
mayor  and  dty  ooundl,  that  there  were  (in 
1867).  under  the  control  of  the  boards  77 
schools,  dassified  as  follows :  1  male  central 
high  scnool ;  2  female  high  sdiools.  the  eastern 
and  the  western ;  12  male  and  14  female  gram- 
mar schools;  14 male  and  28  female  primaiy, 
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ftnd  6  eveQing  schoolB.    Tlie  number  of  popUs 
OQ  the  roll  in  the  day  schools,  is  11,414.    The 
nunber  of  pnpils  in  the  evening  schools  is  495. 
The  whole  namber  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools, 
is  11,936,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  1,848. 
The  namber  of  paying  pnpils  is  8,168.    The 
number  of  free  pnpils  is  8,778.    ^^  While  it  is  re- 
quired of  those  who  have  the  ability,  that  they 
shall  pay  the  moderate  sum  of  $1  per  term  of 
12  weebi,  for  the  tuition  of  each  pupil,  there  is 
no  child  in  the  city  that  need  be  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  a  substantial  education,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  of  its  parents  to  con- 
tribute even  that  small  amount  to  the  object 
To  prevent  imposition  in  reference  to  this 
necessary  regulation,  the  free  pupils  are  admit- 
ted by  speciid  acts  of  the  boai^i,  on  application 
to  the  commisnoners,  who  are  required  to  ex- 
amine carefully  into  tiie  circumstances  of  the 
applicants.    They  have  thus  opened  to  them 
by  the  liberality  of  a  generous  public,  the  ave- 
nues through  which  they  may  be  led  to  respecta- 
bility and  nseftilness ;  and  this  at  a  very  mod- 
erate cost  to  the  city." — The  number  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  is  258.  of  whom  50  are  males 
and  208  females.    The  Bible  is  daily  read  in 
all  the  schools,  the  version  of  King  James  to 
the  Protestants,  and  the  Douay  version  to  the 
Boman  GatholicsL  in  separate  apartments.    A 
floating  public  sonool,  for  tiie  training  of  boys 
intended  to  be  sailors,  will  immediately  go  into 
operation ;  and  it  is  urged  by  the  commission- 
ers that  the  central  high  school  shall  be  invest- 
ed by  the  legislature  with  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees.    The  beneficent  working  of 
the  public  school  system  in  Baltimore  is  exem- 
plified by  the  fact  that  *^not  a  single  graduate 
of  the  schools  has  ever  been  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  crime."    The  latest  feature  in  the 
means  of  intellectual  culture  belonginff  to  the 
city  is  the  Peabody  institute,  whichhas  just 
been  founded  by  the  mnnifioenoe  of  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  a  wealthy  American  banker  of  Lon- 
don, but  formerly  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Baltimore.    His  sumptuous  gift  of  $800,000,  to 
be  increased  to  $500,000,  is  to  establish  a  gal- 
lery of  the  finest  works  of  art,  a  library  of  the 
first  class,  and,  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  concerts  and  lectures  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence.   The  lot  on  which  the  institnte  will 
stand  faces  the  Washington  monument. — ^From 
her  several  monuments,  Baltimore  is  frequently 
designated   as   the  *^  monumental  city/'     In 
1809  the  legislature  granted  permission  to  erect 
a  monnment  to  Qen.  Washington.    This  was 
erected  at  the  intersection  of  Charles  and  Mon- 
ument streets,  on  a  lot  of  ground  given  for  the 
purpose  by  OoL  John  Eager  Howard.    It  is  a 
Doric  column  of  white  marble,  rising  from  a 
base  50  feet  square,  and  85  feet  high.    The 
shaft  of  the  column  is  160  feet  high,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington  15 
feet  high,  making  the  entire  height  175  feet. — 
The  battle  monument  is  in  the  centre  of  Monu- 
ment square,  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
Calvert  and  Fayette  streets.    This  is  also  of 


white  marble,  and  is  58  feet  high.  Itva 
erected  to  the  memorv  of  the  citizens  nhi^ 
in  the  drfence  of  Baltimore,  Sq>t  12  and  13, 
1814.    It  consists  of  a  square  base  witli  a  ped- 
estal ornamented  at  4  corners  witli  a  vsi^ 
tured  griffin.    A  fascial  colonm  rises  from  the 
base,  with  bands,  npon  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  who  perished.   A  sUtoe  tepn- 
senting  the  genius  of  Baltimore  sormonBtstlte 
column. — ^Two  smaller  monuments,  conmemo- 
rative  of  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  ne  in  otto 
parts  of  the  city.    One  of  these,  to  the  memorj 
of  Wells  and  McComas,  2  lads^  who  shot  tk 
British  commander,  Gen.  Boss,  sod  were  in- 
stantly killed  themselves;  the  other  is  erected 
to  Col.  C^rge  Armistead,  the  defeodei  i 
Fort  MoHenry  in  1814.    It  was  on  this  oe» 
sion  that  tiie  famous  song  of  the  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner*^  was  composed  by  FnmdsS.  tej. 
— Soon  after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  modi 
inconvenience  was  felt  for  want  of  banlong^ 
oilities,  and  the  bank  of  Maryland  was  estab- 
lished in  1790.    The  fulure  of  this  institatkHi 
in  1834,  caused  in  the  succeeding  year  thenN^ 
iHghtful  mobs,  which  sacked  seTeral  houses 
belonging  to  prominent  directors  of  the  banL 
In  1792  a  branch  of  the  United  States  hi&k 
was  established  in  Baltimore,  the  charter  of 
which  expu^d  in  1836.    In  1795  the  hank  of 
Baltunore  was  chartered ;  in  1B04  the  V>m 
bank  of  Maryhind;   in  1806  the  U&Ami 
bank;    and  in  1810    the   Franklin,  Itoe, 
Farmers  and  Merchants,  and  the  Comioei^ 
and  Farmers.     Other  banking  institutioDSTeR 
chartered  in  1824,  '35,  and  '86,  but  the  bak- 
ing capital  of  the  city  is  not  over  |8,0O0M 
There  are  2  savings  banks ;  one  inoorponted 
in  1817  has  constantly  on  deposit  more  ti^a 
$2,000,000,  on  which  the  bank  alloira  th«<k- 
positors  4  per  cent  interest,  as  well  as  an  exw 
dividend  every  8  years.     All  persona  connow 
with  the  bank,  excepting  the  preddeDt  an 
bookkeepers^  serve  without  compeiasation.  SeT- 
eral other  institutions  of  similar  character  la« 
been  lately  established,  in  some  of  which  em 
as  small  a  sum  as  5  cents  is  received.— In  18" 
the  first  steamboat,  called  the  Chesapeake.  i« 
phiced  upon  the  line  to  Philadelphia  via  f  rea* 
town  and  New  Castle,  Delaware.— On  Jtt»J* 
1828,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Baltimore  fife 
Ohio  raiboadwas  laid  in  the  pr^enceotj: 
immense  multitude  by  the  venerable  Chsr« 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton.     This  road  is  now  cof 
pleted  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  is  (»e  (rf  t« 
grandest  works  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  c 
brings  into  the  city  the  produce  of  th»£f 
West,  and  also  enriches  the  state  by  ren^. 
available  the  inexhaustible  mineral  deposiu^A 
the  regi<His  through  which  it  winds,  as  v£^ 
the  coal-beds  of  the  Cumberland  hills.  |:^ 
Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  nuiroad,  the  Psj^ 
adelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railn^ 
and  the  Washington  branch  of  the  Baldaoft 
and  Ohio  roads,  are  all  in  good  conditioo.  *; 
great  thoroughfares,  bat,   excepting  the  i^ 
named,  not  profitoble    to    the  stodJtoid£E^ 
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There  is  also  a  railroad  from  ABnapolifl,  the 
state  capital,  which  joins  the  Washington 
branch  road. — ^The  "  Tide-water"  canal,  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  have  neither  proved 
of  importance,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Balti- 
more are  concerned. — ^The  total  receipts  of 
Oamherland  coal  in  Baltimore,  for  the  year 
1856,  were  446,081  tons;  of  grain,  11,048,700 
bushels ;  inspections  of  flour  and  meal,  1,000,« 
589  bhls. ;  exports  of  flour,  621,280 ;  tobacco 
inspected,  59^989  hhds.-— With  the  vast  increase 
of  the  city  m  the  last  few  years,  her  foreign 
commerce  has  not  kept  pace,  and  is  not  of  £e 
same  character  that  it  was  80  years  ago. — ^But 
in  all  kinds  of  vessels  Baltimore  excels;  her 
^ipwrigfats  are  among  the  very  first  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  of  the  best  and 
swiftest  ships  of  our  mercantile  .marine,  the 
famous  Baltimore  dippers,  have  been  launch- 
ed from  the  dockyards  of  Fellas  point. — 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  worthy  of 
so  large  a  city.  The  exchange  is  the  largest 
It  contains  the  custom-house,  po6tH>ffice,  mer- 
chants' bank,  exchange  reading-rooms,  a  vast 
rotunda  for  public  sales,  &c.,  &a  The  Athe- 
nffium  is  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture ; 
it  contains  the  rooms  of  the  historical  so- 
ciety; the  Baltimore  library,  containing  16,- 
000  volumes ;  and  the  mercantile  library  asso- 
ciation, a  very  flourishing  institution,  with  a 
Ifiilge  number  of  members,  and  15,000  volumes 
on  its  shelves.  The  Maryland  institute.  '*for 
the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts,"  is  a 
large  structure,  865  feet  long  by  60  wide ;  it 
was  built  upon  piles,  and  over  the  centre  or 
Marsh  market  An  annual  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  American  mechanical  industry  is 
held  in  the  main  hall,  which  is  260  feet  long. 
It  also  contains  a  library,  lecture-rooms,  school 
of  design,  chemical  school,  &c  The  present 
city  hall,  a  very  mean  building,  will  soon  be 
succeeded  by  an  elegant  structure,  at  the  inter- 
section of  Fayette  with  North  and  Holiday 
streets. — ^Many  of  the  churches  are  very  fine. 
The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  most  impos- 
ing, is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  surmounted  by 
a  lofty  dome  and  2  bdl  towers.  Baltimore  being 
the  see  of  the  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  the 
United  States,  the  stranger,  on  high  church 
days,  may  visit  the  cathedral,  listen  to  exquisite 
music,  and  witness  the  fall  pomp  of  the  Roman 
ceremoniaL  St  Mary's  chapel,  the  church  of 
8t  Ignatius  Loyola,  St  Alphonsus,  and  many 
others,  are  rich  in  architecture  and  decorations. 
The  Protestant  churches  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  are  elegant — Of  other  public  baild- 
ings,  the  vast  state  tobacco  warehouses  well 
repay  in^)ection.  The  Maryland  penitentiary, 
the  hospitals,  infirmary,  insane  asylums,  ana 

C'-hoQse,  are  all  under  excellent  discipline, 
y  charitable  institutions  relieve  distress; 
the  widows'  home,  the  male  and  female  orphan 
asylums,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  the 
humane  impartial  society,  &o.,  &c.,  are  all  act- 
ive in  usefulness. — Several  beautiful  ceme- 
teries adorn  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  the 


environs  of  which  are  remarkably  attractive. 
— ^A  fine  climate,  exemption  from  virulent  dis- 
eases, the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  in  pro- 
fusion, a  cordial  but  dignified  frankness  of  man- 
ner, a  refined  hospitality  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  combine  to  make  Baltimore  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  residences  in  the  United  States. 

BALTIMORE,  Lobd.  See  Calvbbt,  Oboil- 
ins,  and  Gbobgb. 

BALTIMORE  BIRD,  or  Baltimobb  Obiolb 
{ypTumtes  Baltimore^  Linn.),  belonging  to  the 
family  of  sUimidm^  and  peculiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  which  it  inhabits  from  Canada 
to  Brazil.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  our  sum- 
mer visitors,  and  is  universally  admired,  both 
for  the  richness  of  its  plumage  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  song.  It  is  also  called  "  golden  robin," 
"  hang-bird,"  and" "  fire-bird."  The  adult  male 
has  £e  head,  neck  all  round,  fore  part  of  the 
back,  wings,  and  tail,  black ;  quills,  excepting 
the  first,  margined  with  white ;  the  whole  un- 
der parts,  the  lesaer  wing  coverts,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  back,  bright  orange,  tinged  with 
vermilion  on  the  neck  and  breast;  the  tips  of 
the  2  middle  tail  feathers,  and  the  ends  of  the 
others,  of  a  dull  orange;  bill  and  feet,  light 
blue  \  iris,  orange ;  lengtii,  7|  inches ;  extent 
of  wings,  12  inches.  This  is  the  plumage  of 
the  8d  year,  before  which  the  colors  are  less 
bright,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  olive, 
brown,  and  white.  The  female  is  half  an  inch 
shorter,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  fore  part  oi 
the  back  brownish  black,  mixed  with  doll  yel- 
low ;  hind  part  of  the  back,  light  brownish  yel- 
low, brightest  on  the  rump ;  lower  parts,  duller 
than  in  tiie  male.  The  orioles  enter  LouisianiL 
probably  from  Mexico,  in  early  spring,  and 
gradually  make  their  way  north,  to  return  in 
autumn.  Their  motions  are  very  lively  and 
graceful.  They  are  often  seen,  clinging  by  the 
feet,  in  search  of  insects,  which  form  their  prin- 
cipal food  in  the  spring.  Their  song  consists  of 
from  4  to  10  loud,  full,  and  mellow  notes,  very 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  Belonging  to  a  fsunily 
which  usually  lives  in  the  tropics,  where  an  in- 
accessible nest  is  necessary  for  protection  against 
monkeys  and  serpents,  the  oriole  retains  the 
habit  of  suspending  its  nest^  even  in  countries 
where  these  dangers  do  not  exist  In  the  south 
the  nest  is  made  from  the  lightest  moss,  while 
in  New  England  the  softest  and  warmest  mate- 
rials, and  &e  sunniest  location,  are  selected. 
The  nest  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  skil- 
fidly  constructed  network  of  strings  and  fibres, 
suspended,  like  a  pouch,  from  the  end  of  a 
branch,  and  shaded  by  overhanging  leaves. 
The  eggs  are  from  4  to  6  in  number,  about  an 
inch  long,  of  a  pale  brown  color,  spotted,  dot- 
ted, and  lined  with  dark  brown.  The  period  of 
incubation  is  14  days.  In  Louisiana  2  broods 
are  reared  in  a  season.  During  migration  their 
flight  is  high  and  straight,  and  mostiy  during 
the  day.  They  are  so  littie  fearful  of  man  that 
they  build  in  the  trees  of  a  city,  and  over  the 
planter's  door,  as  readily  as  in  the  silent  woods. 
They  are  often  kept  in  cages,  and  may  be  fed  on 
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llgt,  niflbis,  hard-boiled  0gga,  andinseota.  They 
are  espeolally  fond  of  hilly  and  well-watered 
difltrictB)  where  manr  pairs  will  breed  in  the 
near  nmghborhood  of  eadh  other. 

BALTINGLASS,  a  town  of  Ireland^  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  Bitnated  on  the  river  Sla- 
ney,  87  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Doblin.  The  insor- 
gents  were  defeated  here  in  1798  by  the  royal 
forces.  Bleaching  is  carried  on  to  a  considera* 
Ue  extent.    Pop.  1,988. 

BALTSHIE,  Baltsohik,  Baldshik,  or  Bald* 
JIK,  a  town  of  Enropean  Turkey,  on  the  Black 
sea,  18  miles  from  Varna.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood are  some  ruins  of  the  andent  Tomi,  the 
]^aoe  of  Orid^s  exile. 

BALU  ISLAND,  in  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  In- 
dian ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwin  or  Than- 
Lyeng,  a  river  which  divides  Slam  and  Bur- 
mah.  It  extends  from  latie*"  14' to  16<»8rK., 
being  17  miles  long  by  8  wide. 

BALUE,  JxjUf  DB  LA,  a  French  cardinal, 
prime  minister  of  Louis  XL,  born  at  Verdun,  in 
14S1,  died  at  Ancona  in  1491.  He  passed  his 
youth  in  the  viUage  of  Angle,  in  Poitou,  and 
having  entered  orders,  attached  himself  to  Ju- 
venal degli  Orsini,  bishop  of  Poitiers^  whose 
confidence  he  managed  to  obtain.  Being  ap- 
pointed his  executor,  he  defrauded  the  heirs  of 
a  large  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  then  enter- 
ing the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Angers  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  making  a  most  scandalous 
truffle  in  preferments.  Tet  he  had  the  skill  to 
conceal  these  abuses  from  his  master,  and  he 
was  presented  to  Louis  XL  by  Charles  of  Me- 
lon, the  favorite  of  that  prince.  His  subtle  and 
intriguing  spirit  immediately  gained  the  favor 
of  the  khig,  who  made  him  his  secretary  and 
almoner,  and  gave  to  him  the  bishopric  of 
Evreux.  When  Louis  XL  was  attacked  by  the 
formidable  league  of  the  '^public  right,'^  it  was 
chiefly  the  influence  of  Balue  whidi  made  the 
populace  of  Paris  remain  faithful  to  him,  in 
spite  of  the  seductions  and  menaces  of  the  con- 
federate princes.  In  1467,  his  efibrts  for  the 
abolition  of  the  ^^  Pragmatic  Sanction,*'  which 
the  parliaments  and  universities  conspired  to- 

g ether  to  uphold,  gained  for  him  from  Rome  the 
onor  of  a  cardinal's  hat  His  pasdon  for  in- 
trigue led  him  now  to  betray  his  royal  master, 
and  in  various  plots  which  he  contrived  between 
the  king  and  thedukesof  Berry  and  of  Burgundy 
he  was  fiiithfbl  to  no  one  of  the  parties.  His 
correspondence  was  at  length  intercepted,  and 
he  was  arrested;  yet,  as  he  had  foreseen,  his 
official  position  prevented  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice, since  a  cardinal  could  be  judged  only  in 
the  full  consistory.  Louis  XI.,  therefore,  tiiat 
the  criminal  might  not  escape  "with  impunity, 
eonfined  him  in  an  iron  cage,  from  which  he 
was  released  only,  after  11  years  of  imprison- 
ment, at  the  solicitations  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
He  immediately  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  kindly  received,  and  acquired  wealth  and 
honors.  He  was  even  sent  as  legate  from  the 
pope  to  France  in  1484,  an  office  which  he  had 
the  boldness  to  accept    Upon  the  death  of  ^x- 


tofl,  however,  he  fled  from  Francs,  andinliait 
he  was  made  bishop  sucoeasivelyof  Albsnoi&i 
of  Preneste,  was  provided  with  other  rich  bet 
efices,  and  honored  with  the  title  of  protector 
of  the  order  of  Malta. 

BALUSTER,  or  Balustsr,  a  kind  of  short 
column,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  imdent 
bow,  sometimes  made  after  the  modd  of  Gn^ 
and  Roman  columns,  employed  in  the  coostnH- 
tion  of  balustrades. 

BALUSTRADE,  a  series  of  balusters  ssr- 
mounted  by  a  rail,  and  placed  as  an  msmm 
on  laige  buildings,  above  the  coniice,  or  ast 
protection  to  enclose  bridges,  stairs,  balcony 
altars,  and  the  like. 

BALUZE,  AnxNNB,  a  French  soholaraDdlii!- 
torian,  bom  at  Tulle,  Dec.  24, 1680,  died  atPu^ 
July  88, 1718.  He  eariy  acquired  distinctionl^ 
his  varied  and  thorough  knowledge,  andwisdl- 
ed  to  Paris  by  the  celebrated  Colbert,  who  »»- 
mis^oned  him  to  make  up  his  private  library,  h 
1707  he  was  appointed  to  the  saperriaor^p  of 
the  royal  college,  and  dismissed  from  that  oStt 
in  1709,  bdng  suspected  of  having,  in  his  Ekm 
ffSnialogiqfie  de  la  fnai»on€PAftiMrgne^Aes^^ 
ly  established,  by  documentary  eridence,  tkt 
the  princes  of  Bouillon  were  descended  &qo 
the  ancient  dukes  of  Gnienne,  oonnts  of  As- 
vergne,  and  therefore  owed  no  allegiaDM  to 
ttie  king  of  France.  Such  an  offence  conM  ast 
be  forgiven;  and  Baluze,  deprived  of  nearljii 
his  income,  was  compelled  to  reside  ancoesT^ 
at  Rouen,  Blois,  Tours,  and  Orleans,  asd  cot 
until  after  the  condnsion  of  the  peace  of  Utrait 
was  he  permitted  to  return  to  Pari&  He^n 
of  the  most  amiable  temper,  and  his  witra 
equal  to  his  cheerftdness. 

BALZAO,  HoNOBfi  dk  one  of  theiDOBiT<^ 
minous  and  celebrated  of  French  novelist^  b(n 
at  Tours,  May  20, 1799,  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  ^^ 
1850.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  m  the  I^b- 
tory  of  hia  boyhood.  On  leaving  school  hew 
placed  in  a  notary's  office.  He  soon  hecase 
discontented  with  this  poation  and  lelt  it  agsio^ 
the  will  of  his  father,  to  devote  himselfn 
literature.  He  had  no  facility  in  the  art  a 
composition ;  his  stylo  was  unformed ;  his  dwee 
was  not  made  either  of  his  themes  or  idsiibb 
of  treatment.  Before  the  aoe  of  S8,  hove^ 
he  had  sent  out  to  the  worid  half  a  dozen  oo^ 
and  romancea  These  and  twice  as  many  s^ 
that  followed  in  the  next  seven  years,  indo^ 
attempts  in  almost  all  varieties  of  prose  £c^ 
were  essays  of  apprenticeship  in  the  «rt  «J 
writing,  and  tentative  experiments  w^  ^ 
talents,  whose  value  and  proper  applicati(»» 
was  long  in  discovering  and  devdoping.  ^ 
appeared  under  different  assumed  names,  H^* 
ace  de  St  Aubin,  Lord  R'hoone,  De  VallaKW 
Aboxmding  in  exaggerated  defects  of  ^^ 
dent,  and  style,  sudi  as  in  milder  fbnn  oW 
mar  his  riper  worio,  they  only  give  here  i» 
there  a  rare  gleam  of  1^  excellent  qraf^ 
that  shine  in  his  later  writings.  Some  ofm 
wwe  thrown  off  under  the  pressure  of  l»«^ 
and,  mere  custom-work,  were  written  merel/w 
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mU.  Of  their  iufdrioritf,  alChotigh  modesty 
was  not  a  distingaiBhing  oharacteristio  of  his 
nature,  Balzao  was  alwa js  as  oonsoions  as  his 
critics;  nor  would  he  even  consent  that  they 
ahoold  bear  his  name.  Ther  have  been  mostly 
reprinted  ance  his  death  tmder  the  general  title 
of  (Ew>re9  de  jeunesse.  Meantime,  though 
oooasionally  subject  to  pauiM  depression  of 
spirits,  brought  on  by  excess  of  labor,  and  lack- 
ing the  encouragement  of  public  applause,  he  did 
not  swerve  from  his  fixed  purpose  and  confi- 
dence of  winning  literary  eminence.  As  yet 
his  pecuniary  earnings  were  small;  his  means 
were  often  limited  to  the  attainment  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  But  to  a  man  of  the  taste 
and  temperament  of  Balzac,  luxuries  are  almost 
more  important  than  necessaries.  Hisimagina- 
ti<Ni  was  always  as  active  in  financial  visions  as 
in  purer  realms  of  fkncy,  and  indeed  its  predi- 
lection in  that  respect  may  be  frequently  ob- 
served in  his  novels.  Accordingly,  in  1826  he 
associated  with  himself  a  printer  of  the  name 
of  Barbier,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an 
enterprise,  in  which  printing,  publishing,  and 
writing  were  combined — paper-making  was  to 
liave  been  added — a  great  fortune  was  to  have 
been  the  result.  Wealth  was  denred,  not  mere- 
ly as  a  means  of  gratifying  this  taste  for  art  and 
material  luxury,  but  as  a  means  of  relieving 
him  from  the  pressure  of  want  and  giving  lei- 
sore  for  the  elaboration  of  his  literary  works. 
In  spite  of  Balzac's  laborious  devotion  to  this 
business,  the  concern  soon  proved  a  lamentable 
fkilure,  after  having  been  long  enough  in  opera- 
tion to  involve  him  in  debts  and  obligations 
that  harassed  him  constantly  for  years  afterward, 
and  from  which  in  the  end  he  relieved  himself 
by  the  products  of  his  pen. '  The  first  volume 
to  which  he  signed  his  name  was  Le  demUr 
ehcuaniy  published  in  1829,  a  historical  novel, 
written  in  La  Vendue,  anud  the  scenes  so  faith- 
fully described  in  its  pages.  His  next  work, 
Phytiologie  du  mcmage,  drew  public  attention 
to  the  peculiar  originality  and  subtlety  of  the 
author's  genius;  Lapeau  de  chagrin^  in  1881, 
increased  the  general  admiration.  IVom  this 
time  to  the  dose  of  his  life,  he  continued  to 
produce  in  rapid  succession  that  remarkable 
series  of  romances,  novels,  and  tales,  to  which 
he  gave  the  general  titie  of  Oomedie  humaine. 
The  plan  of  tius  work  was  large  and  compre- 
hensive to  a  degree  that  would  have  discourag* 
ed  any  man  of  less  boldness  and  laborious  per- 
severance than  Balzac  from  attempting  its  exe- 
cution. He  proposed  to  himself  in  it  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  delineation  of  every 
phase  of  modern  french  society.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  such  a  dedgn  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the 
strength  of  any  possible  individual  intellect 
But  incomplete  as  he  left  it,  and  with  all  its 
manifold  defects  of  execution,  it  remains  a  mar^ 
vdlous  monument  of  genius  and  industry. 
Portions  of  it,  considered  as  independent  works, 
such  as  Eugenie  Grandet,  Ciear  Birotteau,  Le 
Lye  dome  la  wUUe^  Le  pere  Ooriot,  BaUhaaar 
diae»f  Lee  iUueians  perdueSy  are  masterpieces  in 


themselves.  In  all  nearly  800  personages  are 
brought  before  us.  Some  are  rough-sketched 
with  only  an  outline  trait  or  two,  others  are  drawn 
at  full  length,  with  all  the  accessories,  with  the 
extremest  minuteness  of  detail ;  but  each  has  as 
distinct  an  individuality  as  belongs  to  the  per- 
sonages of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  or  of  the  living 
world  about  us.  Whether  it  be  a  finished  portrait 
or  a  silhouette,  the  traits  of  one  never  run  into 
or  are  repeated  in  another.  The  fop,  the  philoso* 
pher,  the  miser,  the  debauchee,  the  simple  parish 
priest,  the  statesman,  the  petty  shopkeeper,  the 
artist,  the  almost  angelic  and  tiie  almost  fiendish 
woman,  are  each  in  turn  portrayed  witii  equal 
vividness  and  truthfalness.  Their  actions  are 
often  extraordinary,  but  rarely  extravagant,  for 
they  are  the  expression  of  passions  developed 
with  the  utmost  severity,  but  a  profound  and 
subtie  severity  of  logic  from  natural  premises. 
Balzac's  peculiar  merit  lies  in  the  analysis  of 
emotions.  In  this  respect  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
no  contemporaneous  rival.  Thackeray  among 
the  English  is  nearest  to  being  his  equal  His 
best  works  are  distinguished  for  depth,  acute* 
ness,  and  boldness  of  observation,  and  a  minute 
accuracy  of  external  description  and  fuhiess  of 
detail  that  often  become  wearisome,  (dog  tiie 
movement  of  the  story,  and  detract  from  the  in« 
terest  that  should  centre  round  the  main  figures. 
He  is  sometimes  gross  even  to  cynicism,  which 
he  mingles  with  traits  of  exquisite  purity  and 
delicacy,  but  the  grossness  and  delicacy  gener* 
ally  reside  in  his  subjects.  He  rarely  projects 
his  own  personality.  It  has  been  regretted 
that  he  had  no  high  ideal.  But  that  did  not 
efiter  into  his  system  of  art.  He  aimed  to  pre- 
sent the  world  as  he  saw  it  He  advances  no 
theory,  pretends  to  no  moral  teaching.  Ab- 
sorbed in  the  practice  of  anatomy,  he  gives  no 
lessons  in  therapeutics.  Treating  largely  of 
female  emotions,  he  found  among  women  his 
warmest  admirers.  On  occasion  of  the  publi- 
cation of  his  MSdeein  de  eampagne  in  1885, 
he  received  a  letter  of  laudatory  appreciation 
from  the  countess  de  Hanska,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  a  long  and  intimate  corre- 
spondence between  that  lady  and  her  husband 
and  himself.  After  her  husband's  death,  Balzao 
went  to  Russia  and  married  the  countess  in 
1848.  His  health  was  already  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  excess  of  his  intellectual  labors, 
and  the  copious  use  of  cofiee,  which  he  drank 
in  large  quantities  as  an  habitual  stimulus.  A 
few  months  after  his  return  from  Rnssia,  in  the 
height  of  his  fame  and  literary  activity,  he  died 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 

BALZAO,  JsAN  Louis  Gubz  db,  a  pupil  of 
Malherbe,  and  celebrated  as  a  master  of  French 

frose,  bom  at  Angoul^me,  in  1694,  died  at 
'aria,  Feb.  18,  1654.  Having  accompanied 
Oardinal  La  Valette  as  his  secretary  to  Borne, 
his  letters  to  his  friends  in  France  were  greatiy 
admired  for  their  careful  elegance  and  symme* 
try  of  style.  They  were  not  fiBuniliar  letters 
but  formal  pieces  of  literature,  composed  to  be 
circulated  in  manuscript  in  fashionable  sodety. 
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On  his  retarn,  Balzao  was  welcomed  bj  the 
most  inflaentiai  persons  at  court,  being  held  in 
particular  esteem  by  the  bishop  of  Lu^on,  who 
was  soon  to  become  the  illustrious  and  all- 
powerful  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  hotel  Bam- 
Douillet,  then  the  fashionable  resort  of  nobles 
and  wits,  looked  on  him  as  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments ;  and  the  town  as  well  as  the  court 
proclaimed  him  the  most  eloquent  of  French 
authors,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
newlj  founded  French  academy  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  His  glory,  however,  was  not  witli- 
out  trials ;  he  was  violently  assayed  by  critics, 
and  to  avoid  their  annoyances  he  retired  to  the 
country,  where  he  spent  his  time  solely  in  an- 
swering the  numerous  letters  incessantly  pour- 
ing upon  him,  a  task  which  was  sufficient  to 
occupy  his  whole  time,  as  he  was  a  very  slow 
and  laborious  writer,  and  would  not  allow  one 
letter  to  go  out  of  his  hands  without  having 
been  submitted  to  thorough  revisaL  He  was  a 
man  of  honor,  integrity,  and  benevolence. 

BAMBA,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Congo,  S.  W.  Africa.  It  is  a 
considerable  town.  In  the  province  are  mines 
of  salt  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron. 

BAMBARRA,  an  extensive  district  in  the 
K.  W.  central  part  of  Africa,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and  long.  5° 
W.,  lat  O"*  to  16^  N.  The  eastern  part  is  a  phun 
nearly  level,  subject  to  overflow  by  the  rivers 
which  intersect  it,  and  which  also  turn  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  into  marshes.  The  west- 
em  portion  is  hilly,  and  includes  the  eastern 
sides  of  tiie  Kong  mountains.  The  dimate  is 
sultry  except  in  the  hilly  portions,  where  it  is 
tolerably  cool.  The  rainy  season  begins  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  continues  with  violent 
winds  and  thunder,  until  November.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Niger,  which  descends  from 
the  mountains  near  the  western  boundary. 
Numerous  villages  lie  upon  the  banks  of  this 
stream,  which  divides  into  2  branches  at  a 
town  called  Sego,  and  reunites  at  a  place  called 
Jennee.  Bambarra  produces  a  great  varietv 
of  garden  vegetables ;  the  indigo  plant,  which 
grows  spontaneously,  the  butter  tree,  which 
yields  an  ash-gray  butter,  an  article  of  trade, 
and  some  singular  fruits,  one  of  which,  the 
rhamnus  lotus,  is  acid  in  taste  and  resembles 
gingerbread  in  color.  Many  districts  have  ex- 
tensive forests  and  fine  pastures.  Homed  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  horses  of  a  fine  breed,  are 
numerous.  JPoultry  abounds  in  every  district. 
The  rivers  of  Bambarra  supply  an  abundance 
of  fish,  which,  dried,  is  an  article  of  considerable 
trade.  The  aborigines,  who  are  the  peasantry 
of  the  country,  are  barbarous.  They  devour 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  serpents,  and  lizards. 
The  Moors  have  established  themselves  in  the 
towns  along  the  Joliba,  exerdse  a  great  degree 
of  authority  with  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  Mandingoes  and  Zoolahs, 
two  large  negro  tribes  from  the  Kong  moun- 
tains, who  are  Islamists.  They  compose  the 
great  part  of  the  population  of  the  towns,  and 


are  mechanics  and  merchants ;  they  aro  saad  to 
maintain  schools,  in  which  reading  and  writii^ 
are  taught.  The  towns  inhabited  by  these 
tribes  and  the  Moors,  are  independent  of  ^ 
rule  of  the  petty  independent  ddefk — Bam- 
barra has  a  very  active  trade.  The  Mandingoes 
export  ivory.  The  Moorsi  who  occupy  the 
towns  on  the  Niger,  carry  on  extensive  oooo- 
merce  through  the  Sahara  with  the  oountries 
along  the  Mediterranean.  Beside  gold,  dw 
principal  articles  of  commerce  are  alavea,  ivorr, 
and  coarse  cotton  cloth,  which  are  exchaii^ 
for  salt  from  the  desert,  tobacco,  hardware^  uH 
other  European  merchandise. 

BAMBAS,  NbophttoSi  a  learned  modoB 
Greek  and  archimandrite  of  the  Greek  churefa. 
bom  upon  the  island  of  Chios,  died  at  Atbeois 
in  February,  1855.  He  received  a  part  of  ha 
educatiourin  Paris,  and  was  engaged  from  1815 
to  1621  in  directing  the  newly  organised  gym- 
nasium of  Chios.  He  was  afterward  for  3  jess 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  academy  at  Goifii, 
then  director  of  the  gymnasium  of  HermnpcifiBi 
upon  the  island  Syra,  where  he  also  taoght  plih 
losophy  and  philology,  tiU  he  was  called  to  ths 
proiessorship  of  philosophy  in  the  omvosij  dt 
Athens,  founded  in  1887.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar  in  various  departments,  and  kft 
many  writings,  chiefly  upon  rhetorical  sad 
philosophical  subjects.  Among  them  are  s 
work  on  rhetoric,  a  grammar  both  of  the  an- 
cient and  modem  Greek  language,  and  treatises 
on  ethics  and  on  the  elements  of  phikeopkj. 
Several  of  his  works  passed  through  many  e£- 
tions.  Bambas '  was  especially  influential  in  tk 
moral  education  of  the  young  Greeks,  and  ea> 
loyed  a  high  distinction  as  an  orator  upon  po> 
litical  and  religions  topics.  As  early  as  tbe 
war  of  Greek  independence  in  1821,  his  el> 
quence  and  patriotic  enthu^asm  had  gabed 
him  great  influence  in  shaping  the  oomse  d 
public  events. 

BAMBERG,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  up- 
per Franconia,  on  the  banks  of  the  RegBia, 
about  8  miles  N.  of  the  confluence  of  that  nrer 
and  the  Main,  and  where  it  separates  into  4 
branches  which  divide  the  town  into  3  dk- 
tricts.  These  districts  are  connected  by  7 
bridges,  one  of  which  isasuqMnsionbridge'sSd 
feet  long.  Bamberg  is  well  built,  having  an- 
cious  streets,  pleasant  gardens,  and  ^ee^i 
public  buildings.  Among  these  are  the  catt^dri, 
m  the  Byzantine  style^  founded  in  1001^  lu 
which  has,  with  other  monuments,  the  tomb  d 
the  emperor  Henry  XL  and  his  em^M-ess;  in 
church  of  St  James,  founded  in  1073 ;  St  G«a- 
golph^s  church ;  St.  Mary^s  diurch,  a  fine  Gotbe 
building  of  quadrangular  form,  and  St.  Mart^ 
erected  by  the  Jesuits  in  1693,  which  has  i 
hbrary  very  rich  in  manuscripts.  Bamberg  bie 
a  lyceum  in  which  full  courses  of  philoeofiii; 
and  divinity  are  given  by  a  large  staff  ci  ^^ 
fessors,  a  normal  school,  a  mechanics'  insma& 
a  drawing  academy,  a  school  for  mechanics,  i 
free  school,  and  a  royal  library  of  56,000  v^moe^ : 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  a  cabinet  d 
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natnral  and  experimental  philosophy.  There 
are  sargical,  anatomical,  and  chemical  schools, 
foonded  in  1789,  b j  Bishop  Lndwig,  of  Erthal, 
a  Bociety  for  ^^  promoting  genuine  pietj  with 
brotherly  love,^'  and  a  society  for  the  enconr- 
agement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Bamberg 
okims  to  have  printed  the  first  Grerman  book, 
aamely,  '*  Bonner's  Fables,^'  which  bears  the  date 
3f  1461.  It  has  a  gardeners'  incorporation  of 
TOO  members,  masters,  workmen,  and  appren- 
tices. It  has  annually  2  extensiye  fairs.  Its 
principal  mannfiActares  are  porcelain,  gloves, 
iewelry,  wax,  tobacco,  starcn,  marble  wares. 
There  are  60  breweries.  The  shipping  on  the 
ianal,  and  the  new  railway  oommanicatlon  with 
!^nreraberg,  contribute  much  to  increase  the 
commercial  prosperity.  Population,  19,812,  of 
^hom  400  are  Jews. 

BAMBOOOIO,  aDutch  painter,  better  known 
>y  his  real  nam&  Peter  ae  Laer,  was  bom  at 
jaeren,  in  1613,  died  about  the  year  1675.  He 
tudied  his  art  at  Rome,  where  he  eqjoyed  the 
»atronage  and  esteem  or  many  influential  men. 
lis  peculiar  excellence  as  a  painter  lay  in  de- 
leting scenes  of  eyery  day  life.  After  residing 
6  years  at  Bome,  he  returned  to  Holland, 
h^name  of  Bamboccio  was  given  him  from 
is  personal  deformity. 

BAMBOO  (Jkmibusa  arundinaeea),  a  genus 
f  arborescent  grasses  found  in  Asia,  and  in  the 
^est  Indies,  but  more  extensively  used  in  Ohina 
lan  any  other  country.  It  has  a  hard  woody 
>xture  where  the  plant  has  attained  any  consid- 
rable  growth,  with  hollow  jointed  stems.  These 
re  externally  coated  with  silex,  and  the  plant 
)metimea  secretes  the  same  substance  between 
le  joints  in  lumps,  when  it  is  called  tdbasJie&r. 
he  Chinese  reckon  an  inunense  variety  of  it. 
ae  Chinese  botanist  observing  that  he  coidd 
ot  name  all  the  kinds,  but  would  enumerate 
3  of  the  principal  varieties.  The  bamboo  oc- 
ipies  an  intermediate  place  between  the  strict- 
'  proper  grasses,  and  trees,  from  its  size  fre- 
lently  appearing  like  a  tree  but  displaying 
*amineou8  affinities  in  its  internal  structure, 
ike  all  grasses  it  is  nourished  from  the  pith, 
id  starts  from  the  ground  at  nearly  tiie  same 
iameter  it  bears  in  maturity.  It  usually  grows 
>  a  height  of  40  or  60  feet,  and  beyond  that 
ze  is  regarded  as  extraordinary.  In  diameter 
varies  from  1  to  8  inches,  and  in  the  distances 
)tweea  the  joints  from  4  to  6  inches  in  some 
irieties,  and  in  others  highly  prized,  from  4  to 
feet.  The  leaves  are  small  and  oval  without 
uch  diversity  of  form,  but  sometimes  of  a 
ddish  and  bluish  hue.    The  color  of  the  stems 

generally  yellow,  but  the  Chinese  possess 
cret  arts  of  changing  this  to  chestnut,  black, 
z, ;  the  black  bamboos  are  cultivated  in  the 
rdens  of  the  rich  like  any  other  rare  plants, 
td  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  an  officer  con- 
toted  with  his  palace  whose  sole  duty  it  is 
attend  to  the  bamboos  in  the  imperial  gar- 
ns.  The  culture  varies  greatly  according  to 
e  soil,  the  exposure,  and  the  variety  of  the 
uit.     It  generally  requires  a  sandy  soil  where 


the  roots  will  ea^y  penetrate,  and  it  is  exten- 
sively grown  along  the  shores  of  rivers,  partly 
to  give  support  to  the  banks,  although  the  plant 
dies  if  its  roots  touch  the  water,  u  is  always 
propagated  by  suckers  for  it  rarely  blossoms 
and  scarcely  ever  perreots  its  seeds.  Planting 
generally  takes  place  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
and  requires  veiy  alight  care ;  4  or  5  years  elapse 
before  a  plantation  is  considered  ready  to  cut, 
and  for  this  the  winter  season  is  deemed  the  best, 
as  the  wood  is  then  the  hardest.  The  bamboo 
mav  indeed  be  styled  the  national  plant  of  China, 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  by  the  natives 
are  almost  innumerable.  The  young  and  ten- 
der slioots  are  boiled  and  eaten,  or  preserved 
by  the  confectioners,  and  as  sweetmeats  are  de- 
licious. The  roots  serve  many  curious  purposes, 
and  among  others  for  caricatures  of  men  and 
animals.  The  slightest  resemblance  to  any  ani- 
mal form  is  seized  upon,  and  improved  by  carv- 
ing, and  even  the  fibres  of  the  root  are  made  to 
assume  the  shape  of  human  heads  and  the  manes 
and  tails  of  dragons.  The  tubes  are  in  constant 
use  in  many  departments  of  human  industry ; 
not  only  are  entire  houses  and  boats  built  of 
them  in  some  oases,  but  ornamental  screen- 
work  for  interior  decoration  of  dwellings ;  ^so 
the  yards  of  the  vessel  to  which  the  sails  are 
fastened,  and  the  tacking  poles  by  which  she  is 
impelled  in  calm  and  shallow  waters.  The 
straightest  of  the  tubes  have  been  used  for  as- 
tronomical purposes,  and  cheap  aqueducts  in 
common  use,  formed  by  fitting  the  ends  together 
for  any  required  length,  convey  water.  Sheds 
are  made  from  the  bamboo  by  softening  it  in 
water,  and  flattening  the  sections,  and  these 
when  split  finer  are  made  into  rain  cloaks  worn 
in  wet  weather,  which  bristling  in  all  directions 
give  their  wearer  the  appearance  of  porcupines. 
Floats  to  tie  on  the  backs  of  little  children  who 
live  in  the  boata  on  rivers,  as  well  as  the  poles 
by  which  strong  coolies  carry  burdens,  come 
ahke  from  the  plant.  Water- wheels  to  irrigate 
the  lands;  fences  to  enclose  them;  coils  of 
ropes;  every  imaginable  article  in  furniture, 
chairs,  tables,  book-cases,  boxes ;  hats,  umbrel- 
las, pipe  sticks,  fans,  flEui  cases,  cups,  measures 
for  grain ;  weapons,  as  shields,  pikes  and  spear 
handles ;  the  paper  of  which  the  book  is  made, 
and  the  sticks  of  the  brushes  with  which  the 
books  are  written,  all  are  formed  from  bamboo. 
The  pith  of  it  is  used  for  lampwicka,  and  ex- 
quisite carvings  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  and 
&r  more  elegant  than  ivory  work  are  produced 
from  the  hard  stems.  It  is  employed  for  the 
pencils  of  the  scholar,  the  brushes  of  the  artist, 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  delicate  female;  it 
descends  at  the  nod  of  the  judge  on  the  back 
of  the  criminal,  and  so  constantly  too,  that  the 
word  bambooing  has  become  proverbial  for 
flagellation,  and  it  forms  part  of  the  torture 
apparatus  of  the  executioner.  In  short,  its  use 
in  China  is  so  universal,  that  it  serves  its  pur- 
poses in  every  phase  of  Chinese  life,  either  of 
pleasure  or  pain.  In  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  the  bamboo,  like  the  bread-fruit  tree  and 
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tlie  ooooftnnt  also,  enters  largely  into  the  indus- 
trial arts  of  all  the  yarioos  races.  There  is  one 
interesting  ase  of  it,  especially  deserving  of 
mention.  Both  the  Battaks  of  Somatra,  that 
remarkable  race  of  cannibals  who  haye  in- 
vented a  phonetic  alphabet,  and  have  a  liter- 
atare,  which  compares  fiivorably  with  that  of 
other  Malay  families,  and  also  the  Be^anga, 
another  Snmatran  tribe,  who  have  a  written 
character  of  their  own,  nse  the  bamboo  for 
writing  as  we  nse  paper.  They  employ  small 
polish^  Joints,  abont  one  inch  in  diameter,  and 
on  these  they  write  from  left  to  right,  as  we  do ; 
and  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  bamboo,  descend 
spirally  to  the  bottom.  Writings  of  impor- 
tance, letters  from  chieftains,  are  enclosed  in  a 
larger  bamboo  cylinder,  and  sealed  at  both  ends 
with  a  preparation  of  dammar  gum.  In  Bur- 
mah  the  bamboo  is  so  eztensiyely  used  in  the 
oonstmction  of  houses,  that  large  cities,  such  as 
Bangoon  and  Prome,  are  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  bamboos.  These  houses  are  lashed 
together,  not  nailed,  and  easily  struck  and 
removed,  like  tents. 

BAMBOOE,  or  Bambouk,  also  Baxbaitk,  a 
eountry  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  between  laK 
lao  SO'^  and  14°  80'  N.,  and  long.  10^  80'  15" 
and  12"*  15'  W.  It  is  about  140  miles  hi  length, 
and  90  in  breadth.  It  is  mountainous  and  rug- 
ged, thou^  t&e  greatest  elevation  of  its  sur&ce 
nowhere  exceeds  600  feet  The  higher  region 
is  barren  and  naked,  but  the  lower  supports  the 
utmost  exuberance  of  vegetation.  The  baobab, 
the  tamarind,  and  palm  trees,  reach  the  great- 
est dimensions.  The  soil  is  so  fertile  as  to  pro- 
duce, almost  without  culture,  maize,  mulet, 
cotton,  melons,  and  a  great  variety  of  legumi- 
nous plants.  Rice  is  yielded  in  the  greatest 
abundance  by  the  low  lands,  which  are  subject 
to  overflow.  Large  herds  of  wild  cows  and 
oxen  roam  over  the  plains,  the  rich  pasturage 
of  which  furnishes  them  an  abundance  of  fe^. 
Lions  and  elephants  are  numerous.  Bambook 
has  rich  gold  mines.  The  principal  mine  is  de- 
scribed as  an  isolated  hill,  about  800  feet  high, 
and  in  circumference  8,000  feet,  the  soil  of 
which  contains  gold  in  the  shape  of  lumps, 
grains,  or  spangles.  This  gold  is  exchanged  for 
salt  Bambook  is  thickly  populated.  Its  in- 
habitants are  barbarous.  It  was  once  invaded 
by  the  Portuguese.  The  ruins  of  their  forts  and 
houses  are  st&l  to  be  seen  in  the  country. 

BAMBOOBA,  a  decayed  city  of  Sinde,  the 
mtns  of  which  bear  traces  of  past  importance. 
It  lies  W.  of  Tatta,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  identical  with  Braminabad,  the  capital 
of  a  prosperous  Hindoo  kingdom  in  the  10th 
century. 

BAMBOROUGH,  or  BAMBtritan,  an  andent 
town  and  castle  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 
16  miles  from  Berwick,  England;  pop.  ui  1851, 
466.  The  town  was  founded  about  564.  The 
castle  stands  on  a  perpendiouUir  rock,  150  feet 
high,  near  the  sea,  and  is  accessible  only  on  the 
8.  E.  side.  It  had  been  a  ruin  for  some  hundreds 
of  yean,  when,  in  1721,  the  manor  containing  it 


was  bequeathed  for  charitable  pnrpoMliy  Lord 
Orewe,  oiflhop  of  Durham.  Arcbdeaoon  ^txn. 
one  of  the  trustees,  cansed  tiie  wafls  to  be  l^ 
paired  and  made  habitable.  Bignab  to  wsn 
Teasels  off  the  dangerous  Fem  ialuds  in  tk 
vicinity,  are  now  &played  there;  and  i  fife- 
boat  station  and  asylum  for  the  shipwrttked, 
are  now  maintained  there.  There  is  alsos^ 
pensary  within  the  casde;  a  library  fi^ to 
persons  living  within  20  miles;  and  a  guk' 
school,  where  80  pupils,  from  9  to  16  years  old, 
are  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated  Utefioii 
of  the  charity,  which  yield  an  income  of  sew 
$40,000,  are  also  applied  to  support  a  bois' 
school,  to  ud  in  buUding'  churohes,  to  edoate 
young  men  at  the  universitieB,  u^  for  (is 
benevolent  purposes. 

BAMI  AN,  Bajiebak,  BAXteur,  or  BArxB- 
AN,  a  valley,  pass,  and  ancient  town  of  Afgks- 
istan,  about  62  miles  K.  W.  of  GabooL  T^ 
▼alley  lies  between  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  and  & 
Paropamisan  mountains,  and  is  iioportaBts 
the  only  route  practicable  for  artOlery  xm 
the  Hiinalaya  chain  into  Independent  T001& 
tan.  It  is  about  1  mile  wide^  bounded  00  etd 
ffide  by  almost  perpendicular  steeps,  and  strewed 
throughout  its  whole  extent  with  tbe  m& 
curious  and  interesting  antiquities.  It  was  lis 
dte  of  the  city  of  Gulgnla,  destroyed  b;  te 
Mongols  under  Genghis  Khan,  in  1221,  ladi: 
addition  to  the  ruins  of  this  plaoe  mm 
numerous  relics  of  ancient  times,  theorigiDtf 
which  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Among  tlie  \sx 
are  gigantic  figures  cut  in  the  rock,  and  s^ 
posed  to  be  idols,  2  of  whidi  are  ttpwari^ 
180  feet  in  height.  There  are  vast  caveni^  ei- 
cavated  in  the  rooks,  and  so  nomeroiBK}^ 
extend  in  a  series  for  upward  of  8  miles.  !^ 
town  of  Bamian  ooonpies  the  sidesof  u  b^ 
kted  hill  in  the  Tslley.  Greatest  den^^ 
the  pass,  8,496  feet. 

BAMPTON,  or  BiJfProir  nr  the  Brae  Oi 
fordshire,  an  Enjdish  market  town,  Qtoateda 
a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Thames,  71  ^ 
W.  N.  W.  from  London.  It  is  a  plsoe  of  ^ 
antiquity.  It  has  a  rery  andent  chnrch  «^ 
which  was  remodelled  in  the  reign  of  Edfvi 
II.  It  has  2  parish  libraries,  S  endowed  sebosfe 
and  2  fairs  annually.  It  is  the  bir&pbcei 
PhUips,  the  author  of  the  "Splendid  Stt? 
Pop.  of  the  parish,  1,780. 

BA2IPT0N' LEOTDRK  In  1780  ^J 
menced  a  series  of  leotnres  or  sermww  pr«®* 
before  the  university  of  Oxford,  acoordi^^ 
the  win  and  endowment  of  tiie  Kct.^ 
Bampton,  resident  oanon  of  the  cath6dni(| 
Salisbury.  The  income  of  the  endowDHa" 
only  £120  per  annum.  The  Bampton  \«^ 
consbts  of  8  annual  discourses,  foreTer,  ^^ 
or  more  of  the  following  themes :  1.  The  <h^ 
authority  of  the  Sori^res.  2.  Di^^fr^ 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  8.  TlieKti* 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  comprehended  Bij| 
Apostles'  and  the  Nioene  Creed.  4.  ThesBfl««^ 
of  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fttl>®^J^ 
the  faith  and  praotioe  of  the  jMvaitiTacbiitb 
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6.  An  essay  to  oonfirm  the  OhriBtian  £dtb,  aad 
oonfate  all  heretios  and  sohisiaatios.  One  per- 
fion  is  to  be  chosen  annnalljr.  who  is  to  dehver 
the  annual  course  between  the  oonunencement 
of  the  last  month  in  Lent  tenn  and  the  end  of 
the  ih\rd  week  in  Act  tenn.  The  lecturer  is  to 
be  chosen  by  the  heads  of  the  colleges;  he  must 
have  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A,  eitlier  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge;  is  never  to  be  chosen  a 
second  time,  and  the  lectures  are  be  deliyered 
in  St.  Vary's  church.  Within  2  months  after 
the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  SO  WDiea  of  them 
are  to  be  printed  for  private  circmation  to  the 
universities,  the  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  the  Bod- 
leian library.  They  are,  however,  generally 
published.  The  lecturers  embrace  the  names  df 
some  eminent  English  divines. 

BAN,  or  Banus  (Slavonic  lan^  a  lord),  the 
title  of  the  governor  of  certain  military  districts 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Hungary,  corresponding 
to  the  German  title  of  margrave.  The  ban  is 
nominated  by  the  king,  renders  an  oath  to  the 
diet,  and  formerly  had  very  extensive  powers, 
exercising  an  almost  absolute  authority  in  the 
political,  judicial,  and  military  affairs  of  his 
diatricL  The  progress  of  Turkish  conquest 
i^er  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Mohacs  in  the 
16tii  century  extinguished  the  most  of  the 
banatsy  and  there  remains  now  only  the  banat 
of  Temesvar,  the  ban  of  which  is  the  third 
great  dignitary  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and 
has  the  title  of  the  ban  of  Croatia. 

BAN  AND  ABRI|:B£  ban,  of  France,  the 
entire  feudal  levy  of  the  reahn,  raised  by  public 
proclamation,  ban,  of  the  king,  denouncing 
penalties  against  all  who  should  fail  to  appear. 
The  ban  comprised  all  the  great  vassals,  holding 
of  the  kinff  for  homage;  the  arridre  ban  in- 
cluded all  the  vassak,  or  tenants,  of  the  second 
class.  The  whole  ban  and  arri^re  ban,  tiiere- 
ffx^j  constituted  the  entire  militarv  force  of  the 
orown  of  France  during  the  feudal  ages,  and 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  standing  armies. 
It  could  only  be  called  out  by  the  long  in 
person,  and  usually  only  when  he  was  himself 
in  the  field,  although  the  leading  of  it  might 
be;,  and  often  was^  even  when  the  monarch 
was  himself  in  arms,  attributed  to  the  constable, 
or  some  other  hi^  officer  of  France.  The 
calling  out  of  the  ban  and  arri^  ban  usually 
implied  the  invasion  of  the  soil  of  France ;  the 
revolt  of  some  great  feudatories;  or,  in  some 
serious  way,  the  supreme  peril  of  the  crown 
and  state.  It  was  attended  with  solemn  cere- 
monies, and  on  the  assemblage  of  the  powers,  by 
the  displaying  of  the  ori^fomm^  or  sacred  banner 
of  the  monarchy,  green,  langued  with  tongues 
of  gold,  emblematical  of  the  fiery  tongues  of 
the  PMiteoost,  by  the  count  de  Harcoturt,  who 
was  the  hereditary  holder  of  that  office. 

BANANA,  the  muta  of  botanists^  a  herba- 
ceous plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
mtuaeea.  It  is  now  abundant  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  but  is  thought  to 
have  been  introduced  into  America  from  the 
East  Indies.    The  trunk  of  the  banaoa  tree 


rises  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  extended  bases  of  petioles  sheathed 
within  each  other.  This  trunk  is  terminated 
by  a  tuft  of  large  undivided  leaves  from  6  to  10 
feet  in  length,  and  about  1  foot  in  breadth,  from 
the  midst  of  which  proceeds  the  pedunde,  which 
bears  a  large  spike  of  sessile  flowers.  The 
fruit  has  nearly  the  form  of  a  cucumber,  be- 
comes yellow  when  near  maturity,  is  soft 
pulpy,  and  of  delicious  taste,  and  is  produced 
m  great  abundance,  from  80  to  100  bananas 
being  often  found  upon  a  single  stock.  There 
are  2  species,  the  musa  sapientium  and  die 
muaa  paradinaea,  which  differ  but  slightly, 
the  fruit  of  the  latter  being  a  little  shorter, 
straighter,  rounder,  and  of  more  luscious  taste. 
The  name  of  this  species  is  derived  itom  the 
oriental  Christians,  who  fancied  it  to  be  the 
tree  of  forbidden  fruit  in  the  garden  of  Eden; 
and  travellers  affirm  that  the  banana  tree  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  all  the  necesn- 
ties  of  the  first  man.  As  an  article  of  diet, 
its  place  could  not  be  supplied  in  the  warm  cli- 
mates, where  it  grows  almost  spontaneously, 
and  propagates  itself  by  successive  shoots, 
which  start  at  various  times  from  its  root&  so 
that  crops  are  produced  at  every  season,  it  is 
at  once  agreeable  and  nutritious,  and  is  the 
principal  food  of  many  families,  both  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  commonly  eaten 
raw,  but  is  also  baked  into  a  kind  of  bread,  and 
fried  in  fritters.  No  other  plant  produces  the 
same  amount  of  nutriment,  from  the  same  space 
of  ground,  as  the  banana.  The  tops  of  tlie 
young  plants  are  also  eaten  as  a  delicate  vege- 
table, and  the  fermented  juice  of  the  trunks 
becomes  an  agreeable  wine.  The  large  leaves 
are  used  for  thatching,  basket-making,  parasols^ 
and  table-covers,  and  are  made  into  vases  to 
hold  water.  Horses  and  other  domestic  ani- 
nuds  are  also  supported  upon  the  fruit. 
BANANA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  8  small 


islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Sierra  Leone,  off 
Cape  Shilling.  They  te^e  their  name  from  the 
largest,  which  is  about  4  miles  long  and  1 
brwdj  lat.  8^  8'  N..  long.  18°  12'  W.  They 
are  high,  fertile,  ana  inhabited.  The  equinox 
tides  rise  here  from  8  to  10  feet  They  are 
interesting  from  their  connection  with  the  early 
history  and  sea&ring  days  of  the  Rev.  John 
Newton,  tiie  firiend  and  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
poet  Oowper. 

BANANAL,  an  island  in  the  river  Aragui^, 
province  of  Matto-Grosso,  Brazil,  which  is  also 
known  as  Santa  Anna.  It  is  200  miles  long  by 
85  broad,  and  covered  with  a  dense  forest  In 
its  centre  there  is  said  to  be  a  navigable  lake 
00  miles  long  by  80  wide.  It  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  denves  its  title  from  the  great  increase 
in  the  banana  trees  which  were  planted  there 
in  1778  by  the  discoverers. 

BANAT,  a  laige  Austrian  province,  com- 
prisin|^  the  8  counties  of  Temesvar,  Torontal, 
and  &as80,  and  2  military  districts,  the  German 
and  Wallaoho-IUyrian;  pop.  about  1,000,000. 
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It  is  120  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  08  miles 
broad  from  N.  to  S.,  at  the  extremes.  Tbe 
rivers  Danube,  Theiss,  and  Maros,  bound  it  on 
all  sides  save  the  £.,  where  it  beooraes  hilly. 
The  snifaoe,  with  this  ezoeption,  is  level,  and 
on  the  W.  somewhat  swampy.  It  is  also  water- 
ed by  the  rivers  Temes,  Nera,  Earasch,  and  the 
Alt  Bega.  The  Nen  Bega,  a  canal  90  miles 
long,  is  entirely  within  the  province.  The 
Banat  is  one  of  tbe  most  fixiitfol  districts  in 
Enrope,  its  wheat  having  long  been  celebrated 
for  quantity  and  excellence,  while  maize  ^ves 
24,  48,  and  as  high  as  60  fold  increase.  Good 
cotton  is  grown,  vineyards  abound,  and  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  the  silk- 
worm. Tho  mineral  resources  of  the  province 
have  been  comparatively  disregarded ;  but  an 
extensive  coal-field  has  been  recently  discovered. 

BANBURY,  a  market  and  borough  town  in 
Oxfordshire^  England,  on  the  river  Oherwell, 
12  miles  K.  E.  of  Chipping  Korton,  and  17 
miles  W.  of  Wolverton,  on  the  N.  W.  railway. 
Banbury  tarts  and  Banbury  cheese  are  frunoua 
aU  over  England.  The  town  has  a  population 
of  8,715,  and  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 
It  is  neat  and  dean,  and  has  a  considerable 
carrying  business  by  the  Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham canal,  as  well  as  a  large  market  for  agri- 
cultural produce.  The  large  church  is  an  imi- 
tation of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Among  its  edu- 
cational establishments  is  a  charity  school 

BANGA  (Malay,  IxmgJca  mumK,  hill  of  the 
enemy),  a  considerable  island  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  bounded  K.  and  £.  b v  the  Ohina 
sea,  8.  by  the  Java  sea,  and  on  tibe  W.  sepa- 
rated from  Sumatra  by  the  struts  of  Banca,  120 
miles  long,  one  of  the  chief  highways  of  Euro- 
pean commerce  in  the  eastern  seas ;  area,  4,281 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 43,000.^This  island,  chiefly 
noted  for  its  tin,  forms^  with  the  neighboring 
island  of  BiUiton,  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
great  Malayan  tin  district,  of  which  the  north- 
em  limit  is  Tenaaserim.  on  the  Malay  peninsula, 
extenduig  over  16^  latitude  and  10^  of  longi- 
tude. As  we  trace  this  tin  field,  beginning  at 
its  northern  extremity,  in  lat  12^  50'  K.  we 
find  the  tin  ore  i>oor  in  quality  and  difficult  to 
obtain — ^then  increasing  in  richness  and  abun- 
dance as  we  proceed  down  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  untal 
we  find  the  richest  and  most  abxmdant  ore  in 
its  southern  extremity,  Banca  and  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Billiton.  All  the  ore  worked 
in  Banca  has  been  found  in  the  alluvion  or  de- 
tritus of  ancient  moxmtaiQS — ^what  is  called  in 
mining  language  '^stream  works," — obtained,  in 
fiiot,  by  washing  the  soil  with  the  rudest  of 
rocker  machines,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
most  part  gold  was  obtained  during  the  early 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia.  No 
tin  ore  has  ever  been  obtained  by  mining  the 
rock  containing  veins  of  it,  although  it  has  been 
traced  to  them;  but,  no  doubt,  should  such 
skill,  ent^arprise,  and  machinery,  as  are  now  em- 
ploved  in  crushing  and  smeltang  the  quarts 
rocks  of  Oalifomi%  be  employed  in  Banca,  its 


mountains  may  be  made  to  yield  tenfold  tbi 
present  abundance  of  its  alluvial  plains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  tin  district  wnich  has  not 
been  explored,  is  covered  witii  a  close  tangled 
Jungle  and  forest  trees  of  immenae  growth,  so 
that  tin  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  bs 
found  in  many  new  situations.  The  diggiog 
washing,  and  smelting  the  allnvial  tin  ore,  b 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  popuktka 
of  the  island,  who  receive  advances  from  tk 
Dutch  government,  which  exerdses  a  nionq>dj 
of  the  produce.  The  tin,  smelted  into  the  slabs 
of  commerce  at  the  mines,  is  delivered  into  tte 
government  stores  at  Minto^  for  15  rec^pmek 
tiie  pioul,  or  about  $4  per  cwt  In  1850,  tk 
entire  product  of  the  ^anca  mines  was  5,736 
tons,  nearly  ^  more  than  the  yield  <^  the  Cor- 
nish mines,  and  being  all  grain  tin,  snpmor  to 
the  latter  in  value.  Thisproduct  of  the  Bsnea 
mines  for  1866,  sold  at  Batavia  for  4,570,741 
fiorins;  and,  deducting  the  amoont  paidtotbs 
miners,  cost  oi  European  superintendcoce  A 
the  mines  and  furnaces,  tranq>ort  of  the  mei^ 
to  Java,  where  it  \&  sold,  public  estahlirfwiwaa 
there  for  storing  and  selling,  inolnding  all  tibe 
civil,  military,  and  naval  expanses  of  the  isSand, 
kept  up  chiefly  if  not  wholly  on  aoooont  of  its 
tin— left  a  balance  to  the  government  of  neaih 
2,000,000  fiorins,  or  $920,000,  which  ehovs 
what  Banca  is  worth  to  the  Datdi« — Of  the 
population  about  |  are  the  &rang  fwaa^ 
mountain  men;  a  peculiar  wild  race,  wiam 
the  Dutch  have  not  been  able  to  controi  or 
civilize  to  any  extent  They  live  in  a^nnte 
families,  and  do  not  congregate  in  villsges; 
they  cultivate  a  little  rice,  but  snbaat  ditaij 
upon  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  forea 
and  the  meat  of  wild  hogs,  which  are  Ibimd  a 
great  numbers  upon  the  island.  In  race,  ba- 
guage,  and  state  of  society,  they  are  essentisly 
the  same  as  the  wrong  linuwa^  the  aborigaias 
of  the  Malay  peninsula.  On  the  coast  are  foeal 
a  people  precisely  similar  to  the  B^nsorsei 
gypsies  in  habits,  ttiough  differing^  from  tl^  a 
fimguage.  They  are  called  Sikas  by  the  Malm 
These  dwell  in  boats,  having  no  other  habiti- 
tion,  and  live  by  fishing,  and  oooasaonally  tri 
little  piracy.  They  are  the  same  race  that  \m 
been  so  often  found  lurking  with  their  pnto 
among  the  small  islands  in  Gaspar  atraita,  froa 
whence  they  have  issued  to  plunder  and  seatdt 
small,  unarmed,  or  stranded  Tessela.  The  (^ 
nese  compose  the  other  half  of  the  populatiaB. 
On  account  of  their  alleged  torbnlent  chande^ 
these  are  subjected  to  very  severe  teatriedflB 
by  the  government.  None  are  aUowed  tore- 
mun  uponJhe  island  beyond  a  limited  maalm 
of  years,  and  those  who  return  h<Hne  or  go  » 
other  piurts  of  the  archipelago,  have  their  pkcet 
continually  supplied  by  firesh  recraits  fiea 
China.  The  Cftiinese  fleet  arrives  with  tbe  K. 
W.  monsoon,  and  sometimes  iMinga  3,000  a^ 
8,000  coolies  at  a  time.  They  are  directiy  fof^ 
emed  by  their  own  hapaUoM^  or  captains,  as  k 
other  parts  of  the  archipelago,  who  have  tber 
appointment  tcooL  the  govenimeot. — ^I3iro^gh 
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the  whole  island  there  nms  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, the  highest  peak  of  which,  that  of  Maras, 
at  the  head  of  the  ha^  of  Klah^  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,800  feet.  Manopim  Hill,  which  is  a 
noted  landmark  for  navigators,  is  1,600  feet 
high.  The  island  has  no  lakes,  hut  many  mo- 
rasses, and  nnmerons  small  rivers,  tangled  with 
mangroves  and  rattans,  and  not  navigahle  ex- 
cept for  native  boats. — ^The  mountain  chain  of 
Bimca  has  ^e  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  of  the  plutonio  part  of 
Sumatra,  running  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  it 
has  the  same  geological  formation.  The  main 
component  of  the  mountains  is  granite,  con- 
taining tin,  gold,  and  iron.  Next  to  the  gran- 
ite, and  in  situations  of  less  elevation,  ^here 
oocnrs  an  extensive  formation  of  red  iron  stone, 
the  laterite  of  geologists,  and  in  the  lowest 
lands  an  alluvial  formation,  intermixed  with 
sandstone  and  breccias,  among  which  occur  the 
washings  of  tin  and  gold.  The  soil  of  Banca 
must  be  considered  as  decidedly  sterile.  It 
consists  of  a  layer  of  mould,  from  1^  to  2  feet 
deep,  generally  lying  over  the  ir9n  stone  or 
Ifltorite,  already  described.  Beside  tin  mining, 
the  only  rural  industry  of  the  island  consists  in 
small  patches  of  rice,  and  in  raising  a  few  fruits 
and  Yegetables. — ^The  plants  of  Banca  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  same  as  those  of  that  part 
of  Sumatra  in  its  neighborhood.  The  whole 
i^nd,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  usual,  is 
covered  with  forests,  the  marshy  parts  of  it 
b^g  impenetrable  n*om  tangled  underwood. 
The  most  valuable  products  of  the  forest  for 
trade  are  eaglewood,  ebony,  and  beeswax ;  the 
latter  is  obtained  very  plentifully.  Of  animalfl, 
there  are  2  species  of  wild  hog,  the  same  as 
those  of  Java,  which  are  very  numerous ;  a  stag, 
the  pigmy  deer,  or  haneheelt  and  the  Malayan 
bear.  The  elepnant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  tapur, 
of  Smnatra,  do  not  exist ;  and  the  largest  rapa- 
cious quadruped  is  the  fMuang^  a  species  of  pole 
cat.  The  birds  are  for  the  most  part  the  same 
as  those  of  Sumatra.  The  pigeon  fiunily  is  re- 
markable for  numbers  and  variety,  80  epecies 
having  been  reckoned.  Of  reptiles,  the  alliga- 
tors are  numerous  and  dangerous,  being  found 
on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  rivers  and  marshes. 
Esculent  fish  and  molluscs  are  abundant  and 
of  good  quality.  The  market  at  Minto  is  well 
eapplied  with  ikon  gwramee,  a  fish  much  re- 
eembling  salmon,  and  with  good  oysters  and 
flhrimps. — Banca  has  no  trade  worth  naming, 
beside  its  export  of  tin.  The  only  place  of 
trade  is  the  town  of  Minto,  ntuated  on  the 
shore  of  the  safest  roadstead  on  the  straits  of 
Banca,  in  lat  2""  a,  long.  105°  5'  E.,  containing 
in  1856,  7,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Chinese. 
This  is  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  resident,  or  gov- 
ernor. There  is  a  small  garrison  of  Dutch 
troops,  but  altogether  there  are  not  more  than 
200  Europeans  upon  the  island. — On  account  of 
its  sterility,  this  island  attracted  no  attention 
tiU  the  discovery  of  its  tin ;  which  was  made 
▼ery  much  in  the  same  way  that  alver  was  first 
found  in  Peru.    Some  of  the  inhabitants  in 


burning  the  forest,  in  their  rude  culture  of  rice, 
found  that  some  superficial  tin  ore  had  been 
smelted  in  the  process,  and  ore  being  sought 
for  in  the  neighborhood,  was  found  iu  abun- 
dance. This  happened  in  1709,  and  in  1711  the 
discovery  was  made  known  at  Batavia  to  the 
Dutch.  It  is  remarked,  as  a  eUgiiA  proof  of  the 
ignorance  of  tiie  Malayan  nations,  that  the 
Javanese,  the  most  advanced  of  them,  should 
have  been,  after  830  years  as  sovereigns  of 
Palembang  iu  Sumatra,  masters  of  Banca,  with- 
out being  aware  that  it  had  rich  mines  of  a  useful 
metal  weU  known  to  them.  The  tin  of  Banca 
was  no  sooner  discovered  than  the  sultan  of 
Palembang  endeavored  to  establish  a  monopoly 
of  it ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  to  the  Dutch 
that  he  had  done  so,  than  they  sent  an  expedi- 
tion to  force  a  treaty  upon  him,  securing  to 
themselves  tiiie  right  of  preemption  at  a  very 
small  price.  This  state  of  things  continued  for 
a  whole  century,  until  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  by  the  English,  in  1811,  when  Badr- 
Oodin  the  cruel  and  energetic  sultan  of  Palem- 
bang, hoping  to  gratify  the  English,  put  the 
whole  of  the  Dutch  at  Palembsmg  and  Banca 
to  ^eath.  The  return  for  this  uncalled  for  act 
of  friendship  was  the  invasion  of  Palembang 
by  the  English  under  GiUespie,  the  defeat  of 
the  sultan,  his  dethronement,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  Banca  as  a  cession  from  lus  successor, 
in  1812.  The  island  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  till  1816,  when  along  with  the  rest 
of  their  possessions  in  the  archipelago,  it  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch.  These,  in  1818,  restored 
the  old  sultan  Badr-Oodm,  whose  treachery 
brought  on  a  bloody  war  of  2  years,  which 
ended  in  1821  by  the  conquest  of  Palembang, 
which,  with  Banca,  has  since  continued  in  the 
possession  of  tiie  government  of  Netherlands 

BANOAL  DES  ISSABTS,  Jban  Henri,  a 
French  revolutionist,  born  at  St.  Martin- 
de-Londres,  Nov.  8,  1750,  died  at  Olermont- 
Ferrand  in  June,  1826,  was  a  member  of 
the  convention,  but  opposed  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  Mountdn.  Through  the  treach- 
ery of  Dnmouriez,  to  whom  he  was  sent  on 
a  mission  by  the  convention,  he  fell  into 
the  han^  of  the  Austrians,  who  kept  him  and 
many  other  deputies  in  prison  nntil  1795,  when 
they  were  exdianged  against  the  duchess  of 
Angoul^me.  He  afterwaurd  proposed  the  repeal 
of  the  law  authorizing  divorce  for  incompatibil- 
ity of  temper.  He  wrote  a  work  entitied.  the 
"New  Social  System  founded  on  Religion.'' 

BANOALIS  (Malay  name  of  a  plant,  nauda 
orientalist  an  island  of  the  Malay  archipel- 
ago, on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Sumatra,  off  the  mouth 
of  Siak  river,  area  410  sq.  m, ;  population,  sup- 
posed to  be  not  more  than  2,000.  It  be- 
longs to  the  sultanate  of  Siak,  in  Sumatra; 
and  is  entirelv  covered  with  forest.  Its  inhab- 
itants are  Yefy  poor,  subsisting  chiefiy  on  rice 
and  fish,  which  abound  in  the  neighborinjg 
waters.  Ooal  has  been  recentiy  found  in  this 
island,  and  on  the  neighboring  main  hind. 
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BANCHORY  DEVENIOK,  a  maritime  par- 
liah  in  Aberdeen  and  KincardineshireySootlana,  on 
Uie  Dee,  5  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen. 
It  has  the  remains  of  a  Druidio  templei  several 
lai^  causeways^  and  a  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Dee  805  feet  long,  for  foot  passengers. 

BANCORA,  a  town  of  Hindostao,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  98  miles  W.  N.  W.  from 
Calcatta,  on  the  great  road  to  Benares.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  which  con- 
tains an  area  of  1,476  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of 
480,000.  This  district  contiuns  valoable  collier- 
ies, lying  as  it  does  in  the  range  of  the  great 
carboniferous  and  iron  ore  track  of  Bengal,  and 
oommonicates  with  Oalcntta  by  a  branch  of 
the  East  Indian  r^way.  The  town  is  of  recent 
origpn,  and  built  at  an  eleyation  oi  215  feet 
above  sea  level. 

BANCROFT,  a  northern  county  of  Iowa, 
bordering  on  Minnesota,  drained  by  Manketo 
river  and  its  branches,  and  comprising  an  area 
of  about  450  square  miles.  Several  small  lakes 
touch  its  northern  boundary.  It  has  recently 
been  organized,  and  is  not  included  in  the  state 
oensos  of  1856. 

BANCROFT,  Aabon,  a  Congregational  cler- 
gyman of  Massachusetts,  and  author  of  a  life 
of  Washington,  bom  at  Reading^  Nov.  10, 
1755,  died  at  Worcester,  Aug.  19,  1839.  His 
&ther,  Samuel  Bancroft^  possessed  eminent 
natural  ability,  filled  many  public  stations  with 
distinction,  and  is  described  as  "  a  man  of  great 
benevolence,  compassion,  and  sympathy;  judi* 
cious  in  his  thou^tsand  sentiments,  and  having 
the  gift  of  utterance  in  an  eminent  degree."  The 
son,  who  inherited  his  father's  gifts,  was  strictly 
educated  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  in  his 
childhood  heard  only  orthodox  preaching ;  but 
by  ^^  the  throes  of  his  own  youthful  mind"  and 
subsequent  study,  he  was  led  to  a  belief  more 
nearly  resembling  that  of  Arminius,  Grotius,  and 
Locke.  When  ti^e  American  revolution  came 
on,  young  as  he  was,  he  often  took  a  place  in  a 
minute  company ;  and  though  then  a  ooUegian, 
he  shouldered  a  musket  as  a  volunteer  on  the 
day  of  Lexington  and  again  of  Bunker's  Hill. 
After  4  years  at  Harvard  cdlege,  and  1  or  2 
years'  study  of  theology,  he  began  to  preach* 
Of  the  next  5  years  of  his  life,  8  were  passed  in 
Nova  Scotia,  principally  in  TarmouUi,  Horton, 
Comwallis,  and  Annapolis,  among  a  mixed  and 
unlettered  population,  where  he  was  thrown  on 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind  without  libraries 
or  learned  divines ;  and  this  virtual  solitude  de- 
veloped his  talent  for  discrimination  and  con- 
firmed the  independence  of  his  dear  and  vigor- 
ous intellect.  In  1785  he  was  settled  perma- 
nently in  Worcester  as  a  minister.  The  tone  of 
his  mind  was  oourageoos  and  healthful.  He 
was  fond  of  philosophical  studies,  and  was  an 
acute  logician.  The  English  theoloffical  writers 
whom  he  read  most  were  Locke,  TiUotson,  Sam- 
uel Clarke,  Whitby,  Bishop  Law,  Bishop  Butler, 
and  Price.  With  Priestley  and  Belsham  he  had 
no  affinity.  Beside  occasional  sermons,  chiefly 
in  defence  of  religious  liberty,  he  printed  in 


1800  a  well-written  eukgy  on  Wasbiostoi- 
and  in  1807  a  life  of  the  great  ^'soldier  lai 
statesman,"  in  one  octavo  volame.  TLolj^ 
which  is  written  in  a  neat  and  duute  style  and 
with  an  affectionate  interest  that  always  gided 
its  author  right,  is  strictly  a  biognphj,  not  i 
histoiT ;  faithfcd  in  its  narrative  and  candid  in 
its  judgments.  It  was  reprinted  in  En^d  in 
1808 ;  ^ined  notice  in  Genuany ;  and  hubaa 
very  widely  circulated  in  tiie  United  8uta 
Whoever  reads  it  will  oeta jDst  oonceptioa  of 
Washington.  In  1822  i>r.  B.  pablLshed  a  Tot 
ume  of  doctrinal  sermons,  directed  chi^yagiioi 
the  dogma  of  unconditional  election.  Botwk 
most  signalized  him  was  the  genuine  libenli^ 
whiclVwas  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  his  consuii, 
fearless,  and  unqualified  advocacy  of  yieri^ 
of  free  inquiry  and  of  private  jad^eot  At 
the  time  in  his  viciniU  he  stood  alone;  but  ]a 
influence  there  is  to  this  day  peroeptibk  Bis 
protest  against  Calvinism  long  preceded  & 
rise  of  the  Unitariana,  and,  though  in  the  litter 
|tfirt  of  his  life  he  was  president  of  the  Americu 
Unitarian  association,  he  would  neTer  Gepante 
himself  from  the  name  or  the  ^stem  of  C^ign- 
gationalism.  He  held  firmly  that  reason  ud 
true  religion  must  agree;  and  thatwhttii 
contrary  to  reason  is  false,  what  con£»iDst3 
reason  is  true.  The  Bible  was  his  gtaadni 
He  was  tolerant  of  error,  and  believed  tih^  em 
out  of  error  truth  would  rise.  Old  age  did  ut 
change  this  habit  of  his  mind.  He  waadids* 
ful,  benevolent,  and  active  to  the  last,  as  if  i» 
dy  to  begin  life  anew.  He  was  a  dodord 
divinity  of  Harvard  college,  and  wasameiiiia, 
and  in  many  cases  the  presiding  officer  dm- 
ous  literary,  religioua,  and  benevolent  80cieti& 

BANCROFT,  Edwabd,  an  English  MteBf 
ist,  and  member  of  the  royal  colkge  of  pl^.^ 
cians  in  London,  died  in  1821.  He  vm 
long  in  America,  where  he  was  intamatd; » 
ciated  with  Franklin  and  Priestley.  Hevnti 
an  essay  on  the  natural  history  of  Gnkik 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1769,  ub 
contained  much  information  at  that  time  M^t 
particularly  an  account  of  the  wor^  ^ 
vegetable  substance  employed  by  the  Indiisst" 
poison  their  arrows.  He  also  published  a  wa 
entitled  "  Experimental  Beseardhes  oooofOS 
permanent  oolors,  and  the  best  means  otp» 
curing  them,"  which  was  translated  inU)  v 
German  language. 

BANCROFT,  Gborob,  an  American  histe«" 
and  statesman,  bom  at  Worcester,  Ma&,^ 
8.  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  a  MassMhfflg 
clergyman,  the  Bev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  and  » 
lessons  which  he  reo^ved  at  home  proDJP 
the  formation  of  a  grave,  humane,  mo^ 
lie  character.  He  pursued  his  prq»»**^  * 
^es  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  in  1818  enteredB* 
vard  ooUege,  where  he  gave  special  ^^^^ 
metaphysics  and  morals,  and  acquired  a  ^ 
and  lasting  predilection  for  the  writings « 
Plato.  He  graduated  in  1817,  and  Tithtf^ 
tensive  scheme  of  study,  embracuig haro?*^ 
than  th0  whole  oirok  of  eaered  aod  jt^ 
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andent  and  modem  literature,  etarted  for  the 
oniyersities  of  Gknoany.  At  GK^ttipgen,  where 
be  remained  for  2  years,  he  stodied  German 
literatare  under  Benecke,  French  and  Italian 
literatare  nnder  Artaud  and  Bnnsen,  the  ori- 
ental languages  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  under  Eichhom,  eoolesiastical  and 
the  more  recent  ancient  history  nnder  Planck 
lud  Heeren.  natural  history  nnder  Blumenbach. 
ind  especially  the  antiquities  and  literature  of 
G^reece  and  Rome  nnder  Dissen,  an  enthusiastic 
idmirer  of  Plato,  with  whom  he  went  through 
I  thorough  course  of  Greek  philosophy,  and 
*ead  in  the  Greek  nearly  every  one  of  the 
stings  of  Plato.  At  this  time  he  selected 
listory  as  his  special  branch,  giving  as  one  of 
lis  reasons  the  desire  to  see  if  facts  would  not 
dear  up  theories  and  assist  in  getting  out  the 
rue  one.  Having  received  at  Grdttingen  in 
.820  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  re- 
)aired  to  &rlin,  where  he  heard  the  lectures 
►f  Wol^  the  renowned  editor  of  Homer,  of 
k^bleiermacher,  and  of  HegeL  He  was  a  herald 
0  these  professors  of  their  fame  in  the  new 
rorld.  and  his  ardor  and  accomplishments 
miei  for  him  a  welcome  reception.  He  was 
nlimate  in  the  houses  of  Schleiermacher,  Wil- 
iClm  vou  Humboldt^  the  great  lawyer  Savigny, 
Appenberg,  the  future  nistorian  of  England, 
^arnhagen  von  Ense,  and  other  famed  literary 
ersons.  He  availed  himself  of  his  stay  in  Ber- 
n  to  observe  the  admiuistration  of  the  Prus- 
ian  government  in  many  of  its  departments. 
Q  the  spring  of  1821  he  began  a  journey 
brough  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
[e  h^  already,  in  a  Gdttingen  vacation,  seen 
>resden,  its  galleries  and  principal  men,  and 
lad  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe  at  Jena. 
Lt  Heidelberg  he  was  several  hours  every  day 
rith  the  historian  Schlosser,  discussing  history 
nd  poetry,  especially  Dante,  and  read  with  him 
sveral  Greek  tragedies.  In  Paris  he  became  ao- 
uainted  with  Oousin,  and  Alexander  von  Hum- 
ioldt,  and  particularly  with  Bei^amin  Oonstant| 
Assed  a  month  in  England,  and  returned  to  the 
ontinent  to  travel  on  foot  through  Switzerland, 
[e  spent  8  months  in  Italy,  formed  an  ao- 
uaintance  with  Manzoni  at  Milan,  and  a  friend- 
hip  for  life  with  Ohevalier  Bunsen  at  Rome, 
rhere  he  also  knew  Niebuhr.  His  time  in  Italy 
ras  also  thoroughly  employed  in  stnd^dng  the 
cclesiastical  government,  and  in  seeing  pic- 
ores,  churches,  statues,  and  ruins.  He  return- 
d  to  America  in  1822,  and  accepted  for  one 
ear  the  office  of  tutor  of  Greek  in  Harvard 
iniversity.  During  his  year  of  tutorshipw  he 
reached  several  sermons,  yet  he  seems  not  long 
0  have  entertained  the  thought  of  entering  the 
lerioal  profession.  In  1828,  in  conjunction  with 
)r.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  he  established  ttxe 
Cound  Hill  school  at  Northampton,  in  which 
ome  of  the  most  learned  young  men  of  Germa- 
J  were  employed  as  teachers.  The  standard  as 
.  preparatory  school  was  too  hiffh  for  the  stand- 
rd  of  collegiate  instruction  in  uiis  country,  yet 
luch  was  done  by  this  institution  toward  in- 
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troduoing  a  better  system  of  study  and  of  class- 
books.  He  published  at  this  time  his  transia* 
tion  of  Heeren's  "  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece," 
and  a  small  volume  of  poems  bore  witness  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  observed  the 
scenery  of  Switzerland  and  the  ruins  of  ancient 
art  in  Italy.  He  was  also  busily  meditating 
and  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
United  States.  In  1826  he  took  the  first  step 
in  his  political  career  by  delivering  before  the 
citizens  of  Northampton,  at  their  request,  an 
oration,  in  which  he  avowed  his  principles  to 
be  for  universal  suffrage  and  uncompromising 
democracy.  He  was  elected  in  1630,  without 
his  knowledge,  to  the  general  court  of  Maraa- 
ohusetts,  but  refused  to  take  his  seat,  and  the 
year  after  he  declined  a  nomination,  tiiough 
certain  to  have  been  elected,  for  the  senate  of 
his  state.  In  1834  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  his  ''  History  of  the  United  States,"  the  ma- 
ture fruit  of  a  long-cherished  purpose.  In  1886 
he  drafted  an  address  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, at  the  request  of  the  young  men^s 
democratic  convention,  and  was  for  a  time 
very  actively  engaged  in  speaking  at  public 
meetings,  and  in  drawing  up  political  resolu- 
tions and  addresses.  He  removed  in  this  year 
to  Springfield,  where  he  resided  8  years,  and 
completed  the  2d  volume  of  his  history.  In 
1888  he  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren 
collector  of  Boston,  and  the  intelligence  and 
vigor  with  which  ho  performed  tiie  labors  of 
this  office  won  the  applause  of  his  political  op- 
ponents. Duties  were  at  that  time  paid  by 
bonds,  and  unpaid  bonds  had  accumulated  to  a 
large  amount  as  debts  to  the  government.  Tet 
not  a  single  bond  taken  during  the  term  of  Mr. 
Bancroft  was  unpaid  at  the  time  when  he  re^ 
signed  the  office,  and  his  collections  amounted 
to  several  millions.  He  was  at  this  period  a 
frequent  orator  in  political  assemblies,  was  pur- 
suing his  studies  even  more  zealously  than  ever 
before,  and  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
philosophical  movement  begun  by  some  of  the 
most  cultivated  persons  of  Boston,  and  subse- 

Suently  known  as  transcendentalism.  In  1840 
iie  8d  volume  of  his  history  was  published,  upon 
which  he  had  diligently  labored  amid  many 
other  engagements.  In  1844  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  democratic  party  as  their  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  though 
not  elected,  received  more  votes  than  any  can- 
didate has  received  either  before  or  smce  on  the 
purely  democratic  ticket  During  the  long  and 
violent  canvass  he  was  in  the  dty  of  New  York, 
studying,  often  for  12  hours  in  the  day,  manu* 
scripts  and  documents  illustrative  of  our  early 
history.  After  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk  to 
the  presidency,  in  1845,  Mr.-  Bancroft  entered 
the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  the  navy.  He  sig- 
nalized his  administration  of  this  office  by  the 
establishment  of  the  naval  school  at  Anni^ 
oils.  The  improvement  of  education  in  the 
navy  had  been  desired  by  more  than  one  of 
his  predecessors,  but  littie  had  been  done  to 
promote  it^  and  Mr.  Bancroft  was  the  first  to 
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design  a  nayal  Bobool  for  the  naval  semee,  oor- 
reaponding  to  the  military  school  at  West  Point 
In  selecting  a  place  for  this  institution,  the  re- 
mote south  offered  none  that  was  convenient 
and  salubrious.  As  the  military  aoadem j  was 
at  the  north,  a  naval  school  at  the  north  also 
would  have  excited  Jealousy.  He  therefore 
decided  for  the  waters  of  the  Ohesapeake.  At 
his  request  the  secretary  of  war,  with  the  ap- 

Sroval  of  the  president,  made  over  to  the  navy 
epartment  the  military  fort  and  grounds  at 
Annapolis.  The  garrison  was  marched  out,  the 
naval  school  marched  in;  the  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  but 
liberally  and  sufficiently,  with  the  best  or  dis- 
cipline and  good  teachers ;  and  ev^  midship- 
man on  shore  was  ordered  there.  The  benefits 
of  this  system  to  the  navy  were :  first,  its  efl^t 
upon  the  morals  of  the  young  naval  officers, 
amce  they  were  kept  constantly  at  school  and 
under  supervision  when  on  shore,  except  for 
short  visits  to  their  parents  or  friends ;  secondly, 
it  introduced  into  the  navy  a  fine  spirit  of  schol- 
anhip,  and  gave  promise  that  the  officers  wonld 
make  high  attainments  in  science.  The  insti- 
tution was  devised  and  completely  set  at  work 
by  Mr.  Bancroft  alone,  who  received  for  the 
purpose  all  the  appropriations  fbr  which  he 
asked.  He  was  al^  infiuential  in  obtaining 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Washington 
observatory,  and  in  introducing  some  new  pro- 
fessors of  great  merit  into  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tors. A  r^orm  in  the  system  of  promotion  in 
the  naval  service  was  desired  by  many,  and  he 

Slanned  a  method  by  which  promotion  should 
epend  not  on  age  alone,  but  also  on  experience 
and  capacity.  His  scheme,  however,  was  never 
fully  developed  or  applied.  While  secretary  of 
the  navy  Mr.  Bancroft  gave  the  order  to  take 
possession  of  California,  and  it  was  carried  into 
effect  before  he  left  the  naval  department. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  also  acted  as  secre- 
tary of  war  pro  tem.  for  a  montii,  and  gave  the 
order  to  Gen.  Taylor  to  march  into  Texas, 
which  was  the  first  occupation  of  Texas  by  the 
United  States.  In  1846,  Mr.  Bancroft  exchanged 
his  position  in  the  cabmet  for  the  office  of  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain.  The  ex- 
perience which  he  had  had  as  collector  pointed 
out  to  him  the  inconvenience  from  which  Amer- 
ican navigation  suffered  by  the  British  restric- 
tive laws  of  navigation.  The  American  laws 
were  at  that  time  much  the  more  liberal ;  and 
he  urged  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the 
British  ministry  till  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  British  system  not  only  eaual  ours  in 
liberality,  but  also  go  beyond  it  The  distnrb- 
anoes  in  Ireland  occurred  while  he  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  some  Irish  Americans  having  gone 
over  to  Ireland,  were  arrested  as  favorers  of 
the  insurrection.  The  circumstances  of  their 
arrest  justified  his  interference,  aud  he  did  not 
let  the  matter  rest  till  everv  one  of  them  was 
set  free,  claiming  for  naturalized  foreigners  the 
plenary  rights  of  American  citizenship,  always, 
and  in  all  places.    During  his  residence  in  Eng- 


land he  was  in  liie  most  friendly  nMm  vift 
the  ministry  and  the  men  of  tetters  of  tint 
country.    In  184»  the  univetwty  of  Oxford 
made  him  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  he  had 
before  been  chosen  correspondent  of  the  rojil 
academy  of  Berlin,  and  also  of  the  French  i&. 
stitute.    He  used  the  opportonityof  h'sT^ 
denoe  in  Europe  to  perfect  bis  ooUeetionsoB 
American  history.    He  made  several  risitsto 
Paris,  to  study  the  archives  and  libraries  of  tbt 
city,  being  aided  in  his  researches  by  Gnuot, 
Mignet,  Lamartine,  and  De  Tooqaerille.  Ii 
England,  the  ministry  opened  to  him  there- 
cords  of  the  state  paper  office,  embracing  a  yst 
array  of  military  and  civil  cone^ndeDoe ;  tid 
also  the  records  of  the  treasury,  with  iu  sens 
of  minutes  and  letter-books.   In  the  Briti 
museum,  also,  and  in  the  private  coUeetioiis  of 
many  noble  families,  he  found  valuable  sad 
interesting  manuscripts.    He  returned  to  ^ 
United  States  in  1849,  and  took  up  bis  restet 
in  New  York,  and  began  to  prepare  for  the  pna 
the  4th  and  5th  volumes  of  hu  history,  Mi 
were  published  in  1868.    The  applanseThl^ 
had  followed  the  publication  of  his  preoe% 
Tolumes  was  heightraed  upon  the  apponoce(tf 
the  new  and  long-expected  volnmea.  hM 
the  6th  volume  was  issued,  and  the  7th,  it  8 
understood,  will  appear  early  in  1858.  Ie. 
Bancroft  is  eminently  a  philosophical  hi^ona 
He  brings  the  wealth  of  a  most  varied  jeanaQf 
in  systems  of  thought,  and  in  the  politieal  ni 
moral   history  of  jnAnlrind^  to  iUostnte  th 
early  experiences  of  his  country.  He  a* 
logues  events  in  a  manner  wMdi  ^vs  ^ 
procession  of  ideas,  and  not  only  describes 
popular  movements  picturesquely,  but  abott 
alyzes  them  and  reveals  their  spiritual  agaa- 
cance.    The  eariy  population  of  this  eooetiT 
having  been  largely  f(n*med  by  the  eaigr^ 
from  the  various  states  of  Europe  of  loeQW 
brought  with  them  the  ideas  and  habits  s 
which  they  had  been  educated,  the  iustona 
has  much  to  do  with  the  course  of  Earopaj 
history,  and  the  chapters  in  which  he  doeiia^ 
the  great  political  and  religions  movemesBs 
the  old  world  are  valuable  oontribotiowto i» 
philosophy  of  modem  history.   Thew* 
Mr.  Bancroft  may  bo  considered  ^^^ 
philosophical  treatise,  tracing  the  growth «ffl 
idea  of  liberty  in  a  country  deaagned  by  nw> 
dence  for  its  development.    It  is  written  m 
style  marked  by  singular  elaborateness,  c» 
pactnesa,  and  scholarly  grace,  and  is  e^ea» 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  Adw* 
literature.    It  has  be^  several  timea  i^ 
lished  abroad  and  translated  mto  foieigs  i» 
gnages,  the  German  version  having  «W 
passed  through  4  editions.    Mr.  Bancroft  »^ 
published  various  pablio  addresses,  wJj 
coUected  a  volume  of  "Miscellanies,"  f^ 
upon  historical  and  philosophical  t^i<s,»^ 
ing  a  oopious  survey  of  German  literatatj 
lected  from  his  numerous  oontributioBsto^ 
ferent  reviews.    In  this  volume  is  o^» 
the  masterly  discourse  upon  "The  S«m' 
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cho  Reality,  and  the  Phnnise  of  tiie  Progress  of 
the  Human  Baoe,^'  which  he  delivered  before 
Die  New  York  historical  society,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  50th  anniversary.  He  is  now  vigor* 
ously  prosecating  his  historical  labor,  pasang 
the  winter  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
sammer  by  the  sea-side,  at  Newport,  and  occa- 
sionally lending  the  weight  of  his  name  and 
ability  to  a  political  caose  by  presiding  and 
speaking  at  a  public  meeting. 

BANOROFT,  Bichabd,  an  English  prelate, 
and  archbishop  of  Oanterbary  in  the  reign  of 
James  L,  born  at  Farnworth,  in  Sept  1544, 
died  at  Lambeth,  Nov.  2,  1610.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  taking  his  bachelor^s  de- 
gree in  1667,  and  his  master^s  degree  8  years 
later,  and,  having  entered  orders,  became  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  1575,  gave 
to  him  the  rectory  of  Feversham.  In  1584, 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  An- 
drew's, in  Holbom,  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity  tiie  next  year,  and,  after  having 
various  prebends  given  to  him,  became  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Oan- 
terbury,  through  whose  influence,  in  1597,  he 
was  made  bishop  of  London.  The  feebleness 
of  the  archbishop  gave  to  Bancroft,  from  this 
time,  the  real  archiepiBO(q>al  power.  He  took  a 
promiAent  part  in  the  disputation  b^ore  King 
James,  at  Hmnpton  court,  between  the  heads 
of  the  church  of  England  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  and  when  Archbishop  Whitgift  died,  in 
1604,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In 
this  position  he  was  a  vigilant  guardian  of 
Episoopid  power,  and  a  rigid  opponent  of  Pu- 
ritanism ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Clarendon  that,  had  his  life  been  spared  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would  have  broken  down  the 
party  whidi,  in  the  next  reign,  revolutionized 
the  state.  He  left  a  treatise  on  the  dangers  of 
the  Presbyterian  discipline. 

BAND  A,  a  group  of  10  islets  in  the  Malay 
archipelago,  and  noted  as  the  parent  land  of 
the  nutmeg.  They  have  been  named  by  Malay 
navigators :  JPuh  Nera^  island  of  palm  wine ; 
Piiang^  banana;  Ai^  water;  Suwanggee,  sor- 
cerer's island;  Apt,  fire;  LontaVj  a  writing 
leaf;  Hhutiy  or  Bung^  a  chamber;  Bonaguiuy 
nving  strength;  Kappal^  horse;  and  Pulo 
Banditny  or  SandOy  united  island;  which  des- 
ignates the  group.  It  lies  between  lat  8^  50' 
and  4^  40'  S. ;  and  Fort  Bel^ca,  on  Nera,  the 
seat  of  the  Dutch  administration,  is  in  long. 
189°  64'  20"  E.  Area  of  the  whole  ^oup,  176 
geographical  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  island  of 
Lontar,  or  Great  Banda,  forms  f .  Api  is  a 
mountain  cone,  the  most  active  volcano  in  the 
archipelago,  although  its  height  does  not  ex- 
ceed 2,500  feet  Many  terrific  eruptions  have 
taken  place;  in  1629,  1690,  1765,1775,1816, 
1820,  and  hi  1852.  During  the  last  erup- 
tion, an  earthquake  caused  the  sea  suddenly  to 
rise,  and  to  n^  inland,  upon  all  the  shores  of 

a  I  devoted  group,  for  a  distance  of  8  or  4 
OB,  overwhelming  villages  and  inhabitants; 
wd  stranding  ships  &r  in  the  interior.    On 


Dec,  21,  the  shock  was  felt  in  Java,  and 
throughout  all  the  great  volcanic  band  of  the 
Indian  seas.  A  large  portion  of  tiie  inhab- 
itants, who  survived,  fled  to  Amboyna.  The 
population  of  the  group  has  been  recently  esti- 
mated at  5,081.  Of  nutmegs,  their  chief  pro- 
duction, there  is  annually  raised  an  average  of 
400,000  lbs. ;  and  180,000  lbs.  of  mace.  The 
whole  trade  of  the  islands  consists  in  the  ex- 
port of  these  2  spices,  and  in  the  importation 
of  rice,  and  other  articles  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  inhabitants. 

BANDA  ORIENTAL,  formerly  a  territory 
of  South  America,  E.  of  the  Uruguay  river,  be- 
tween Brazil  and  the  La  Plata.  It  was  succes- 
sively under  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominion, 
formed  for  a  sbort  time  in  1815  a  military  re- 
public, was  united  in  1821  to  Bra^  widi  tiie 
name  Ftatineia  Cisplatina^  subsequently  be- 
came independent  and,  in  1829,  became  a  free 
republic,  under  tne  name  of  Uruguay.  See 
Ubuouat. 

BANDAGES,  strips  or  bands  of  various  ma- 
terial, employed  by  suigeons  for  the  fixing  of 
dressings,  the  approximation  and  union  of  cut 
or  lacerated  flesh  and  fractured  bones,  the  com- 
pression of  blood-vessels,  and  the  support,  and 
retention  in  their  natural  situations,  of  weak, 
protruding,  or  displaced  parts.  Bandages  are 
usually  composed  of  flannel,  cotton,  or  linen ; 
sometimes  of  stocking  net,  called  ^'  elastic  web,'* 
or  of  India  rubber  interwoven  with  silk  and 
cotton.  They  are  named  according  to  their 
construction,  as  simple  and  compound  band* 
ages;  or  in  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  applied,  as- the  uniting,  dividing,  re- 
taining, expelling,  compressing,  and  suspensory 
bandages;  or  according  to  their  form  when 
applied,  as  the  spiciL  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  an  ear  01  wheat,  the  figure  of  8, 
the  stellated,  or  star-like,  the  spiral,  and  the 
reversed;  or  from  their  shape  as  prepared  be- 
forehand by  the  surgeon,  as  the  T  bandage,  the 
many-tailed,  the  single  and  double-headed  roll- 
ers; or  in  reference  to  some  peculiar  prepara- 
tion, in  order  to  adapt  them  to  particular  pur- 
poses, as  the  starch,  the  dextrine,  and  the 
plaster  of  Paris  bandages.— The  respective  ad- 
vantages of  these  different  kinds  of  bandage 
are  as  various  as  their  names;  the  many-tailed 
affords  facility  of  adaptation  to  fractures  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities ;  the  T  bandage, 
formerly  in  frequent  requisition,  has  been  gen- 
erally superseded  of  late  b^  the  simpler  and 
more  manageable  kinds,  and  is  now  rarely  used 
except  for  the  perineum  and  adjacent  parts; 
the  many-tailed  is  convenient  for  examinations 
Gi  the  wounded  part,  and  a  portion  of  it  can 
be  removed  without  disturoing  the  entire 
dressing ;  the  elastic  web  and  gum  elastic  yield 
to  sudden  swellings,  and  are  freer  from  the 
dangers  of  undue  compression;  the  starch, 
dextrine,  and  plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  afford 
firm  and  equable  support  without  risk  of  dis- 
pLaeement  by  the  movements  of  the  body,  or 
oommon  accadenta,  and  enable  the  patient  to 
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leare  his  beid  early,  to  take  gentle  ezercifle. 
The  idea  of  an  immovable  apparatus  for  frac- 
turee  of  the  lower  extremities  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one ;  the  Moors,  in  8p<un,  used  plaster 
of  Paris  moulds,  as  do  some  inferior  surgeons 
in  Italy  even  now;  and,  from  time  to  time, 
white  of  eggs  and  wheat  flour,  and  powdered 
ohalk  mixed  with  white  of  eggs,  have  been 
used  to  stiffen  paper  splints  and  bandages.  The 
famous  starch  banda^^  so  serviceable  in  the 
hands  of  skilful  surgeons,  is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  experiments  instituted  in  1834,  by  M. 
Seutin,  professor  of  operative  surgery  in  the 
university  of  Brussels,  and  surgeon  of  the 
hospital  St.  Pierre,  under  whose  care  were 
many  of  the  wounded  in  the  siege  of  Antwerp. 
His  plan  was  thoroughly  tested  and  adopted  by 
Yelpeau,  who,  however,  substituted  dextrine, 
a  substance  obtained  by  the  continued  action 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  starch  at  the 
boiling  point,  for  the  starch.  The  objection  to 
any  sort  of  immovable  apparatus  is,  that  it  is 
more  or  less  dangerous  in  careless  or  unprac- 
tised hands ;  the  constitution  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  patient  must  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, as  well  as  the  precise  nature  of  his  case; 
the  apparatus  shoula  only  be  applied  in  fnvora- 
ble  cases  of  simple  fracture  without  much 
contusion;  the  bandages  should  be  previously 
shrunk ;  the  heel  and  toes  should  be  left  open 
for  inspection,  in  the  event  of  mortification ; 
and,  above  all,  the  bandages  should  be  applied 
very  evenly  and  lightly,  and  at  once  entirely 
removed  if  the  patient  complains  of  them. 
In  the  '*  British  Medical  Journal''  of  Feb.  14, 
185T,  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  made  by 
rubbing  dry  plaster  into  an  ordinary  bandage, 
is  described.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  starch  bandage  of  Seutin,  and  is  said  to  be 
lighter  and  to  dry  much  more  quickly.  The 
latter  quality  causes  it  to  adapt  itself  with 
more  accuracy;  the  patient  con  better  main- 
Uun  his  position  during  the  shorter  period,  so 
that  the  bandage  is  free  from  the  creases 
which  are  apt  to  be  produced  in  the  starch 
bandage  by  involuntary  movements;  and  the 
patient  is  ready  to  be  moved  mudi  sooner  than 
when  the  starch  is  used—often  a  great  advan- 
tage in  military  practice.  Of  course  the  band- 
age is  thoroughly  moistened  as  it  is  applied. 
This  plan  is  said  to  have  been  in  favor  with 
Pirogoff  at  SebastopoL  The  ordinary  band- 
ages are  often  dampened  with  plain  water,  and 
sometimes  saturated  with  meaicated  solutions. 
That  constant  companion  of  the  operating 
^ig(fon,  the  roller,  is  a  strip  of  flannel,  cotton, 
or  linen,  of  any  required  length,  and  from  2  to 
6  inches  wide ;  the  rolled  end  is  ealled  the 
head,  and  the  loose  one  the  tail;  sometimes 
both  ends  are  roUed,  and  then  it  is  called 
double-headed.  This  roller  is  the  parent  of 
many  other  varieties  of  bandage,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  he  adapts  it  to  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  the  surgeon  produces  the 
spiral,  the  reversed,  the  figure  of  8,  the  stel- 
lated bandage,  Ac.    In  the  process  of  applying 
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it  skilftdly  all  the  objects  of  good  iNuidtguf 
appear :  gentle  and  uniform  support,  firm  j». 
sition  without  tightness,  bnt,  alwTe  all,  eqosi 
distribution ;  for  partial  oompresdonbyabaai- 
age,  if  long  continued,  is  exoee^gly  liable  to 
produce  mortification. 

B  ANDALEER,  or  Bandolses  (Dutdi,  lal 
and  20«r,  leather),  a  broad  leathern  belt,  fon 
by  musketeers  over  the  right  shoulder,  ui! 
under  the  left  arm,  to  sostain  their  moi^ 
and  cases  of  ammumtion. 

BANDANKA,  a  term  derived  from  tbeEjo 
dostanee,  employed  to  denote  a  style  of  ok 
printing  consisting  of  white  or  light  spot* 
strewn  over  a  Turkey  red  or  dark  groimi 

BANDARRA,  Gonqalo  Abhis,  frnm^ 
the  Portuguese  Nostradamus,  bora  at  Villi dc 
Trancoso  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  mvm. 
died  at  Lisbon  in  1556.  He  occupied  m^ 
the  shopkeepers  of  Villa  de  Tranooso,aff- 
spectable  position  as  a  cobbler,  and  wm» 
ally  when  business  was  slack,  he  treated  hs 
friends  to  an  entertainment  of  poetiy.  hi 
short  time  his  verses,  entitled  Tnm  Bd» 
dilhaB^  were  repeated  in  the  streets  d  tb; 
littie  village,  and  as  they  turned  upon  rdigios 
subjects  and  prophecies,  the  poor  fellow  n 
scented  out  by  the  inqulatioii,  his  shop  n 
shut  upi  and  he  was  condemned  to  remsiii  as  s 
penitent  near  the  stake,  while  another  offeadft 
Antonio  Joz6  da  Sylva,  was  burnt  Wia  tt; 
terrible  ceremony  was  over,  he  was  aHota 
to  return  in  peace  to  his  village  to  cobi^  s 
much  as  he  pleased,  but  not  to  compose  oj 
more  poetry.  The  poetical  wings  of  the  e^ 
bier  were  thus  completely  cat  off  }j » 
officers  of  the  inquisition,  but  posterity  ^ 
membered  gratefully  his  prophetic  aroinD» 
He  was  called  o  gapaUk'otanto(iii6yi^\ 
Wer),  and  Don  Afvan  de  Abranchea  ere^ 
a  monument  to  his  memory  upon  his  toob  p 
the  church  of  Trancoso.  Long  after  hfe  ^ 
in  1603,  a  volume  appeared  in  Paris,  ap» 
ParaphroB  e  eoneardiansa  de  a^i«»  i^ 
pheouu  de  Bandarra^  eapateirode  Trafft^^ 
strange  to  say,  this  book  fell  into  the  ba^J^ 
an  illustrious  Portuguese  miflsionarf  ifi -' 
valley  of  the  Amaron,  Antonio  Tie jra,  ^ 
ardent  ndnd  attached  to  Bandarra*8  propte* 
about  the  5th  empire  of  the  world » p^^ 
ioal  religious  signification,  and  he  went «  » 
as  to  publish  a  book  on  the  subject  P^ 
wherein  be  predicted  the  reeorrectaon  »v.c 
umphant  reign  of  King  Joao  IV.,  "f^^ 
immediately  seized  by  uie  inquisition,  m^^ 
jected  him  to  perpetual  peraecatioa.  J^ 
circumstance  imparted  in  niture  mora  sf 
tance  to  Bandarra's  work ;  it  was  pnhbs^ 
Nantes  in  1644,  and  his  noetical  pwT^ 
were  adopted  by  a  sect,  called  the  S^^*^, 
which  is  not  yet  extinct.  As  Bandam  te*- 
could  hardly  write,  the  book  which  ba^^ 
name  was  evidently  concocted  bj  *^,u 
knew  his  6on«s  and  ideas  from  hearsay,  tf^j. 
been  gradually  improved,  until  it  o\i^'- 
his  name  even  a  literary  fione,  to  vi^ 
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Iramble  cobbler  never  pretended  in  his  life- 
time. 

BAN  DE  LA  ROOHE,  a  valley  in  the  depart- 
xnent  of  Yosges,  France,  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  labors  of  Oberlin,  the  devoted  Protestant 
pastor.  In  the  churchyard  of  the  village  of 
ronday,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  Ol^lin 
was  buried.  A  plain  tombstone  bears  his  name, 
and  the  inscription,  ^'  He  was  60  years  the  father 
of  this  district" 

BANDEL,  Joseph  Eonst  von,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  German  sculptors, 
bom  at  Anspach  in  1800,  studied  at  Munich, 
where,  at  the  exhibition  of  1820,  his  statues 
of  "  Mars "  and  "  Oharitas "  were  much  ad- 
mired. His  busts  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and 
of  various  Bavarian  notabilities,  displayed  also 
much  ability,  and  of  his  later  works  of  art,  a 
group  of  Amor  and  Psyche  and  a  Venus,  both 
m  plaster,  and  ^'  The  Spirit  of  Life,'^  an  alto 
rilievo  of  Carrara  marble,  bear  witness  to  his 
remarkable  progress  in  his  art.  His  most  fa- 
mous achievement  is  the  colossal  national  Her- 
mann monument.  In  the  delicacy  and  elegance 
of  lus  vrorks  in  marble,  he  is  hardly  infenor  to 
Oanova. 

BAlfDELLO,  Matteo,  an  Italian  priest 
and  novelist,  born  at  Oastelnuovo  Scrivia,  in 
Piedmont,  hi  1480,  died  at  Agen,  in  southern 
France,  about  1562.  Li  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominican  friars. 
In  1501,  he  aooompanied  his  uncle,  who  was  ap- 
pointed genercd  of  this  order,  on  a  visit  to  the 
different  cities  of  Italy.  Here  many  social  op- 
portunities presented  themselves  to  the  young 
priest,  of  which  he  afterward  availed  himself 
with  great  humor  and  effect  in  his  novels.  For 
some  time  he  oflSciated  as  teacher  of  Lucrezia 
Gonzaga,  whom  he  afterward  celebrated  in 
verse,  and  subsequently  resided  at  Milan,  until,  as 
a  partisan  of  the  French,  he  was  oompelled  tore- 
sort  to  flight,  in  1525,  when  the  Spaniards  took 
possession  of  that  town.  He  found  an  asylum 
with  Gesare  Fregoso,  an  Italian  general  in  the 
French  service,  whom  he  accompanied  to  several 
courts  in  Italy.  After  Fregoso^s  death,  he  contin- 
ued to  reside  in  the  house  of  the  general's  family 
at  Agen,  and  eventually,  in  1550,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  king  of  France  bishop  of  Agen.  He 
accepted  a  part  of  the  emoluments  of  tliisoffice, 
and  had  the  duties  ^scharged  by  the  bishop  of 
Grasse,  while  he  devoted  himself  to  completing 
his  tales,  which  he  had  written  in  Italy  during 
lus  youth,  and  which  some  of  his  fiiends  had 
recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who 
burnt  his  house  at  Mian.  These  tales  were  first 
published  at  Lucca,  in  1554.  A  fine  edition 
was  brought  out  at  London  in  1740.  A  German 
translation  appetured  at  Frankfort  in  1 81 8.  They 
are  divided  into  4  parts,  the  first  8  parts  con- 
taining 59  and  the  4th  28  tales.  Although  in- 
ferior to  Boccaccio's  in  point  of  purity  and 
elegance  of  language,  they  are  distinguished  by 
sparkling  vivacity,  and  great  originality  of  con- 
ception, which  secured  for  them  an  abiding 
popularity,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Eng- 


land, where  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  The  plots 
of  Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  and  that  part  of  *'Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,"  which  relates  to  Don  John,  Olaudio, 
and  Hero,  are  all  derived  from  Bandello. 
Massinger's  ^'  Picture"  is  taken  from  the  same 
source.  So  are  the  plots  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "  Maid  in  the  Mill"  and  the  "  Triumph 
of  Death."  Bandello  translated  the ''Hecuba"  of 
Euripides  into  Italian,  and  was  also  a  successful 
writer  of  poetry,  but  his  fame  chiefly  rests  upon 
his  tales,  which  have  been  immortalized  by  the 
cunning  genius  of  Shakespeare. 

BANDES  NOIRES,  an  appellation  given  dur- 
ing the  French  revolution  to  companies  of  capi- 
talists and  speculators,  who  bought  up,  on  spec- 
ulation, the  forfeited  estates  of  the  church  and 
nobility.  They  were  considered  by  many  as 
hordes  of  Vandals  bound  to  destroy  the  monu- 
ments which  kings,  nobles,  and  religious  orders 
had  erected  all  over  IVance ;  and  thence  tiie 
scornful  denomination,  which  was  continued 
nearly  up  to  1880.  But  while  the  Bandes  Noires 
removed  some  castles  and  monasteries  which 
ought  to  have  been  preserved  as  relics  of  art  and 
religion,  they  did  much  toward  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  by  improving  unproductive  lands 
and  disseminating  among  the  people  landed 
property,  which  previously  was  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  privileged  classes.  The  term 
was  originally  applied  to  a  body  of  German  sol- 
diers, who  were  employed  in  the  Italian  wars 
by  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  who  received  the 
name  from  carrying  black  colors  after  the  death 
of  a  favorite  commander.  The  appellation  was 
also  assumed  for  the  same  cause  by  different 
Italian  and  French  troops  in  the  16th  century. 

BANDETTINI,  Terbsa,  an  Italian  poetess, 
usually  known  as  Amarilla  Toscana,  bom  at 
Lucca^  in  1768,  and  died  April  6,  1887.  Origi- 
nally intended  for  a  danseuse  at  the  opera,  me 
early  showed  such  talent  as  an  improvisatrioe 
that  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  she  was 
permitted  to  educate  herself  and  to  indulge  her 
genius  for  poetry  as  she  desired.  In  1788,  she 
published  a  volume  of  Bime  divene^  and  soon 
after,  La  Morte  di  AdanOy  a  poem  in  4  cantos. 
H  PolidoHy  te.  She  was  versed  in  several 
languages,  and  translated  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  wiUi  ease.  Possessing  remarkable  powers 
of  improvisation,  she  seems  to  have  been  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Italian  public;  honors  innu- 
merable where  showered  upon  her,  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  time  walked  in  pro- 
cession at  her  triumphs.  Monti  and  Mazza,  and 
even  the  severe  Alneri,  wrote  sonnets  in  pndse 
of  her  genius  and  many  virtues ;  her  bust  in 
marble  was  placed  in  the  academy  of  Lucca, 
and  in  1794  she  was  publicly  crowned  with 
laurel  at  Rome.  She  also  received  crowns  from 
the  cities  of  Perugia  and  Mantua.  In  1789  she 
was  married  to  Fietro  LanduccL  Her  death,  al- 
though at  a  great  age,  was  lamented  by  all  Italy, 
as  well  for  her  exemplary  character,  as  for  her 
great  talents. 
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BAKDIERAf  Amuo  and  Emxuo,  ItaliAn 
oonapiratora,  born  at  Naples,  the  Ist  in  1817, 
the  secoDd  in  1819,  executed  at  Ooeenza,  Jnlj 
95,  1844.  Descended  from  aDatricianfiunily  of 
Venice,  thej  were  the  sons  of  an  Austrian  vioe- 
admiral,  and  themselTCs  lieutenants  in  the  Aus- 
trian navy,  but  were  totally  opposed  to  the 
bolitical  creed  of  their  father,  who  was  an  ad>- 
oerent  of  the  Austrian  government,  while  they 
embraced  with  fervent  enthusiasm  the  cause  of 
Italian  independence.  In  1842,  they  opened  a 
correspondence  with  Mazzini ;  in  1848,  the  Ro- 
magna  was  convulsed  with  agitation,  and  the 
Bandieras  endeavored  to  add  mel  to  the  flame; 
but  in  vain,  and  they  had  to  fly  to  Oorfn,  in 
1844,  to  escape  from  the  Austrian  police.  Their 
intention  to  win  over  to  their  cause  the  whole 
navy  and  army,  caused  anxiety  and  dread  to  the 
government.  The  Austrian  riceroy,  Bayner, 
am>ealed  to  the  mother  of  the  young  men,  and 
oifered  them  a  fne  pardon  if  they  would  only 
desist  from  their  purpose.  Attilio  and  Emilio 
rejected  the  offer,  and  on  being  accused  of 
high  treason,  they  boasted  of  it  in  the  papers  of 
Corfu,  and  called  on  their  compatriots  to  imitate 
their  example.  But  this  app^  was  without  a 
response.  Tet,  destitute  of  means  as  they 
were,  on  receiving  exaggerated  news  of  an  out- 
break in  Calabria,  in  1844.  they  effected  a  land- 
ing with  20.  friends  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kieto,  on  June  16,  of  that  year,  in  the  hopes  that 
their  appearance  would  produce  an  electric  ef- 
fect^ and  rouse  the  people  to  action.  But  the 
spies  of  the  Neapolitan  police  caused  them 
to  be  arrested  near  San  Giovanni  in  Flore, 
and  on  July  26,  1844,  the  two  young  men 
were  shot,  without  trial,  with  7  of  their  com- 
panions, on  the  public  market-place  of  Cosen- 
za.  They  died  undaunted.  Their  last  words 
were  Viva  V Italia  !  It  should  not  here  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  name  of  an  English  cabinet 
minister  was  mixed  up  with  the  tragic  fiite  of 
the  Bandieras.  It  was  Sir  James  Gruiam,  then 
postmaster  general,  who  opened  their  letters  to 
Mazzini,  in  the  London  post  office,  and  played 
the  part  of  a  Neapolitan  spy  and  informer. 

BANDINELLI,  Baooio,  an  Italian  sculptor, 
bom  at  Florence,  148T,  died  in  the  same  city, 
1669.  His  father  was  a  jeweller,  but  the  young 
Bandinelli,  evincing  a  talent  for  sculpture,  was 
placed  wilJi  Francesco  Bustici,  under  whom  he 
made  great  progress.  He  wished  to  surpass 
Michel  Angelo,  and  with  this  object  in  view, 
attempted  painting,  in  which,  however,  he  did 
not  succeed.  Abandoning  painting,  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  sculpture  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  Among  his  best  works  are  a 
statue  of  Grpheus,  copied  from  the  ApoUo  Bel- 
vedere ;  a  gronp  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  a  copv  of 
the  famous  group  of  the  Laocoon,  in  regard  to 
wMch  he  boasted  of  having  surpassed  the  ori- 
ginal, which  gave  rise  to  Michel  Angelo's  re- 
roar]^  Chi  va  dietro  ad  aleuno^  non  puo  mai 
pasiare  inamiy  "  He  who  follows  another,  can 
never  pass  before  him;"  the  **  Descent  from  the 
Cro6%"  the  "Martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence,'*  the 


"Massacre  of  the  Lmooents,^  aodtiis  ooioBol 
Hercoles  and  Cacus.  Besido  these,  he  executed 
many  works  in  bass-relief,  some  of  which  hn 
been  mnch  admired.  His  works  dis^j  a  gna 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  much  fertilitr  of 
imagination,  but  are  deficient  in  graoe,'&Dd 
somewhat  cold  and  hiud.  Nevertheless,  he 
ranks  very  high  as  a  sculptor,  and  is  mentiooed 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  wortiiy  of  s  phocbj 
the  side  of  Donatello  and  IGchel  Angela  As 
a  private  man,  he  was  disagreeeble;  proad  d 
hiB  own  talent^  and  Jealous  of  the  snccesof 
his  brother  artists.  He  was  the  enemy  of  IG- 
chel  Angelo,  as  well  as  of  Benvennto  GeDioi, 
and  was  accused  of  having  destroyed  a  oel^ 
brated  cartoon  drawn  by  the  former,  and  vbidt 
was  cut  to  pieces  by  some  one  in  1518,  doriig 
a  revolution  in  Florence.  He  was  patronized 
bv  Pope  Clement  YII.,  and  the  emperor  Chsria 
v.,  and  received  from  the  latter  the  deoontioi 
of  the  order  of  St.  James.  At  his  detth,  be 
left  to  his  children  a  large  fortune,  which  he 
had  accumulated  by  his  industry  and  eooDoo;. 

BANDINI,  Anoelo  Ma.bia,  a  learned  tsA- 
quary,  bom  at  Florence,  Sept.  25,  1736.  He 
was  educated  by  the  Jesnita,  and  after  taking 
orders,  resided  for  some  years  at  Rome,  vheie 
he  pursued  his  literary  labors  wUh  nntiriogiih 
dustry.  When  the  fiunous  obdi^  of  Angsta 
was  discovered,  he  was  employed,  by  the  pope'j 
order,  to  write  a  descrintion  of  it  In  1?3A 
he  took  charge  of  the  Maruoellian  Ubmy  st 
Florence,  and  in  1756,  of  the  Lanrentian,  whid) 
office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1800. 

BANDITTI,  a  term  Anglicized  from  the 
Italian,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Shib- 
speare,  and  signifying  robber  bands,  ioft$&3{ 
the  mountain  passes  of  Italy.  The  wordisfict 
used  by  the  Italians,  generally,  in  this  sense,  te 
among  them  signifies,  according  to  its  etyiso- 
logical  origin  (bandire),  persons  who  hare  bea 
outlawed,  or  put  under  the  ban  of  the  state  fef 
any  political  offence.  The  disorderly  co^^* 
of  tiie  Italian  states  after  their  dismembenneit 
under  the  weak  successors  of  Gharieoa^ 
originated  and  kept  in  employ  these  hands  k 
ouUaws.  For  slight  oflbnoes  the  petty  prin* 
of  these  states  pronounced  the  civil  ban  iip« 
their  subjects,  which  deprived  them  of  cji 
protection,  and  made  them  at  once  Ishnaeiiiif 
to  society.  The  rivalries  existing  between  tb« 
princes  made  the  outlaws  of  one  proTin«» 
convenient  instruments  of  another.  Vmi 
state  of  things  was  very  soon  prodnced  in  wtoa 
the  political  power  was  frdrly  contested  bet«« 
the  states  and  their  outlaws,  and  not  ini^ 
quently,  as  in  the  case  of  Ferdinand  L,  tbeorj 
authorities  were  compelled  to  make  oomp** 
and  even  humiliating  concessions,  to  these  to^ 
ished  hordes,  who  in  many  instances  had  sety* 
in  the  undisturbed  ei^oyment  of  whole  v>^ 
and  districts.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  es^^. 
in  Naples,  the  inhabitants  still  cany  oo  t:^ 
double  occupation  of  tilling  the  land  and  phio^ 
ing  travellers.  The  Italian  sUtes  are  yet  m\^ 
wholly  to  suppress  these  outlaws^  (Jwi^saw 
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the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Roman  states,  in 
1820,  and  subseqaentl/  (1828),  the  efforts  of 
the  Austrian  government,  the  hordes  who  had 
settled  in  the  quiet  oooupanoy  of  cultivated  ter- 
ritory, have  been  compelled  to  a  nomadic  life  in 
mountain  passes  and  comparatively  unfrequent- 
ed places.  From  1812  to  1828  was  the  golden 
age  of  Italian  bandits.  They  infested  like  locusts 
the  entire  frontiers  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan 
states.  Since  that  time  they  have  mainly  been 
confined  to  Sicily.  They  used  to  occupy  a  pass 
called  the  valley  of  Ponte  di  Boviuo,  on  the  road 
from  N'aples  to  the  plains  of  Apulia,  where  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  plunderii^  travellers.  In 
some  instances  they  exacted  from  travellers  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  and  then  gave  them  a 
pass,  by  means  of  which  they  performed  the 
rest  of  their  journey  without  molestation.  They 
have  seklom  broken  their  word  either  with  their 
tributary  victims,  or  with  those  princes  whose 
tools  they  have  £rom  time  to  time  become  for 
mercenary  considerations,  thus  illustrating  the 
old  adage  of  ^^  honor  among  thieves.^' 

BA^DON,  or  Bandonbbidoe,  a  town  in  Ire- 
land, situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Bandon,  20 
miles  S.  W.  of  Cork ;  pop.  9,049.  The  town  is 
well  built  of  stone  from  a  neighboring  quarry, 
and  supplied  with  gas  and  water.  Ilie  court 
house,  market  house,  and  bank,  are  the  chief 
baildiiigs.  Bandon  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of 
Englisli  Protestants.  It  contains  2  good  classical 
schools,  2  Protestant  Episcopal  parochial,  1 
Methodist,  and  2  national,  schoolB.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  it  was  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
town,  bat  its  prosperity  has  now  well«nigh  de- 
parted. It  sends  1  member  to  parliament — 
Also,  a  river  in  the  county  of  CorK,  which  rises 
in  the  Carberry  mountains,  near  Dunmanwav, 
and,  after  a  course  of  40  miles  in  an  easterly 
and  south-easterly  direction,  enters  the  AUan- 
tio,  forming  Kinsale  harbor.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  for  15  miles  inland. 
Spenser  sang  of  this  river. 

The  pleaaant  Bsndoa,  crowned  hj  many  %  wood 

BANDTKE,  or  Bandtkib.  Geobob  Samubl,  a 
PoliBh  historian  and  biograpner,  bom  at  Lublin, 
Nov.  24, 1768,  died  June  11, 1886.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  Germany,  and  was  long  employed  as 
a  private  tutor,  spendins  2  years  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  studied  the  Russian  and  old 
Slavonic  literature.  He  afterward  became 
teacher  of  Polish  in  a  public  school  at  Breslau, 
and,  in  1811,  librarian  and  professor  of  biogrfr 
phy  in  the  university  of  Cracow.  He  wrote  a 
Polish-German  dictionary,  a  history  of  printing 
in  Poland,  and  other  works,  among  which  his 
Ikiefe  narodu  pohhiego  (History  of  the  Polish 
People)  has  a  high  reputation  for  thoroughness 
and  ability. 

BANDUNG,  one  of  the  11  districts  which 
constitute  the  Prayangan.  or  Prianger  regency, 
in  the  island  of  Java.  It  is  situated  8.  W.  of 
Batavia,  and  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
picturesque  portions  of  the  ishmd.  The  Radens, 
or  petty  Javanese  chieftains^  of  the  district  are 
noted  for  their  hospitality  and  attentions  to  the 


few  strangers  who,  notwithstanding  the  jealoos 
restrictions  of  the  g<>vemment  at  Batavia,  are  oc- 
casionally permitted  to  pass  into  the  interior  to 
vbit  the  native  princes.  Tankuban  Prahu,  the 
boat-mountain,  and  other  remarkable  natural 
curiosities,  and  many  ancient  ruins,  are  to  be 
found  here.  Its  chief  culture  is  coffee. — Ban- 
dung, chief  town  ;  pop.  8,600 ;  pop.  of  district^ 
202,000. 

BANER,  JoHAN,  a  Swedish  general,  celebra- 
ted for  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in 
the  30  years*  war,  bom  June  28,  1695,  near 
Stockholm,  died  May  10, 1641.  at  Halberstadt, 
in  Prussian  Saxony.  He  was  aescended  from  a 
family  of  great  distinction  in  Sweden,  but  his 
£Either  was  one  of  the  councillors  who  had  given 
umbrage  to  Charles  IX.,  and  was  doomed  to 
die  on  the  scaffold,  in  1600.  When  called  upon 
to  join  the  royal  army,  the  young  man  refiiiBed 
to  serve  under  a  sovereign  who  had  been  the 
hangman  of  his  father.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  however,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  conflicts  with  Russia  and  Poland,  and 
soon  distinguished  himself.  We  find  him  near* 
ing  the  brunt  of  the  battle  of  Leipslc,  and  shar- 
ing with  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  honors  of  the 
memorable  victory  at  Pappenheun.  After  con- 
tributing toward  the  conquest  of  Augsburg  and 
Munich  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  Swedish  army,  and,  al- 
though he  had  been  severely  wounded  m  the  at- 
tack upon  the  camp  of  Wallenstein,  he  was  un- 
willing to  desert  his  post,  and  actually  succeededi 
in  coiy  unction  with  Horn,  in  expelling  the  enemy 
from  Bavaria.  After  the  king's  death  he  was  in- 
vested by  Oxenstiern  with  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army.  At  first  baffled  in  his  operations 
against  Bohemia,  he  soon  vindicated  the  honor  of 
the  Swedish  arms  by  a  brilliant  victory  at  Witt- 
stock,  Sept.  24,  1686,  which  was  followed  up 
by  a  stUl  more  decisive  triumph  at  Chemnitz 
in  1689.  Elated  by  these  repeated  successes,  he 
overran  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  tarnisned 
the  glory  of  his  life  by  the  cruelties  which  he 
inflicted  upon  the  population.  His  attempt  in 
1641  to  seize  the  emperor  and  his  diet  at  Re- 
gensburg  was  frustrated  by  the  difficulty  of 
cros^g  the  Danube,  the  ice  of  the  river  having 
suddenly  given  way.  But  for  this  accident  his 
daring  exploit  would  probably  have  been  sue* 
cessfd.  AlUiough  many  contemporary  officers 
may  have  been  superior  to 'him  in  the  knowl* 
edgs  of  military  science,  he  had  few  superiors 
in  recklessness  and  impetuosity.  As  a  man  he 
incurred  the  censure  of  his  contemporaries  by 
his  intemperate  habits,  and  by  the  haughtiness 
of  his  disposition. 

BANFF,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland; 
area,  647  sq.  m. ;  pop.  64,171.  The  surfiioe 
is  greatly  diversified,  but  generally  mountain- 
ous and  hilly.  On  the  coast  it  b  more  level  and 
the  soil  good.  The  northern  part  of  Ben-Mao- 
Dhul,  4,862  feet  high,  and  the  eastern  half  of 
Cairngorm,  4,060  feet  high,  are  in  tliis  county, 
in  the  southern  part  cattle-breeding  is  the  prin- 
cipal oconpation.    There  ore  several  cairns,  or 
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tumuli^  in  the  ooonty.  The  dimate  is  variable. 
On  the  coast  it  is  mnch  drier  and  more  genial 
than  in  the  interior.  The  salmon  and  herring 
fisheries  are  important  Lead^  iron,  and  other 
minerals,  and  fine  marble,  are  found  in  the 
oonnty.  The  Spey,  Ayon,  and  Doveron  riTen 
intersect  the  county,  which  is  divided  into  24 
iMurishes. — ^Its  i)rincipai  town  is  Banfl',  which 
carries  on  considerable  trade  in  herrings,  sal- 
Jaon,  grain,  and  cattle.    Pop.  6,000. 

B A N FI,  the  name  of  a  Transylvanian  family, 
originally  of  German  descent  In  former  times 
we  find  many  of  its  members  holding  prominent 
positions  in  the  service  of  their  country.  In 
modem  times  Baron  Laddlas^  born  1795,  died 
1889,  exerted  &  marked  politics!  infiuence  as 
champion  of  the  Transylvania  liberals,  and 
Baron  Johann,  bom  1816,  served  in  the  Hun- 
garian revolutionary  war  under  Gen.  Bem,  by 
whom  he  was  held  in  high  regard.  Bem  in- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian army,  but  he  was  overtaken  by  illness 
and  compelled  to  retire  from  active  service  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  V ilagos. 

BANFI,  GiTTLio,  an  Itedian  lute-player,  died 
about  16T0.  On  a  vovage  to  Spain  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Tunisian  pirates,  with  all 
his  fellow-passengers.  They  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Banfi^s  musical  skill  now  became  his  siJvation. 
He  enchanted  his  master,  was  taken  before  the 
bey  of  Tunis,  and  enchanted  him  also.  The 
bey  purchased  him,  made  Banfi  his  favorite, 
and  afterward  gave  him  his  liberty.  At  the 
end  of  some  time  he  obtained  leave  to  cross  over 
to  Italy  and  thence  to  Spain.  The  king  of 
Spain  took  him  into  his  service.  He  wrote  H 
Maestro  di  Ghitama^  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  II. 

BANG,  or  Baitoub,  a  narcotic  made  of  the 
leaf  of  a  kind  of  hemp  (cannabis  Indiea\  used 
by  the  Orientals  as  a  means  of  intoxication.  It 
is  generally  chewed. 

BANG,  the  name  of  a  Danish  family,  of  which 
many  members  have  held,  at  various  times, 
high  positions  in  the  medical  and  other  learned 
professions. — ^Fbeobbik  LuDvia,  bom  in  See- 
land,  Jan.  4,  1747,  died  Dec.  26,  1820,  in  Co- 
penhagen, where  he  was  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity.—Petbb  GxoBOj  Jurist  and  statesman, 
entered  the  Danish  cabmet  in  consequence  of 
the  events  of  March,  1848,  and  became  minister 
of  the  interior  in  Nov.  1848;  resigned  in  Sept 
1849 ;  became  minilter  of  the  interior  in  Dec 
1864,  and  nrime  minister  in  Oct  1856.  Re- 
signed in  Oct  1866,  and  became  president  of 
the  supreme  court 

BANGALORE,  a  town  of  southem  India,  in 
the  state  of  Mvsore.  It  was  founded  by  Hy der 
All,  under  whose  protection  it  rose  rapidly. 
His  successor,  Tippoo  Saib,  neglected  it,  par- 
tially dismantled  the  fortress,  and,  after  capri- 
cious acts  of  oppression,  finally  razed  the 
place,  and  drove  away  the  wealthy  inhabitants.  , 
On  the  death  of  Tippoo,  the  territory,  though 
ruled  by  a  native  sovereign,  came  under  Britbh 
protection,  and  revived  rapidly,  and,  from  its 
situation,  has  considerable  trade.    Several  roads 


ran  throi^  it,  and  the  commeroe  extndsoifr 
southem  India.    Pop.  60,000. 

BANGKOK,  the  capital  city  of  the  Idngdoa 
of  Siam,  and  a  place  ot  extenstve  trade,  oq  tiodi 
banks  of  the  river  Menam,  abont  20  miles  6tn 
its  mouth,  lat  IZ"*  68'  N.,  long.  100°  40  I 
It  consists  of  8  portions^  viz.,  the  rojal  palaee 
or  citadel  on  an  island  enclosed  by  nm^ 
city  proper,  and  the  floating  town.  The  river 
is  navigable  to  the  city  for  vessels  of  250  tooi 
Bangkok  carries  on  a  very  active  trade  witlitb 
ports  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  with  Sisp- 
pore  and  contiguous  places.  Hie  city  prope 
extends  for  8  or  4  miles  on  both  baob  of  iIk 
river.  It  is  entirely  of  wood,  except  the  p^ 
of  the  kinos,  the  Buddluc  temples,  snd  the  hooss 
of  some  of  the  ministers,  which  are  brick  or  noi 
The  houses  are  built  upon  a  foundation  of  pila 
above  the  bank,  to  guard  against  the  inmda- 
tions  to  which  the  banks  are  liable.  Aii^t 
and  sharp  boat  is  attached  to  each  house,  f(r 
purposes  of  locomotion.  The  floating  town  ex- 
tenas  for  8  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
which  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  nule  ie 
breadth.  It  is  made  of  wooden  booses,  of  a  seit 
oblong  form,  which  rest  on  bamboo  rafts  staked 
to  the  channel  of  the  river.  Tbehooseaire 
very  small,  and  have  wmaj]  platforms  wbidirs 
used  as  rafts,  fronting  the  river  centre.  J» 
portion  which  has  the  palace  of  the  kiog.  isa 
an  island  about  2  miles  in  length,  and  separ^ 
from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  arm  of  tbe 
river.  It  is  walled,  with  bastions  and  dqid^- 
ous  gates.  The  palaces  are  small  buildings  is 
the  Chinese  style,  topped  by  a  dimioialusf 
series  of  tiled  roofs,  ornamented  by  &  aBs2 
spire  or  spires.  The  temples  are  placed  in  tk 
best  and  most  elevated  localities,  and  in  cto» 

gropinquity  to  them  are  rows  of  small  boiid- 
igs  in  straight  lines,  all  surrounded  by  ^ 
boo  hedges.  They  consist  of  one  «pae» 
and  lofty  hall,  with  a  multiplicity  of  doors  86. 
windows.  Both  the  inner  and  outer  wifeJ 
are  decorated  with  a  proftsion  of  ornaiDei& 
In  the  central  temple  here,  which  is  in  t» 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  is  a  sitting  figoR  i 
gigantic  proportions  of  Buddha.  In  a  separti^ 
apartment  near  this  figure  the  sacred  librai^B 
preserved.  The  ceUs  of  the  priests  are  sli^ 
wooden  structures,  raised  on  pulars,  and  akiio^ 
the  whole  face  of  the  souare.  Theprindpal^. 
these  temples,  Pra-cha-oi,  consists  of  a  seriestf 
dodecahedral  terraces,  diminished  to  neailj^'^ 
half  of  the  whole  height,  and  surmoonted jiM 
handsrane  spire,  termmating  in  a  dass  gic^ 
The  population  is  mostly  Chmese.  ItisesfflS; 
ted  at  400,000.  Bangkok  has  mann&ctorKS^ 
tin,  iron  ware,  and  leather.  The  exports «« 
sugar,  black  pepper,  tin,  cardamoms,  fine  vw^ 
ivory,  cotton,  rice,  hides,  horses,  skins, «» 
feathers.  The  imports  are  tea,  qnicksu^^; 
raw  and  manufactured  silks,  porcelain,  ^ 
other  articles  of  Chinese  manulactures;  caispf 
and  edible  birds'-nests,  from  the  Malajrir^ 
pelago ;  European  and  Indian  fabrics ;  ^ 
opium  and  glass-ware  fixxm  the  Britsh  va 
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Datch  East  India  eettlemento.  The  conntry 
sarroonding  Bangkok  is  flat,  contains  rich  iron 
mines,  and  extensive  forests  of  teak.  The 
foreign  trade  is  nearly  monoiK>lized  by  the  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  heavy  restrictive  daties. 
Bangkok  is  subject  to  the  visitation  of  destroy- 
ing epidemics.  In  the  summer  of  1849,  the 
diolera  was  fatal  to  20,000  persons  in  the 
eoarse  of  12  days. 

BAN6LI  was  formerly  one  of  the  9  inde- 
pendent principalities  into  which  the  idand  of 
Bali  was  divided ;  but  is  no  longer  enumerated 
among  the  7  states,  forming  the  heptarchy 
which  now  governs  this  island ;  being  merged 
into  the  a^jofaiing  states  of  Mengooi  and  Gian- 
jeer.  Bounded  N .  by  Baliling,  E.  by  Karuig 
Assam,  8.  by  Elongkong  and  Gianjeer,  and  W. 
by  Menffooi.  Pop.  in  1842,  according  to  M. 
Huskna  Hoopman,  80,000. 

BANGOR,  a  city  and  seat  of  Justice  of  Penob- 
scot oomity,  Maine,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot river  at  its  junction  with  the  Eendus- 
keag,  about  60  miles  from  the  ocean,  68  miles 
from  Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  union 
of  the  rivers  affords  a  safe  and  capacious  harbor, 
aocessible  at  the  highest  tides,  which  rise  17 
fbet,  to  the  largest  vessels.  The  city  Is  mtuated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Eendnske^^,  connected 
by  a  fine  stone  bridge,  toward  which  tiie  prin- 
eipal  streets  converge.  There  is  also  a  bndge, 
1,820  feet  long,  across  the  Penobscot,  connect- 
ing Bangor  with  Brewer.  Many  of  the  streets 
are  broad  and  well  shaded  with  elm  trees.  The 
private  dwellings  are  generally  tastefully  con- 
structed, and  the  public  buildings  lay  consider- 
able claim  to  elegance.  The  principal  of  the 
latter  are  the  custom-house,  situated  over  the 
Eendnskeag,  a  handsome  granite  structure,  cost- 
ing $100,000  ;  Norombegahall,  and  market,  the 
largest  and  best  in  the  state ;  and  the  Bangor 
house,  a  first- dass  hotel.  There  are  12  churches, 
several  of  which  are  greatly  admired  for  their 
architectural  excellence.  The  growth  of  tlie 
town  received  its  principal  impetus  during  the 
'^land  speculations'*  of  1886  and  '87 ;  pop.  in 
1790,  169;  1800,  277;  1810,  860;  1820,  1,221; 
1880,2,868;  1840,8,629;  1860,  14,482;  1867, 
about  17,000.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1834.  Its  chief  business  is  in  lumber,  of  which 
it  was  at  one  time  the  leading  market  in  the 
world,  but  since  the  Oanadian  reciprocity  treaty 
this  trade  has  declined.  It  is  also  the  centre  of 
a  fine  agricultural  district  In  1852,  about 
200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  surveyed  there. 
The  Eendnskeag,  a  short  distance  above  Uie 
city  and  throughout  its  entire  course,  as  well  as 
the  Penobscot^  a  few  miles  above  tide  water, 
furnishes  abundance  of  water  power.  The  head 
waters  of  the  Penobscot  traverse  immense 
forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  The  cut- 
ting and  hauling  of  this  to  the  river  in  the  win- 
ter— "  driving  "  it  to  the  mills,  and  "  boomins  *• 
it  in  the  spring— then  sawing  it  into  boards, 
planks,  joists,  shingles,  laths,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of ''  dimension  stuff;"  rafting  it  thence  to 
th»  Tesselfl  in  the  harbor,  and  loading  it  on 


board,  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
vigorous  and  athletic  men.  About  2,000  vessels 
are  annually  engaged  in  this  trade,  during  the 
8  or  9  months  in  which  the  river  is  free  from 
ice.  The  Bangor  theological  seminary,  Trini- 
tarian Oongregational,  originally  established  in 
1816,  at  Hampden,  6  miles  below  the  city, 
occupies  one  of  the  most  elevated  portions- of 
the  town,  overlooking  the  city  and  the  Penobscot 
river.  The  seminary  has  4  professors,  40  stu- 
dents, and  a  library  of  about  8,000  volumes. 
The  public  schools  of  Bangor  are  among  the  best 
in  the  state.  They  are  divided  into  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools.  The  amount 
annually  expended  upon  them,  by  vote  of  the 
city,  is  about  $20,000.  The  Penobscot  and 
Eennebec  railroad,  completed  in  1866,  connects 
Bangor  with  Waterville,  where  there  are  oon« 
nections  by  railroad  with  Portland,  Augusta, 
Bath,  and  other  places.  The  Bangor  and  Pisca- 
taquis railroad,  one  of  the  oldest  railroads  in 
the  United  States,  also  connects  it  with  Old- 
town,  12  miles  above,  on  the  Penobscot.  There 
are  lines  of  steamboats  running  to  Portland,' 
Boston,  and  the  towns  and  cities  along  the 
river.  Bende  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  there 
are  extensive  iron  founderies,  furniture  manufac- 
tories, planing  mills,  and  ship  yards.  Two  daily 
and  4  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here; 
tiiere  are  18  banks  with  an  aggregate  oircula- 
lion  of  $800,000. 

BANGOR,  a  city  of  Wales,  county  of  Caer- 
narvon, archbishop's  see.  It  has  a  cathedral 
built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  church  in  the 
16th  and  16th  centuries.  It  is  much  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.— There  is  also  a  Bangor  in  Ire- 
land, county  of  Down,  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 

BANGOR  MoNAOHOBUic,  a  parish  of  North 
Wales,  lying  partly  in  the  county  of  Flint,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Denbigh.  It  is  noted  for  hav- 
ing once  contained  an  immense  monastery, 
which  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  had  2,400 
monks.  A  Ittrge  number  of  these  monks  were 
murdered  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century, 
by  the  Northumbrian  Saxons.  The  celebrated 
Pelagiua,  and  GUdas,  the  first  British  historian, 
are  said  to  have  been  once  residents  at  this 
monastery.    No  traces  of  it  are  now  to  be  seen. 

BANGS,  Nathan,  D.  D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  bom  in  Stratford, 
Fairfield  county,  Oonn.,  May  2, 1778.  He  com- 
menced his  public  life  as  a  school  teacher  and 
surveyor,  and  continued  in  these  pursuits  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  he  made  a 
tour  to  Upper  Canada  In  1800  he  became  the 
subject  of  converting  grace,  and  shortly  after,  in 
1801,  beingf  in  the  28d  year  of  his  age,  he  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
E.  church.  His  first  appointment  was  to  the 
bay  of  Quinte,  Lower  Canada  in  1802,  and  his 
subsequent  appointments  embraced  the  upper 
and  lower  provinces,  extending  from  Detroit  to 
Quebec.  Afker  remaining  about  7  years  in 
Canada,  he  was  appointed  to  circuits  in  the 
Albany  district,  ana  in  1808  was  a  member  of 
the  general  conference.    His  first  appointment 
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in  the  cifj  of  Kew  Yoilc  was  in  1810,  and  to 
him,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  ia 
Methodism  indebted  for  the  position  it  occapies 
in  that  citj.  He  continued  for  10  years  to  fill 
some  of  die  most  important  appointments  in 
the  ohnrch,  being  elected  successively  to  the 
different  general  conferences  held  during  the 
time,  and  being  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  important  committees,  giving  the  entire 
attention  of  a  clear  mind  and  pure  heart  to  all 
the  interests  of  the  church.  8uch  was  the  re* 
spect  had  for  his  talents  and  abilities,  that  in 
1820  he  was  elected  to  the  agency  of  the  Method- 
ist book  concern,  and  on  nim  devolved,  alsO| 
the  editorial  supervision  of  all  the  books  pub- 
lished by  the  establishment  After  remaining 
In  this  office  for  8  years  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  church,  he  was  elected  by  the  gene- 
nd  conference  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,"  and  continued  to  be  the  general 
editor  of  all  the  books.  Four  years  of  service 
being  ended  as  editor  of  the  "  Advocate,"  he 
was  next  elected  to  the  editorship  of  the 
*^  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  still  retaining 
his  position  of  general  editor  to  the  book  con- 
cern. 8nch  had  been  the  interest  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  so  thor- 
oughly was  he  identified  with  this  great  cause 
from  the  beginning,  that  the  general  conference 
in  1886  elected  him  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  missionary  society.  His  labors  in 
this  department  have  been  such  as  justly  to  en- 
title him  to  be  styled  **  the  flE^her  of  the  mis- 
sionary society  of  the  M.  £.  church."  He  re- 
mained in  this  office  discharging  most  efficiently 
its  duties  until  he  was  elected  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Wesleyan.  university  at  Middletown, 
Oonn.,  as  president  of  that  institution.  Yielding 
to  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion he  accepted  this  post,  and  remained  in  it 
fbr  several  years.  On  his  resignation  he  re- 
entered practically  upon  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  filled  some  most  important  charges  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  closing  his  effective 
labors  on  the  New  York  east  d^trict  Being 
unable  from  the  infirmities  of  age  to  do  effect- 
ive work,  it  was  found  necessary  in  1852  for 
him  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  which 
continues  to  this  day.  Dr.  Bangs  is  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  are  the 
following:  ^^The  Errors  of  Hopkinsianism," 
'^ Predestination  Eramined,"  ^'Reformer  Be- 
fbrmed,"  "Life  of  the  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrett- 
son,"  "  History  of  Missions,"  "  Original  Church 
of  Christ,"  "Life  of  Arminius,"  "Emancipation," 
^*  Condition,  Prospects,  and  Responsibilities  of 
the  M.  £.  Church,"  "Letters  on  Sanctifioa- 
tion,"  &0.,  but  his  chief  labors  were  bestowed 
upon  a  complete  "  History  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  4  vols.  12mo.  His  early 
identification  with  the  church,  and  lus  practical 
knowledge  of  its  several  departments,  together 
with  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  eminently  fitted 
him  for  the  performance  of  this  task,  and  its 
general  cixowation  as  a  standard  work,  shows 
tiiat  the  public  have  aj^redated  his  labors. 


Beside  the  books  which  he  has  written,  ho 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  the  church.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
oldest  pastors  in  the  oi^  of  New  York,  enjoy- 
ing the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  mudi  esteemed  by  the  church  of 
which  he  has  been  for  so  many  years  a  labo- 
rious and  successful  minister. 

BANG Y A,  JoHANK  Nbpouite,  a  Hungarian 
adventurer  and  Journalist,  born  near  Comom 
about  1816,  left  the  profession  of  the  law  to  serve 
in  the  Hungarian  noble  guard  at  Vienna,  but 
escaped  to  Hungary  on  account  of  debts,  after 
1840,  and  led  a  vagabond  sort  of  life  in  various 
Hungarian  cities.  However,  having  gone  to 
Presburg  as  a  newspimer  writer,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  official  near  that  city,  and 
then  travelled  in  France  and  Germany.  After 
the  outbreak  of  1848  he  conducted  a  radical 
newspaper  at  Presburg,  and  served  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army,  but  without  particularly  distin- 
gubhing  himself.  When  the  Hungarians  were 
defeated,  he  fled  to  Turkey,  embraced  Ishunism, 
and  entered  the  army  under  the  name  of  Me- 
hemet  Bey.  In  1854  he  was  sent  to  the  Cau- 
casus, taking  with  him  some  400  Poles  and  Hun- 
garians, and  gfuned  great  popularity  amoog  the 
mountaineers  by  his  success  in  guenlla  warfare. 
In  1856  the  Circassians  made  him  their  command- 
er-in-chie&  True  to  his  former  taste  for  jour- 
nalism, in  the  midst  of  the  turmoils  of  his  pres- 
ent mode  of  life,  he  writes  and  printsa  new^mper, 
having  supplied  himself  for  the  purpose  with  a 
printing-press  and  types,  and  2  Magyar  compos- 
itors, who  accompany  him  wherever  he  goes. 

BANIAE,  one  of  a  group  of  islands  oi  the 
same  name,  off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
about  17  miles  in  length,  and  7  in  breadth. 
The  heehe  ds  mer^  or  sea-slug,  is  found  here; 
long.  96°  48'  E.,  lat.  2°  10'  N. 

BANIALUKA,  a  small  fortified  town  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  province  of  Bosnia, 
8.  W.  of  Bosna-Serai ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It 
contains  40  mosques,  several  collegea^  public 
baths,  a  cathedral,  and  a  powder-mill. 

BANIAN  TREE  (Jictu  religuna,  or  ^ficui 
Indiea)j  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  rmnarka- 
ble  for  its  prodigious  size  and  extent,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  other  trees  in  this,  that  it 
never  ceases  growing.  Its  branches  throw  out 
new  roots  at  first  consisting  of  slender  fibres, 
hanging  in  the  air,  and  growing  downward. 
Upon  reaching  the  earth^s  surface,  they  strike 
in,  and  become  large  trunks,  in  their  torn  send- 
ing forth  branches,  which  repeat  the  same  pro- 
cess. A  famous  banian  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nerbudda,  which  was  once  capable  of 
receiving  7,000  men  beneath  its  shade.  Though 
much  reduced  in  size,  its  outer  wing  of  trunks 
still  encloses  a  space  of  over  2,000  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  great  pagodas  are  generally 
ibund  near  these  trees,  which  the  Hindoos  re- 
gard as  a  type  of  the  Deity. 

BANIEB,  Antoikb,  a  French  literary  tdbDj 
born  in  Anvergne,  Nov.  2, 1678,  died  at  Paris, 
Nov.  2, 1741.  At  the  Jesuit  college  of  Clermoat 
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he  distingnished  hitnself  by  his  astonisbing 
memory.  Afterward,  having  observed  the  fals- 
ity of  the  popalar  syetems  of  mythological 
interpretation,  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
assiduity  to  that  department  of  dassroal  learn- 
ing. The  knowledge  and  jndgment  which  he 
di^layed  gained  him  great  reputation,  and  se- 
cm-ed  his  admisdon  to  the  academy  of  insorip* 
tions  and  beUes-lettres. 

BANIlJRES,  a  French  priest,  lawyer,  geome- 
ter, soldier,  poet,  and  actor,  a  versatile  genins, 
bom  at  Toulouse,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century.  His  parents  destined  him  for 
the  church,  and  he  received  a  theological  train- 
ing, but  the  bar  drew  him  away  from  the 
pulpit.  He  soon  tired  of  law,  and  took  io  the 
study  of  geometry.  He  then  enlisted  as  a  sol- 
dier. He  had  been  a  dragoon  but  a  short  time, 
when  he  came  out  as  a  poet    He  produced  a 

ay  for  private  theatricals,  on  the  death  of 
ins  Oa»ar.  which  was  afterward  played  in 
public  at  Toulouse,  with  himself  in  the  principal 
character.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  obtained 
his  discharge  from  the  service,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  appeared  henceforth  as  a  professional 
actor.  His  deibut  on  the  Parisian  stage  was  in 
Ifithridates,  June  9, 1729.  His  fierv  Toulousan 
manner  and  provincial  accent  made  the  Paris- 
ians laugh.  After  the  fall  of  the  curtain  the 
Toulousan  came  forward.  "Gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "you  have  taught  me  a  hard  and  hu- 
miliating lesson ;  come  and  see  on  Saturday  how 
I  shall  profit  by  it."  The  house  was  crammed 
on  Saturday.  Banidres  had  almost  overcome 
his  provincialism.  He  kept  on  undaunted,  and 
soon  became  the  fashion.  He  afterward  with- 
drew from  the  stage,  and  his  end  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  One  account  says  that  he  was  court- 
martialled,  and  shot  for  desertion.  Dumas  has 
written  a  novel  on  his  adventures. 

BANIM,  John,  an  Irish  novelist,  bom  June, 
1800,  died  August  1, 1842.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  truthful  delineators  of  Irish 
character,  inferior  only  to  Miss  Edgworth,  while 
as  works  of  art  his  novels  stand  much  higher 
than  her  "Castle  Backrent,"  containing  more  hu- 
mor and  incident  The  various  popular  works  of 
fiction  intended  to  bring  home  to  general  read- 
ers an  apprehension  of  the  lights  and  shades  of 
Irish  country  life  have  certainly  contributed  to 
spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  Ireland,  but  wheth- 
er the  impressions  generally  acquired  from  such 
sources  be  correct  is  more  than  doubtful.  Tales 
and  stories  are  usually  written  for  effect,  and  the 
Irish  portriuts  and  etchings  thus  placed  before 
the  ruling  world  have  all  the  effect  of  high  relief 
from  the  depth  of  the  contrasts.  Banim's  works 
are  free  from  this  exaggeration,  although  his 
incidents  are  occasionally  startling.  The  "  Tales 
of  the  O'Hara  Family"  are  his  earliest  and  best 
production.  He  also  wrote  the  "Oroppy,"  the 
•* Denounced,"  the  "Smuggler,"  the  "Mayor  of 
Windgap,"  and  **  Father  Oonnell."  He  received 
a  small  pension  from  the  whigs  in  1887,  but  he 
died  in  poverty  at  Windgap  Cottage,  Kilkenny. 

BANISHMENT,  compulsory  departure  from: 


a  country  inflicted  as  a  punishment  It  was 
known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  it  was 
either  perpetual  or  temporary;  the  Romans  had 
a  punishment  closely  analogous  to  a  system  of 
transportation,  by  which  criminals  were  car- 
ried to  some  distant  spot,  where  they  were  com- 
pelled to  work  and  wear  fetters.  Banishment 
is  a  species  of  punishment  unknown  to  the 
common  law  in  the  case  of  native  born  sub- 
jects, which,  while  it  allowed  men  to  be  put 
to  death,  did  not  tolerate  their  enforced  absence 
from  their  native  land. 

BANIST£R,  a  river  in  S.  Virginia,  rises  in 
Pittsylvania  co.,  and  flows  in  a  S.  £.  course  to 
the  Dan  river,  in  Halifoz  ca,  10  miles  below 
the  village  of  Banister.  Batteauz  can  ascend 
it  to  Meadsville. 

B ANIST£R»  or  Halifax  Covbt  Housb,  a  post 
village,  in  Halifax  eo.,  Virginia,  on  the  Banis- 
ter river,  10  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Dan,  and  120  miles  S.  W.  of  Richmond ;  pop. 
in  1858,  1,600.  It  is  a  place  of  great  businesa 
activity.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  rail- 
road passes  through  it,  and  ^e  river  is  nav- 
igable for  batteaux  from  its  moutii  to  Meads- 
ville, 10  miles  above  Banister.  Six  miles 
from  the  village  a  rich  plumbago  mine  has  re- 
cently been  opened. 

BANJARMASSIN  (Javanese,  golden  gar- 
den), a  sultanate  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  of 
pyramidal  outline ;  the  apex  or  northern  limit 
is  Mt  Luang ;  bounded  E.  by  Passir  and  Tanah 
Boemboe,  S.  by  Tanah  Laut  and  Java  sea,  W. 
by  Bainer  river,  and  N.  W.  by  territories  Dusun 
TJlvL  and  Dusun  Ilir.  Area,  6,808  sq.  m. ;  pop- 
ulation, 620,000.  It  is  noted  chiefly  for  its 
coal  mines,  which  have  been  worked  bv  the 
Dutch,  within  the  last  10  years,  to  much  ad- 
vantage. The  coal  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  worked  by  the  Englii^  on  Labuan,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  Brunai  river,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  recent 
researches,  that  they  are  continuations  of  the 
same  coal  seam,  stretehing  across  the  island 
700  miles,  which  would  make  the  Bornean 
coal-fields  the  largest  in  the  world,  alter  those 
of  this  continent  Convicts,  mosUy  captured 
pirates,  are  the  principal  laborers  in  the  mines 
of  Banjarmassin ;  and  by  this  economical  man« 
agement  the  coal  can  be  produced  at  the  mouths 
of  the  pits,  at  a  cost  of  about  8  guilders,  or  a 
little  less  than  $1.50  per  ton ;  it  can  be  deliv* 
ered  at  Batavia  or  Singapore,  and  sold  profita- 
bly for  $5  per  ton.  The  coal  of  Banjarmassin 
is  of  good  quality,  and  resembles  the  wigan  or 
eannel  coal. — Diamonds  and  gold  are  found  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  ratans  of  this  ter- 
ritory are  worth,  in  Indian  markets,  over  100 
per  cent,  more  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
The  present  fashion  of  the  ladies,  wearing 
hoops,  has  given  an  immense  stimulus  to  the 
trade  in  this  artide.  Banjarmassin  exported, 
in  1865,  ratans  to  the  value  of  805,000  florins, 
or  $188,000;  the  export  of  1858  will  probably 
amount  to  $500,000.  One  house  of  the  city  of 
New  York  ordered,  in   1868,  1,600^000  lbs. 
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Bat^annassui  ratans.— The  Eayan  Dayaks  in 
this  territory  are  noted  for  their  manofactare 
of  sword  and  kreese  blades,  also  fire-arms. 
Hie  damascening  of  the  sword-blades  is  es- 
teemed by  connoisseurs  as  surpassing  that  of 
the  fiamoas  Damascos  blades.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  make  use  of  a  peculiar  white  iron, 
found  only  in  Celebes,  and  called /Mim^,  which 
is  yeiy  ingeniously  mingled  with  the  common, 
darker  iron.  The  latter  is  of  admirable  quality, 
possessing  strong  magnetic  properties.  Dayak 
sword-blades  are  largely  exported  from  Baqjar- 
massin,  from  Rotei,  and  other  neighboring  states, 
to  Singapore,  and  are  said  to  be  highly  prized 
by  English  officers.  Many  were  in  use  at  the 
nege  of  SebastopoL — ^The  culture  of  pepper  was 
at  one  time  very  sreat  in  this  territory,  but 
is  now  almost  abandoned,  since  the  Dutch  pos- 
session and  their  attempts  to  establish  the 
eorvSe  labor  and  system  of  cultures  as  enforced 
in  Java.  The  greater  portion  of  the  population, 
five-sixths  of  which  are  Dayaks,  are  mostly  in 
a  semi-civilized,  unreclaimed  condition,  and  the 
other  fflxih,  chiefly  Malays  and  a  few  Chinese, 
evince,  by  frequent  revolts,  a  reluctant  obedi- 
ence to  Dutch  supremacy.  According  to  Dutch 
chronicles,  their  first  intercourse  with  this  state 
was  in  1709,  under  Riebeok,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  contract  for  the  monopoly  of  pep- 
per; but  it  was  not  till  1766,  after  rendering 
important  military  services  to  its  sultan,  that 
the  coveted  monopoly  was  obtained.  The  sul- 
tan agreed  to  extend  the  culture  to  15,000 
piculs,  or  2,000,000  pounds,  but  the  utmost  he 
ever  succeeded  in  aelivering  to  his  allies  was 
about  70,000.  The  price  fixed  was  6  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul  of  125  Dutch  pounds  (188 
OM.),  which,  as  llr.  Crawford  observes,  *^was 
no  doubt  thought  at  the  time  a  very  good  bar- 
ffain  for  the  purchaser,  and  yet  it  is  about  one- 
fifth  more  than  the  same  commodity  may, 
under  the  existing  commercial  freedom,  be  had 
for  in  any  native  port  of  the  pepper-produdng 
countries."  The  result  of  the  monopoly  is  what 
might  be  safely  expected,  the  cessation  of  the 
culture  of  pepper  in  Banjarmassin. — ^In  1^85, 
the  reigning  prince  having  rendered  himself 
odious  to  his  subjects,  the  country  was  invaded 
b^  8,000  Bughis  of  Celebes,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  make  a  descent.  These  were  expelled 
by  a  Dutch  force  commanded  by  J.  C.  Van 
Braam,  who  dethroned  the  sultan,  placing  the 
younger  brother  on  the  throne,  wha  in  reward 
for  the  service  rendered  by  the  Netherlands' 
India  government^  ceded  to  it  his  entire  domin- 
ions, consenting  to  hold  them  as  a  vassal.  This 
is  the  treaty  under  which  the  Dutch  chum  the 
sovereignty  of  Banjarmassin,  and  whatever  was 
once  dependent  on  it. — BAirjiLRMASsiN,  chief 
town  of  the  above  state,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  Baqjar  river,  15  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  defended  by  Fort  Van  TuyL  Pop.  5,000. 
BANJO,  a  musical  instrument  much  esteem- 
ed by  the  nesroes  of  the  southern  United  States^ 
and  regarded  as  an  indispensable  accompani- 
ment to  that  species  of  entertainment  known  as 


negro  minstrel^.  As  mij^t  be  expected  fran 
its  origin,  its  capacity  is  limited  to  the  perforBi- 
ance  of  such  simple  tunes  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
plantations  and  the  cabins  of  the  negroes;  bffi 
the  originality  and  genuine  melody  whlcli  db- 
tinguish  not  a  few  cxf  these  airs  have  given  the 
baqjo  an  importance  which  it  certidnly  would 
never  have  attained  among  a  more  cuLtiT&tcd 
race,  and  made  it  at  this  day  as  much  oar  &s- 
tiouai  instrument  as  the  bagpipe  is  with  the 
Scotch  or  the  harp  with  the  Welsh.  It  is  pure- 
ly an  instrument  of  accompaniment^  and  may  be 
said  to  be  a  rude  attempt  to  combine  the  gi^tar 
with  the  tamborine.  Its  head  and  neck  an 
shaped  like  the  former  while  the  body  is  a  cir- 
cular frame  like  the  head  of  a  dram,  over  whid 
parchment  is  stretched  in  place  of  a  soondi^ 
board.  Five  strings,  of  which  the  fifUi  is  sborUr 
than  the  others,  pass  over  this  parcbment,  sitd 
are  played  witn  the  fingers  and  hand.  Thb 
tones  are  monotonous,  but  forming  a  qu^nt  ae- 
oompaniment  to  the  singer. 

BANJOEMAS,  a  town  in  the  Dutch  Eist 
Indies^  near  the  S.  coast  of  Java.  It  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  9,000,  contains  a  fort  and  garrisoa, 
and  is  the  governor's  residence. 

BANK  (Italian,  haneo^  a  bench),  in.  comm^oe, 
a  nlaoe  of  deposit  for  money.  The  naiss 
had  its  (Migin  in  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  wk> 
were  the  first  to  follow  the  business  of  leodiag 
money,  were  accustomed  to  assemble  in  ihe 
market-places  in  Italian  towns^  seated  ob 
benches  there  to  transact  their  trade.— Baob 
are  designed  to  afford  safe  places  of  depoat  k: 
the  money  of  individuals,  corporations,  or  p^- 
emments;  for  the  faoilitalang  the  exchangee^ 
money  from  the  hands  of  parties  who  have  paj- 
ments  to  make  to  those  of  such  i>ersoQ5  as  are 
to  receive  them,  as  well  as  for  extending  akl  ts 
business  by  granting  loans  or  discounts  on  nc^es. 
bonds,  stocks,  or  ower  securities.  These  icso- 
tutions  are  of  three  kinds,  and  may  be  classed 
as  follows :  Bonis  i^  Deposit  receive  ond^Kiss 
the  money  of  individuals,  corporations,  or  gc^- 
ernments,  and  hold  it  subject  to  the  draft  d'e 
owner  or  owners,  or  under  sach  other  agree 
ment  as  may  be  entered  into.  Banis  ^jpa- 
count  fdmish  loans  upon  drafts^  proimssr 
notes,  bonds,  or  other  securities.  Ba»Jb9  f 
CireuUUiofky  pay  out  th^  own  notes,  wliLd 
may  or  may  not,  according  to  circamstanoes,k 
payable  in  coin  on  demand.  Banks  wliich  ei- 
erdse  the  last  of  these  functions  generally  vs^ 
the  first  and  second. — ^The  bank  of  Venioe,;^ 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Eoitype,  ts 
founded  in  the  year  1171,  and  owed  its  e^a^btzm 
to  the  crusades,  and  the  necessity  of  the  govzs- 
ment  obtaining  means  for  condacting  th^e  wj:?. 
It  was  origineuUy  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  ia  the 
earlier  days  of  the  institution,  these  depcep 
were  not  subject  to  draft,  as  is  generallj  t^ 
case  with  banks  of  this  kind.  These  depoecs 
could,  however,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  cf 
owners,  be  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  Us^ 
This  system  was  at  a  later  period  discontl&seil 
andthe  deposits  became  aniyeotto  draft.    X^ 
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bank  of  Venloe  oontinned  in  ezistenod  witboat 
interrnption  until  the  overthrow  of  the  republic 
in  1797,  by  the  revolutionarj  armj  of  France. — 
The  bank  of  Grenoa  was  projected  in  the  year 
1846,  but  did  not  go  into  Ml  operation  until 
1407.  It  was  for  centuries  one  of  tiie  principal 
institutions  of  its  class  in  £urope.  Within  a 
space  of  less  than  sixty  years — ^first  in  1746,  and 
again  in  1800 — ^it  was  twice  pillaged  by  a  for- 
eign foe,  in  the  latter  instance  by  the  French 
army  under  Massena:  From  the  effects  of  this 
disaster  it  has  never  recovered,  and  it  has  ceaaed 
to  perform  the  general  functions  of  a  bank. — 
The  bank  of  Barcelona  was  established  in  the 
year  1401,  that  city  having  been  during  the 
middle  ages  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
flourishing  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
Here  it  was  that  the  system  of  negotiation  of 
bills  of  exchange  was  first  instituted. — ^The 
bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  ^he  year 
1609;  Holland  being  then  possessed  of  an 
important  foreign  tradCb  The  bank  of  Amster- 
dam was  a  bank  of  deposit  only,  and  the  money 
in  its  possession  was  transferred  on  the  books 
of  the  institution  at  the  pleasure  of  its  owner 
or  owners.  The  primary  object  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bank  was  to  give  a  standard 
or  certain  value  to  bills  which  might  be  drawn 
upon  Amsterdam — ^rendered  necessary  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  coin,  owing  to  its  liaving 
been  worn  or  clipped.  Here  these  coins  were 
received  on  deposit,  and  had  their  value  estab- 
lished by  weight  or  fineness.  It  was  not  the 
design  on  founding  the  institution  that  the 
funds  should  at  any  time  be  lent  out,  but  should 
remain  in  its  vaults.  However,  the  directors 
having  lent  to  the  governments  of  Holland 
and  Friesland  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  fietct 
became  known  on  the  invasion  of  the  French 
army,  and  produced  the  ruin  of  the  institu- 
tion.— ^The  bank  of  Hamburg  was  established  in 
the  year  1619.  This  institution  is  a  bank  of 
deposit  and  circulation,  which  circulation  is 
based  upon  fine  silver  in  bars.  The  stock  of 
the  bank  arises  out  of  the  depodts,  which  are 
confined  solely  to  silver.  The  bank  of  Ham- 
burg differs  essentially  from  any  other  banking 
institution  in  the  world.  The  difference  at 
which  it  receives  and  pays  out  the  silver  de- 
podts — about  j  of  1  per  cent.,  constitutes  the 
charge  of  the  bank  for  custody  of  the  ftmds  in- 
trusted to  it.  No  institution  in  Europe  at  the 
present  time  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  for  the 
manner  in  which,  to  the  extent  of  the  power 
granted,  it  conducts  its  business  operations. 
Although  in  some  respects  it  has  undergone 
changes  in  its  mana^ment  since  it  was  insti- 
tuted,, still  the  plan  is  ess^itially  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  year  1710.  It  is  felt,  as  well  by  the 
mercantile  community  of  Hamburg,  as  by  those 
directly  interested  in  the  bank,  that  changes 
are  necessary  to  conform  to  the  present  state  of 
business.  It  is  deemed  desirable  that  the  bank 
should  be  enabled  to  make  better  use  of  its  sur- 
plus capital,  which  owing  to  restrictions  is 
almost  valueleBB.^>The  bank  of  Rotterdam  was 


estoblished  in  theyear  1685.— Thebank  of  Stock- 
holm in  1688.— The  bank  of  England  was  estab- 
lished in  1694 — ^William  and  Mary  then  being 
on  the  throne.  To  the  war  with  France  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  experienced  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  raising  funds  for  conducting  that 
war,  is  the  institution  of  this  monopoly  due. 
Like  the  earliest  of  these  institutions,  the  bank 
of  Venice,  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  wants 
of  the  government  which  gave  it  life.  The 
idea  first  originated  with  Mr.  William  Patter- 
son, a  merchant  of  London,  who  readily  saw 
that  the  government,  which  had  been  paying 
interest  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent, 
per  annum,  would,  without  much  hesitetion, 
grant  exclusive  and  almost  unlimited  privileges 
to  such  parties  as  would  in  turn  furnish  it  with 
a  fixed  and  permanent  loan,  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  The  plan  being  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  king  was  submitted  to  the 
privy  council,  when  the  details  were  completed, 
and  it  was  laid  before  parliament  There,  how- 
ever, it  met  with  the  violent  opposition  of  a 
formidable  party.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  was 
carried  by  the  government,  and  on  April  25, 
1694,  became  a  law.  It  was  provided  tiiat  the 
capital,  £1,200,000,  should  be  permanentiy  lent 
to  the  government  at  8  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  interest,  an  allow- 
ance of  £4,000  per  annum  should  be  made  by 
the  government  for  the  management  of  the 
debt.  So  popular  was  the  scheme,  and  so  great 
was  the  desire  of  the  public  to  become  proprie- 
tors of  the  bank,  that  within  ten  days  t^er  the 
books  were  opened  the  entire  capital  was  sub- 
scribed. The  corporate  titie  under  which 
this  institution  commenced  operations  and  has 
continued  to  the  present  day,  is  ^^  The  Govern- 
or and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England." 
The  bank  was  opened  for  business  on  Jan. 
1,  1695 ;  the  stockholders  having  previously 
elected  a  governor,  a  deputy-governor,  and  a 
board  or  24  directors.  Those  several  parties 
were  required  by  law  to  hold  stock  as  follows : 

governor  £4,000,  deputy-governor  £8,000,  and 
irector  £2,000.  The  charter  was  granted  for 
eleven  years,  and  the  officers  were  required  to 
be  elected  annually  between  March  25  and 
April  26,  after  the  year  1696.  The  bank  im- 
mediately issued  notes,  none  of  which  were, 
however,  of  a  smaller  denomination  than  £20 
sterling ;  and  commenced  dlBCouoting  bills  of 
exchange  at  rates  varying  from  8  to  6  per  cent, 
distinction  being  made  in  favor  of  thosciwho 
used  the  bank  as  a  place  of  deposit.  Within  2 
years  the  institution  experienced  considerable 
trouble,  under  the  influence  of  which  its  notes 
fell  as  low  as  20  per  cent  below  par.  Although 
notes  to  the  amount  of  £480,000  were  redeem- 
ed, it  was  found  necessary  in  the  year  1697  to 
increase  the  capital  one  million  of  pounds  ster- 
ling. This  increase  had  the  effect  within  a  few 
months  of  causing  the  stock  not  only  to  recover 
a  discount  of  firom  40  to  50  per  cent,  but  to  sell 
at  a  premium  of  12  per  cent  The  capital  has 
at  various  periods  been  as  follows : 
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UM £1,900^ 

lew «,90UT1 

1708 4,408,848 

1T08 6,068^7 

1710 6^69,996 

17M 8,980,9»6 

1748 9,800,000 

1748 10,780,000 

1788 11,642,400 

1818 14,558,000 

Since  first  this  iDstitation  was  founded,  its 
capital  and  the  loan  to  the  government  have 
been  nearlv  identical  in  amount.  In  1888,  how- 
ever, the  debt  to  the  bank  was  reduced  about 
£8,500,000.  The  following  are  the  dates  of  the 
several  renewals  of  the  charter,  with  the  amount 
of  government  debt  at  each  period,  to  wit: 

Dateu  OoTemment  dobt 

1694 £1,800,000 

1697 1,200,000 

1708 8,875,087 

1718 8,876,027 

1748 10,700,000 

1764 11,686,800 

1781 11,686,800 

1800 11.686,800 

1888 11,016,100 

1844 11,016,100 

The  management  of  the  entire  public  debt  of 
Great  Britain  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bank 
of  England,  for  which  service  it  has  received 
compensation  which  has  from  time  to  time 
varied  in  amount  according  to  circumstances. 
During  the  year  1846,  this  compensation  was 
£98,111  19«.  10(2.  In  addition  to  the  perma- 
nent debt  of  the  government  to  the  bank,  the 
latter  contracted  with  the  former  on  March  20, 
1828,  to  pay  at  stated  intervals  between  1828 
and  1828,  certain  pensions  and  annuities  arising 
out  of  the  then  recent  wars,  amounting  to  £18,- 
089,419.  This  is  termed  the  ''dead  weight" 
In  conaideration  of  this  the  bank  was  to  re- 
ceive from  the  government  an  annuity  of 
£685,740,  for  44  vears.  On  Feb.  26, 1797,  an 
order  was  issued  by  the  privy  council  to  the 
bank  restraining  it  from  the  fortherpayment  of 
specie.  On  the  following  day  the  officers  of  the 
bank  issued  &  notice,  in  which  they  stated  that 
in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  order  tiiey 
*'  think  it  is  their  duty  to  inform  the  proprietors 
of  the  bank  stock  as  well  as  the  pubuc  at  larse, 
that  the  general  concerns  of  the  bank  are  in  the 
most  affluent  and  flourishing  situation,  and 
such  as  to  preclude  every  doubt  as  to  the  secu- 
rity of  its  notes."  At  the  same  time  they  an- 
nounced their  determination  to  continue  their 
usual  discounts.  Notwithstanding  thia  assorance, 
the  hct  was  that  the  order  in  council  simply  pro- 
hibited the  bank  from  d<nng  that  which  it  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question  for  it  to  do.  On 
Feb.  27,  the  same  day  on  which  the  bank  sus- 
pended spede  payments,  parliament  approved 
the  order  in  counciL  Notes  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  £1  Bterlmff  were  inunediately  prepared 
and  issued,  and  aU  fractional  parts  of  a  pound 
were  refused  parent  by  tne  bank.  This 
aospension,  whUe  it  was  ibsolntely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  bank,  was  of  equal  im- 
portance to  every  business  interest  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  government  also,  while  it 
interposed  for  theee  lu^KHrtant  ends,  was  itself 


equally  intereated  in  the  wel&re  of  the  inatita- 
tion  with  which  it  was  so  intimately  connected 
iu  all  its  financial  concerns.  It  was  then  strug- 
gling through  those  tremendous  efforts  against 
the  power  of  Kiqwleon,  and  the  bank  was  to  it 
-whxA  the  heart  is  to  the  human  system.  Al- 
though every  assurance  was  given  that  this 
measure  was  intended  to  be  merely  temporaiy, 
it  was  continued  from  time  to  time,  until  May 
1, 1828,  when  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments took  place,  for  which  pr^Mration  had 
gradually  been  made  within  the  previous  4 
years.  This  was  not,  however,  accomplished 
without  being  highly  disastrous  to  many  of 
the  most  important  interests  of  the  oountiy. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1844,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  then  prime  minister,  having  be- 
come satisfied  of  the  dangerous  influence  ex- 
erted in  its  ever  varying  and  never  stable  sys- 
tem, first  of  expansion,  and  then  of  contraction^ 
in  its  loans,  thought  to  provide  a  remedy.  The 
principal  feature  of  this  measure  was  to  limit 
the  circulation  so  that  it  would  be  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  vaults  of 
the  institution.  Accordin^y,  he  brought  in  a 
bill  which  became  a  law,  on  July  19,  1844,  en- 
titled :  ^*  An  act  to  regulate  the  issue  of  bank 
notes,  and  for  giving  to  the  governor  and  oom- 
pany  of  the  ba^  of  En^and  certain  privileges 
for  a  limited  period."  The  following  abstract 
of  parts  of  that  law  will  give  an  idea  of  such 
provisions  as  refer  to  the  bank  of  England: 
1 1.  Provides  for  ^Hhe  issue  department  of  the 
bank  of  England,"  which  shall  provide  the  notes 
payable  on  demand,  and  shall,  from  Aug.  81, 
1844,  be  kept  wholly  aeparate  and  di^inct 
§  2.  Provides,  that  on  Aug.  81, 1844^  the  bank 
shall  transfer  to  the  issue  department,  securities 
to  the  value  of  14  millions,  the  debt  due  by  the 
public  to  be  deemed  part ;  that  the  banking  de- 
partment shall  transfer  to  the  issue  department 
all  the  gold  coin  and  gold  and  silver  bn]li<A 
not  required ;  that  the  issue  department  shall 
deliver  to  the  banking  department  such  an 
amount  of  notes  as  with  those  in  ciroulalion 
shall  equal  the  securities,  coin,  and  bullion, 
transfeired  to  the  issue  department.  That  the 
bank  may  not  increase  but  may  diminish  the 
amount,  and  again  increase  it  to  any  sum  not 
ezceedinff  14  millions.  §  8.  Provides,  ihat  the 
bank  shall  not  retain  in  its  issue  department  at 
one  time,  silver  to  any  amount  greater  than 
one-fourth  the  gold  held  at  the  same  time. 
§  4.  Provides,  that  notes  may  be  demanded 
for  gold  bullion  at  the  rate  of  £8  17<.  9d. 
per  02.  of  standard  gold.  §  6.  Provides  for  a 
weekly  statement  of  the  affiurs  of  the  bank. 
§  7.  Provides,  that  the  bank  shall  be  exempt 
from  stamp  dut*v  on  their  notes.  $  8.  Provides, 
that  the  bank  allow  £180,000  per  annum  out  of 
the  amounts  payable  by  government  for  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  banking.  §  9.  Provides, 
that  the  public  shall  receive  such  profit  as  may 
be  obtained  by  an  increase  of  circulation  beyond 
the  amount  provided  by  section  2.  §  10.  Pn>- 
videsythat  no  other  banks  of  iasue  be  allowed 
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bnt  BQoh  as  were  in  ezistonoe  May  6, 1844. 
§  11.  Froyides  that  no  banker  in  England,  or 
Wales,  ahall  issue  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promi&- 
sorj  note  payable  on  demand^  excepting  Buoh 
bankers  as  were  in  existence  May  6, 1844.  That 
no  company  now  consisting  of  6  or  less  than  0 
partners,  shall,  if  they  exceed  that  number,  bo 
allowed  to  iBsne  notes.  The  important  pro- 
visions designed  by  Hiis  act  were  that  the  bank 
might  issae  £11,000,000,  for  which  the  public 
debt  due  the  bank  should  be  security,  and 
£8,000,000  on  exchequer  bills  and  such  other 
government  securities  as  it  might  hold,  but  that 
for  every  pound  sterling  issued  beyond  the 
£14,000,000,  the  bank  should  hold  an  equal 
amount  in  gold  and  silver.  An  examination  of 
the  operations  of  the  bank  will,  we  think,  de- 
monstrate the  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  entirely 
misapprehended  the  causes  at  work  in  produ- 
cing the  fluctuations  of  the  currency,  and  that 
he  ^plied  the  restrictions  to  that  particular 
Imincn  which  varied  but  little  in  a  series  of 
years.  The  real  cause  of  trouble  was  to  be 
found  in  the  loans  which  have  been  almost 
always  irregular,  and  at  times  productive  of 
great  iinury.  This  injury  has  not  alone  been 
oonflnea  to  Great  Britain,  but  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  every  country  with  which  inti- 
mate business  relations  existed.  That  tMs  act 
has  had  no  effect  in  mitigating  this  crying  evil, 
will  be  dearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  these  fluc- 
tuations have  never  been  more  violent  than 
since  its  passage.  The  British  public  has  for 
50  years  shown  entire  confidence  in  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  no  legislation  to  effect  this 
object  was  necessary,  within  the  18^  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  its  passage,  the  oper- 
ation of  this  law  has  twice  been  suspended,  as 
dou1)tle6s  it  will  be  again  whenever  it  is  ren- 
dered necessary  so  to  do.  The  first  of  these 
was  on  Oct.  26, 1847.  The  other  on  Nov.  12, 
1857,  although  within  rather  more  than  80  days 
prior  to  the  last-named  suspension,  the  rate  of 
discount  had  been  advanced  from  6  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  without  producing  the 
hoped  for  refief  The  position  of  the  bank  in 
Nov.  1857,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  govern- 
ment interposed,  was  critical  in  the  extreme,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of 
Nov.  11,  the  day  prior  to  the  receipt  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  prime  minister  and  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  to  wit : 


Notes  iBBoed. 


IB8US  DEPABTMSIirr. 

. .  .£21441,065  OoTeTnmfliitdebt.£ll,01fi|100 

Other  aeeariUM 8,460,900 

Gold  ooin  A  bttmon...0,6«a,065 


£8M^>0«6 


£81,141,065 


BANKING  PEPASTMENT. 

Propi1eton*Gai»ita) £14,068,000 

Beat 8,864,866 

Pabllo  deporits ^814,660 

PrivfcU      "      12,986,844 

fievcndATBUd  otberbilb 898,076 

£87,090^484 


Governmeiit  secaritiea,  indading  dead  weight 

annultlos £9,444,898 

Other  Becoritiea 96,118,468 

Notes 867,710 

Goldand  sUver  coin 604,448 

£87,090,484 

Thus  the  bank  had  of  gold  and  eilver  ooin 
£504,448,  and  a  reserve  of  notes  to  the  amount  of 
£957,710,  with  which  to  meet  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  £19,103,078,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  large  export  demand  for  gold,  and 
England  was  in  a  state  of  "  crisis.^'  While  the 
notes  are  a  legal  tender  elsewhere  they  are  not 
such  wiUi  the  bank  for  the  payment  of  its  debts. 
By  the  provision  of  the  charter  act  of  1844,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  gold  and  silver  coin 
in  the  issue  department,  amounting  to  £6,666,- 
065,  was  entirely  unavailable  to  the  bank,  and 
beyond  the  control  of  the  banking  department. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  ikig- 
land,  banking  in  London  was  conducted  first  by 
the  Jews,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Lom- 
bards, who  were  in  turn  supplanted  by  the 
goldsmiths.  The  latter  lent  money  at  rates 
much  below  those  charged  by  their  predeces- 
sors, and  they  issued  promissory  notes  payable 
on  demand,  or  at  a  certain  period  after  date. 
These  bankers  deposited  their  ftmds  at  the  royal 
mint  in  the  tower  of  London.  This  practice 
was  discontinued  when  Oharles  L  being  in  want 
of  money  seized  the  amount  thus  deposited, 
£200,000,  by  which  means  the  bankers  were 
utterly  ruined.  During  the  civil  war  the  busi- 
ness of  the  goldsmiths  largely  increased,  and 
during  the  commonwealth,  as  weU  as  subse- 
quenuy,  various  plans  were  devised  by  different 
individuals  for  the  establishment  of  public 
banks.  No  action  was,  however,  taken  to  ma- 
ture and  carry  out  these  plans  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bank  of  England.  After  the 
seizure  of  the  funds  by  Charles  I.,  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  goldsmiths  to  deposit  their 
surplus  means  in  the  exchequer,  which  ftmds 
were  drawn  once  a  week,  to  meet  such  demands 
as  might  be  made  upon  their  owners.  Oharles 
II.  in  1672,  being  in  want  of  money,  closed  the 
exchequer,  and  seized  the  funds  b^onging  to  the 
goldsmiths,  amounting  to  £1,828,562,  on  which 
Qiere  accrued  25  years'  interest,  making  thereby 
a  sun  total  of  £8,821,818.  No  consideration 
was  g^ven  for  any  part  of  this  large  sum,  ex- 
cept £664,268,  for  which  government  loan  was 
issued — forming  the  basis  of  the  present  nation- 
al debt  of  Great  Britain.  As  may  readily  be 
imagined  the  goldsmiths  were  ruined  irre« 
trievably  by  this  infamous  proceeding. — ^The 
earliest  country  bank  established  in  England 
of  which  there  exists  any  record,  was  at  New- 
castLe-on-Tjme,  in  the  year  1755.  This  was  a 
bank  of  issue.  From  that  period  the  number  of 
these  institutions  increased.  On  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  in  1708, 
the  bank  obtained  the  privilege  of  banking  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  copartnerships  of  more  than 
6  persons.  In  consequence  of  this  law,  the 
various  joint  stock  banks  in  existence  at  the 
time  were  compelled  to  wuid  up  ^eir  affiurs. 
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In  the  jear  1825,  however,  an  act  was  pasRed 
allowing  copartnerships  of  more  than  6  per- 
sons to  carry  on  husiness  in  England  as 
hankers,  65  miles  from  London,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  each  stockholder  snould  he  liable 
for  the  entire  debts  of  the  bank.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  law,  which  wonld 
seem  to  prevent  any  joint  stock  bank  be- 
ing established  within  65  miles  of  London, 
in  1834,  the  London  and  Westminster  bank 
was  founded,  and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  ever  since,  although  not  without 
having  troubles  to  encounter.  Litigation  with 
the  bank  of  England,  and  other  dimculties,  at 
first  beset  it,  but  through  all  of  these  it  passed, 
and  has  met  with  high  success.  Binoe  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  institution,  various  others 
of  the  kind  have  been  founded  in  and  about 
London.  By  the  issue  act  of  1844,  no  bank  in 
any  part  of  Uie  United  Kingdom  which  did  not 
on  May  6, 1844,  issue  notes,  was  allowed  there- 
after to  exercise  that  privilege.  By  an  act 
passed  during  the  same  year,  with  reference  to 
joint-stock  banks  in  Enffland,  so  many  restric- 
tive dauses  were  introauoed,  as  practically  to 
prevent  any  new  institutions  of  the  kind  from 
being  established.  Within  a  recent  period, 
however,  the  passage  of  a  new  act  more  liberal 
in  its  provisions  has  recognized  limited  liability. 
Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  does  the  history 
of  banking  show  greater  instability  than  in 
England,  where  during  the  last  half  century 
joint-stock  banks  have  failed  bv  scores.    Their 

Crofits  have  in  many  instances  been  very  large, 
ut  their  risks  being  correspondingly  great,  their 
failures  have  been  most  disastrous.  —  Greater 
freedom  has  always  existed  in  Scotch  bank- 
ing than  in  that  of  England,  and  consequently 
there  has  been  greater  security — those  institu- 
tions, unlike  the  great  monopoly,  trading  upon 
their  own  capital.  The  earliest  bank  estab- 
lished  was  the  bank  of  Scotland,  founded  in 
1695 ;  followed  in  1727  by  the  royal  bank  of 
Scotland,  in  1746  by  the  British  Linen  com- 
pany, in  1810  by  the  Commercial  bank,  and 
m  1825  by  the  National  bank.  In  addition  to 
these,  joint-stock  banks  with  limited  liabilities 
have  been  allowed  freely  to  be  estabhshed. 
These  banks  have  passed  readily  through  com- 
mercial crises  which  have  destroyed  large 
numbers  of  such  institutions  in  England. — ^Vari- 
ous attempts  to  establish  a  public  bank  in  Ireland 
were  from  time  to  time  made,  and  meeting  with 
opposition  in  the  Irish  parliament,  wered^ated. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1782  that  a  bill  waa 
passed  incorporating  the  ^'  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  bank  of  Ireland,"  whidi  institution 
commenced  business  in  Dublin,  June  1, 1788, 
and  ]s  still  in  successful  operation.  This  was 
succeeded  in  1808  by  the  Belfast  bank,  in  1825 
by  the  Hibernian  bank  of  Ireland;  and  the 
Provincial  bank  of  Ireland  in  1884,  by  the 
National  bank,  and  others,  all  of  which  are 
joint-stock  banks.— 7%^  Bank  qf  France.  In 
the  year  1716,  a  bank  was  founded  in  Paris 
under  this  name,  which  waa  2  years  subse- 


quently changed  to  the  Royal  bsnt  UDdtf 
tnis  organization  it  renuuned  until  1803,  ibeQ 
having  been  unsuocessfol,  it  was  placed  opn 
its  present  organization  as  the  bank  of  Fruct 
with  a  capital  of  70,000,000  of  franca,  vhk 
was  in  1806  increased  to  90,000,000  of  fnna 
It  is  a  bank  of  deposit,  discount,  and  cirdi 
tion ;  issuing  its  own  notes,  of  denomisstko! 
of  not  less  than  600  francs,  payable  on  d«Bsid, 
having  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  tiiis  pririkic 
for  the  entire  country.  It  is  a  pnblie  iostits- 
tion,  the  government  appointing  a  goTemr 
and  2  deputy  governors,  all  of  whom  mijat  It 
stockholaers  in  the  bank.  The  afiunoftiie 
institution  are  managed  by  a  conno'il-geDenltf 
20  members,  who  are  elected  by  200  of  t!ie 
principal  stockholders.  No  bills  are  discoooted 
having  more  than  8  months  to  ran  before  d» 
turity,  and  as  a  general  thing  must  be  guno- 
teed  by  8  approved  signatures,  though  io  tm 
instances  2  are  accepted.  The  govetnor  mt 
ally  makes  a  report  of  the  condition  of  h 
affairs  of  the  bank,  with  statements  in  detul  of 
its  issues,  assets,  loans,  and  other  particoki 
The  annual  dividends  are  limited  to  5  per  oen: 
all  profits  over  and  above  that  amount,  bail  i 
invested  in  5  per  cent  consolidated  stock,  ti 
be  divided  amonff  the  stockholders  at  the  e]|}> 
ration  of  the  charter.  It  has  branches  i 
Rouen,  Nantes,  St  Etienne,  Rheims,  aDd(«lMr 
towns.— ^^»a»  Banks.  The oldestof tbesit 
the  SocUte  GetUrale,  founded  Aug.  28,  im.of 
ital  50,000,000  florins.  Itwasabankofdidoiysiii. 
and  managed  the  finances  of  the  goTenuDeotb! 
after  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  EoDiQi 
when  it  resigned  that  fimction  to  thebuii^ 
Belgium.  This  institution,  organized  origia&!T 
with  a  capital  of  20,000.000  fi^ancs,  ex^ 
its  operations  so  minoualy  that  in  1838  it  va 
compelled  to  suspend  payments,  a  McnltyiA 
of  which  it  was  extricated  by  the  goreroiDeii^ 
However,  in  1889,  it  stopped  again,  h  1^ 
its  capital  was  increased  by  10,000,000  fruft 
the  subscribers  to  the  new  stock  reoeiTiK  i 
per  cent,  while  the  old  stockholders  veK  5 
have  but  4.  In  addition  to  this  rate  of  iste^ 
the  bank  has  paid  a  semi-annual  diridend.  i; 
to  1850  it  had  chai^  of  the  afhirsof  tbef 
emment,  when  it  resigned  them  to  the  ^t^ 
al  bank,  founded  May  5,  1850.  This  io^ 
tion,  which  is  ^  joint-stock  bank,  without  isf 
but  a  business  connection  with  thegoTemost 
has  a  capital  of  25,000,000  franca.  It  is  8  b* 
of  deposit  and  exchange,  and  is  allowed  to  tf> 
notes  to  8  times  the  amount  of  the  ooinu* 
coffers.  In  ih\s  hank  the  SoeieUGhM^ 
10,000,000  of  the  capital,  and  the  bank  of  fi^ 
gium  15,000,000,  both  agreeing  to  ccisedff 
issues  of  notea  and  abandon  tbdr  ^soomrtw* 
ness.— German  Banit.  In  Germanj  btfc  ■ 
issue  were  not  originally  called  forth  by  the* 
wants  of  commerce,  but  by  certain  erode  t»^ 
ries  of  government  prevailing  dnriog  the  s» 
century.  Banks  were  considered  ^^^ 
num  or  patent  medicine,  to  create  ™|^ 
prosperity  from  nan^^t.     The  firrt  G«fl» 
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bank,  the  city  bank  of  Vieniia,  established  In 
1T05,  originated  in  the  wild  theories  which  a 
few  years  later,  were  put  into  practice  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale  by  Law.  It  fSailed  daring  the  Vfor 
poleonic  wars,  leaving  an  incredible  amount  of 
utterly  worthless  notes.  Its  successor,  the  Aus- 
trian national  bank,  was  established  in  1819, 
principally  to  regulate  the  paper  issues  of  the 
goyemment.  Enjoying  the  exdusive  privilege 
of  issuing  paper  money  in  Austria,  yet  it  was 
obliged  to  suspend  specie  payments  in  1848.  — 
This  suspension  is  still  in  force,  but  Jan.  1, 
1859,  has  been  fixed  as  the  time  of  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments.  The  royal  Prus- 
Bian  bank  was  founded  by  Frederic  I.  in  1765, 
with  a  view  of  promoting  commerce,  but  so 
small  were  the  real  wants  of  the  commercial 
community  that  the  bank  was  obliged  to  lend 
money  upon  bond  and  mortgage.  During  the 
Napoleomo  wars  it  was  also  compelled  to  suspend 
payments.  Even  the  Hanse  towns,  the  princi- 
pal seaports  of  Germany,  had  no  banks  of  issue 
Qp  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  At 
Munich  a  bank  of  issue  was  established  in  1884^ 
bnt  the  business  of  the  place  was  so  small  that 
the  funds  of  the  bank  had  to  be  invested  on 
bond  and  mortgage.  The  creation  of  the  ZoU- 
verein  having  largely  increased  the  commercial 
movement  of  northern  Germany,  a  bank  was 
established,  at  Leipsic  in  1889,  which  remains  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  In  Prussia  the  Royal 
bank  was  changed  into  a  joint  stock  bank 
(1846),  ihe  government  reserving  to  itself  the 
lion*8  share  of  the  capital  stock  (10,000,000 
thalers,  of  which  government  held  1,200,000), 
This  bank  was  authorized  to  issue  21,000,000 
thalers  in  notes.  At  the  same  time  a  baoJc  of 
isBue  was  established  in  the  small  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Dessau  (capital  2,000,000  thalers).— 
In  1848  the  Prussian  government  allowed  the 
formation  of  provincial  banks,  their  capi- 
tal,  not  to  exceed  1,000,000  thalers  in  each 
case,  and  the  aggregate  note  issue  of  them  all 
not  to  exceed  7,000,000  thalers.  This  restric- 
tion has  neutralized  the  law  entirely,  only  one 
bank  having  been  established  in  accordance  with 
it  (Berliner  Eimenvereiriy  1850).  The  illiberal 
polioy  of  Prussia  induced  the  governments  of 
the  neighboring  smaller  states  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  joint  stock  banks.  In  1858  such 
banks  were  established  at  Brunswick  and  Wei- 
mar, 1854  at  Frankfort,  1856  at  Darmstadt  and 
Gera,  1856  at  Sondershausen,  Meiningen,  Lux- 
emburg, 6oth&  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Hanover,  and 
Bllckeburg.  This  competition  at  last  broke  the 
resistance  of  the  Prussian  government,  and  7 
provincial  banks  of  issue  were  chartered  in 
consequence,  viz. :  at  Cologne  in  1855,  at  Magde- 
burg, K6nigsberg,  Dortmund,  Posen,  Dantzic, 
and  Hagen  in  1856  and  1857.  By  an  act  of 
May  7,  1856,  the  Prussian  bank  was  authorized 
to  increase  its  capital  5,000,000,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  obtained  the  privilege  of  an  unrestricted 
paper  issne,  subject  to  the  condition  of  keeping 
a  specie  reserve  equal  to  one-third  of  the  entire 
issue,  and  two-thirds  in  good  commercial  paper. 
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Since  that  time  It  has  Increased  its  circulation 
to  about  60,000,000  thalers.  The  entire  bank- 
ing system  of  northern  Germany,  as  it  has  been 
developed  mnce  1850,  appears  to  be  a  continu- 
ous feud  between  Prussia  and  the  surrounding 
smaller  states.  In  Feb.  1858,  the  number  of 
banks  of  issue  in  Germany  was  85 ;  the  d6th  (at 
Oldenburg)  being  just  now  on  the  point  of  going 
into  operation.  Of  banks  of  discount  with- 
out any  paper  issue,  there  are  6,  representing 
a  capital  of  40,500,000  thalers,  and  holding 
deposits,  in  Dec.  1867,  to  the  amount  of  17,- 
000,000  thalers.  The  36  banks  of  issue  are  dis- 
tributed among  22  states,  Lubeck  and  Brunswidc 
having  two  each.  Saxony  three,  and  Prus- 
sia eleven.  Of  the  larger  German  states  Wtir- 
temberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Cassel  have  no  banks 
at  all.  One  of  the  86  banks  is  the  Austrian 
one,  having  a  capital  of  103,500,000  florins,  and 
897,000,000  florms  in  irredeemable  notes  out- 
standing, at  the  close  of  1867.  The  ZoU  verein 
states  have  81  banks,and  the  otherGerman  states, 
exclusive  of  Austria  and  tlie  ZoUverein,  4.  The 
proportion  of  banks  to  the  population  in  Ger* 
many,  exclusive  of  Austria,  is  1  to  1,000,000  in- 
habitants (in  Scotland  it  is  1  to  166,000 ;  in  Eng- 
land 1  to  77,000).  Of  9  banks  no  public  state- 
ments have  as  yet  appeared.  Dividing  the  re- 
maining 26  banks  into  3  classes  (viz.,  1,  the 
Prussian  banks;  2,  those  the  operations  of 
which  are  in  the  main  confined  to  their  respec- 
tive states,  namely,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Mecklenburg,  Frai^ort,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen ; 
8,  those  in  the  smaller  states,  intended  to  com- 
pete with  the  banks  of  the  larger  ones,  namely, 
5  in  the  Thuringian  duchies,  and  respectively 
at  Luxemburg,  Darmstadt,  Homburg,  Dessau, 
and  Brunswick);  their  condition  on  Oct.  1, 
1857,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

GftpltaL  ClrcalAtlon.  Specie. 

Class  t    8  buikfl.... 28,600,000  78,945,000  ^(,708,000 

S.    8  bonks.... 27,200,000  17,068,000  11,22^000 

&  10  banks. . .  .82,600,000  18,060,000  7,289,000 

Total,     26  banks.... 88,200,000       1H068,000        68,219,000 

Proportion 

Proportiott  of  spedo  Olroalation     ofspocioto 

to  100  tbalers  ordr-  and  deposits,    clrcolation 

onlation.  and  deposits. 

dasBl.    8  banks 60  112,169,000             86 

8.    8  banks 66  29,406,000             88 

8.  10  banks 40  21,205,000             84 

Total KL  162,7^000  86 

The  proportion  of  note  circulation  to  the  popu- 
lation is :  in  Prussia,  4§  tlialers  to  every  inhabi- 
tant ;  in  all  other  German  stetes  not  quite  2 
thalers  (In  Great  Briton  10,  in  France  4J  tha- 
lers^. The  discounts  of  the  8  Prussian  banks, 
in  Oct.  1857,  amounted  to  80,250,000  thalers; 
of  the  8  banks  belonging  to  class  2  (as  above), 
to  20,750,000  thalers ;  of  the  10  banks  belong- 
ing to  class  8,  to  18,500,000  thalers.  The  loans 
(on  pledge  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  precious  met- 
als) were  14i,  10^,  and  6  miUion  thalers,  re- 
spectively. Several  of  the  German  banks  stiU 
continue  to  lend  money  upon  bond  and  mort- 
gage, and  the  Bavarian  banks  are  obliged  by  law 
to  do  80  to  a  certain  amount,  thre^fourths  of 
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their  oiroalatidn  being  seenred  by  bond  and 
mortgage.  Most  of  the  banks  m  the  smaller 
German  states  are  permitted  to  act  as  stock- 
brokers, and  some  of  them  may  be  considered  as 
regular  stock-gambling  concerns.  But,  as  a 
general  thine,  Si  of  the  (German  banks,  ezdnsiTO 
of  Austria,  have  withstood  the  financial  crisis 
of  ISSTnnninchinglj,  the  excess  of  their  assets 
over  their  immediate  liabilities  having  been  so 
great  that  their  ability  to  pay  was  never  doubt- 
ed by  the  public. — JDaniM  Banks,  The  first 
bank  at  Oopenliagen  was  established  Oct.  29, 
1786 ;  capital,  600,000  rix  thalers.  The  notes 
were  a  legal  tender.  In  1745  it  ceased  to  pay 
specie,  and,  in  1762-'d,  the  government  borrow- 
ed of  it  1 1,000,000  for  war  purposes.  The  credit 
of  the  bank  fell,  and,  in  1772,  the  government 
bought  up  the  shares,  but  the  worth  of  the 
notes  oomd  not  be  restored.  In  1791  a  new 
bank  was  organised,  but  in  1818  its  notes  had 
Men  to  -fjf  their  nominal  value.  The  gov- 
ernment tried  another  bank,  but  it,  too,  failed, 
and  then  the  business  of  banking  came  into 
private  hands,  and  the  national  bank  was 
chartered  for  90  years.  This  is  a  bank  of  dis- 
count, deposit,  and  circulation,  with  a  capital, 
in  1847,  of  about  15,000,000  rix  thalers,  and 
branches  at  Aarhuus,  Altona,  and  Flensborg. 
A  second  bank,  established  at  Copenhagen  in 
1829,  IB  said  to  have  been  prosperous. — Euman 
Banks.  The  Lombard,  or  Russian  MojU  de  Pi- 
iUy  established  by  Catharine  II.,  lends  on  bul- 
lion and  jewelry  at  5  per  cent.,  charging  1  yearns 
interest  in  advance ;  receives  deposits  and  re- 

Says  them  on  2  days'  notice ;  pays  interest  on 
eposits  left  for  above  a  year,  with  8  months* 
notice  of  withdrawal. — The  assignation  bank 
was  established  in  1768,  and  closed  Jan.  1, 1848. 
Bee  Assignations. — ^The  loan  bank,  established 
in  1768,  is  similar  to  the  Lombard ;  lends  on  pledge 
of  real  estate  or  of  serfs ;  has  branches  in  the  gov- 
ernments or  provinces,  called  public  charitable 
boards,  as,  out  of  their  profits,  these  branches 
have  to  support  almshouses  in  ^eir  respective 
localities.— The  bank  of  commerce,  created  by 
the  emperor  Nicholas,  issues  notes  based  on  the 
bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the  government  (by  vir- 
tue of  which  it  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  assignation  bank),  and  also  on  private  specie 
deposits  in  its  own  vaults.  The  amount  of  notes 
issued,  however,  being  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernment it  has  been  popularly  supposed  to  be 
out  of  all  just  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  in  hand ;  but  no  inconvenience 
nas  ever  been  experienced  from  this  cause.  The 
unemployed  funds  of  the  loan  bank  find  a  chan- 
nel through  this  institution.  It  also  makes  ad- 
vances on  merchandise,  and  has  branches  in 
Moscow,  Od€»3sa,  Biga,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  and, 
during  the  fairs,  opens  offices  in  JHshnei-Nov- 
gorod,  and  Irbit. — -Most  important,  however,  of 
all,  are  the  rural,  or  peasants'  banks,  so  called, 
established  between  1840  and  1850,  for  the  use 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  crown  domains,  or  the 
&ee  peasantry.  Each  bank  is  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  7  coundlmen,  elected  by  Uie  com- 


munes firom  among  Uieir  own  mernben,  wi&  i 
president,  appointed  by  the  miniatry  of  th* 
crown  domains.    They  lend  money  at  6  per 
cent,  for  from  8  to  10  years,  on  mortgage  of 
real  estate. — ^A  national  bank  was  establi^ied 
at  Warsaw  in  1828,  under  government  goanB- 
ty.    It  issues  notes  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000 
silver  roubles,  and  makes  loans  on  land  tod 
to  industrial  enterprises. — TurkiMh  BaniL  Tks 
Ottoman  Bank.    Notice  of  the  oonunenc^nei 
of  operations  on  the  part  of  this  institatioa  A 
Constantinople,  with  brandies  at  Gralatz;  8mT^ 
na,  and  at  Beyrout,  was  given  in  the  Loodn 
papers  early  in  the  year  1857.     In  that  is- 
nouncement  it  is  stated  that  the  bank  is  pie- 
pared  to  issue  letters  of  oredit,  to  ooUect  biDs, 
and  negotiate  bills  of  exchange,  as  w^  as  te 
transact  generally  the  banking  bnmness  in  i^ 
various  branches  in  Turkey  in  Enrope,  sad 
Aaa,  and  in  the  principalities.     The  Bazik  cf 
Turkey  is  a  state  bank,  authority  to  estab- 
lish which  in  Constantinople,  wiUi  brafidies 
in  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire^  was  granted 
early  in  the  year  1857.    It  was  then  provi^ 
that  the  capital  should  be  £lOyOOOfiOQ,  im 
the  obligation  to  increase  it  if  required,  lii 
government  is  to  bo  under  the  supervisioa  d 
the  sultan,  the  immediate  management  bdig 
in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  appointed  bj  tk 
government,  a  deputy  governor,  and  24  direct- 
ors, 12  of  whom  are  to  be  named  by  the  gof" 
ernment.    It  is  to  have  the  ri^t  to  perfem 
all  the  various  operations  of  banking— bda^  s 
bank  of  discount,  deposit,  and  circnlatlsh- 
having  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  bask 
notes,  which  are  to  be  made  a  legal  te&d^a 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  receivable  bj  gov- 
ernment offices  in  die  payment  of  all  go?es> 
ment  dues ;  and  are  made  payable  on  demand  at 
any  of  the  offices  of  the  institntion.    It  is  pfp* 
vided  that  tiie  bank  shall  at  all  timea  have  ia 
its  possession  a  reserve  of  q>ecie  or  ingois  c 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  its  er 
culation,  which  shall  at  no  time  exceed  £ik- 
000,000.    Within  16  months  after  gomg  i5» 
operation  it  is  to  withdraw  from  cirouhtt^ 
at  par  all  the  paper  money  of  the  goTtfnmoik 
which  is  to  be  destroyed.      For  this  p^ 
money  the  government  is  to  give  to  the  li^ 
its  6  i>er  cent  bonds,  to  an  equal  amoosl  d 
which  it  may  make  such  use  as  it  shall  tsat 
proper.    To  provide  for  the  payment  d  laa 
interest  and  principal  of  this  debt^  the  govfffr 
ment  agrees  to  assign  a  certain  portion  of  ff 
revenue  to  the  bank.  Upon  the  completion  of  ^ 
withdrawal  of  the  paper  money,  tiie  bask  o- 
gages  also  to  withdraw  frwn  cirenlatioa  ov> 
tain  debased  coin,  which  is  to  be  H^iwit^d  em 
to  the  goveniment  to  be  melted  and  reeoiafld, 
when  it  will  be  returned  to  the  bank.    Fv 
any  defidt  arising  out  of  these  transaGti^ 
the  government  will  issue  additional  bce^ 
Every  duty  pertuning  to  the  oc^lectioD  aod 
management  of  the  revenue  wiQ  be  iatr«a^ 
to  this  institntion.    The  foregoioff  privSeea 
are  granted  for  80  jeta%  and   ttie  90v«a- 
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ment  maj  give  one  year's  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  dLBoontinne  it,  in  which  event  it  will 
paj  to  the  bank  in  fall  snoh  sums  as  may  be 
due  to  it — Banks  also  exist  in  Lisbon,  Mad- 
rid, Kaples,  Borne,  Stockholm,  and  various 
other  of  the  commercial  centres  of  Europe. — 
BankwgintheUhited  States.  The  Bank  of  North 
America.  Daring  the  war  of  the  revolation,  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  experienced  great 
difficolty  in  providing  the  requisite  means  for  car- 
nring  on  hostilities.  On  May  10, 1775.  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  congress  made  prepara- 
tion to  issue  continental  ua^r— $2,000,000 
of  whidi  were  put  in  circulation  on  June  22 
following.  From  month  to  month  these  issues^ 
which  in  the  aggregate  reached  $300,000,000, 
depreciated  untU  eventually  they  became  entire- 
ly valueless,  notvnthstanding  the  passage  of  laws 
making  them  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
debts.  On  May  17, 1761,  a  plan  of  a  national 
bank  was  submitted  to  congress  by  Robert  Mor- 
ris of  Penn^lvania,  the  principal  provisions  of 
which  were  aa  follows : — ^The  capital  to  be  $400,- 
000,  in  shares  of  $400  each;  that  each  share  be 
entitled  to  a  vote  for  directors ;  that  there  be  12 
directors  chosen  from  those  entitled  to  vote, 
who  at  their  first  meeting  shall  choose  one  as 
president ;  that  tlie  directors  meet  quarterly ; 
that  the  board  be  empowered  from  time  to 
time  to  open  new  subscriptions  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  capital  of  the  bank;  state- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
finances  of  America;  that  the  hank  notes  pay- 
able on  demand  shall  by  law  be  made  receiva- 
ble in  the  duties  and*  taxes  of  every  state,  and 
from  the  respective  states  by  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States;  that  the  superintendent  of 
the  finances  of  America  shall  have  a  right  at 
all  times  to  examine  into  the  afiElura  of  the 
bank.  On  May  26.  congress  passed  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Resolved,  that  congress  do  approve  of 
the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  in  these  United  States,  submitted  for  their 
consideration  by  Mr.  R.  Morris,  May  17, 
1781,  and  that  they  will  promote  and  support 
the  same  by  such  ways  and  means^  from  time 
to  time,  as  may  appear  necessary  for  the  insti- 
tation  and  consistent  with  the  public  good: 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  said  bank  shall  be 
incorporated  agreeably  to  the  principles  and 
terms  of  the  plan  under  the  name  of  'The 
president^  directonL  and  company,  of  the  bank 
of  North  America,'  so  soon  as  the  subscription 
shall  be  filled,  the  directors  and  president 
chosen,  and  application  for  that  purpose  made 
to  congress  by  the  president  and  directors 
elected.''— On  Dec.  81  following,  congress 
passed  ^  an  ordinance  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scriberB  to  the  bank  of  North  America."  The 
first  president  was  Thomas  Willing,  and  the 
bank  formed  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  aid 
of  the  finances  of  the  government  to  me  final 
conclusion  of  the  war.  This  institution  was 
inc<Mrporated  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
April  18, 1782.  The  bank  commenced  business 
in  Jan.  1782,  with  a  capital  of  |400,000,— of 


which  $254,000  had  been  subscribed  by  the 
government  In  the  year  1786,  when  an  ill- 
feeling  had  arisen  between  the  government 
of  the  state  of  Pennsvlvania  and  the  bank,  the 
former  repealed  the  charter  which  it  had  grant* 
ed  in  1782.  The  bank,  however,  continued  its 
operations  under  the  charter  granted  by  the 
general  government  until  in  1787,  when  it  was 
rechartered  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  rechartered^and 
now  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.— The  first 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  On  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
under  the  constitution,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  his  masterly  report  on  the  finances  in  1790, 
urged  upon  congress  the  importance  of  establish- 
ingabank  of  the  United  States.  This  measure,  al- 
though it  met  with  vigorous  opposition  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  passed  that  body  Feb. 
8, 1791, — Shaving  on  Jan.  20,  passed  the  senate 
with  but  slight  resistance.  The  following  ab- 
stract of  the  12  dauses  of  the  charter  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  act:  1.  The  capital  shall  be 
$10,000,000,  to  be  divided  into  25,000  shares 
of  $400  each.  2.  Anv  person,  copartnership, 
or  body  politic,  may  subscribe  for  such  number 
of  shares  as  he,  she,  or  they  may  think  proper, 
not  exceeding  1,000,  except  as  regards  the  sub- 
scription of  the  United  States.  The  subscriptions, 
except  those  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  pay- 
able i  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  remaining  ) 
in  certain  6  per  cent  etocka  of  the  United  States. 
8.  The  subscribers  are  incorporated  under  the 
name  and  style  of  "  The  president,  directors,  and 
company,  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,"  and 
to  continue  until  March  4, 1811.  The  bank  is 
authorized  to  hold  property  of  all  kinds,  inclu- 
sive of  its  capital,  to  the  amount  of  $16,000,000. 
4.  Twenty-five  directors  are  to  be  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast,  on  the  1st  Monday 
in  January  of  each  and  every  year,  for  one  year 
only,  and  the  directors  are  empowered  to  dioose 
one  of  their  number  for  president.  5.  As  soon 
as  the  sum  of  $400,000  is  received  on  account 
of  the  subscriptions,  in  gold  and  silver,  on 
proper  notice  being  ^ven,  the  bank  may  be 
organized.  6.  The  directors  are  authorized  to 
choose  such  other  officers,  derks,  and  servants, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  bank,  and  shall 
otherwise  manage  the  afffdrs  of  the  bank.  7. 
This  clause  prescribes  the  **  rules,  restrictions, 
limitations,  and  proviaons*  which  shall  form 
and  be  ftmdamental  articles  of  the  constitution 
of  said  corporation."  8.  If  the  corporation  or 
any  person  or  persons,  for  or  to  the  use  of  the 
same,  shall  buy  or  sell  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  whatsoever,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
forfeit  and  lose  treble  the  value  of  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  ^  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  informer.  9.  If  the 
corporation  shall  loan  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  any  sum  of  money  to  an 
amount  exceeding  $100,000,  or  to  any  state  to 
an  amount  exceeding  $50,000,  or  to  any  foreign 
prince  or  state  (uiuees  previously  authorized 
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bj  law),  all  and  erery  peraon  oonoerned  in  any 
waj  in  oanfling  the  same  to  be  loaned,  shall  for 
each  and  every  offence,  on  oonviction,  forfeit 
and  pay  a  sum  treble  the  value  of  said  loan  or 
loans — i  to  the  informer,  and  f  to  the  United 
States.  10.  Bills  or  notes  of  the  bank  payable 
in  coin,  shall  be  taken  in  payments  to  the  United 
States.  11.  The  president  of  the  United  States 
may  within  18  months  from  April  1,  1791, 
cause  a  subscription  to  be  made  to  the  stock 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $2,000,000,  to  be  ptud  out  of  the 
moneys  which  shall  be  borrowed  by  virtue  of 
either  of  2  certain  acts  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  "borrow- 
ing from  the  bank  an  equal  sum  to  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  said  moneys  shall 
have  been  procured ;  reimbursable  in  10  years 
in  equal  annual  instalments;  or  at  any  time 
sooner,  or  in  any  greater  proportions  than  the 
government  may  think  fit.  12.  That  no  other 
bank  shall  be  established  by  any  frtture  law  of 
the  United  States  during  the  continuance  of 
the  corporation  hereby  created,  for  which  the 
&ith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged." 
The  bank  was  established  in  Philadelphia,  with 
branches  at  different  points.  The  dividends 
of  the  bank  averaged  from  8  to  10  per  cent 
per  annum — being  much  below  those  of  the 
iMink  of  North  America  in  previous  years; 
which,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  writer, 
now  ^^^^raduaUv  declined  as  other  banks  sprang 
into  existence.''  In  1808,  8  years  prior  to  the 
expiration  otthe  charter,  application  was  made 
to  congress  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  and 
Mr.  Gallatin,  the  able  head  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment, in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the 
senate,  reported  to  ccmgress  upon  the  memorial. 
Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  some  changes  in  the  new 
act  of  incorporation,  and  highly  recommended 
the  reincorporation  of  the  bank,  for  which  he 
gave  his  reasons  in  a  clear  and  conclusive  man- 
ner. Nothing,  however,  was  done.  From  time 
to  time,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  congress,  until  (Feb.  6, 1811)  a  bill  was 
brought  forward,  but  was  on  Feb.  20,  defeated 
by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President  Clinton. 
The  bank  was  now  obliged  to  wind  up  its  adOOftirs, 
which  was  done  without  at  all  convulsing  the 
country.  Within  about  18  months  the  stock- 
holders had  received  88  per  cent,  on  their  stock. 
On  eventually  winding  up  the  affairs,  the  assets 
yielded  to  tiie  stocuiolders  a  premium  over 
and  above  the  par  value  of  8}  per  cent.  An 
application  had  previously  been  unsucceasfally 
made  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
recharter  of  this  institution,  with  a  capital  of 
16,000,000.— Second  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  war  of  1812-'15.  the  government^ 
which  was  embarrassed  for  tne  want  of  means, 
had  received  important  aid  from  the  banks. 
By  this  means,  the  banks,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  New  England,  were,  in  August  and 
Sept.  1814^  driven  to  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments.  The  finances  of  the  government 
were  now  in  a  terrible  condition,  when,  on  Oct 


6,  Alexander  J.  DaDas  was  called  to  tiie  head 
of  the  treasury  department.  Never  hfiom  had 
there  been  greater  need  of  a  master  mind  in 
that  important  office.  Within  less  tiian  a  fort- 
night the  new  secretary  communicated  to  oon- 
gress  a  report  of  extraordinary  ability,  in  whidi 
he  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  o( 
a  national  bank,  as  the  remedy  r^nired  agim 
to  bring  the  finances  into  order,  v  ariofos  pl«B 
for  a  bank  were  brought  forward  in  oongrw, 
which  resulted  in  nothing,  nntil,  on  Jan.  SO. 
1815,  a  bill  was  passed.  This  biU  was  vetoed 
by  President  2tfadisoii,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  accompliffli  the  objects  rendered 
necessary  by  the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  tb 
condition  of  the  country.  On  April  3, 18H 
however,  a  bill  for  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  previously  passed  the  house  of  rqy 
resentatives,  was^  adopted  by  the  senate,  aiKi, 
receivingthe  signature  of  the  preradent,  beeasie 
a  law.  The  corporate  title  of  this  institctifa 
was  "the  president,  Erectors,  and  oompanjof 
the  bank  of  the  United  States."  Its  (apHai 
was  to  be  (85,000.000,  composed  di  350,006 
shares  of  $100  each,  $7,000,000  of  the  stod 
was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  United  ^stea, 
and  the  remaining  $28,000,000  by  individual 
companies,  or  corporations.  The  charttf  wm 
to  extend  to  March  8,  1886,  and  the  basi 
was  authorized  to  organize  and  oonunence  htst- 
ness  so  soon  as  $8,400,000,  ezdiiisive  of  tk 
subscription  of  the  United  States^  was  paid  is. 
It  was  prohibited  from  lending  on  aeoorait  d 
the  United  States  more  than  $500,000,  ct  to 
any  state  more  than  $60,000,  or  to  any  for^ 
prince  or  power  any  sum  wbatever,  witl^ 
the  sanction  of  law  previously  being  obtained— 
The  bank  went  into  operation  Jan.  7, 1817,  ta£ 
through  its  agency  the  other  banks  thrmigli«s( 
the  oountty  were  enabled  and  indnoed  to  n- 
sume  specie  payments. — ^An  nnsoooeaslul  e^i 
was  made  in  1818,  to  repeal  the  chBrUr  <»  tht 
ground  of  alleged  mismanagement.  Proysc 
Jackson  in  his  message  of  Dec  1829,  intiua^ 
that  ** constitntional  difficulties'*  nugfat  inXs- 
fere  to  prevent  its  recharter,  and  expressed  1^ 
desire  that  congress  might  take  the  niatfier  Isle 
early  consideration.  Committees  of  both  h<»» 
reported  fiLvorably  to  a  recharter,  but  no  apf& 
cation  was  made  by  the  bank  nntil  the  xssm 
ofl831-'S2.  On  July  4, 1833,  a  bin  rachai^ 
ing  the  bank  was  sent  to  the  president,  who,  a 
the  10th  of  the  same  mcmth,  returned  it  with  t 
message  stating  his  objections.  An  effort  vs^ 
being  made  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  reto  of  :^ 
president,  but  without  success,  the  bank  <a 
March  3, 1886,  ceased  to  act  under  the  cbans 
granted  by  the  United  States^  but  w«s  in  t^ 
same  year  reehartered  by  the  state  of  Psbbst]- 
vania,  with  the  same  capital  it  bad  -pnrk^ 
held.— On  Oct.  9,  1839,  the  bank  of  the  Ub^ 
States  suspended  specie  payments  far  a  seeoad 
time,  having  previously  suspended  in  18ST,  < 
measure  which  was  adopted  immediate^  br  ^ 
the  banks  throughout  the  state  of  Penns^lvaiik 
and  eventually,  with  oomparatrrely  fimitod  &- 
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eeption,  throughout  tlie  ooontry.  On  Jan.  15, 
in  oomplianoe  with  an  act  of  the  legislature,  it 
resnmed  specie  payments — ^to  suspend  finally  on 
Feb.  4.  On  winding  up  its  affiiirs,  after  pay- 
ment of  its  debts,  there  remained  nothing  to  its 
Btookholder^— the  entire  capital  having  been 
sank. — The  charter  of  banks  throaghont  the 
states  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  state  au- 
thorities, and  there  are  at  present  in  existence, 
some  1,400  of  these  institutions,  with  their 
branches.  In  the  New  England  states,  com- 
prising Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
saohnsetta,  Rhode  Island,  and  Oonnecticut,  there 
were  in  1856-^57,  507  banks  and  branches,  with 
a  ci4>ital  of  $114^611,752.  The  first  bank  which 
went  regularly  into  operation  in  any  of  the 
states  was  established  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
1784,  where  it  still  exists.  In  these  states  these 
institations  are  generally  established  under  spe- 
cial charters — although  ^^free  banking"  laws 
have  been  enacted  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Oonnecticut.  These  laws  have  been  in  al- 
most each  instance  a  dead  letter,  comparatively 
little  use  having  been  made  of  them.  An  im- 
portant element  in  New  England  banking,  and 
one  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "Suffolk  bank  systenL"  This  system 
was  originally  established  by  5  of  the  Boston 
banks  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  notes 
of  foreign  banks,  appointing  one  member  of  a 
committee  to  superintend  and  manage  the  oper- 
ations of  the  "associated  banks."  This  com- 
mittee appointed  an  agent  to  receive  and  credit 
the  amount  of  foreign  money  taken  by  these 
banks,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  the  same. 
All  expenses  of  collection  and  keeping  these 
accounts,  as  well  as  all  losses  on  foreign  money, 
were  to  be  borne  by  these  institutions  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  received  on  deposit  by 
each.  The  facilities  thus  granted  in  the  deposit 
of  these  funds,  and  in  their  redemption,  ana  the 
operations  becoming  more  extended,  the  entire 
management  of  it  was  eventually  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Suffolk  bank.  Each  bank  made  a 
stipulated  deposit^  in  the  a^egate  amounting 
to  $800,000,  on  which  no  interest  was  paid. 
As  by  degrees  the  oonotry  banks  made  their 
deposits,  those  of  the  other  banks  were  from 
time  to  time  reduced.  The  Suffolk  bank  now 
redeems  at  par  the  bills  of  all  New  England 
banks  making  deposits  with  it,  and  through  the 
management  of  this  agency  is  furnished  with  a 
working  capital  of  tl>000,000,  without  any 
further  cost  than  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  em- 
ployed in  the  work.  The  annual  amount  of 
the  redemptions  made  by  this  institution  is 
about  1850,000,000.  The  bank  of  mutual  re- 
demption  was  chartered  in  1856,  with  a  view 
to  taking  in  part  the  place  of  the  Suffolk 
bank^  but  has  not  yet  gone  into  operation, 
— ^In  S<^tember,  1856,  the  number  of  banks 
in  operation  in  the  state  of  New  York  was 
811,  with  a  capital  of  $96,881,801.  Bank- 
ing in  this  state  commenced  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Manhattan  bank  in  1799.  The 
entire  ooontry  having  passed  through  a  period 


of  disaster  under  which  banks  as  w^  as  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  generally  were  ruined 
in  great  numbers,  the  le^ature  of  this  state 
was  induced  to  pass  in  1829  what  was  termed 
"  the  safety  fund  system.'^  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  this  experiment  were  that  each  bank 
acting  under  it  should  contribute  annually  a 
sum  equal  to  ^  of  1  per  cent,  on  its  capital  to  a 
common  fund  to  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer 
of  the  state,  as  a  bank  fund  until  it  should 
amount  to  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the 
banks.  Such  part  of  this  fund  as  might  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary,  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  pa3rment  of  the  debts  of  each  and  every 
bank  failing,  which  had  contributed  to  it  Any 
diminution  in  the  funds  by  such  payments  was 
again  to  be  restored  by  annual  payments  as  be- 
fore. The  failure  of  10  banks  with  liabilities 
to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500,000,  considerably 
more  than  the  entire  fund,  caused  it  eventually 
to  be  abandoned.  In  1888,  what  was  termed  a 
"free  banking^*  law  was  enacted,  which  pro- 
vided that  anv  individual  or  association  mi^ht 
engage  in  the  business  of  banking  on  depositmg 
with  the  state  comptroller  the  stocks  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  state,  which  were  equal 
to  5  per  cent,  stocks ;  and  bonds  and  mortgages 
on  real  estate  worth  twice  the  amount  of  tiie 
mortgages  over  and  above  all  buildings  thereon, 
and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum.  On  receipt  of  such  securities,  the 
parties  furnishing  the  same  were  to  receive  an 
equal  amount  of  notes,  numbered,  registered, 
and  signed.  Difficulties  having  arisen  in  con- 
verting these  secnrities  into  fimds  sufficient  to 
redeem  the  notes,  in  1840  the  legislature  revised 
the  law  so  that  the  stocks  of  either  the  United 
States  or  of  New  York,  or  bonds  and  mortgages, 
were  reauired  as  security. — ^Weekly  returns  of 
the  concution  of  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
York  are  required,  to  be  published,  and  in  Oct 
1858,  a  clearing  house  was  established  in  that 
city.  **  Free  banking,^'  or  general  banking  laws, 
have  also  been  enacted  with  varied  success,  in 
the  following  states:  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Louis- 
iana, and  Alabama.  In  all  the  remaining  states 
of  the  nnion,  except  in  Oalifomia  and  Arkansas, 
where  no  banks  exist,  they  are  chartered  by 
special  acts  of  the  several  legislatures.  All 
legislation  resfpecting  these  institutions  in  the 
district  of  Columbia  is  under  the  control  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the  autumn 
of  1857,  nearly  all  of  the  banks  fh)m  one  end 
of  the  union  to  the  other  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments, in  a  mfgority  of  cases  to  resume  within 
a  few  months,  with  but  comparatively  little  loss 
to  either  stock  or  note  holders.  Among  those, 
however,  which  were  unable  to  resume  was 
tiie  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelpliia,  wiUi  a  capital  of  $1,875,000, 
which  was  compelled  to  make  an  assignment 
in  Feb.  1858.  The  condition  of  the  banks 
on  or  about  Jan.  1,  of  each  year  between 
1887  and  1857  inclusive,  is  exhibited  by  the 
following  table : 
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BANE,  in  law,  the  bench  or  seftt  upon  which 
the  Jndgcs  sat;  in  old  English  law  applied  to 
the  ooort  itself  (see  Bbnoh).  The  term  is  still 
used  to  some  extent  to  express  a  session  of  the 
judges  of  a  court  to  hear  arguments  upon  ques- 
tions of  law.  Bays  in  bank  were  certain  stated 
days  for  the  appearance  of  parties,  the  return 
(xf  process,  te. 

BANK£S,  Sir  John,  an  English  jurist,  lord 
chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign 
of  Oharles  I.,  bom  at  Keswick,  in  1689,  died 
Dec.  28,  1644.  He  left  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford before  taking  his  degree,  and  applied  him- 
aelf  in  London  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to 
the  study  of  law.  After  filling  smaller  offices, 
in  1684  he  became  attorney-general,  and  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  1640  he 
succeeded  Sir  Edward  Littleton  as  chief-justice 
of  the  common  pleas,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  king  during  the  times  of  the 
revolution.  In  1642  he  was  created  doctor  of 
laws  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  admitted 
into  the  king's  privy  counciL  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  pronounced  the  conduct  of 
the  parliamentary  generals  treasonable.  The 
parliament  in  turn  immediately  declared  him 
and  his  associate  judges  traitors,  and  sent  a 
force  to  attack  his  residence,  Corfe  castle, 
in  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  which  was  courageously 
and  successfully  defended  by  Lady  Bankes 
with  her  servants  and  retainers.  Sir  John 
Bankes  had  a  high  reputation  for  legal  learn- 
ing, and  upon  his  death  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Christ  church,  Oxford. 

BANKES,  William  John,  an  English  poli- 
tician and  writer,  died  at  Venice,  April  16. 
1855.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Gambrioge,  ana 
from  1810  to  1812  a  member  of  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Truro.  In  1 822,  he  was  returned 
for  the  umvernty  of  Cambridge,  bat  lost  his  seat 
on  the  next  election.  Subsequently  he  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Marlborough  and  the 
county  of  Dorset  He  accused  Mr.  Joseph  Silk 
Buckingham  of  having,  in  his  book  on  Palestine, 
pirated  notes  and  drawings  which  he  (Bankes) 
had  made  during  his  Joumev  in  that  country. 
Mr.  Buckingham  prosecuted  him  for  libel,  and 
Bankes  was  sentenced  to  pay  damages  to  the 
extent  of  $2,000.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  resided  much  at  Venice,  and  translated  from 
the  Italian  *'  The  Narrative  of  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Giovanni  Finati,^^  &c.,  which 
was  published  in  1880. 

BANKRUPT  (Lat.  haneus,  a  bench,  and  rujh 
liM,  broken).  As  early  as  the  Norman  conquest 
the  term  bancns  or  haneke  was  used  to  express 
a  bench,  table,  or  counter,  upon  which  goods 
were  exposed  for  sale  or  money  for  exdumge, 
whence  the  term  bankrupt  became  the  designa- 
tion of  a  trader  who  had  been  broken  up  in 
business.  It  afterward  was  applied  in  a  legal 
sense  to  a  person  committing  certain  acts  speci- 
fied in  the  English  statutes  relating  to  bank- 
ruptcy. In  its  more  ordinary  acceptation,  bank- 
ruptcy, however,  expresses  inability  to  pay  one's 
debtfl^  being  in  that  sense  the  same  aa  insol- 


vency. But  the  condition  which  is  made  the 
basis  of  proceedings  under  the  bankrapt  laws  is 
peculiar.  The  English  system  has  no  other  in- 
terest to  us  than  what  arises  from  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  Great  Britain,  which  would 
hardly  jostify  an  elaborate  exposition  of  all  its 
details  in  a  work  of  this  kino.  After  two  ex- 
periments made  in  this  country,  which  will  be 
subsequently  referred  to,  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  national  bankrupt  law  cannot  be  made 
permanent.  The  insolvent  laws  of  the  several 
states  substantially  answer  all  the  exigencies 
of  debtors,  though  differing  from  the  bankrupt 
laws  of  England  in  lenity  to  the  debtors  and 
fistcility  and  inexpenslveness  of  the  relief  afford- 
ed. The  theory  of  bankruptcy  in  England  is  that 
it  is  a  criminal  offence,  and  the  proceeding  is 
in  form  hostile  to  the  party  charged  with  beinff 
bankrupt.  The  first  bankrupt  law  was  enacted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YUL,  in  which  act  the 
persons  amenable  to  its  provisions  are  described 
as  "those  who  obtain  other  men's  goods  on 
credit,  and  then  suddenly  fiee  to  parts  unknown, 
or  keep  house,  and  there  consume  their  sub- 
stance without  paying  their  debts."  In  subse- 
quent statutes  the  character  of  the  bankrapt 
was  defined  with  more  precision,  and  by  the 
term  is  now  understood  a  trader  who  shall  do 
certain  acts  specified  in  the  statutes  which  are 
declared  to  constitute  bankruptcy.  Among  tiie 
acts  so  specified,  the  most  material  are :  leaving 
the  country  under  saspicion  of  doing  so  to 
avoid  payment  of  debts;  keeping  concealed  so 
that  process  cannot  be  served;  making  a 
fraudulent  disposition  of  property;  imprison- 
ment 21  days  for  debt;  a  petition  as  an  insol- 
vent in  the  insolvent  debtor's  court ;  making  a 
general  assignment  for  tiie  benefit  of  creditors, 
even  if  it  be  without  fraud.  An  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy haviuff  been  committed,  a  commission 
may  be  issued  upon  the  petition  of  a  creditor, 
who  is  thereafter  in  the  proceedings  called  a 
petitioning  creditor.  Unaer  the  commission 
proof  is  taken  before  one  of  certain  oflScers 
designated  as  commissioners  of  bankruptcy,  and 
upon  an  acyudication  of  the  sufftcienoy  of  the 
proof,  assignees  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt 
are  appointed,  being  chosen  by  the  creditors, 
with  an  additional  one  appointed  by  the  court 
The  decision  of  the  commissioner  is  subject  to 
review  in  a  court  of  review  in  bankruptcy, 
from  which  court  an  appeal  lies  to  the  chancel- 
lor, and  thence  to  the  house  of  lords.  The 
bankruptcy,  when  established,  relates  back  to 
the  time  when  the  act  of  bankruptcy  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  assignees  will  take  all  the  estate 
which  the  bankrupt  had  at  that  timcL  all  trans- 
actions by  him  subsequent  thereto  being  held 
void  except  in  favor  of  parties  who  have  dealt 
with  him  without  notice  of  the  act  Ample 
power  is  given  to  the  assignees  to  compel  a 
discovery  of  property  by  the  bankrupt  and  his 
refusal  to  make  such  discovery,  or  to  surrender 
property  when  discovered,  is  declared  to  be 
felony,  and  subjects  him  to  transportation  for 
life.    The  estate  so  held  by  the  aangnees  is  for 
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the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  the  banknrot 
An  allowance  is  made  to  the  bankrnpt  for  his 
sopporti  while  the  proceedings  are  going  on, 
and  if  he  makes  a  full  surrender  of  all  his  prop- 
erty to  the  assignees,  a  certificate  of  conformity 
is  Dsuallj  planted  to  him,  being  a  testimonial 
of  his  having  complied  with  all  the  requisites 
of  law ;  the  consent,  howeyer,  of  a  certain  pro* 
portion  of  the  creditors  is  necessary,  viz. :  three* 
fifths  in  number  and  value,  or  nine-tenths  in 
number.  The  effect  of  the  certificate  is  to  dis- 
charge bis  person  and  future  estate  from  all  debts 
which  might  have  been  proved  under  the  com- 
mission, and  also  to  entitle  him  to  a  certain  per- 
centage as  an  allowance  when  the  dividend  on 
his  estate  amounts  to  10  shillings  in  the  pound 
The  official  assignee,  that  is  to  say,  the  assignee 
appointed  by  the  court,  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
proceeds  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  is  di- 
rected to  pay  the  same  into  the  bank  of  England 
to  the  credit  of  the  accountant-general  of  the 
oourt  of  chancery.  The  existing  laws  are  em- 
bodied in  the  2  statutes  6  George  IV.  and  1  Wil- 
liam IV. — In  France,  the  tribunal  of  commerce 
proceeds  summarily  to  sequester  the  estate  of  a 
bankrnpt  merchant,  and  apply  the  same  in  pay- 
ment of  his  debts.  From  tne  day  of  fidlure  the 
bankrupt  is  divested  of  all  title  to  or  control 
over  his  property ;  his  counting-house  is  closed, 
and  his  effects  put  under  seal ;  a  member  of  the 
court  is  appointed  a  commissioner  to  take 
charge  of  the  effects  with  the  aid  of  certain 
agents,  who  have  surveillance  of  the  same  until 
the  creditors  are  convened  for  the  nomination 
of  syndics  (trustees) ;  and  the  debtor  himself  in 
the  mean  time  may  be  imprisoned  or  compelled 
to  j^ve  security  to  undergo  examination  in  re- 
spect to  his  property.  The  fiimily  of  the  bank- 
rupt are  entitled  to  retain  their  apparel  and 
household  furniture ;  the  wife,  also,  retains  the 
interest  belonging  to  her  by  a  marriage  stipu- 
lation, or  whi(£  ^e  has  herself  acquired  by  the 
use  of  her  own  separate  estate.  The  proceeds 
of  the  bankrupt's  estate  are  distributed  by  the 
syndics  to  the  creditors ;  the  bankrupt  is  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment^  or  to  be  condemned  to 
forced  labor,  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
fault  he  has  committed. — ^There  are  nmilar 
proceedings  in  all  the  commercial  countries  of 
£urope,  some  more  and  some  less  severe,  but 
all  of  them  being  founded  upon  the  presumption 
of  fraud  having  been  committed  by  the  bank- 
rapt,  from  which  he  is  to  purge  himself  upon  a 
strict  investigation  of  his  afiSirs.  In  Holland 
he  is  discharged  from  all  further  hability  for  his 
debts  upon  getting  a  certificate  from  one-half 
of  his  creditors,  to  whom  is  due  five-eighths  of 
his  debts, — In  the  United  States,  power  is  given 
to  the  federal  government  to  pass  bankrupt 
laws  (Const  Art.  i.,  §  8).  It  has  been  held 
by  the  U.  S.  conrts,  however,  not  to  exdude 
the  power  of  the  several  states  to  pass  insol- 
vent laws;  and  these  laws,  so  long  as  oongress 
does  not  exercise  the  power  given  to  it,  are 
binding  upon  the  citizens  of  the  state  in  which 
moh  law  is  enacted,  and  as  to  citizens  of  other 


states  who  shall  come  in  under  the  insohest 
proceedings  or  accept  a  dividend  from  the  in- 
solvent's estate.  The  only  difficulty  in  giving 
full  effect  to  the  insolvent  law,  arose  nnder  >ii> 
other  danse  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  Sl, 
prohibiting  any  state  from  passing  laws  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  oontracta  (Censu 
Art.  i.,  §  10).  As  to  dischargins  the  persos 
from  imprisonment,  no  doubt  ever  exited,  as 
tliat  related  to  the  remedy,  and  not  to  the  coc- 
tract  itself;  but  in  req>ect  to  dischargiiig  the 
debtor's  future  acquisitions,  it  was  long  agitated 
until  the  doctrine  above  stated  was  finally  set- 
tled by  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Ogdes 
«.  Saunders,  12  Whea.  A  bankrupt  law  vas 
passed  by  oongress  April  4, 1800,  and  repetbi 
by  act  of  Dea  19,  1803.  Another  law  was 
passed  Aug.  19, 1841,  whioh  was  also  repealed 
in  1843.  In  the  first  of  these  the  term  bank- 
rupt was  used  as  in  the  Fipglish  atatotes,  sod 
the  proceedings  prescribed  were  rimilar ;  \ffxt  in 
the  later  act  the  bankrupt  was  not  dealt  with 
as  having  committed  a  criminal  ofitece,  Int 
was  rather  regarded  in  the  same  ll^t  as  as 
insolvent  is  in  the  state  insolvent  laws.  Indeed, 
the  bankrupt  act  of  1841  might  more  propedy 
have  been  termed  a  general  insolvent  law,  and 
serious  objections  were  raised  to  the  vahdiij 
of  the  law  upon  the  ground  tli&t  the  povcr 
of  congress  was  Hmited  tx>  passing  laws  in  rob- 
tion  to  bankruptcies,  and  that  there  is  a  &• 
tinction  between  bankruptoy  and  inaolvsncj, 
the  former  being  quasi-criminal,  and  the  pro- 
ceeding being  hostiie  to  the  debtor ;  the  ]itta 
proceeding  l^ing  intended  for  his  relief. 

BANKS,  Edwakd,  a  German  politician,  bcai 
in  Hamburg  in  1794,  died  1851.  He  aerffd 
against  Napoleon;  was  secretary  of  the  Hambsii 
senate  in  1826,  and  syndic  in  1837 ;  was  rep^- 
edly  ambassador  at  Ix>Ddon  and  Frankfort ;  rep- 
resented Hamburg  in  the  princes-  ooU^ie  at  B&- 
lin  in  1860;  and  in  1851  in  the  diet  of  fSwnkfort. 

BANKS,  John,  British  dramatist  He  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  but  the  dates  of  his  lirtii 
and  death  are  unknown.  He  was  a  Looda 
attorney,  and  sacrificed  his  profession  to  strin 
for  literary  repntation.  He  published  7  tmgt- 
dies,  between  1677  and  1696.  Of  these,  tbe 
*^  Unhappy  Favorite,"  founded  on  the  fate  of  t^ 
earl  of  Essex  (beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Eliar 
beth),  was  a  stock-pbiy  for  a  long  time,  until  tL 
was  superseded  by  dramas  on  the  same  subject; 
one  by  James  Balph,  having  been  published 
in  1781 ;  a  second  by  Henry  Jones,  appearisf 
in  1753 ;  and  a  third  by  Henry  Brooke,  in  176L 
The  writers  of  these  plays  fireely  availed  thee- 
s^  ves  of  Banks's  earlier  production.  The  dramtf 
of  Mr.  Banks  were  popular,  from  their  good 
*^  situations''  and  stage  efieots,  but  their  liter- 
ary merit  is  small.  Baker  says,  in  the  Bv- 
graphia  Ihwnatka,  "  his  verse  is  not  poetrr, 
but  prose  mn  mad."  Sir  lUdiafd  Ste^ 
who  describes  lus  language  as  giving  alteraaxa 
specimens  of  meannesa  and  bomba^  with 
occasional  natore  and  pathos,  sayB^  ^  the  vahta 
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»f  his  works  as  aotiog  plays,  is  Torj  consider* 
.We." 

BANES,  John,  who  was  bom  in  1709,  and 
lied  in  1751,  was  an  author  by  accident. 
Vhile  a  weaver^s  apprentice  at  Keading,  he 
iroke  his  arm,  which  disabled  him  from  pnr- 
aing  his  trade.  Repairing  to  London  with  £10, 
be  gift  of  a  relative,  he  commenced  bookselling 
1  a  small  way.  The  loss  attending  the  pnbli- 
ation  of  the  "Weaver's  Miscellany,"  drove 
Im  to  seek  employment  with  a  bookbinder, 
amed  Montague.  While  in  his  service  he 
nx)te  some  indifferent  poems.  Subsequently 
e  assisted  in  editing  a  life  of  Christ;  wrote  a 
acoessftd  review  of  a  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
nd  published  a  number  of  articles  in  the  "  Old 
Ingland  "  and  "  Westminster  "  journals. 

BANES,  8iB  JosxPH,  an  English  naturalist 
nd  traveller,  bom  January  4, 1748,  died  June  19, 
820.  After  4  years  residence  at  Barrow 
ohool,  he  removed  to  Eton,  where,  at  the  age 
f  14,  he  first  showed  a  taste  for  botany,  which 
e  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  and  success  dur- 
ig  his  residence  at  Oxford.  He  graduated 
iiere,  and,  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  21,  came  into 
is  paternal  property,  which  was  considerable, 
'wo  years  later,  he  became  fellow  of  the  royal 
wiety,  after  which  he  made  a  voyage  to  New- 
»nndland,  with  Lieut  Phipps,  of  the  royal 
ivy,  to  collect  plants.  On  his  return,  he  com* 
ienced  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swede, 
le  pupil  of  Linnsdus.  The  4  years  following 
[r.  Banks  devoted  to  the  study  of  botany  and 
atural  history,  and,  through  the  interest  of  the 
ix\  of  Sandwich,  who  was  then  first  lord  of 
le  admiralty,  was  appointed  (in  conjunction 
rith  Dr.  Solander)  naturalist  to  the  expedition 
Oder  the  command  of  Captain  Cook,  which 
died  from  England,  August,  1768,  to  visit  Ota* 
eite  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of 
le  planet  Venus  over  the  disk  of  the  sun.  In 
lis  voyage,  which  lasted  8  years,  he  visited 
erra  del  Fuego  and  Otaheite^  as  well  as  New 
ealand  and  New  South  Wales.  He  was  warmly 
3ceived  on  his  return,  had  a  long  audience  with 
George  III.,  and  prepared  to  go  on  a  second 
o^age,  but  was  so  thwarted  by  one  of  the  navy 
mcials,  that  he  abandoned  the  idea.  In  1772, 
e  made  a  voyage  to  Iceland,  with  Dr.  Solander, 
isiting  the  Hebrides  on  his  return,  and  discov- 
ring  the  columnar  stratification  of  the  rocks 
irrounding  the  oaves  of  Stafia.  On  the  retire- 
lent  of  Sir  John  Pringle  from  the  presidency 
f  the  royal  society,  in  1777,  Mr.  Banks  was 
lected  his  successor, — a  position  which  his 
nowledge  of  science,  personal  intimacy  with 
ifluenti^  persona,  and  ample  means,  enabled 
im  to  hold  advantageously  for  the  public.  In 
779  he  married,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in 
T81.  Soon  after,  on  the  sudden  death  of  Dr. 
dander,  he  abandoned  his  purpose  of  publish- 
ig  the  results  of  his  observations  and  discover- 
» in  botany.  In  1784,  an  attempt  to  remove 
im  from  the  royal  society,  on  the  pretext  that 
e  usurped  too  much  power,  was  unsuccessful, 
iter  this,  he  recovered  his  popularity.    In 


1795  he  received  tie  order  of  the  Bath,  in 
1797  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  in  1803 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  national  insti* 
tute  of  France.  In  his  latter  years,  Sir  Joseph 
was  a  martyr  to  the  gout.  He  was  in  his  78th 
year  when  he  died.  It  has  been  much  regretted 
that,  except  in  bri^  memoirs  or  occasional  com- 
munications to  the  transactions  of  societies,  he 
made  public  no  account  of  his  large  collections  of 
natural  history.  He  published  a  smtdl  work  on 
"Blight,  Mildew,  or  Rust  in  Corn,"  and  another 
on  "  Merino  Sheep."  He  dispensed  his  large 
fortune  with  noble  liberality,  eolently  relieving 
the  distresses  of  many  a  man  of  science. 

BANES,  Nathanibl  Fiontiss,  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  late  speaker  of  the  U.  S. 
house  of  representatives^  born  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  Jan.  SO,  1816.  With  no  other  opportu* 
nities  of  early  education  than  the  common 
schools  of  New  England,  he  was  placed,  as  soon 
as  he  could  be  of  service,  at  work  in  a  cotton 
factory,  in  his  native  village,  by  his  father,  who 
was  the  overseer,  and  iSterward  learned  the 
machinist's  trade.  Literary  aspirations  came 
upon  him  in  connection  with  the  representations 
of  a  dramatic  company  formed  among  his  associ- 
ates, with  whom  he  played  the  principal  parts 
with  such  promise  as  to  have  had  inducements 
offered  him  to  adopt  an  actor's  career  by  profes- 
sion. Choosing,  however,  another  stage,  he 
lectured  before  political  meetings,  lyceums, 
and  temperance  societies,  and  afterward  be- 
came editor  of  the  village  paper  of  his 
native  place.  Entering  thus  upon  the  field 
of  politics,  he  received  an  office  under  the 
Polk  administration  in  the  Boston  custom- 
house, and  was  in  request  in  the  democratic 
narty  as  a  speaker  at  their  political  meetings. 
He  was  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives 
of  Massachusetts  for  1849,  and  is  entered  on  the 
roll  of  members  as  a  ^*  machinist."  The  next 
year  he  appears  as  a  lawyer.  In  1851,  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  as  one  of  the  prom- 
inent advocates  of  the  "coalition"  between 
the  democrats  and  the  freesoilers,  by  which 
the  ancient  rule  of  the  whigs  was  overthrown 
in  Massachusetts.  He  was  again  elected  the 
following  year  by  the  same  coalescing  vote^  and 
also  representative  to  the  ensuing  congress.  In 
the  summer  of  1853,  he  was  president  of  the 
convention  called  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  During  his  first  term,  having  withr 
drawn  from  his  adhesion  to  the  democratic 
party,  and  voting  against  the  passage  of  the 
Eansas  Nebraska  biO,  although  he  voted  for 
taking  it  up,  he  was  reelected  to  congress  in 
1854,  with  the  support  of  both  the  *'know  noth- 
ing" or  American  and  republican  parties,  and  at 
its  meeting  in  December,  in  consequence  of  his 
high  reputation  as  a  presiding  officer,  adopted 
as  the  candidate  of  the  latter  for  the  speaker- 
ship, and  elected  by  a  plurality  vote  after  a  con- 
test of  more  than  two  months,  and  over  a  hun- 
dred ballots  for  a  minority  as  required  by  the 
standing  rules  of  the  house.  But  at  the  dose 
of  this  congress  a  handsome  vote  of  thanks 
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was  passed  upon  the  geneflilly  acceptable  man* 
ner  in  which  the  more  than  ordinsjilj  difficult 
duties  of  that  position  had  been  performed.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  next  congress,  and  nomi- 
nated in  separate  conventions  of  the  American 
and  republican  parties  for  the  office  of  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
November,  1857.  He  has  been  less  distinguish- 
ed in  debate,  than  as  a  presiding  officer.  His 
merits  in  deliberative  assemblies  are  very  high ; 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  parliamentary 
law,  ready  attention,  and  quick .  decision,  ena- 
bling him  to  expedite  business,  and  control  aim- 
less discussion. 

BANKS,  Thoxab,  English  sculptor,  bom  at 
Lambeth,  Dec  22, 1735,  died  in  London,  Feb. 
2, 1805.  Originally  a  pupil  of  Kent,  the  archi- 
tect, he  taught  himself  to  carve  wood  and 
•tone.  In  1760  his  models  obtained  high  praise 
from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  gained  for  him 
several  prizes  from  the  society  of  arts.  The 
royal  academy  was  founded  in  1768,  and  Mr. 
Banks  won  the  gold  prize  from  numerous  com- 
petitors in  1770.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent 
to  Rome,  as  the  academy^s  foreign  student  A 
group  of  Mercury,  Argus,  and  Id,  had  pre- 
viously established  his  repntation.  In  Rome 
he  studied  from  the  antlane,  and  produced 
several  groups,  amone  which  was  ^'  Oaractacus 
pleading  before  Claudius,''  and  "Psyche  and 
the  Butterfly."  In  1784,  he  went  to  St  Peters- 
burg, on  the  invitation  of  the  empress  Oatha- 
rine,  who  purchased  his  Psyche.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  people  and  climate  of  Russia,  he  again 
opened  a  studio  in  London,  and  there  com- 
pleted what  is  perhaps  his  finest  work,  the 
figure  of  the  "  Mourning  Apollo,"  now  in  the 
hall  of  the  British  institution.  It  was  on  its 
way  to  the  exhibition  of  the  royal  academy, 
when  Banks  saw  it  overturned  in  the  wagon 
and  broken  to  pieces  in  the  street  A  year's 
labor  was  gone,  and  with  it  his  hope  of  fame. 
Instead  of  grieving  over  the  misfortune,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  with  his  brother's  assistance 
restored  the  cast,  which  was  of  plaster.  It 
was  exhibited,  and  did  not  meet  with  a  pur- 
chaser, but  obtained  him  several  orders.  Elected 
a  member  of  the  academy,  he  presented  to  that 
institution  a  fine  figure  of  a  fallen  titan.  His 
most  popular  work  (now  in  tiie  parish  chprch 
of  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire)  was  a  monument 
representing  the  infant  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby.  She  is  placed  as  if  deeping  on  her 
bed,  and  is  exquisite  in  execution  and  expres- 
rion.  Mr.  Banks's  last  works  were  public  monu- 
ments in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  of  his  genius.  He  was  the  first,  per- 
haps, of  the  purely  ideal  and  intellectual 
sculptors  of  England. 

BANKS,  Thomas  Ohbibtophss,  an  English 
genealogist,  bom  1760,  died  1854.  A  lawyer 
by  profession,  Mr.  Banks  applied  himsdtf  ear- 
nestly and  successfully  to  the  study  of  genealogy, 
and  was  useful,  from  his  information  on  such 
matters,  to  several  claimants  of  peerages  in 
abeyance  or  generally  supposed  to  be  extinct 


In  this  capacity  he  was  employed  bv  Mr.  Hbib. 
phreys  (Alexander),  who  cbumed  tie  domaa 
earldom  of  Stirling,  and  devoted  mueb  timesad 
labor  in  prosecuting  inquiries  and  obtalDis^ 
evidences  (not  only  in  Scotland  a&d  Irelmd,  bot 
in  British  North  iGnerica  and  the  United  Sutes) 
to  establish  that  claim.  For  these  gerrioes,  be 
received,  in  July,  1891,  a  grant  from  the^etil 
of  Stirling"  of  16,000  acres  of  land,  from  tiv 
family  estates  to  be  recovered  in  Canada,  udi 
patent  appointing  him  a  baronet  of  lloTaSet^ 
The  lands,  thus  liberally  granted,  nem  esse 
into  his  possession,  but,  Uke  the  grantee,  Ki. 
Banks  assumed  the  title  of  Sir  Ghi^t(^ 
Banks,  though  the  British  authorities  needed 
to  acknowledge  tlie  validity  of  the  £giutj. 
Some  years  later,  he  abandoned  the  title,  beq; 
then  at  variance  with  the  ^  earl  of  Stirlioi,'' 
in  whose  claims,  however,  he  must  bare  y 
confidence  at  one  time,  as  he  adraooed  Mm 
a  large  amount  of  money  to  prosecute  t^i 
establislmaent    (See  Alesakdbb,  Aixxassq 

HUICPHBETS,) 

BANN,  LowBB,  a  river  in  the.N.  of  IrM 
flows  firom  Lough  Beg,  N.N.W.betw^tlg 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Londooderrj,  for  49 
miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  4  miles  &  f.nf 
Portrush.  From  the  sea  to  Goleraine  it  is  m 
gable  for  vessels  of  200  tons ;  but  a  namber  d 
sandbanks  endrager  its  channel  The  eel  sd 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  Bann  are  yerj  k^- 
tant — ^A  small  affluent  of  the  Slaney,  in  theo^ 
of  Wexford  bears  the  same  name. 

BANN,  Uppeb,  a  river  which  rises  in  tlse 
Moume  mountains,  N.  Ireland,  and  flows  bj  \ 
N.  W.  course  through  the  counties  of  Down  sh 
Annagh,  till  it  falls  into  Lough  Keagb,oB  ^ 
S.  side.  It  commanicates  with  the  ^^ 
canal,  and  vessels  of  60  tons  navigate  ii  ^ 
Portadown. 

BANNALEO,  a  town  and  commoiM  a 
France,  in  the  department  of  Fioist^rre,  aoa 
for  a  fierce  battle  during  the  wars  of  thelejg* 
between  the  leaguers  and  the  king^  ^i^ 
The  wrestling  matches  of  Bannalec,  held  ts^ 
ally  during  the  month  of  September,  enjoy  c* 
siderable  celebrity  and  attract  maaj  speesiSA 
Pop.  of  the  town,  4,872. 

BANNEKER,  Benjamin,  a  negro  las^ 
matician  and  astronomer,  who  resided  stE- 
cott's  mills,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  boniN'&V 
1781,  died  in  1804.  His  maternal  grandiDC^ 
was  a  white  woman,  who  liberated  and  ib^ 
one  of  her  slaves,  and  from  her  he  teamed  t 
read  and  write.  He  displayed  great  fon^ 
for  his  books,  and  as  he  grew  to  di*'^^^^? 
voted  himself  in  his  leasnre  hours  to  matb^sfr 

ics,  in  which  he  made  such  progrw  ^'f 
master  the  most  difficult  problems  in  aritiun^ 
and  eventually  to  calcolate  eclipses  aad  f^ 
struct  almanacs.  Ho  made  a  wooden  e^ 
which  kept  time  very  accurately,  andhessSr 
ed  in  running  the  boundary  lines  of  the  disij 
of  Columbia.  He  sent  a  manuscript  ft^ 
his  first  almanac  to  Thomas  J^rsos,  ^ 
secretary  of  state,  who  forwarded  it  to  0^ 
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cet,  secretary  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Paris,  and  in  reply  wrote  Banneker  a  very  com- 
plimentary letter.  He  was  employed  by  EUi- 
cott  in  laying  ont  Washington  city.  A  book  of 
his  city  calculations  is  preserved  in  the  Maryland 
historical  society  at  Baltimore,  which  associ- 
ation has  published  two  sketches  of  his  life. 

BANNER,  a  military  ensign,  generally  used 
as  synonymous  with  flag  or  standard.  The  ban- 
ners of  the  classic  ages  were  square  pieces  of 
colored  drapery,  suspended  from  a  cross  or 
transverse  bar,  Uke  the  yard  of  a  vessel,  sup- 
ported on  a  staff  and  usually  surmounted  by  an 
image,  which  was  the  object  of  adoration  to 
the  soldiers.  Such  was  the  early  ensign  or  ban- 
ner of  Rome,  a  square  of  crimson  doth,  bearing 
the  initials,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  tenatus  pcpulusque 
Romanu^  surmounted  by  an  eagle  for  the  le- 
gions, by  an  open  hand  for  the  manipules,  or 
companies.  Such  was  the  Christian  ensign,  the 
famous  labarum  of  Constantine,  a  cross  of  gold 
and  jewels,  above  a  splendid  banner,  bearing 
^e  inscription,  In  hoc  stgno  f>inces,  ^*  In  this  sign 
shalt  thou  conquer."  We  learn  from  Xeno- 
phon's  expedition  of  Cyrus,  that  the  banner  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  displayed  a  golden  eagle, 
and,  in  the  Bible,  we  have  recorded  the  devices 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  until  the  invention  of  heraldry  any  absolute 
certainty  existed  as  to  the  bearings  or  the  colors, 
whether  of  nations,  crowned  heads,  or  families. 
— The«banner  of  the  middle  ages  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent form,  nature,  and  significance.  It,  like- 
wise, was  square  in  shape ;  but  instead  of  being 
fastened  horizontally  on  a  transverse  bar,  was 
attached  perpendicularly  to  the  sti^.  As  else- 
where, it  was  a  militanr  ensign,  and  was  used 
as  the  rallying  point  of  the  company  of  men 
who  fought  under  it  But  it  could  only  be 
borne  by  a  person  of  a  certain  rank,  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  right  of  displaying  his  square  ban- 
ner, instead  of  the  ordinary  swallow-tailed  or 
single-pointed  pennons  or  pennoncelles  of  knight- 
hood, was  styled  a  banneret.  The  bearer  of  a 
banner  was  also  one  who  brought  into  the  field 
such  a  number  of  men — that  number  being  un- 
known— as  entitled  them  to  be  commanded  by 
their  own  leader.  For  this  reason,  when  the 
right  of  displaying  his  banner  was  asagned,  as 
an  honor  or  reward  of  valor,  to  any  poor  knight, 
a  grant  of  land  or  revenues  was  added  to  sup- 
port it.  The  banner  was  charged  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  leader  who  carried  it ; 
so  that  it  was  clearly  known  of  what  great 
houses  an  army  was  composed,  by  their  oppo- 
nents. 

BANNERET,  an  English  title  of  military 
dignity,  now  extinct.  It  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  that  of  baronet,  which  Ib  much  more 
recent,  the  first  of  that  order  having  been  cre- 
ated by  King  James  I.  in  1611.  The  ban- 
neret was  held  to  be  the  last  among  the  greater, 
and  the  first  among  the  secondary  dignities  of 
England;  the  writs  of  the  early  kings,  for  their 
military  arrays,  running  to  the  earls,  barons, 
bannerets^  and  knights  of  England ;  the  ban- 


neret being  the  last  of  the  feudal  dignitaries, 
who  had  the  right  of  displaying  his  own  square 
banner,  and  mustering  his  own  men  under  it.— 
The  banneret  was  originally  a  knight,  created 
in  the  field  by  the  king  in  person,  under  lus  own 
banner  displayed,  for  the  performance  of  some 
particularly  distinguished  service.  Such  were 
John  de  Copeland,  created  a  banneret  by  Ed- 
ward III.  for  taking  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scot- 
land, prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Durham ;  and 
John  Chandos,  created  banneret  by  the  Black 
prince,  and  Don  Pedro  of  Spain;  and  many 
others,  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  rank  was  conferred 
for  services,  not  military,  as  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam de  la  Pole,  a  merchant  of  Hcdl,  created  a  ban- 
neret by  Edward  III.  and  endowed  with  a  grant 
of  600  marks  annual  fee,  issuing  out  of  the  port 
of  Hull,  in  reward  for  moneys  lent  to  the  king 
for  the  supporting  his  foreign  expeditions. 
This  creation  was  by  letters  patent  of  the  king ; 
but  the  dignity  conferred  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  banneret^  dubbed  on  the  field.  On  the 
continent,  when  a  person  waste  be  created  a  ban- 
neret, he  deUvered  his  swallow-tailed  pennon- 
celle,  furled,  to  the  king,  who  unfurled  it,  cut 
off  the  swallow-tails  with  his  own  hfmd,  and 
returned  it  to  him,  a  square  banner,  which 
thenceforth  he  had  a  right  to  display.  When 
the  new  banneret  was  not  a  person  of  sufioient 
landed  estate  to  enable  him  to  call  out  such  a 
number  of  tenants  as  constituted  the  following 
of  a  banner,  it  was  usual  to  give  him  a  grant 
which  should  enable  him  to  support  the  dignity. 
It  has  been  held  that,  in  France,  every  knight, 
who  had  such  a  following  as  would  entitle  him 
to  a  separate  command,  was  entitled  to  his 
banner,  and  was,  ex  ipso  facto^  a  banneret  In 
England,  it  has  been  supposed  that  few,  if  any, 
tenants  of  lower  dignity  than  barons  could  bring 
enough  men  into  the  field  to  justify  their  claim 
to  a  banner.  Sir  John  Chandos,  however, 
named  above,  who  was  not  a  baron,  at  any 
time,  but  only  an  adventurous  knight-bannere^ 
had  under  him,  when  he  marched  into  Navarre 
wiUi  the  vanguard  of  the  Black  prince,  to  the 
aid  of  Don  Pedro— as  we  learn  from  Froissart, 
chap,  ccxxxvii — **full  1,200  persons,  all  or- 
namented with  his  arms,  which  were  a  sharp 
pile  gules  on  a  field  argent  It  was  a  handsome 
sight  to  behold."-— During  the  Enghsh  civil 
wars,  Captain  John  Smith,  who  rescued  the 
king's  banner  at  Edgehill,  was  created  a  ban- 
neret; and,  so  lately  as  1797,  when  Admiral 
Duncan's  fleet  was  at  the  Nore,  King  George  in. 
created  Captain  Sir  Henry  Trollope,  under 
whose  flag  he  sailed  to  review  the  fleet,  a  ban- 
neret. He  is  believed  to  be  the  last  banneret 
created  in  England;  as  was  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  dubbed  by  the  emperor  of 
Austria  for  rescuing  him  by  a  desperate  sally 
through  the  republican  lines  in  Flanders,  the 
last  created  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

BANNISTER,  William  B.,  an  American 
lawyer  and  merchant,  born  in  Brookfield,  Mass., 
Nov.  8, 1788,  died  July  1, 1858.   He  graduated 
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ftt  Dartmoatli  ooDege  in  1797,  after  whioh  he 
0tDdied  Jaw,  and  in  1800  opened  a  law-office 
in  Newbmy,  Vermont.  In  1807  he  removed 
to  Massachusetts,  and  ez^anging  the  duties  of 
his  profession  for  mercantile  pursuits,  succeeded 
in  g^ing  an  ample  fortune.  He  took  part  iu 
public  affairs,  and  was  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  each  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature. He  was  deeply  interested  in  behalf  of 
piety  and  education,  and  for  sixteen  years  at- 
tended to  the  dudes  of  a  trustee  of  Amherst 
college.,  and  a  visitor  of  the  Andover  theological 
seminary.  A  cheerful  disposition  and  gentle 
manners,  joined  to  his  integrity  of  character, 
made  him  as  highly  esteemed  in  private  as  in 
public  hfe.  At  his  death,  he  left  $40,000  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  American  Bible 
society,  American  board  of  commissioners  for 
foreign  missions,  the  American  education  soci- 
ety, the  Massachusetts  home  missionary  society, 
and  the  American  colonization  society. 

BANNOOKBURN,  aviUage  of  Stirlingshire, 
in  Scotland,  on  a  brook,  or  burn,  of  the  same 
name,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  between  the 
Scottish  patriots  under  Robert  Bruce,  and  the 
English  invading  army,  under  Edward  II.  in 
person,  on  June  25, 1 314.  It  lies  8  miles  S.  E.  of 
the  fortress  of  Stirling,  and  81  miles  N.  W.  of 
Edinburgh.  The  large  brook  from  which  this 
famous  battle  has  its  name,  fiilling  into  the  Forth, 
is  itself  named  from  the  oaten  ciUces,  or  ban- 
nocks, which  were  made  in  the  mills  driven  by 
its  waters,  as  we  are  informed  by  Holinshed, 
in  his  chronicles  of  Scotland.  After  the  resig- 
nation of  the  crown  to  Edward  I.  by  John 
Baliol,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Engli^  mon- 
arch as  their  liege  lord,  by  all  the  assembled 
nobility  and  baronage  of  Scotland,  Sir  William 
Douglas  only  >ezcepted,  in  1296,  the  Scottish 
barons  soon  repented  of  their  lack  of  spirit^ 
and  took  up  arms  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Enghmd.  Taking  advantage  of  Edward^s 
absence  in  France,  they  elected  12  governors, 
among  whom  the  most  fiunous  was  John 
Oomyn,  earl  of  Buchquhan,  and  invading  Nor- 
thumberland, laid  siege  to  Carlisle  castle,  firom 
which,  however,  they  were  forced  to  return, 
having  effected  nothing.  Shortly  i^r  this, 
however,  William  Wallace,  son  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wallace  of  Oragie,  was  raised  to  the  eoramand 
of  the  Scottish  armies,  and,  at  first,  defeating 
the  English  and  slaying  the  regent.  Sir  Hugh 
Cressingham,  at  Stirling,  seemed  on  the  point 
of  carrying  all  before  him ;  when,  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Oomyns  and  of  Robert  Bruce,  he 
was  so  sorely  thwarted  that  he  resigned  his 
office  and  retired  to  France.  In  1802,  Edward 
I.  agun  entered  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  overran  the  whole  country,  reduced 
all  its  fortresses,  and  ooming  to  Scone,  where 
he  again  convened  all  the  Scottish  nobility 
and  baronage,  who,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  William  Wallace,  all  again  did  homage  and 
Bwore  fealty  to  hira,  carried  off  the  stone  coro- 
nation chair,  in  which  the  kings  of  Scotland 
were  crowned,  and  conveyed  it  to  Westminster, 


where  it  has  rince  remained.  No  sooner,  kv- 
ever,  had  he  left  the  country,  than  the  toj 
barons  of  his  own  party,  especially  Bmoe  m 
Comyn  the  Red,  began  to  conspire  against  \m\ 
when  the  latter,  having  betrayed  the  ooD^)i» 
cy,  was  murdered  in  the  Gray  Friars^  chun^i: 
Dumfries,  by  Bruce,  lorndsey,  and  Eirkpatiid; 
which  blood,  although  foully  shed,  se^ed  tbe 
liberty  of  Scotland,  i^ce  it  boond  the  sUjas 
together  by  an  indissoluble  tie,  inasmodi  ts, 
through  it,  none  of  them  could  look  for  {^rdjc 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Edward's  governor  in  Scot- 
land, however,  was  a  man  of  enei^;  bj  le 
means  Wallace  was  taken  and  sent  up  toLca- 
don,  where  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor ;  md. 
though  Robert  Bruce  was  now  ax>wned  ki^ 
of  Scotland,  at  Scone,  being,  by  the  resign&tiaa 
of  tlie  Baliols,  the  true  heir  to  the  thioot 
he  was  defeated  at  Methnen;  his  wife  tii 
made  a  prisoner  and  carried  into  England;  k 
brothers,  Hugh,  Thomas,  and  Alexander,  vat 
taken  and  executed,  and  he  was  himsdf  dn?» 
into  the  Western  isles,  and  reduced  to  a  ooaci- 
tion  so  hopeless,  that  ultimate  snocess  seeoed 
impossible.  StUl,  however,  he  persevered,  ad 
won  his  way,  inch  by  inch,  npwaid,  until  lii 
great  adversary,  Edward  I.,  while  advandBg  t& 
the  borders,  at  the  head.of  the  greatest  m? 
which  had  ever  entered  Scotland,  was  taLs 
sick  and  died,  as  some  say  at  Carlisle^  as  od«s. 
at  Lancaster,  or  at  Burgh  on  the  Sanda,  A  D. 
1307,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  ti^  U± 
of  his  reign,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  ifak 
and  impotent  son,  Edward  II. ;  and  having]^ 
him  swear  that  he  would  never  assame  tbe 
crown  of  England  until  he  should  have  av€&ecd 
his  &ther^s  wrongs  and  performed  the  serm 
on  which  he  then  was  bound ;  and  fxurther,  tkfi 
he  would  carry  with  him,  wherever  he  irea 
his  coffined  bones,  until  he  should  havenard- 
ed  them  in  triumph  through  the  who^  dScair 
land.  What  might  have  been  the  effeet  Id 
Edward  of  Caernarvon  at  onoe  proceeded  t^ 
the  host  which  his  fi&ther  had  led  so  far  <&  is 
way,  to  what  it  conddered  an  nnqiKstks^ 
conquest^  is  to  be  doubted ;  bat,  as  Bk>bert  Bnei 
had  as  yet  no  firm  foothold  in  the  kingdoL 
and  as  many  of  the  nobles  renewed  their  otfbs 
allegiance  to  Edward  II.,  the  dianoesof  saoaa 
were  strong  in  his  favor.  He  tarried,  how€nE. 
6  years,  before  taking  any  measares  to  caej 
out  his  father's  schemes;  at  the  end  of  whja 
Bruce  had  obtained  tiie  command  of  all  n 
strong  phices  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  oneeic^ 
tion  of  Stirling  castle,  which  held  out  mtder  ic 
Philip  Mowbray  for  the  Engli^ ;  and  evm  as 
must  have  beoi  surrendered,  bat  for  aa  &« 
compodtion  entered  into  by  £dwazd  BsffiS 
with  the  garrison,  that  Ihey  iSioold  yield  tbag 
selves,  in  case  of  no  aid  being  reoeired  hy  ihir 
from  England  within  12  months.  On  nev**  i 
this,  Edward  was  compelled,  from  ahas^  » 
bestir  himself;  and,  issuing  hia  writs  of  ^ 
and  array,  he  raised  all  the  force  of  the  ki:^ 
dom,  beside,  as  it  is  said  by  the  Scottish  wriiss^ 
large  auxiliary  bands  from  Holland,  Zeab^ 
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Brabant,  Flanders,  Picardy,  Gascony,  Norman- 
dy, and  Gnienne.  He  had,  donbtless,  a  splendid 
host,  with  many  of  the  experienced  captains 
and  tried  warriors  of  his  fatner — although  the 
numbers  attribnted  to  his  army  by  the  Scottish 
chroniclers,  are  exaggerated  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  when  they  speak  of  150,000  foot- 
inen,and  almost  as  many  horse,  beside  the  super- 
numeraries of  the  army ;  it  being  notorious  that 
the  whole  population  of  England,  at  that  day, 
could  scarcely  have  furnished  such  a  number  of 
fighting  men,  out  of  all  her  males,  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  actual  force  of  Edward's 
army;  but  Lingard  shows  that  the  infantry 
raised  by  the  sheriffs  writs  amounted  only  to 
21,540  men,  of  whom  14,500  were  from  the  12 
northern  counties,  and  7,040  from  Wales ;  that 
the  Irish  levies  seem  not  to  have  arrived  in 
time;  that  the  clergy  both  of  York  and  Canter- 
bury refused  their  aid;  that  the  earls  of  Lan- 
caster, Surrey,  Warwick,  and  Arundel,  and 
probably  others,  neglectea  the  royal  summons ; 
and,  therefore,  that  in  all  likelihood,  the  feudal 
cavalry  was  less  numerous  than  usual  in  royal 
expeditions  of  such  magnitude  and  weight  as 
this.  It  is  not  probable,  then,  at  the  utmost, 
that  Edward's  army  could  have  exceeded 
70,000  or  80,000  men,  all  persons  of  all  arms 
and  conditions  included.  The  Scots,  under 
Bruce,  amounted  to  about  80,000  men,  all  pick- 
ed soldiers,  Douglas  and  Stewart  commanding 
the  centre,  Edward  Bruce  the  left,  and  Ran- 
dolph the  right  wing,  all  infantry  fighting  on 
foot  with  long  spears  and  axes,  except  a  few 
hundred  men-at-arms  on  the  wings ;  those  in- 
trusted to  Edward  Bruce  having  an  especial 
duty  assigned  to  them,  which  they  did  well, 
and  which,  in  fact,  decided  the  battle.  In  re- 
serve were  the  Argyleshire  highlanders,  and 
the  men  of  the  Western  isles,  who,  then,  as 
now,  fought  bare-breasted,  in  those  days  of 
plate  and  maXl,  with  no  armor  to  protect  their 
dauntless  hearts  but  the  chequered  tartans  of 
the  G^el;  no  weapons  of  offence  but  their 
terrible  claymores,  which  have  turned  the 
tide  of  so  many  a  desperate  fight.  At  a 
distance,  ambushed  in  a  valley,  lay  15,000 
more  camp-followers,  wagon-drivers,  and  scouts 
half-armed,  who  could  not  be  trusted  in 
the  shock  of  battle,  but  who  were  ordered  to 
make  a  demonstration  of  advancing,  at  the 
crisis  of  the  battle,  with  a  great  show  of  well- 
known  banners,  belonging  to  houses  and  dans 
not  in  the  field,  and  a  loud  blare  of  trumpets, 
8o  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  strong  rein- 
forcement, in  fiEiot  a  fi^h  army,  coming  to  the 
rescue.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  low  ground 
to  the  right  of  the  Scottish  centre,  where  the 
English  chivalry  might  be  exneoted  to  make 
their  final  onset,  was  bored  in  all  directions  and 
perforated  by  pitfalls,  in  quincunx,  lined  with 
pointed  stakes,  and  by  long  narrow  trendies  of 
many  feet  deep,  covered  with  hurdles  overlaid 
witb  earth  aud  grot-nswiird,  istrofig  enough  to 
ttddiire  tlio  march  of  infantryi  but  msumdenl 


to  support  the  weight  of  the  iron  charge  of 
the  barded  horse.  On  the  evening  preying 
the  action,  a  sharp  skirmish  of  cavalry  occurred 
on  the  Scottish  right  wing,  in  which  Ran- 
dolph had  nearly  allowed  himself  to  be  out- 
flanked and  turned ;  when,  Bruce  sharply  re- 
proving him,  he  charged  with  such  vigor  and 
determination  as  to  defeat  the  attempt;  al- 
though at  first  his  position  appeared  so  desper- 
ate, that  Douglas,  who  had  asked,  on  his 
knees,  permission  to  support  his  friend  and 
been  refused,  disobeyed  orders,  and  was  rush- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  to  die  with  his  brother-in- 
arms, at  the  head  of  his  own  household  only, 
when  he  met  the  man,  whom  he  expected  to 
find  dead,  returning  in  triumph,  having  re- 
trieved "the  rose,  which,"  in  the  worcb  of 
Bruce,  "  had  fallen  from  his  chaplet"  Another 
circumstance  added,  on  that  eventM  eve,  to 
the  courage  of  the  Scots ;  and  tended,  perhapflL 
to  depress  the  spirits  of  the  English,  who  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  Edward  who  was  now  at 
their  head,  was  not  the  invincible  Long  Shanks 
who  had  led  them  so  often  to  glory,  but  never 
to  defeat.  While  Bruce,  as  his  wont  was,  sur- 
veyed the  enemy's  front  and  ordered  his  own 
lines,  mounted  only  on  a  road  hackney,  and 
armed  only  with  a  battle-axe,  or  mace-at-arms, 
a  young  llnglish  knight,  Su:  Henry  de  Bohun. 
of  the  blood  of  Heiford,  rode  at  him,  in  full 
career,  with  his  lance  in  rest,  and  his  war-horse 
at  his  full  speed.  The  fate  of  the  king  seemed 
certain;  but  he  swerved  his  horse  from  the 
shock,  and  clove  the  knight  to  the  teeth, 
through  headpiece,  hood  of  mail,  and  skull,  as 
he  was  borne  ineffectually  by  him,  thus  winning 
the  spolia  opima,  and  gaining  for  the  Scotch 
the  omen,  so  much  prized  by  that  supei'stitious 
nation,  of  drawing  the  first  blood,  which  was 
always  held  to  bind  victory  to  their  banners. 
It  is  said  that  the  English  host  spent  the  night 
in  wassail  and  revelry,  while  the  Scots  pa^ed 
their  hours  of  darkness  in  penitence  and  prayer; 
but  the  same  thing  has  been  written  concerning 
every  losing  and  every  winning  army,  from  the 
battle  of  Hastings  downward.  At  daybreak, 
however,  when  the  hosts  were  mustered,  ana 
opposed  facQ  to  face,  a  striking  incident  oc- 
curred. The  black  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  ad- 
vancing barefooted,  with  a  cross  held  on  high, 
gave  his  benediction  to  the  Scottish  host,  who 
at  once  veiled  all  their  banners  and  sank  on 
their  knees  to  make  their  peace  with  God,  be- 
fore doing  their  devoir  before  men.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Edward,  seeing  the  strange  move- 
ment of  the  Scottish  army,  imagined  that 
they  were  suing  his  pardon ;  until  assured  by 
his  best  captains  that  it  was  to  one  far  might- 
ier than  he  they  knelt,  and  that  on  that  ground 
where  they  were  kneeling  they  would  conquer 
or  die.  Jik  they  rose  to  their  feet,  Gilbert  de 
OUre  flung  his  truncheon  aloft,  as  a  signal  to 
tiie  archery  on  the  wings,  espedally  on  the 
English  right,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in 
ioroo  J  aiid^  i^  nsinial,  tlio  cloud  of  iht^  dotbyiird 
eliafte  went  out,  dttrketiiug  the  air  ILko  a  enow 
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stGrm,  and  Booarging  the  Soots  as  the  plagae 
of  hail  Bcoarged  Uie  Egyptians.  Under  cover 
of  this  deadljand  incessant  storm,  every  arrow 
of  which  had  its  especial  aim,  and  carried — 
according  to  the  proverb-— a  Scottish  life  on  its 
point,  the  English  infantry  of  the  centre  closed, 
and  the  brown  bills  of  the  Saxons  were  hewing 
their  way  fatally  into  the  "twilight  wood^ 
of  the  Scottish  spears;  while,  on  the  English 
right,  Randolph's  handful  of  horse  was  held  in 
check  by  the  powerful  men-at-arms  of  the 
English  chivalry.  Foot  by  foot  the  Scottish 
centre  was  giving  way,  fighting  hard,  and  face 
to  the  foe.  Bruce  had  lien  obliged  to  bring 
up  his  reserves,  and  the  Highland  slogan  was 
heard,  and  the  Highland  broadsword  was  seen, 
yelling  and  flashing  above  the  shouts,  and  be- 
tween the  spears,  of  the  Lowland  infantry.  At 
the  same  instant,  Edward  Bruce,  and  his 
picked  chivah7.  who  had  been  standing  dis- 
mounted by  their  horses,  in  order  to  avoid  as 
well  as  they  might  the  volleys  of  the  arrow 
shot,  sprang  at  the  word  into  their  saddl^ 
and,  making  a  circuit  to  the  left,  with  all  theur 
tsnmpets  sounding,  and  their  long  spears  pro- 
jecting 6  feet  beyond  the  iron  poitrels  of  tneir 
chargers,  dashed  full  into  the  undefended  fiank 
of  the  archery,  where  there  were  no  stakes  set 
to  meet  their  shock;  and,  driving  through 
them  almost  miresisted,  put  them  mercilessly 
to  the  sword. 

For  how  sboald  aroher*!  annor  light 
Brook  the  long  lanoo  and  maoe  or  might  f 
Or  what  might  their  short  Bwords  avail 
^Oalnat  barded  ateods  and  ahlrta  of  mallf 

To  retrieve  the  defeat  of  their  archery,  and 
complete  the  advantage  of  their  centre,  the 
whole  chivalry  of  the  English  host,  in  theur 
magnificent  array,  with  all  their  pomp  of  ban- 
ners and  pride  of  gilded  armor,  charged  head- 
long into  the  fiital  pitfaUs,  and,  going  down 
pell-mell,  horse  and  man  in  total  ruin,  were 
overthrown,  discomfited  and  routed,  before 
they  had  met  a  foe.  Then  the  tumultuary  re- 
serve of  the  Scotch,  rushing  up  from  the  valley, 
in  which  they  had  remained  so  long  ambushed, 
with  all  the  a]^pearance  of  a  new  army,  in  un- 
broken order  of  battle,  completed  the  panic 
and  disasters  of  the  day.  Edward,  who  would 
have  been  no  Plantagenet^  had  he  lacked  per- 
sonal courage,  would  have  chaiiged  home  in 
person,  and  died  with  his  nobles  and  subjects, 
Lad  not  the  earl  of  Pembroke  wisely  with- 
drawn him  from  the  fight  He  was  closely 
nned  bv  a  party  of  Scottish  horse,  and  never 
r  bridle  until  he  reached  Dunbar,  whence 
he  escaped  by  sea  to  England ;  leaving  to  the 
victors  nis  privy  seal,  his  military  chest  his 
camp,  with  all  his  rich  baggage  and  artillery, 
and  a  yet  laiiger  source  of  wealth  in  the  ran- 
soms of  the  numerous  prisoners,  who  could 
not  escape,  so  far  involvea  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  left  without  leaders,  means  of  subsist- 
ence, or  guides  yhom  to  follow.  It  was  the 
greatest  defeat  any  Englisii  army,  before  or 
aince,  has  ever  endured  in  a  pitched  batUe ;  for 


there  was  no  retreat,  or  attempt  to  raS  j,  but  i 
blind  rout  and  helpless  flight,  under  hot  ysr- 
suit,  over  more  than  90  miles  of  country  to  tk 
borders.  In  this  encounter,  fell  Gilbm  & 
Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  Robert  de  GliSbrd, 
Sir  Edmond  Maule,  and  Sir  Giles  de  Argentjae, 
with  42  lords  and  barons,  67  knights  and  W 
nerets,  beside  prisoners  of  name  and  hm 
amounting,  doubtless,  to  many  hundreds;  wbcse 
ransoms  were  of  great  value  to  the  cq»tiH^ 
How  many  of  the  lower  orders  fell  is  Bot 
to  be  ascertained;  more  were  killed  in  the 
pursuit  than  in  the  action,  which  was  as  ^on 
as  it  was  disastrous.  The  Scottish  acoount  tb£ 
60,000  privates  were  killed,  in  addition  to  700 
knights  and  nobles,  is  preposterous;  and  ^ 
only  incredible  but  impossible,  sinoe  it  majU 
questioned  whether  there  were  twice  that  noa- 
ber  of  knights  in  all  England.  Of  the  Scottish 
it  is  said,  4,000  were  slain,  and  but  2  knights^ 
Sir  William  de  Yipont  and  Sir  Walt^*  de  R^; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  even  here,  the  nomber 
of  the  slain  is  exaggerated,  in  order  to  keq>  sacs 
sort  of  comparison  with  the  alleged  cams^ 
of  the  English.  The  battle  was  nevertbd^ 
as  complete  in  its  results  as  if  it  had  swallotred 
up  the  king,  the  chivalry,  and  all  the  fightiEi 
men  of  Enj^and;  since  it  established  the  inde 
peudence  of  Scotland,  and  the  crown  of  kr 
king;  enabled  him  to  treat  favorably  with  Ed- 
ward ;  and  restored  to  liberty  the  noble  Sooto^ 
cl^>tives,  who  had,  for  so  many  years,  beta 
cruelly  and  ignominiously  imprisoned  by  t}» 
English  monarchs.  Bruce  behaved  to  his  ne- 
merons  prisoners  with  a  kindness  and  modera- 
tion which  does  more  honor  to  his  character- 
especially  when  we  regard  the  trealmeD:  d 
his  own  kinsmen,  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  fall  into  the  unsparing  hands  of  the  Ed- 
wards— than  does  the  great  victory,  whkhTM 
due  mainly  to  his  skill  and  conduct. 

BANNS  OF  MATRIMONY,  a  publk  ^ 
damation  of  the  intention  of  the  partds 
named  to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrixnccT. 
being  a  notice  to  any  one  to  make  o^ 
tion  if  he  knows  of  any  reason  -why  the  jbs- 
riage  should  not  take  place.  The  term  sees 
to  be  derived  from  the  Teutonic  ban,  to  mvt^ 
diet,  whence^  to  put  under  ban,  in  the  G&rnaa 
empire,  was  to  excommunicate  or  dedare  oo 
lawry,  or  perhaps  the  interdicUon  may  be  tk 
secondary  sense  derived  from  the  procksifr 
tion  of  outlawry  called  ban.  The  costois  s 
traced  to  the  early  GhristianB,  who  iaterv^n 
it  into  their  ecdesiastical  polity.  Its  istre- 
duction  into  France  dates  from  the  5th  est 
tury,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  it  Ta 
probably  adopted  about  the  same  time,  or  wm 
coeval  with  the  establishment  of  ChristiaEirr, 
as  the  laws  regulating  it  are  everywhere  t^ 
similar.  In  the  French  and  English  chon^ 
they  were  identical,  and  required  the  prodss^ 
tion  to  be  made  on  8  successive  Sundays  ci 
church,  during  the  celebration  of  public  Va^ 
ship,  when  the  whole  parish  were  su)^>o9ed  1& 
be  present    The  object  of  publicatioa  was  :b 
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prevent  clandestine  marriages  or  those  which 
for  various  reasons  are  unlawful,  as  also  the 
effect  of  precipitancy.  Another  object  is  stated 
by  Ignatius,  in  a  letter  to  Polycarp,  to  be  the 
avoidance  of  marriages  by  Christians  with  Jews, 
heretics,  or  apostates,  for  which  purpose  they 
were  instructed  to  confer  with  their  bishops 
and  priest<s  when  contemplating  marriage.  In 
England,  the  banns  are  required  to  be  published 
3  weeks  previous  to  the  marriage,  a  modifica- 
tion of  tne  old  custom  of  gral  proclamation, 
but  the  parties  may  dispense  with  this  by  pro- 
curing a  license  from  a  person  authorized  to 
grant  it  Neither  publication  nor  license  is  re- 
quired when  the  parties  are  of  the  age  of  21. 
In  Scotland  8  weeks  publication  is  necessary, 
and  also  in  France,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  Napoleon.  In  some  of  the  states  of  the 
American  union,  the  custom  has  been  abolished 
by  statute,  but  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Nortti  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  the  publication  is  still  enforced. 
In  New  York  nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessary, 
and  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  by  which  the 
marriagable  age  of  a  boy  is  14  years,  and  of  a 
girl  12,  is  retained.  A  provision  in  the  revised 
statutes  of  1830,  fixing  the  age  of  consent  at  17 
for  a  boy,  and  14  for  a  gu*l,  was  repealed  a  few 
months  thereafter,  leaving  the  law  as  it  was 
before. 

BANQUETS  and  Banquet  Halls.  In  the 
sacred  record  two  feasts  are  mentioned,  which, 
from  their  magnitude  and  magnificence,  come 
within  the  category  of  banquets.  The  feast  of 
Belshazzar,  and  that  given  by  Ahasuerus  and 
his  queen,  described  in  the  book  of  Esther. 
Banquets  were  known  among  the  Greeks  as 
symposia,  a  name  inunortalized  by  Plato. 
Xenophon,  in  his  "Svmposium,"  represents 
Socrates  as  singularly  pleased  with  the  panto- 
mimes and  other  feats  performed  on  such  occa- 
mons.  After  the  dinner  had  been  finished,  liba- 
tions made,  and  a  peean  sung,  they  turned  to 
drinking.  Socrates,  it  was  observed,  was  one 
of  the  few  who  could  drink  inmioderately  with- 
out intoxication,  which  was  considered  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  feats  of  philosophy.  The 
Haoedonian  banquets  did  not  pass  off  so  pleas- 
antly. On  one  occasion  Philip  of  Macedon 
was  assassinated  during  a  banquet ;  at  a  later 
period  Alexander  the  Great  stained  his  banquet 
ball  with  the  blood  of  his  friend  Clitus.    Ban- 

2u6tinff-rooms  were  common  in  the  houses  of 
tie  rich  Romans  during  the  luxurious  days  of 
the  empire.  Lucullus^s  banquet-room  was  called 
the  Apollo,  in  which  he  gave  magnificent  en- 
tertainments to  Cicero  and  Pompey,  and  his 
other  illustrious  guests.  Plutarch,  usually  so 
Bober,  speaks  with  great  succulence  of  ttieae 
entertainments.  The  emperor  Claudius  had  a 
banqueting-room  of  rare  splendor  named  Mer- 
cary.  But  Nero^s  banqueting  house,  called  Do* 
mus  Aureus,  eclipsed  all  others  in  tJie  pomp  of 
ita  arrange nieuta.  Duriiig  tlie  repast  flowers 
ajid  porf Times  were  showered  dowQ  on  the 
gaeatfl  from  tlic  ceilings,  which,  by  their  circu- 


lar motions  imitated  the  revolution  of  the  heav- 
ens, representing  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  which  changed  at  every  service.  With 
the  barbarian  Scandinavians,  Celts,  and  Brit- 
ons, banquets  were,  according  to  their  respeo* 
tive  annidists,  used  for  murderous  and  treach- 
erous purposes.  Over  the  banquet  halls  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  gallantry  of  the  love-sick  cava- 
lier, the  lovely  presence  of  his  inamorata,  and 
the  sweet  sayings  of  the  troubadours,  spread  a 
delightful  halo  of  sentiment  and  romance.  The 
reader  of  Wdter  Scott's  poems  and  novels  will 
remember  his  splendid  descriptions  of  the 
banquet  halls  of  the  feudal  castles. — To  this 
day  banquet  halls  exist  all  over  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  the  castles  of  some  of  the  British, 
German,  and  Hungarian  nobles.  Every  royal 
palace  in  Europe  has  its  banquet  halL — In  free- 
mason lodges,  banquets  play  an  important  part. 
In  France  political  banquets  came  into  vogue 
since  July  16, 1790,  when  the  first  of  the  kmd 
was  given  at  the  park  of  the  Chdteau  de  la  Mu- 
ette,  on  which  occasion  deputations  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  from  all  parts  of  France,  attended  in 
great  numbers.  When  the  Girondins  were  about 
to  be  marched  off  to  the  guillotine,  they  held  a 
banquet,  during  which  they  discussed  with  their 
wonted  loftiness  of  spirit  the  complicated  inter- 
ests of  humanity.  During  the  revolution  of 
1880,  banauets  became  perfect  nuisances  by 
their  inordinate  multiplicity.  In  1847,  fiery 
speeches  in  favor  of  reform  were  made  at  the 
opposition  banquet  of  the  Ch&teau  Bonge.  At 
the  cabinet  banquet  of  Lisieux,  Guizot  made 
speeches  of  equal  eloquence  l^^inst  reform. 
But  the  agitation  kept  on  increasing,  until  the 
memorable  banquet  with  Odilon-Barrot  as 
toast-master  sounded  the  tocsin  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848.  The  banquet  du  Chalet,  in  the 
Champs  Elys^  acquired  celebrity  uirough 
Ledru-RoUin's  bnlliant  discourse  on  that  occa- 
sion.— ^In  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
freedom  of  holding  public  meetings  and  the 
habits  of  the  peo^e  render  such  political  ban- 
quets unnecessary.  Still  there  are  the  diplo- 
matic dinners  of  the  president,  the  ministers, 
and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives 
or  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  are  solemn 
and  important  affairs.  The  corporation  of  the 
city  of  London  often  give  sumptuous  banquets 
at  the  Guildhall  to  distinguished  persons.  In 
1856  they  gave  such  an  entertainment  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  which  derived  interest  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  empress  Eugenie.  The  opening  of 
new  and  important  railways  is  often  celebrated 
by  banquets ;  an  imposing  railway  banquet  was 
held  at  Montreal,  in  186ft,  on  occasion  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway. 

BANQUETTE.  I.  In  fortification,  an  ele- 
vation of  earth  behind  a  parapet,  on  which  a 
line  of  troops  may  stand  in  order  to  fire  over 
the  parapet  upon  the  advancing  enemy.  The 
height  of  tiie  parapet  above  the  banquette,  is 
usuiJly  alout  4  feet  G  Inches.  It  U  about  3  foet 
broad  when  double — that  isi,  when  ooiiatructod 
for  a  double  line  of  troops — and  1|  foot  for  a 
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single  line.  n.  The  plaoe  on  the  uppermost 
compartment  in  the  French  diligence,  in  front, 
where  the  condnctor  sits,  and  which  is  also 
accessible  to  passengers,  especially  smoking 
passengers,  who  love  the  fresh  air,  or  who  wish 
to  ride  cheaply. 

BANQUO,  a  character  immortalized  by 
Shakeffl>eare,  in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  He 
was  a  Scottish  thane  and  warrior  of  the  11th 
century,  celebrated  in  British  history  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  through 
his  grandson  Walter,  first  lord  high  steward  of 
Bootiand.  He  was  assassinated  by  Macbeth  in 
1066,  after  having  Joined  him  in  his  conspiracy 
against  King  Donald  YII. ;  but  Shakespeare,  in- 
stead of  making  him  Macbeth's  accomplice, 
represents  him  simply  as  his  victim,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  delicately  conveys  through  the 
agency  of  Hecate  and  her  weird  sisterhood,  many 
well-timed  compliments  to  Banquo  and  his  royal 
progeniture,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
pleasant  impression  upon  the  mind  of  James  I., 
a  scion  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  nnder  whose 
reign  Shakespeare^s  Macbeth  was  performed. 

BANSHEE,  or  Bbnshbb,  an  invisible  being, 
supposed  to  announce,  by  mournful  presence 
and  voice,  the  approaching  death  of  some  mem- 
ber of  certun  ancient  houses  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  It  was  said  that,  on  the  decease  of 
a  hero,  the  harps  of  his  bards  voluntarily  emit- 
ted mournful  sounds.  This  is  very  probable, 
says  Walker  in  his  ^^  Irish  Bards,^'  for  tiie  bards, 
while  sorrowing  for  their  patron,  usually  sus- 
pended to  trees  their  neglected  harps,  from 
whose  loosened  strings  the  passing  gales  might 
burst  soft  plaintive  tones. — Much  use  has  been 
made,  in  Irish  poetry  and  fiction,  of  this  super- 
stition. Moore  commences  one  of  his  Irish 
melodies  (in  which  he  laments  the  death  of 
Nelson,  Fox,  and  other  eminent  men,  within  a 
short  space  of  each  other)  with  the  line,  "  How 
oft  has  the  Benshee  cried.'*  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  *^  Waverley,"  has  made  impressive  use  of  the 
Bodach  Glas,  or  gray  spectre,  whose  appear- 
ance was  a  warning  of  doom  to  Yich  Ian  Vohr 
on  the  eve  of  battle.  Banim,  in  his  ^^  Tales  by 
the  O'Hara  Family,"  has  a  tragic  story  called 
^  The  Fetch,"  founded  on  this  same  supersti- 
tion. Oharlotte  Bronte  touches  on  it,  at  the 
dose  of  '^  Villette,"  when  the  death-^iek  her* 
aids  the  doom  of  the  absent  voyager. 

BANTAM,  formerly  a  noted  independent 
state,  forming  the  western  end  of  the  island 
of  Java,  now  a  Dutdi  province;  area,  3,081 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  470,881.  Residency  or 
chief  town,  lat.  ^^  V  89"  S.,  long.  106'>  12'  41" 
K  The  chief  productions  are  coffee,  rice,  sugan 
indigo,  tea,  cinnamon,  and  bay  salt.  All  of 
these,  except  rice  and  salt,  are  exotics,  and 
produced  by  forced  labor.  Pepper,  which  first 
attracted  European  adventurers,  and  made  this 
country  one  of  the  most  noted  commercial 
points  during  the  l7th  century,  is  no  longer 
cultivated.  About  10,000  of  its  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  its  coasts.  The 
mass  of  the  population  of  Bantam  is  of  the 


Snnda  nation,  and  speak  its  peculiar  language ; 
but  on  the  coast  this  people  is  mixed  up  with 
Malays,  Javanese,  and  others  who  speak  Malaj. 
It  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  under 
Henrique  Lem^  in  1611.  The  Dutch,  under 
the  2  brothers  Houtman,  first  visited  this  state, 
and  the  isknd,  in  1596 ;  and  one  of  the  broth- 
ers was  captured  and  held  prisoner  for  some 
lime  by  the  sultan  of  Bantam.  The  Engiish 
made  tifieir  first  appearance  there  in  1603,  and 
were  engaged  in  almost  constant  hostilities 
with  their  European  rivals,  about  privileges 
which  neither  ought  to  possess;  but  the  Dutdi 
having  established  their  capital  here,  and  tibe 
English  and  Portuguese  being  far  distant  from 
their  continental  centres  of  operationa,  and 
operating  desultorily  as  mere  adventurers  in 
Java,  were  driven  out  by  the  Dut<^.  The 
latter  from  time  to  time  increased  their  influ- 
ence in  Bantam,  and  in  1848  the  last  of  its 
r^ahs  was  banished  to  Suraboya,  at  the  furtho 
end  of  Java,  and  the  country  taken  possession 
of  as  a  province.  There  are  41  small  idands 
and  islets^  chiefly  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  which 
belong  to  the  government  of  this  provinceu  Its 
divinons  are  Pandeglang,  Tcheeringin,  Lebak, 
and  Bantam,  which  are  administered  by  as- 
sistant residents.  The  province  is  adminirtered 
by  a  resident,  2  assistant  commissionen^  a  na- 
tive regent^  a  patih  or  lord,  a  native  chief- 
justice,  2  high  priests,  and  a  native  chieftain  of 
Pulo  Panjang  and  otiier  islands  belonging  to 
the  province. — ^The  capital  of  the  former  £ng- 
dom,  and  present  province  of  Bantana,  is  df 
the  same  name.  It  was  once  a  great  rendez- 
vous for  European  shipping,  and  the  great  mart 
for  pepper  and  other  spices.  Its  trade  is  now 
inconsiderable.  The  river  Bantam  surrounds 
and  divides  the  town.  The  buildings  erected 
before  its  decline  are  now  in  ruins. 

BANTRT  BAT,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Ireland,  county  of  Oork,  is  21  miles  long  and  6 
broad.  Near  the  entrance  on  the  north  shore 
is  a  well-sheltered  harbor,  deep  enough  for  the 
laigest  ships.  It  is  called  Bear  haven.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  divided  by  Bear  island.  There 
are  2  other  anchorages  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
opposite  the  town.  In  Bantry  bay,  in  1689, 
the  French  fleet,  which  brought  James  II.  to 
Irdand,  triumphed  in  an  engagement  with  an 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Herbert.  It  was 
also  the  place  determined  on  as  a  rendezvous 
for  the  naval  forces,  with  whidi  the  Frendi 
dengned  to  invade  England  in  1796.  The 
scenery  surrounding^  the  bay  is  strikingly  pic- 
turesque. About  17  miles  due  west  fi^m  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  is  the  cataract  of  Hungary 
hill,  where,  in  a  series  of  cascades,  are  poured 
down  the  waters  of  8  elevated  lakes. 

BANX«>RING,  the  Sumatran  name  of  an 
animal  discovered  by  Sir  Stamford  RafiSes,  in- 
termediate in  its  nature  and  habits  between  the 
shrew  and  the  squirrel. 

BANTA,  Felso  (the  upper  mines),  a  town  in 
Hungary,  4  miles  £.  of  Nagy  Banya,  with  a 
population  of  4,636.    It  has  gold,  silver,  ooppov 
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lead,  and  iron  mrnes,  forgesi  fonnderieB,  and 
potteries,  and  a  mining  tribiuuJ. 

BANYAK  FULO  ^alay,  many  Mes),  a 
group  of  one  conaiderable  island,  20  miles  long, 
and  30  islets,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Bumatra,  area  80 
sq.  m. ;  population,  2,500.  The  inhabitants  are 
a  peculiar  race,  called  Maruwi,  the  same  as 
those  inhabiting  Simalo,  and  the  neighboring 
Babi  group.  Thej  speak  a  language  bearing 
no  resemblance  to  any  spoken  in  Sumatra,  or 
any  other  known.  They  have  been  seldom 
visited  by  Europeans,  and  but  little  is  recorded 
of  them ;  their  soil  is  poor,  and  they  subsist 
chiefiy  by  fishing,  and  the  export  of  bu£Qaloes 
And  cocoanuts. 

BANYAN,  a  Hindoo  merchant,  broker,  or 
banker,  ha^ng  dealings  with  foreigners.  The 
term  is  by  several  authorities  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  lanij  or  I>amk^  signifying  a  trader  or 
dealer,  and  applied  to  the  whole  shopkeeping 
fraternity  of  Hindostan.  Others  again,  tracing 
it  to  the  same  orign,  apply  the  word  to  that 
particular  class  of  Hindoo  traders  who,  depart- 
ing from  the  ancient  custom  of  their  people, 
push  their  commercial  operations  into  strange 
oountries.  These  give  the  name  hanyan  to 
those  Hindoos  whom  Marco  Polo  found  among 
the  foreign  merchants  at  the  fair  of  Tabriz  and 
the  port  of  Aden ;  to  those  traders  from  India 
who,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  found  on  the 
Eastern  coast  of  AMoa ;  to  those  banyans,  so 
called,  who  at  different  periods  have  formed 
oonsiderable  and  influential  mercantile  commu- 
nities in  the  principal  trading  towns  of  Arabia 
and  Persia;  and  to  those  enterprising  mer- 
chants who,  in  later  times,  have  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade,  by  caravans  from  Bombay, 
Surat,  and  Cambay,  with  the  interior  of  Asia, 
even  venturing  so  far  as  the  frontier  of  Russia 
and  China.  It  is  said  that  the  Portuguese  were 
driven  from  Muscat  by  the  treachery  of  a  ban- 
yan, who  instigated  the  uprising  in  resentment 
for  an  affront  offered  to  his  family.  Again,  by 
A  number  of  writers  the  banyans  are  described 
as  a  distinct  caste,  *^  believing  in  the  metemp- 
^chosis,  and  abstaining  from  the  use  of  flesh- 
meat^  or  of  any  food  that  has  once  had  life ; " 
whereas,  they  do  not  at  this  day  constitute  a 
separate  caste,  nor  are  they  so  considered  in 
any  Hindoo  code,  or  by  the  Braminical  priest- 
hood. Several  travellers  (among  whom  are 
Tavemier  and  Ludolph)  use  the  term  banyan 
as  synonymous  with  Vauhya,  the  name  of  the 
entire  great  caste  of  merchants  and  agricultur- 
ists ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  oriental  authority. 
Tavemier  and  Ludolph,  supposing  them  to  be  a 
oaste  of  vegetarians,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  do- 
fine  the  word  banyan  as  *^one  innocent  and 
without  malice  ;^^  and  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  in 
defining  banyan-days,  in  seamen^s  language,  as 
days  in  a  week  in  which  sailors  have  no  flesh- 
meat  served  out  to  them,  says:  *^The  use 
of  the  term  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
banyans  in  Ada,  who,  bdieving  in  a  metemp- 
syohosis,  will  eat  no  flesh,  nor  even  kill  nox- 
ious animals."  In  this  the  lexicographer  has 
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adopted  a  prevailing  error  of  shipmasters  and 
sidlors  in  the  East  India  trade,  who,  when  the 
intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  natives  was 
almost  wholly  restricted  to  a  particular  class 
of  merchants  and  brokers,  naturally  ascribed  to 
the  banyans,  as  a  caste  or  sect,  those  religious 
and  social  customs  to  which  they  hold  in 
common  with  all  worshippers  of  Brama  and 
Vishnu,  the  creator  and  tiie  preserver.  The 
same  explanation  suffices  for  the  various  errors 
of  travellers.  In  Bengal,  the  banyan  derives 
his  titie  from  baniya,  Hindostanee,  a  banker, 
and  daims,  accordingly,  the  superior  status  of  a 
financier,  oc4)italist,  and  speculator  or  broker 
in  foreign  commerce ;  he  manages  the  money- 
matters  of  the  European  merchant^  and  serves 
him  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter.  In  fact,  the 
same  man  is  styled  in  Madras,  a  dobash,  cor- 
rupted from  dm  1>ashi,  *'2  languages,"  and 
signifying  any  one  who  can  speak  2  languages. 
Thus,  the  banyan  proper  will  explun  to  you 
that  the  banyans  are  not  a  caste,  but  a  mixed 
craft;  and,  with  the  Hlndoo^s  partiality  for 
common  origins,  will  assure  you  that  they  are 
sprung  from  a  father  of  the  medical  and  a 
mother  of  the  commercial  class,  not  caste. 
This  notion  takes  practical  form  in  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  banyans  are  practising  physi- 
cians. Some  banyans  ostentatiously  usurp  the 
titie  of  dew<mf  wMch  implies  an  imposing  order 
of  delegated  power;  under  the  emperors  of 
Hindostan,  and  even  within  rery  late  years,  at 
Lucknow  and  Delhi,  the  dewan's  was  a  oonfl- 
dential  office,  filled  only  by  persons  in  high 
favor,  who  enjoyed  peculiar  access  to  the  mon- 
arch. The  banyans  are  invariably  Hindoos^ 
possessing,  almost  without  exception,  large 
estates,  and  extensive  credit  and  influence. 
So  generally  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  but  a 
few  years  since  every  description  of  government 
contracts  was  under  the  control  of  20  or  80  ban- 
yans. If  a  government  Job  was  to  be  under- 
takea  by  any  one  not  in  tiie  company's  service, 
the  banyans  became  his  securities,  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  percentage,  and  appointing  their 
friends  and  dependents  to  such  auties  as  might 
control  the  principal,  and  guard  themselves 
against  loss.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ^^  com- 
pany's servant,"  civil  or  military,  was  desirous 
of  deriving  benefit  from  some  contract  in  the 
di^osal  of  which  he  had  a  vote,  and  which, 
consequently,  he  could  not  obtdn  in  his  own 
name — ^then  the  banyan  became  the  principal, 
and  his  foreign  friend  either  receivea  a  share, 
or  derived  advantage  from  loans,  which  an- 
swered lus  purpose  equally  well.  Frequentiy 
the  same  person  was  banyan  to  several  Euro- 
pean houses,  whose  affairs,  thus  become  unre- 
servedly known  to  him,  were  discussed  with 
more  or  less  vivacity  at  those  meetings,  which 
the  banyans  of  Oalcutta  formerly  held  when 
the  active  business  of  the  day  was  over.  The 
English  and  American  branch  houses  in  the  8 
presidencies,  and  especially  at  Calcutta,  are  estab- 
lished by  junior  partners  or  confidential  clerks, 
deputed  for  the  purpose  by  their  principals  in 
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London,  or  Boston,  as  the  case  maj  be.  These 
gentlemen  are  assisted,  in  duties  so  novel  to 
them,  by  banyans,  who.  like  the  compradors  in 
China,  supply  the  meronandise  and  control  the 
fiinds — buying  cargoes,  and  cashing  acceptances. 
Katnrally  shrewd,  and  apt  to  learn,  sharpened 
by  various  practice  among  traders  from  every 
coast,  they  soon  become  familiar  with  the 
strangest  commercial  usages,  and  expert  in  the 
tricks  of  trade ;  only  the  wily  Greek  and  the 
astute  Parsee,  are  competent  to  cope  with  them 
in  regulating  exchanges  and  managing  prices, 
putting  the  market  up  and  down  as  if  for  pas- 
time. Nowhere  are  they  so  comfortably  in 
their  element  as  amid  the  kaleidoscopic  con- 
course of  heated  speculators,  drawn  together  by 
the  monthly  opium  sale.  When  a  banyan  is 
retained  by  an  £nglish  or  Americ^m  house, 
which  relies  upon  him  for  cash  advances,  he 
seats  his  own  employees  at  the  desks,  and 
manages  the  details  of  the  office  by  his  confi- 
dential sircara,  or  native  clerks.  Indeed,  he  to 
a  certain  degree  rules  the  office,  entering  it 
with  but  slight  ceremony,  making  rather  care- 
less Sfdaam,  and  never  doffing  his  slippers.  He 
goes  attended  invariably  by  tircars  and  hurha- 
ru$ — ^that  is,  clerks  and  messengers ;  he  seldom 
condescends  to  visit  the  bazaars,  but  sends  a 
broker ;  and  he  transacts  his  business  generally 
by  means  of  messengers,  and  ehits^  or  notes. 
In  fact,  the  banyan  is  aware  of  his  importance, 
and  makes  the  most  of  it  England  has  ac- 
knowledged her  indebtedness  to  this  class  fbr 
her  extended  trade  in  the  fabrics  of  Dacca,  in 
the  sugar  of  the  western  and  northern  dis- 
tricts, in  indigo  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
several  other  branches  of  commerce  which,  but 
for  him,  must  have  dwindled.  The  banyan 
often  reaps  large  profits  from  the  futile  specu- 
lations of  his  employer.  In  Calcutta  the  prin- 
cipal banyans  to  American  houses  are  the 
Baboos  Ealidas  and  Rininda  Dutt.  Ashootaa 
Dey^  who  died  in  1865,  had  transacted  an  ex- 
tensive business  directly  with  Boston  houses 
for  many  years ;  his  ready  capital  was  said  to 
amount  to  80  lacs  of  rupees  (|1,600,000).  His 
business  has  fallen  to  his  nephew.  Ashootas 
Dey  was  the  only  native  merchant  who  re- 
ceived important  orders  direct  from  the  United 
States ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ram  Gopol 
Ghose  on  English  account — wise  and  honora- 
ble men,  and  not  to  be  included  in  the  same 
category  with  those  unscrupul6us  money-lend- 
ers of  the  presidencies,  to  wnose  arts  the  fodish 
young  civilian  so  easily  succumbs. 

BANYULI8  DE8  ASPRES,  a  commune  in 
the  department  Pyr6n6es-Orientales,  fVance, 
with  472  inhabitants,  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
brave  defence  of  1798,  when  its  inhabitants, 
attacked  by  7,000  Spaniards,  compeUed  them  to 
surrender. 

BANYULIS-SUR-MER,  a  commune,  pop. 
1,857,  in  the  department  of  Pyr6n6e»-Orientales, 
France,  with  a  fishing  port  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Four  ancient  towers,  one  of  which  indi- 
cates the  dividing  line  between  the  territories 


of  France  and  6p^  stand  near  t]ie  town.  Tla 
wines  of  Grenaohe  and  Bancio  are  produced  ia 
the  district. 

B ANTIJMAS  (Javanese,  golden  water),  bgo. 
tral  province  or  residency  of  the  island  of  JaTi, 
bounded  N.  by  Tegal  and  Pakalongan,  £.1^ 
Bagelen,  8.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  W.  by  ^m  Pn- 
yangan  regency,  area  1,906  sq.  m. ;  population  la 
1845,  according  to  Van  Camb^  405,654^  rf 
which  286  are  Europeans,  2,226  Chinese,  U 
Arabs  and  other  Asiatics;  diief  town,  orrai- 
dency,  in  lat.  7**  88'  45"  8.,  long.  lOr  W^". 
The  chief  culture  is  rice,  but  o<^ee,  tea,  sagv, 
indigo,  cinnamon,  and  other  exotica,  are  prodiued 
by  eorvie  labor,  as  enforced  by  the  Dutch  in  otbsr 
parts  of  Java.  Nusa  Eambangan  or  FlostiEg 
island,  the  largest  on  the  southern  coasts  Jtvi 
forms  part  of  this  province.  The  divisioiis  «f 
the  mainland  of  the  province  are  Poorwaksro, 
Poorbolingo,  Ban^jar,  Negara,  and  Tdnkfcdiap, 
which  are  administered  by  assistant  readeota. 
The  province  is  administered  by  a  readent,  as- 
sisted by  a  raden  or  native  prince ;  a  comiofi- 
sioner  of  cultures,  a  native  chief-juatiGiary,  ib^ 
jahta;  a  high-priest,  A^M^/SjMiii^Atffcr/  aadc^ 
tain  of  the  Ohinese.  Mount  T^al,  which  fonas 
part  of  its  north  boundary,  is  11,250  feet  hi^ 

BANTUWANGIE  (Javanese,  fragrant  witer), 
a  district  forming  the  eastern  end  of  the  i^sad 
of  Java.  Residency,  or  Dutch  seat  of  gorcra- 
ment  of  district,  lat  8*"  12'  40"  &,  long.  114'  ^ 
E.  Population  in  1849,  according  to  offidd 
Naam  re^ster,  29,775;  of  which  86  are  Euro* 
peans,  196  Ohinese,  1,858  Arabs,  Bnghis,  aoi 
other  natives  of  the  archipelago,  and  27.^ 
natives.  It  is  much  lees  populous  and  leas  pros- 
perous  than  any  other  portion  of  Java;  sift 
this  is  not  owing  to  any  inferiority  of  soil,  er 
other  local  disadvantage,  but  chiefly  on  accost 
of  the  frequent  ravages  of  the  coontry  by  & 
bold  and  energetic  inhabitants  of  the  I^g^bo^ 
ing  little  island  of  Bali,  from  which  it  is^seps- 
rated  by  a  strut,  only  one  mile  and  a  half  broai 
In  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  and  ^ 
eral  productions^  there  is  nothing  to  di^tngoi^ 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  The  Dutch  ^ 
ministration  is  confided  to  an  assistant-residet 
who  is  also  commissioner  of  the  affidrs  of  M 
and  Lombock;  an  asdstant  oommissionar.  i 
native  regent,  or  TStmungQung ;  a  chief  ns£h; 
justiciary,  hoofd  jdkta;  a  high-prie^  2i^ 
panghulu;  a  captain  of  the  Bughis  and  Ma^ 
rese,  and  captain  of  the  Ghineee. 

BANZ  is  the  name  of  perhaps  the  finest  sft 
richest  abbey  of  the  Benedictines  known  inbf* 
tory,  situated  in  upper  Pranconia  (BaTazislL  h 
the  midst  of  a  charming  landscape.  The  mocb 
of  this  abbey  were  celebrated  for  their  so^^ 
fie  attainments,  their  humane  spirit,  tii^elr  vr^ 
lugs,  their  collections  in  natunl  history,  oi 
their  library.  Founded  in  the  lltii  ee&tsr, 
during  the  peasants'  war  and  the  80  years'  wic; 
it  was  twice  destroyed,  and  each  time  reslos^i 
with  fresh  magnificence.  The  chnrch  azid  hs^ 
ings  are  so  splendid  and  the  territory  befes^s^ 
to  the  abbey  so  fertile,  that  after  tira  oceaTssi 
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was  abolished  in  1802,  it  beoame  the  enminer 
residence  of  several  Bavarian  princes.  The  last 
abbot,  Gkdlos  Dennerlein,  an  enthnsiastio  stu- 
dent of  natural  history,  was  transferred  to  the 
mnseam  of  Bamberg,  where  he  exhibited  the 
yalaable  collections  made  by  him  until  within 
a  recent  period. 

B ANZ ARD AH,  a  strongly  fortified  mountain 
fastness  in  the  Persian  province  Irak-Ajeraee. 
To  this  pass,  the  last  of  uie  Sassanides  fled  after 
the  battles  of  Cadesia  and  Nehavend  in  641, 
which  put  an  end  to  that  dynasty,  and  made 
Persia  tne  conquest  of  Arabia. 

BAOBAB,  a  tropical  tree  of  enormous  size 
found  in  Africa,  and  especially  in  Senegal, 
though  the  expedition  of  Mohammed  Ali  dis- 
covered it  on  Uie  banks  of  the  White  Nile, 
and  Livingstone  found  it  flourishing  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  southern  tropic  The  baobab 
was  first  discovered  in  1748,  by  the  renown- 
ed traveller,  Adanson,  in  his  voyage  to  Sen- 
egal, and  it  has  been  raised  in  England  from 
seeds.  The  botanical  name  given  to  ti^is  tree  is 
Adatuonia  difitata,  the  first  appellation  in 
honor  of  its  discoverer,  and  the  second  descrip- 
tive of  its  five-parted  leaf.  It  belongs  in  the 
natural  order  htmbacem.  Its  appearance  is  pe- 
cidiar.  It  has  an  immense  trunk,  measuring 
&om  15  to  60  feet  in  height,  and  from  70 
to  75  feet  in  circumference,  and  from  its  enor- 
mous size  giving  one  the  idea  of  a  mass 
of  granite.  Its  lower  branches  grow  hori- 
zontally to  the  length  of  60  feet  frequently, 
and  hanff  to  the  very  ground,  thus  concealing 
the  trunk,  and  looking  like  a  mound  of  verdure, 
or  a  green  hillock.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
abundant,  and  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  are 
divided  into  five  radiating  lanceolate  leaflets, 
and  used  by  the  natives  as  an  anti-sudorific ;  the 
flower  is  hu'ge,  white,  with  stamens  gathered  in  a 
tube  below,  but  spreading  like  an  umbrella  above, 
surmounted  by  a  long,  slender,  and  recurved  style, 
terminated  by  a  rayed  stisma,  petals  reflexed 
and  calyx  deciduous ;  its  Sruit  is  a  soft  pulpy 
but  dry  substance,  about  the  size  of  a  quart 
bottle,  enclosed  in  a  long  dull  green  woody 
pod;  the  pulp  between  t£e  see£  tastes  like 
cream  of  tartar,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  to 
give  a  flavor  to  their  porridge,  and  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  antifebrile,  llie  baobab  is  also 
called  monkey  bread,  sour  gourd,  and  lalo  plant. 
The  Datives  make  a  strong  cord  from  the  fibres 
contained  in  its  pounded  bcu'k.  To  this  end  they 
often  wholly  strip  the  trunk  of  its  bark,  which 
in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  tree  would  cause 
its  death,  but  such  is  the  wonderful  vitality  of 
the  baobab  that  it  has  no  other  ^ect  upon  it 
than  to  make  it  throw  out  a  new  bark.  Ko 
external  injury,  not  even  fire,  can  destrov  it 
from  without,  nor  can  it  be  ii^ured  from  within, 
as  it  is  auite  common  to  find  it  hollow.  Even 
cutting  ciovni  does  not  exterminate  it^  for  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  length  while  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  its  roots,  which  reach  40  or  50  yards 
from  tne  trunk,  retain  their  vitality.  liviug- 
stone  judged  that  one  of  the  baobab  trees  whi& 


he  examined,  was  at  least  1,400  years  old. 
It  is  subject  to  a  very  remarkable  disease,  a 
softening  of  its  woody  structure,  until  it  falls 
by  its  own  weight  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  natives 
use  the  trunk  hollowed  out  as  a  place  of  depo- 
sit for  executed  criminals  whom  the  law  denies 
the  rights  of  burial.  In  this  position  the  bodies 
soon  wither  and  dry  up,  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  mummies. 

BAOUR-LORMIAN,  Pikreb  Mabib  FEANgois 
Louis,  a  French  poet  bom  in  Toulouse,  March 
24, 1770,  died  in  Pans,  in  1856.  He  gained  the 
favor  of  Napoleon  I.  by  an  imitation  of  Mac- 
pherson's  fragments,  wrote  some  unsuccessful 
tragedies,  and  miscellaneous  poems,  became,  in 
1816,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and 
undertook  a  translation  of  Tasso^s  ^^  Jerusalem 
Delivered/'  which  has  been  forgotten. 

BAPHOMET,  or  Baffomet,  a  symbol  of  the 
knight-templars,  said  by  their  enemies  to  have 
been  a  bust  of  the  devil,  who  was  worshipped 
by  them  with  mysterious  rites.  Others  esteemed 
it  a  bust  of  Mohammed,  and  thought  that  the 
order  had  apostatized  from  Ohristianity  and 
adopted  Islamism.  Still  others  believed  it  to 
be  tne  Gnostic  divinity.  Mete  or  Wisdom.  Some 
of  these  curious  symbols  were  found  in  1818  in 
the  imperial  museum  of  Vienna.  They  are  of 
stone,  and  represent  a  female  figure  witli  2 
heads  or  faces,  and  on  which  are  inscribed  a 
serpent,  a  truncated  cross,  or  Egyptian  key  of 
life  and  death,  the  sun  and  moon,  a  chess-board, 
a  candlestick  with  7  branches,  and  numerous 
Arabic  inscriptions. — ^The  wonl  baphomet  is 
also  used  to  denote  a  baptism  by  fire,  or  Gnostic 
baptism. 

BAPTISM  (Gr.  PatrrKrfui,  from  /Scwrrifa),  to 
baptize,  from  ficnrm^  to  wash,  or  dip),  the  appli- 
cation of  water  to  a  person  as  a  sacrament  or  re- 
ligious ceremony,  usually  performed  by  immer- 
sion or  sprinkling.  Altiiough  lustrations  were 
prevalent  as  religious  rites  among  the  Indians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans.  and  particular- 
ly among  the  Essenian  sect  of  tne  Jews,  yet  the 
existence  c^  baptism  as  a  ceremonial  for  the  ad- 
mission of  proselytes,  or  as  giving  validity  to  such 
admission,  has  not  been  historically  traced  ear- 
lier than,  the  Christian  era.  What  had  been 
among  the  Jews,  probably,  only  a  purifying  cere- 
mony, was  made  by  John  and  Christ  a  rite  of  in- 
itiation into  the  Christian  church.  Though  bap- 
tism, as  the  symbol  of  an  inward  change,  was 
conferred  at  mrst  only  upon  converts  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  according  to  the  prevailing  modern 
opinion  of  Biblical  critics,  yet  at  an  early  period 
the  practice  was  introduced  of  baptizing  infants, 
the  church  requiring  security,  through  certain 
sponsors,  that  the  children  should  be  brought  up 
to  lead  a  godly  and  Christian  life.  The  form  of 
baptism  at  first  was,  according  to  most  histori- 
ans, by  immersion ;  but  as  Christianity  advanced 
into  colder  climates,  the  more  convenient  mode 
of  sprinkling  was  introduced.  The  significance 
of  baptism  in  the  Protestant  diurch,  excepting, 
perhaps,  a  branch  of  the  Anglican  church,  is 
as  A  symbol  of  the  new  birth,  an  outward  toga 
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of  spiritual  grace.  One  of  the  parties  of  the 
Angliosn  chnroh  entertains  views  of  baptismal 
reffeneration  similar  in  many  respects  to  those 
held  by  the  Roman  Oatholio  ohnroh. — ^Ao- 
oording  to  Soman  Oatholio  writers  baptism 
b  a  saorament  whioh  has  the  effect  to  re- 
more  in  the  individual  the  penal  consequences 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  to  restore  him  to  a  state  of 
sapematnnd  grace,  and  to  give  him  a  right  to 
tiie  beatific  vision  of  God,  remitting  all  actual 
sins  committed  hj  the  individnal.  It  also  im- 
prints an  indelible  character,  which  is  both  an 
ornament  to  the  soul  and  a  capacity  for  receiv- 
ing the  other  sacraments.  The  effect  of  the 
sacrament  is  produced  ex  opere  cperato;  i,  e, 
hy  an  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost  infallibly  aoeompa- 
nying  tiie  performance  of  the  external  rite. 
Bishopsy  priests,  and  deacons  are  the  ordinary 
ministers  of  baptism,  and  all  others  are  forbid- 
den to  baptize,  except  in  case  of  necessity, 
^ptism  is,  however,  valid  when  dnly  adminis- 
tered by  any  person,  and  anyone  may  lawfully 
biq>ti«e  in  case  of  necessity.  On  the  part  of  chil- 
dren and  others,  who  have  never  attained  the  use 
of  reason,  no  dispositions  are  required.  In  order 
to  receive  the  sacrament  validly,  a  person  who 
has  the  use  of  reason  must  know  what  he  is 
doing,  and  intend  to  receive  baptism.  In  order 
to  receive  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  he  must 
have  faitib,  and,  if  he  has  committed  mortal 
sins,  repentance ;  otherwise  the  grace  of  the 
sacrament  remains  suspended  until  he  acquires 
the  proper  dispositions. — ^Beside  sacramental 
baptism,  called  oaptiamum  Jluminis^  there  are 
two  substitutes  which  can  supply  its  place,  called, 
in  a  wide  and  improper  sense,  baptismum  scm- 
ffuini$  and  haptwnumjlaminii.  The  former  of 
these  is  martyrdom,  the  second  is  the  desire  of 
baptism,  aocompamed  by  faith  and  perfect  con- 
trition or  the  love  of  God.  These  only  supply 
the  place  of  baptism  when  it  cannot  be  had,  and 
confer  sanctifying  grace,  but  not  an  indelible 
character.  Solemn  baptism  is  accompanied 
with  the  application  of  chrism  and  holy  oil,  and 
several  other  ceremonies  of  great  antiquity, 
which  are  intended  to  symboluse  the  graces  of 
baptism.  By  every  mortal  sin  the  sanctifying 
grace  of  baptism  and  the  titie  to  eternal  beati- 
tude are  lost,  but  not  the  indelible  character  or 
the  capacity  and  right  to  receive  the  graces 
belonging  to  the  state  of  a  member  of  tiie 
church  and  a  child  of  God,  on  condition  of  re- 
moving the  obstacle  of  sin  by  penance. 

BAPTISTS  Jean  Baptistb  Mokoteb,  a 
i'rench  painter  of  fruit  and  flowers,  was  bom 
at  Lisle,  in  1685,  and  died  in  1691>.  He  was 
employed  upon  the  decorations  of  the  palaces  of 
Yersailles  and  Marlv,  and  afterward  praetised 
his  art  in  England,  for  many  yean,  with  great 
success,  in  ornamenting  halls,  stiuroasea,  and 
the  interior  of  houses. 

BAPTISTERY.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
chnroh  the  rite  of  baptism  was  performed  like 
toat  upon  the  eunuch  by  Philip,  wherever 
there  was  water  convenient.  But  when,  after 
the  time  of  Oonstantine,  the  Ohristiana  began 
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to  erect  churoihee  amd  cathedndB,  mMIytt. 
tention  was  given  to  securing  a  oonyemeiit  pke 
for  baptism  near  the  church.   In  addidooto 
this,  only  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  hftd  the  i^ 
to  baptize.    Baptisn.  moreover,  was  aUs- 
tered  but  twice  or  thrice  in  a  vear;  atEaste 
and  at  Pentecost,  at  first,  and  afterwird  a 
Ohristmas.    This  made  tlie  nomW  (^  baptim 
for  a  diocese  large,  and  the  labor  of  the  bisbop 
on  those  days  protracted  SDd  axduoos.  !be 
result  was  that  buildings  were  erected  near  the 
*'  church  of  baptism,"  provided  with  the  otS' 
veniences  for  pfenning  tiie  rite.  Timxm 
called  baptisteries.    They  were  generaUjcirca- 
lar,  and  in  some  instances  verj  expeDavei 
structure  and  ornament    The  ornaments  wen 
usually  symbolic,  such  as  a  dove  over  the  M 
a  stat6e  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  but,  I 
lustrative  of  a  passage  in  the  Psalms.  Two  of 
the  most  famous,  those  of  Rome  and  Eoresoe, 
were  octagonal,  that  at  Pisa  areolar.  Thetr 
chitecture  approaching  the  circolar  base  vs 
thus   ftmdamentallj  afferent  from  that  d 
churches  which  recognized  the  aqnareas&ai 
type.    In  later  times,  when  priests  were  aDofeii 
to  baptize,  in  the  6th  century,  baptisteries  est- 
side  of  churches  gave  place  to  fonts  witbii 
The  canopv  which  covers  the  font  in  sons 
English  and  American  churches  is  so  laife^ 
to  admit  persons  under  its  roof.  It  is  tbs 
sometimes  dengnated  a  baptistery.  SometiBK 
temporary  baptisteries  were  erected  wbtttoai 
person  of  note  was  to  be  baptized,  after  d^ecs^ 
tom  of  permanent  baptisteries  was  disoontiaiKd 
Thus,  Edwin,  king  of  NorthumbeilaDd,  n 
baptized  in  such  a  temporary  stmctoretiD 
627).     The  reservoirs  for  baptism  in  mofe 
Baptut  churches,  sometimes  within,  and  sm 
times  without  the  church,  are  fiiBqaffltlj  d^ 
baptisteries.    Technically,  this  is  not  iocoma 
as  the  baptistery  means  only  a  large  tas  or 
receptacle  for  baptismal  purposes. 

BAPTISTS,  a  denomination  of  em^ 
Ohristians,  which  dififbrs  from  others  in  oeit^ 
principles  connected  with  baptism  as  theiii^ 
tory  ordinance  of  Christianity.  Thisdifes^ 
is  commonly  understood  as  limited  to  tb 
proper  age  and  mode  ot  its  administra^n.^ 
hence  Baptists  have  been  defined  as  "tb» 
who  believe  in  adult  baptism  by  umners® 
But  this  definition  ia  inaccurate  and  ic^ 
plete.  Inaccurate,  for  in  the  riew  of  the  B^ 
tists  age  is  nothing,  but  spiritual  qualiffi^ 
is  every  thing;  hence  they  bapti«aDT? 
repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  whether  in  ci 
hood,  youth,  or  manhood,  and,  very  frff^^ 
ly,  whole  housdiolds  at  once,  as  did  the  ^ 
ties.  The  definition  is  incomplete,  ftrns? 
who  are  not  Baptists,  believe  tiiat  the  in^ 
sion  of  adults  was  the  primitive  baptism  a  » 
New  Testament.  The  fiwst  is  generally  jcs^ 
ted  in  works  of  scient^c  authority,  ^^^ 
ical  and  archaeological.  BM>tists,then,p{^; 
defined,  are  those  who  hold  that  thebiptss^- 
Christian  believers  is  of  universal  obfe«| 
and  practise  aooordiiigitr-    And  they  hold  Q^ 
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beottoae  they  Boknowledge  no  master  but  Ofarist ; 
no  role  of  faith  but  his  word;  no  baptism  but 
that  which  is  preceded  and  hallowed  bjr  per- 
sonal piety ;  no  church  bat  that  which  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  pervaded,  governed,  and  ani- 
mated by  his  spirit.  Whatever  divernties  of 
opinion  and  usage  are  found  among  them,  these 
are  their  common  and  characteristic  principles; 
by  these  they  are  known  and  distinguished  in 
every  country,  and  in  every  age.  On  like 
grounds,  also,  the  Baptists  reject  (though  with 
far  less  concern)  the  substitution  of  sprinkling 
for  the  entire  immersion  of  the  body,  which, 
they  maintain,  was  orig^ally  practised  in  the 
administration  of  baptism,  and  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  sick)  universally  observed  through- 
out Ohristendom  for  1,800  years.  For  the  uni- 
versal obligation  of  immersion  as  identical  with 
baptism  itself,  and  essential  to  its  specific  snir- 
itual  purposes,  they  urge  the  admitted  significa- 
tion of  tne  word  j3airrtfa>,  the  necessity  of  ad- 
hering to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  words  in  the 
interpretation  of  laws,  the  places  where  the  rite 
was  originally  performed,  the  phraseology  em- 
ployed in  describing  it,  the  undeniable  example 
of  Ohrist  himself,  and  the  metaphorical  allusions 
of  the  sacred  writers  when  explaining  the  spir- 
itual import  of  the  rite ;  all  which,  they  say, 
confirm  the  meaning  to  be  immersion,  and 
necessarily  exclude  every  other.  They  main- 
tain that  no  valid  objections  have  ever  been 
brought  against  the  combined  force  of  this  evi- 
dence, and  that,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  concerned,  they  have  the  concurrence 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Beformers  of  the  16  th 
century,  who  were  withheld  from  restoring  im- 
mersion among  Protestants  generally,  not  by  crit« 
leal  reasons,  but  by  their  views  of  church  au- 
thority and  expediency.  The  Mennonites,  or 
Dutch  Baptbts,  restored  immersion ;  but  a  part 
of  them,  though  still  r^ecting  infant  baptism, 
have  since  adopted  pouring,  bv  confounding  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  with  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit — the  cause  with  the  effect ;  hence, 
those  who  retain  immersion  are  now  called 
Tunkers,  u  e.  dippers.  It  is,  however,  well 
known  that  all  the  Greek  and  oriental  churches 
(with  a  population  of  100,000,000),  though 
adopting  the  baptism  of  children,  retain  immer- 
sion to  this  day,  as  essential  to  the  validity  of 
the  rite,  and,  as  Bunsen  remarks,  ^  deny  that 
there  is  any  efScaoy  in  the  western  form  of 
baptism.'*  The  Baptists  (with  the  small  excep* 
tion  mentioned  above)  regard  it  as  one  part  of 
their  mission  to  uphold,  and,  as  £Ar  as  possible, 
to  restore  throughout  Ohristendom,  the  original 
institution  of  Ohnst  in  its  entire  form  and  spir- 
it.— On  the  subject  of  church  conmiunion  the 
Baptists  generally  agree  with  other  denomina^ 
tions  that  it  is  not  proper  before  bf^tism.  As 
they  find  no  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  New 
Testament,  they  do  not  feel  authorized  to  invite 
those  who  are  not,  in  their  view,  duly  baptized, 
to  unite  with  them  at  the  Lord's  table,  how- 
ever highly  they  esteem  them.  They  profess 
in  this  limitation  of  church  communion  that 


Uiey  do  not  judge  the  consciences  of  oth^^s^  but 
seek  to  preserve  their  own.  Open  communion, 
so  eloquently  advocated  by  Robert  Hall  in  Eng- 
land, the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  regarai 
as  an  anomaly.  Tet,  while  holding  these  views^ 
they  claim  to  feel  a  cordial  sympathy  with 
other  evangelical  denominations,  and  rejoice  to 
cooperate  with  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
work  of  Christ — ^As  it  regards  cnurch  govern- 
ment, the  Baptists  believe  in  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  whole  believing  church  under  Ohrist,  its 
head,  and  in  the  duty  of  making  this  unity  "^^ 
ible  by  subiection  to  him  in  all  things  (John  xvii. 
21).  Local  churches,  like  those  of  Jerusalem 
and  Antioch,  composed  of  converted  members, 
duly  baptized,  embodied  under  the  law  of 
Ohrist  by  free  mutual  agreement,  and  maintain* 
ing  the  truth  in  love,  they  hold  to  be,  according 
to  the  New  Testament,  the  appointed  means,  in 
the  first  place,  for  manifesting  this  unity.  The 
government  of  these  churches  is  congregationaL 
£ach  body  being  immediately  dependent  on 
Christ,  is,  therefore,  independent  of  all  others, 
and  is  complete  in  itself  for  the  management  of 
its  internal  affairs,  such  as  the  choice  of  officers, 
declaration  of  faith,  reception,  dismission,  or 
discipline  of  members.  Each  church  is  a  tribu- 
nal, where  Christ  himself  presides,  ratifying  in 
heaven  whatever  is  done  according  to  his  will 
on  earth  (Matt  xviii.  17-20).  Baptists  recog- 
nize no  higher  ecdeaiastical  tribunal  on  earu 
as  constituted  by  Ohrist  This  principle  of  in- 
dependence is,  however,  quite  distinct)  in  their 
view,  from  selfish  isolation.  It  is  balanced  by 
another  principle  equaUy  dear  to  them — ^that  of 
intercommunion,  or  the  communion  of  church- 
es. This  intercommunion  is  the  highest  form 
of  visible  unity,  and  is  never  to  be  interrupted 
without  necessity.  On  this  principle  their 
churches  associate^  invite  councils  for  advice, 
and  organize  societies  for  mutual  cooperation  in 
any  benevolent,  educational,  or  missionary  en- 
terprise. But  all  such  associations  among  Bap- 
tists disclaim  the  slightest  jurisdiction  over  tiie 
churches,  and  any  attempt  to  usurp  ecdedastical 
power  would  be  indignantiy  repelled. — ^Baptists 
make  no  distinction  but  that  of  office  between 
clergymen  and  laymen.  Ab  each  church  is  a  lit- 
tie  spiritual  republic,  so  every  member  is  entitied 
to  a  vote,  and  is  trained  to  all  the  duties  of  an 
active  citizen.  The  voice  of  the  minority  gov- 
enOf  but  thev  seek,  by  fraternal  discussion  and 
prayer,  mingled  with  love  and  forbearance,  to 
secure  perfect  unanimity,  according  to  the  will 
of  God.  They  recognize  no  higher  church  offi- 
cers than  pastors  and  deaoona.  Elders,  as  evan- 
gelists and  missionaries,  are  also  ordained,  after 
due  trial,  and  sent  out  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Councils  are  usually  called  by  the  churches,  to 
advise  and  assist  in  the  ordination  of  ministers, 
the  formation  of  diurches,  and  the  settiement 
of  serious  difficulties.  Such  councils  are  some- 
times called  presbyteries,  but  they  must  not  be 
confounded  with  tiie  bodies  that  bear  that  name 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  they  have  neither 
judicial  nor  appellate  powers.    Whatever  be 
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their  differenoes  in  other  things,  Baptists  all 
•ffree  in  maintaining  the  congregational  form 
of  chnroh  government.  With  Oongregational- 
istS)  80  called,  they  differ  only  in  re^utT  to  bap- 
tism and  in  being  more  strictly  congregational. 
— ^In  Great  Britain  the  Baptists,  next  to  the 
Oongreoationalists,  form  the  most  numerous 
body  of  Protestant  dissenters.  In  J^ondon  they 
have  140  churches.  In  England  the  body  is 
divided  by  their  views  of  the  design  of  Ohrist's 
redemption  into  General  and  Particuhu-  Bap- 
tists, tne  former  taking  Arminian,  and  the  lat- 
ter Oalvinistio,  ground.  The  New  Connection 
of  General  Baptists  seceded  from  the  Old,  to 
exclude  Unitarianism,  which  was  creeping  in. 
They  are  strict  o(»nmunionists.  They  have  a 
theological  school  at  Leicester,  a  succesisful  mis- 
sion at  Orissa,  in  India,  and,  though  a  small, 
are  a  zealous  and  flourishing  body. — ^The  Par- 
ticular Baptists,  however,  are  altogether  the 
most  numerous  and  InfiuentiaL  They  have 
3,000  churches,  near  200,000  members,  and  a 

nulation  of  about  1,000,000  souls.  They  have 
leological  colleges — at  London,  Bristol,  Hor- 
ton,  Haverford  West,  Pontypool,  and  Edinburgh. 
Their  1,600  ministers  are  mostly  well  educated. 
Dr.  Chalmers  pronounced  them,  *^  for  their  num- 
ber, the  most  intellectual  body  in  England.'* 
Their  periodical  organs  are  the  *'  Freeman,"  a 
large  weekly  sheet,  and  8  monthlies,  the  ^^  Bap- 
tist Magazine,"  ^^  Baptist  Reporter,"  and  the 
*^  Eclectic  Review."  This  body  holds  different 
views  on  the  question  of  communion ;  the 
prevalent  views  are  those  of  Robert  Hall.  In 
all  other  respects  they  are  united.  Within  half 
a  century  they  have  advanced  rapidly  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  They  support  the  impor- 
tant mission  to  India,  begun  by  Carey  in  1798, 
and  which  has  done  so  much  by  its  preaching, 
and  still  more  by  its  literary  labors,  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  East.  They  also  support 
a  Baptist  home  mission,  and  missions  in  Ire- 
land, France,  Africa,  Honduras,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  Jamaica  mission  is  now  self-sup- 
porting, but  the  home  society  has  established 
and  sustains  at  Calabar,  in  Jamaica,  a  theolog- 
ical institution  for  native  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry, which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
promises  much  for  Africa  also.  Baptist  princi- 
ples are  spreading  rapidly  in  all  the  widely  ex- 
tended colonies  of  Great  Britain,  particularly 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  8t  Helena,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Canadas. 
They  are  taking  deep  root  in  the  army  and 
navy,  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  peer- 
age. On  the  continent  of  Europe,  within  25 
years,  near  10,000  converts  have  becoi  bap- 
tized, and  70  churches  planted  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark, 
beside  SO  churches  in  Sweden,  with  1,500  mem- 
bers, baptized  within  the  last  2  years.  Many 
of  these  converts  have  suffered  severe  fines  and 
imprisonments;  some  have  been  denied  the  lib- 
erty of  marriage;  others  have  had  their  chil- 
dren torn  from  their  arms  to  be  baptized  in  the 
state  dhuroh ;  others,  still,  have  been  oondemn* 


ed  to  perpetual  banishment  Bat  in  theftoe 
of  all  this  intolerance  they  have  advanoei 
They  have  manifested  the  roirit  of  the  prinu- 
tive  martyrs.  Hundreds,  oriven  from  thor 
homes,  emigrate  to  America,  and  here  spmd 
their  principles  among  their  countrymen  in  tbe 
western  states.  The  number  now  here  is  aboot 
2,600,  with  88  churches  and  85  ministers.  Be- 
cent  information  from  France  and  Switzarisod 
announces  the  gradual  abandonment  of  in&Et 
baptism  by  the  free  evangelical  chmndies,  sii4 
also  by  some  in  the  Protestant  national  churd. 
—In  the  United  States  the  Baptist,  with  one  ex. 
oeption,  is  now  the  largest  denomination  of  evn* 
gelical  Christians.  They  are  spread  throi^ 
every  state  and  territory.  They  form  oh 
body,  differing  in  nothing  but  in  tiieir  pogtisa 
in  regard  to  slavery.  Owing  to  this  diff&vnce. 
in  1845  the  southern  Bapli^  by  mntoal  con- 
sent, formed  separate  organizations  for  tb@r 
benevolent  enterprises,  and,  by  avoiding  bick- 
erings, both  sections  have  reaped  the  advaa- 
tages  oi  a  division  of  labor.  By  the  **  Baptist 
Almanac"  for  1858  it  appears  that  in  1856  they 
had  11,089  churches,  6,6i8ministeis^9421ieflD- 
tiates,  and  897,718  church  members,  of  whoa 
61,971  were  added  by  baptism  during  the  yes. 
Including  those  of  the  British  provinoes  and  the 
West  Indies,  the  total  membership  was  96ii- 
580.  Beside  these  there  are  9  minor  sects  whsk 
agree  with  the  Baptists  in  practiiun^  the  immer- 
sion of  believers  only,  but  differ  more  or  ks 
in  other  points.  If  these  be  added,  with  the 
usual  increase  for  the  last  2  years,  the  totil 
rises  to  more  than  1,500,000.  The  total  pop^ 
lation  attached  to  Baptist  views  is  estimated  s 
from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000.  BytheUiuisd 
States  census  of  1850  it  appears  tfast  they  tbca 
had  8,791  church  edifices,  valued  at  $1Q,9SV 
882,  and  containing  nearly  one-fonrdi  of  ^ 
church  accommodations  in  the  United  States. 
Since  then  these  have  been  greatlj  mnhip&d 
and  improved.— The  ministry  of  the  Baptisa^ 
says  Dr.  Baird,  "  comprehends  a  body  of  mm, 
who,  in  point  of  talents,  leanung,  aod  eloqucfiee 
as  well  as  devoted  piety,  have  no  snperion  b. 
the  country.'*  The  Baptists  have  never  made 
classical  scholarship  a  prerequisite  to  the  miE- 
istry  of  the  Gospel,  lest  they  ahoold  se^n  to  be 
wiser  than  God ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sappoK 
they  have  ever  despised  education  or  knawiedcie, 
except  when  substituted  for  holier  ^fta.  ii 
early  as  1764,  when  numbering,  in  all  Ahmml 
only  60  diuitihes  and  about  5,000  membes 
they  founded  their  first  college  in  Rhode  Isi^i 
Long  before,  they  had  fostered  Harvard,  mc 
helped  Franklin  to  lay  the  foundataons  c^  tk 
univer^ty  of  Pennsylvania.  They  now  hs«e 
88  colleges  and  nnivorsities  of  their  ovn,  «^ 
100  academies  and  female  seminaries  of  a  hi|?> 
grade,  and  11  theological  sdhoola.  Tbey  }^ 
publication  societies  at  PhiladelphkL,  Gharlesoa, 
and  Nashville,  beside  many  flourishing  pmiss 
publishing  houses  in  our  large  citaes.  1^ 
maintain  42  periodical  tffgana,  2  of  wfav^  SR 
quarterly  reviews.    If  we  add  Hiosa  of  ^ 
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^itish  proviaoBa,  the  total  is  18  theological 
schools,  85  colleges,  and  48  periodical  organs  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  NortJi  America. 
The  Baptists  of  the  United  States  also  support 
the  American  and  foreign  Bible  societj,  the 
American  Baptist  missionary  xmion,  the  free 
mission  society,  the  southern  Baptist  board  of 
foreign  and  domestic  missions,  the  Baptist  home 
mission  society,  and,  in  part,  the  Bible  union. 
Their  missions  are  planted  in  Canada,  Oregon, 
California,  New  Mexico,  Hayti:  in  France, 
GermaDy,  Denmark.  Sweden,  Norway;  in 
western  and  central  Africa;  in  southern  India, 
Assam,  Buimah,  Siam,  and  China.  The  num- 
ber of  conversions  from  their  colportages  and 
missions  last  year  exceeded  4,000.  Tot^  num- 
ber in  the  mission  churches,  over  25,000.  The 
income  of  all  the  above  societies  in  1857  was 
$800,000.— In  doctrine  the  Baptists  of  this 
country  are  Calvinistio,  but  with  much  free- 
dom and  moderation.  The  Kew  Hampshire 
declaration  of  faith  in  1838  is  the  most  popular. 
They  relish  highly  the  works  of  John  Sunyan 
and  Andrew  Fuller,  though  some  prefer  the 
peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Gill.  Their  ministers 
preach  the  gospel  freely,  with  a  warm  applica- 
tion to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  No  de- 
nomination is  more  characterized  by  experi- 
mental piety.  The  evidence  of  its  possession  is 
always  required  of  candidates  for  baptism. — 
Beside  the  general  body  of  Baptists  there  are, 
in  the  United  States,  9  smaller  bodies,  distin- 
guished by  peculiarities  indicated  by  their  re- 
sistive names.  The  Seventh-Day  Baptists 
differ  only  in  the  observanceof  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath ;  the  Free-will  and  the  Anti-mission  Bap- 
tists are  seceders  from  the  general  fellowship  on 
account  of  Arminian  and  Antinomian  tenden- 
cies, though  the  former  are  zealous  Christians 
and  the  latter  are  gradually  adopting  different 
views  and  returning  to  the  genercd  body.  The 
General  (or  six  principle)  Baptists,  the  Tunkers, 
and  Mennonites,  are  of  foreign  origin,  and  cling 
to  their  ancient  usages.  The  Christian  connec- 
tion, the  Campbellites  (or  Disciples),  and  the 
Winebrennarians  (or  church  of  God),  are  new 
oiganizations,  drawn  from  various  sources, 
though  agreeing  with  the  Baptists  generally  as 
to  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism.  For  the 
peculiarities  of  each  see  the  respective  articles. 
— ^The  B^tists,  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
above  exposition  of  their  principles,  claim  their 
origin  from  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles. They  further  claim  that  aU  tibe  Christian 
churehes  of  the  first  two  centuries  after  Christ 
were  founded  and  built  up  on  the  principles 
they  profess ;  in  proof  of  which  they  anpeal  to 
the  high  critical  authorities  in  church  history, 
Hosheim,  Neander,  Hagenbach,  Jacobi,  and 
Bonsen.  The^  further  daim  to  be  able  to 
trace  their  history  in  a  succession  of  pure 
churohes  (cathart)  essentially  Baptist,  though 
nnder  various  names,  from  the  8d  century  down 
to  the  reformation.  These  churches,  from  the 
6th  century  onward,  were  the  subjects  of  ^ys 
tematio  persecution  fh>m  the  state  churches, 


both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Cyril  of  Al- 
exandria and  Innocent  I.  of  Rome,  according  to 
the  historian  Socrates,  began  this  persecution 
by  depriving  them  of  their  houses  of  worship, 
and  driving  them  into  secret  places,  under  the 
laws  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  IL,  which 
forbid  re-baptism  (so  called)  under  penalty  of 
death.  Yet  their  principles  reappear  among 
the  Coldees  of  the  West  and  the  Paulians  of 
the  East;  the  Yallesii  and  l^e  Paterinea,  the 
Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  and  emerge  on  all 
sides  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation.  In 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  reported  by 
Whiston,  *'  the  Baptists  are  the  only  body  of 
Christians  that  has  not  symbolized  witii  the 
church  of  Rome.'^ — Of  the  German  Baptists  of 
that  era  (with  few  exceptions)  much  might  be 
said  to  vindicate  them  from  the  charges  brou^t 
against  them  by  their  enemies,  and  to  give  de- 
served honor  to  their  eminent  men,  their  pious 
confessors,  and  numerous  martyrs.  Two  folio 
volumes  of  materials  for  their  history  were  col- 
lected by  T.  J.  von  Braoht  in  1660.  But  Mr. 
Bancroft  has  summed  up  the  matter  in  a  few 
pregnant  words:  "With  greater  consistency 
than  Luther  they  applied  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation  to  the  social  positions  of  life,  and 
threatened  an  end  to  priestcraft  and  kingcraft, 

?>iritual  domination,  titles,  and  vas^dage. 
hey  were  trodden  under  foot  with  foul  re- 
proaches and  most  arrogant  scorn,  and  their 
history  is  written  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
the  German  peasantry ;  but  their  principles, 
secure  in  their  immortality,  escaped  with  Boger 
Williams  to  Providence,  and  his  colony  is  wit- 
ness that  naturally  the  paths  of  the  Baptists  are 
paths  of  freedom,  pleasantness,  and  peace."  See 
ANABAFTisT.—In  England,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  YIII.  to  William  III.,  a  fUll  century  and 
a  half^  the  Baptists  struggled  to  gain  their  foot- 
ing, and  to  secure,  not  only  toleration  for  them- 
selves, but  for  all,  on  the  broad  basis  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  jBVom  1611  (as  appears  from 
the  documents  recentiy  republished  by  the 
Hanserd  Enollys  society)  tiiey  issued  appeal 
after  appeal,  addressed  to  the  king,  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  people,  in  behalf  of  this  ^'  soul 
liberty,"  written  with  a  breadth  of  view  and 
force  of  argument  hardly  since  exceeded.  Mr. 
Locke  has  truly  said :  "  The  Baptists  were  from 
the  beginning  the  friends  of  liberty  ;  just  and 
true  liberty ;  equal  and  impartial  liberty."  Yet, 
until  the  Quakers  arose,  in  1660,  the  Baptists 
stood  alone  in  its  defence,  amid  universal  op- 
position. In  the  time  of  Cromwell  they  firat 
gained  a  £ur  hearing,  and,  under  the  lead  of 
Milton  and  Vane,  would  have  changed  the 
whole  system  of  the  church  and  the  state,  but 
for  the  treason  of  Monk.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
IL  the  prisons  were  filled  with  their  confessors 
and  martyrs,  yet  their  principles  gradually 
gained  ground  in  the  public  mind  and  hastened 
the  revolution  of  1688.  ^^  The  share  which  the 
Biq>tists  took,"  says  Dr.  Williams,  "  in  shoring 
up  tiie  fiJlen  liberties  of  England,  and  in  infus- 
ing new  vigor  and  liberality  into  the  cbnstita* 
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tioQ  of  tiiAl  ooantry,  if  not  genenllj  known. 
Tet  to  thiB  bodj  English  liberty  owes  a  debt  it 
can  never  acknowledge.  Among  the  Baptists 
Christian  freedom  fonnd  its  earliest,  its  stanch- 
est,  its  most  consistent,  and  its  mostdidntwest- 
ed  champions."  Nor  less  powerful  has  be^i 
the  inflaenoe  of  the  Baptists  in  the  United 
States.  Introduced  into  Bhode  Island  with  Rog- 
er Williams  and  John  Olark  in  1638,  their  his- 
tory for  more  than  a  centory,  in  most  of  the 
colonies,  is  that  of  proscribed  and  banished 
men.  Yet,  persecuted  themselves,  it  is  their 
glory  never  to  have  persecuted  others  "  In  the 
code  of  laws  established  by  them  in  Bhode 
Island,"  says  Judge  Story,  *'  we  read,  for  the  first 
time  since  Christianity  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  CcBsars,  the  dedaration  that  conscience 
should  be  fbde,  and  men  should  not  be  punished 
for  worshipping.  God  in  the  way  thev  were 
persuaded  he  requires."  From  that  declara- 
tion Bhode  Island  has  never  departed,  and  in 
it  she  was  followed,  first  by  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  afterward  by  Virginia,  and 
flinee  by  all  the  United  States.  The  article  on 
religions  liberty  in  the  amendments  to  the 
American  constitution  was  introduced  into  it 
bv  the  united  efforts  of  the  Baptists,  in  1789. 
(See  Howell^s  Address  before  the  Am.  Bap.  His- 
torical Society^  1656.>— Hie  new  impulse  given 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty  by  the  revolutionary  war 
was  followed  by  the  rapid  spread  of  Baptist 
principles.  Their  great  prosperity  dates  from 
that  era.  In  1762  there  were  but  66  Bap^st 
Churches  in  America;  in  1792,  there  were 
1,000 ;  in  1812  there  were  2,438 ;  in  1832,  there 
were  5,822 ;  in  1852  they  exceeded  9,500 ;  at 
the  present  time  (1858),  without  including  any 
of  die  minor  Baptist  bodies,  they  amount  to 
12,000,  with  1,000,000  members,  and,  if  we  in- 
clude them,  1,500,000,  and  an  attached  popula- 
^on,  according  to  the  usual  estimate,  of  7,500,- 
000.  From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  the 
increase  of  the  Baptists  far  ou^uns  that  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  And  the  rates 
of  increase  have  been  greatest  in  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia,  where  they  were  most  pNersecnted, 
and  in  the  new  states,  where  their  zealous 
ministers  were  among  the  earliest  pioneers. 
(See  Curtis^s  "  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  for 
the  List  One  Hundred  Years,'^  Boston,  1856.) 

BAB.  I.  A  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Ben- 
gal presidenoy,in  the  district  of  Bahar  on  the  Gan- 
ges ;  pop.  28,000.  n.  A  river  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  which  rises  near  Buzancy, 
and  falls  into  the  Mouse  below  Donohery.  It 
is  in  connection  with  the  Ardennes  canal,  m. 
A  town  in  Bussia;  government  of  Podolia, 
circle  of  Moheelev ;  pop.  7,800.  It  was  so  call- 
ed after  the  birth-place  of  its  foundress,  Bona 
Sforza,  the  wife  of  King  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland. 
It  is  famous  as  the  place  where  a  confederation  of 
me  Polish  people  was  held  with  a  view  to  com- 
bating the  Russian  influence  and  the  adherents 
of  Bu^a  in  Poland,  Feb.  29, 1768.  TheBussians 
took  Bar  by  storm,  on  the  following  May  28,  to- 
gether with  1,400  men  and  20  pieces  of  cannon. 


BAR.  I.  Inlaw,  origfaiaSydeaignatedanllk 
by  which  a  ^Mkoe  wasendosedfortheoseof  ocKifl- 
sel  in  courts,  hence  the  term  bfiiriAer.  InEo^ 
land  a  distinction  is  made  between  conmel,  sonie 
being  admitted  within  the  bar  as  1^'  or 
queens'  counsel,  sergeants,  and  others  of  speed 
diatinction,  while  the  residue  of  tiieprofesan 
are  without  the  bar,  there  being,  hoveT6r,gi 
another  railing  separadng  them  from  tibe  eoo- 
mon  people.  In  this  country  no  sndidistiQetin 
exists  between  oounseL  The  term  is  luedbat 
and  in  England  to  express  the  legal  pnrfesaok 
n.  In  music,  a  line  drawn  vertically  vm 
the  8ta£^  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  mm 
into  equal  measures  of  time.  The  term  is  ray 
often  improperly  applied  to  measuresthemselTci 
The  quantify  of  time  induded  between  S  bin 
varies  as  the  time  is  triple  or  commoD,  ^k- 
mer  being  equivalent  to  8  crotchets  and  Pla- 
ter to  4.  The  thick  bar  at  the  end  of  a]HM 
of  music  is  called  the  double  bar.  Banvm 
first  used  sbooi  the  middle  of  the  17th  ceDterj. 
ni.  In  hydrography,  a  bank  of  sand  or  ot]» 
matter  which  forms  itself  at  the  mouth  cfi 
river  or  a  harbor,  whereby  the  entrance  if 
large  vessels  becomes  dangerous  or  imposbleL 

B  AB-LE-DUO,  or  B  as-6U]i^bsai5,  ^e  diirf 
town  of  the  department  of  Heose,  France,  cb 
the  Omain,  and  the  oanal  now  coDstractinfft^' 
tween  the  ^ame  and  the  Bhine,  128  miksl 
of  Paris.  It  was  anciently  fortified  vith » 
strong  castle,  the  ndns  of  which  are  yet  to  lie 
seen,  and  had  some  hist<»ical  importance,  bei^ 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bar  andthelal^ 
place  of  Francis,  dnke  of  Goiae,  sorBaBied  b 
Balqfir^  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  and  Geo.  &e^ 
mans.  It  contains  some  old  public  IfiMsf- 
in  one  of  the  churches  is  the  celebrated  DOfr 
mnent  of  Ben6  de  Chalons,  priooe  of  Owa^ 
by  Bichier,  pupil  of  Michd  Angela  Bsra 
now  a  manufactoring  and  trading  town,  bi^ 
establishments  for  spinning  cotton,  fabnesj^ 
cotton  stufb,  handkerohiefe,  horierr^ha^^ 
jewelry,  with  tanneries,  Ac.  Its  preserw 
fruits,  and  above  all,  its  dcn^tum  de  rem 
are  highly  esteemed,  as  wdl  as  its  spai^ 
wine.  The  Omain  being  navigable  fron  ffi 
town,  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  forwarav 
timber,  wine,  and  other  artides  for  the  siw! 
of  Paris;  pop.  12,gS0. 

BAR-SUR-AUBE,  a  town  of  France,  ^: 
ment  of  Aube,  116  miles  S.  £.  of  Paris.  1|B 
very  ancient,  and  was,  in  1814,  the  9xxm  e  J 
bloody  battles,  after  which  it  was  nearlr  ^ 
stroyed.  It  has  now  a  trade  of  some  im^ 
tanoe  in  breadstufBs,  wine,  wood,  hemp,  ^ 
wool;  pop.  4,169. 

BAR-SUB-SEmS,  a  town  of  IVance^d^ 
ment  of  Aube,  on  the  S^e,  105  iniles&  1^^ 
Paris.  It  was  a  birge  place  in  the  n"^®^ 
but  it  was  several  times  ruined  during  tbe  tf 
gundianwara  In  1814,  when  Earopeantf^ 
invaded  France,  a  bloody  battle  ▼"»/*? 
nnder  its  walls.  It  now  trades  in  breaW 
wines,  brandies,  wool,  and  hemp ;  pop- 
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miles  in  breadtli  ftt>m  E.  to  W.,  and  400  from 
K.  to  S.,  lying  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Toboldc,  and  including  a  part  of  Tomsk. 
The  Altai  mottntains  enclose  it  on  the  south, 
and  the  Irti^  and  Oby  riyers  on  the  K,  W.,  and 
£.  It  abounds  in  swamps  and  salt  lakes,  the 
waters  of  which  become  poisonous  during  the 
summer.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Tartar  origin, 
and  chiefly  shepherds  or  fishermen.  The  steppe 
contains  7  market  towns  and  24  Tillages. 

BABABALLI,  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Gaeta, 
who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century.  Although  a  mere  rhymester,  his  vanity 
was  so  great  that  he  imagined  himself  the  rival, 
if  not  the  superior,  of  Petrarch,  and  was  con- 
stantly repeadng  his  senseless  verses,  written 
in  the  vilest  Italian.  To  cure  him  of  this  in- 
fatuation Pope  Leo  X.  invited  him  to  recite  his 
poems  in  public.  After  which  the  ceremony  of 
a  mock  coronation  took  place,  and  the  poet  was 
led  in  triumphal  procession  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant,  which  finally  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
amid  the  jeers  of  the  bystanders.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  seems  never  to  have  recovered  from 
this  disoomflture. 

BARABRA,  or  Bbbabbba,  the  name  by 
which,  in  Egypt,  the  iuhabitants  of  a  small  geo- 
graf^cal  district  in  upper  Nubia  are  designated. 
They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Berbers. 
Their  name,  although  similar,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  the  same  derivation.  The  Berbers 
received  their  name  f^om  the  Arabians,  while 
the  Barabra  appear  to  have  had  theirs  from  the 
Egyptians.  If,  however,  the  word  Berber  is 
the  plural  of  Ber  or  Bar,  a  desert,  then  perhaps 
the  Barabra  mav  bave  received  their  title  for 
the  same  general  reason  as  the  Berbers,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  a  desert.  Their  geographical 
location  is  in  a  desert  tract  lying  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  about  8  or  4  miles  back  from 
the  river,  and  south  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Atbara  with  the  Nile.  This  tract  is  a  desert, 
relatively  considered  to  the  fertile  strip  that  lies 
between  the  wretched  huts  and  the  river.  Verjr 
appropriately,  then,  may  they  be  called  inhabi- 
tants of  the  desert,  which  they  appear  to  have 
settled  upon  from  sheer  preference  of  aridity 
and  barrenness.  Their  territory  consists  of  4 
small  villages,  the  one-story  houses  of  which 
are  built  of  sun-baked  mud,  in  the  form  of  a 
hoUow  square,  and  divided  into  sudi  apartments 
and  endowed  with  such  simple  funiiture  as 
meet  the  wants  of  such  a  stage  of  civilization 
as  theirs.  One  window  usually  lights  the 
hovels  called  rooms,  and  the  only  article  of  fur- 
niture whidi  adorns  them  is  a  bedstead  or  sofa, 
made  of  reeds  and  ox-hide^  or  a  floor  mat  for 
sleeping,  of  the  same  matenabi.  They  use  freely 
an  intoxicating  drink  called  baiua.  The  women 
make itfh>m highly  leairenedehoura^  a  kind  of 
bread.  They  trade  with  Egypt  in  cattle,  which 
they  pasture  in  the  mountains  beyond  the 
Atbara,  near  the  Red  sea.  They,  therefore,  fre- 
quently visit  i^ypt,  though  their  own  villages, 
lying  so  near  the  Nile,  are  the  principal  marts 
of  trade  lor  the  whole  Sennaar  country.   Their 


morals  are  spoken  of  quite  depreciatingly  by 
travellers.  They  are  physically  strong  and 
handsome.    They  are  dependent  on  Eg^pt. 

BARAOOA,  a  seaport  of  the  island  of  Ouba, 
with  an  extensive  export  trade.  In  the  vicinity 
is  a  remarkable  table  mountain  called  the  Anvu 
of  Baracoa ;  pop.  2,000. 

BARADA,  tne  country  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch,  is  one  extensive  water-shed,  stretching 
from  N.  to  S.  nearly  parallel  to  the  western 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  an  average 
distance  from  it  of  about  60  miles,  through  an 
extent  of  five  times  that  distance.  This  is  the 
great  chain  of  Lebanon,  or  more  specifically  the 
two  parallel  ranses  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Liba- 
nus.  About  midway  of  this  mountain  chain 
the  two  ranges  approach  each  other  and  unite 
in  the  highest  peak  of  the  entire  stretch,  Mt. 
Hermon.  From  this,  the  culmination  of  the 
great  southern  spur  of  the  Taurus,  4  great  rivers 
take  their  rise,  which  fiow  to  what  have  been 
almost  from  the  beginnings  of  human  history 
4  great  and  important  kingdoms — the  Jordui, 
which  fiows  south  to  the  Dead  sea,  and  is  the 
river  of  Palestine— the  Orontes,  which  rushes 
northward  to  Antioch,  and  is  the  river  of  the 
Grecian  kingdoms  of  Antioch  and  Seleuoia— the 
Litany,  or  Leontee,  which  cuts  its  way  through 
the  rocky  barriers  of  the  Lebanon  range  to  the 
Mediterranean,  bisecting  the  kingdom  of  Phos- 
nicia— and  the  Barada,  which  tumbles  from  the 
high  table-lands  of  the  Anti-Idbanus  upon  the 
plains  ofMezzeh,  and  pursuing  a  south-easterly 
course  empties  first  into  the  sea  of  Damascus,  by 
that  ancient  city,  and  finally  into  the  Bahr  el 
Meri,  some  12  miles  to  the  east  of  Damascus^ 
and  is  the  river  of  Syria.  This  is  the  Abana  of 
andent  times,  in  which  Naaman  the  Syrian 
preferred  to  wash  for  his  leprosy,  when  the 
prophet  directed  him  to  wash  in  the  Jordan,  as 
is  evident  from  the  location,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  that  part  of  the  Anti-Libanus  from 
which  the  Barada  takes  its  rise  is  still  ccJled 
Abana,  or  Amana.  The  PJiarpar  was  probably 
the  river  now  known  as  the  Wady  el  Awadj, 
and  which  has  its  source  in  the  more  immediate 
highlands  of  Mt  Hermon,  passes  to  the  south  of 
Damascus,  and  makes  its  fork  with  the  Barada 
only  about  1  mile  from  its  mouth.  The  Bara- 
da is  minutely  described  both  by  Stanley,  of 
England,  and  Robinson,  of  this  country,  fW>m 
personal  observations.  It  rises  on  a  high  table- 
land of  the  Anti-Libanus,  is  a  deep,  broad, 
rushing  mountain  stream,  with  Hmpid  water, 
and  skirted  with  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  the 
source  of  fertility  to  Damascus,  in  the  numerous 
canals  which  have  been  taken  from  it  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  Strabo  describes  it  in  his 
day  as  exhausted  by  these  artificial  drafts  upon 
its  current  It  is  the  Bardines  or  Orysorrhoas 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Barada  winds  ^ 
through  the  sterile  peaks  of  the  Syrian  ranges 
discoverable  everywhere  ^'by  its  mass  of 
vegetation,  willow,  poplars,  hawthorn,  walnut, 
hanging  over  a  rushing  volume  of  crystal  water, 
the  more  striking  from  the  contrast  of  the  naked 
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desert  in  wMoh  it  is  found.''  There  Ib,  high 
up  this  stream,  a  mountain  gorge  or  pass,  oalled 
the  '^  cleft  of  the  Barada,"  crossed  oj  a  single 
arch  called  the  ''  Bridge  of  Sonk."  On  the 
right  hank  is  a  lofty  hill,  on  whose  sommit  are 
7  Syrian  oaks.  These  oaks,  according  to  a  tra- 
dition of  the  country,  had  •  very  singular  orijgin. 
The  2  sons  of  Adam,  Habid  and  Habil,  diyided 
the  world  between  them,  and  set  up  boundary 
stones  on  this  hill.  Habil  moved  the  stones. 
Habid  threw  them  at  him  and  killed  him« 
Kot  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  body,  he 
carried  it  on  his  back  for  500  years,  until 
seeing  one  bird  kill  another,  and  bury  it  in 
the  ground,  he  dug  a  grave  for  Habil,  and 
stuck  up  his  staff  to  mark  the  spot.  From 
this  staff  grew  the  7  oaks.  At  the  head  of  this 
pass  stood  anciently  the  city  of  Abila,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  ancient  Abilene.  This  pass  was  also 
the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in  the  Mumnlman 
conquest  of  Syria. 

BARAGUAY-D'HILLIERS,  Aohillb,  a  mar- 
shal of  France,  born  Sept.  6, 1795.  He  served  as 
2d  lieutenant  during  the  Russian  campaign,  be- 
came in  1818,  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
and  fought  valiantly  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  had  his  left  hand  carried  away  bv  a 
cannon  ball.  He  was  a  captain  on  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  though  not  yet  20  years  old.  Ad- 
hering to  the  restored  Bourbons,  he  entered  at 
once  the  royal  guards,  served  through  the  cam- 
paign of  1828  in  Spain,  was  afterward  attached 
to  the  army  which  conquered  Algiers  in  1880, 
and  then  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  His  ad- 
vancement was  comparatively  slow  daring  the 
restoration,  but  was  more  rapid  under  Louis 
Philippe.  He  was  first  called  to  the  governor- 
ship of  the  military  school  of  St.  Oyr,  where, 
in  1888,  he  suppressed  a  republican  conspiracy, 
in  consequence  of  which  2  young  men,  De  Trev- 
eneuo  and  Guinard,  who  were  to  play  quite  a 
conspicuous  part  in  subsequent  revolutions, 
were  expelled.  In  1886  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general,  sent  to  Algeria  6  years  later,  and  made 
governor  of  the  province  of  Oonstantine,  where, 
m  consequence  of  his  lost  arm,  he  was  oalled  by 
the  Arabs  Bou-dra  or  the  "  father  of  the  arm ;" 
and  in  1844,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general. Keturning  to  France  in  1847,  he 
was  appointed  general-inspector  of  infkntry.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was 
ordered  bv  the  provincial  government  to  Besan- 
9on,  to  take  the  coounand  of  the  6Ui  military 
district,  and  a  few  months  later  appointed  chief 
of  the  2d  division  of  the  army  near  the  Alps. 
Elected  to  the  constituent  assembly  by  the  de- 
partment of  Doubs,  he  resisted  the  attack 
directed,  on  May  16,  by  a  revolutionary  mob 
against  tiie  national  representatives ;  but  a  little 
later,  during  the  fatal  days  of  June,  he  declined 
to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  in  place  of 
Gen.  Negrier,  who  had  just  been  killed,  under 
the  pretext  that  he  had  enough  responsibility  as 
a  deputy.  He  was  ahready  connected  with  the 
Bo-called  conservative  party,  and  soon  became 
president  of  the  monaroiioal  club^  known  as  the 


Bhtnian  eUla  me  de  PoiUen,  exprenoga 
several  occasions  his  abhorrenoe  of  redrepiV 
licanism,  and  his  readiness  to  help  in  theom- 
throw  of  the  tottering  govemmeDU  ¥ith  sod 
feelings,  his  natural  course  was  to  joiutiie  Boot 
partists ;  which  he  did,  and  was  soon  set  to 
work.  On  the  recall  of  Oodinot,  oominindef 
of  the  French  army  in  Rome,  Baraguay  d'l- 
liers  was  his  successor,  being  besidd  appobtd 
as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  pope.  He  rt- 
turned  to  France  to  be  appointed,  Jan  9,  IdSl 
chief  of  the  army  of  Paris,  in  place  of  Cfaaogv. 
nier,  who  was  distrusted  ij  Louis  Napoleos. 
In  this  post  he  made  a  great  flourish  of  bb  ss- 
bounded  respect  for  discipline,  which  he  in- 
tended to  maintain  with  severity,  td  t 
the  end  of  six  months  he  resigned,  as  Uisgi 
member  of  the  legislative  as6emhly,h6yt0 
right  to  hold  another  office  for  a  longer  penod. 
When  the  eaup  d'etat  of  Dec  2  occoneiba 
immediately  proffered  his  services  to  Louis  Ki- 

S>leon,  and  his  eagerness  was  richly  rewardd 
e  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion,  en- 
tered the  senat^  of  which  he  became  T&t- 
president,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sw^ 
then  envoy  extraordinary  to  ConstaDtinci^. 
and  lastly,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mami 
France. — Louis,  a  French  general,  fiiither  o( 
the  preceding,  born  at  Paris,' Ang.  13,1.^ 
died  at  Berlin  in  1812.  A  lientenimt  m  tli« 
regiment  of  Alsace,  on  the  beginning  of  tk 
French  revolution,  he  was  appointed  brigafid- 
general  in  1793,  and  chosen  by  Gosdneisui 
head  of  his  staff.  His  fidelity  to  that  iiof>.>rta- 
nate  chief  brought  him  into  serionsd&Dger.iiB 
was  put  in  prison,  but  happily  escaped  ae(fr 
demnation,  and  was  liberated  after  the  p 
Thermidor.  He  served  under  Uapoleoii  dsB? 
his  first  2  campaigns  in  Italj,  where  he  &■ 
played  such  skill  and  bravery,  that  he  vasp^ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  division-general  In  11^ 
he  joined  the  army  at  the  camp  of  B(dp; 
and  occupied  various  military  posts  until  i!^«. 
when,  being  already  grand  officer  of  theliij?^ 
of  honor,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  i^ 
dragoons  in  the  army  which  invaded  Abou, 
and  distinguished  himself^  especially,  si  ^ 
ga^t,  Elohingen,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Bocr 
mia.  He  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1806,  as  goT^ 
of  Friuli,  then  of  Venice  in  1808;  and  t^- 
ward  participated  in  the  victory  of  Raab  its- 
gary),  won  by  Eugene  Beauharnais  oT«r  la 
Austrian  troops,  June  H  ^^'  ^pf 
following  2  years  he  served  with  no  leas  ds^" 
tion  in  Spain,  where  he  was  attached »» 
French  army  in  Catalonia.  On  July  S.}--^^ 
he  was  put  in  command  of  a  division  oi  ^ 
grand  army,  against  Bnsna,  and  was  so  nsi^ 
as  to  be  captured  with  nearly  all  his  forisj^ 
the  enemv.  An  inquest  upon  his  oonduft  " 
ordered  by  Napoleon,  at  which  he  «^ 
aggrieved  that  he  fell  sick  and  died  heart-»«* 
at  Berlin,  when  only  49  years  of  age. 

BARAHAT,  a  town  of  northern  E^ 
the  capital  of  the  British  district  of  W«; 
It  was  nearly  deatroyed  by  an  earthgaifc* 
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It  is  a  halting  station  for  the  pilgrims 
on  the  way  to  GangootrL 

BABAILON,  jEANFBANgois,  a  physician  and 
member  of  the  national  convention  of  France, 
tx)rn  at  Yierzat,  in  Auvergne,  Jan.  12,  1748, 
ited  at  Chambon,  March  14,  1816.  The  early 
^art  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  practice 
>f  his  profession,  bnt  in  1792  he  became  a  dep- 
ity  to  the  convention,  and  for  14  years  sncceecl- 
ng  he  was  a  bnsy  participator  in  the  varions 
egialative  bodies  which  were  formed  within  that 
nme.  He  was  distingoished  for  his  sincere  love 
>f  liberty,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  de- 
lonnoed  measures  and  men,  when  he  oonceived 
iiat  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic.  He 
lid  not  hesitate  to  accnse  Robespierre,  when  at 
he  height  of  his  power,  of  arrogance  and  ill 
concealed  ambition.  Retiring  from  public  life 
Q  1806,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
us  profession  and  to  archsologioal  studies, 
le  has  written  several  treatises  on  professional 
;nd  political  subjects. 

BARAK,  a  river  of  Oachar,  further  India, 
150  miles  long  and  in  some  places  200  yards 
ride.  Its  depth  during  the  rainy  season  is  from 
to  to  40  feet.  It  Allows  a  very  tortuous 
ourse,  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
loormah  and  several  smaller  streams,  unites  with 
he  Bramapootra,  48  miles  N.  £.  of  Decca. 

BABALT,  Rafakl  Mabia,  a  Spani^  Amer- 
)an  writer,  bom  at  Maracaibo  at  the  beginning 
f  this  century.  His  chief  work  ia  a  geograph- 
2al  and  historical  account  of  Venezuela  from 
\&  settlement  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  year 
837,  which  is  now  said  to  be  out  of  print  It 
ontains  much  valuable  information.  Baralt 
ras  recentiy  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ulamor 
^ublieo^  published  at  Madrid. 

BAR  Am,  a  river  and  territory  of  the  sultan- 
te  of  Brunai.  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Borneo, 
'he  mouth  of  the  river  is  in  lat.  4®  80'  K,  long. 
18°  50'  E.,  &nd  50  miles  8.  W.  of  city  of  Brunai. 
t  is  obstructed  at  the  mouth  by  a  bar,  which 
rill  not  permit  vessels  drawing  more  than  11 
9et  of  water  to  pass ;  but  inside,  is  navigable 
or  a  steam  frigate  for  100  miles.  At  several 
•oints  near  the  upper  navigable  portion  of  tiie 
tream,  large  deposits  of  fossil  coal  and  of  iron, 
oth  of  excellent  quality,  have  been  found ;  and 
an  be  mined  and  shipped  very  advantageously, 
lie  soU  of  the  territory  seems  well  adapted  for 
epper  culture ;  it  is  not  heavily  wooaed,  like 
he  greater  |>ortion  of  the  island;  but  has  ex- 
ensive  prairies,  covered  with  aUang  aUany 
rass,  in  which  wild  cattie,  hogs,  and  deer 
bound.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territory  are 
Cayan  Dayaks,  the  most  energetic,  and  the 
lost  advanced  of  the  barbarous  aborigines; 
ut  notwithstanding  their  piratical  and  head- 
unting  nropensities,  they  have  shown  a  very 
riendly  disposition  to  the  few  Europeans  who 
ave  visited  them. 

BARANOA  NUEVA,  a  flourishing  town  of 
Tew  Granada,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mahates 
rith  the  Rio  Magdalena.  It  is  on  the  transit 
rate,  between  lUgdalena  and  Oarthagena. 


BARAKOFF,  Albxandsb  Andbeas  Yftb, 
governor  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  North 
America,  was  bom  in  1746,  and  died  in  1819. 
Early  in  life  he  was  engaged  in  commerce  in 
western  Siberia,  but  was  induced  to  try  his  for- 
tune on  tiie  American  continent,  where  he 
established  himself  At  Kodiak,  and  opened  a 
trade  with  the  natives.  In  1796,  he  founded  a 
colony  for  commercial  purposes  at  Behring 
straits,  and  in  1799,  after  contending  with  nu« 
merous  obstacles,  took  possession  of  the  largest 
of  the  Sitka  group  of  islands.  His  efforts  final- 
ly gained  him  the  support  of  the  Russian  Amer^ 
ican  company  and  a  titie  of  nobility  from  the 
emperor  Alexander.  He  next  built  a  large 
factory  at  Sitka,  and  opened  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Canton,  Manila,  Boston,  New  York, 
California,  and  other  places,  and  even  establish- 
ed a  small  colonv  near  what  was  then  the 
Spanish  mission  of  San  Francisco,  in  Upper  Cal- 
ifornia, of  which  no  traces  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Worn  out  by  a  life  of  constant  toil,  no 
small  part  of  which  had  been  passed  on  the  ocean, 
he  at  length  applied  to  the  government  for  leave 
to  return  home,  but  was  only  permitted  to 
leave  his  colony  in  1818.  Touching  at  Batavia. 
he  sank  under  the  effects  of  the  climate  ana 
died  at  the  age  of  73. 

BARANOVITOH,  Lazaeus,  a  Russian  theo- 
logian who  died  in  1698.  He  was  a  distinguished 
cluunpion  of  the  Greek  church  agdnst  the 
Polish  Jesuits,  and  by  his  influence  quelled  a  re- 
volt among  the  Cossacks.  He  wrote  theologi- 
cal treatises  and  poetry. 

BARANTE,  Amable  Guillauue  Pbospkb 
Bbuoi^bb.  baron,  a  French  historian,  bom  at 
Riom  in  Auvergne,  June  10, 1782.  His  great- 
grandfather and  his  father  were  in  their  time 
scholars  of  some  reputation.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  the  latter,  young  Prosper  received  a 
thorough  classical  education,  and  was  after- 
ward admitted  to  the  newly  created  polytechnic 
schooL  Entering  the  public  service  in  1802, 
he  occupied,  during  the  empire,  several  offices 
at  home  and  diplomatic  missons  abroad.  He 
was  prefect  of  Lower  Loire  on  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, made  his  submission  to  the  Bourbon  king 
and  kept  his  post,  which  he  resigned  when  the 
emperor  reappeared  in  March,  1815.  His  fidelity 
to  his  new  master  was  rewarded  by  liis  being  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  council  of  state  and 
general  secretary  of  the  home  department 
Soon  afterward  he  became  director  of  the  O^mp- 
tribiUionB  indirectes.  In  1819,  he  was  made  a 
peer  of  France,  and  his  ambition  seems  to  have 
been  fhlly  satisfied  with  that  honor.  Most  of 
his  time  was  now  g^ven  to  literary  pursuits, 
which  he  had  never  neglected.  As  early  as 
1808  he  had  published  anonymously  his  Toh 
bleau  de  la  UttSrature  Jranfaise  au  18  9ieclef 
a  very  able  sketch  of  the  literary  men  of  that 
philosophical  century,  which  has  since  reached 
Its  8th  edition.  He.  had  been  also  a  sort  of 
amanuensis  toMme.  delaRochejaauelin,  whose 
Memoires  on  the  war  in  the  Yend^  appeared 
in    1814;    the  greater   part    being  undoubt- 
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edlj  from  his  pen.  Daring  the  leisure  secured 
to  him  by  the  peerage,  he  seems  to  have  been 
first  engaged  in  translatiDg  from  foreign  lan- 
goages:  in  1821  he  published  his  Frenoh  ver- 
sion of  Schiller^s  dramas,  and  was,  a  little  later,  a 
contributor  to  the  Collection  de»  tMdtrea  etran* 
(fen.  Then  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
great  work  which  was  to  become  the  most  solid 
foundation  of  his  fame,  Vhiitoire  dee  dttee  da 
Bourgoffne  de  la  maieon  de  Valoie,  TMa  bode, 
which  embraces  the  most  dramatio  period  of 
French  history,  was  written  according  to  the 
theory  embodied  in  the  motto  which  he  borrow- 
ed from  Quintilian:  Soribitur  ad  narrandum^ 
turn  adprobandum.  It  is  a  very  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  the  memoirs  of  old  chroniclers,  espe- 
cially Froissart^  Monstrelet^and  Oomines^  preserv- 
ing all  their  good  qualities,  correcting  their 
fiiults^  making  up  their  deficiencies,  giving  dear- 
ness  to  their  somewhat  confused  delineations, 
and  in  a  word  placing  their  improved  pictures 
under  the  most  favoraUe  light.  It  has  been  justly 
oonsidered  a  model  of  purely  narrative  history, 
and  has  greatly  contributed  to  difiPiise  the  taste 
for  historical  study,  so  powerfully  enhanced  by 
the  more  masterly  performances  of  Gnizot  and 
Augnstin  Thierry.  Published  from  1624  to 
1828,  this  history  opened  to  him  the  doors  of 
the  French  academy,  where  he  took  the  seat 
of  De  Sdze,the  eloquent  defender  of  Louis  XYI. 
before  the  national  convention.  After  the  rev- 
olution of  18d0,  Barante  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Turin,  but  still  pursued 
his  wonted  occupations,  giving  in  1834  to  the 
public  his  Melangee  Utterairei  in  8  volumes,  con- 
sisting of  essays  upon  various  literary  charac- 
ters. In  1885,  he  went  as  minister  of  France 
to  Petersburg,  but  the  revolution  of  1848 
brought  him  back  to  his  favorite  pursuits. 
After  havioff*  published  in  1850  a  political 
pamphlet  called  Queetime  eonetituttonneUee^  he 
completed  his  Hietoire  de  la  eoiwention  nation- 
ale  in  6  volumes,  and  is  now  engaged  in  finish- 
ing L^ffittoire  du  direetoire  dela republique 
franfaiee.  Both  these  histories  are  written 
from  a  monarchical  point  of  view.  Hiey  cannot 
compare  with  those  of  Thiers,  Michelet,  or 
Louis  Blanc;  but  are  nevertheless  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  Although  Barante  is  not 
entitled  to  the  first  rank,  he  holds  a  respectable 
place  among  contemporary  French  historians 
and  literary  men. 

BARANTOHINSK,  a  mining  village  of  Rus- 
ria,  at  the  £.  base  of  the  Ural  mountains,  in 
the  government  of  Perm,  68  miles  8. 8.  W.  of 
Verkhotooric.  It  has  mines  of  iron  and  iron 
works,  which  belong  to  the  government 

BARANYA,  a  fertile  county  of  Hungary, 
lying  on  the  Danube;  area,  1,980  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
288,850.  The  capital  is  FOnfkirchen;  diief 
prodacts,  wheat,  tobacco,  wine,  and  fruit. 

BARANZANO,  Giovanni  Antonio,  sut- 
named  Redemptus,  a  Piedmontese  philosopher, 
bom  at  Serravalle,  in  the  provmce  of  Veroelli, 
in  1590,  died  in  1622.  He  became  a  monk  in 
1609,  and  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at 


Annecy.  He  was  remarkable  for  lusboldofiSBia 
discovering  new  systems,  and  partict^yhi^ 
jecting  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.   He  am 

3K)nded  with  many  distingaished  men^  iodtdb 
aeon,  one  of  whose  letters  is  addrasaed  to  lua. 
He  was  also  famous  as  a  preadter.  Bg  pub- 
lished works  are  mostly  philosophical  tmtiaei 
BARA8  EHOTUN,  or  Babs  Khoiai  (ilis 
dty  of  the  tiger),  a  large  town  dot  m  im, 
on  the  river  Eherloo,  in  the  ootrntiy  of  tba 
Mongols,  in  lat  48"*  N.,  and  long.  W^'l 
The  only  European  who  has  mted  it  va 
Father  Gerbillon,  who  found  oidy  extessiyt  »• 
mains  of  mud  walls  and  2  decayed  yjwak 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  a  floariflhiDg  \m, 
nearly  7  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  seatof  tkMtw 
gul  empire  under  Toghon  Timoor.  ThecsBaes 
of  its  abandonment  and  decay  are  onhowL 
B  AR ATARIA  BAY,  an  arm  of  the  golf  (^ 
Mexico,  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  Lonisiaiu^  bkw een 
the  paoishes  of  J^erson  and  Fiaqwom 
Length,  16  miles;  breadth,  6  miles.  It  to 
formerly  a  great  resort  for  pirates. 

B ARATIER,  Jkas  Phiuppb,  a  preeodm 

youth,  bom  at  Sdhwabacb,  near  Kurembeig:iB 

1721,  died  at  Halle  in  1740.    He  was  thQ  @ 

of  a  Protestant  pastor,  who  had  fled  frea 

France  on  the   revocation  of  the  edict  cf 

Nantes.    Before  his  5th  year,  he  had  leaiD^ 

to  read  and  write  the  French,  Geniaii,  stl 

Latin  Iftngn^ym^  and  he  then  made  npidp 

gress  inGreek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Anik,  aai 

Ethiopio,  which  he  nuetered  ahnost  eatiraji? 

solitary  and  unassisted  study.    He  apj^bia- 

self  to  theology,  ecclesiastical  andsecoiar^ 

tory,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  partica!js.| 

to  astronomy.    In  his  13th  year  he  patfe 

a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  tlie^Inrtt 

of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  to  whidi  he  iM 

notes  and  historical  dissertations,  and  mB| 

Wth  year  he  received  from  the  niiiyerae.fl 

Halle  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  oqt^ 

occasion  he  defended  14  theses  in  the  pr^s^ 

of  more  than  2,000  spectators,  andcaoied^ 

versal  astonishment    The  kuig  of  Praaia  ^ 

him  an  annual  allowance  of  t^O,  presented  j> 

with  books  and  mathematical  iDstnuneBts^i^ 

gave  to  his  father  a  living  at  Halle,  wbotbi 

wished  the  son  to  study  law.   But  the  r^ 

development   of    the    young   man's  po^ 

proved  fatal  to  them,  and  after  l&mw, 

lished   several  learned  mathematical,  crsa* 

and  theological  works,  and  while  still  i^ 

upon  treatasea  on  Egyptian  antiqmties  m^. 

lives  of  St.  HippolytUB  and  St^  Jerome^ 

at  the  age  of  19,  after  enduring  gieslsoi^ 

BARATYN8KI,  Jewoenm  ABRAii,oneal» 

most  distinguished  of  the  Russian  poet&^ 

in  Sept  1844.  His  poetio  genius  was  dey^^ 

during  a  military  servioe  of  8  years  ia  '• 

land.    «  Eda,"  the  first  ofl^iring  of  hi3^ 

is  a  spirited  poem,  with  strong  local  oa^ 

and  Mnni^  charactttristica.     Belessad  p; 

exil^  the  poet  lemoYed  to  the  neighbiffJaJ* 

of  Moscow^here  ho  passed  the  remAfl^ff  * 

his  life.     ^  moat   agreeable  poem  ^  ^ 
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^^Ojp^,"  a  charming  and  graoefnl  prodnction, 
giving  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  best  fbatnres  of 
Knsdan  nigh  life.  His  poems  were  published 
in  2  vols,  in  1888. 

BARB,  the  African  variety  of  that  purest 
type  of  the  equine  family,  usually  known  as  the 
Arab  or  oriental  horse ;  although  it  is  an  as- 
certained fact,  that  Arabia  is  one  of  the  latest 
oountries,  in  point  of  time,  in  which  the  horse 
was  domesticated.  The  principal  varieties  of 
the  oriental  horse,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
English  and  Anglo-American  thorough-bred 
horse,  and  on  the  greater  or  lees  proportion  of 
whose  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  given  horse, 
for  any  given  purpose,  the  heaviest  dranght- 
work  alone  excepted,  tne  excellence  of  the  an- 
imal depends,  are  the  barb,  the  Arab,  the 
Turk,  and  the  Persian;  and  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  descended,  not  from  one,  but  from  the 
carefully  mixed  blood  of  all  these  varieties,  is 
it  ascribable  that  the  modem  thorough-bred  is 
so  far  superior  to  all  the  different  species  of  his 
progenitors,  that  no  one  of  them  can  contend 
with  him  in  the  race,  either  for  speed  or  dis- 
tance, and  that,  for  many  years,  any  further 
admixture  of  their  blood  has  injured  rather 
than  improved  the  quality  of  the  progeny.  The 
high-bred  horse  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Per- 
sia, Parthia,  "Egypty  and  Syria  or  Phoenicia,  as 
is  shown  by  the  pages  of  classic  history.  To 
the  Numidian  barbs,  on  which  their  cavalry 
was  mounted,  did  the  Carthaginians  owe  their 
victories  over  the  Romans ;  and  the  Moors 
their  successful  invasion  of  Spain.  By  these 
two  invasive  powers  the  horse  of  Spain,  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  Andalusia,  in  particular,  was  large- 
ly intermixed  with  pure  barb  blood ;  so  much 
so  that,  in  the  early  times  of  the  racing  turf 
and  of  efforts  to  improve  the  qutdity  of  the 
European  horse,  it  was  to  the  Andalusian 
Spamard,  which  was  then  nearly  a  pure  barb, 
that  recourse  was  had  by  the  early  breeders. 
When  oriental  blood  began  to  be  sought  for, 
directly,  in  England^  and  horses  were  imported 
from  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  was  chiefly  to  Tangier  and 
the  Barbary  coasts  that  the  Stuart  monarchs, 
who  were  the  first  systematic  patrons  of  the 
race  horse  in  Europe,  had  recourse — partly, 
doubtless,  because  the  former  city  was  then 
occupied  by  English  forces,  but  partly,  also, 
because  the  barb  was  then  preferred  to  the 
Arab  strain.  The  Percheron  breed  of  the 
Korman  horse  is  also  largely  impregnated  with 
barb  blood,  introduced  by  means  of  AndalusLem 
stallions,  purposely  imported  in  order  to  im- 
prove and  lighten  the  strain  of  the  old  Korman 
war-horse,  at  a  very  early  period.  William 
the  Conqueror  rode  a  Spanish  war-horse  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings;  and  the  same  breed 
was  continually  imported  into  England  by  the 
Anfflo-Norman  kings,  as  were  Syrian  and  Turk- 
ish horses  by  the  crusading  Plantagenets.  The 
barb  is  generally  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Arab  of  the  desert,  and  has  a  loftier  and  more 
distinguished  cre^  and  forehand ;  and  there  is 


one  variety,  the  Jet-black  barb  of  Dongola, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
which  is  said  rarely  to  fall  short  of  16  hands  in 
heighL  The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  com- 
manded the  king's  forces  at  Marston  moor,  and 
was  subsequently  governor,  or  tutor,  to  Charles 
n.,  while  prince  of  Wales,  published  the  earli- 
est work  on  horsemanship,  which  is  of  much 
note  in  England,  in  the  year  1667.  It  is  still  a 
book  of  high  authority.  In  it  he  says  of  the 
barb :  ^'The  barb  is  next  to  the  Spanish  horse 
for  wisdom,  but  not  near  so  wise,  and  that 
makes  him  much  easier  to  be  drest*  Beside 
he  is  of  a  gentle  nature,  docile,  nervous,  and 
light.  He  is  as  fine  a  horse  as  can  be,  but 
somewhat  slender  and  a  little  lady-like ;  and 
is  so  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  walk,  as  he  will 
stumble  in  a  bowUng  green;  he  trots  like  a 
cow,  and  gallops  low,  and  no  action  in  any  of 
those  actions.  But  commonly  he  is  sinewy 
and  nervous,  and  hath  a  clean  strength,  is  ex- 
cellently winded,  and  good  at  length,  to  endure 
rit  travel ;  and  very  apt  to  learn  and  easy  to 
drest,  being  for  the. most  part  of  a  good 
disposition,  excellent  apprehension,  judgment 
and  memory;  and  when  he  is  searched  and 
wakened,  no  horse  in  the  world  goes  better  in 
the  manage,  in  all  ayres  whatever,  and  rarely 
upon  the  ground  in  any.'*  Again  he  says,  in 
speaking  of  breeding  racers,  after  giving  direc- 
tions, which  are  perfectly  sound  to  this  day,  for 
the  selection  of  mares:  ^*  Your  stallion,  by  any 
means,  must  be  a  barb,  and  somewhat  of  tiie 
shape  I  have  described  the  mares  to  be  oil 
For  a  barb  that  is  a  lade,  will  get  a  better  run- 
ning horse  than  the  best  running  horse  in  Eng^ 
land;  as  Sir  John  Fenwick  told  me,  who  had 
more  experience  than  any  man  in  England ;  for 
he  had  more  rare  running  horses  than  all  Eng- 
land beside,  and  the  most  part  of  all  the 
fjEunous  running  horses  in  England,  that  ran 
one  against  another,  were  of  his  breed."  It  is 
very  questionable  wheUier  Newcastle's  opinion 
is  not  wholly  right,  and  whether  the  greater 
share  of  the  best  blood  of  the  modem  thor^ 
ough-bred  is  not  ascribable  to  the  barb,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  list  of  progenitors: 
The  Qodolphin,  long  cudled  an  Arabian,  to 
whom  more  famous  horses  trace  than  to  all 
oth^r  bloods,  is  ascertained  to  have  been  a 
barb,  believea  to  be  a  present  fh>m  the  emperor 
of  Morocco  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  Curwen  bay 
was  a  barb;  Chillaby  was  a  barb ;  King  Wil- 
liam^s  no-tongued  stallion  was  a  barb ;  Hutton^s 
Gray  was  a  barb;  Fenwick's  horse  was  a 
barb;  Button's  Bay  was  a  barb;  St  Vic- 
tor's fiunous  horse  was  a  barb;  Fairfaxe's 
Morocco  horse  was  a  barb;  Rutland's  Black 
was  a  barb;  Jfassey's  Black  was  a  barb; 
the  TaflBblet  was  a  barb ;  Harpur's  horse  was  a 
barb;  Grayhound  was  a  barb ;  Dodsworthwas 
a  barb^  both  bred  in  England.  But  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  is  this — thp%  of  the  import- 

*  Dreaead,  in  the  English  of  those  times,  eigniflod  broken, 
or  trained  to  the  mandge,  not  as  we  use  it,  meaning  oleanea 
bjhsnd. 
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ed  oriental  marea,  to  which  all  the  raoe-honea, 
English  and  American,  of  the  present  day 
trace,  four-fifths  are  barbs.  All  King  Oharles 
UJb  royal  mares  were  barbs,  fix)m  Tuigier; 
Layton's  violet  mare  was  a  barb:  the  Arling- 
ton mare,  the  Moonah  mare,  and  the  Daroy 
mare  were  barbs;  the  dams  of  Dodsworth, 
Grayhonnd,  Spanker,  Brimmer,  Bustler,  Care- 
less, of  Tmmpet's  dam,  of  Miss  Layt<Mi,  of  old 
Bald  Peg,  and,  in  a  word,  of  three-foarths  of 
all  the  best  progenitors  and  progenitrixes,  of 
the  stud  book,  are  barb  mares.  For  other  pur- 
poses than  racing,  the  barb  has  not  degenerated 
to  the  present  day.  The  splendid  resistance  of 
Abd  el  Kader  to  the  French  is  ascribable  to  his 
barb-mounted  cavalry;  and  tbie  French  chat- 
mtn  d^A/rique,  probably  the  finest  regiment  of 
light  cavalry  in  the  world,  are  mounted  on 
b^bs  from  tiie  province  of  Algiers.  The  wild 
horses  of  the  American  prairies  and  South 
American  pampas  are  of  Spanish  barb  descent^ 
some,  probably,  the  remote  progeny  of  Ponce 
de  Leon's  and  Fernando  de  Soto's  Florida  expe- 
ditions, and  the  others  of  the  Spanish  cavalry 
horses  liberated  at  the  siege  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  common  Canadian  horse  has  also  a  remote 
barb  strain,  through  his  Korman  parentage,  to 
which  he  doubtless  owes  his  hardihood,  and  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  his  feet  and  legs. 

BAEBACAN,  in  Norman  castellated  archi- 
tecture an  external  fortification  or  outwork,  in 
some  degree  corresponding  to  the  modem  tkte^ 
d&'pant^  erected  on  the  outer  side  of  the  moat^ 
to  protect  the  first  access  to  the  drawbridge, 
when  lowered.  It  was  usuaUy,  in  form,  a  half 
moon,  or  8  sides  of  an  octagon,  having  its  con- 
vex or  salient  sides  looking  outward,  and  open 
to  the  rear,  so  as  to  afford  no  shelter  to  the 
assailants  of  the  castle  or  town,  if  carried.  The 
two  extremities  touching  on  the  moat,  were 
defended  by  towers  built  out  into  the  deep 
waters  of  the  ditch,  so  as  to  afford  no  footing 
around  them;  and  the  gateway  was  situated 
deeply  embayed  between  other  towers,  and 
under  machicolated  battlements,  which  crossed 
.  a  concentrated  fire  on  it.  Add  to  this  that  the 
drawbridge  and  barbacan  themselves  were  usu- 
ally placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  retiring  angle, 
between  the  flanking  walls  and  towers,  wMch 
oould  thus  cross  their  missiles  even  on  the  outer 
rade  of  that  defence. — ^Beyond  the  barbacan, 
again,  were  often  erected  barriers^  as  tiiey  were 
called,  or  strong  pdisaded  abatis,  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  which  occurred  many  of  the 
most  gallant  exploits  and  adventures  of  the 
chivalrous  heroes  of  Froissart,  Monstrelet,  and 
Brant6me's  picturesque  and  stirring  chronicles. 

BARBAOENA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
Sierra  Mantiqueira,  8,600  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining 
for  gold  and  in  exporting  cotton  and  coffee  to 
Bio  de  Janeiro. 

BARBACENA,  Fbhsberto  Oaldkra  Bsiin:', 
marquis,  a  Brazilian  marshal  and  senator,  born 
at  Sabora  in  1772,  died  at  Rio  Janeira  June 
10, 1842.    He  had  already  distinguishea  him- 
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self  in  thePortagnesemiliteiyBerneeo&lnd 
and  sea,  when  he  was  appointed  by  tLepnoce 
reg^t  of  Brazil,  upon  becoming  emperor,  to 
negotiate  with  the  mother  coontiy  the  inik. 
pendence  of  that  province.  His  wxftm  in  t^ 
matter  secured  him  the  title  of  nurqnis.  He 
afterward  accompanied  the  young  qoeea  of 
Portugal  to  Lisbon,  and  was  twice  mioister  of 
finance.  Brazil  is  indebted  to  him  for  intro- 
duciiur  into  the  country  the  first  printing  prts. 

BAkBADILLO,  Alfonso  GEBOxncoDiSm^ 
a  Spanish  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatigt,  vis 
bom  at  Madrid,  about  1580,  and  died  km 
He  was  a  poor  man,  although  attached  to  tiie 
court,  and  is  chiefly  known  from  his  intimicj 
with  Cervantes,  whose  novels,  npon  thdr  &3 
appearance^  he  praised  highly.  Barbadillo  wrote 
in  a  pure  Castilian  style,  and  Ms  norels  sod 
some  of  his  plays  are  national  in  thdr  dune- 
ter  and  not  devoid  <^  humor.  He  vas  mA 
successful  in  his  caricatures  of  society  andnsi 
ners,  in  which  he  imitated  Cerrantes.  Qk 
works  are  numerous. 

BABBADOS,  or  Babbadobs,  the  most  e^* 
em  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  the  edi^ 
settled  and  improved  of  all  the  English  poss- 
sions  in  the  West  Indies,  sitnated  tOmlol 
from  St  Vincent,  and  abont  200  miles  5. 1 
from  Trinidad.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  22  mla 
in  length,  and  14  in  width,  with  an  are&  k 
106,470  acres,  most  of  which  is  under  cehifs- 
tion.  The  surfiBce,  except  in  the  H.E.  pans 
not  much  diverdfied  with  hills  and  valleTS,siil 
though  there  are  several  small  streams  il^ 
absence  of  mountains  in  the  c^tre  readers  tli 
island  less  copiously  watered  than  the  otLo* 
Antilles.  It  rises  abruptly  on  the  5.  E-t^* 
height  of  50  or  70  feet,  Mount  ISM^,  •bj 
highest  elevation,  having  an  altitude  of  U^* 
feet  above  sea-leveL  It  consists  of  tertiuy  sa^- 
stones  and  limestones^  and  of  rocbfome^^ 
an  aggregate  of  shells,  madrepores,  anddi^*^ 
kinds  of  coral,  partly  consoUdated  by  th«  fia> 
tion  of  water,  and  partly  porous  and  foi  tf 
cavities.  Petroleum  exudes  from  many  of  i& 
day  hUla,  and  saline  springs  are  found  at  c« 
siderable  heights  above  the  sea.  There  sres 
precious  metals  and  no  fossil  remains,  but  Uw- 
minous  coal,  potter's  day,  and  yellow  andbicr. 
ochres,  are  found  in  abundance.  The  soil  csfr 
posed  of  a  fine  blade  mould,  is  well  fitted  ii 
tiie  culture  of  sugar,  and  the  rich  pLutaias 
extending  over  gentle  hills  present  a  deliF*; 
landscape.  It  is  nearly  encircled  by  &  ^f^ 
reef  at  about  2  miles  from  the  shore^  br  t:^ 
navigation  in  its  vicinity  is  rendered  dtfige^ 
Being  further  out  in  the  Atlantic  than  t^ 
neighboring  islands,  it  is  peculiarly  expoeai  ^ 
the  scourge  of  hurricanes.  By  one  of  tbe*  a 
1780,  which  lasted  for  48  hours,  more  taa 
8,000  human  beings  perished,  andpropenj^' 
the  amount  of  nearly  $5,000,000  was  ^^^'> 
In  the  great  storm  of  1831,  it  suffer^  i'f 
more  severely  in  the  loss  of  property,  i  ^  ^ 
climate  is  in  general  eq>ecially  healthfol  tbi^ 
wanui  it  being  teDaii>ered  by  the  trade  rs* 
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from  the  N.  E,  which  blows  from  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  smiset  The  coltiyatlon  also 
of  almost  every  spot  on  tJie  island  prevents  the 
prevalence  of  injurious  miasmata.  The  staple 
productions  are  sugar,  molasses,  arrow-root, 
aloes,  and  cotton ;  and  the  amoant  of  property 
annnaUy  created  is  estimated  at  more  than 
(10,000,000.  About  40,000  acres  are  planted 
only  with  the  sngar-cane.  In  1862  the  amount 
of  sugar  produced  was  48,785  hogsheads,  valued 
at  $8,829,000.  In  exchange  for  the  native  pro- 
ductions there  are  imported  into  the  island 
cured  fish,  salted  bee^  flour,  cutlery,  and  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  goods.  Barbados  has  an 
exceUent  harbor,  in  Oarlisle  bay,  off  Bridge- 
town, which  serves  not  only  for  the  trade  of 
the  island,  but  also  as  a  landing-place  for  ves- 
sels, which,  in  consequence  of  its  easterly  posi- 
tion, reach  it  before  any  other  of  the  islands, 
and  touch  there  for  refreshment.  The  island 
has  but  4  towns^  Bridgetown,  Oharlestown,  6t. 
JameSw  and  Speights ;  the  first  of  which  is  the 
capital,  and  one  of  the  gayest  and  handsomest 
towns  and  one  of  the  strongest  military  posts 
in  the  West  Indies,  containing  above  20,000  in- 
habitants. Barbados  is  more  densely  popu- 
lated, probably,  than  any  other  spot  of  land  in 
the  world,  excepting  the  island  of  Malta.  #t 
has  at  present  about  145,000  inhabitant,  85,000 
of  whom  are  emancipated  negroes,  which  ^ves 
878  persons  to  a  square  mile.  like  the  other 
West  India  islands  which  were  acquired  by  set- 
tlement, it  \s  governed  by  a  governor,  a  council, 
and  an  elective  assembly.  The  governor,  who 
is  also  governor-general  of  Gh^nada,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  St.  Lucia,  is  invested 
with  the  chief  civil  and  military  authority.  The 
council  consists  of  8  members,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  have  the  same  rank 
in  the  colonies  as  the  peerage  in  England.  The 
assembly  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  who  are  chosen  annually,  2  for  each 
of  the  11  parishes,  and  2  for  the  city  of  Bridge- 
town. There  are  in  the  island  29  public  schools, 
which  are  attended  by  7,077  pupils.  The  chief 
of  the  institutions  of  education  is  Oodrington 
college,  founded  by  Gen.  Oodrington  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christian  knowledge,  and  beautifolly 
dtuated  on  the  borders  of  the  wild  and  hilly 
district  called  Scotland.  It  has  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  $16,500.  Six  newspapers  are  published 
on  the  island,  one  of  which,  the  ^^  Barbados 
Mercury,"  has  existed  for  over  a  century.  There 
is  much  uncertainty  about  the  first  discovery 
of  Barbados,  but  it  was  probably  visited  by 
the  Portuguese  as  early  as  1586.  It  was  visited 
by  an  English  ship  early  in  the  17th  centuiy, 
but  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  till 
1624^  when  a  few  adventurers  from  England 
established  Hiemselves  upon  it.  During  the 
period  of  the  civil  wars  it  afforded  a  refuge  to 
persons  of  various  parties,  who  successively 
suffered  persecution.  In  1692,  and  again  in 
1816  and  in  1825,  formidable  organized  insur- 
rections of  the  negroes  took  place  on  this  island, 


and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies 
by  the  British  parliament  in  1884  was  received 
here  with  perfect  tranquillity.  Barbados  has 
made  rapid  progress  both  in  the  last  and  the 
present  centurv,  and  it  is  now,  after  Jamaica, 
the  most  valuable  and  important  of  the  British 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  sea. 

BARBALHO-BEZERRA,  Agostino,  Brazil- 
ian traveller,  bom  at  St.  Paul,  died  about  1669. 
In  1664  he  was  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  mines  of  Bitizil,  by  an  ordinance  of 
Alfonso  YI.,  and  was  specially  directed  to  ex- 
plore the  vast  forests  of  the  interior,  in  quest 
of  mines  of  precious  stones.  Here  he  wandered 
for  years,  always  expecting  to  grasp  the  prize, 
and  always  disappointed,  until  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  malignant  fevers  of  the  country.  His 
explorations  have  been  of  some  use  to  the 
geographer  and  the  naturalist 

BAKBAN^^ON,  Mabib  de,  a  French  heroine, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Jean  de  Barret, 
lord  of  AUier,  she  was  besieged  in  his  castle  of 
Bemegon,  in  Berry,  by  Montare,  the  governor 
of  Bourbonnais,  and  her  heroic  defence  of  the 
place  during  a  siege  of  15  days  won  her  no  little 
renown.  Sne  was  finally  compelled  by  hunger 
to  surrender,  but  on  her  own  terms,  and  the 
ransom  exacted  from  her  was  remitted  by  the 
Idng,  who  restored  her  to  her  possessions. 

BARBAN£GRE,  Joseph,  baron,  a  French 
ffeneral,  bom  at  Pontacq  in  1772,  died  at  Paris, 
STov.  9,  1880.  In  1794  he  entered  the  army 
as  captain  of  the  volunteers  of  his  department, 
was  woTmded  in  his  first  campaign,  and  re- 
mained till  after  the  18th  Bramaire  without 
advancement.  He  then  passed  into  the  consular 
guard,  and  in  the  next  year  was  appointed  colo- 
nel and  signalized  his  valor  at  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  ue  was  named  brigadier-general  in 
1809,  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Jena,  Eylau, 
Ratisbon,  and  wagram,  and  had  a  command 
in  the  rear-guard  during  the  terrible  retreat 
from  Russia.  Though  wounded  severely,  he 
succeeded  in  shutting  himself  up  with  his  corps 
in  Stettin,  and  yielded  up  this  place  only  after 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  In  1815,  he  was 
sent  for  the  defence  of  Huningue,  but  the 
feebleness  of  the  garrison  and  the  poor  state  of 
the  fortifications,  made  resistance  to  a  serious 
attack  impracticable.  Tet  he  inspired  such  en- 
thusiasm m  the  invalid  defenders,  and  presented 
so  formidable  a  di^lay,  that,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  ciq>itulated  upon  favorable  terms, 
and  marched  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 
He  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment and  quiet  at  Paris. 

BARBARA,  Saint,  a  virmn  and  martyr, 
much  honored  in  the  Greek  ana  Roman  Oatholio 
churchea,  and  supposed  to  have  fiourished  in 
the  dd  or  early  part  of  the  4th  century.  Her 
history  has  been  rdated  by  various  chroniclers, 
but  with  so  many  discrepancies  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  asoertMu  either  tiie  events  of  her  life  or 
the  circumstances  of  her  martyrdom.  Accord- 
ing to  Jaoobus  de  Yorngine,  the  author  of  the 
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Aurea  Lsffenda^  she  was  Ixnn  at  Heliopolis,  in 
Egypt,  of  pagaa  parents.  On  arriving  at  the 
age  of  womanhood  she  was  very  beaatifal,  and 
her  father,  fearins  lest  she  shonld  be  taken 
from  him,  confined  her  in  a  tower,  on  which 
accoont,  in  the  piotores  of  this  saint,  the  tower 
is  one  of  her  most  frequent  attributes.  In  her 
seclusion  she  heard  of  the  preaching  of  Ori^n, 
and  wrote  to  him,  bagging  for  instraotion, 
whereupon  he  sent  one  of  nis  disciples,  who 
taught  and  baptised  her.  On  learning  this  her 
father  was  so  incensed  that  he  put  her  to  death. 
Metaphrastes  and  Mombritius  inform  us  that 
she  was  martyred  at  Heliopolis  in  the  reign  of 
Galerius,  and  their  account  agrees  with  the 
emperor  Basil^s  Menology  and  with  the  Greek 
Synaxary.  Others  again  hold  that  she  suffered 
at  Nicomedia,  in  285,  under  Mayimian  L  Her 
festival  occurs  Dec.  4. 

BARBARELIJ,  Gioboio,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Venetian  school  of  oolorists,  bom  at 
Oaatelfranco,  near  Trevigi,  in  1477,  died  of  the 
plague  in  1511.  He  is  mwe  generally  known 
oy  the  name  of  Giorgione,  according  to  Lamd, 
from  a  certain  grandeur  conferred  upon  him 
by  nature,  no  less  of  mind  than  of  form.  He 
was  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Bellini,  at 
Venice,  where  Titian  was  one  of  his  fellow- 
students,  but  following  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
he  broke  away  from  their  stiff  and  constrained 
manner,  and  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  distin- 
guished by  boldness  of  outline,  grace  and  ex- 
pression in  the  countenances,  as  well  as  the 
motions  of  his  figures,  well  graduated  and  rich 
coloring,  and  effective  chiw)ecuro.  The  last 
of  these  he  probably  acquired  by  studying  the 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  although  he  ap- 
proaches the  style  of  Oorregio  more  nearly 
than  that  of  any  other  Italian  painter.  Gior- 
gione^s  works  in  fresco,  of  which  he  executed 
many  on  the  facades  of  Venetian  palaces,  are 
almost  entirely  obliterated,  but  his  portraits  in 
oil,  amimg  the  most  admirable  ever  painted, 
and  remancable  for  the  warmth  of  tiieir  color- 
ing, particularly  in  the  flesh  tints,  as  well  as 
their  grace  and  animated  expression,  are  in 
good  preservation,  although,  on  account  of  the 
early  death  of  the  artist,  they  are  not  numeroua 
Of  his  historical  paintings,  the  ^  Moses  rescued 
from  the  Nile,^'  in  the  Fitti  palace  at  Florence,  is 
esteemed  his  chef  d'cswcre.  Titian  had  a  great 
admiration  of  Giorgione's  style,  and  followed 
it  previous  to  forming  his  own. 

^ARBABIAN,  a  term  originally  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  language  which  they  could  not 
understand,  and  so  by  a  figure  of  rhetoric  to 
the  person  speaking.  In  this  sense  it  iq>pear8 
to  have  been  used  by  Paul,  1  Oor.  xiv.  11. 
The  word  was  jjrobably  coined  by  the  Greeks, 
and  is  one  of  tnose  words  whose  sound  is  in- 
tended to  be  expressive  of  the  idea.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  term  of  reproach.  In  its  first  ap- 
plication to  persons  it  included  all  not  Greeks. 
Later,  when  Bome  took  the  Greek  civilization 
and  language,  it  was  applied  to  all  but  Greeks 
and  Bomans^  or  rather  the  term  Greeks  was 
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enlarged  to  take  in  the  BomaBB.  SoFnIw 
it  in  Bom.  L  14,  15.  In  modem  times  it  ii 
used  to  express,  together  with  several  other 
terms,  the  degree  of  dvilizalion  to  whidi  a 
nation  has  attained.  In  this  use,  barharoiB  is 
one  degree  above  ta,YW^  and  stands  ^j^ow 
half-civilized,  while  civilized  and  cnhgiiteDBi 
complete  the  soak  on  whkih  <uvilizatiQB  is 
reckoned. 

B  ABB ABIGO,  GteROosio,  an  ItaUaa  earfis^ 
bom  at  Venice,  Sept  26,  162fi,  died  at  Padai 
in  1697.  He  was  destined  for  piiUio  his.  txi 
after  a  course  of  theology  at  Padua,  entered  tia 
church,  and  was  attached  as  canon  to  the  po^i 
chapel,  in  whidi  c^MMity  he  discharged  severd 
missions  with  such  zeal  that  be  was  appoated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bergamo,  where  Ins  beaer- 
olence  woa  him  the  title  of  the  2d  Chs^ 
Borromeo.  He  was  made  cardinal,  and  afte^ 
ward  bishop  of  Padua,  where  he  establiaiied  m 
institution  for  learning  <m  the  moat  fibeni 
scale.  His  literary  remaiaa  conast  of  25  ktfios 
on  historical  subjects. 

BABBABO,  Fbakobboo,  an  aoomnpi^ed 
Venetian,  bom  in  1898,  died  in  1454.  He  Yft 
of  a  noble  fiunily,  and  oocnpied  several  dktiB- 

Sished  official  positions,  bnt  is  chiefly  ksovi 
>m  his  literary  labors,  nmao^  whidi  maj  h 
mentioned  a  translation  of  Plnfeardi^s  iva 
He  also  wrote  a  work  on  tb%  ehoioe  of  a  v% 
and  the  duties  of  women,  entitled  De  Rt  Ui&n^ 
printed  in  Paris  in  1515.  His  letters  were  crj- 
lected  and  published  in  1748. — ^HmafouA 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  equally  Ssta- 
guished  for  learning,  bom  in  Venice  in  14H 
died  in  1498.  He  was  educated  at  Padua,  sd 
before  his  20th  year  had  acquired  so  greci 
reputation,  by  a  translatioa  of  the  JPiara^irm 
of  Themistiua,  and  a  funeral  oration  jmsiawsBi 
over  the  doge  Kicolo  MarceUo,  that  hew 
appcHuted  prefessor  of  philosophy  and  doeB 
of  civil  law  at  Padua.  BetnmiDg  to  Voutt  a 
his  80th  year,  he  was  made  a  senator,  and  €^ 
filled  several  important  miasioiiB ;  hat  bapfffr 
ing  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  repnhie.  bf 
accepting  from  Pope  Innocent  VIIL  ibepisn- 
arcliate  of  Aquileia,  he  was  oandemned  W|#> 
petual  banishment,  and  died  in  exil&  ^ 
principal  work  is  the  Cattiffatiofug  JPUxismM. 
an  illustration  of  the  natund  hiabory  of  Fsr, 
beside  which  he  tran^ted  Dioaoorides  v 
Aristotie,  and  wrote  some  poetry. 

BABBABOSSA,  emperor.  See  Fbsdbb?! 
of  Germany, 

BABB  ABOSSA,  Hobobh,  Asouim,  Abtk  ff 
HoRVoa,  acelebrated  pirate  of  Algiers,  bom  Id 
the  son  of  a  Gre^  ren^^e  from  Lesboi^  v^ 
settled  in  Algiero,  and  worked  at  potteiT.  T^ 
son  became  a  sailor,  and  commanded  a  fleet  a 
21  years  of  age.  The  name  of  Barbaroassva 
given  him  in  after  life  by  Ms  saiknra,  jBtfa  M 
''Father  detain,''  as  a  titie  of  req^eet,  ei 
corrupted  hj  the  Italians  into  BarbarosBa.  Bi 
was  called  in  to  tiie  aid  of  Sehm  eba  iooe 
against  the  Spaniards,  1616.  He  nmi^ 
Selim,  and  made  himself  despot  of  Algiera  St 
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next  conquered  Tunis  and  Tlemoen.  His  oft- 
reer  was  cut  short  by  the  Spanish  marqnis  of 
Gomarez,  governor  of  Gran,  whom  the  heir  of 
the  Tlerocen  dominions  had  called  in.  He  was 
besieged,  and  made  his  escape  from  Tlemcen  by 
a  subterranean  passage,  was  overtaken  and  afber 
a  brave  and  desperate  resistance  was  slain  in 
1618. — ^He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Algiers  by  his  brother,  Khaib-ed-Deen  (^^Good 
of  tile  Faith"),  a  name  given  him  by  the  sultan 
Solyman.  On  the  death  of  Barbarossa,  the  Turks 
proclaimed  him  sovereign  of  Algiers.  Khair-ed- 
Deen  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
expedition  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  those 
who  had  landed  were  taken  prisoners.  Dread- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  attack,  £hair-ed-Deen 
of&red  homage  to  the  sultan  Solyman,  who  ap- 
pointed him  pasha  of  the  new  territory,  and 
sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  2,000  janizaries, 
and  in  1530,  the  new  chief  succeeded  in  taking 
the  island  in  the  bay  of  Algiers,  when  he  put 
all  the  garrison  to  death.  In  1632,  the  people 
of  Tunis  rebelled  against  Muley  Hassan,  the  old 
benefactor  of  the  brothers  Barbarossa,  and 
invited  £hair-ed-Deen  to  take  the  conmiand  of 
their  territory,  which  he  did.  Solyman  now 
appointed  Xhair-ed-Deen  his  capudan  pasha  to 
encounter  the  Genoese  Doria.  A  war  of  pirati- 
cal attacks  and  desolating  ravages  now  com- 
menced with  various  success,  but  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.  having  landed  on  the  coast  of  Afi*ica 
with  a  powerful  force,  Tunis  was  attadced,  and 
Barbarossa  compelled  to  escape  to  Algiers, 
whence  he  put  to  sea,  and  rava^  the  coast  of 
Spain.  The  Venetians  now  joined  the  confeder- 
acy against  the  Turks,  and  Andrea  Doria  and 
Khair-ed-Deen  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to 
an  engagement  at  the  gulf  of  Arta,  but  jeal- 
ousies among  the  allies  prevented  a  battle,  and 
Doria  retreating,  the  Turks  captured  several  of 
his  rearmost  vessels.  In  1642,  Francis  I.  with 
a  view  of  curbing  the  exorbitant  powers  of  ^e 
emperor  Charles  V.,  sent  an  embassy  to  Soly- 
man, and  his  Christian  Migesty  having  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  Grand  Turk,  ravaged  the 
states  of  the  church,  and  attacked  Nice,  whic^ 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Barbarossa's  fleet 
visited  Marseilles,  where  he  was  received  witii 
every  demonstration  of  honor  and  respect. 
Barbarossa  returned  to  Constantinople  in  1544^ 
and  died  in  1546. 

BARBAROUX,  Chables,  a  member  of  the 
French  national  convention,  and  a  leading  Gi- 
rondist, born  at  Marseilles,  March  6, 1767,  guil- 
lotined at  Bordeaux,  June  26,  1794.  Being 
originally  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  he 
maintiuned  for  some  time  a  correspondence 
with  Bei^amin  Franklin,  and  published  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Toulon.  As  a  lawyer,  he  had  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  elo- 
qnent  members  of  the  bar  at  Miurseilles,  when 
the  revolution  broke  out.  He  at  once  declared 
himself  a  republican,  and  was,  in  1791,  sent  by 
his  native  city  as  deputy  extraordinary  to  the 
legialative  assembly.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
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Jacobin  club,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Brissot-Warville,  Yergniaud,  and  Gensonn6,  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  society  at  that 
time.  He  Joined  them  in  their  eflbrts  for  the 
triumph  of  republicanism,  and  was  by  one  of 
them  introduced  to  Roland,  then  home  secretary, 
whom  he  frequently  visited.  Barbaroux  was 
of  uncommon  personal  beauty;  he  had  beside 
that  enthusiastic  fire  which  is  characteristic  of 
his  countrymen,  and  it  was  rumored  at  that 
time  that  he  had  fedlen  in  love  with  the  beauti- 
ful Madame  Roland,  who  was,  they  said,  but 
too  yielding  to  his  affections ;  this  is  undoubt- 
edly a  base  calumny,  both  being  united  only  by 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  devotion  to  freedom. 
Both  were  dreaming  of  a*  republic  founded  on 
virtue,  and  both  were  virtuous.  When  it  was 
feared  that  the  court  would  succeed  in  arrest- 
ing the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  north  of 
France,  Barbaroux  was  the  most  vehement  in 
supporting  the  plan  of  establishing  a  separate 
republic  in  the  south.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  actively  engaged  in  all  the  popular  meas- 
ures tending  to  promote  the  revolution,  and 
took,  with  his  600  countrymen,  who  were  espe- 
cially called  Les  Marseillais^  an  important  part 
in  the  insurrection  of  August  10,  which  was 
the  death-blow  of  the  French  monarchy.  As  a 
reward  for  his  energetic  conduct,  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  electoral  meeting,  and  after- 
ward a  d^uty  to  the  convention.  There  he 
expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  merciless  and 
bloody  policy  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and 
energetically  demanded  an  act  of  accusation 
against  the  promoters  of  the  massacre  of  Sep- 
tember. Henceforth  he  excited  the  anger  of  the 
Mountain  party,  which  pursued  him  to  his  death. 
But  his  moral  activity  was  not  confined  to  purely 
political  struggles;  a  learned  economist,  he 
threw  light  on  controverted  questions  of  gen- 
eral administration  and  commerce ;  he  opposed 
the  forced  loan  of  1,000,000,000  livres,  voted 
against  the  tax  on  breadstuffs,  and  presented 
wise  plans  for  the  use  of  public  money,  the  reg- 
ulation of  supplies  for  tlie  army,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  war  administration.  When  the 
trial  of  ]EUng  Louis  XVI.  came  on,  he  voted  for 
the  king^s  death,  but  with  an  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion. This  last  vote  was  followed  by  an  out- 
burst of  indignation  from  his  enemies,  who  pre- 
sented petitions  to  the  convention  asking  for 
his  dismissal  as  a  traitor  to  the  republic.  His 
fate,  as  well  as  that  of  his  friends,  the  Girond- 
ists, was  already  sealed;  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  against  the  convention  May  8, 
1798,  insisting  upon  their  proscription,  conse- 
quently, June  2,  the  assembly  adopted  the  reso- 
lution for  the  arrest  of  84  of  its  members,  mostly 
Girondists.  Barbaroux  then  left  Paris  with 
some  of  his  colleagues,  went  to  Normandy,  and 
tried  to  raise  an  insurrection  against  the  con- 
vention. It  was  then  that,  during  a  sojourn  at 
Caen,  he  had  occasion  to  meet  Charlotte  Corday, 
who  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  his  misfor« 
tune,  and  he  was  even  accused  of  having  in- 
spired the  heroic  girl  with  her  murderous  pro- 
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Ject  Against  Marat  Bat  the  insurreotion  was 
soon  suppressed,  and  Barbaronz,  hunted  from 
place  to  place,  souflfat  a  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bordeaux.  Being  disooyered  there,  he  ahot  him- 
self twice,  but  though  in  a  dying  condition,  he 
preserved  life  enongn  to  be  identified  and  sent 
to  the  scaffold  by  the  revolutionary  committee 
of  Bordeaux.  Seldom  has  the  rage  of  party 
immolated  a  purer  victim. 

BABBARY  STATES,  the  name  by  which  a 
somewhat  indefinite  tract  of  country  is  designa- 
ted, extending  between  10°  and  25"^  E.  long., 
and  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  5°.  It 
stretches  in  a  curve  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Africa,  along  tiie  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  possessions  of  Egypt  in  the 
east,  a  distance  of  more  than  2,000  miles,  and 
covering  an  area  of  at  least  600,000  square  miles. 
Its  southern  boundary  is  not  so  well  defined, 
extending  variably  inland  till  it  meets  the 
great  African  Syrtis,  and  also  including  the 
numerous  oases  of  the  desert  itself.  Bordered 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  by  the 
Sahara  on  the  south,  its  temperature  is  gener- 
ally moderate,  and  remarkably  uniform,  seldom 
descending  to  the  freezing  point,  and  seldom 
coming  up  to  sultry.  From  March  to  Sept 
is  the  dry  season,  when  the  ground  is  fre- 
quently so  parched  as  to  render  walking 
upon  it  unpracticable.  From  Sept  to  March 
is  the  wet  season,  but  the  rains  are  moder^ 
ate,  and  almost  every  day  affords  a  respite  of 
sunshine.  The  soil  is  fertile,  though  sandy  and 
light  on  the  coast,  the  climate  healthy,  and  agri- 
cultural productions  are  various  and  abundant 
The  range  of  production  gives  a  combination 
of  both  tropical  and  temperate  fruits.  A^cul- 
ture  is,  nevertheless,  greatly  neglected.  For  8 
centuries,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  states 
have  rendered  themselves  the  pest  of  human 
society  by  their  depredations  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  seas.  Not  until  recently  have  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  globe  been  able  to  re- 
strain the  piratical  corsairs  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  cruelty  and  disregard  of  treaty 
stipulations.  A  more  particular  account  will  bie 
found  under  the  heads  of  the  states  themselves. 
Anctentiy,  all  Africa  was  comprehended  under 
2  divisions,  Egypt  and  Libya,  while  libya  was 
subdivided  into  northern  and  southern  Libya. 
North  Libya  comprised  mainly  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Barbary  states.  Herodotus  says 
that  in  his  day  northern  Libya  was  inhabited 
by  the  indigenous  race  of  Libyans,  and  by  the 
foreign  Phosnicians  and  Greeks.  These  latter 
settied  at  various  points,  from  Egypt  to  Car- 
thage, while  the  indigenous  Libyans  occupied 
from  the  east  to  the  weet^  throughout  the  en- 
tire extent.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Libyans, 
whom  Herodotus  calls  indigenous,  we  have  no 
trace.  Arabian  tradition  says  they  colonized 
Libyafrom  Yemen.  The  Phosnicians  early  settled 
Oarthagc  (869  B.  0.),  and  perh<q>s  the  still  more 
western  coasts  of  Mauritania.  At  leasts  it  ap- 
pears that  Carthage  was  a  powerful  State  at  the 
.mvasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.    The  Oyieniana, 


who  were  Greeks,  bad  colonised  at  Oyrene, 

Just  east  of  the  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  called 
Syrtis  Miy  or(gulf  of  Sidra),  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Baroa.  west  of  Carthage  lay  Nnmidia  and 
Mauritania,  even  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules; 
east  of  Cyrene  was  Egypt;  while  between  these 
two  foreign  colonies  stretched  the  narrow  coast 
line,  from  the  Major  to  the  Minor  Syrtta,  known 
as  Emporia.  The  rapidly  growing  Cartha- 
ginian power  soon  extended  colonies  along  the 
entire  coast  frt>m  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Gre- 
cian Cyrene.  The  jealousy  of  Rome  was  not 
long  in  being  awakened  against  so  threatening 
a  rival.  The  history  of  the  Punic  wars  is  well 
known.  At  the  end  of  117  years  the  Carthar 
ginian  power  was  extinguished,  Carthage  her- 
self in  ruins,  and  Africa  a  Boman  province, 
from  Mauritania  to  Cyrenaioa.  The  more  (XHn- 
plete  subjugation  of  Numidia  was  accomplished 
m  the  Jugnrthine  war,  and  that  of  Mauritania  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  Thus  the  territory  of 
the  Barbary  states,  from  independent  native 
sovereignties  and  foreign  colonies,  had  come 
into  the  han^  of  Rome.  About  A«  D.  40Q, 
several  TetfConic  tribes,  overrunning  Ganl  and 
crossing  the  Pyr6n6ea,  settied  in  Spain.  When 
in  428,  BonifJAce  revolted  agunst  Honorios,  the 
Vandals  crossed  tiie  Fretum  Gaditanum  into 
Africa,  led  by  Genserio,  drove  out  the  inhab- 
itants, utterly  expelled  the  Roman  power  from 
upper  Libya,  and  reigned  100  years.  Then 
came  the  struggle  under  Justinian,  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Roman  ascendency.  Bj 
Belisarius  it  was  conducted  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  northern  Africa  was  united  to  the  eastern 
empire.  For  over  800  years,  this  relation  con- 
tinued until  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century, 
the  Saracens  overran  Numidia  and  Maoritania, 
to  the  Atiantic,  and  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
astrous death  of  their  leader  Okba,  the  sceptn 
of  upper  libya  passed  again  from  the  hands 
of  Rome  into  that  of  Arabia.  Fifty  years  later, 
the  conquests  of  Musa  and  Tarik  were  pushed 
across  the  straits,  and  a  Saraoenio  erapiie 
established  in  Spain.  But  the  revolution 
which  brought  the  Abbasides  to  the  cali- 
phate of  Arabia,  and  drove  the  only  surviving 
caliph  of  the  Ommylades  into  Spain^  prepared 
the  way  for  the  independence  of  the  weston 
colonies,  and  Africa  began  to  throw  off  the 
Saracenic  voke  (788).  A  succession  of  fbrtnnes 
now  attended  the  states  of  upper  libja.  For 
6  centuries  they  were  alternately  tribntaiy  sad 
ind^>endent,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  like 
the  stakes  of  a  faro  bank,  till  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  2  brothers  Barbarossa  c<HiqQefed  the 
whole  territory  of  Numidia  and  Carthage,  and 
erected  the  regencies  of  Alters  and  Tunis.  A 
few  years  later  the  Turkish  sultan,  whose  supre- 
macy the  younger  Barbarossa  had  acknowledg- 
ed, erected  the  pashalic  of  Tripdi  over  the  an- 
cient Cyrenaioa,  while  in  the  west  there  was  a 
gradual  consolidation  of  power  into  the  hands 
of  Mohammed  ben  Hamed,  and  bis  son,  who 
finally  established  the  dynasty  of  Sherifr  in  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  while  the  'Eteach.  erected 
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between  Moroooo  and  the  possessions  of  the 
Porte,  the  regency  of  Algeria,  Thus  we  bring 
down  the  history  of  this  territory  to  its  present 
political  divisions,  except  there  yet  remains  to  be 
mentioned  the  sniall  territory  of  Baroa^  marked 
on  onr  present  m&ps  as  in  dispute  between 
Egypt  and  Tripoli.  The  religion  of  the  Barbary 
states  is  generally  IslamisnL  The  European 
settlers  are  of  course  Ohristians,  or  Jews,  while 
the  blacks,  who  are  slaves,  are  pagans.  There 
seem  to  be  at  present  6  races  or  tribes  of  men 
inhabiting  the  Barbary  states:  1.  The  Moors. 
2.  The  Arabs.  8.  The  Berbers,  who  are  indi- 
genons,  and  from  whom  the  states  probably 
received  the  appellation  Barbary.  4.  The  Jews. 
5.  The  Turks,  who  are  the  militSuy  of  the  ooun* 
try.  6.  The  Blacks.  The  Arabs  call  the  Bar- 
bary states  Moghreb  (west).  The  language  of 
liie  people  inland  dmers  from  that  of  Arabia 
and  Syria,  though  not  so  much  as  on  the  coast 

BAKB ASTRO,  a  district  and  town  of  Spain. 
The  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Fyr6n6es  mountains,  and  touches  Oatalonia  on 
the  south-east)  comprising  the  yallevs  of  the 
Ginca,  Puectonas,  and  Solana.  It  is  ^rtile  and 
well  cultivated.  The  town  is  a  walled  town, 
within  the  district  and  on  the  Ginca,  with  a 
population  of  a  little  over  6,000.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral and  8  convents,  with  various  scientific  in- 
stitutions, and  some  good  old  pictures. 

BARBAULD,  Anna  LiBrrriA,  an  English 
authoress,  chiefly  celebrated  for  what  are  called 
children's  books,  bom  in  Leicestershire,  June 
20,  1748,  died  near  London.  ICarch  9,  1825. 
The  ReV.  John  Aikin,  her  father,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  carefully  cultivated  her  talents  in 
youth.  At  the  age  of  15,  she  removed  with 
nim  to  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  where  he 
took  charge  of  l^e  celebrated  academy,  out  of 
which  grew  the  central  Unitarian  college,  after- 
ward transferred  to  York,  and  now  established 
in  Manchester.  Here  she  became  well  acquiunt- 
ed  with  Dr.  Priestley  and  Enfield.  In  1TT8,  at 
the  age  of  80,  she  published  a  Yolume  of  her 
poems,  which  the  same  year  ran  through  4 
editions.  This  was  followed  by  miscellaneous 
pieces  in  prose,  partly  written  by  her  brother. 
In  1774,  she  married  the  Rev.  Rochemond 
Barbauld,  vrith  whom  die  kept  a  school,  for 
the  next  11  years,  in  the  village  of  Palsgrave, 
Suffolk.  During  this  period,  she  published  de- 
Yotional  pieces,  compiled  from  the  Pdalms  of 
David;  early  lessons  for  children  from  2  to  8 
years  old;  and  hymns  in  prose,  for  children. 
The  2  last  formed  an  era  in  the  art  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  early  lessons  were  translated  into 
French,  by  M.  Pasquier.  After  a  short  visit  to 
the  continent,  in  1785-'6,  Mrs.  Barbauld  went 
to  live  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  where  her 
husband  became  pastor  of  a  small  congregation. 
Here  she  wrote  several  pamphlets  and  poems 
on  popular  subjects,  such  as  the  removal  of  the 
civu  disabilities  of  dissenters  and  the  abolition 
of  the  dave  trade.  In  1808,  her  husband  died 
at  Stoke  Newington,  whither  he  had  removed 
6  years  before,  and  where  she  remained  until 


her  death.  Here  siie  edited  selections  from 
the  ^^  Spectator,"  and  similar  8tandu*d  works, 
with  a  preliminary  essay,  which  is  her  best 
effort  as  a  literary  critic  She  wrote  the  life  of 
Richardson,  the  novelist,  to  accompany  his  cor- 
respondence, edited  the  ^^Britiah  Novelists," 
with  memoirs  and  criticisms,  and  published  a 
collection  of  prose  and  verse,  under  the  name  of 
the  ^^  Female  Spectator."  Her  last  separate  pub- 
lication was  an  able  poem  called  ^^  Eighteen  hun- 
dred and  Eleven,"  which  appeared  in  1812.  Her 
works,  collected  in  2  volumes,  were  edited,  widi 
a  memoir,  by  her  niece.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin.  Her 
poetry  is  generally  too  didactic,  but  her  prose 
IS  easy,  graceful,  and  natural. 

BARBAULT  RO  YER,  P.  F.,  a  native  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  of  African  descent^  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  and  took  part 
with  his  countrymen  in  their  insurrection  in 
1792.  He  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  colony  in 
preferring  complaints  against  the  colonial  com- 
panies, but  was  unable  to  procure  a  hearins 
from  the  council  of  the  500.  He  was  afterward 
employed  in  France  in  the  editorial  department 
of  several  Journals,  and  in  the  bureau  of  foreign 
affairs  under  the  directory.  He  is  the  author 
of  various  treatises  on  political  questions  and 
public  law. 

BARBAZAN*,  Asstaitld  Guilhbm,  sire  de, 
an  illustrious  French  soldier  of  the  15th  century, 
died  in  1482.  He  early  acquired  fiune  by  his 
prowess ;  in  1404  he  was  the  hero  of  a  private 
encounter  between  6  French  and  6  English 
knights,  which  took  place  near  the  castle  of 
Mcmtendre,  in  Smntonge;  the  former  being 
especially  indebted  to  him  for  their  victory. 
On  this  occasion.  King  Charles  YI.  rewarded 
him  by  the  ffift  of  a  swoi'd,  inscribed  with  these 
words:  Ut  lapiu  gra/ciore  ruant,  and  the  sur- 
name of  ChevcuUr  ian$  reproehe^  which  was  also 
given  to  Bayard  in  the  following  century.  Bar- 
bazan  signalized  himself  by  many  heroic  deeds 
during  the  wars  which  then  desolated  France. 
Having  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
who,  for  eiffht  years,  kept  him  a  prisoner  at 
Chateau  Gaillard,  he  was,  in  1480,  liberated  by 
his  companion  in  arms  Lahire,  who  stormed 
the  place.  He  immediately  reentered  the  field 
with  unabated  ardor,  defeated  the  English  and 
the  Burgundians  at  the  battle  of  La  Oroisette, 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  ultimate  de- 
liverance of  the  oountTY,  and  was  bountifially 
remunerated  by  King  Oharles  YH.,  who  called 
him  the  **  Restorer  of  the  kingdom  and  crown 
of  France."  Soon  after,  being  sent  by  the  king 
to  help  young  Ren6  a^Ai\jou  to  conquer  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  he  was  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bullegueville,  which  had  been  fought  con- 
trary to  his  advice,  and  died  in  consequence. 
Extraordinary  honors  were  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  like  Du  Guesdin,  he  was  buried  in  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Denis. — ^EnsirNB,  a 
French  philoloffist,  born  in  1696  at  St.  Fargeau, 
near  Auxerre,  died  Oct  8, 1770,  at  Paris.  He 
was  one  of  the  earlier  laborers  on  the  vernacular 
literatoreofthemiddle  ages,  and  is  chiefly  known 
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1^  the  eoHecCkm  ofFabUatu^  or  metrical  tales, 
which  he  published  in  Paris  in  1756. 

BARBE-MARBOIS,  Frakqois  ds,  count  and 
marquis,  a  French  atatesman,  bom  at  Metz, 
Jan.  81,  1745,  died  Jan.  14, 1887.  After  ftOfil- 
ling  diplomatic  offices  at  several  Gtorman  courts, 
he  was  sent  to  the  new  goyemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  consul  general  of 
France.  He  organized  all  the  French  consul- 
ates in  this  country,  in  which  he  rended  10 
rears,  and  married  the  daughter  of  William 
Moore,  governor  of  Penn^lvania.  In  1785  he 
was  appointed  bj  Louis  AVL  superintendent 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  introduced  manj  reforms 
into  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  finance 
in  that  idand.  He  returned  to  France  in  1790, 
and  was  agidn  employed  in  German  diplonmcy. 
During  the  excitement  of  the  revolution  he  was 
exiled  to  Guiana  as  a  friend  of  royal^,  but 
Wng  recalled  in  1801,  he  was  made  director  of 
the  treasury,  a  title  which  he  soon  exchanged 
for  that  of  miniBter.  In  1808  he  was  appointed 
to  cede  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  50,- 
000,000  fr.,  but  had  the  skill  to  obtain  the  price 
of  80,000,000  fr.,  a  piece  of  diplomacy  for  which 
he  was  liberally  rewarded  by  Kapoleon.  He 
was  soon  after  made  count  of  the  empire  and 
chief  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1806  an 
oversight  which  had  occurred  in  his  accounts 
as  state  treasurer  caused  his  disgrace,  which 
was  however  speedily  ended  by  Napoleon,  who 
recognized  and  needed  his  abiBty.  In  1818  he 
entered  the  senate,  and  the  next  year  voted  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  emperor  and  the  reSstab- 
lishment  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  He  was  well 
received  by  Louis  XYIH.,  appointed  a  peer  of 
Fhmce,  and  honorary  counsellor  of  the  universi- 
ty, and  confirmed  in  the  office  of  first  president 
of  the  court  of  accounts,  which  he  had  formerly 
held.  He  was  an  object  of  the  indignation  of 
Napoleon  after  his  return  to  Fntncefrom  Elba^ 
and  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  He  resumea 
his  offices  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons^  but 
moderate  in  his  principles,  and  an  enemy  of  all 
reaction,  he  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  ma- 
jority of  those  with  whom  he  associated ;  and 
in  the  chamber  of  peers  he  succeeded  with  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  the  substitution  of  banishment 
for  death  as  a  penalty  for  political  offenders. 
After  the  revolution  of  July,  he  exercised  tiie 
same  adulation  and  took  the  same  o Ahs  of 
fidelity  to  Louis  Philippe,  whkh  he  had  formerly 
given  to  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbon  princes. 
The  desire  to  die  first  president,  which  had  been 
the  motive  of  all  his  flexibility,  proved  at  last  a 
vain  one,  and  in  1884  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
offices,  and  as  a  consolation  received  the  por- 
trait of  the  king,  accompanied  by  an  autograph 
letter.  His  numerous  works  contain  curious  de- 
tails concerning  St  Domingo,  Louisiana,  and 
Guiana,  which  he  studied  in  his  exile. 

BARBE  AU  DE  LA  BRUYERE,  Jran  Loms, 
a  French  literary  man,  bom  at  Paris  in  1710, 
died  in  1781.  Learned  and  indnstrions,  but 
poor,  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  publishers, 
either  in  Holland  or  in  France.    He  published 


in  1769,  under  the  tiOe  of  Mappemnde  BUU- 
riquA,  an  ingenious  map,  then  entirely  new,  i& 
which  geography,  chronbLogy,  and  historjwcn 
simultaneously  presented. 

BARBEL  (barbttiy  Onv.X  a  large,  ooaneMi 
water  fish,  found  in  many  of  the  large  Eoropeft 
rivers.  It  has  several  barbs  or  beard-like  feden. 
pendant  from  its  leathery  month,  which  are  sud 
to  be  the  origin  of  its  name.  It  beqasoiB  de^ 
still  pools  with  eddies^  in  swift-flowing  streiDi; 
roots  in  the  gravel  bottoms  like  a  hog;  tad 
feeds  on  worms  and  other  bottcMn  bait^  It  grov? 
to  the  length  of  3  feet^  and  to  the  wd{^t  g( 
18  or  20  pounds,  is  a  determined  biter,  and,  wbec 
hooked,  a  deroerate  puller.  Oa  the  tabk  ii  ii 
all  but  worthless. 

BARBER,  a  person  who  shaves  others  ud 
dresses  their  hair.  The  custom  of  cutting  of 
the  beard  was  introduced  into  Greece,  vd 
thence  into  Rome,  from  the  East.  Flnttid 
says  that  the  reason  for  shaving  was  that  th^ 
nught  not  be  pulled  by  the  beard  in  battk.  A 
few  perscms  who  had  wealth  to  keep  a  stock  cf 
rasorSb  combe,  mirrors,  and  perfumes,  ven 
shaved  in  their  own  houses  by  staves,  but  it  wae 
the  prevalent  custom  both  in  Greece  and  Bok 
to  make  a  morning  visit  to  the  barber's  ^ 
These  shops  were  the  resort  of  the  idle,  oorksa. 
and  witty,  who  told  stories^  diaooraed  phikMo^j, 
and  learned  the  news.  The  barber  fbnBsbi 
to  the  old  comic  and  satirical  authon  tbetfpe 
of  curiosity  and  loquadty.  It  is  related  tbaii 
philosopher,  being  once  asked  by  one  of  tks 
artists  how  he  wished  to  be  ^laved,  rej&d, 
''  Without  speaking.'*  The  datiee  of  the  he- 
her  were  to  dress  the  hair,  shave  the  beard^sal 
cut  the  finger  nails.  A  small  poem  of  PhsBiisc& 
the  barber  Eugathes  has  been  preserved,  w^ 
contains  a  comical  enxmieration  of  all  the  las- 
sils  necessary  to  the  practice  of  his  art  Bi 
barbaric  invasion  restored  for  a  time  the  &^ss 
of  fUl  beards,  but  western  Europe  men  bega*^ 
shave  again  in  the  11th  century,  and  as  barte 
then  became  numerous,  they  extended  the  limi 
of  their  art  and  invaded  the  province  of  ^if^ 
There  was  a  long  strife^  which  it  required  ts 
ordinances  of  kings  and  the  decrees  of  ooeaat 
to  settle,  between  the  barbers  ajid  the  soiftie^ 
the  former  being  ambitious  to  rise  above  ttsr 
rank,  and  the  latter  desirous  to  exdode  fr«n  di- 
rurgical  practices,  persons  who  had  not  be^  fK> 
larly  educated.  Their  superior  taleat  andka:^ 
gained  for  the  surgeons  the  higher  aodal  ^ 
tion,  but  the  barbers  retained  till  near  the  issr 
of  the  Erendh  revolution  the  exdoaive  prir^ 
of  using  the  lancet.  The  barbw  to  the  ksf 
has  sometimes  succeeded  in  playing  an  i::^'' 
tant  part  in  the  state  by  gaining  the  royal  i^ 
fidence;  but  the  most  notable  instance  o^cis 
Peter  of  Brosse,  at  first  barber  and  then  pn^- 
minister  to  Philip  the  Bold  of  Frsne^  "^ 
afterward  hanged  for  his  abuse  of  pow^.  Ti^ 
barbers  of  the  East  have  the  lively  and  taSbd"- 
character  of  their  dass  in  the  West.  TbeM^ 
Bulmans  generally  wear  their  beard,  bat  shti" 
their  heads,  and  this  operation  requires  a  nr; 
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akilftil  hand,  and  modern  travellers  describe  the 
little  and  vivacioas  barber,  with  his  lancet  in 
one  hand  and  hb  razor  in  tJie  other,  very  much 
as  he  is  represented  in  the  stories  of  the  **  Ara- 
bian Nights/*  The  Ohinese  also  shave  the 
greater  part  of  the  head. 

BARBER,  Fbanois,  the  ftdthfhl  negro  ser- 
vant and  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  died 
Feb.  13, 1801.  He  was  born  in  Jamaica,  proba- 
bly about  1741,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  9  years 
old  when  brought  to  England,  in  1760,  by  Ool. 
Bathurst,  who  sent  him  for  some  time  to  a 
boarding-school  in  Yorkshire,  kept  by  a  clergy- 
man. The  colonel,  whose  property  he  then 
was  nt  was  before  the  12  judges  of  England 
had  aeclared  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in 
Great  Britain),  by  will  bequeathed  him  his  free- 
dom, and,  in  1752,  the  lad  entered  into  Br. 
Johnson's  service,  in  which  he  continued  until 
Johnson's  death,  with  the  exception  of  two  in- 
tervals ;  in  one  of  which,  upon  some  difference 
"with  his  master,  he  went  and  served  an  apothe- 
carv  in  Oheapside,  but  still  visited  Johnson; 
and  in  another,  he  took  a  fancy  to  go  to  sea. 
This  last  escapade  occurred  in  1769,  and  through 
I>r.  Smollett's  interference  with  John  Wilkes, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  procured  his 
discharge  (in  June,  1760),  without  any  wish  on 
the  part  of  Barber.  On  returning,  he  resumed 
his  situation  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Eight  years 
later,  he  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school  in 
Herts,  ^t  Johnson's  expense,  and  Mrs.  Williams 
(head  of  Johnson's  miscellaneous  household), 
whenever  Barber  displeased  the  doctor,  would 
remind  him  that  on  his  education  £800  had 
l>eon  expended.  Indeed,  he  was  not  treated 
very  well  by  Mrs.  Williams,  who  was  perpetu- 
ally complaining  of  his  inattention,  while  he 
would  remonstrate  against  the  authority  she 
assumed,  and  the  severity  she  exercised.  Noth- 
ing but  strong  personal  attachment  to  «[ohnson 
could  have  so  long  kept  him  in  the  house  under 
such  treatment.  It  was  owing  to  Barber's  care 
that  the  manuscript  of  Johnson's  diary  of  his 
tour  in  Wales  in  1774  was  preserved.  As  Dr. 
Johnson  left  no  surviving  relative,  he  resolved 
to  make  a  liberal  provision  for  Francis  Barber, 
**whora,"  says  Boswell,  "he  looked  upon  as 

Earticularly  under  his  protection,  and  whom  he 
ad  all  along  treated  truly  as  an  humble  friend." 
When  about  to  make  his  wilL  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  he  asked  Dr.  Brocklesby  what  would 
be  a  proper  annuity  to  a  faithM  servant  ?  and 
was  answered  that  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman 
£60  a  year  was  considered  an  adequate  reward 
for  many  years'  faithful  services.  "Then," 
said  Johnson,  "I  shall  be  nobilinimuB^  for  I 
mean  to  leave  Frank  £70  a  year,  and  I  desire 
you  to  tell  him  so."  The  will,  executed  imme- 
diately after,  bequeathed  all  Johnson's  property 
(except  £800)  in  trust  for  the  use  of  Francis 
Barber.  By  a  codicil,  executed  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  bequeathed  his  house  at  Lichfield 
to  certam  persons  named  Johnson,  several  small 
remembrances  to  different  frienas,  and  an  an- 
nuity of  £70  a  year  to  Barber,  who  was  also 


made  residuary  legatee.  Barber^s  whole  income 
from  this  generous  bequest  amounted  to  about 
£140,  on  which,  at  Johnson's  recommendation, 
he  retired  to  Lichfield,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  comfort  He  died  in  the  infir-  ^ 
mary  at  Stafford,  after  undergoing  a  painfd 
operation.  Almost  in  his  last  moments,  Dr. 
Johnson  solenmly  conamended  Francis  Bar- 
ber to  the  notice  and  care  of  Mr.  Wyndham, 
placing  Barber's  hand  in  that  of  his  new  pro- 
tector. Barber  was  one  of  the  two  persons 
present  when  Dr.  Johnson  breathed  his  last. 

BARBER,  Fbanois,  a  distinguished  officer  in 
the  revolutionary  army,  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
in  1761,  died  at  Newburg,  K  Y.  April,  1788. 
He  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  in 
1767,beingbutldyears  of  age,  and  in  1769  was  se- 
lected by  a  committee  composed  of  such  eminent 
men  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chan- 
dler, Rev.  James  Caldwell,  EHas  Boudinot,  and 
John  Chetwood,  as  rector  of  the  academy  at 
Elizabethtown,  K  J.  Under  his  care,  the  in- 
stitution attained  a  national  reputation,  and 
among  his  pupils  were  many  who  afterward 
rose  to  high  stations  both  in  church  and  state. 
Among  them  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
was  placed  there  by  Gov.  Livingston,  himself 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  keen  observer, 
and  whose  selection  of  Mr.  Barber  as  teacher 
for  his  prot^6  is  good  evidence  of  his  eminent 
fitness  for  the  ta^  of  instructing  youth.  He 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  academy  until  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  when  the  pupils 
were  scattered,  and  Uie  rector,  with  his  two 
younger  brothers,  took  up  arms  in  their  coun- 
try's service.  In  Feb.  1776,  he  received  from 
congress  a  commission  as  rocgor  of  the  8d  bat- 
talion of  the  Kew  Jersey  troops,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
legislature,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  dd  Jersey 
regiment.  The  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
congress,  and  he  was  commissioned  on  Jan.  1, 
1777,  and  when  Baron  Steuben  was  made  in- 
spector-general of  the  army.  Col.  Barber  was 
designated  as  assistant  inspector-general,  in 
which  capacity  he  rendered  efficient  service, 
and  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  veteran 
chief  of  &at  important  department.  He  served 
with  his  regiment,  under  Gen.  Schuyler,  in  the 
northern  army,  and  marched  from  Ticonderoga 
to  join  Gen.  Washington,  before  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  in  which  he  participated,  as,  also,  in 
that  of  Princeton,  which  immediately  followed 
it,  and  in  the  important  battles  of  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  In  the  latter 
action  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  his  home  at  Elizabethtown, 
where,  though  disabled  from  service  in  the 
field,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  obtaining 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and 
other  matters  of  importance  to  the  patriot 
cause.  Some  of  Gen.  Washington's  letters  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  his  communications, 
and  expressing  his  sense  of  the  value  of  GoL 
Barber's  services,  are  yet  extant,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  ftdl  confidence 
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was  (klflCAd  in  hb  fidelity  and  sonnd  Judgment. 
In  1779,  he  serFed  as  acUntant-goDeral  in  Qen. 
SuUivan's  campaign  against  the  Indiana,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Newtown.  In 
1780,  the  delicate  dutj  of  enforcing  the  requi- 
sition for  mdn  and  cattle  in  the  connt^  of 
Gloucester,  N.  J.,  was  assigned  him  by  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Jndicions  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed  was  acknowledged  in  a  letter 
which  is  still  preserved.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Springfield,  where  the  Jersey  bri- 
gade was  honorably  ooxispicnoas,  and  in  1781, 
when  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  troops  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
the  army,  ne  was  selected  by  Washington  as 
an  of3cer  who,  by  his  persond  popularity,  dia- 
oretion,  and  firmness,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  emergency.  He  was  successful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  important  and  delicate  duty  of 
suppressing  the  revolt,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  accompanied  the  Jersey  liue  in  their  march 
to  Virginia,  where  they  formed  part  of  the 
force  which  invested  Yorktown.  On  the  day 
in  which  Washington  intended  to  communicate 
the  news  of  peace  to  the  army,  he  invited  sev- 
eral of  the  officers,  among  whom  was  OoL  Bar- 
ber, to  dine  with  him.  He  was  at  that  time 
acting  as  c^cer  of  the  day,  and  received  an  in- 
timation that  the  commander-in-chief  intended 
to  announce  the  loyfiil  news  at  the  table,  before 
it  should  be  published  in  general  orders.  Has- 
tening to  finish  his  official  duties,  he  was  riding 
near  the  edge  of  a  wood  where  some  soldiers 
were  cutting  down  a  tree,  when  it  fell,  instantly 
killing  both  himself  and  his  horse. 

BARBERIN]^  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Roman  family  in  the  17th  century,  originally 
of  Tuscany.  Maffeo  Barberini  was  elected 
pope  in  1628,  under  the  name  of  Urban  YUI., 
and  through  his  influence  the  diflferent  mem- 
bers of  his  family  acquired  fortune,  position, 
and  power.  Taddeo  Barberini,  prince  of  Pal- 
estrlna  and  general  of  the  papal  troops,  a  bel- 
ligerent personage,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1667, 
was  the  cause  of  coptinued  hostilities  with  the 
small  neighboring  states  from  1641  to  1644^ 
when  his  lease  of  power  expired  with  the  death 
of  the  pope,  which  took  place  in  the  latter  year. 
With  the  advent  of  the  new  pope^  Innocent  X., 
to  the  holy  see,  the  influence  of  the  Barberini 
family,  who  sought  refuge  in  France,  was 
brought  to  an  end.  At  the  instance  of  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin  they  subsequently  recovered  ^eir 
property,  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
papal  authorities.  The  principality  of  Pales- 
trina  also  remained  in  the  £amuy,  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  was  Taddeo^s  granddaughter,  Cornelia 
Constantia  Barberini,  married  in  1728  to  Giulio 
Cadsar  Colonna,  prince  of  Carbognano  and  duke 
of  Bassanello,  whose  daughter,  Glympia,  the 
fiiture  Neapolitan  ducheae  di  Girifalen,  who 
died  in  1800,  became  celebrated  by  her  tragical 
and  romantic  life.  The  Barberini  and  Colonna 
estates  passed  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  their  sods^.  Carlo  IlL,  who  died  in  181tt|  and 


hifl  son,  IVanoeaoo  IV^  is  the  preKnt  lepn. 
sentative  of  the  Barberini  family.  He  poneaa 
a  charming  villa  in  the  vicimty  of  Alb&no,  and 
a  superb  palace  in  Rome,  tiiegreatest  after  the 
Vatican,  which  is  situated  N.  W.  of  the  QmriBd, 
in  the  rear  of  the  Piasza  BarberinL  It  lu 
built  by  Taddeo  in  the  time  of  Urbta  VnL,bf 
eminent  architects,  like  Carlo  lladenw,  B^n- 
mini,  and  BeminL    It  was  asserted  that  stoos 
of  the  Vatican  and  of  other  remarkable  nasi- 
ments  of  antiquity  had  been  abatncted  foriite 
purpose  of  constructing  this  palace,  wfaidi  led  to 
the  saying  of  Paaquin:  Quod  mm  ftami  Bv* 
bari  fecere  BarberinL    For  manj  years  Thc^ 
waldsen^s  studio  was  in  the  basement  of  tb 
Vatican,  which  oontuna  some  of  the  most  c^ 
brated  Italian  wwks  of  art,  as  the  fiunoospictan 
of  Pietro  da  Cortona  in  the  priodpal  hall,  ud 
in  the  gallery  Raphael's  Fomarina^GmdoBwi 
8.  Andrea  Corsini,  and  Boma  Dn,  an  old  pb- 
ture  discovered  April  7,  1655.   Other  voh 
of  art,  which  belonged  to  the  Barberini  Mj< 
have  passed  into  the  collections  of  Im^ 
flnlleries,  as  the  '^  Sleeping  Fann,'*  in  the  )Lm^ 
Glyptothek,  and  the  celebrated ''Portland  Ysc' 
in  the  British  musemn. 

BABBERBT,  the  botanical  nameofTlud 
is  herbaria,  ftom  herhhrysy  the  Arabic  nam  i 
the  fruit,  a  genus  of  plants  beknging  to  y» 
natural  order  herheriaacea^  and  vboee  da» 
teristios  are  6  roundish  sepals,  with  t)ndi« 
outside,  6  obovate  petals,  with  2  f^aDdniaispcii 
inside,  6  stamens,  alternate,  ovate,  8emt4>9^ 
pointed  leaves,  a  slmibbv  habit,  witii  jfSor 
wood  and  inner  bark,  yellow  floversindioi^ 
ing  racemes,  and  sour  berries  and  leaves.  Dk 
stamenahave  a  remarkable  irritability,  »'<^ 
when  tiie  filament  is  touched  on  the  inade  ii^ 
the  point  of  a  needle,  they  throw  themdis 

r'  xly  forward  upon  tiie  stigma;  the  ]^ 
follow  them  in  this  moTemeot  1^ 
phenomenon  is  best  observed  in  mild  and  k 
weather,  and  can  rarely  be  aeen  aft@  ^ 
stamens  have  been  dashed  against  eacii  ^ 
by  a  violent  wind  or  rain.  The  genoi  ^ 
prises  22  species,  which  are  fomid  ia  ^n^ie 
regions  from  China  to  Mexico ;  aereral  d  tiia 
are  evergreens^  and  most  of  them  areonso^ 
as  wen  aa  usefbL  The  tulgam,  gs  cod^ 
barberry,  has  thoma  upon  the  bran<^6s  ob 
vate-oblong,  bristly  toothed  leaves  in  iffi^ 
or  fascicles^  dnx^ing  many-flowered  nooafi 
and  scarlet  oblong  berries.  ItisanatiTect^ 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asaa,  bot  1^^ 
come  naturalized  and  thoroughlj  wild  ^ 
thickets  and  waste  grounds  of  £.  New£&g»>^ 
In  the  north  of  Europe  it  prefersthev^ 
but  in  the  south  it  beoomes  a  monntaines.  ^ 
is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  the  Alpine  drJj 
In  Italy  it  attains  a  bei^t  of  £rom4to^» 
and  lives  for  centnries.  Neariy  all  ths  p^ 
of  this  plant  aerve  a  useful  purpose.  Th£i^ 
bark  and  the  root)  with  the  aid  of  alum,  n:^ 
an  excellent  yellow  dy«  for  ooloring  lioe&  ^^ 
leather.  Its  leaves  are  cn^ped  by  oav:^ 
sheep.    It  is  probably  by  reasonof  its  j^^ 
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oolor  that  it  lias  been  esteemed  good  for  the 
Jaundioe,  the  same  haying  been  fancied  also  of 
the  dock  and  carrot;  bat  the  bitterness  and 
astringencj  of  the  bark  have  made  it  valaed  as  a 
medicme.  The  berries  are  so  acid  that  bh^ 
refuse  to  eat  them,  but  when  prepared  with 
sugar,  they  make  delicious  and  healthful  pre- 
serves, sirups,  and  comfits.  It  has  been  a  very 
general  opinion  that  barberry  bushes  cause 
blight  to  wheat  sown  in  their  vicinity,  but  if 
this  be  true  it  has  not  been  accounted  for.  The 
Vimaderms^  or  American  barberry,  is  a  shrub 
from  1  to  8  feet  high,  with  leaves  less  sharply 
pointed,  and  racemes  with  fewer  flowers  than  the 
preceding,  and  is  found  on  the  Alleghanies  of 
Vii^ia  and  southward.  The  aquifolivmy  a 
native  of  western  North  America,  has  shining 
evergreen  pinnated  leaves,  and  deep-violet  or 
red  berries,  and  is  often  cultivated  for  its  beauty. 
There  are  several  other  Asiatic  and  American 
species  which  are  among  the  most  hardy  orna- 
ments of  gardens. 

BARBJBS,  Abmand,  a  French  republican, 
especially  known  by  his  participation  in  several 
conspiracies,  and  the  sentence  of  imprisonment 
and  even  of  death  pronounced  upon  him,  was 
bom  in  1810  at  Pointe-li-Pitre,  Guadeloupe, 
and  came  to  France,  when  a  child,  with  his 
fEunily,  who  possessed  an  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carcassonne.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
inherited  a  handsome  fortune,  and  was  sent  to 
Paris  by  his  guardian  to  study  law ;  but  instead 
he  launched  at  once  into  politics,  or  rather  into 
conspiracies;  for  conspiracies  were  then  in 
France  the  essence  of  politics.  On  the  insur- 
rection of  April,  1834,  he  was  arrested  as  a 
member  of  the  Societe  des  droits  de  Vhomme; 
bat  the  charges  against  him  not  being  substan- 
tiated by  evidence,  he  was  released  without  a 
trial,  after  5  months  imprisonment,  during 
which  he  had  secured  many  warm  friencb 
and  admirers  among  the  poor  people  confined 
in  the  same  prison.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  his  popularity.  In  1885,  being  suspected  of 
having  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Louis  FhiUppe  by 
Fieschi,  he  was  again  arrested,  but  disdiarged 
for  want  of  evidence.  The  government,  how- 
ever, was  bent  on  his  condemnation ;  and  a  few 
months  later  he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment for  secretly  manu&cturing  gun- 
powder. When  restored  to  liberty,  he  entered 
actively  upon  a  new  plot  with  Auguste  Blanqui, 
Martin  Bernard,  and  some  other  chie&  of  La 
m>cieti  des  families^  and  all  their  measures 
aeemed  so  well  concerted  that  they  relied  upon 
fluccess.  On  May  12,  1889.  100  armed  men, 
headed  by  Barbds,  boldly  sallied  out  at  ParisL 
shouting  Vive  la  republique/  and  marchea 
towardthe  Palais  dejusties.  They  soon  reached 
the  military  post  attached  to  the  Otmctergsris. 
The  soldiers,  under  Ideut.  Droulneau,  offered  re» 
aistance,  when  their  commander  was  killed  by 
the  discharge  of  a  pistol,  and  the  post  taken. 
But  alarm  had  been  £^ven  at  the  prefecture  of 
poUoe;  troops  were  promptly  summoned;  and 


the  insurgents,  being  unsupported  by  the  peo- 
ple, tried  in  viun  to  construct  barricades,  l^ot- 
withstanding  their  courage,  they  were  easily 
overpowerea  by  superior  forces;  Barbds,  who 
had  been  slightly  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner 
with  some  of  his  companions,  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  high  court,  consisting  of  the  chamber 
of  peers,  sentenced  him  to  death.  During  his 
trid,  as  well  as  on  hearing  the  sentence,  he  dis- 
played unabated  firmness;  his  youth  and  his 
courage  excited  sympathy  in  his  favor;  and 
Louis  Philippe,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
own  son,  tne  duke  of  Orleans,  commuted  the 
punishment  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  At 
the  end  of  9  years,  the  revolution  of  Feb., 
1848,  released  the  prisoner,  who  was  at  once 
elected  colonel  of  the  12th  legion  of  national 
guards  at  Paris,  and  representative  to  the  consti- 
tuent assembly  by  the  department  of  Aude. 
Being  dissati^ed  with  the-  very  moderate 
course  pursued  by  that  body,  he  took  part  in 
the  insurrection  of  May  15,  headed  by  Huber, 
Raspail,  and  Blanqui.  He  went  with  them  to 
the  hotel  de  ville^  where  he  was  arrested  during 
the  evening,  and  taken  to  the  dungeon  of 
Yincennes.  The  high  court  at  Bourges  sen- 
tenced him  to  transportation ;  but  as  there  was 
yet  no  penal  colony,  he  was  sent  to  Mont  St 
Michel,  where  he  was  confined  for  some  years. 
During  the  Crimean  war,  a  letter  of  his,  praising 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  French  army,  found  its 
way  into  the  newspapers,  and  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, seizing  on  ^e  opportunily,  amnestied 
the  prisoner,  who  declined  such  a  favor  from  a 
detested  power;  but,  being  thrown  out  of 
prison,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  wrote  a  letter  in 
which  he  freely  expressed  his  sentiments,  de- 
claring that  he  would  stay  2  days  in  Paris,  in 
order  to  await  the  decision  of  the  imperial 
police;  but  the  government  being  disinclined 
to  rearrest  him,  he  left  France,  and  is  probably 
now  livinff  in  Spain.  Barb^  it  may  be  saio, 
is  a  conspurator  by  nature ;  all  his  life  has  been 
but  a  perpetual  conspiracy;  nevertheless,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  generosity  and  a  chivalrous 
bearing  have  always  marked  his  conduct 

BARBETTE.  In  a  battery,  guns  are  said  to 
be  placed  en  barbette  when  they  stand  high 
enough  to  fire  over  the  crest  of  the  parapet  in- 
stead o^  as  usual,  through  embrasures.  To  raise 
the  guns  to  this  height,  various  means  are 
adopted.  In  field  fortifications,  an  earthwork 
platform  behind  the  parapet  forms  the  station 
for  the  gun.  In  a  permanent  fortification,  the 
common  high  sliding  carriage  or  the  traversing 
platform  raises  the  gun  to  the  required  leveL 
Guns  placed  en  barbette  have  not  the  same 
cover  from  the  enemy's  fire  as  those  firing 
through  embrasures ;  they  are,  therefore,  dis- 
posed in  this  manner  where  the  parapet  cannot 
afford  to  be  weakened  by  the  cutting  off  em- 
brasures, or  where  it  is  desirable  to  extend  their 
range  more  to  the  right  and  left  than  would  be 
possible  with  embrasures.  On  this  account,  guns 
are  placed  en  barbette  in  field  fortifications ;  in 
the  salient  angles  of  works ;  and  in  strand  bat-- 
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teries  destined  to  act  against  ships,  espeoially  if 
the  parapet  is  of  masonry.  To  protect  them 
from  en^idins  fire,  trayerses  and  Ixmneta  are 
constmoted  when  neoeesary. 

BARBETRAO,  Chabues,  a  French  physi- 
cian, bom  at  C^reste,  in  Proyence,  in  1629,  died 
at  Montpellier  in  1699.  John  Locke,  who  had 
known  Sydenham  and  Barbeyrao  in  the  latter 
city,  used  to  say  that  he  neyer  knew  two  men 
more  alike  both  in  bearing  and  ideas.— Jsan, 
a  French  jurist,  bom  at  B^zurs,  March  16, 
16H,  died  at  Groningen,  March  8, 1744.  Be- 
longing to  a  family  of  Oalyinists,  he  went  to 
Switzerland  on  the  reyocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  Afterward  he  went  to  Germany,  be- 
came professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  French 
college  at  Berlin,  then  returned  to  Lanaanne, 
where  he  taught  history  and  dyii  law;  and 
lastly  was  called  to  Groningen,  and  appointed 
director  of  the  academy.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  treatises  upon  ciyil  and  international  law 
which  are  still  referred  to. 

BARBie  DU  BOGAGE,  Jean  Dknib,  a 
French  geographer,  bom  at  Paris  in  1760,  ^ed 
there  Dec.  28, 1825.  He  was  the  worthy  dis- 
ciple of  the  celebrated  D'Anyille,  his  whole  life 
being  deyoted  to  geography,  and  especially  to 
ancient  geography.  On  the  return  of  Ohoiseul- 
Gonffier,  from  Greece,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  classifying  the  documents  brought 
by  him,  and  attended,  from  1782  to  1824,  to 
the  publication  of  the  Voyage  pittore^que  de  la 
Qr^  which  he  illustrated  with  many  yaluable 
mws.  Meanwhile  he  drew  up  the  maps  at- 
tached to  Barth^lemy's  trayels  of  Anacharsis, 
published  in  1788.  In  1807,  he  completed  an 
excellent  map  of  the  Morea,  which  was  subse- 
quently used  during  the  expedition  of  the  French 
in  that  peninsula.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote 
a  curious  paper,  Noiiee  mr  un  manuierit  de  la 
biblioMque  du  prince  de  Talleyrand^  wherein 
he  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  the  eastern 
coast  of  Australia  had  been  yisited  by  the  Portu- 
guese as  early  as  1625.  He  was  about  elucidating 
some  difficult  points  of  the  geography  of  Africa 
when  he  was  carried  away  by  iqK>plexy. 

BARRIER.  I.  AirroiNB  Albxandbb,  a  French 
bibliographer,  bom  at  Ooulommiers  in  1765. 
died  at  Paris,  Dec  6,  1825.  He  entered  sacred 
orders  when  quite  young,  took  the  oath  to  the 
oiyil  constitution  of  the  clergy  adopted  by  the 
eonstituent  assembly,  but  afterward  renounced 
the  priesthood  and  married.  He  was  then 
commissioned  to  collect  the  books  and  works 
of  art  belon^nff  to  the  abolished  conyents  in 
order  to  place  them  in  the  newly  created  pub- 
lic establishments,  and  succ^sfully  performed 
his  task.  Haying  been  librarian  to  the  direc- 
tory, he  was,  with  his  library,  transferred  to 
the  council  of  state.  This  gaye  him  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  Napoleon,  who,  in  1807, 
made  hun  his  priyate  librarian.  In  this  last 
capacity,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  reports  on  the 
most  important  works  that  were  published,  and 
sometimes  on  religious  oontroyersies.  The 
Louyre  library,  and  those  of  the  castles  of  Gom- 


are  remarkable  for  their  skilM  sm^ 
ment.    On  the  return  of  the  BoorboDi,  he  w 
appointed  siq>er]ntendent  of  the  priTste  lofil 
libraries,  which  poet  he  kept  ontiL  1822,  ik 
he  was  suddenly  discharged.   He  died  8  yean 
later  partly  of  grief.    No  maa  has  done  bettor 
aeryioe  to  French  bibliography.   His  Sm^ 
hibliothique  <f «n  hofMM  de  goiit^  givesexcdket 
directions  for  collecting  a  good  library;  nWk 
DieUonnaire  dee  <nMugee  anonyimii  ptedh 
nymee^  is  one  of  the  most  interee&ig  worisof  tb 
Idnd,  full  of  research,  able  critici8in,  and  oonn 
learning.    H.  Ohablks,  a  Freneh  phikotfaro- 
pist  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  l»t  oentoy. 
Of  nis  early  history  nothing  is  known,  ktii 
1820  we  find  him  <^>pearing  before  the  Fnodi 
academy  of  sciences  and  vts,  vidi  a  pk  fer 
teaching  the  blind  to  write  in  characters  k^1))( 
to  themselyes  by  means  of  saHeiit  pointi  Ik 
had  already  spent  eeyeral  years  on  this  pla, 
which  was  phonetic  in  its  character,  haTingettii 
sound  designated  by  a  particolar  arran^aDeot 
of  punctuiid  dots.    He  subeequently  miM 
his  system  repeatedly,  and  devoted  his  life  ai 
fortune  to  perfecting  it     It  possessed,  hot- 
eyer,  seyerat  faults  which  prevented  its  geun! 
adoption;  it  was  imperfect  as  a  phoneiie^r 
tem,  omitting  seyeral  important  aotrndB^udB- 
troducing  some  doabtful  ones.   Italsoooe^ 
too  much  space  and  time,  one  letter  som^ 
requiring  12  dots.    It  is  not  novnsed^lnu 
of  interest  as  having  been  the  basis  of  Bnilk's 


system  of  writing  witii  points,  now  so  e 
adopted  in  blind  institutions.  M.  Banner  ^ 
about  1880.  III.  Edmond  Jxah  Fiusfois,  bos 
at  Paris  in  1689,  died  there  Jan.  29, 1771.  % 
was  a  lawyer  of  celebrity  and  a  man  rf^ 
world ;  but  his  claims  to  attention  are  f(W 
on  his  Jaumai  hUtorigueet  oMcdati^^ 
rigns  de  LouUXV.y  published  in  Paris  inl^ 
This  journal,  embracing  a  period  of  44yaR 
from  1718  to  1762,  forma  the  coDnectienW 
tween  the  masteriy  book  of  St  Simon  aodt^ 
amusing  Memoiree  of  Bachanmont  ItnunB 
many  fbcts  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  newspaposi 
that  time.  IV.  HkhmAucktstb,  a  French*^ 
ico-lyric  poet,  bom  in  Paris,  April  29, 1^ 
received  a  classical  edaoation,  studied  in  tbeav 
school  and  became  a  licentiate  in  1828.  fie  w 
shown  no  indications  of  talent  for  poetry,  ws 
suddenly,  on  the  revolution  of  Jnly,  as  if  s»w 
by  an  electric  shoc^  his  poetical  v«nbarsk<ft 
and  a  first  satire,  La  Curie,  |tahliah«d  is » 
month  of  August  in  the  £ewe  ^,^^j^ 
ded  eyeiy  one  with  its  bold  originalitj » 
energetic  briUianoy.  It  was  a  virulent  cooi* 
nation  of  that  shamefol  contest  for  the  i^ 
which  never  foils  to  follow  a  rev6lntiott;» 
crude  roughness  of  the  language  was  a  i^ 
in  the  literary  world,  while  the  iambic  m^ 
but  recentiy  adopted,  added  piqnancyttCi 
sarcasm.  Barbier  waa  at  once  prodaifl*^ 
great  poet  by  both  the  public  and  the  mo^* 
tidious  critics.  Several  other  poems  of  tiwsiK 
kind  appeared  in  quiokBiicoeaBon,  le  Bf^ 
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wtADIdoU  among  the  number.  They  were 
Golleoted  under  the  title  of  lainbes^  in  a  volume 
which  was  eagerlv  sought  for.  Meanwhile  po- 
litical passions  subsided,  and  our  poet  had  to 
look  for  new  themes;  and  in  his  poem  called 
HPianto^  he  bitterly  lamented  the  destiny  and 
degeneration  of  Italy;  but  this  performance, 
although  still  admired,  did  not  command  the 
applause  which  had  been  lavished  on  the  pre- 
Tious  volume.  Laaa/re^  the  subject  of  whidi  is 
the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  the  popular 
dasses  in  England,  was  yet  more  coldly  re- 
ceived. He  also  tried  to  touch  the  old  strings 
in  his  Satires  nameUes  or  Satires  dramatiques^ 
Potrd^-Vin^  Brostrate^  Lee  rimes  hiroiques, 
but  could  not  stir  the  public  indifference. 
Still,  in  1848,  he  published  a  sMlful  version  of 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Oiesar,  and  in  1851,  the 
(^nsofhsand  Odelettes,  short  love  poems,  but  all 
in  vain;  his  popularity  oould  not  be  revived. 

BABBIERI,  GioTANin  Frahobsoo,  called 
GtJKBOiNO,  a  distinguished  Italian  painter,  bom 
'  at  Cento,  in  Ferrara,  in  1590,  died  at  Bologna, 
in  1666.  An  accident  deprived  him  in  infSancy 
of  the  use  of  his  right  eye,  whence  he  gained 
his  name,  Guercino,  by  which  he  is  commonly 
known.  While  a  boy  he  discovered  a  remark- 
able talent  for  painting,  and  according  to  com- 
mon report,  became  a  disciple  of  the  Caracci 
at  Bologna,  although,  as  his  style  does  not  re- 
semble that  of  the  Bologna  school,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  never  frequented  it.  Oremonini  and 
Benedetti  Gennari,  2  artists  of  little  note,  seem 
to  have  been  his  only  masters,  from  whom  he 
acquired  chiefly  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  ail 
his  additional  knowledge  and  i>erfection  in  it 
being  the  result  of  his  own  study.  Writers 
bave  distinguished  8  different  styles  in  Guer- 
dno's  paintings,  of  the  1st  of  which  few  specimens 
are  to  be  found,  being  the  least  known,  while 
the  2d  and  dd  embrace  the  great  bulk  of  his 
works.  His  earlier  pictures  show  the  influence 
of  Caravaggio  intheur  strongly  contrasted  lights 
and  shades,  and  in  the  boldness  and  somewhat 
of  the  coai^eness  of  that  master ;  but  by  fre- 
quent visits  to  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Venice,  and 
intercourse  with  the  most  prominent  artists  of 
the  schools  of  those  cities,  he  gradually  formed 
what  is  known  as  his  2d  style,  in  which  most 
<^  his  pictures  of  any  value  are  painted.  Its 
characteristics  are  boldness  and  strength,  min- 
ted with  much  sweetness  ana  harmony,  and  a 
wonderful  art  of  relief^  in  which  he  recalled  some 
of  the  celebrated  illusions  of  the  old  masters. 
In  this  style  are  painted  his  ^*8t  Petronilla," 
formerly  in  St.  Peter's;  the  "Aurora,"  at  the 
Villa  Ludovisi ;  "  St  Philip  of  Neri,"  at  Rome ; 
the  "Resurrection,"  at  Oento;  "St.  Elena,"  at 
Venice,  and  above  all  his  magnificent  frescoes  on 
the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Piacenza,  which  for 
oolor,  bold  fore-shortening,  and  almost  magical 
relief,  are  unsurpassed  by  works  of  their  dass. 
"^th  all  his  efforts  at  correctness  of  design  and 
dignity  of  form  and  features,  his  works  are  fre- 
quently deficient  in  ideal  beauty,  and  would 
afpear  coarse  were  they    not  redeemed   by 


their  admirable  coloring  and  skilful  manage- 
ment of  lights  and  shadows.  His  8d  style,  a 
palpable  imitation  of  Guido,  whose  fame  was 
then  at  its  height,  is  feeble  and  languid,  and  in 
striving  to  produce  the  sweetness,  grace,  and 
delicacy  of  color  of  this  master,  he  lost  his  own 
characteristic  vigor.  Guercino  was  an  exceed- 
ingly industrious  painter,  and  among  his  works 
are  enumerated  106  altar  pieces,  144  large 
compositions,  and  an  immense  number  of  Ma- 
donnas, poctraita,  landscapes,  &c.,  executed 
with  great  rapidity.  He  also  left  numerous 
excellent  drawings.  He  had  many  disciples 
and  imitators,  and  founded  a  school,  which 
flourished  for  a  number  of  years  at  Oento. 

BARBITON,  a  stringed  instrument  of  the 
Greeks,  called  by  Theocritus  froX vxo/>dor,  or  many 
stringed.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  un- 
known. Its  invention  is  variously  ascribed  to 
Terpander  and  Anacreon.  In  the  time  of  Diony* 
sius,  it  was  disused  by  the  Greeks,  but  retained 
by  the  Romans,  who  had  it  from  them,  in  cer- 
tain ancient  sacrificial  rites.  Nothing  is  posi- 
tively known,  whether  as  to  its  form  or  the 
number  of  its  strings ;  nor  is  there  any  recog- 
nized representation  of  it,  as  there  is  of  the 
various  kinds  of  lyres  in  ancient  sculptures. 

BARBOU,  a  family  whose  name  is  identified 
with  printing,  and  whose  descendants  regulariy 
succeeded  each  other  in  that  occupation.  Dating 
from  Jean  Bjlrbou,  who  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1689,  they  were  prominent  printers  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe,  until  1808. — ^HnouES,  the 
son  of  Jbak,  established  himself  at  Limoges, 
where  he  printed,  in  1680,  a  beautifbl  edition  of 
Cicero's  epistles  to  Atticus. — In  1699,  the  widow 
of  Olaudb,  who  carried  on  her  husboiid's  busi- 
ness at  Paris,  purchased  of  F§n61on's  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  had  stolen  it  from  his  master, 
the  MS.  of  Telemachus,  and  printed  it  as  far 
as  the  208th  page,  when  all  the  copies  printed 
were  seized  by  the  government  for  political  rea- 
sons and  destroyed,  the  MS.,  however,  being 
preserved,  was  afterward  sold  to  a  bookseller 
at  the  Hfl^e. — Jban  Joseph,  lived  in  Paris  in 
1704,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  printer  and 
boolsseller. — ^He  was  eucceeded  in  1746,  by  Jo- 
BSPH  Gbbahd.  In  1748,  the  abb6  Lenglet  I>u- 
fresnoy  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  and 
elegant  edition  of  the  classics  to  fill  the  place  of 
that  of  the  I^virs,  then  beooiping  rare.  This 
project  was  continued  by  Joseph  Gr^rard  Bar- 
bon,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Hugh; 
and  77  volumes  of  the  classics  were  printed  in 
this  form.  The  business  remained  in  the  hands 
of  this  &mily  until  1808,  having  existed  nearly 
8  centuries. 

BARBOU-DESOOURIERES,  Gabbibl,  a 
French  general,  bom  in  1761,  died  at  Paris^  Feb. 
8, 1816,  took  an  active  part  in  the  expedition  to 
St  Domingo.  Afterward,  in  the  battle  of  Fleu- 
rus,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  prominent 
part  in  the  capture  of  Valenciennes.  At  the 
battle  of  Alkmaer,  he  secured  the  victory  to  the 
French  army,  by  ousting  the  Russians  ftom 
the  village  of  Bergen,  Oct.  1,  1798.    He  was 
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raised,  Oct.  17,  1798,  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
divisioD,  and  a  short  time  afterward,  sacoeeded 
ViLrahftl  Bernadotte  in  the  command  of  the 
Hanoverian  army.  In  1807,  he  fonght  in  Spain, 
was  made  prisoner  at  Baylen,  reooyerea  his 
liberty  in  1808,  and  charged  with  the  defence 
of  Venice,  he  compelled  the  Austrian  archduke 
John  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort  Malghera. 
From  1810  to  1814  he  was  governcvof  Ancona, 
and  in  1815  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Boorbons. 

BARBOUR.  I.  A  county  in  the  K  W.  part  of 
Yirginia,  contains  an  area  of  880  square  miles.  Its 
sor&oe  is  hilly,  and  its  soil  very  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  for  grazing.  It  is  drained  by  the 
streams  that  go  to  make  up  the  east  fork  of  the 
Monongahela  river.  Live  stock,  wool,  Indian 
com  and  wheat,  are  the  principal  products,  and 
maple  sugar  is  made  to  some  extent  Bitumi- 
nous coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  here,  and  salt 
mines  have  been  opened.  In  1850,  its  real 
estate  was  valued  at  $1,198,712,  in  1855,  at 
$1,890,588,  showing  an  increase  of  17  per  cent. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  209,678  bush- 
els of  Indian  com,  38,110  of  wheat^  9,916  tons 
of  hay,  aud  147,649  pounds  of  butter.  There 
were  19  churches  and  546  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  It  was  set  off  from  Randolph, 
Lewis,  and  Harrison  counties  in  1843,  and 
named  from  a  distinguished  family  in  the  state. 
Capital,  Fhilippi.  Fop.  in  1850,  whites  8,670, 
free  colored  222,  slaves  118,  total  9,005. 
IL  A  south-eastern  county  of  Alabama,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and 
comprising  an  area  of  825  square  miles.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface,  partly  covered  with 
forests  of  pine.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Btreams  is  fertile,  and  suitable  for  Indian 
com  and  cotton.  There  are  extensive  sugar 
plantations,  and  in  1850,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
made  in  this  county  was  the  greatest  produced 
in  auy  county  of  the  state.  The  productions 
that  year  were  21,573  bales  of  cotton,  742,182 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  81,164  bushels  of  oats, 
and  5,290  hogsheads  of  sugar.  There  were  85 
churchesy  8  newspaper  offices,  and  435  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Uapital,  Clayton, 
Fop.  in  1850,  23,632,  of  whom  10,760  were 
slaves. 

BARBOUR.  I.  Jaiob,  an  American  senator, 
and  governor  of  Virginia,  distinffuished  for  the 
purity  of  his  private,  and  the  elevation  of  his 
public  character,  bora  in  Orange  co.,  Va.,  June 
10, 1775,  died  June  8, 1842.  His  family  was  not 
in  prosperous  pecuniary  drcamstances,  so  that 
young  Barbour  had  to  serve  as  a  deputy  sheriff 
while  obtaiuing  a  limited  education.  At  the 
age  of  19  he  was  licensed  to  practice  law,  but 
did  not  long  adhere  to  the  profession,  having^ 
as  soon  as  he  became  eligible  by  attaining  his 
in^jority,  been  chosen  to  represent  his  county 
m  the  legislature  of  tiie  state.  He  served 
m  this  capacity  until  1812,  participating  in 
every  debate  of  importance.  When  the  resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  Madison,  of  1798,  were  under  dis- 
\e  vindicated  them  ably,  and  their 


adqitioa  was  one  of  the  diiefcasBeB  which  kd 
to  the  defeat  of  the  party  in  power,  uid  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  president^  in  1801 
The  doctrine  of  '^  rotation  in  office''  was  tb» 
first  established,  and  an  attempt  h&Tlitg  )m 
made  to  remove  the  state  auditor,  a  faithfdof* 
ficer,  on  political  grounds  alone,  Mr.  BftrUnr 
advanced  to  his  defence,  and  protected  Iuq, 
obtuning  from  the  democracj  l^esTowal  ibt 
they  contended  ^  for  |»rinciple  not  for  plimdtf.'* 
Mr.  Barbour  was  the  prop<^  of  the  anti-dod- 
ling  law  of  Virginia,  oue  of  the  most  striogeot 
and  effective  legislative  acts  ever  ptssed^ud 
which  made  a  previously  common  Tiolation  of 
the  laws  a  matter  of  rare  occorrence.   Ik 
bill  appropriating  fines  and  penalties  to  tiiefond 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  also  emasit' 
ed  from  him,  a  law  which  enabled  Mr.  JeSja" 
son  to  found  the  univeraity  of  Yirgim  k 
Jan.  1812,  Mr.  Barbour  was  elected  govenur 
of  Virginia,  to  replace  George  W.  Smith,  iho 
had  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Bidh 
mond  theatre,  in  December  of  the  preyioos  jeir. 
During  his  term  of  service  the  invBsio&of  Tu* 
ginia  by  the  British  called  forth  a  cod^wdogs 
display  of  enexgy  and  patriotism  from  Got. 
Barbour.    Among  other  incidents  of  tbe  perisd 
which  attest  his  public  spirit  a  single  one  lotf 
be  mentioned.    A  large  sum  of  money  va 
wanted  to  procure  various  necessaries  for  tbe 
American  troops.    It  could  not  be  raised  eja 
public  securities,  when  Gov.  Barbonr  pTonpdy 
pledged  his  private  fortune  for  its  repajmeQlud 
upon  his  personal  credit  it  was  advanoed  Hariaf 
been  reelected  governor  he  was  removed  bjthi 
legislature  of  h&  state^  on  the  expiradaa  c^  is 
second  term,  to  the  U.  8.  senate,  which  bodjbt 
entered  in  1815,  at  the  crisb  when  tbe  fiscal  tit»- 
bles  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Englaad  ven 
at  their  hel^t.  He  was  selected  by  Mr.  Mb&s 
to  present  the  bill  organizing  the  U.  S.  baa^ 
which  was  passed  by  the  senate  and  wodd 
have  pa^ed  the  house  but  for  the  newsef  tbi 
conclusion  of  peace  which  arrived  before  cao- 
gress  acUoumed.    Mr.   Barbour  differed  fi«: 
most  politicians  in  his  state,  in  believing  & 
bank  of  the  U.  8.  both  expedient  and  coost^ 
tionaL    He  played  a  prominent  psrt  la  the  ajs* 
cussion  of  the  Missouri  question,  was  chainoia 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  sod  vs 
ultimately  chosen  president  of  the  senste  fn 
tern.    In  1825,  hdving  served  10  jes»  ui  ^ 
senate,  he  was  appointod  secretary  of  wa- 
der the  administration  of  John  Qnincy  Adsm 
which  office  he  held  until  1828,  when  he  w 
sent   to  £ngland  as  minister  of  the  Ub^ 
States   at   the   court    of  St  James.    Her^ 
turned  to  his  native  county,  Orange,  in  y^ 
ginia,  the   next  year,   having  been  reeal^ 
by  Qen.  Jackson,  of  whose  administntioii  ^ 
that  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren  he  continaed  to  l^i 
vigorous  opponent    In  the  year  18S9  hepw 
sided  at  the  Harrisburg  convention,  which  «««• 
inated  Gen.  Harrison  for  president,  and  «* 
activo  in  addressing  the  people  in  his  favora 
various  partBofVirginiau  His  health hadaMT 
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began  to  fail,  and  in  aboat  8  years  from  that 
time,  he  died  in  his  67th  year,  maoh  regretted 
by  his  large  circle  of  friends,  and  the  people 
of  the  state.  IL  John  S.,  another  distiDgaished 
member  of  the  same  family,  was  the  son  of 
Mordecai  Barbonr,  an  oflBcer  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  born  in  the  county  of  Culpepper,  Aug. 
8,  1790.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  once  famous 
Ogilvie,  a  celebrated  Scotch  teacher,  among 
whose  scholars  may  be  numbered  many  of  tiie 
most  distinguished  men  in  Virginia,  and  other 
southern  states.  He  was  a  student  of  the  col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  during  the  session  of 
1808-'9.  For  the  next  2  years  he  resided  with 
his  relative,  Gov.  Barbour,  and  studied  law  un- 
der his  direction.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  soon  made  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Madison.  He  was  about  this  time 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  in  which  body  he 
continued  a  member,  with  some  intermission, 
until  1828,  serving  during  a  large  part  of  the  time 
as  chairman  of  the  important  committee  on  courts 
of  Justice,  and  discharging  its  duties  with  such 
fidelity  as  to  obtain  the  extraordinary  compliment 
of  a  vote  of  thanks.  In  1828  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  house  of  representatives,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1888,  when  he  voluntarily  retired.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  convention  of  1829, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  able  and  elo- 
qnent  defence  of  the  old  system  of  freehold  suf- 
feige.  Mr.  Barbour's  political  opinions  accord- 
ed generally  with  those  of  the  states'  rights 
school  of  politicians.  One  of  his  best  speeches, 
however,  in  congress,  was  delivered  in  defence 
of  McDnffie's  proposition  to  break  up  the  system 
of  voting  for  president  by  states,  and  establish  a 
uniform  system  of  voting  by  districts,  giving  a 
vote  to  each  district.  During  this  period  of  his 
public  career,  although  associated  with  a  crowd 
of  distinguished  speakers,  Mr.  Barbour  enjoyed 
the  renutation  of  an  able  and  eloquent  debater. 
After  his  retirement  from  congress  he  but  sel- 
dom took  an  active  part  in  political  controversy. 
His  last  public  appearance  was  in  the  democratic 
convention  which  nominated  Gen.  Pierce  for  the 
presidency.  He  died  at  his  fEunily  residence  in 
Culpepper,  in  1866,  beloved  and  lamented  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  lU.  Phiup  K,  a  nephew 
of  James  and  of  PhUip  Pendleton  Barbour,  born 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bardstown,  Ky.  in  the  year 
1817,  killed  in  the  storming  of  Monterey,  Sept. 
^,  1846.  In  1834  he  graduated  at  West  Point, 
and  was  soon  afcer  made  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
8d  infantry.  Soon  after  he  was  made  a  1st  lieu- 
tenant^ and  became  regimental  a^utant,  a  post 
he  maintained  until  1^.  For  his  bravery  in 
the  defence  of  Fort  Waggoner  in  East  Florida, 
he  was  made  a  brevet-captain,  and  for  his  ser- 
^ces  at  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma 
he  was  made  a  major  by  brevet  from  the  date 
of  the  battles.  May  9th,  1846.  He  was  subse- 
x^uently  killed  in  action  while  leading  his  com- 
pany at  the  storming  of  the  breastworks  of 
the  city  of  Monterey.  Major  Barbour  was  a 
ii^an  of  much  talent  and  of  great  amenity  of 
Qumners.     He  was  routed  one  of  the  most 


energetio  officers  of  the  war  with  Mexioo. 
lY.  Philip  Peitdleton,  an  American  jurist, 
younger  brother  of  James,  usually  known  as 
Governor  Barbour,  fr^m  whom  he  is  distin- 
guished in  common  parlance  as  ^^  judge,"  was 
born  in  Orange  co.,  Va.,  May  26,  1788,  died 
Feb.  24^  1841.  He  was  educated  at  a  school 
in  his  native  oounty,  till  his  16th  year,  and 
then,  as  he  expresses  it  himself  ^^read  some 
law"  at  home.  In  Oct.  1800,  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Kentucky,  to  attend  to  business  con* 
nected  with  land-claims  acquired  before  that 
state  was  separated  from  Virginia.  Meeting 
with  delay  and  difficulties,  he  was  cast  off  by 
his  f&ther,  and  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  the  po- 
sition of  teacher  in  the  Bardstown  academy. 
Subsequently,  he  was  admitted  by  the  courts  as 
a  lawyer,  in  which  profession  his  success  was  so 
remarkable  that  he  was  rapidly  rising  to  an  emi- 
nent position.  In  1801,  however,  he  returned  to 
Yirffinia,  and,  having  borrowed  the  necessary 
fimas,  entered  the  college  of  William  and  Mary 
as  a  law  student  Here  he  was  the  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  Chapman  Johnson,  Bei:\jamin  Watkins 
Leigh,  and  Bobert  Standard,  who,  in  after  life, 
were  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Virginia  bar. 
In  1802  he  returned  to  Orange  oounty  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prominent  criminal 
advocates  in  the  commonwealth.  His  prac- 
tice in  the  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia  and 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  was 
large  and  remunerative.  In  1812  Mr.  Barbour 
was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  low- 
er branch  of  the  Virginia  le^dature,  and  served 
for  2  sessions  in  that  body,  being  one  of  tho  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  party  which  sustain- 
ed Mr.  Madison  in  the  war  with  England.  In 
1814  he  was  sent  to  congress,  and  served  both 
as  chairman  of  the  naval  and  judiciary  commit- 
tees, and  was  subsequentiy  chosen  speaker  of 
the  nouse.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  power 
of  congress  to  undertake  public  improvements, 
and  of  the  tariff,  sustained  the  southern  side  oi 
the  Missouri  question,  and  ably  maintained 
those  views  as  to  the  citizooship  of  free  ne- 
groes which  have  since  received  the  sanction  of 
a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case.  When  the  university  of 
Virginia  went  into  operation,  about  the  vear 
1826,  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  law, 
and  pressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  accept  it.  He 
declined  the  portion,  however,  and  was  i^ 
pointed  a  judge  of  the  general  court  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  1827  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  and  was  reelected  to  congress.  In 
1829,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Monroe,  he 
was  called  on  to  preside  over  the  state  con- 
vention, which  maide  a  new  constitution  for 
Virginia,  serving  with  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  Chief  Justice  MarshalL  While  mak* 
ing  a  speech  in  congress  on  the  Marysville 
road  bill  he  was  seized  with  a  hemorrhage 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Thus  forced 
from  public  assemblies,  he  accepted  the  post 
of  judge  of  the  circuit  oourt  of  the  United 
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States,  for  tbe  eastom  district  of  Yirffinia, 
to  vhich  he  was  f^pointed  by  Gen.  JackaoiL 
In  1881  he  was  elected  president  of  the  free- 
trade  oonyention  in  Philadelphia,  and  oa  March 
15, 1886,  he  was  transferred  to  the  sapreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  a  post  he  held  until 
his  death,  which  took  pkoe  saddenlv  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.  Judge  Barbour  was  distlngaish- 
ed  for  the  solidity*  and  force  of  his  understand- 
ing, his  powers  of  analysis  and  argument,  and 
the  excellence  of  his  character  in  private  life. 
It  was  said  of  him  by  his  illustrious  friend 
and  associate,  Judge  Story,  that  *'*■  he  was  not 
only  equal  to  all  the  functions  of  his  high 
station,  but  above  them,  par  negotiiB  et  m- 
praJ^^  *V.  Thomas,  a  colonel  of  the  army  of 
the  revolution,  born  in  1785,  died  May  16, 
1825,  at  his  plantation  near  Barboursville  in 
Virginia,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90.  He  was 
before  the  revolution  a  devoted  whig,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  tiie  col- 
ony of  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  to  remon- 
strate against  we  stamp  acL  and  which  was 
dissolved  by  the  governor.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  been  for  60  years  a  magistrate  of 
his  county,  of  which  he  had  also  been  high 
sheriff.  He  was  a  man  of  high  ability  and  was 
the  &ther  of  Gov.  James  Barbour,  and  of  Judge 
Philip  Pendleton  Barbour  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a 
distinguished  fSeonily  of  statesmen  and  politicians 
who  have  exerted  much  influence  on  public  af- 
fairs in  Virginia. 

BARBOUR,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  his- 
torian, born  at  Aberdeen  about  1816,  died  1896. 
He  entered  into  holy  orders  and  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  by  David  II.,  in  1856. 
His  sovereign  applied  to  King  Edward  lU.  of 
England  to  allow  Barbour  to  go  and  complete 
his  education  at  Oxford  university.  The  safe- 
conduct  granting  this  x)ermit  to  himself  and  8 
compatriots,  is  preserved  in  Rymer's  Fosd&ra. 
The  work  which  has  made  his  name  famous  is 
his  poetical  history  of  the  life  and  deeds  of 
Robert  Bruce.  This  poem,  called  '^The  Bruce," 
was  completed  in  1875.  He  is  known  to  have 
written  another  metrical  romance,  called  "  The 
Brute,"  on  Brut  the  Trojan,  Geoffi^y  of  Mon- 
mouth^s  hero;  but  this  poem  has  not  come 
down  tons.  Barbour  enjoyed  2  pensions,  one  of 
£10  Scots,  charged  on  the  customs  of  Aberdeen 
for  life,  and  another  of  20s.,  in  perpetuity,  from 
tiie  borough  rents,  recorded  as  a  reward  for  the 
compilation  of  '^  The  Bruce."  At  his  death  he 
assigned  it  to  tbe  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Aberdeen,  to  sing  a  mass  for  his  soul. 
In  a  philological  as  well  as  poetical  point  of 
view,  ^^The  Bruce"  is  a  highly  interesting 
poem.  The  language  of  the  Noi-th-Briton,  Bar- 
bour, is  more  intelligible  to  a  modem  English 
reader  than  the  language  of  that  well  of  Eng^ 
lish  undefiled,  Chaucer,  or  the  moral  Gower, 
both  contemporary  wi^  Barbour,  and  writing 
English  as  it  was  written  in  London  and  Oxford. 
Ghieflv  from  Barbour^s  poem  we  learn  tiie  &ct 
that  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  English  tongue 


was  more  like  its  southern  brother,  the  Eo^ 
proper,  in  t^e  14th  eentorj,  than  it  via  ever 
afterward.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  cob- 
sideration  that  the  hostility  ii^tweeii  £d^ 
and  Scotland,  brought  about  b  j  Uie  PlanUgnei 
invasions,  had  not  yet  had  time  to  wpinte  tbe 
kindred  people  of  the  two  ooontries  u  thej 
were  separated  in  2  succeeding  oentoiNs.  A 
abort  apostrophe  to  freedom  is  the  most  fit^ 
quently  quoted  portion  of  Barboor^s  poem,  ind 
as  it  gives  a  goc^  idea  of  the  Teatonic  %(sM 
dialect  of  the  English  tongue  in  his  time,  re 
append  it  in  full : 

A I  Fradome  Is  %  aoUll  fhloc 
Frodoma  mayse  nua  to  haiif  liUng 
Frodomft  all  soUoo  to  nun  eiiB« 
flevys 


IIo  loTjs  at  MO  that  freely  Tevys 

A  noble  heart  may  heiff  naae  «m 

Na  ellys  nacht  naught  elae  that  nuj  him  pUn 

Gyff  fVedome  iUllythe :  tu  ttt  liking 

Is  yearnyt  onr  all  othtr  thln^ 

Na  he,  that  ay  hase  levyt  fre 

May  nocht  know  welll  the  propyrte, 

The  anger,  na  the  wreehyt  dome 

That  ie  oowplyt  to  foalethyrtdooM. 

But  gyff  he  had  anayit  It 

Then  all  perqner  he  nld  It  wif 

And  said  think  fredome  mar  to  piyM 

Then  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  U. 

The  first  known  printed  edition  of  this  poc 
is  dated  1616,  and  pubHshed  at  EdiBbu^lic 
an  earlier  one  is  bdieved  to  hare  exitted. 

BARBUDA,  one  of  the  West  India  islic^ 
belonging  to  Qreat  Britain.  It  haa  &  feick 
soil,  and  produces  tobacco,  cotton,  oom  d 
pepper.  There  are  forts  on  the  vest  side  ^ 
the  island,  and  a  roadstead,  but  no  port 

BARBULA^L.  ^miliub,  a  Bomsn  oqqsqI  i: 
the  year  281  B.  O.  He  was  the  leaderof  ik 
Romans  in  a  war  with  the  TarentineB^  vA  in! 
obtained  several  advantages  ofer  the  Is^ 
when  they  invoked  the  aid  of  Pyrrhns.  )DSii 
Epirus.  His  arrival  in  Italy  in  the  jw  99 
caused  great  alarm  at  Rome,  and  pntiBo^ 
face  upon  the  war.  Barbula  was  at  om  ti» 
driven  to  a  dangerous  position,  from  whidi  i; 
extricated  his  army  only  by  pladng  it  b^ 
the  Tarentine  prisoners  that  he  had  takaiK 
thus  preventing  his  enemies  from  hurling  the 
lances.  Barbula  also  led  the  Romans  in  ve 
with  the  Samnites  and  Salleatinea. 

BAROA.  I.  A  desert  region  on  the  ot^ 
em  coast  of  Africa,  adjoining  Egypt  It  ^ 
prised  the  ancient  Gyrenaica.  Barca  is  a  pr^ 
ince  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is  nkd  bf  | 
governor  who  rendes  in  its  chief  town,  rx 
is  also  called  Barca.  n.  An  ancient  city  i 
Gyrenaica,  in  Africa^  founded,  acoording  t»H 
Jerome,  by  a  Libyan  tribe,  but,  accoidiaf  * 
Herodotus,  by  the  brothers  of  Aicealae  i- 
king  of  Gyrene.  The  murder  of  «»  rfj 
monarches  successors  within  its  walla  brMp 
down  terrible  calamities  on  Barca.  Tbe^ 
was  bemeged  and  taken  by  the  Persim  d^ 
of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  tbe  swocif^ 
its  noblest  citizens  were  sent  captiTeatoDin^ 
who  doomed  them  to  a  life  of  P^H^^^^ 
in  the  remote  province  of  Bactria.  ^ 
however,  recoverod  from  this  bbw,  aodftf 
ished  afterwai^  untU  the  age  of  tbeRaI«i* 
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Bat  when  OTretuiica  became  a  dependency  of 
the  crown  of  Egypt)  a  new  city  called  Ptole- 
mais  was  built  by  one  of  that  dynasty  at  tiie 
port  of  Barca,  which,  from  that  moment,  grad- 
ually declined  and  went  to  rain. 

BABOA,  or  Baboha,  a  noble  family  of  Car- 
thage, which  produced,  for  many  years  in  sac- 
cession,  a  series  of  the  greatest  men  which  that 
'state,  and  indeed  almost  any  state,  e^er  pro- 
duced. Ko  other  name  of  great  men  decorates 
the  annals  of  Carthage,  and  it  seems  that  al- 
most all  her  greatness  was  due  to  that  one 
wonderfol  family.  Kiebuhr  has  well  remark- 
ed that  the  greatness  of  Hannibal  so  far  orer- 
tops  the  greatness  of  Carthage,  that  in  reading 
the  history  of  the  Panic  wars,  the  city  is 
nothing,  the  one  man  every  thing ;  while  the 
greatness  of  Borne  so  immeasurably  exceeds 
the  greatness  of  any,  or  of  all,  of  the  greatest 
of  her  citizens,  that  in  reading  her  history,  it  is 
the  fortunes  of  the  republic  which  fill  the  at- 
tention, while  the  deeds  of  her  citizens  are 
wdghed  only  as  they  show  them  worthy  or 
unworthy  Bomans.  Had  he  substituted  the 
word  "  Barcas"  for  that  one  "  Hannibal,'*  the 
saying  would  have  been  more  just,  if  less 
pointed.  The  principal  members  of  this  fiEunily 
-were  Mago,  Hamilcar,  and  Hasdrubal  the  elder, 
the  conmieror  of  Sardinia ;  Hannibal,  Hasdru- 
bal, and  Mago,  the  sons  of  Hamilcar;  Hasdru- 
bal, son  of  Hasdrubsl  the  elder,  conqueror  of 
fiaidinia,  who  hunself  conquered  the  Numidi- 
ans;  and  Hasdrubal,  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar, 
the  founder  of  Carthago  Nora,  in  Spain.  Hie 
last  of  the  family,  a  Hasdrubal  also,  when  Car- 
thage feU,  buried  himself  in  the  ruins  of  its  last 
blaang  temple. 

BAKCABOLLE  (It  harearuolo,  a  boatman), 
a  term  designating  the  melodies  composed 
and  sung  by  the  Venetian  gondoliers.  The 
dmplicity,  beauty,  and  nationality  of  many  of 
these  8ong&  have  made  them  great  favorites 
with  the  Italians,  and  composers  have  fire- 
quently  emploved  their  form,  and  even  bor- 
rowed their  ideas,  to  illustrate  some  peculiar 
phase  of  national  character.  The  barcarolle  is 
not  exclusively  a  nautical  air,  but  often  reflects 
the  feelings  and  daily  life  of  the  people,  like 
the  German  VoUuliddy  or  the  Scotch  or  Irish 
ballads ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  gondoliers 
bave  free  access  to  the  theatres  of  Venice,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  musici 
its  construction  is  often  marked  by  a  grace  and 
refinement  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  unedu- 
cated muacians.  The  assodadons  of  the  place 
in  which  it  ori^nated,  however,  undoubtedly 
add  much  to  the  romantic  charm  with  which  it 
is  invested.  The»familiar  airs,  La  Bumdina  in 
GcndoUtta,  and  0  Peseaior  delVOnde^  are  good 
Bpecimens  of  the  barcarolle. 

BABCELONA,  a  city  and  sesport  of  Spain, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Catalonia,  situated  in  a  fruitful  plain,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Beeos  and  liobregat,  at  the 
foot  of  Montioi  {Mans  JovU),  816  mOes  E. 
N.  E.  of  Madrid.    It  is  the  great  maymfaotiqing 


and  commercial  emporium,  and  one  of  tlie 
finest  cities  in  the  peninsula.  The  K  W.  part, 
which  is  called  the  new  city,  is  pretty  well 
built,  the  houses,  mostly  of  brick,  being  gen- 
erally from  4  to  6  stories  high,  with  numerous 
windows  and  ornamented  balconies.  It  con- 
tains some  fine  squares  and  promenades.  The 
old  city  has  narrower  and  more  crooked  streets, 
but  is  not  deficient  in  beauty  for  the  lovers  of 
the  picturesque.  It  is  interspersed  with  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  among  which  a  gate,  some 
towers  and  walls,  serve  to  trace  distinctly  tiie 
limits  of  the  old  Boman  town.  Among  the 
public  buildings,  we  may  notice  especially  the 
palace  of  the  audienda,  where  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon  are  preserved ;  the  city 
hall,  the  lanja,  or  exchange ;  the  custom-house, 
and  the  theatre,  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest in  Spain.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble 
structure,  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  with  finely 
painted  windows.  We  must  also  mention  Ibe 
church  of  St.  Ma^  of  the  sea,  that  of  St.  Mi- 
chael)  which  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  temple  of 
Keptune,  and  the  2  convents  of  mercy  and 
St.  Clara.  Barcelona  has  some  fine  public 
walks ;  the  principal  is  the  rambloy  which  di- 
vides the  new  from  the  old  city,  and  is  bXw&jb 
4srowded,  being  only  inferior  to  the  boulevwrda 
of  Paris.  There  is  also  a  charming  promenade 
round  tiie  ramparts,  with  delightfu  views,  par- 
ticularly toward  the  sea.  The  fortifications  are 
important;  beside  the  walls,  ditches,  and  bat- 
tenes  which  surround  the  city,  it  is  protected 
on  the  N.  £.  by  a  citadel,  forming  a  regular 
octagon  on  the  system  of  Vauban ;  on  the  sea- 
side by  the  fort  of  San  Carlos,  communicating 
with  the  citadel  by  a  double-covered  way,  and 
the  fortress  Mon^oi,  on  the  mountain  of 
that  name,  which  commands  the  port  as  well 
as  the  town.  This  last  stronghold,  if  properly 
garrisoned,  is  regarded  as  impregnable.  The 
harbor  is  formed  by  an  immense  mole  running 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, having  a  light-house  and  a  battery  at  its 
extremity.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  entirely 
finished ;  if  it  were,  the  port  of  Barcelona  would 
be  one  of  the  largest^  most  commodious,  and 
sidbst  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain. — 
Barcelona  is  the  residence  of  the  captam-gen- 
erai  of  Catalonia,  of  the  audiencia  real  of  that 
province,  and  of  a  bishop.  It  has  4  public 
nbraries,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  8  colleges, 
a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  college  or 
surgeons,  an  academy  of  practical  medicine,  an 
association  for  promoting  art  and  science,  hos- 
pitals, a  foundling  institution,  and  other  chari- 
ties; but  above  all  must  be  mentioned  the 
junta  de  eomercio^  or  board  of  trade,  which 
supports  with  a  princely  liberality  public  pro~ 
fessorships  of  navigation,  architecture,  paintmff, 
chemistiy,  experimental  philosophy,  agricul* 
tnre,  commerce,  mechanics,  and  tiie  roreign 
languages.  Witb  such  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  incessant  intercourse  by  trade  with 
other  nations,  the  inhabitants  are  more  en- 
lightened than  those  in  the  other  parts  of 
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8pain.^The  liktorioal  records  of  this  ci^  are 
not  devoid  of  interest  Founded,  if  trftdition  is 
to  be  credited,  by  Hamilcar  Barca,  the  &ther 
of  Hannibal,  from  whose  name  it  was  called 
Bareinoy  it  passed  with  the  whole  peninsala 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  sent 
here  a  colony  under  the  symbolicai  name  of 
Faventia.  Sabjugated  by  the  Qoths  in  the  6th 
oentnry,  then  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th,  it  was 
recoDonered  from  the  Utter  by  the  OhristSana, 
aided  oy  Charlemagne,  as  early  as  801,  when  it 
was  governed  by  coonts,  who,  allhoagh  nom- 
inally vassals  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  were 
in  reality  independent  sovereigns  till  the  end 
of  the  12th  century.  Then  Barcelona  became 
attached  to  the  Idi^om  of  Aragon,  preservinff| 
however,  its  most  important  privileges,  as  weli 
as  its  love  for  independence  and  liberal  institu- 
tions. During  these  ages,  its  citizens  were  no 
less  distinguished  for  the  j»al  and  success  with 
which  they  prosecuted  commerdal  undertak- 
ings, than  by  their  enlightened  mercantile  poli- 
ov.  SucoessM  competitors  of  the  Italian  mer- 
chants in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  they 
were  among  the  first  to  establish  consuls  and 
factories  in  distant  countries  for  the  protection 
and  security  of  trade.  The  famous  code  of 
maritime  law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cim- 
iolaio  del  Mare^  is  said  to  have  been  compiled 
and  promulgated  in  Barcelona,  while  the  prac- 
tice of  marine  insurance  and  ^e  negotiation  of 
bills  of  exchange  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  here  at  a  very  eoriy  period.  Liberal  ideas 
kept  jpace  with  commercial  prosperity,  and 
BacoMona  has  shown  in  modem  times  that  it  b 
still  animated  by  the  same  generous  and  patri- 
otic spirit.  The  part  it  has  played  in  all  the 
national  struggles,  is  important;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  has  undergone  many  severe  trials. 
During  the  peninsular  war,  it  was  several  times 
occupied  by  French  troops ;  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  South  America  was  a  heavy  blow  to  its 
prosperity,  several  branches  of  manufiicture 
naving  in  consequence  declined,  or  altogether 
disappeared.  In  1821,  the  yellow  fever,  raging 
with  uncommon  fiiry,  swept  off  a  6th  part  of 
the  population ;  and  as  late  as  1648,  tne  city, 
having  revolted  against  Queen  Isabella,  was 
bombarded  by  the  order  of  Espartero. — ^Amid 
all  these  losses,  evils,  and  political  difficulties, 
Barcelona  has  maintained  its  rank  among  the 
first  cities  of  Spain ;  and  little  would  be  neces« 
sary  to  revive  its  manu&cturing  activity  and 

S've  a  new  impulse  to  its  yet  not  inconsidera- 
e  trade.  The  only  remaining  manu&ctures 
are  those  of  silk,  leather,  lace,  wool,  and  cot- 
ton, but  none  of  them  are  flourishing.  The  prin- 
cipal imports,  mostly  from  8.  America,  Cuba, 
and  Porto  Rico,  are  cotton,  sugar,  hides,  cocoa^ 
cinnamon,  dyewoods,  indigo,  coffee,  horns, 
staves,  ho.  Fish  come  from  Sweden  and  Den« 
mark.  Smuggling  is  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale,  especially  along  the  Frencn  fit>ntier. 
The  exports  consist  merely  of  wrought  silk, 
soap,  fire-^uins,  hats,  lace,  ribbons,  and  steeL 
One  hundred  and  twenty-ei^t  vessela,  being  in 


aU  of  16,180  tons  burthen,  entered  tliepoit  in 
1881 .  The  population  is  estimated  by  bqbu  it 
120,000,  by  others  at  160,000. 

BARCKHAUSEN,  Johakh  Eoxba]),  a  6» 
man  physician  and  chemist,  rival  of  BoeHutTc^ 
bom  at  Horn,  in  Westphalia,  March  16, 166e,£ed 
Oct  1, 1728.  He  studied  medicine  and  phar- 
macy at  Berlin,  May  ence,  and  Vienna,  and  after- 
ward aooompanied  the  Venetian  troops  into  the 
Morea.  In  lOOi,  he  gave  lectnee  oil  chenustr; 
at  Utrecht,  and  received  the  degree  of  MJ).  in 
the  university,  where  he  aftemid  oocnpied 
the  chair  of  chemistry.  He  had  a  gnii  mi 
widely  extended  reputatioii,  and  made  sou 
discoveries  of  value  in  chemistiy. 

BABOLA Y,  Ajlkxakdbb,  is  supposed  to  kn 
been  bom  in  Scotland,  about  the  end  (rf  tlwlBih 
century ;  this  is,  however,  uncertain,  as  sow 
authors  state  that  be  was  bom  in  tlie  townitf 
Barclay,  in  Somersetshire.  He  died  in  lliSSL 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  traveUed  tbioii^ 
Europe  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  eereni 
languages,  entered  the  order  of  St  Benediet, 
and  afterward  that  of  St  Francis.  He  becauR 
vicar  of  Great  Badow  in  Esaex,  of  Woke;  ii 
Somersetshire,  and  received  finally  from  & 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  the  reetorf  of 
All-Saints  in  Lombard  street  The  latter  pirtof 
his  life  was  passed  in  Croydon,  whwe  be  ws 
buried.  In  his  youth  he  had  the  r^ntatioa  i 
being  a  good  poet  and  orator,  bat  Ins  kts 
years  were  devoted  to  religions  stndiesw  He 
wrote  with  considerable  facility  on  vaiioos  aib- 
Jects ;  his  most  noted  work  is  entitled  ""Tsa 
Ship  of  Fools,^*  a  translation  from  8el)m 
Brandt,  but  with  notes  and  additions  bjhia- 
self ;  it  was  printed  by  Pynson  in  1609.  Hi 
also  wrote  ^'  The  Castle  of  Labour,*"  priDtedl; 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1506.  Beside  these  ha 
wrote  the  lives  of  some  of  the  ssintB,  a  worka 
the  pronunciation  of  the  French  Isaguage,  la^ 
translated  Sallust's"Jugurthine  War,'' >ndotliff 
works.  His  eclogues  are  noted  for  Iwng^ 
earliest  q)ecimens  of  English  psstonl  pMt?. 
Barday  wrote  at  a  peri<^  when  the  taste  k 
literature  in  England  was  stagnant,  andwassB^ 
cessful  in  its  revival  and  improvement 

BARCLAY,  John,  a  French  poet  and  tkok^ 
nan,  bom  at  P<mt  &  Mousson,  Jan.  28,  laSi 
died  at  Rome,  Aug.  12, 1621.  He  was  tbetf 
of  William  Barclay  of  Aberdeoi,  and  reoatid 
his  education  at  the  Jesuit's  college  of  Foc^^ 
Mousson.  The  abilities  which  he  insniieatai« 
his  youth  attracted  the  attention  of  the  }&^ 
and  they  made  powerful  efforts  to  indaee  his 
to  join  their  order,  which  were,  however,  fi» 
trated  by  his  father,  who  carried  himtoSa^ 
land  in  1608,  where  young  Barday  soon  g»» 
the  favor  of  James  I.,  by  preseiUang  to  1ub» 
Latin  poem,  and  afterward  dedicating  to  iio 
his  "Satyricon,''  the  first  part  of  which  apper 
ed  about  this  time.  In  1604^  the  father  aad^ 
returned  to  France,  and  residedinADgen^  vlier^ 
however,  John  remuned  but  a  short  time,  tv:^ 
iting  England  in  1605,  in  ho^  of  obts^ 
some  app(»ntment»  and  remaining  there  abois 
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a  year  witbont  success.  He  afterward  removed 
to  Paris  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  year 
1606  fonnd  him  again  residing  in  London  with 
his  wife.  From  this  period  until  1615,  Barclay 
continued  in  England,  where  he  completed  his 
**  Satyricon,^'  and  published  also  several  tracts 
find  controversial  works,  among  others  one  dis- 
puting the  right  of  the  pope  to  temporal  power. 
This  was  warmly  attacked  by  Cardinal  Bellar- 
xnin,  and  defended  by  Barclay  with  considerable 
energy  in  a  ponderous  Latin  volume,  published 
in  1618.  Not  having  met  with  that  success  in 
£n{^nd  which  he  anticipated,  Mr.  Barclay  re- 
moved to  Paris  in  1615,  but  remained  fiiere  only 
a  year,  when  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Pope  Paul  V.  While 
there,  he  published  a  work  addressed  to  secta- 
rians, evidently  intended  as  an  apology  for  his 
earlier  heretical  opinions.  But  fortune  seemed 
still  to  frown  upon  him,  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  met  with  any  greater  pecuniary  success 
in  Rome  dian  had  attended  him  elsewhere. 
There,  however,  he  had  ample  time  to  pursue 
his  various  studies.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  de- 
voted himself  for  amusement  to  the  cultivation 
of  tulips,  which,  commenced  as  a  pastime,  with 
him  soon  became  a  mania.  But  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  lack  of  purpose  and  usefulness  in 
his  life  at  this  period,  it  was  at  Rome  that 
Barclay  composed  and  produced  his  greatest 
work,  ArgeniB^  a  Latin  romance,  and  one  whose 
popularitv  was  not  exceeded  by  any  of  its  time. 
This  work  was  greatly  admired  by  Leibnitz,  and 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained from  it  many  valuable  political  maxims ; 
Oowper  also  mentions  it  in  his  letters  in  terms 
of  praise ;  Joseph  Scaliger  has,  however,  criti- 
cized it  with  considerable  severity.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  its  merits,  the  Argenis  has  un- 
doubtedly been  more  widely  read  than  any  other 
work  of  the  period,  having  been  translated  into 
nearlv  every  modem  language,  including  the 
Polish,  Swedish,  and  even  l£e  Icelandic,  as  a 
copy  in  MS.  in  that  language  is  now  in  ex- 
istence, although  it  has  never  yet  been  published. 
Barclay  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  pro- 
duced many  works,  varying  in  merit ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  given  his  pen  great  license,  and 
took  it  upon  himself  to  combat  fiercely  any 
opinion  which  did  not  coincide  with  his  own 
convictions.  He  was  a  man  possessing  varied 
talents  and  great  learning.  His  Argmis  is  per- 
haps the  only  work  of  its  kind  which  has  so 
long  survived  its  author. 

BARCLAY,  John,  M.D.,  a  Scotch  anatomist, 
bom  in  Perthshire.  1760,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
1826.  He  studied  divinity  at  the  united  college 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher 
at  Dunkeld.  In  1789,  he  visited  Edinburgh  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  James  Campbell, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  anatomy. 
He  acted  as  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Bell,  and  grad- 
uated in  1796,  when  he  visited  London  and 
studied  under  Dr.  Marshall.  On  his  return  to 
Edinburgh  in  1797,  he  gave  lectures  on  anato- 
my.   He  published  several  works  on  subjects 


connected  with  the  sciences  of  medicine  and 
surgery ;  he  also  made  some  efforts  toward  re- 
forming the  system  of  nomenclature  then  in  use 
among  anatomists.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable 
anatomical  collection  to  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  Barclayan  museum. 

BARCLAY,  Robert,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  bom  at  Gordonstown, 
Scotland,  1648,  died  Oct.  18,  1690.  He  was 
eldest  son  of  Col,  David  Barclay,  of  Ury,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Scots'  college  in 
Paris,  where  he  ceased  to  be  a  Calvinist,  and 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  At  the  age  of  16, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  found  that 
his  father  had  become  a  member  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  a  sect  then  recently  established. 
At  the  age  of  19,  again  chan^g  his  belief,  he 
avowed  himself  a  Quaker.  Well  read  in  the 
dead  languages,  and  in  the  literature  of  England 
and  France,  he  now  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  fathers  of  tlie  church  and  ecclesiastical 
history.  Hb  natural  abilities  were  great ;  his 
moral  courage  great  also.  His  pen  was  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Quakers,  particularly  to 
justify  their  doctrines  to  the  public.  He  replied 
to  various  attacks  on  them,  and  his  personal 
character  gave  force  to  his  voluntary  champion- 
ship. In  company  with  the  famous  William 
Penn  and  Geo^e  Fox,  he  made  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious tour  in  Holland  and  Grermany,  in  1677. 
After  having  written  several  pamphlets  and 
treatises  in  vindication  of  his  sect,  he  finallv 
published  his  most  elaborate  work,  on  which 
his  literary  reputation  mainly  rests,  entitled, 
"An  Apology  for  the  tme  Christian  Divbiity, 
as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  practised  by  the 
people  called,  in  scom,  Quakers."  This  was  ori- 
ginally printed  in  Latin,  but  afterward  translated 
into  English  by  the  author.  As  a  defence  of  a 
peculiar  system  of  theology,  it  was  assailed  by 
learned  writers  at  home  and  abroad — ^particu- 
larly on  its  avowed  declaration  of  the  necessity 
of  an  inward  and  immediate  revelation.  The 
only  reply  in  vindication  of  this  doctrine  was 
written  in  Latin  by  Barclay  (while  a  prisoner 
for  conscience'  sake  in  Aberdeen),  on  tne  sug- 
gestion of  Adrian  Pacts,  the  Netherlands  am- 
bassador. It  was  the  author's  closing  literary 
labor.  The  effect  of  Barclay's  writings  was  not 
merely  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  sociely 
of  Friends,  but  to  rectify  public  opinion  con- 
cerning them,  and  to  insure  for  them  greater 
indulgences  from  the  government.  To  this  day, 
his  "Treatise  on  Christian  Discipline,"  is  a 
standard  authoritv  on  the  government  of  his 
church.  Robert  fiarday  was  personally  known 
to  Charles  H.,  who  treated  him  with  marked 
respect,  and,  in  1679,  presented  him  a  charter 
for  erecting  his  estate  of  Ury  into  a  free  barony, 
with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  for  his  heirs 
— a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  family  until  the 
legal  extinction  of  such  grants  in  the  reicn  of 
George  H.  In  1682,  the  proprietors  of  the 
American  province  of  East  Jersey,  among  whom 
was  his  particular  friend  the  earl  of  Perth,  ^>- 
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pointed  him  goTernor.  He  served  the  office  by 
deputy.  His  two  brothers  went  to  settle  in  the 
Jerseys ;  the  younger  died  on  the  passage.  The 
remainder  of  Barclay^s  years  were  placidly 
spent  in  private  life.  He  was  only  42  when  he 
died,  leaving  7  children,  all  of  whom  were  living 
50  years  iSterward.  The  last  of  them,  Mr. 
David  Barclay,  a  mercer  in  Cheapside,  London, 
on  the  direct  rente  to  Guildhall,  entertained  8 
successive  monarchs — George  L,  II.,  and  IH., — 
on  their  first  vbits  to  the  city  on  lord  mayor^s 
day. — ^Robert,  a  descendant  of  the  above,  born 
1750,  died  at  his  seat  Bury  Hill,  in  1880,  was, 
according  to  Boswell's  Johnson,  '^remarkable 
for  maintaining  the  principles  of  his  venerable 
progenitor  with  as  much  of  the  elegance  of 
moaern  manners  as  is  consistent  with  primitive 
simplicity."  He  was  one  of  the  fortunate  pur- 
diasers  of  the  famous  brewery. — Chablbs,  son 
of  the  foregoing,  born  in  1781,  died,  from 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  at  his  seat  Bury  Hill, 
Surrey,  Dec.  6,  1865.  For  some  time  he 
was  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  western 
division  of  Surrey,  and  afterward  officiated  as 
high  sheriff  of  the  same  county.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  zeal  in  all  educational  and 
charitable  enterprises  of  that  and  the  neighboring 
districts,  with  aU  of  which  he  was  more  or  less 
officially  associated.  But  he  was  principally  di»* 
tinguished  as  chief  partner  of  the  famous  Lon- 
don brewery  of  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  17th  century,  this  estab- 
lishment was  in  the  hands  of  Edmund  Halsey, 
who  became  afterward  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  was  knighted  under  the  name  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Halsey,  of  Deadman's  place.  This  was 
the  former  name  of  the  locality  of  the  brewery, 
which  is  now  called  Park  street.  After  his 
death,  the  brewery  was  conducted  by  his  heir 
and  nephew,  Ralph  Thrale,  the  father  of  Heniy 
Thrale,  who  became  celebrated  by  his  and  his 
wife's  friendly  relations  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  one  of  Thrale^s  executors,  and  on 
being  auestioned  about  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, tne  philosopher  said,  "Sir,  we  are  not 
selling  mere  vats  and  boilers,  but  the  potentiality 
of  becoming  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 
In  1781,  Robert  Barclay  purchased  tlie  brewery 
foi:  $675,000,  in  coniunction  with  Mr.  Perkins, 
who  had  been  ThraJe^s  manager,  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $2,500,  and  who  now  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  establishment. 

BARCLAY,  Capt.  Robebt.  See  AxLABnios. 

BARCLAY,  WiLUAM,  a  Scottish  civilian, 
of  Catholic  tenets,  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in 
1546,  died  at  Angers,  France,  in  1605.  In 
early  life  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Mary, 

Sueen  of  Scots,  but  in  1573  emigrated  to 
'ranee,  and  studied  civil  law  under  Ci^as, 
at  Bourges.  Here  he  took  his  doctor^s  d^^ree, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  professor  of  the 
civil  law  in  the  university  of  Pont-a-Mousson, 
recently  founded  by  the  dake  of  Lorraine.  In 
1581  he  married  Ajine  de  MalleviUe,  by  whom 
he  had  his  distinguished  son,  the  author  of 
Argenu.    In  consequence  of  a  difficulty  wil^ 


the  Jesuits,  respecting  this  youth,  his  readenn 
at  the  university  became  unpleasant,  and  be 
migrated  from  France  into  Britain,  where  Eiog 
James  offered  to  patronize  him  if  he  would  be> 
come  a  member  of  the  church  of  England. 
Being  conscientiously  attached  to  his  own  o{na> 
ions,  he  declined  the  offer  on  these  oonditioiss 
and  eventually  returned  to  France  in  1604,  sad 
was  appointed  first  professor  of  the  civil  law  ia 
the  university  of  Angers,  where  he  died.  In 
1600  he  wrote  a  work  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
the  king  against  the  other  powers  of  the  state, 
and  directed  at  the  republican  doctrines  of 
his  countryman,  Buchiman,  which  was  mud 
relished  by  James,  He  also  wrote  against  tba 
temporal  power  of  the  pope. 
BARCLAY  DE  TOLLY,  Michki.,  Rossiffl 

Srinceand  field-marshal,  born  in  Livonia  in  1759, 
led  at  Insterburg,  in  East  Prussia,  May  25, 181S. 
In  1769,  when  not  yet  11,  he  entered  the  Rnssiaa 
army,  and  served  during  29  years  in  its  differ- 
ent campaigns  against  me  Turks,  Swedes,  and 
Poles,  but  did  not  emerge  from  the  iss&riar 
ranks  before  1798.  He  distinguished  himsdf  in 
the  campaign  of  1806.  His  military  repotsticsi 
dates  from  the  year  1807,  when,  at  the  hesd 
of  the  Russian  vanguard,  he  most  gaUantlj  de- 
fended  Prussian  Eylau,  making  a  proloiifed 
stand  in  the  streets,  the  church,  and  the  chuKlh 
yard  of  that  town.  In  1808  he  forced  tbs 
Swedes  back  into  Carelia,  and,  in  1809,  as  gm- 
eralof  infantiy,  imitated,  on  a  much  laziger  so^ 
the  celebrated  march  of  Charles  Gostavus  ore 
the  frozen  waters  of  the  Little  Belt,  by  maith- 
ing  12,000  Russians  with  artiUery,  ammuniiiisi, 
provisions,  and  baggage,  over  the  ice  which  ccr- 
ered  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  He  took  Umea,  se- 
celerated  by  his  appearance  the  revolution  [re- 
paring  agtdnst  Gustavus  IV.,  and  complied 
the  Swedes  to  sue  for  peace.  After  1810  be 
was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  Bo- 
sian  war  ministry.  In  1812  he  asBomed  ria 
command  of  the  1st  army  of  the  west    la 

Erincipal  corps,  at  the  head  of  vrhich  he  pkeed 
imsel^  and  which  official  reports  had  swo^ 
to  550,000  men,  proved,  in  &ct,  to  con^t  d 
104,000  only,  while  the  aggregate  of  the  tpoc^ 
stationed  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  xi& 
banks  of  the  Pruth,  did  not  muster  beyc^ 
200,000.  Thus  the  retreat  of  the  Rcsi^ 
army,  the  ori^^nal  design  of  which  Napoleoa^m 
his  memorials  of  St.  Helena,  &]sely  attribatj^ 
to  Barclay  de  ToUy,  and  which,  long  before  lia 
rupture  between  Russia  and  France,  had  been 
elaborated  by  the  Prussian  general,  Phnll,  izi4 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  was  again  pressed 
upon  Alexander  by  BemadoLte,  liad  now  h^xma 
not  a  thingofchoice,butof  dire  necessity.  Wk^ 
Barclay  de  ToUy  had  the  great  merit  of  r«^i:^ 
the  ignorant  clamors  for  battle  whi^  aro&e  &sa 
the  Russian  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  from  heal- 
quarters,  he  executed  the  retreat  with  renarU- 
ble  ability,  incessantly  engaging  some  part  of 
his  troops  in  order  to  afford  to  Prince  Bssrs- 
tion  the  means  of  effecting  a  junc^on  with  hns, 
and  to  Admiral  Tschitscli^goff  the  ftdhties  for 
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Calling  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  When  forced 
to  a  battle,  as  at  Smolensk,  he  took  a  position 
which  prevented  the  battle  from  becoming  de- 
cisive. When,  not  far  from  Moscow,  a  decisive 
battle  was  no  longer  to  be  avoided,  he  selected 
the  strong  position  of  Gzhatsk,  hardly  to  be  as- 
sailed in  the  front,  and  to  be  turned  only  by  very 
extended  roundabout  ways.  He  had  already 
posted  his  army  when  Kutusoff  arrived,  in 
whose  hands  the  intrigues  of  the  Russian  gene- 
rals, and  the  murmurs  of  the  Muscovite  army 
against  the  foreigner  heading  the  holy  war, 
had  placed  the  supreme  command.  Out  of  spite 
against  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Entusoff  abandoned 
the  lines  of  Gzhatsk,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Russian  army  had  to  accept  batUe  in  the 
unfavorable  position  of  the  Borodino.  During 
that  battle,  Aug.  26,  Barclay,  commanding  the 
right  wing,  was  the  only  general  who  held  his 
post,  not  retiring  until  the  27th,  thus  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army,  which,  but 
for  him,  would  have  been  completely  de- 
stroyed. After  the  retreat  from  tne  Borodi- 
Bo,  beyond  Moscow,  it  was  Barclay  de  Tolly 
again  who  prevented  any  useless  attempt  at 
a  defence  of  the  holy  city.  During  the  cam- 
paign of  1818,  Barclay  took  the  fortress  of  Thorn, 
April  4,  1813,  vanquished  Lauriston  at  Eonigs- 
wartha,  covered,  after  the  defeat  of  Bautzen, 
May  8,  the  retreat  of  the  allied  army,  won  t^e 
battle  of  G6rlitz,  contributed  to  Yandamme's 
capitulation,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Leipsic.  During  the  campaign  of 
1814  he  commanded  no  independent  corps,  and 
acted  in  an  administrative  and  diplomatical, 
rather  than  in  a  military  character.  By  the 
stern  discipline  he  imposed  upon  the  troops  un- 
der his  immediate  control,  he  won  the  good 
opinions  of  the  French  people.  On  Napoleon^s 
return  from  Elba,  he  arrived  too  late  from 
Poland  to  assist  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but 
partook  in  the  second  invasion  of  France.  He 
died  on  a  jonmey  to  the  bath  of  Carlsbad. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  darkened  by 
calnnmy.  He  was,  bevond  question,  the  best 
of  Alexander's  generals,  unpretending,  perse- 
vering, resolute,  and  full  of  common  sense, 

BAR-COKEBA,  a  famous  Jew.  who,  during 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  raised  a  violent  insurrec- 
tion among  the  Jews  in  A.  D.  181,  claiming  to 
be  the  Messiah.  His  daim  was  supported  by  a 
distinguished  Jewish  rabbi,  Akiba,  and  sus- 
tainea  by  a  popular  tradition  that  on  the  day 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (the  birthday 
of  Bar-Cokeba)  the  Messiah  was  oom.  Julius 
Severus,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  forces, 
being  absent  in  the  east,  Bar-Cokeba  seized 
the  opportunity,  raised  a  foroeof  200,000  Jews, 
and  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  many 
fortified  places  and  open  towns,  beiore  the  Red- 
man army  could  be  recalled  to  subjugate  them. 
The  professed  aim  of  Bar-Cokeba  was  to  free 
the  Jews  from  the  Roman  yoke,  which,  under 
Hadrian,  owing  to  the  mutinous  disposition  of 
the  people,  had  been  peculiarly  severe.  Hadrian 
had  forbidden  in  his  Jewish  provinces  the  ob- 
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servance  of  the  Sabbath  and  circumcision,  and 
the  readinff  of  the  law,  and  had  entered  into 
measures  for  establishing  a  regular  colonv  of 
Greeks  and  Latins  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Under  these  aggravations,  the  Jews  were  ripe 
for  rebellion,  and  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
Bar-Cokeba  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
60  years  before  had  characterized  their  fathers- 
at  the  destruction  of  their  city.  Bar-Cokeba 
recoined  the  Roman  money  in  circulation  in 
Palestine,  stamping  it  with  his  own  superscri]^ 
tion.  From  one  of  these  superscriptions,  his 
real  name  is  conjectured  to  have  been  Simon. 
He  claimed  that  the  prophecy  of  Balaam, 
*'  there  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,"  had 
reference  to  him,  and  therefore  called  himself 
Bar-Cokeba,  or  "the  Son  of  the  Star."  He 
was  finally  subjugated  and  slain  b^  Julius 
Severus,  in  the  siege  of  Bother.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  Bar-Cokeba  cost  880,000  lives,  and 
lasted  about  4  years,  utterly  to  desolate  the 
hope  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  deliverance. 
Hidrian  established  a  colony  in  Jerusalem,  called 
it  JE1\&  Capitolina,  and  made  it  capital  for  a 
Jew  even  to  enter  its  precincts.  Appealing  to 
Jewish  prejudice  to  second  his  determinations^ 
he  placed  the  image  of  a  sow  over  the  Bethle- 
hem gate  of  the  city,  and  the  Jewish  Christians 
took  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  per- 
petuated themselves  as  a  church,  down  to  the 
6tii  century. 

BARD  (in  Cymric,  hardh^  in  (raelic,  hard)^  a 
professional  poet,  who  made  his  livelihood  by 
singing  the  amours  and  battles  of  gods^  the 
deeds  of  heroes,  the  glory  and  genealogy  of 
chie&,  and  the  victories  of  tribes  over  their 
enemies.  The  Roman  poet  Lucan  mentions  his 
name  and  functions  in  these  lines  (Lib,  i.) : 


Yofl  qQoqnef  qui  fortes  animus  belloqne  peremptas 
Laumbus  In  lonsam  vatcs  dimittitis  aDTom, 
Plarima  socnri  fSidistis  carmina  Bardi ; 


well  transited  by  Rowe, 

Too.  too,  ye  Bards  I  whom  sacred  raptares  flro 
To  enaunt  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre; 
Who  consecrate  in  your  immortal  strain 
Brave  patriot  souls  in  righteous  battle  slain. 

Such  a  profession,  by  whatever  name  called, 
is  an  element  in  a  certain  stage  of  civilization, 
and  is  one  of  the  first  intellectual  outgrowths 
of  a  people  who  have  attained  to  some  decrees 
above  savagery.  They  were  called  Aoidoi,  or 
rhapsodists,  by  the  Greeks,  Vates  by  the  Latins, 
ScauU  by  the  Scandinavians,  Scopes  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Ollcmihs  by  the  Irish,  and  JJay- 
da^  and  Spiewakis  by  the  Slavonians.  In 
ancient  Gaul,  as  CsBsar  found  it,  the  bards  were 
a  subdivision  of  the  druid^  or  the  priestly  and 
learned  order.  Hie  bard-druids,  like  every 
other  branch  of  the  order,  were  carefully  in- 
structed in  their  art  by  oral  inculcation.  Cffisar 
says  ^at  they  spent  20  years  in  their  education, 
which  required  the  knowledge  by  rote  of  an 
immense  number  of  verses,  which  they  would 
not  record  in  writing,  but  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  from  generation  to  generation. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Gaul  to  Roman  arms, 
this  patriotic  and  popular  profession,  with  its 
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stirring  strains  and  hatred  of  the  foreiga  domi- 
nation and  foreign  civilization,  was  fonnd  by 
the  Roman  emperors  and  senate  to  be  a  nni- 
aanoe,  was  pat  nnder  restrictions,  and  event- 
nally  annihilated  by  the  Roman  oiyU  pow- 
er in  Graal,  and  also  in  that  part  of  Britun 
which  fell  within  the  pale  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. As  the  Ohristian  missionary  drove  ont 
the  Gallic  pagan  priest,  so  the  Roman  governor 
crashed  the  Gallic  and  British  bard.  Hence  it 
happens  that  of  bards  and  bardism  in  Gaol 
and  England,  we  have  bat  a  few  scanty  notices. 
Fortnnately  for  the  institution,  Wales,  Oom- 
wall,  Gamberland,  and  Strathclyd,  only  re- 
motely affected  as  they  were  by  t^e  Roman 
oonqnest,  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame  of  min- 
Blrelsy,  and  this  wild,  rude  country  alone 
offers  us  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  bards^ 
as  it  were,  face  to  face,  and  knowing  intimately 
their  mode  of  life,  their  works^  and  their  his- 
tory. In  the  parii^  of  Llanidan,  in  the  isle  of 
Anglesey,  are  the  remains  of  an  arohdmid's 
palace,  surrounded  by  the  several  colleges  into 
which  druidism  was  divided.  One  of  these 
colleges,  or  independent  buildings,  is  called  by 
the  peasantry,  at  this  day,  trer  heird,  or 
hamlet  of  the  bards.  But  the  bard-druid  long 
survived  the  priest^aid.  The  down&ll  of 
the  Roman  empire  relieved  the  bards  of  tlieir 
medal  enemy,  and  they  continued  to  flourish 
thenceforth  down  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  middle  ages,  in  Wales  and  all  those  coun- 
tries where  they  or  their  corresponding  class 
had  not  been  already  extirpated  by  Roman 
culture.  The  Christian  ecclefflastics  were  con- 
tent with  dispelling  the  ancient  paganism  and 
transforming  the  pagan  druids  into  Catholic 
priestS)  and  did  not  seek  to  molest  the  bards  of 
Wales  until  1078.  What  the  shepherd's  crook 
is  to  the  shepherd,  or  the  portable  oi^gan  to 
the  Italian  miustrel  of  our  streets,  was  the 
harp  or  erott  (Irish,  erui()  to  the  bard.  The 
laws  of  Howel  Dha,  the  Welsh  potentate, 
given  about  A«  D.  940,  afford  a  life-like  picture 
of  the  British  rhapsodist  Each  chief  of  a 
dan  had  a  bard,  whose  office  was  hereditary  in 
the  family.  The  bardd  teuluy  or  court  bard, 
was  a  domestic  officer  of  the  court  of  Howel 
and  his  successors.  He  occupied  the  8th  place 
in  order  of  precedence,  hdd  his  land  and 
lodging  free,  and  was  supplied  by  the  ruling 
prince  with  a  horse  and  a  woollen  robe,  and  by 
Lis  oueen  with  a  linen  garment  At  the  feasts 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  his 
duty  was  to  sit  next  to  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, favor  the  company  with  minstrelsy,  and 
receive  the  steward's  robe  as  his  fee.  The  bard 
who  had  won  in  the  musical  contest  of  the 
day  was  to  sing,  first  to  the  glory  of  God,  sec- 
ondly to  the  glory  of  the  prince,  and  then  the 
t&uluieTy  or  regular  court-bard,  was  to  sing  on 
the  topics  of  the  day.  When  he  went  on  a  foray 
with  the  prince's  bands,  he  was  to  have  an  ox  or 
a  cow  given  him  as  his  share  of  the  booty,  and 
was  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  ancient  Britons 
on  aU  occadons  of  this  and  kindred  nature. 


This  was  to  give  a  edor  of  rigltteoosoesB  to 
their  aggressions,  for  as  the  sUmghteroos  i&. 
roads  of  the  Cymri  were  ffeoerally  made  spoi 
the  industrious  and  wedtby  Eo^qkh  « 
Saxons  who  dwdt  in  the  plain,  the  plundEren 
thought  they  did  no  more  than  Km  their  ova 
agdn.  On  investment,  the  ooort-fliDgerreoeifed 
a  harp  from  the  prince,  and  a  ring  of  gold  bo 
the  queen.    If  toe  court-bard  coBdeBeendedto 
perform  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility,  he  cut 
demand  a  double  fee.    If  he  asked  any  &?«  i 
a  commoner,  he  must  ang  tOl  he  fell  ^ 
from  sheer  weariness ;  but  if  of  a  nobtes, 
his  want  of  self-respect  might  be  aton&i  fcrlff 
the  composition  of  3  odeai    If  an  assaoltTK 
committed  upon  the  inviolable  person  of  amil 
bard,  the  offender  must  pay  a  fine  of  6  oow3  cd 
120  pence ;  his  blood-money,  in  case  death  @h 
sued,  was  rated  at  126  cows.   His  daughter,  a 
marriage,  was  worth  120  pence  to  him.  fa 
pagan  tendencies  of  these  artists  at  lastdief 
down  upon  them  the  reforming  soonrgeof 
Christian  ecclesiastiGism.    The  stroke  fell  Qjm 
tiiem  from  the  hand  of  Gryfyth  Conao,  ^rm 
of  Wales,  in  1078,  and  from  this  period  disa 
their  decline.    The  edicts  of  Gonan  afford  ss- 
other  glimpse  of  the  general  dassificaiioiiQf  cs: 
bards,  still  more  valuable  than  that  which  ve  i!t 
from  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha.  Many  of  theM 
bards  abandoned  their  profes^on  at  this  el^^ 
and  their  places  wwe  sup^ied  by  pious  a&difr 
oomplished  oUamhs  from  Erin,  who  introdasd 
into  Wales,  as  Powell,  the  historian  of  Cas^ 
informs  us,  all  the  instrumental  made  for  oaif 
centuries  in  use  there,  ^^as  appeareth,  as^dE^ 
the  books  written  of  the  same  as  also  bjtk 
names  of  the  times  and  measures  osed  isi^ 
them  to  this  (Powell's)  day."  The  barfs  we? 
classified  in  several  ways:  1,  the  baii^(^'ti^ 
princes  and  nobles,  or  prududd;  2, 1^5 
the  middle  ranks^  or  setmar;  3,  bards  for  ti^ 
lower  classes,  or  eletor.    We  learn  thi:  lif 
were  8  special  sub-classes,  viz.,  oomposei^& 
structors  of  the  rising  generation,  and  beisl^ 
Some,  and  these  were  the  most  obnoxious  t<}a 
Christian  authorities,  set  np  as  men  pis^ 
of  the  faculty  of  seoond-sight,  as  divinai  j^ 
cerersi  ]nteriH*etera  of  dreams,  Ac,  The  hip 
rank  of  bards,  who  styled  themselTes '^ 
ynya  prydain^  were   distinguished  by  tk' 
cerulean  garment^  never  wielded  weapcasJ 
fought  smgle  combats,  and  their  noere  presto 
made  the  drawing  of  the  sword,  for  sorF 
pose,  a  punishable  offenoe.  For  mntn^  ^ 
agement  and  instruction,  public  sessions  c^  21 
Welsh  bards  (ekteddfodt)  were  held  for  cfi! 
centuries  at  the  town  of  Oaerwys,  the  t^s^ 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  «t  Aberfraw,  in  is?" 
sey,  for  the  bards  of  that  iaUnd  and  the  a^f^ 
oouDty,  and  at  Mathraral,  for  those  of  the  ^ 
of  Powis.    Pennant,  in  his  tour  of  Wait*  »* 
them  the  British  Olympian,  Kemeaa,andrr^ 
games.  Only  minstreu  of  skill  per^insed  *"; 
grees  were  conflsnred  aooo^rding  to  tie  hi^ 
m  which  the  victors  had  perfected  then^ 
"Ko  public  festivity,  great  fesst>  or  wei-^ 
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could  be  dnlj  solemnized  without  the  presence 
of  the  bards  and  minstrels.  A  great  emulation 
arose  among  them,  and  prizes  were  bestowed  on 
the  most  worthy.  In  1176  the  lord  Rhys,  prince 
of  South  Wales,  made  a  great  feast  at  Ohnstmas 
on  the  occasion  of  finishing  his  new  castle  at  Aber- 
teifi,  of  which  he  proclaimed  notice  through  all 
Britain,  a  year  and  a  day  before.  Great  was  the 
resort  of  strangers,  who  were  nobly  entertained, 
80  that  none  departed  unsatisfied.  Among  deeds 
of  arms  and  variety  of  spectacles,  Bhys  invited 
all  the  bards  of  Wales,  and  provided  chairs  for 
them,  which  were  placed  in  nis  hail,  where  they 
sat  and  disputed  and  sang  to  show  their  skill  in 
their  respective  faculties ;  after  which,  he  be- 
stowed  great  rewards  and  rich  gifts  on  the  vio- 
tors.  The  bards  of  North  Wales  won  the  prizes, 
bat  the  minstrels  of  Bhvs's  household  excelled 
in  their  faculty.  On  mis  occasion,  the  Braw- 
dror  Llysj  or  judge  of  the  court,  an  ofiicer  5th 
in  rank,  declared  aloud  the  victor,  and  received 
from  the  bard,  for  his  fee,  a  mighty  drinking- 
horn,  made  of  the  horn  of  an  ox,  a  golden  ring, 
and  the  cusluon  on  which  he  sat  in  his  chair  of 
dignity."  (Pennant's  "Tour  in  Wale8.">--After 
the  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.  of  England 
(1284),  the  bards  sufiTered  another  terrible  blow. 
Their  Welsh  patriotism  was  formidable  to  Eng- 
lish dominion,  and  it  became  necessary  to  curb 
their  utterances.  A  roy^  commission  was  issued, 
which  presided  over  the  eisteddfods,  and  acted 
the  part  of  censors  and  inquisitors.  No  bardic 
poem  was  allowed  to  be  circulated  which  appeal- 
ed to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  conquered 
race,  and  tended  to  rouse  them  against  the  con- 
querors. The  story  of  the  massacre  of  the  Welsh 
bards  and  the  destruction  of  their  records,  is  a 
fiction,  originating  in  Edward's  stringent  meas- 
ures against  the  right  of  free  son^.  The  last  eis- 
teddfod held  under  royal  conmiission  was  held 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England  and 
Walesj  at  Oaerwys,  in  1569.  The  copy  of  this 
oommission  is  in  possession  of  the  Mostyn  fam- 
ily, together  with  a  silver  harp,  which  had  from 
time  immemorial  been  in  the  gift  of  the  Mos- 
l^ns  to  bestow  on  the  chief  of  the  facul^. 
The  harp  is  6  inches  long,  with  9  strings.  In 
1569,  the  victor  of  the  silver  harp  was  Simon 
ap  Williams  ap  Sion.  At  this  eisteddfod  va- 
rious persons  received  degrees,  some  as  chief 
bards  of  vocal  song,  others  as  primary,  second- 
ary, or  probationary  students ;  and  many  more 
as  bards,  students,  and  teachers  of  instrumental 
song  upon  the  harp.  Flayers  upon  the  historic 
erotty  with  8  strings,  taborers,  and  pipers,  were 
reckoned  a  low  and  ignoble  class ;  they  were 
not  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  had  only  a  penny 
fee  for  their  attendance  and  performances.  The 
\  degrees  consisted  of  4  in  the  poetical,  and  5  in 
the  musical  &culty.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last 
'  century,  some  patriotic  Welsh  gentiemen  deter- 
I  mined  to  revive  the  eisteddfod.  In  1770,  the 
,  Gwyneddigion  society  was  formed,  in  1818,  the 
^  Cambrian  society,  and  about  80  years  ago,  the 
I  Cymmoridian,  or  metropolitan  Cambrian  insti- 
I     tution,  of  which  George  IV.  of  England  de- 


clared himself  the  patron.  Annual  meetings 
have  since  been  held  for  the  recitation  and  re- 
ward of  prize  poems,  and  performances  upon 
the  harp ;  and  reports  of  the  modem  eistedd- 
fods find  their  way  into  the  columns  of  tiie 
London  "  Times,"  and  startie  the  prosaic  Saxon 
reader  with  a  momentary  wonder  at  the  out- 
landishness  of  the  names,  and  the  imaginative 
fervor  of  the  sons  of  the  principality.  The 
above-named  societies  have  been  instrumental 
in  preserving  relics  of  the  poems  of  Myrddyn 
ap  MorfiTU,  Myrddyn  Emrys,  Taliesin,  and 
other  less  celebrated  composers  of  triads. — ^The 
Germans  had  no  bards,  so  called,  although  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  reading  harritua  in 
tiie  Qennania  of  Tacitus,  as  bardUua,  to  build  up 
a  contrary  theory. 

BABD,  John,  an  American  physician,  bom 
near  Philadelphia,  in  Feb.  1716,  diedMareh  80, 
1799.  He  was  of  a  famUy  which  had  fled  from 
France  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  After  receiving  the  mdiments  of  a 
classical  education  in  Philadelphia,  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  15  years,  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  of 
excellent  talents,  but  of  harsh  disposition,  with 
whom  he  passed  unhappily  7  studious  years. 
He  practised  his  profession  a  few  years  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  removed  to  New  York  in  1746^ 
where,  by  the  pleasantness  of  his  manners  and 
conversation,  as  well  as  by  his  professional  skill, 
he  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  physicians.  In 
1759,  the  citizens  of  New  York  were  alarmed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  on  board  which  a  malig- 
nant fever  was  raging,  and  Dr.  Bard  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  measure  to  prevent  the  disease 
from  spreading.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
pestilence  witihin  the  limits  of  a  temporary  hoe- 
pital,  but  to  guard  a^nst  similar  dangers  in 
future,  at  his  suggestion,  Bedloe's  island  was 
purchased,  and  hospital  buildings  erected  there- 
on, which  were  placed  under  his  charge.  He 
retired  for  a  time  to  rural  life,  but  ad^  the 
revolution  returned  to  New  York,  where  he 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  to  an 
advanced  age.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  medical  society  in  1788,  he  was 
elected  its  first  president  In  1796  he  display- 
ed his  professional  ability  by  detecting  the 
vellow  fever  in  New  York,  which  he  had  not 
before  seen  for  nearly  40  years.  He  left  an 
essay  on  tiie  malignant  pleurisy,  and  several 
papers  on  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  evidence  of 
Its  importation  into  this  country. 

BABD,  Samuel,  an  American  physician,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  April 
1, 1742,  died  May  24, 1821.  He  studied  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city,  acquired  an  enthu- 
siasm for  botany  during  a  summer  residence  at 
Ooldenham,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Golden,  well  known  as  a  correspondent  of 
linnffiUfiLand at IQng's,  now  Oolumbia college, 
in  New  York  city,  he  received  a  thorough  clas- 
sical education.  He  adopted  his  father's  profes- 
sion, and  pursued  his  studies  in  the  medical 
school  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  then  in  the 
highest  repute.  On  his  passage  he  was  captured 
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by  a  Frenoh  venelf  En^and  being  at  that  time 
in  war  with  France,  and  was  reeoned  from 
foreign  imprisonment  only  by  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Franklm,  who  was  then  residing  in  London. 
At  Edinburgh,  where  he  airiTed  m  1762,  and 
remained  8  jeara,  he  made  remarkable  profi- 
oienoj  in  his  professional  studies,  particularly  in 
botany,  and  took  his  medical  degree.  He  then 
trarelled  through  Sootland  and  parts  of  Eng- 
land, studying  minerals,  plants,  animals,  arte, 
and  manufactures,  and  returned  to  America  in 
1707.  He  entered  at  once  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  in  New  York,  in  partnership  with 
his  fieither,  and  was  quickly  able  to  liquidate 
the  expenses  of  his  education.  He  effected  the 
organization  of  a  medical  school,  which  was 
united  to  King's  college,  and  in  which  he  was 

g pointed  to  tiie  department  of  the  practice  of 
ysic,  and  subsequently  became  dean  of  the 
rnlty.  Medical  aeirrees  were  first  conferred 
in  1769,  when  a  public  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Bard,  with  a  persuaaiye  eloquence  which 
was  one  of  his  titles  to  distinction.  During  the 
excitement  which  preceded  the  revolution,  his 
loyalty  rendered  him  averse  to  violent  meas- 
ures, and  after  the  capture  of  New  York  by  the 
British,  he  narrowly  escaped  punishment  as  a 
rebel  After  the  return  of  peace,  he  was  for 
a  time  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  countrymen, 
till  Washington,  while  the  general  government 
was  sitting  in  New  York,  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion both  of  his  patriotism  and  medical  skill  by 
selecting  him  as  his  &mily  physician.  Through 
his  influence  a  public  hospital  was  opened  in 
New  York  in  1791,  and  he  was  appomted  its 
visiting  physician.  He  retired,  in  1798,  to  his 
country  seat  in  New  Jersey,  and  there  devoted 
himself  with  zeal  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  to 
general  reading.  He  was  a  slolfnl  horticul- 
turist, and  collected  fruits,  particularly  melons, 
from  England,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  he  had  a 
flourishing  green-house,  in  which  he  took  de- 
light to  the  last  days  of  his  life.  He  cherished 
associations  with  men  of  his  own  profession, 
visited  New  York  frequently,  and  in  1818,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  college  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  that  city.  He  survived  but  a 
few  hours  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  was  regret- 
ted as  the  finest  model,  not  only  of  the  learning 
but  of  the  manners  of  the  physician. 

BARD,  WiLUAic,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
New  York,  bom  there  in  1777,  died  Oct.  17, 
1858.  He  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  was  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  collese  in  1797,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson, 
devoting  himself  to  agriculture  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  literary  tastes.  Beinff  brought  into 
oonnection  with  many  of  the  leamng  merchants 
of  New  York,  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  to 
Edward  Prime,  he  wasprobaoly  induced  through 
these  associations  to  engage  in  the  business  of  l&e 
insurance.  Accordingly,  in  connection  with  T. 
B.  Wakeman,  and  othera,  he  obtained  in  1830 
an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  New  York  life  in- 
surance and  trust  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
life  insurance,  and  with  powers  for  the  receipt 
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and  loan  of  money  OQ  trust  The  capital  of& 
company^  was  fixed  at  tl,000,(KyO,  kt  itslg© 
and  liabilities  frequeudy  exceed^  6  times  tiai 
amount  He  was  the  fiist  prasident  of  tit 
company,  holding  tbis  place  for  IS  ^m,vt 
was  then  their  actuary  for  some  yean  loa^ 
alter  the  defalcation  of  their  secretarjr^indt^ 
course  of  their  buMnesshad  inTolTedtkecii2i- 
pany  in  a  financial  catastrophe,  and  in  mm 
and  interminable  lawsuits.  But  his  ovu  is^- 
rity  was  never  assailed,  aud  his  serrioes  inte 
ing  the  attention  of  the  commooitj  torardtb 
subject  of  life  insurance,  then  almost  onkoonia 
this  country,  are  thought  to  hare  beeaof  gres 
value,  and  to  entitle  him  to  be  reckoned  amg^ 
public  benefactors. 

BAEDAS,  a  patridan  of  .GoDsUntiiK^ 
brother  of  the  empress  Theodon,  tad  ssk 
to  the  emperor  Michael  m^  sssassMied  i; 
Badl,  the  Macedonian,  April  21,  866.  Tu 
sciences,  which  had  decayed  sinoe  the  }mk 
of  the  library  of  Constantinople  by  Leon,  t!s 
Isaurian,  were  partially  restored  bj  Bsnk 
who  was  a  man  of  learning.  He  had  besit^ 
pointed,  on  the  death  of  Theophilns,  oneof  tv 
tutors  to  the  young  prince.  AmbitioQito^ 
crease  his  power,  Bardas  procored  the  ^i 
those  likely  to  impede  Ms  progress,  ioclsiat 
Theoctiste,  general  of  the  troops,  vb(&eo» 
mand  he  seized.  He  also  imprisoDed  luassd 
the  emprera,  and  drove  from  his  see  the  pfii; 
arch  Ignatius.  Having  assumed  the  titk  i 
Oseaar.  he  hoped  to  become  emperor,  ss^? 
pearea  before  Michael  in  imperial  ipb^  in- 
timidate him;  be  was,  however,  seittdlj'^ 
order  of  the  emperor  and  stabbed. 

BARDE8ANES,  a  Gnostic,  whoflonrebalc 
the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  tsAis:^^ 
an  inconsiderable  sect  on  some  pecoli^tkF: 
his  own  system,  designated  as  Budea^ 
The  conunon  opinion  is  that  Bardessoejffci 
disciple  of  Valentine,  but  Neander  thisb  p 
rather  both  Marcus  and  Bardesane3di%T-» 
the  same  fountain  as  Valentine,  tbeif;^ 
Gnosticism.  From  the  fact  that  Barfcc 
wrote  afterward  against  the  Gnostics,  vd'^ 
still  later,  showed  himself  a  Gnostic  ipii> 
has  been  accused  of  being  fickle,  a&d  Es^ 
says  of  him  that,  although  he  Tdoltx^  ^^ 
time  most  of  the  opinions  of  Yalentise.':' 
did  not  entirely  wipe  away  the  filth  <rfi^;* 
heresy,"  But  there  were  many  sects  .':^ 
Gnostics,  and  it  was  customary  for  se*j 
among  tne  Gnostics  to  vmte  against  etf^^^ 
— ^Neander  thinks  there  is  no  evideKt^ 
Bardesanes  was  other  than  a  Gnx^^^^^ 
whole  of  his  career  as  a  theologisn.  'Bc^ 
differed  from  the  orthodoxy  of  his  d«T  st: 
on  8  points:  he  believed  tie  devil  tot*  *;; 
existent  and  independent ;  that  Christ  v^'; 
of  a  woman,  but  brought  his  body  fiwal^^ 
and  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  nss?^ 
of  the  human  body.  . 

BARDILI,  Ghbistoph  GornBiBtt,&^ 
philosopher,  bom  at  Blaubeuren,  in  '"; 
Wg,  May  28, 1761,  died  at  Stuttgart  £^*' 
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first  obtained  distmction  by  his  work  on  the 
elements  of  logic,  published  in  1800,  and  direct- 
ed, as  a  fMdieina  mentis^  against  the  then  preva- 
lent philosophy  of  Kant.  He  was  an  obscure 
writer,  and  even  (Germany  found  difficulty  in 
discovering  his  meaning ;  but  his  system  con- 
tains the  germ  of  the  later  philosophy  of  abso- 
lute identity.  He  published  other  writings, 
which,  like  his  first,  indicate  more  earnestness 
of  spirit  than  clearness  of  style. 

BARDIN,  Jean,  a  French  historical  painter, 
born  at  Montbard,  Oct.  81, 1782,  died  at  Orleans, 
Oct.  6, 1809.  Having  escaped  the  drudgery  of 
learning  a  trade,  for  which  his  parents  had  des- 
tined him,  he  was  enabled  to  finish  his  studies  in 


continued  for  many  years  to  paint  in  Paris, 
where  his  designs  were  much  admired.  His 
chtf-d^cBttiore,  **  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors,'^ procured  him  admission  to  the  academy 
in  1795.  Among  his  pupils  were  David  and 
Regnault 

BARDING8,  horse-armor  of  the  chivalrio 
ages.  It  consisted:  1,  of  the  chamfront,  or  cha- 
fron  (Norman  Fr.  eheveran),  guarding  the  fore- 
head and  face,  with  a  steel  spike,  like  the  horn  of 
the  nnioom,  projecting  between  the  eyes ;  2, 
of  the  manifaire,  a  series  of  articulated  plates, 
covering  the  crest  and  ridge  of  the  neck,  from 
the  ears  to  the  bows  of  the  steel-plated  saddle ; 
3,  of  the  poitrel,  a  piece  of  solid  plate  armor, 
defending  the  whole  shoulders  and  chest,  from 
the  insertion  of  the  throat  to  that  of  the  fore- 
arms forward  of  the  saddle ;  4,  of  the  bard 
proper,  protecting  the  whole  croup  and  rump 
of  tne  charaer,  from  the  castle  of  tne  saddle  to 
the  tail.  These  bardings  were  very  costly,  the 
best  being  made  at  Milan,  or  in  Spain,  where 
the  steel  was  of  the  highest  temper,  and  were 
often  beautifully  engraved,  enamelled,  or  ox- 
idized, and  then  polished,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
russet  hue,  which  was  the  height  of  military 
dandyism  in  the  latter  days  of  coat-armor,  and 
inlaid  with  gold  or  silver,  in  arabesques  or  her- 
aldic devices. — ^This  word  is  often  written,  in- 
correctly, barbed,  but  barded  is  the  correct 
word,  derived  from  the  bard  proper,  or  cover- 
ing of  the  croup :  thus,  in  the  ^^  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel:" 

Never  heavier  man  and  horse 

Btemmed  a  midnight  torrent^s  foroe ; 

For  the  steed  was  barded  from  counter  to  tail. 

And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  In  maiL 

BARDNET,  a  parish  of  England,  county  of 
Lincoln.  A  cross  erected  in  this  place  is  said 
to  mark  the  grave  of  Ethelred,  king  of  Meroia. 

BARD8EY  ISLAND  (or  Babds'  Islakd,  so 
called  from  having  been  the  last  place  of  reftige 
of  the  Welsh  bards),  a  small  island  of  north 
Wales,  county  of  Oaemarvon,  in  the  Irish  sea, 
near  the  north  point  of  Oandgair  bay ;  area,  870 
acres,  nearly  a  third  of  whi(£  is  mountun.  It 
is  a  resort  of  egg  hunters,  and  is  only  accessible 
on  the  8.  E.  side,  where  there  is  a  sheltered  an- 


chorage. The  island  is  the  property  of  Lord 
Newborough. 

BARDSTO WN,  or  B AiEDerowisr,  a  flourishing 
town  of  Nelson  oo.,  £entu(^,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  an  elevated  plain  near  tne  Beech  fork 
of  Salt  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Joseph^s  col- 
lege, a  prosperous  Roman  Oatholic  institution, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  incorporated  in 
1824,  and  numbering,  in  1856,  about  240  stu- 
dents, of  St.  Thomas's  (Roman  Catholic)  pre- 
paratory theological  seminary,  and  of  8  acad- 
emies. It  contains  several  churches,  2  or  3 
newspaper  offices,  and  has  factories  of  cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  fiabrics.    Pop.  about  2,000. 

BARE  POLES,  in  nautical  langui^e,  the 
masts  of  a  vessel  at  sea  without  any  sails  upon 
them.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  under  bare  poles 
when  the  wind  is  so  high  that  she  dare  not 
carry  any  sail. 

BAREBONE,  Pbaisb  God,  a  leather  dealer 
of  London  in  the  time  of  Oromwell.  He  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  parliament  of  1658, 
which  was,  on  that  account,  nicknamed  Bare- 
bone's  parliament.  A  violent  partisan  of  the 
cause  of  the  commonwealth,  Barebone,  when 
Gen.  Monk  came  to  London,  marched,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  procession  of  the  people  of  that 
city,  and  presented  to  parliament  a  remon- 
strance agdnst  the  restoration  of  the  king.  In 
1661  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tow- 
er on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot 
against  the  government  He  was  afterward  re- 
leased, but  ms  further  history  is  unknown.  It 
is  said  that  2  of  his  brothers  assumed  the  names 
respectively  of  '^  Christ  came  into  the  World  to 
Save  Barebone,"  and  "If  Christ  had  not  Died 
Thou  hadst  been  Damned  Barebone."  The 
latter,  it  is  added,  was  often  designated,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  by  the  2  last  words. 

BAREFOOTED  FRIARS.  Gomg  barefoot- 
ed, was  esteemed  a  sign  of  especial  humil- 
ity and  penitence,  and  as  such  practised  even 
by  princes,  before  any  religious  order  adopted 
it  as  a  rule.  The  Frandscans  were  the  first 
barefooted  friars,  having  adopted  the  rule, 
as  peculiarly  suitable  to  their  profession  oi 
extreme  povertv.  In  process  of  time,  the 
Fnuiciscan  fknmy  was  subdivided  into  several 
distinot  orders,  some  of  which  altered  this  rule, 
while  others  retained  it  It  was  imitated  by  the 
order  of  disoalceated  friars  of  our  blessed  Lady 
of  Grace,  by  the  Carmelites,  and  other  strict 
orders.  Since  the  16th  century,  even  the  dis- 
oalceated orders  have  generally  worn  sandals  of 
leather  or  wood. 

B  AREILT.  the  capital  city  of  the  district  of 
Hindostan,  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
in  lat  28°  28'  K,  and  long.  79°  26'  E.,  118 
miles  N.  E.  from  Agra.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1801,  and  made  the  seat  of  a  circuit 
court  including  9  other  districts,  and  of  a  civil 
establishment  The  company's  officials  live  in 
a  dtadel  outside  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  swords,  dag- 
gers, carpets,  saddles,   houungs,  embroidery, 
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Jewelry,  brass  ▼ares^  and  caUnet  work.  In 
the  last  two  of  these  branches  of  mannfaetare, 
they  particularly  excel  The  town,  in  1868, 
contained  about  111,000  inhabitants,  two4ihirdi 
ffindoos,  and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

BABENTIN,  Ohaxlrs  Loma  FnAKgoiB  db 
Pattlb  nx,  a  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  bom  in 
1788,  and  died  at  Pans  in  1819,  who  made 
himself  extremely  nnpoDolar  in  the  national 
assembly  on  oooasion  of  his  communicating  the 
intention  of  the  king  in  refjerenoe  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops.  He  was  so  frightened  by 
the  denunciations  of  Mirabean,  who  riffnalized 
him  as  the  most  dangerous  adviser  tibe  king 
ooold  have,  that  he  tendered  his  redgnation. 
He  was  arrested  Nor.  16,  1789,  as  he  was 
suspected  of  having  made  attempts  to  oppose 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Paris.  He  was 
acquitted  and  released  from  prison  after  a  short 
time.  He  left  France,  and  remained  abroad 
until  the  18th  Brumaire.  After  his  return  and 
under  the  restoration,  he  was  in  favor  at  court, 
and  held  several  offices. 

BABENTZ,  WnxEic,  a  Dutdi  navigator  of 
the  16th  century,  made  8  attempts,  1594 
1696,  to  go  to  Ohina  by  the  Arctic  sea,  and 
reached  lat.  78^.  An  account  of  his  voyage 
was  written  in  Dutch,  and  has  been  translated 
into  French,  and  published  in  the  HUMre  gi- 
rdle de9voyagm, 

B ARKBE  DE  VJLUUZAO,  BxBTRAiTD,  a  noto- 
rious member  of  the  French  convention,  bom 
at  Tarbes,  Sept  10,  1755,  died  Jan.  5,  1841. 
In  1789  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  states- 
funeral,  and  published  a  Journal,  Le  p<nnt  du 
your^  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  assembly.  A  restiess  activity 
and  pronenesB  to  side  with  the  successful  party, 
two  characteristics  of  his  whole  life,  were  al- 
ready perceptible  in  him.  He  indeed  took  part 
in  nearly  every  debate,  presenting  motions,  read- 
ing reports,  maldng  speeches,  and  always  try- 
ing  to  make  his  words  or  his  acts  accord  with 
the  prevailing  opinion.  On  the  de^  ci  Mira- 
bean, it  was  he  who  proposed  tihat  the  whole 
assembly  should  attend  his  frmeral ;  and  thouj^ 
far  from  being  the  most  eloquent  member,  he 
was  chosen  to  deliver  the  panegyric  of  the 
ffreat  orator.  Notwithstanding  dl  his  efforts, 
he  neither  acquired  influence  among  his  col- 
leagues, nor  populariljr  out  of  the  assembly. 
But  he  managed,  so  skilfully  that,  on  the  ad- 
journment, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  tribunal  de  eauaiion  (court  of  appeal). 
A  few  nionths  later  he  was  elected  to  the  con- 
vention.  He  showed  himself  the  same  bustling, 
talkative,  versatile  individual ;  but  his  age,  past 
experience,  fluency  of  speech,  and  readiness  for 
every  thing,  made  him  sometimes  a  useful 
member,  while,  owing  to  his  pliantness  of 
character  and  cowardice,  he  became  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  bolder  men.  Destitute  of  fixed 
prindnles  and  political  fidtii,  he  more  than 
once  snowed  a  striking  inconsistency ;  but  care- 
fWIy  watching  the  current  of  opinion,  he  was 
generally  to  be  found  among  the  most  fervent 
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revolotionistB.    Thus  he  voted  to  1^  an  the  tt 
ble  the  charges  brought  against  BoWplombj 
Barbaroux  uid  Louvet,  and  oontendedthst^ 
awftd  massacre  of  Septembw  ^was  exaahii 
in  the  eyes  of  a  statesman.*^  Beisg  pnsiik 
of  the  convention  during  the  tri2  of  Ljog 
XVL,  he  acted  with  immitigal»d  stetma 
toward  the  royal  nnaoner.  Heit  wasvin^a 
some  members  asking  i<x  a  poBtponemeDt,  at 
phatically  answered:  ^^The  tree  ^  &ee^ 
cannot  q)ront,  «xeept  when  iratored  irithtiie 
blood  of  kings."    He  of  eoorae  voted  for  tb 
inunediate  death  of  Louis.   lK\m.  ebdnd  i 
member  of  the  committee  of  public  6^,h 
at  first  managed  to  keep  a  poeitionbetweaift 
2  parties  of  which  it  conasted ;  but,  o&tkiA 
of  the  Girondists,  he  went,  body  vAtai^^ 
the  terror-party,  and  became  thw  nyoatihpiat 
His  skUfhl  phraseology,  which  was  raanb- 
ble  for  its  florid  elegance^  was  made  »  i 
to  adorn  reports  upon  the  bbodj  uMsns 
recommended  by  the  committee  ttid  oHd 
by  the   convention ;   and  he  vas  as  jasliy 
as  wittily  called  the  Anocr^  delafn& 
tine.    There  is   scarcely  a  revolntiosffr  k: 
in  which  he  was  not  instrumenlal;  iieiss^ 
upon  the  death  of  the  unfortonate  q[Qeen,MA 
Ant<nnette,  the  execution  of  the  Giroodi^ 
tiie  confiscation  of  all  property  boLoB^aiii 
outlawed  citieens,  the  foimation  of  a  ic^ 
tionary  army,  the  dedaratioD,  tbat  "lav 
was  the  order  of  the  day,"  the  traospQiti^ 
of  all  who  had  not  given  erideaceof^ 
patriotism  {ewime)  previously  to  a  oertaate 
and  the  like.    But  such  unbounded  «^« 
not  6n£Bicient  to  protect  him  against  soaped, 
he  was  charged  with  feaiUamtum,  « it 
being  too  moderate ;  and  had  it  not  hf^^ 
the  protection  of  Robe^ierre,  who  spiAss 
his  defence,  he   would  probably  ba^  ^ 
discarded.    Such  a  service  frran  the  &^ 
could  only  be  Justified  by  an  increaaerf  «^' 
tion  to  the  revolutionary  canse;  so  ^^' 
ported  all  the  extreme  measaree»  beiu/ 
euliariy  unrelenting  in  his  effoctaagais^^ 
he  called  internal  enemies,  and  gtHngst'^! 
to  say:  "If  you  spare  th«n  to-day, tkr'^ 
murder  you  to-morrow.    No  mercy, »'  ^' 
dead  alone  do  not  return  1"    Bar^re'sft'^ 
ice,  as  has  been  justly  said,  made  loa  ^ 
"Courtier  of  Terror."    On  the  8th  Tbffii: 
when  victory  was  still  undecided,  he  hes^ 
between  Robespierre  and  his  oppoofisnU,^^ 
in  great  perplexity  to  know  who  vod  •> 
quer;  so  much  so,  that  he  demanded  fe*^ 
prhitmg  of  Bobee^ierre's  defence,  m\^ 
minutes  afterward  called  lor  the  caoe^ 
the  previous   resolution.    When  ^/^ 
had  fjollen,  he  seemed  to  breathe  rof^^ 
he  fell  upcm  him  with  a  wrath  eqnil^*;^ 
shamefnl  subserviency  he  had  previo9i^5  ^i 
he  heaped  ignominy  on  the  vitsDOtjJ^ 
whose  most  devoat  worahippor  he  had  j» 
saying,  as  an   apology,  that  ^Boke^^ 
most  flagitious  qualities    had   hith«rb>^ 
veiled  by  the  most  pcpfoond  adcr^h^^ 
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^'  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  his  fall  that  the 
committee  had  been  able  to  pierce  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  dictator."  But  all  these  excuses  were 
of  no  avail ;  accusations  against  the  discredited 
reporter  of  the  committee  followed  each  other ; 
and  at  last,  Deo.  26,  1794,  the  convention  re- 
solved, on  tiie  report  of  Merlin,  that  there  was 
occasion  for  examining  Bardre's  conduct.  On 
March  2,  1795,  the  decree  of  arrest  against 
him,  Billaud  Yareune,  and  OoUot  d^Herbois^ 
was  issued,  and  their  trial  was  commenced  on 
the  23d.  The  suburbs  St.  Antoiue  and  St 
Marceau  had  been  in  such  a  state  of  agitation, 
that,  two  days  previous,  the  convention  had 
proclaimed  martud  law ;  on  April  1  (12th  Ger- 
minal), an  attempt  to  save  the  three  was  only 
suppressed  by  force;  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  transportation.  The  formidable  insurrection 
of  the  1st  Prairial  now  broke  out,  and  came  near 
effecting  their  liberation  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  The  latter,  however,  was  still 
victorious ;  and  out  of  the  ^^  three  great  crimi- 
nals,'' as  they  were  called,  two  were  already  on 
their  way  to  Cayenne.  Bardre  alone  had  not 
left  France;  and  before  he  could  be  trans- 
ported, he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison* 
Although  under  the  weight  of  his  oondenma- 
tion,  he  was  elected  in  1797  to  the  legislative 
council ;  but  that  body  turned  him  out^  and  a 
new  order  of  arrest  was  issued,  but  not  exe- 
cuted, Bardre  being  still  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  all  search.  After  the  18th  Brumaire, 
he  obtained  the  cancelling  of  his  proscription, 
and  became  secretly  attached  to  the  police. 
Fouchd  employed  him  in  writing  pamphlets, 
mostly  against  the  English  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  Bonaparte.  The  first  consul  himself 
made  him  the  editor  of  the  Memorial  anti- 
Britanniea.  The  paper  failed,  but  Bar6re  had 
in  the  mean  time  become  one  of  the  writers  for 
the  Monit&ur.  However,  he  was  nevw  openly 
recognized  by  the  government;  and  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes  Pyrenees  having  elected 
him  to  the  legislative  body,  he  was  mercilessly 
rejected  by  the  senate.  He  was  scarcely  con- 
adered  goK>d  enough  for  the  secret  service. 
Dor'mg  the  100  days  he  was  called  to  the 
house  of  dej^uties,  and  published  the  Theorie 
de  la  eonsittution  de  la  Orande  BreUigne^ 
which  produced  a  great  impression,  appearing 
Jast  at  the  right  time.  On  the  second  return 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  banished  as  a  regicide, 
and  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  where  he  lived  on 
a  very  moderate  income  and  some  literary 
earnings.  After  the  revolution  of  1880,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  was  in  1832  elected 
deputy,  but  on  account  of  some  informality,  his 
election  was  declared  void.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  generid  council  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  resigned  only  in  1840.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  died,  86  years  old,  respected  by 
nobody,  but  invested  with  a  sort  of  prestige  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  great  events  he  had 
seen,  and  the  great  men  with  whom  he  had 
associated.  It  would  be  easy  to  g^ve  a  long 
list  of  the  books  he  published ;  but  nearly  all 


of  them  have  lost  their  interest  or  are  mere 
compilations.  His  Memoir es^  written  by  him- 
self, were  published  in  1884,  with  a  notice  by 
Camot,  the  son  of  the  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety.  These  Memoires  were 
the  occasion  of  a  masterly  essay  by  Macaulay, 
which  should  be  read  by  whoever  desires  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  man  and  the  time. 

BARETTI,  Joseph,  Italian  author  and  trav- 
eller, bom  at  Turin,  March  22,  1716,  died  in 
London,  May  6,  1789.  At  an  early  age  his 
tastes  were  literary,  and,  after  executing  some 
translations  in  his  native  land,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, in  1751,  as  a  teacher  of  Italian.  In  1753 
he  became  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson.  After 
he  had  published  a  Catalogue  raisonne  of  Ita- 
lian literature,  he  went  abroad,  in  1760,  and 
Johnson  declared  of  his  book  (^^  Travels  through 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France'^  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  world  had  ever  seen  such 
travels  before,  so  well  had  he  written.  Several 
years  elapsed  before  Baretti  returned  to  Eng- 
land, in  1769,  during  which  interval  Johnson 
frequently  wrote  to  him.  This  period  was  prin- 
cipally spent  in  Italy,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  leave,  having  established  at  Venice  a  critical 
journal,  called  Ihtutra  letterdria  (the  *' literary 
Scourge"),  in  which  he  ran  into  considerable 
personality.  In  October,  1769,  he  got  involved 
in  a  street  brawl  in  London,  and  drew  his  pen- 
knife in  self-defence,  when  assailed  by  8 
men  at  once,  giving  one  of  them  a  stab,  which 
proved  fatal  He  was  tried  for  murder  at  the 
Old  Bailey;  made  his  own  defence,  called 
Burke,  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Beauclerk  to  prove 
his  inoffensive  character,  and  was  acquitted. 
After  this,  he  was  appointed  foreign  correspond^ 
ing  secretarv  to  the  royal  academy.  He  subse% 
quently  published  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Italy,  a  dissertation,  in  French, 
exposing  the  blunders  Yoltaire  had  made  in 
writing  about  Shakespeare,  an  Italian  grammar, 
a  Spanish-English  and  an  Italian^English  dio^ 
tionary,  the  last  of  which  continues  in  use  ai 
numerous  schools  in  England  and  this  country. 
Dr.  Johnson  (who  said,  ^^  I  know  no  man  who 
carries  his  head  higher  for  conversation  than 
Baretti")  procured  him  the  situation  of  Italian 
teacher  in  Dr.  Mede^s  family.  In  1782  Baretti^a 
salary,  as  secretary  of  the  royal  academy,  wa* 
incnreaised,  so  as  with  the  profits  from  his  books 
to  give  him  a  competency  for  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life. 

BABEZZI,  Stkfano,  a  piunter  in  Mihus, 
who  has  discovered  a  process  for  transferring 
frescoes  frxun  walls  to  wooden  tables.  He  is 
still  living. 

BABFLEUB,  an  ancient  seaport  of  France, 
15  miles  E.  of  Cherbourg,  pop.  1,185.  Its  har- 
bor, formerly  one  of  the  best  in  Normandy,  is 
now  choked  with  sand.  William  the  Conqueror 
is  said  to  have  sailed  hence  to  invade  England. 

BABFOD,  Paul  Fbkdbbioh,  a  Danish  politic 
dan  and  historian,  born  in  1811,  near  Qrende, 
in  Jutland.  Professing  in  early  life  the  strong- 
est monarchical  opinions^  he   changed  at  a 
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liter  period,  and  promulgated  ideas  the  most 
democratic  in  a  periodical  entitled  the  Brage  og 
Iduny  in  which  he  advocated  the  onion  of  Nor- 
way. Sweden,  and  Denmark  into  one  nation. 
Barfod  wrote  a  ^^Hietorj  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  under  Frederic  III.,"  the  "Jews  in 
Denmark,"  and  "Biography  of  the  Banzaa 
family."    He  also  cultivated  poetry. 

BARGAIN  AND  SALE,  a  contract  in  relation 
to  real  estate,  which  has  introduced  a  form  of 
conveyance  now  generally  used  in  England  and 
this  country.  By  the  ancient  English  law, 
there  could  be  no  transfer  of  lands  without  de- 
livery of  such,  that  is  an  actual  delivery  of  pos- 
session by  a  prescribed  formality.  A  sale  of 
lands  in  any  other  mode  did  not  change  the 
tide,  but  it  was  held  that  if  a  pecuniary  consid- 
eration had  been  paid,  a  contract  of  sale  would 
raise  a  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  vendee,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  effect  would  be  that  the 
vendor  would  hold  the  lands  for  the  use  of  the 
vendee,  and  could  be  compelled  to  account  for 
the  profits.  The  statute  27  Henry  YUI.,  called 
the  statute  of  uses,  annexed  the  possession  to 
the  use,  or  executed  the  use,  as  tiie  lawyers  ex- 
pressed it,  thereby  making  the  party  for  whose 
use  the  lands  were  held,  technically  called  the 
OBituy  que  km,  the  complete  owner  of  tiie  lands. 
Bv  the  same  statute  it  was  required  that  a  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale  should  be  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  or  in  the  county 
where  the  lands  lay,  which  furnished  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  practice  now  universal  in  this 
country  of  recording  deeds.  By  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  it  was  held  not  to  apply 
to  copyhold  estates,  nor  to  leases  for  a  term  of 
years.  It  was  also  neld  that  only  one  use  could 
be  executed,  and  therefore  it  was  easy  to  evade 
the  law  if  parties  desired  to  do  so,  by  introduc- 
ing two  or  more  uses.  Thus,  if  land  was  con- 
veyed to  A,  for  the  use  of  B,  in  trust  for  0,  the 
first  use  was  executed,  but  not  the  second.  B 
became  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  trust  in 
&vor  of  0  could  be  made  effectual  only  through 
the  aid  of  the  court  of  chancery.  This  evasion 
was  resorted  to  by  religions  houses  who  were 
disabled  from  taking  conveyances  directly,  and  by 
landed  proprietors  who  desired  to  make  disposi- 
tions of  their  estates  which  could  not  be  done  by 
will  or  other  conveyances.  The  statute  was 
thus  virtually  ropealed  in  respect  to  the  princi- 
pal object  hftd  in  view  by  the  mere  addition  of 
half  a  dozen  words,  and  the  EngUsh  spirit  of 
reform  has  never  been  vigorous  enough  to 
counteract  the  narrow-mindc^ess  of  judges  by 
further  legislation,  and  the  court  of  chancery  to 
this  day  has  sole  Jurisdiction  of  the  interests 
denominated  trusts.  ^See  fiirther  Uses  and 
Tbubis.)  a  very  beneficial  effect  was,  however, 
evidently  wrought  by  the  statute  which  proba- 
bly was  not  had  in  .view,  viz.,  of  introducing 
into  common  use  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale, 
and  this  benefit  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
<n«wed  but  for  another  equally  narrow  construc- 
tion by  the  judges  limiting  the  operation  of  the 
statute  to  estates  of  freehold. 


BABGARBAN,  a  village  of  Sootkid,  asdthe 
first  place  in  that  kingdom  where  find  thret^ 
was  manufJBctured* 

BARGE,  a  Sardinian  town,  m  Redmost,  t 
the  foot  of  Monte  Monbraooo,  pop.  7,000.  h 
has  a  college,  a  good  trade,  maDu&ctories  d 
fire-arms,  and  slate  quarries.  It  suffered  serii^y 
from  an  earthquake  in  1808. 

B ARGllS,  JRAK  JossFH  LEA5DRE,  a  Fnoflh 
orientialist,  bom  at  Auriol,  Feb.  S7, 1810,  th 
brought  up  for  the  church,  but  left  it  to  deiote 
himself  to  oriental  studies.  In  1837  he  t»  ^ 
pointed  professor  of  Arabic  at  MaradBea,  aodis 
1842  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  facnltrof 
theology  in  Paris.  He  was  in  Algiers  in  i^ 
and  in  1646,  for  the  purpoae  of  historical  r- 
searoh,  especially  in  referenoe  to  eastern  Algia^ 
and  to  the  ancient  city  of  Tlemoen.  He  Ulb 
autiior  of  memoirs  on  the  Temple  of  M  it 
ICarseiUes,  on  the  African  and  TLemoeQ  dtord 
and  of  various  other  writings. 

BARGOOZEEN,  or  BAB00i3znr,a  rirerof 
Siberia.  It  empties  into  Lake  Baikal  aftei  i 
course  of  200  miles. 

B  ARGOOZEENSK,  or  Babgoozikbe,  a  \m 
and  capital  of  a  cirde  on  the  above  mer.  K«s 
it  are  thermal  springs  and  baths. 

BARHAM,  RiOHABD  Harbis,  Englidliina?- 
ist,  bom  at  Canterbury,  Dec  6,  1788,  died  ii 
London,  June  17,  1846.  At  the  age  of  IS,  (a 
the  death  of  his  &ther,  he  succeeded  to  a  i&i!- 
erate  landed  estate.  Educated  at  8t  ?a} 
school,  London  (at  the  same  time  vitli  ^ 
Charles  Clark,  an  eminent  phy«ciaD,Kr  Fn^ 
eric  Pollock,  chief  baron  of  the  excheqQ^^ffii 
Mr.  Bentley,  the  publisher),  he  became  an  nids 
graduate  of  Oxford  at  the  age  of  19.  Btfeb 
companions  were  CecU  Tattersall,  thefii^^^ 
Shelley  and  Byron,  Lord  Geoi^  GranTiJle  (sStf 
ward,  as  Lord  Nugent,  parliamoitary  polinos. 
author,  and  lord  commissioner  of  the  ii^ 
ishinds),  and  Theodore  Hook.  After  )m, 
studied  law  for  a  short  time,  he  was  ortoii 
minister  of  the  ohnrch  of  England,  andgoii 
curacy  in  Kent  In  1814  he  married,  aod  »V 
tuned  a  living  in  Kent.  WhUe  confined  ^\ 
broken  leg,  he  wrote  a  novel  caDed  "BaldTi 
described  as  "faulty  perhaps  in  style,  btiltjs 
means  destitute  of  merit,  as  regards  plot  & 
delineation  of  character."  In  1821  he  wass 
expectedly  elected  minor  canon  of  Bi  P»>' 
cathedral,  and  removed  to  London.  His  las? 
was  there  devoted  to  writing  for  Goft*' 
"  Biographical  Dictionary,"  with  oocasioul  c* 
tributionsto  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  and  "^^ 
Bidl,"  and  the  journals.  In  18a4  he  vss  t 
pointed  priest  of  the  ohapel  royal,  and  presj^i 
to  the  united  metropolitan  livmgs  of  St.  Jtf! 
Magdalene  and  St  Gregory  by  8t.PaQL  %^ 
voted  himself  earnestly,  ably,  and  faitbii^5- 
the  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties,  ocei^, 
ally  writing  for  "  Blackwood,"  in  which  apff*: 
his  college-life  story  of  "  My  Oouan  Niefei* 
He  had  renewed  his  aoquaintaaoe  with  1^ 
dore  Hook,  and  lived  much  in  the  ptf»^ 
"set"  of  that  lively  p«nB<»uige,  and  ir«^ 
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intimftte  with  Sydney  Smith.  In  1887,  on  the 
establiahment  of  "Bentley's  Miscellany,"  Mr. 
Barham  contributed  the  ^^  Ingoldsby  Legends,'*  a 
series  of  humorous  stories,  chiefly  m  verse — the 
facility  and  flow  of  which,  with  the  felicity  of 
its  out-of-the-way  rhymes,  instantly  won  popu- 
lar &yor.  Three  volumes  of  these  legends  were 
finally  collected,  to  the  last  of  which  was  pre- 
fixed a  life  of  "Thomas  Ingoldsby,"  by  the 
younger  Mr.  Barham.  In  1840.  lU*.  Barham 
succeeded,  for  a  year,  to  the  presidency  of  Sion 
college.  In  1842  he  was  promoted  to  the  di- 
vinity readership  of  St.  Paul's,  and  allowed  to 
exchange  his  living  for  the  more  valuable  one 
of  St.  Faith.  In  Oct.,  1844,  when  Queen 
Yictoria  opened  the  royal  exchange  of  London, 
ICr.  Barham  caught  a  severe  cold,  which,  8 
months  afterward,  caused  his  death. 

BARI,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Naples  on  the 
Adriatic,  capital  of  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari ; 
pop.  27,297 ;  lat.  41^  T  52"  N.,  long.  16°  53'  4"  E. 
It  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Barium.  It  has 
an  active  trade  with  Trieste  and  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  in  com,  oil,  wine,  Aa,  It  is  environed 
tj  extensive  olive  and  almond  plantations.  In 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  the  principal 
stronghold  of  the  Saracens  on  the  Adriatic 
In  870  it  was  taken  by  Louis  II.  after  a  siege 
of  4  years.  In  the  10th  century  it  was  held  by 
the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  seat  of 
the  governor  of  all  the  Greek  possessions  in 
Italy.  In  the  11th  century  it  was  taken  by  the 
Kormans  under  Bobert  Guiscard.  Queen  Bona 
Sforza  died  here  in  1557;  a  black  marble  sar- 
cophagus supports  an  effigy  of  the  queen  in 
white  marble,  and  commemorates  her  resting 
^lace.  The  remains  of  St.  Nicholas,  brought 
firom  Myra,  in  Lyoia,  were  deposited  here,  in 
the  Priory  of  San  Nicola. 

BARI,  Tebra.  di,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  bounded  N.  by  the  Adriatic,  E.  and 
S.  E.  by  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  S.  and  S.  W.  by 
the  province  of  Basilicata,  and  W.  by  that  of 
Oapitanata.  Area,  2,858  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
497,432.  It  is  the  most  fertile  province  of  the 
kingdom.  Wheat  is  produced  in  great  quanti- 
ties ;  the  other  crops  are  olives,  tobacco,  cotton, 
flax,  and  various  fruits.  There  are  extensive 
fisheries  and  salt-works  on  the  coast  The  heat 
in  summer  is  extreme,  and  causes  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  pure  water.  The  principal  trade  of 
the  province  is  with  Naples,  Vemce,  Trieste, 
and  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  The  Terra  di  Ban 
formed  the  portion  of  ancient  Apulia  known  as 
Apulia  Pencetia.  It  was  traversed  by  the  fa- 
mous Appian  way. 

BARIATINSKY,  Pbotoe,  born  about  1812,  in 
Moscow,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  once 
sovereign  family.  After  finishing  his  studies  in 
the  lyoeum  of  Tsarskoe-Selo  near  Bt.  Petersburg, 
lie  travelled  in  Europe,  and  resided  several  years 
in  Vienna.  Betuming  to  Russia  he  entered 
the  'military  service  and  became  a  lieutenant 
aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor  Nicholas.  Hand- 
some, of  distinguished  manners,  and  of  a 
chivahrons  character,  he  became  intimate  at 


the  court,  and  a  favorite  with  thia  imperial  fam- 
ily, and  especially  with  the  hereditary  grand 
duke,  now  emperor  of  Russia.  Soon,  how- 
ever, an  unhappy  passion  for  one  above  his 
position,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  court. 
About  1888  he  entered  the  army  of  the 
Oaucasua,  and  won  there  on  various  battle 
fields,  the  higher  military  ranks.  His  unsur- 
passed braveiy,  cheerfulness,  care  and  good 
treatment  of  the  rank  and  file,  made  him 
beloved  by  the  army.  He  remained  almost 
uninterruptedly  for  20  years  in  the  Caucasus, 
commanded  with  distinction  in  the  last  east- 
em  war,  and  repressed  the  attempted  inva- 
sion of  Mingrelia  by  the  Turks.  He  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  aide-de-camp  general,  or  fUl 
general  of  infantry,  and  as  the  fovorite  and 
friend  of  the  reigning  emperor,  the  most  bril- 
liant career  was  opened  to  him  at  the  court; 
but  he  preferred  the  command  in  the  Caucasus, 
where  he  is  now  invested  with  almost  unlimited 
power. 

B  ARIGAZZO,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Modena.  Near  this  place  is  witnessed  the 
phenomenon  of  natural  fire  issuing  from  the 
soil,  ascending  several  feet,  and  continuing  for 
some  days  without  intermission. 

BARILE,  a  town  of  Naples.  It  was  founded 
by  a  Greek  colony  of  the  lower  empire,  and  as 
late  as  the  17th  century,  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
church  were  still  practised  here.    Pop.  8,780. 

BARILLA,  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  also 
caUed  soda^ash,  from  the  method  of  its  prepa- 
ration. Formerly  an  important  commercial 
article,  largely  manufactured  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  and  the  shores  of  the  upper 
Mediterranean.  It  is  obtained  ttom  plants  of 
the  genus  saUola.  These  are  largely  cultivated, 
cut  and  dried  like  hay,  and  then  burned  in  holes 
in  the  ground.  The  crude  soda  runs  out  in  a 
red-hot  fluid  state  and  collects  in  the  bottom  of 
the  holes.  The  burning  is  continued  by  addi- 
tion of  fresh  material,  till  the  holes  are  filled 
with  the  alkali.  They  are  then  covered  up  and 
left  to  cool  for  a  week  or  two.  The  product  is 
a  gray  porous  mass,  containing  from  16  to  80 
per  cent  of  carbonate,  but  not  averaging  more 
than  20  per  cent.  The  impurities  are  common 
salt,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  lime,  and  alumina. 
Sulphur  also  is  found  in  small  quantity. — ^Eelp 
ash  made  from  drift  sea  plants  is  a  still  more 
impure  article  than  barilla ;  and  the  use  of  this 
has  very  much  declined  since  the  manufacture 
has  been  introduced  of  carbonate  of  soda  direct 
from  sea  salt.  The  principal  uses  of  barilla  are 
to  furnish  the  alkali  required  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  and  soap. 

BARIMA,  a  river  of  British  Guiana,  which 
empties  into  the  estuary  of  the  Orinoco,  just 
west  of  the  headland  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.8^ 
48'  N.,  long.  60  W.  Sixty  miles  above  its  mouth 
a  natural  canal  8  miles  louf  connects  it  with 
the  Waini,  a  stream  navigable  for  70  miles, 
having  a  depth  of  from  4  to  11  fathoms.  The 
country  boraering  both  streams  is  remarkably 
abundant  in  the  valnable  black  mora  timber, 
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and  a  great  variety  of  other  wkM  wood,  as  the 
bullet-tree,  red-oedar,  lanoewood,  silver  balls, 
dec.  8ir  R.  Schomborgk  reports  that  no- 
where in  British  Guiana  are  they  seen  of  such 
gigantic  size.  Immense  quantities  of  hematite 
iron  ore  are  also  stated  in  a  late  report  (Deo. 
5, 185'0  of  Messrs.  Hohnes  and  Campbell,  to  be 
found  on  their  banks.  These  gentlemen  ascend- 
ed the  Barima,  and  thence  passed  up  the  WainL 
crossed  oyer  by  land  to  the  Cuyuni  river,  and 
thence  to  the  gold  diggings  of  Garatal  near  the 
Ekreku  range  of  mountains.  Their  report  of 
the  ouality  of  the  deposits  and  of  the  insalubri- 
ty or  the  dimate.  aa  published  in  the  London 
**  Daily  News"  of  Jan.  2,  1868,  is  of  a  nature 
to  discourage  further  researches. 

BARING.  BabinoBbothsbb  and  Oo.,  a  cele- 
brated Anglo-American  mercantile  and  finan- 
cial firm  of  London.  John  Babino,  son  of  a 
pastor  of  Bremen,  settled  in  Exeter  in  the  first 
part  of  the  18th  centuir,  where  he  conducted  a 
successful  trade.  He  had  4  sons,  2  of  whom, 
John  and  Francis,  established  themselves  in 
London. — Sib  Fbanois  Ba^bino  was  bom  April 
18, 1740,  died  Sept.  12, 1810.  He  early  attain- 
ed a  commercial  position,  and  having  been 
elected  director  of  the  East  India  company,  be- 
came a  zealous  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitrs  policy, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy,  May  29, 
1798.  His  ^*  Observations  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  England,'^  1797,  was  of  great 
weight  in  the  question  of  renewing  the  charter 
of  that  institution.  He  left  6  sons,  Thomas, 
Alexander,  Henry,  William,  and  George,  and  5 
daughters.  Three  of  his  sons,  Thomas  (after- 
ward Sir  Thomas  Baring).  Alexander  (after- 
ward Lord  Ashburton,  see  ALEXAin>BB  BiJONCk 
below),  and  Henry,  had  already  been  associated 
in  the  business,  but  Henry  quitted  it  and  accom- 
panied Lord  Macartney  in  his  embassy  to  China, 
and  afterward  took  the  superintendence  of  the 
Eflstlndia  company  ^8  factory  at  Canton.  He  died 
April  18, 1848 ;  his  eldest  son,  Henbt  Biitobah 
Babiko,  born  1808,  is  a  mi^or  in  the  British 
army,  and  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons.  The  2  younger  sons  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis, William  and  George,  also  visited  China,  and 
Mr.  George  Baring  subsequently  entered  the 
church  of  England,  but  left  it  to  found  a  ^'  free 
church,"  of  which  he  built  a  chapel  at  Exeter. — 
Sib  Thomas  Babino,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis, 
bom  June  12,  1772,  died  April  8, 1848,  sat  from 
1830  to  1882  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
was  known  to  the  public  as  a  patron  of  art,  and 
by  his  fine  collection  of  pictures,  which  were 
dispersed  at  his  death. — Sib  Fbanois  Thobn- 
BiLL  Babino,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring, 
bom  in  1790 ;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1817 ;  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1828 ;  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  Portsmouth  in  1826 ;  was  a  lord 
of  the  treasury  from  1880  to  June,  1884 ;  a  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  from  June  to  Nov.  1834, 
and  from  April,  1885,  to  1889 ;  held  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  from  1889  to  1841 ; 
and  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  Jan. 
1849,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  BuaseU  ministry 


in  March,  1862.  He  is  a  whig  in  politics,  fe  siiE 
member  for  Portsmouth,  and  has  never  takoi 
part  in  the  business  affiurs  of  the  firm. — CHASLBg 
Babino,  another  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  entered  the 
church,  and  became  bishop  of  Gloncester  and 
Bristol  in  1856. — ^The  present  partners  of  this 
mighty  house  are  Fhmcis  Baring,  M.  P.,  bom 
May  20, 1800,  second  son  of  the  Lite  Lord  Ash- 
burton and  heir  apparent  of  the  title  (Mr.  Baring 
resides  mostly  in  Paris,  having  married  a  dau^- 
ter  of  the  late  duke  oi  Bassano,  and  pays  little 
attention  to  the  affiurs  of  the  house) ;  Joshua 
Bates,  of  Boston;  Thomas  Baring,  M.  P^  bora 
in  1800,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring; 
Charles  ISaring  Toung;  Russell  Sturgisi  of  Boa- 
ton  ;  G.  Edwfuxl  Baring,  son  of  Henry  Baring ; 
and  Henry  Bingham  MUdmay,  grandson  of  the 
late  Lord  Ashburton.  The  controlling  partners 
are  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Thomas  Baring.  The 
latter  has  long  been  a  most  influential  director 
of  the  bank  of  England,  and  has  repeatedly  de- 
clined the  office  of  governor  of  that  institatioi]. 
The  afiOedrs  of  the  house  comprise  ordinary  mer- 
cantile business,  monetary  operations,  and  state 
loans.  It  has  a  branch  house  in  Liverpool,  with 
a  local  partner.  Its  only  agent  in  the  United 
States  isMr.  Samuel  G.  Ward,  of  Boston. 

BABING,  Alkxanbsb,  Lord  Ashburton,  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring  (who  was 
called  by  Lord  Erskine  "the  first  merchant  in 
the  world"),  was  bom  Oct.  27,  1774,  died  May 
18^  1848.  Beinff  intended  for  mercantile  pur- 
suitSj  he  was  early  placed  in  thecountiDg-hoaae 
of  his  father,  and  at  a  proper  age  was  sent  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  acquire,  from 
personal  observation,  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Great  Britain  and  America^ 
and  to  enlarge  the  business  connections  of  the 
house  with  this  country.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  gain  that  information  which  proved  of 
great  value  in  building  up  and  consolidatiiig 
the  fortunes  of  the  house,  as  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  expanded  with  the  growth  of  Uxe 
country;  and  which  also  prepared  him  to 
render  a  very  important  political  service,  to- 
ward the  dose  of  his  career.  When  the  gov* 
emments  of  France  and  Great  Britiun  oom- 
menced  that  system  of  retaliatory  measure^ 
known  as  the  ''Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,^'  and 
the  "  Orders  in  Council,"  sacrificing  every  prin- 
ciple of  the  public  law  to  the  vmdictive  desire  of 
inflicting  the  greatest  possible  ii^nry  upon  each 
other,  Mr.  Baring  made  his  first  appearance 
as  a  writer,  in  an  able  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  An 
Inquiry  into  the  causes  and  consequenoes  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  an  Examination  of  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  neutral 
commerce  of  America."  This  valuable  tract 
I4>peared  in  1808,  and  passed  n^idly  throu^ 
several  editions.  It  contained,  among  other 
instructive  matters,  an  efiectnal  exposure  of  tiie 
mischievous  exaggerations  of  the  once  cele- 
brated treatise  entitled  ''War  in  Disguise,*^ 
which  exercised  an  iigurious  influence,  in  urg- 
ing the  English  government  upon  a  course  of 
measures  which  ended  in  war.    Mx.  Baring^a 
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pamphlet  and  a  epeeoh  of  Lord  Bropgbam 
formed  the  text  and  furnished  the  material  of  a 
spuited  article  on  the  '^Orders  in  Ooonoi],"  in 
the  "  Edinburgh  Reyiew/'  for  April,  1808.  It 
la  melanchol^r  to  r^ect  that  measures  should 
have  been  persisted  in  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  till  they  drove  the  United  States 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  which  are  now  admitted, 
by  the  highest  legal  authorities  of  England  her* 
eel^  to  have  been  in  violation,  not  only  of  the 
law  of  nations,  but  of  her  own  munidpal  law. 
In  1810,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Baring 
became  the  head  of  the  important  house  or 
which  he  was  a  partner,  and  which  has  stood 
for  near  a  century  among  the  most  respectable 
in  the  commercial  world.  With  the  ezoention 
of  a  short  period  under  Gea.  Jackson  ana  his 
successor,  the  house  of  the  Barings  have  been 
the  bankers  of  the  government  of  the  United 
Btates  from  the  commencement.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, during  Ihe  war  of  1813,  they  continued 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  this 
country  owned  in  Great  Britain,  without  re* 
mittances  and  without  instructions.  In  1819, 
Mr.  Baring  came  into  parliament  and  represent- 
ed successively  tiU  1881  the  boroughs  of  Taun- 
ton,  CaUingtcm,  and  Thetford.  In  1682  he 
was  elected  a  county  member  fcnr  North  Essex. 
His  early  political  associations  were  with  the 
whig  party;  and  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions on  trade,  and  questions  of  finance,  re- 
ceived most  of  his  attention  as  a  public  man. 
On  subjects  of  this  class  his  opinion8~-ever 
held  and  expressed  with  moderation — ^were 
regarded  as  an  authority.  In  the  great  crisis 
of  1881,  when  the  balance  of  political  power 
in  the  kingdom  was  reacQusted,  Mr.  Baring  op- 
posed the  reform  project  of  Lord  Qrey  as  d^- 
gerous  to  the  stability  of  the  country,  following 
on  this  occasion,  as  afterward  in  reference  to 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  in  1846,  the  in- 
stmots  of  the  landed  proprietor  rather  than 
those  of  the  enterprising  merchant.  This  dr* 
cumstance  brought  hun  into  connection  with 
the  newly  organized  conservative  party  (so 
called  at  this  time),  and  on  the  return  of  sir 
Bobert  Peel  to  power  in  18di,  Mr.  Baring  be- 
came a  member  of  the  cabinet,  as  president  ci 
the  board  of  trade  and  master  of  the  mint^ 
In  April,  1836,  he  was  raised  to  Ihe  peerage 
as  Lord  Ashburton.  This  title  was  chosen  in 
consequence  of  a  family  connection,  on  the 
•female  side,  with  the  celebrated  lawyer,  John 
Dunning,  the  first  Lord  Ashburton.  In  the 
house  of  peers.  Lord  Ashburton  supported  the 
measures  of  Bir  Robert  Peel  till  the  year  1846, 
when,  with  many  others  of  the  conservative 
party,  he  separated  himself  from  the  premier, 
on  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws; — a  measure 
which  he  probably  would  have  approved  in 
earlier  life,  but  which  he  now  regarded  as  un- 
just to  the  hmded  interest.  But  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  Lord  Ashburton's  political 
career  was  his  appointment  as  special  minister 
to  the  United  States  in  1642.  When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  returned  for  the  last  time  to  power  in  the 


autamn  of  1841,  the  relationfl  of  the  two  ooun^ 
tries  were  in  a  most  critical  condition.  Sev« 
eral  subjects  of  controversy  existed,  one  of 
them  dating  from  the  peace  of  1783,  which 
had  exhausted  the  resources  of  diplomacy. 
The  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  was  the  most  important  of  these,  as 
being  most  likely  to  lead  to  diiect  collision 
on  the  frontier ;  but  the  detention  and  seizure 
of  American  vessels  by  British  cruisers  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  affair  of  the  Caroline 
and  McLeod,  were  scarcely  less  formidable. 
Had  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  two 
governments  continued  in  the  train  of  rapidly 
increasing  irritation,  in  which  it  was  left  by 
the  Melbourne  ministry  in  1841, — ^LordPal- 
merstcm  being  the  foreign  secretary  and 
Mr.  Stevenson  the  American  minister, — 
a  rupture  could  hardly  have  been  avoided* 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peed 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  his  foreign  secretary,  on 
coming  into  power,  was  to  send  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton as  a  special  minister  to  the  United  StateSi 
with  frdl  powers  to  settle  every  question  in 
controversy  between  the  two  countries.  He 
was  selected  for  this  important  mission  on  the 
avowed  ffround  of  his  American  connections 
and  his  Known  friendly  feelings  toward  this 
country.  He  brought  to  his  important  duties  a 
oonoiliatory  temper,  and  was  authorized  by  his 
instructions  to  come  to  any  a^'ustment  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  of  Great  Britain.  On 
this  peaceful  errand  he  embarked  in  a  sailing 
vessel  in  mid-winter.  He  was  met  by  Presi- 
dent Tyler  and  Mr.  Webster,  then  secretary  of 
state,  in  the  same  friendly  disposition.  Oom- 
miasioners  were  appointed,  on  the  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Midne,  to  represent  the  interests 
of  those  states  involved  in  the  north-eastern 
boundary;  and  after  a  negotiation  of  a  few 
months^  the  treaty  of  Aug.  9,  1842,  was  con- 
cluded, both  parties,  as  is  usual,  and  indeed  ne- 
cessary in  such  cases,  relaxing  somewhat  of 
their  extreme  pretensions.  The  personal  confi- 
dence of  the  respective  negotiators  in  each 
other,  and  the  private  friendship  existing  be- 
tween them,  no  doubt  contributed  materially 
to  this  result  The  treaty  was  assailed  by  the 
opposition  in  England,  led  by  Lord  Pahnerston, 
as  the  *^ Ashburton  capitulation;"  and,  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Webster  was  charged  with 
having  been  overreached  by  Lord  Ashburton, 
and  duped  into  the  sacrifice  €i  the  rights  of  the 
country ;  but  public  opinion,  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  has  sanctioned  it  as  a  satisfactory 
a^ustment  of  difficult  matters  of  controversy, 
some  of  which  had  embarrassed  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  for  60  years.  The  unprece- 
dented compliment  of  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a 
civil  service  was  paid  to  Lord  Ashburton,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  house  of 
lords;  and  an  earldom  was  offered  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  which  he  declined.  Mr.  Webster 
was  rewarded  by  a  charge  equally  unfounded 
and  harassing,  brought  forward  in  the  house 
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of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  of  a 
fraudolent  misapplioation  of  the  secret  servioe 
fiind. — ^Lord  Ashbarton  was  a  friend  and  patron 
of  the  fine  eorta.  and  formed  a  most  Tiuiiable 
gallery  of  the  old  masters.  His  personal  char- 
acter was  in  the  highest  degree  exemplary  and 
amiable.  He  possessed  a  more  than  ordLoary 
degree  of  general  ealtnre,  derived  from  reading, 
travel,  and  long  interooorse  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  day,  at  home  and  abroad. 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  at  one  time,  confided  to  him 
the  care  of  his  memoirs  for  safe  keeping,  and 
presented  to  him  Canova^s  bnst  of  Napoleon. — 
Lord  Ashbarton  was  eminently  happy  in  his 
domestic  relations.  While  in  the  Umted  States, 
fai  his  yonth,  he  married  the  danghter  of  Mr. 
William  Bingham,  well  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  distingaished  merchants  and  citizens 
of  this  country,  a  senator  of  the  United  States 
from  Pennsylvania.  Lady  Ashbnrton  was  a 
highly  accomplished  lady,  of  more  than  nsnal 
intellectual  culture,  and  aaoraed  her  position  in 
the  highest  social  eirdes  of  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Ashburton  died  at  Longleat,  theT  seat  of 
his  grandson,  the  marquis  of  Bath,  and  was 
followed  to  the  tomb  by  Lady  Ashbnrton,  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  He  was  succeed- 
ed in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  son,  William 
Bingham,  the  present  Lord  Ashbnrton.  who 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1799,  a  nobleman 
of  the  most  estimable  character  and  liberal 
principles,  who  has  greatly  interested  himself 
m  the  subject  of  social  reforuL  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  masses. 

BARITON  (Italian,  hariUmo),  a  term  used 
to  denote  a  man's  voice,  about  midway  between 
the  base  and  tenor.  It  is  sometimes  called  a 
high  base  or  a  low  tenor,  as  it  approaches  one 
or  the  other  of  these  voices,  but  its  compass 
usually  extends  from  B  flat  to  F.  Its  position 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  fneuo  toprano  ib 
the  female  voice. 

6ARITU,  Geobo,  one  of  the  most  learned 
Wallachian  scholars  of  the  present  day,  bom 
June  4, 1812,  at  Alt  Zsuck,  in  Transylvania. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  chnroh,  studied  philosophy  at  Elan- 
senberg  and  theology  at  Balasfalva,  and  ofllci- 
ated  for  one  year  as  teacher  at  the  seminary  of 
the  latter  town.  In  1886  he  organized  a  pri« 
mary  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roumanian 
religious  community  at  Ejronstadt,  and  remain- 
ed connected  with  it  till  1845,  when  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  conduct  of  the 
*^  Transylvania  Gazette,"  which  he  had  founded 
in  1838.  This  paper  and  the  literary  supple- 
ment which  was  connected  with  it,  was  the 
first  Journal  ever  published  in  tiie  Bonmanian 
language.  Baritu's  chief  aim  was  to  paralyze 
Russian  influence  by  bringing  Wallachia  back 
to  the  use  of  its  own  national  language.    In  the 

Eolitical  excitement  of  1848  and  1849  he  np- 
eld  the  cause  of  Austria.  Since  1860  he  has 
become  the  chief  of  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment at  Kronstadt,  the  head  of  the  Levantine 
trading  company  and  of  a  newly  established 


pnblishing  house  in  that  town.  He  is  the  antiuv 
of  several  literary  productions,  inclnding  a  Get- 
man-Ronmanian  mctlonary,  published  in  185i 

BARIUM,  the  metallic  base  of  baryta,  first 
obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  and  again,  al- 
loyed with  iron,  in  1808.  It  has  mnch  the  v^ 
pearance  of  silver ;  fuses  before  it  becomes  red 
not,  is  malleable  to  some  extent  and  d^adak. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  supposed  to  be  about  4. 
Exposed  to  the  air  and  moderately  heated,  it 
combines  with  oxygen  and  bums  with  a  deep 
red  light  Its  compounds  with  oxygen  are  %— 
the  protoxide,  or  barytes,  or  bazyta,  and  the 
peroxide,  an  artifidal  preparation.  Barium  k 
obtuned  by  reducing  its  salts,  either  by  the  com- 
pound blow-pipe,  ue  galvanic  battery,  or  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  potassium  ovor  than  wfaai 
heated  red  hot.  It  readily  decomposes  water, 
and  is  converted  into  baiyta  in  this  fluid,  or  m 
the  air.  Ko  use  has  ever  be^i  made  of  the 
metal.  Its  combination  with  bromine,  iodixM^ 
or  chlorine,  is  of  useful  application  in  medi- 
cine. These  compounds  are  powerful  toisob^ 
producing  rapid  coagulation  of  the  blood,  when 
u\iected  into  the  veins,  or  applied  externallf ; 
taken  internally  they  produce  a  darkening  of 
the  ciroulataon  and  a  diminution  of  senatm 
ness.  The  chloride  is  nevertheleas  a  valuabfe 
medicine  in  Bcrofdlons  afifeotions^  gj^wAihr 
swellings,  &c.  In  case  of  poiaonmg  by  any 
of  the  barytio  compounds,  an  alkidine  or  earthy 
sulphate  should  be  immediatdy  adminisfeeied, 
as  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or  magneda — tiie  ob- 
ject being  to  form  the  insoluble  aolphate  d 
baryta.-— The  chloride  of  barium  is  an  arU&M 
preparation  from  the  native  carbonate,  or  the 
sulphate  of  barytes,  nsed  as  a  chemical  t^ 
ana  also  in  medidne  as  a  remedy  in  scnf- 
nlons  complaints.  It  crystaUizes  in  wMte, 
transparent  rhombic  prisms,  of  specific  gravity 
2.8,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  h 
chemical  analysis,  chloride  of  barimn  is  nsed  as  a 
test  of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  add.  In  coa- 
tactwith  the  sulphates  mutual  deoompoattoB 
takes  place  with  Uie  formation  of  the  insolubfe 
sulphate  of  barytes. — ^Thesduble  sulphates,  s 
those  of  magnesia  or  soda  (Glanber  or  Speae 
salts),  therefore  suggest  thenoselTes  as  the  raosi 
proper  antidotes  for  this  poisonous  preparactiQa, 
when  taken  in  large  doses. 

BARJOI^  a  manufiMsturing  town  in  FnoML 
in  the  department  of  Yar,  near  BrignoQes,  mk 
518  miles  8. 8.  £.  fix>m  Paris ;  popnlaticm  S^ISL 
In  subterrane&n  caverns  in  this  place,  emecaBj 
in  a  former  chapel  of  the  barefoot^  Oanas3- 
lltes,  there  are  found  some  very  cnrioiis  stak^ 
tites.  There  is  also  a  silver  mine  in  liie  vicinltf. 
During  medlAval  times  Baijols  was  fieqneas^ 
transferred  from  one  church  or  bishopric  to  aa- 
other.  More  lately  it  contained  with  other 
relics  the  body  of  St  Marcel,  which  it  was  ess 
of  the  first  aicts  of  the  Oalvinists  to  bum  whea 
they  took  the  town  in  166SI.  Still  noore  lafiidy 
a  convent  of  Augustinian  monks  and  a  va 
of  Ursulinea  have  been  among  its 
institations. 
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BABE.  This  is  to  the  tree  what  the  ddn  is  to 
the  animal  bodj,  its  cater  covering  and  proteo* 
tion.  It  is  also  the  channel  throngh  which  the 
sap  descends  from  the  leaves.  The  true  bark, 
which  separates  from  the  wood,  is  only  foond 
in  the  exogenous  and  ^ymnospermoos  classes  of 
plants.  Its  oonstmotion  is  of  cellular  tissae, 
traversed  longitudinally  by  woody  tissae,  which 
is  composed  of  woody  tnlies,  through  which  the 
sap  elaborated  in  the  leaves  descends.  It  is  also 
connected  through  channels,  called  medullary 
processes,  with  the  woody  portion  of  the  tree, 
which,  receives  through  these  the  secretions 
that  add  to  its  growth,  and  which  are  deposit- 
ed around  its  external  part,  Just  beneath  the 
bark.  The  bark  itself  receives  its  annual  layers 
of  growth  on  its  inner  surface  next  the  wood. 
This  portion  being  called  libera  the  name  was 
subsequently  applied  to  the  book,  which  was 
written  on  its  leaves  or  plates.  The  external 
portion  of  the  bark  becomes  like  a  dead  scurfy 
and  is  continually  shed  as  it  is  renewed  from 
within.  The  common  cork  is  this  dead  portion 
of  the  bark  of  the  quereui  tuber.  In  some 
species  of  trees,  particularly  those  exposed  to 
severe  northern  climates,  the  bark,  like  the 
coating  of  the  wild  animals,  is  of  great  thick- 
ness and  warmth. ,  Thus  in  some  varieties  of  the 
pine  it  has  been  found  over  a  foot  thick,  and  in 
other  trees,  as  the  birch,  it  contains  between  its 
layers  air  cells,  which  serve  by  the  non-conduct- 
ing property  of  ur  to  promote  the  warmth  of 
the  wood.  When  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  cut 
across  to  the  wood,  the  sap  is  arrested  in  its 
descent,  and  is  seen  oozing  out  in  drops  from. 
the  upper  side  of  the  cut,  the  lower  side  remain- 
ing dry.  If  this  circulation  should  be  entirely 
cut  of^  the  plant  must  die.  The  resins  and 
gums  are  thus  collected,  and  the  sweet  sap  of 
the  maple  and  other  trees.  The  bark,  retaining 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  secretions  of  the 
descending  sap,  generally  stores  up  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  plant,  its  peculiar  chemi- 
cal properties,  and  hence  we  find  it  containing 
those  essences  that  give  to  vegetable  p'oducts 
their  value  for  medicinal  and  other  uses.  The  bark 
of  the  cinchona  is  the  repository  of  the  vegetable 
extract,  auinine  (see  Oikohona)  ;  that  of  tihe  oak 
and  hemlock  (abies  OanadeMia),  of  the  tannin, 
which  makes  them  valuable  to  the  tanner;  ana 
it  is  the  bark  of  the  cinnamon  in  which  we 
find  the  peculiar  agreeable  essence  of  this  plant 
The  fibres  of  the  bark  are  often  so  strong  and 
flexible,  tiiat  they  are  used  for  ropes  and  cords. 
On  sudi  materials  were  suspended  the  bridges 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians ;  and  among  half  civil- 
ized people  in  most  parts  of  the  world  some 
tough  flexible  barks  may  almost  always  be 
found  supplying  the  place  of  hempen  cordage. 
In  our  own  country,  the  leather-wood,  ^irca 
fcUnstria,  is  used  for  this  purpose,  as  also  the 
inner  bark  of  the  white  cedar.  In  the  West 
India  islands  a  remarkably  tough  bark,  called 
in  Spanish  mihagtMy  is  in  very  general  use  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes,  often  supplying  the 
place  of  nails  as  weU  as  of  ropes. 


BARKALj  or  Jxbbi.  B  abkai.,  an  isolated  sand- 
stone rock,  400  feet  high,  in  Kubia,  near  the 
Nile,  lat.  18°  31'  N.,  long.  31^  46'  E.  It  is  nearly 
perpendicular  on  all  sides,  but  fully  so  on  the 
side  nearest  the  Kile.  There  are  some  remark- 
able ruins  in  the  vicinity.  " 

BABEEHDIEH,  a  populous  village  on  the 
Senegal,  western  Africa.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  a  warlike  and  agricultural  tribe 
called  Daliankes. 

BAREEB,  Edmund  Hsnbt,  an  End[ish  Greek 
scholar,  bom  at  Hollym,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  1788, 
died  in  London,  March  21,  1889.  He  resided 
for  some  time  at  Hatton,  near  Warwick,  where 
he  was  permitted  to  use  Dr.  Parr^s  valu- 
able libr^.  While  there  he  undertook  tiie 
labor  of  reprinting  the  Thesaunts  GrcBcus  of  H. 
Stephens,  upon  which  was  expended  an  im- 
mense amount  of  time  and  money.  Owing  to 
severe  adverse  criticisms,  the  work  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  form  which  was  originally  intended, 
or  under  Mr.  Barker's  name.  His  first  work, 
"Classical  Becreations,"  appeared  in  London, 
1812;  one  volume  oifly  was  published.  He 
also  wrote  several  dissertations,  essays,  &c.,  for 
reviews ;  a  work  upon  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  to  the  authorship  of  the  Junius  letters;  a 
Greek  and  English  dictionajy,  &o.  In  ihe 
latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Barker  having  dissi- 
pated all  his  property  in  disputing  a  will,  be- 
came so  reduced  that  he  was  at  one  time  con- 
fined in  prison,  and  finally  died  in  an  obscure 
lodging-house  in  extreme  want 

BAREEB,  EssKT  Aston,  an  English  piunt- 
er,  son  of  Bobert  Barker,  bom  at  Glasgow  in 
1774,  died  at  Bitten^  near  Bristol,  July  19, 
1866.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  royal  academy, 
London,  and  among  his  estimable  associates 
there  was  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  the  celebrated  land- 
scape painter.  Barker  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Ldcester  square  panoramas,  whidi 
had  \Mdn  established  by  his  father,  and  in  1816, 
became  the  owner  of  another  panorama  in  the 
Strand,  which  he  purchased  in  coi^unction  wiUi 
Mr.  John  Burford.  Many  of  the  principal 
events  in  connection  with  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
Ndson,  &a,  were  skilfully  used  by  Barker  for  his 
panoramic  purposes.  The  pecuniary  success 
which  he  achieved  by  the  exhibition  of  a  pan- 
orama of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  enabled  him 
to  retire  from  active  business,  in  1826. 

BAREEB,  Jacob,  an  American  financier, 
bom  at  Swan  Island,  Eennebec  county,  Maine, 
Deo.  7, 1779.  By  the  mother's  side  he  is  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock  as  Dr.  Franklin, 
with  whom  he  is  proud  to  claim  a  certain 
flEunily  resemblance.  She  was  of  a  Quaker  family 
of  Nantucket,  and  young  Jacob  was  brought 
up  in  that  communion,  to  which,  and  to  their  un- 
pretending costume,  he  long  adhered.  At  1 6  he 
was  adrift  in  the  world  and  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  got  employment  with  Isaac  Hicks,  a 
commission  mercnant,  and  beainning  to  trade 
on  his  own  account^  in  a  small  way,  before  his 
miuority  was  in  possession  of  4  ships  and  a  brig, 
and  had  his  notes  regularly  discounted  at  the 
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XJoited  States  bank.  Bitting  at  his  wedding 
dinner,  Ang.  27, 1801  (he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hazard,  of  New  York), 
with  Mr.  Henry  Bewees,  for  whom  he  had 
heavily  indorsed,  news  was  brought  him  of  the 
min  of  them  both ;  he  passed  the  letter  over  to 
Mr.  D.,  drank  wine  with  him,  and  took  no  farther 
notice  of  the  matter.  Not  long  afterward  he  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  government  for  the 
supply  of  oil,  and  being  in  a  laige  shipping  busi- 
ness, received  the  consignment  of  the  first  steam 
engineused  on  the  North  river.  Thewarooming 
on,  he  took  the  democratic  side  in  politics;  en- 
gaged himself  to  raise  a  loan  of  (5,000,000  for  the 
government;  was  one  of  the  building  commit- 
tee of  Tammany  hall,  and  took  part  in  the  first 
meeting  held  in  it.  His  ships  were  lost  during  the 
war,  but  pursuing  his  political  fortunes  he  became 
senator  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  when  sit- 
ting in  the  court  of  errors  he  deUvered  an  opin- 
ion in  opposition  to  that  of  Ohancellor  Kent,  in 
an  insurance  case.  The  chancellor  contended 
that  if  the  master  intended  to  deviate  from  the 
Yoyafle  as  stated  in  the  policy,  the  insurance 
was  forfeited;  and  Mr.  Barker  that  forfeiture 
should  only  follow  upon  actual  deviation.  They 
are  the  only  opinions  reported,  but  the  court 
sustained  Mr.  Barker.  He  set  up  the  "  Union" 
newspaper  to  advocate  the  election  of  Qov. 
Clinton.  His  financial  dealings  with  the  gov- 
ernment led  him  to  meditate  deeply  upon  the 
mysteries  of  credit,  and  in  1615,  stul  keeping 
up  an  immense  outside  business,  he  established 
tke  Exchange  bank  in  Wall  street,  and  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  speculator  in  stocks, 
the  true  field  for  a  financier,  aspiring  to  be 
the  chief  regulator  and  principal  channel  of 
the  money  transactions  of  the  country.  The 
laws  and  curcumstances  of  the  times  were 
favorable  to  a  bold  operator;  he  came  nearer 
realizing  that  ambition  than  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  any  individual  depending  on  his  own 
resources.  The  Exchange  bank,  however,  broke 
in  1819,  but  he  made  use  of  many  other  insti- 
tutions chartered  in  different  states,  and  for 
many  years,  by  the  immense  extent  of  his  oper- 
ations, was  tiiought  to  have  the  control  of 
great  capital.  For  some  transactions  concern- 
ing the  North  Biver  bank,  he  was  openly  in- 
sulted by  one  David  Bogers,  to  whom  he  sent  a 
note  demanding  an  explanation.  No  explanation 
came,  but  in  place  of  it  an  indictment  by  the 
grand  jury  for  sending  a  challenge.  Mr.  Barker 
defended  himself  with  infinite  subtlety  on  the 
trial,  denying  the  fiiot  of  the  challenge,  but  the 
Jury  would  not  be  persuaded,  nor  the  judges 
afterward,  when  he  argued  the  question  of  law, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  disfranchised  of 
political  rights— from  which  sentence  he  was 
relieved  by  Gov.  Clinton.  But  at  length,  on  the 
failure  of  the  life  and  fire  insurance  company, 
he  was  indicted,  with  others,  for  conspiracy  to 
defi*aud.  The  trial  was  long,  the  counsel 
wanted  time  to  look  over  their  notes,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  Mr.  Barker  should  begin  his 
He  had  no  brief  and  had  taken  no 


notm,  birt  professed  his  readiness.  "  Yes,^  said 
Mr.  Emmet,  *^  if  they  were  all  to  be  hanged.  Mr. 
Barker  would  say,  luing  me  first''  His  detence 
is  a  prodigy  of  ability.  At  the  first  trial  the 
jury  disagreed,  on  the  second  he  was  con- 
victed, but  a  new  trial  granted.  After  the 
third  the  indictment  was  quashed.  Notwithr 
standinff  his  just  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
he  gradually  withdrew  fh>m  personal  effiivta, 
and  left  his  defence  to  his  ooui^el,  the  trained 
gladiators  in  the  legal  arena.  These,  and  many 
other  suits  to  which  they  led,  could  not  bat 
ruin  hia  business  and  destroy  public  confidence 
in  his  operations.  He  retorted  by  accusations  of 
conspiracy ;  but  the  difficulty  was  that  it  was  a 
conspiracy  of  some  of  the  most  influential  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  In  1884  he  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  set  himself  to  study 
law  imd  was  admitted  to  jMractiae  in  the  courts^ 
after  being  unsuccessful  on  his  first  examination. 
Here  he  took  such  a  part  in  politics,  busi- 
ness, and  other  movements  of  society,  as  is 
generally  accorded  to  a  restless  and  powerfiii 
nature.  Countless  stories  are  told  of  bis  in- 
genuityand  self-possession.  Among  the  olaas 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  always  has  ita 
representatives  in  a  commercial  community,  he 
never  had  his  equal  in  America.  He  had  Ixmnd- 
less  assurance,  perfect  poseesdon  of  his  fisu»iltiea» 
the  power  to  perform  an  immense  amoont 
of  intellectual  labor,  and  the  Cnsar-like  abifitj 
of  doing  many  important  things  at  the  same 
time.    

BABEEB,  BoBBBT,  an  Irish  painter,  bom  at 
Kells,  in  1739,  died  April  8,  1806.  He  wis  the 
inventor  and  patentee  of  the  style  of  pdntang 
now  known  as  panorama.  These  were  painted 
in  distemper  upon  the  walls  of  a  circular  room. 
He  gained  a  fortune  from  them. 

BABEEB,  Thomas,  an  English  painter,  bom 
in  1769,  near  Pon^ypool,  inMonmouthshire»  and 
died  at  Bath,  Dec.  11, 1847.  He  was  aided  by 
a  rich  citizen  of  Bath,  who  gave  him  the  means 
of  cultivatiDg  his  talents,  sending  him  to  Rome 
at  the  age  of  21.  Among  his  more  popolar 
pictures  were  the  "Woodman,"  the  "  Gypsy," 
and  others ;  these  were  copied  extensively  by 
artisans  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
soon  made  their  appearance  upon  iq)edmens  of 
pottery,  cotton  cloth,  china,  &o.  As  Mr.  Bwk- 
er  never  diumed  any  thing  for  copyright  he 
became  very  popular  among  manufigMSurers. 
He  was  connected  with  the  British  institution 
nearly  50  years,  daring  which  time  he  fdiniahed 
more  than  100  pictures  uixxi  various  Bul^ects. 
His  principal  work  is  a  fresco  80  feet  lon^  IB 
feet  high,  on  the  wall  of  his  rendenoe  at  Lion 
Hill,  Bath,  ^The  Inroad  of  the  Turks  npooi 
Scio,  in  April,  1832." 

BABKHAM,  John,  an  English  antiquary, 
bom  1672,  died  1642.  He  is  said  to  have  beoi 
the  real  author  of  the  '^Di^lay  of  Heraldry," 
published  under  the  name  of  Gwiilim,  relerred 
to  more  than  once  in  *^Bob  Boy,"  as  a  hand- 
book in  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  a  century  ago^ 
and  for  a  longtime  considered  indiapensafale  to 
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eyeiy  person  who  daimed  the  right  to  display 
armorial  bearings. 

BARKING,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
England,  comity  of  Essex,  7  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
London ;  pop.  of  town,  4,980 ;  of  the  parish, 
9,888.  Barking  abbey,  onoe  believed  to  have 
been  the  oldest  and  richest  nunnery  in  Eng- 
land, was  founded  in  the  year  677.  In  870  it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  nuns  kiUed 
and  dispersed  by  the  Danes.  In  the  middle  of 
the  10th  century  it  was  rebuilt  and  restored  by 
King  Edgar.  Several  of  the  queens  of  Eneland, 
and  other  noble  ladies,  assumed  the  ofSoe  of 
abbess  of  this  convent.  The  abbess  of  Barking 
was  one  of  the  4  persons  who  were  baronesses 
by  right  of  their  station ;  and  though  her  sex 
prevented  her  from  sitting  in  parliament  or  at- 
tending the  king  in  war,  she  always  furnished 
a  quota  of  men,  and  lived  in  grand  state.  In 
1628  the  abbey  estate  was  sold  by  Charles  I.  to 
Sir  Thomas  Yanshaw,  but  now  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  the  buildings  remain. 

B ABKW AY,  a  village  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, 84  miles  north  of  London;  pop.  1,840. 
It  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  and  its 
chief  object  of  interest  is  its  church,  a  hand- 
some structure  containing  some  interesting  old 
mtMiuments.  This  town  is  older  than  the  con- 
quest, and  with  its  neighboring  lands  was  di- 
vided by  William  among  4  great  lords.  In  1592 
a  conflagration  almost  entirely  destroyed  it. 

BABLA  AM,  a  Greek  theologian,  born  at 
Seminaria,  in  Oalabria,  died  about  1848.  He 
was  a  monk  of  St.  Basil,  and  noted  for  his 
learning,  and  particularly  for  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan^piage.  In  1827  he 
visited  Constantinople,  and  m  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Salvator, 
which  position  he  soon  lost  by  his  pedantio 
and  supercilious  behavior.  In  1839  the  Mngs 
of  France  and  Sicily  sent  Barlaam  in  vun  to 
Pope  Benedict  XII.  at  Avignon,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  assistance  against  the  Moham- 
medans, and  of  arranging  a  union  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Henceforth  -he  was 
engaged  in  various  religious  controversies,  and 
was  defeated  in  them  alL  He  finally  went  over 
to  the  Roman  church,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  friend  Petrarch  received  from  Pope 
Clement  YL  the  bishopric  of  GeracL  His  nu- 
merous writings  are  forgotten. 

BAEL^US,  Gaspab.    See  Babble. 

B ABLETTA,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Neapoli- 
tan province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  on  the  Adri- 
atic coast,  in  lat.  41°  20'  N.,  long.  16°  18'  E. ; 
pop.  19,929.  It  has  a  light-house  and  an  an- 
chorage for  small  vessels.  The  streets  of  the 
town  are  wide,  and  well  paved ;  the  houses  of 
stone,  and  lo^.  A  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
the  emperor  Ueraclius,  is  the  principal  monu- 
ment in  the  town.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  was 
crowned  in  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  Gothic  build- 
ing. At  the  siege  of  Barletta  by  the  French,  un- 
der the  Duke  de  Nemours,  the  fiunous  battle,  in 
pursuance  of  a  diallenge,  was  fought  Feb.  16, 
X508,  between  11  French  and  11  Spanish  cava- 


liers. The  chief  of  the  former  was  the  illus- 
trious Bayard,  and  the  chief  of  the  latter, 
Prospero  Oolonna.  At  the  first  collision  7  of 
the  French  knights  were  unhorsed,  but  Bayard 
and  his  8  remaining  comrades  fought  with  such 
desperate  skill  that  the  tournament  ended  a 
drawn  battle. 

BABLETTA,  Gabbiello.  an  Italian  preach- 
er, bom  at  Barletta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
lived  in  the  2d  half  of  the  15th  century.  He 
belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  ren- 
dered himself  famous  both  by  his  eloquence  and 
eccentricity.  He  had  a  habit  of  inserting  pa- 
rentheses between  the  clauses  of  the  prayers, 
and  other  parts  of  the  service,  in  which  he 
made  practical  comments  and  sharp  personal 
illustrations,  in  order  to  add  to  the  force  of  the 
liturgy.  Though  his  style  of  preaching  had  not 
the  merit  of  being  in  good  taste,  it  was  yet 
very  effective,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  was  expressed  by  the  proverb,  nescitprm- 
dieare^  qui  neteit  harletta/re.  A  collection  of 
his  sermons  passed  through  about  20  editions. 

BAELEY  (hordeum)^  a  very  valuable  grain, 
more  widely  distributed  and  generally  used  than 
any  other,  and  from  the  most  remote  times  an 
important  article  of  the  food  of  man.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  the  first  grain  cultivated  for 
nourishment.  It  is  adapted  to  hot  and  cold 
dimates,  in  the  former  being  obtained  in  2 
successive  crops  in  a  season.  Where  it  origi- 
nated is  not  Imown,  but  the  plant  grows  wild 
in  Sicily  and  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  the  com- 
mon species  is  stated  by  Pursh  to  occur  appa- 
rently in  a  wild  state  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  barley  cultivated  in  this 
country  is  of  2  species,  tiie  H,  wilgare^  and 
the  ff,  diatiehon^  the  grains  in  the  former 
being  arranged  in  4  rows,  and  in  the  latter  in 
2.  Beside  these  a  third  species  is  cultivated  in 
Europe,  called  the  jET.  luaastichon^  also  called 
the  autumn  and  winter  barley.  This  has  6 
rows  of  grains,  each  row  terminating  in  a  long 
beard.  This  ik  always  sown  in  the  fall,  and 
ripens  the  first  in  the  summer.  Its  grains  are 
small,  but  the  yield  is  large— sometimes  20  for 
1.  The  Scotch  here  or  bigg  is  of  this  species. 
The  jET.  disHehon,  or  English  barley,  was  origi- 
nally from  Tartary.  It  has  the  grun  naked  of 
any  beard.  It  is  more  productive  than  the 
other  kinds,  and  succeeds  in  almost  all  soils. 
The  grain  is  excellent  feed  for  cattle  and  all 
bam-yard  stock.  The  most  usual  crop  in 
Great  Britain  is  fh>m  28  to  40  bushels  to  the 
aore,  the  weight  of  the  bushel  being  from  60  to 
64  lbs.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  grain. 
Barley  hulled  and  ground  makes  a  coarse, 
heavy  kind  of  bread,  and  is  very  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and,  to 
some  extent,  for  medicinal  purposes.  Barley 
corns  are  of  an  oval,  elongated  shape,  pointed 
at  one  end  and  obtuse  at  the  other,  and  marked 
with -a  longitudinal  furrow.  Their  color  ex- 
ternally is  yellowish,  but  within  they  are  white. 
Stripped  of  their  outer  covering  or  husk,  and 
rounded  and  polished  in  a  mill,  the  grains  are 
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pearly  white,  and  are  then  known  as  peail 

barley.  This  is  the  form  in  which  they  are 
always  kept  by  drDgdsts.  Barley  floor  analyzed 
by  Einhof  was  found  to  contain,  in  1,000  parts, 
starch,  720 ;  sagar.  56 ;  mucilage,  60 ;  gluten, 
86.6 ;  vegetable  albumen,  12.8  ;  water,  100 ; 
phosphate  of  lime,  2.5 ;  and  fibrous  or  woody 
matter,  68  parts.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is 
judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  water  it  absorbs 
when  steeped  in  it.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
good  barley  gain  by  absorption  4T  pounds  of 
water. — ^From  the  times  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  barley  drinks  have  been  m  high  repute 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaints.  They 
possess  mild,  soothing  qualities,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  impart  nourishment. 

BARLOW,  CHAjEtLEs  Anstbuther,  an  officer 
in  the  British  navy,  born  Feb.  5,  1800,  died  in 
London,  Deo.  81,  1855.  During  22  years  of 
active  service  he  was  present  at  many  memora- 
ble engagements,  as,  for  instance,  the  battle  of 
Akiera,  the  siege  of  Bilboa,  and  at  the  capture 
of  Canton  in  1841,  where  he  took  a  very  prom- 
inent part.  Li  1841  he  was  advanced  to  post 
rank,  and  made  a  K.  0.  B. 

BARLOW,  FsANOia,  an  English  painter,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  in  representing  birds^ 
animals,  and  fishes,  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire 
about  1626,  died  in  1702.  He  was  an  admira- 
ble draughtsman,  but  a  poor  colorist.  He  also 
engraved,  and  prepared  plates  from  some  of  his 
own  works.    He  died  in  great  poverty. 

BARLOW,  JoKi^^  an  American  poet  and 
politician,  born  at  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  in 
1755,  died  near  Cracow,  m  Poland,  Dec  22, 
1812.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  and 
Yale  colleges,  and  during  his  latter  vacations 
took  part  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, fighting  valiantly,  it  is  said,  in  the  battle 
at  White  Plains.  He  graduated  in  1778,  his 
part  being  a  poem  upon  the  prospect  of  peace, 
which,  with  another  poem  delivered  on  oc- 
casion of  taking  his  master^s  degree,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Litchfield  collection  of  American 
poems.  He  began  the  study  of  law  upon  leav- 
ing college,  but  the  army  being  at  that  time 
deficient  in  chaplains,  he  yield^  to  the  solici- 
tations of  his  friends  and  began  the  study  of 
theology,  and  in  6  weeks  presented  himself  for 
examination,  was  duly  licensed  a  Congregation- 
al minister,  and  immediately  joined  Sie  army. 
Here  he  became  agdn  associated  with  Dwight^ 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  college, 
and  the  2  poets  and  chaplains  labored  together 
throughout  the  war  in  animating  and  encour- 
aging the  soldiers  by  patriotic  odes  and  ad- 
dresses. Barlow  was  at  the  same  time  med- 
itating and  composing  a  poem  entitled  the 
"  Vision  of  Columbus,"  the  germ  of  his  greatest 
work,  the  "Columbiad."  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  left  the  ministry,  resumed  the  study  of 
jaw,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  weekly  newspaper,  and  prosecuted  his 
poetical  designs.  At  this  period  he  engaged  in 
adapting  Watts's  versions  of  the  psalms  of 
I'avid  to  the  use  of  the  general  association  of 


GonnecUcnt,  and  he  added  to  the  ooBMtin 
several  origmal  hymns.    The  ^^  Vision  of  Oy- 
Inmbus'^  was  published  by  subscription  m  1787, 
and  was  received  with  flattering  favor  by  bis 
numerous  friends  of  the  army,  clergy,  and  peo- 
ple, and  was  reprinted  in  London  ana  in  Paris. 
In  advance  of  the  French  revolution,  BaiktT 
exhibited  in  his  poems  much  of  that  unscnipih 
lous  philanthropy  and  enthusiasm  for  hlectj 
which  soon  fascinated  and  shattered  rrance, 
and  in  1788  he  obtained  an  opportuni^  to  Tiat 
the  old  world.    As  little  indined  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  as  of  divinity,  he  went  to  EngUad 
as  agent  of  a  land  company,  but  learning  tliat 
he  had  become  associated  with  a  party  of 
swindlers,  he  resigned  his  office,  repiured  to 
PariSi  and  involved  himself  in  the  politick 
schemes  of  the  Girondists.    In  1791  he  pulh 
Hshed  in  London  the  first  part  of  his  ^  Adtue 
to  the  Privileged  Orders,''  a  vehement  prodoe- 
tion,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  poem  upoa 
the  "Conspiracy  of  Kings.''     The  poem  wis 
suggested   by    the    first   continentid  aHiaace 
against  France,  and  was  introduced  by  a  prose 
preface  most  violently  denouncing  llr.  Barks 
as  the  author  of  the  calamities  of  the  tia& 
He  published  a  translation  of  Yolney^s  ''Bob^ 
or  Reflections  on  the  Revolutions  of  Empires* 
and  in  1792  sent  a  letter  to  the  national  cos- 
vention  of  France,  in  which  he  recommeiidsd 
an  extremely  popular  government.     He  beoae 
assodated  wiUi  the  constitutional  reformeis  af 
England,  and  was  at  the  same  time  osi&  of  t 
commission  sent  by  France  to  organiza  tk 
newly  acquired  territory  of  Savoy.    At  Cha- 
bery  he  wrote  an  enthusiastio  aiddreas  to  tb» 
people  of  Piedmont  to  adopt  the  revolu&xsq 
principles  of  France,  and  there  he  wrote  bi 
humorous  and  most  popular  poem  upon  ^BiSf 
Pudding."    He  maae  a  fortune  in  Frsm^e'^ 
commercial  speculations,  and  after  addres^ 
two  extravagant  political  letters  to  the  peo|&  d 
the  United  States,  he  returned  in  1805  to  ia 
native  country,  and  established  biniself  in  l^a^ 
ington.    In  1806  he  propounded  a  scheme  ir 
a  national  academy  under  the  patronage  d 
government,  and  the  next  year  hia  *^  Cdar 
biad,"  the  fcuit  of  the  labor  of  half  his  liie^  ap- 
peared in  a  style  which  made  it  the  most  oow; 
publication  that  had  yet  been   attempted  t 
America,  being  illustrated  by  engravings  at 
cuted  by  the  Best  artists  of  London.     A  &? 
elaborate   and   declamatory    poenx    than  b 
<(  Vision  of  Columbus,"  it  yet  never  attained  t 
the  popularity  of  the  latter.     In  its  desp  r 
was  simply  a  hiBtorical  view  of  events  frois  3« 
time  of  Columbus  to  the  soenee  of  the  nr^ 
tion,  the  great  discoverer  bdag  repi^senud  a 
seeing  them  from  his  prison  in  Spain,    ha 
latter  years  he  was  coueoting  materials  U  i 
history  of  the  United  Stat^  and  was  apgdsd 
by  President  Monroe  minister  to  France.   ^ 
diplomatic  skill  was  there  in  request,  and  ^> 
poleon,  perplexed  by  negotiations  at  the  i^ 
of  his  Russian  campaign,  aent  for  him  to  isk» 
him  at  Wilna.    ^low  set  off  immPiRH' 
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bot  died  at  a  Jewish  cottage  in  Poland,  before 
accomplishiDg  hid  mission.  His  last  poem,  dic- 
tated from  his  bed,  was  a  withering  expression 
of  resentment  against  Kapoleon  for  the  hopes 
whioh  he  had  disappointed. 

BARLOW,  Peteb,  an  English  mathemati- 
cian, bom  in  1786,  received  the  Ooplej  medal 
in  1825,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  in- 
stitate  of  France.  He  discovered  a  mode  of 
obviating  the  effect  of  iron  bands  npon  the  mag- 
netic ne^e.  He  also  made  an  improvement  in 
achromatic  telescopes,and  constmcted  the  largest 
then  known  in  England,  the  opening  being  8 
inches  in  diameter.  He  has  also  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  the  constmction  of  railroads. 

BARLOW,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and 
bishop,  was  born  in  1607,  and  died  at  Bngden, 
Oct  8, 1691.  In  1635  he  was  appointed  reader 
of  metaphysics  to  the  nniversity  of  Oxford,  and 
in  1657  was  chosen  provost  of  Qaeen^s  college. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  XL,  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  restore  mem- 
bers of  the  nniversity  unjustly  expeUed  in  1648. 
He  became  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1675.  After 
the  so-called  popish  plot,  he  published  several 
tracts  against  the  Catholics,  but  on  the  aoces- 
sion  of  James  H.,  he  veered  toward  Rome.  In 
1688,  he  readily  voted  that  the  throne  was 
vacant,  and  was  most  zealous  in  exdnding  from 
their  iMdnefices  the  noi^uring  clergy. 

BARLOWE,  WiLUAic,  an  English  theologian, 
bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
died  in  August,  1568.  Before  iJbe  reformation 
he  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  thedogy  at  Ox- 
ford, was  elected  prior  of  the  house  at  Bisham, 
in  £ierks,  and  in  1585,  was  sent  by  Henry  YIIL 
on  an  embassy  to  Scotland.  He  secured  the 
favor  of  the  king  by  abstaining  from  all  opposi- 
tion to  tbe  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and 
by  advising  his  associates  to  do  the  same ;  and 
he  was  rapidly  promoted,  being  appointed  to 
the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph  in  1585,  to  that  <ji 
St.  Davids  in  1587,  and  to  that  of  Bath  and 
Wells  in  1547.  At  this  time  he  formally  left 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  married ;  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  Protestant  xeal  during 
the  reiffn  of  Edward  YI.  Under  ILiry  he  lost 
his  bi^opric,  and  for  a  time  his  liberty,  and 
retired  to  Germany  till  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth. In  1559  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, and  continued  in  this  see  till  hia  death. 
He  left  a  work  entitled  '^  Cosmography,''  and 
several  slight  controversial  treatises,  now  of 
little  valne.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  and  it 
is  recorded  that  his  five  daughters  all  became 
the  wives  of  bishops. 

BARLOWE,  WiLUAK,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  divine,  and  the  first  writer  on  the 
properties  of  the  magnet  was  the  son  of  the 
bishop  of  Chichester.  After  taking  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  at  Oxford,  he  went  to  sea,  where  he 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  navigation.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  church,  in  1578  he  became  nre- 
bendary  of  Winchester,  and,  in  1614,  archoea- 
oen  of  Salisbury.  He  died  May  25, 1625. 
VOL.  n.— 41 


BARMECIDES  (children  of  Barmek),  a  cele- 
brated family  of  filhorassan,  attached  to  liie 
Abaaside  caliphs.  One  of  them,  Kbaled  ben 
Barmek,  was  tutor  of  Haroun  al  Rashid.  His 
son,  Yahia,  became  the  vizier  of  Haroun  in 
786,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  renown  of 
his  master's  reign.  Me  had  two  sons,  Fadhl, 
who  was  distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  as  min- 
ister of  Justice,  and  Giaffar,  who  figures  in  tiie 
Arabian  Nights  as  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
Haroun.  At  the  same  time  some  25  members 
of  the  family  held  important  civil  and  militair 
dignities.  The  downfall  of  the  Barmecides  took 
place  in  803.  Giaffar  was  beheaded  at  the  age 
of  87.  at  Anbar,  on  the  Euphrates ;  Yahia  and 
Fadhl  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Racoa,  where 
they  died  in  chains,  while  nearly  all  their  rda- 
tives  were  arrested  and  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty. The  reason  for  this  severity  on  the  part  of 
Haroim  was  Jealousy  of  the  immense  populari^ 
and  power  of  the  Barmecides;  and  its  occasion 
has  been  found  in  the  birth  of  a  son  to  his  sister 
Abaasa,  whom  he  had  married  to  Giafiibr,  on 
condition  that  the  union  should  remain  purely 
Platonic.  Ibn  Khaldoun,  the  historian,  dis- 
putes the  truth  of  this  story,  which  in  modem 
times  has  afforded  a  theme  to  poets  and  drama- 
tists. To  one  of  the  Bannecides  is  attributed 
the  fiuttous  feast  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  where 
the  ffuests  were  served  with  only  imaginary 


BARMEN,  a  long  and  beautiful  valley  on  the 
Wipper,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  occupied  by  7  vil- 
lages, which  produce  the  effect  of  a  continuous 
town,  and  are  included  in  one  parish.  Here  is 
the  most  important  ribbon  manufacture  in 
Europe.  Cottons,  velvets,  sUks,  chemiod  pro- 
ducts, plated-ware,  Ac^  are  also  produced. 
There  is  a  high-school  and  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum.    Pop.  at  the  end  of  1855,  41,442. 

BARN  (Saxon,  h&rem,  from  here,  barley,  and 
am,  a  dose  place  or  repository).  The  word 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  use  of  a 
building  for  storing  grain.  With  us  it  has  a 
wider  signification--Hul  structures  of  any  capa- 
dty  used  on  a  fann  for  storing  crops  and  shelter- 
ing stock  being  known  as  bams.  In  the  change- 
able dimato  of  the  United  States,  with  its  severe 
winters,  protection  to  oattk  becomes  an  impor^ 
tant  item  in  the  operations  of  husbandry,  and  as 
our  agriculture  becomes  more  highly  developed 
we  oonstraot  more  expensive,  convenient,  and 
useful  bams.  A  well-built  bam,  embracing  all 
the  oonvenienoes  needed  for  the  easy  and  safe 
storing  of  crops,  and  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  farm  stock,  will  always  be  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  investments  a  farmer  can  make.  Bama 
were  scarcely  known  in  many  portions  of  Eng- 
land 150  years  ago,  and  cattle  were  seldom 
housed.  In  our  days  the  best  bams  are  to  be 
seen  in  Northumberland  and  the  Lothians. 
Many  of  them  are  built  of  stone,  roofed  with 
tile  or  date  from  Welsh  or  Northumberland 
quarries,  floored  with  slate  and  provided  with 
admirable  appointments.  At  one  time  the  bams 
on  maqy  estates  were  oapaoions  enough  to  oon- 
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tain  an  the  grain  raised  on  them,  but  more  re* 
oentlj  the  practice  of  stacking  grain  has  g^ed 
groond,  and  it  is  now  considered  the  better 
plan, — ^bnilding  the  grain  bam  of  snfScient  size 
to  contain  one  or  two  ricks  of  grain  at  a  tune, 
and  all  the  necessarj  appurtenances  for  thresh- 
ing. The  stacked  grain  is  kept  in  better  condi- 
tion firom  having  a  freer  oiroolation  of  air,  and 
being  so  disposed  as  to  be  free  from  the  attacks 
of  vermin.  A  regular  yard  is  set  apart  for 
stacks,  elevated  platforms  are  provided  on 
which  the  stacks  are  built,  and  they  are  so  ar^ 
ranged  as  to  prevent  vermin  from  dimbin^  to 
them  from  the  ground,  and  so  far  separated  as 
to  leave  each  stack  isolated.  On  some  fiums, 
the  stacks  are  built  on  iron  platforms,  standing 
on  trucks,  which  roll  over  a  railway  to  the  bam 
when  the  grain  is  required  for  threshing.  The 
land  of  bun  known  as  the  ^^  barrack,"  is  often 
used  on  English  fiurms  for  the  storing  of  hay 
and  grain.  Four  high  posts  are  set  in  the 
ground  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  render  them  firm. 
A  roof  is  constructed  which  slides  up  and  down 
on  these  posts,  and  which  is  fixed  wherever  re- 
onired  by  iron  pins,  which  are  passed  through 
the  upright  posts.  After  the  material  is  all 
stored,  the  roof  is  lowered  down  so  as  to  form 
a  complete  cap  to  the  contents  of  the  barrack. 
In  many  instances  stables  are  constracted  at 
alight  cost  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  barradc 
Many  such  conveniences  are  known  to  the 
American  fiirmer.  The  skeleton  bam,  a  build- 
ing but  partiallv  enclosed,  spaces  being  left  be- 
tween the  boards  for  the  free  ingress  of  air,  wil^ 
a  durable  roof  and  projecting  eaves,  is  most 
used  for  grain,  and  for  the  storing  of  hay 
loosely  trussed  for  market.  The  sheep  and 
stock  bams  on  the  continent  of  Enrope  are 
generally  of  an  inferior  character,  and  usually 
serve  also  as  «  residence  for  the  family  of  the 
servant  or  foreman  of  the  frirm.  The  sheep 
and  stock  barns  of  the  United  States  are  gener- 
ally commodious  structures^  with  wide  aheds  on 
each  side,  in  which  the  animals  find  shelter  and 
receive  their  provender,  or,  when  built  on  a  side 
hill,  the  cellar  is  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 
Sheds  also  surround  the  whole  yard  m  many 
instances,  while  stacks  of  the  poorer  quality  of 
hay  and  threshed  straw  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  yard,  their  contents  being  freely  used  as 
bedding  and  partial  food  for  cattle,  the  greater 
bulk  finding  its  way  into  the  manure  heap. 
These  are  both  comfortable  quarters  for  the  ani- 
mals, and  profitable  for  the  fiumer.  Modifica- 
tions of  this  general  plan  «re  made  by  each 
&rmer  according  to  his  means  and  peculiiur 
ideas.  As  a  general  rule,  stock  barns  are  found 
most  profitable  when  they  afford  the  most  ample 
accommodations.  The  -greater  the  comfort  of 
his  animals,  the  more  •uniform  the  profit  of  the 
former.  In  the  older  northern  states  of  the 
Umon  the  greater  number  of  bams  are  of  small 
«2®>  ^^^  possessing  but  few  oonveniences— 
oftentimee  mere  sheds,  or  iwvels.  The  Shaken 
are^oted  for  the  oare  they  bestow  on  their  ferm 
products  and  their  stock.    They  expend  large 


sums  in  erecting  bans.   One  at  Few  Uk 
non,  N.  T.,  built  of  stone,  cost|82,W0,«Qdp» 
sents  no  extravagant  features.   Itisnamogd 
as  to  receive  loads  of  hxj  and  grain  o&  ^ 
upper  fioors,  which  are  diBcharg^to  a  low 
level,  where  they  are  fed  to  cattle,  or  if  reqaini 
to  be  removed,  are  thrown  down  to  thegnooi 
or  on  wagons  below.    Itisbniltonasideli, 
and  much  labor  is  saved  in  Uie  storing  ad  le- 
moving  of  crops  by  this  donble  ap^roadu  lli 
bam  affords  shelter  to  stock  and  crops,  jiM 
would,  with  other  arrangements,  ha?e  reqaini 
several  smaller  stmctnres,  and  the  Shaken^ 
lieve  that  they  store  crops  and  feed  stock  mm 
economically  on  this  l«rge  scale.  }t,  M 
Leavitt^s  bam  at  Great  Barrington,  Mas,  i 
fitted  up  in  the  most  expenave  style.  Itgpis 
a  ravine  through  whidi  passes  a  atream,  i^ 
drives  a  20  horse-power  wheel  for  saviog  vood 
and  timber,  grinding,  tnnung  la&es,  and  per 
forming  other  operations.    There  aie  room  fer 
the  foreman,  and  lodgings  for  laboreis,  JuSi- 
dairy,  cattle-stables,  vinegar-ceQar,  rootdk 
and  many  other  conveniences  nnder  the  m 
roof.  It  is  true  this  stractore  is  expire,  aodi 
many  places  cannot  be  copied,  fiom  theisKci 
the  natural  advantages  fonnd  on  Mr.LeiTi!^ 
site,  but  there  are  numerous  convenieooes  viki 
should  find  their  way  into  every  weH-Qidas 
stock-bam.    Great  care  shonld  be  used  la  ie 
selection  of  a  plaoe  for  the  farm  buildings.  1^ 
bams  should  be  easily  readied,  and  eo  amegii^ 
as  to  admit  of  the  economical  dispositia8  i 
both  crops  and  manures.    The  soil  M^ 
dry  and  porous,  or  shouldbethorougUytei 
Ample  proviuon  should  be  made  for  thenf^; 
of  manures.    Side-hill  bams  afford  cellsn^ 
which  these  may  be  kept  withont  vastfe  ^^ 
bulk  augmented,  and  those  changes  pn)ds« 
upon  them  which  are  so  essential  to  tbeiil^ 
efficacy.    If  no  good  brings,  streams,  or  i^ 
can  be  obtained,  cisterns  for  rain  W8tersh(^» 
provided.  Bams  are  usually  bniltc^  wood,  k0 
of  stone,  a  few  of  brick,  and  more  reeeotlT^a 
concrete  or  gravel  wall.  The  gratelwallcss 
made  cheaper  than  stone  widu^  and  can  ^^ 
on  farms  affording  only  gravel  and  anaD  ^ 
of  a  quality  too  poor  to  build  ordinary  s» 
walls.    Bam  floors  are  usually  of  irooi;  0 
when  intended  for  the  threshing  or  haodlbs* 
grain  should  be  tight  and  smooth,  ai^  ^ 
dean  firom  foul  seeds  and  dirt    Stone  f^f 
sometimes  laid,  but  they  are  too  nnyi^^, 
threshing  grain  with  the  flaiL    Oak,l>^^ 
yellow  pine  form  exodlent  floors.   Hetins^ 
ing  floors  described  by  Oolumdla,werefe^ 
ed  by  wetting  the  earth  with  the  leesft^ii 
mixing  in  some  chafi^  and  ramming  tlK^a^ 
down  firmly;  chafiT  was  then  trodden  on  th[** 
and  tibe  whole  left  to  dry  in  tiie  son.  Tit^^ 
of  oil  were  said  to  check  vegetation,  a&^^^' 
away  vermin.    In  England  cemeat  fios!'^ 
sometimes  employed.      In  some  instasos^' 
oement  fioor  is  made,  timbers  laid  on  that,  s^ 
a  wooden  fioor  over  all,  openings  being  ctff' 
the  walls  of  the  building  to  alJow a6« ^ 
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ktion  of  air  beneaUi  the  wooden  floor.  We 
need  no  snch  precaution  in  our  drier  climate. 
B00&  nsed  to  be  formed  of  coarse  rashes  or 
reeds  properly  bound,  straw  thatch,  or  clay  tile^ 
laid  in  coarse  hay  or  mortar.  In  Ijigland  they 
are  now  generally  Ibrmed  of  shingles  of  w:ood 
or  slate ;  in  this  country  they  are  usually  of 
wood,  and  now  and  then  of  slate.  The  prepa- 
ration of  corrugated  iron,  at  a  comparatively 
cheap  rate  of  cost,  suggests  that  material  as  one 
of  the  best  for  a  well-built  bam.  The  roof  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  usually  receives  at 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  be 
truly  economical  in  his  expenditure  for  build- 
ings. Finally,  let  all  fumers  remember  that 
ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
to  be  secured,  especially  in  stock  bams. 

BARNABAS,  Efistlb  of,  an  ancient  epis- 
tle in  the  Greek  language,  divided  into  20  chap- 
ters, 4^  of  which  are  wanting,  at  the  begin- 
ning or  the  epistle,  in  all  the  Greek  MSS.,  but 
were  found  by  Hugh  Menard  in  an  ancient 
Latin  version.  This  epistle  is  cited  by  ancient 
authors  as  far  back  as  Olement  of  Alezancbia. 
During  the  9th  century,  it  was  lost,  and  was 
again  discovered  in  the  17th  by  the  Jesuit, 
Sigimond.  It  u  a  question  among  the  learn* 
sd,  whether  it  is  the  work  of  the  apostle 
Barnabas,  or  not.  Hefele,  a  distinguished  living 
loholar  of  Germany,  labors  to  prove  Ihat  it  can- 
lot  be ;  and  attributes  it  to  a  tHiristianof  Alex- 
mdria,  of  the  early  part  of  the  2d  century. 

BARNABAS,  Saint,  one  of  the  so-called  apofr- 
iles  of  the  second  dass^  t.  e,  a  bishop,  ordamed 
!)y  the  apostles  strictly  so  called,  ana  associated 
^th  them  in  %  wider  oirde  of  labors,  and  a 
nore  extensive  exercise  of  episcopal  authority, 
han  were  assigned  to  ordinary  bishops.  His 
)roper  name  was  Joseph ;  Barnabas  being  an 
ippellative  given  him  by  the  apostles,  and  siff- 
lifying  '^  Son  of  Oonsolation.''  He  was  a  Hel- 
enist  Jew,  of  tjie  tribe  of  Levi,  and  was  bom 
tt  Cyprus,  apparently  of  wealthv  parents,  en- 
gaged in  trade,  as  he  Is  said  to  have  been  one 
»f  those  who  brought  their  property  to  the 
postles  for  the  common  fund.  Clement  <^ 
Uexandria  says  he  was  one  of  the  70  disci^es 
f  Jcsos  Christ,  and  Alexander,  a  monk  of 
Cyprus  of  the  6th  century,  narrates  that  he 
bndied  under  Gamaliel,  at  Jerusalem,  and  was 
onverted  by  seeing  the  miracle  of  the  healing 
f  the  lame  man  at  the  pool  of  Betheeda.  SC 
lamabas  is  said,  by  the  early  Ohrisdan  writers, 
>  have  been  a  man  of  migestic  figure,  and  great 
lanly  beao^,  which  accounts  for  his  having 
een  taken  ^r  Jupiter  by  the  pagans  of  Lystra, 
}  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  That  he 
'as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent  and  2eal,  is 
tanifest  from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Holy 
criptores  and  elsewhere.  He  was  one  of  the 
rst  to  comprehend  the  catholic  character  of 
hristianity,  and  its  destined  triumphs  among 
le  heathen  nations.  He  first  appredated  the 
fecial  vocation  of  St.  Paul,  and  when  the 
iier  Christians  looked  on  him  with  suspicion 
id  distrust,  took  him  under  his  protection* 


Barnabas  was  sent  by  the  apostles  to  govern 
the  first  Gentile  Christian  congregation  at  An- 
tioch,  where  the  name  Christian  first  came  into 
use.  While  there,  he  sent  for  St  Paul  to  Join 
him,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
acting  under  his  orders.  In  concert  with  him, 
he  planned  and  undertook  the  first  great  mis- 
nonary  tour  (A.  D.  45,  46).  At  the  end  of  this 
tour,  they  returned  to  Antioch,  and  when  the 
Judaistic  and  catholic  principles  came  into  col- 
lision and  caused  a  controversy,  both  went  on  to 
the  council  of  Jerusalem,  where  Barnabas  ex- 
erted a  powerfbl  influence  in  ridding  Christian- 
ity of  Jewish  rites,  and  obtaining  an  authorita- 
tive recognition  of  its  catholic  diaracter.  On 
his  return  to  Antioch,  he  remained  there  in 
company  with  St.  Paul  between  1  and  2 
years,  when  they  consulted  together  about  a 
second  missionary  tour.  Disagreeing  about 
some  of  their  arrangements,  each  one  marked 
out  his  own  plan  of  operations  i<x  himself. 
Nothing  is  known  oonoeming  his  apostolic 
career  after  this,  or  concerning  the  place,  time, 
or  manner  of  his  death.  Alexander  of  Cyprus 
relates  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  jfews 
9X,  Salamis,  between  A.  D.  58  and  57,  and  tiiat 
his  body  was  found  by  Anthoniua,  bishop  of 
Salamis,  about  the  year  491. 

BARNABITES,  a  religious  order,  properly 
called  Regular  Clerks  of  St  Paul,  and  deriving 
the  name  of  Bamabites  from  their  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Barnabas,  at  Milan.  This  order  con* 
sists  at  present  of  2  branches,  formerly  distinct, 
but  united  into  one  during  the  time  of  St 
Charles  Borromeo.  The  origin  of  the  older 
brandi,  who  were  properly  called  Ambrosians, 
is  uncertain,  but  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XL  (1870-1878).  The 
younger  branch  was  founded  during  the  16th 
century,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments  among  the  populace 
of  lOlan,  who  had  become  much  corrupted  by 
the  continual  presence  of  a  multitude  of  Ger- 
man soldiers  in  the  city,  and  who  were  also 
much  ttfflicted  by  pestilence.  In  1579,  their 
oonstitutiona  and  rales  were  fully  revised  and 
established,  under  the  direction  of  St  Charles 
Borromeo.  The  mother-house  is  at  present  in 
Rome,  and  the  order  numbers  about  20  collegea 
In  Italy  and  the  Austrian  dominions. 

BARNACLE,  a  name  oonmionly  ^ven  both 
to  the  pedunculated  and  sessile  cirripeds.  By 
the  older  naturalists  they  were  classed  with  the 
testaceous  moUusca,  the  pedunculated  forming 
the  genus  Upa»^  and  the  sessile  the  genus  lala- 
ntet.  Those  provided  with  the  fleshy  peduncle 
or  footstalk,  aswell  as  those  without  it,  are  found 
firmly  fixed  below  the  level  of  the  water  to  the 
surface  of  rocks,  shells,  and  fioating  substances. 
Adhering  to  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  they  are 
carried  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 
found  in  almost  all  seas,  even  in  the  Arctic 
ocean.  In  warm  oUmatea.  particularly,  the 
barnacles  attach  themselves  m  snch  numbers  to 
the  bottom  of  vessels,  especially  to  those  not 
protected  by  copper,  as  ohen  to  reuffd  their 
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progress.  Thdr  bodies  are  enclosed  iq  sliells, 
white  or  of  a  purplish  bine  color ;  the  pedimcle 
is  a  fleshy  wonn-lilEe  stem,  tiie  extremity  of 
which  is  fixed  to  the  object  upon  which  the 
animal  is  stationed.  The  food  of  the  baraades 
oonmsts  of  small  omstacea  andmoUnsks ;  these 
are  entan^ed  by  the  many-Jointed  drri  which 
are  perpetnally  thrown  ont  and  folded  agwn,  so 
as  to  serve  the  pnrpoee  of  casting  a  net,  which 
drags  the  prey  to  the  month.  The  yoong  are 
prodnoed  from  eggs^  which  are  dischargea  by 
the  female  in  great  nomben.  Th^y  are  very 
different  in  form  and  habits  ftom  their  parents. 
On  emerging  from  the  egg,  they  are  qmte  free, 
possessing  locomotive  organs,  and  being  fiirniah* 
ed  also  with  large  lateral  eyes.  Indnetimeame> 
tamorphosis  takes  place,  and  assmning  the  fthvpes 
and  habits  oi  their  parents,  they  affix  themselves 
to  their  future  permanent  place  of  residence. 
It  would  appear  that  the  growth  of  these  animals 
li  very  rapid,  for  a  ship  perfectly  free  from 
tiiem  will  return  after  a  short  voyage  covered 
with  them  below  the  water-line.  The  flesh  of 
some  of  the  varietiea  of  the  barnacle  was  esteem- 
ed by  the  ancients,  br  whom  they  were  well 
known,  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  Bt  the  piresent 
day  the  Chinese  eat  the  flesh  of  the  barnacle, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Except  tor  tlie 
obstruction  to  vessels,  they  seem  to  be  perfectly 
harmless,  and  indeed  often  prove  an  exceitont 
protection,  enclosing  with  their  hard  <»rust  sub- 
marine structures  of  wood.  The  barnacle  was 
in  ancient  times  supposed  to  produce  the  bird 
known  as  the  barnade  goose,  and  this  absurd 
iuicj  ^>pearB  to  have  been  very  generally  enter* 
tained  in  those  countries  where  the  bird  wal 
found.    Thus  Hndibras: 

ABbaraAolflstani  Potend  ftese, 
la  th'  iflUttdB  of  tlw  OroadMT 

This  fancy  was  not  confined  to  poets,  but  a 
great  number  of  historical  writers^  who  are 
justly  regarded  as  authority  on  other  suljectB^ 
certiff  from  their  own  observaUon  to  this 
strange  origin  of  the  goose;  thus  Bo^ce,  the 
oldest  Scottish  historian,  denying  that  the  geese 
grow  on  trees,  as  some  believe,  declares  that 
under  his  own  observation,  a  tree  east  on  shore 
in  1480  was  sawn  asunder,  when  there  appear^ 
ed  a  multitude  of  worms  ^  throwing  themselves 
ont  of  sundry  holes  and  bores  of  the  tree ;  some 
of  them  were  rude,  as  they  were  new-shapen; 
some  of  them  had  both  head,  feet,  and  wings, 
but  they  had  no  flMithers;  some  of  them  were 
perfect  shapen  fowls."  Passing  the  depositions 
of  a  host  of  unimpeachable  witnesses,  we  find 
Qerard,  in  1686,  publishing,  in  his  ''Herbalist," 
the  following  account,  which  we  have  some* 
what  abridged :  ''There  is  a  small  island  in 
Lancashire,  wherein  are  found  the  bn^^i  pieces 
of  old  and  bruised  ships  cast  thitiier  by  ship- 
wraoke,  and  also  the  trunks  and  bodies  of  rotten 
trees  cast  up  likewise,  whereon  is  found  a  froth 
that  in  time  breedeth  into  certain  shells,  con- 
tainiug  a  thing  in  form  like  a  lace  of  silk  finely 
woven,  one  end  whereof  is  fastened  into  the  in- 
side of  the  shell,  the  other  is  made  ftst  unto  the 


beUy  of  a  rude  masse,  which  in  time  eomeHi  to 
the  shape  and  form  of  a  bird;  "vriieD  it  is  poi- 
fectly  formed  the  sheQ  gaoeth  open  audthefint 
thing  that  appeaivth  is  ttiefores^d  laoe^next 
come  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  oat;  ia 
abort  space  it  oometh  to  matuitie  and  &&>& 
into  the  sea,  where  it  gMliereth  feaihen,  aid 
groweth  to  a  fowle."  It  is  fixnn  this  &lnk» 
connection  with  the  goose,  that  the  gourie 
name  <»natifaof  De  Lamarck  (Lat.  amu,  diid:)ii 
still  retained  for  the  true  bamadea— those  ior- 
nished  with  the  footstalk ;  and  eo  of  the  mm 
amerifen  of  Linnnus  affiled  to  one  of  tht 
species  of  this  genus,  iHiich  ia  called  l^ 
(Bee  OatBiPBDxa.)  The  barnacle  goose  we^ 
about  5  pounds;  thelMU  is  blaok  with  a  redfii 
streak  on  each  side ;  the  ehedcs  and  throat,  ¥ith 
the  exception  of  a  black  line  from  the  ejeto 
the  beak,  white ;  vqpper  plumage  nciarbkd  with 
blue,  gray,  l^ack,  and  white ;  tail  black;  xsoda 
parts  white;  legs  dusky. 

BABNABD  CASTLE,  a  market  town  i& 
England.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  eastk  (nov 
in  ruins)  built  l^  Barnard,  graodfather  of  Joli 
Balid,  king  of  Scotland.  It  is  noted  astbe 
birthplace  of  Baliol,  and  ocmtainB  a  hoepBi^ 
founded  by  him  in  1229. 

BABNARD,  Akdsxw  FsAacm^  a  Bnti^ 
general,  bom  in  the  Irish  parish  of  Eahaa,  a 
DonegflJ,  in  1778,  died  Jan.  17,  1855,  at  ii» 
royal  hospital,  Chelsea)  of  which  he  waslieii- 
governor.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  slightly  at  the  batdid  d 
Waterloo.  The  duke  orWellington entertaaai 
a  high  regard  for  his  military  abUitiea,  aai,  ^ 
ing  the  occupation  of  Paris  Iqr  the  allies^  if- 
pointed  him  commandant  of  the  Britiah  ka& 

BABNARD,  FsmBmo  A.  P.,  LL.  D.  ■ 
eminent  scholar  and  educator,  bom  at  ^it^ 
Massachusetts,  in  1809.  He  was  edneated  a 
Tale  coUege,  where  he  graduated  with  kad 
honors  in  1828.  In  1829  he  was  appoosa 
tutor  in  Yale  college,  but  only  held  that  poobt 
about  6  months.  In  1881  he  became  one  of  :k 
instructors  in  the  American  asyhun  for  the  id 
and  dumb  at  Hartford,  and  in  18SS  ramoTeds 
the  New  York  institution  for  the  deaf  S£ 
dumb,  where  he  taught  with  decided  ab^ira 
1838.  In  that  year  he  accepted  the  appoioKBc: 
of  professcHT  of  mathematics  and  natoral  v^ 
ophy  in  the  university  of  Alabama,  which  he  tA 
till  1848,  and  afterward  filled  the<dialr  of  cho 
ista7  in  the  same  institution  until  1854.  Ia  ^ 
latter  year  he  was  offered  and  aooepCed  the  cbf 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  nm^ecs." 
of  Mississippi,  and  in  1856  was  elected  ptes^ 
^  the  university.  The  same  year  he  to<^pri&i^' 
orders  in  the  £pi8c<^[ial  chnrch.  i^S^* 
college,  Mismssippi,  conferred  oa  him  ^^ 
degree  of  LL  D.  -—Dr.  Barnard  fmblishai  ^ 
1880  a  small  treatise  on  arithmetic)  and  ia  1^ 
a  grammar.  Since  that  time,  thoogh  vcc^ 
occasionally  for  educational  and  seieiiti6e  pe> 
odicals,  and  always  with  great  ability,  h&^ 
not  appeared  brfore  the  public  in  smjexaaafl^ 
work  until  1865,  when  his ''  Lettan  «  Ooi? 
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Govanmieiit,  and  the  evik  IneeparaUe  ftom  tfae 
Amerioan  oollege  BYStem  in  its  present  form,'* 
was  published.  This  is  a  work  of  eztraordinarj 
ability,  and  has  esoited  the  attention  of  the 
ablest  minds  of  the  oonntry.  Abont  the  same 
time,  though  perhaps  written  preyiously,  ap- 
peared his  "  Report  on  Collegiate  Education 
Boade  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Uniyermty  of  Ala- 
bama in  1854."  Dr.  Barnard  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  '*  Amerioan  Journal  of  Eduoa* 
tion'*  from  its  commencement 

BABNABD,  Hskbt,  LL.  D.,  adistingnished 
educator,  bom  in  Hartford,  Oonneottout,  Jan.  24, 
1811.  He  entered  Tale  oollege  in  1826,  and 
graduated  in  1880.  He  had  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  the  legal  profession,  but,  regarding  a 
thorough  acquuntance  with  English  history 
and  Hteratnre  as  indispensable,  he  spent  2  hours 
a  day,  for  the  first  2  years  after  his  graduation, 
in  reading  law,  and  the  remainder  of  his  time 
in  attaining  a  familiarity  with  the  best  Endish 
elaasics.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  he 
entered  with  great  zeal  upon  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  reserved  2  hours  a  day  for  classical 
culture.  He  next  spent  some  months  in  traveL 
visiting  almost  every  part  of  the  union,  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  sailed  in  1885 
for  Europe,  where  he  spent  about  18  months^ 
devoting  his  attention  mainly  to  the  social  cour 
dition  of  the  people,  traversing  the  greater 
iwrt  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Switzerl^d,  on 
foot.  Recalled  from  this  tour  by  the  mokness 
of  his  fJGkther,  in  1887,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature,  and  for  8  years 
represented  his  native  city  in  that  body,  wiUi 
great  ability.  During  this  period,  he  devoted 
special  attention  to  Uie  promotion  of  humane 
and  soientifio  objects,  urging  and  securing  ap- 

Sropriations  for  the  education  of  thedeuand 
nmb,  and  the  blind,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  indigent  insane,  and  the 
town  poor;  the  reorganisation  of  county  pris- 
ons, the  incorporation  of  public  libraries,  and 
the  com^etion  of  the  geological  survey  ot  the 
state.  The  most  signal  service,  however,  whic^ 
he  rendered  to  the  state,  was,  in  the  origination 
and  carrying  through  an  act  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  its  common  school  system.  The  bill, 
which,  under  his  influence,  passed  the  legisli^ 
tm^  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  of  common  schools,  who 
ahonld  investigate  the  condition  of  the  schools  of 
the  state,  and  by  addresses,  lectures,  correspond- 
ence, and  the  recommendation  of  snch  meas- 
Qres  as  might  promote  the  caase  of  education, 
endeavor  to  elevate  and  improve  them.  Of  this 
hoard,  Mr.  Barnard  was  a  member  and  the  sec- 
retary for  4  years.  In  1842,  a  change^  occurring 
in  the  politics  of  the  state,  the  act  establishing 
a  board  of  commissioners  was  repealed,  and  the 
old  order  of  things  restored.-'— The  ensuing 
15  months  were  spent  in  a  tour  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  materidi 
for  a  work  on  the  '*  History  of  Public  Schools 
and  other  means  of  popular  education  in  the 
United  States.^'    Just  as  he  had  completed  his 


preparations  for  writing  tliis  work,  he  was  called 
to  Rhode  Island,  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  state.  Here,  in  the  short  space 
of  5  years,  he  created  and  thoroughly  establish- 
ed a  system  of  popular  education,  which,  under 
the  wise  and  careful  administration  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  office,  has  become  a  model  for  gen- 
eral imitation.  His  labors  during  this  period 
were  excessive,  and,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
vigor  of  his  constitution,  he  must  have  sunk 
under  them.  At  length  his  health  began  to 
give  way  under  such  severe  toil,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  office.  He  returned  to 
Hartford,  resolved  to  rest  from  Ms  labors ;  but, 
to  a  man  of  his  ardent  temperament,  rest  was 
impossible.  His  pen  and  mind  were  still  bu^ 
on  his  favorite  subject.  School  architecture,  a 
matter  on  which  he  had  bestowed  great  labor 
and  thought,  the  organization  of  teachers*  insti- 
tutes, which  he  had  originated  in«  1839,  the 
practical  awakening  of  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of  educa- 
tion, all  employed  his  time.  Throush  liis  in- 
fluence, wealthy  and  intelligent  men  throughoot 
the  state  became  interested  m  the  cause.  Graded 
schools  became  popular;  high  schools  were  e»- 
tabliahed  in  several  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns;  teachers'  ijistitutes  were  organized  in 
every  countv^  and  in  1850,  the  demand  for  edu- 
cated and  skilfril  teadiers  had  become  so  great 
that  a  normal  school  was  demanded.  It  was 
established,  and  the  part  of  principal  was  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Barnard.  To  the  duties  of  this 
office  were  added  those  of  state  superintendent. 
The  progress  made  in  the  cause  of  education  in 
Connecticut  during  the  succeeding  4  years  was 
extraordinary,  and  testified  to  the  energy  and 
ability  of  the  superintendent.  At  length  in  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  enfeebled  health  compelled  him  again 
to  retire  from  the  work  of  his  choice,  not  as 
before  to  see  it  overthrown,  but  to  commit  it  to 
-other  liands  who  would  carry  out  his  views. 
In  the  summer  following,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  ^^  Amencan  Journal  of  Edu- 
oation.^'  To  this  and  to  the  preparation  of 
some  works  on  education  he  is  now  devotiog 
his  time.  Mr.  Barnard  deserves  the  credit  to 
an  uncommon  degree  of  possessing  great  prac- 
Uoal  talent.  In  his  whole  career,  his  aim  has 
been  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  practical 
results  in  a  given  time,  in  the  promotion  of 
educational  measures.  Mr.  B.  is  well  known 
and  highly  honored  by  the  friends  of  education 
and  philanthropy  in  Europe.  In  this  country 
he  was  elected  to  tiie  presidency  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican association  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion in  1855,  and  was  offered  the  presidency  of 
two  state  universities^  The  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  oonferred  oa  him  in  1851  bjr  Yale  and  Union 
colleges,  and  the  year  following  by  Harvard 
university.  His  principal  works  are:  "School 
Architecture,"  of  which  over  130,000  copies 
have  been  circulated,  ^^^ormal  Schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,'*  ^^  Tribute  to  Gallau- 
det,  with  History  of  the  American  Asylum  and 
of  Deaf  Mute  Instruction,*'  ^^ITational  Ednca- 
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tioQ  in  EarGpe,*^  '*  Oonneotioat  Oommon  Sehool 
Joarnal,^  *' Rhode  Island  Journal  of  Inatnio- 
tlOD,^  &c.,  &o, 

BARNARD,  HiNST,  a  British  lienteoant- 
general,  bom  at  Wedbnrr,  Oxfordshire,  in 
1799,  died  before  Delhi,  of  dysentery,  July  6, 
185T.  He  was  fh>m  his  earliest  youth  connect- 
ed with  the  English  army.  In  1854  he  served 
in  the  Crimea,  and  in  June,  1867,  he  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  before  Delhi,  on 
the  death  of  Gen.  Anson,  whom  he  soon  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave. 

BARNARD,  JoHir,  an  American  divine,  bom 
in  Boston  in  1681,  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1700,  died  at  Marblehead  in  1770.  He 
was  in  early  life  a  oha^ain  in  the  army^  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Port  Royal,  and  visited 
England  during  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
Hunous  trial  of  Dr.  SaohevereL  On  his  return, 
the  North  church  in  Boston  was  built  for  him, 
but  he  was  finally  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  being  elected  pastor.  He  was  ordained 
minister  at  Marbleheaicl  in  1716.  in  which  place 
he  continued  to  ofSciate  until  his  death.  He 
was  influential,  not  only  as  a  spiritual  teacher, 
but  also  as  an  adviser  in  temporal  afiairs,  being 
qualified  to  act  either  as  pastor,  doctor,  sdlor, 
carpenter,  taUor,  or  butcher.  He  preacned  the 
first  Dudleian  lecture  at  Cambridge  that  was 
ever  published,  and  left  several  discourses,  a 
oolleotion  of  hymns,  and  a  short  sketch  of  the 
eminent  ministers  or  New  England. 

BARNARD,  Sir  John,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, bom  at  Keading,  in  Berkshire,  in  1685, 
died  at  Olapham,  Aug.  29,  1764.  His  parents 
were  Quakers,  and  he  was  instracted  for  a 
time  by  a  teacher  of  that  persuasion,  but  at  an 
early  age  was  transferred  from  school  to  the 
counting-house  of  his  father,  who  was  a  flour- 
ishinff  wine  merchant.  At  the  age  of  19,  he 
left  the  sect  of  his  parents,  and  was  bf^tized 
into  the  church  of  England,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued ever  afterward  a  zealous  member.  His 
energy  and  ability  soon  gained  him  the  princi- 
pal management  of  his  Other's  business,  and 
so  much  eminence  among  the  wine  merchants 
of  London,  that  in  1721  he  was  chosen  by  them 
to  attend  to  their  interests  in  respect  to  a  bill 
then  pending  in  parliament  Shortly  after  his 
successful  performance  of  this  duty,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  tiie  city  of 
London,  which  he  continued  to  represent  dm> 
ing  nearly  40  years.  He  exercised  most  influ- 
ence upon  measures  pertuning  to  commerce 
and  finance,  and  generally  voted  with  the  party 
opposed  to  the  administration  of  Sir  Riob^ 
Walpole.  In  1728,  Mr.  Barnard  was  chosen  an 
alderman  of  London ;  in  1782,  was  knighted, 
presenting  to  the  king  a  congratulatory  ad- 
dress on  his  return  m>m  Germany ;  in  1735, 
discharged  the  duties  of  sheriff  and,  in  1787, 
became  lord  mayor.  He  fbrmed  a  plan  for  re- 
ducing the  national  #Dbt  of  EngkncL  which, 
deemed  chimerical  at  first,  was  afterward 
adopted,  and  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
in  1745,  he  assisted  in  mifc^ntRining  public  credit 


by  agreehig  with  the  lading  nuttduais  i 
London  to  receive  ihe  notes  of  tk  lanVot 
England  in  payment  of  all  debts.  He  retind 
teom  public  life  in  1766.  A  statue  hia  ]m 
erected  to  him  in  the  royal  ezdhsnge. 

BARNAUL,  the  chief  town  in  the  mioifli 
district  of  the  Altai  moimtsiDB,  ia  Siberii,  sod 
the  centre  for  the  admimstratioii  of  the  oud^ 
situated  on  the  small  river  Banuodka,  vhan 
it  falls  into  the  Obi,  280  miles  8.8.^.^ 
Tomsk.    Its  population  in  1856  was  abost  10,- 
000.    It  is  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  has  vide 
and  regular  streets.    Of  ^e  S  Diiek  cshu^ 
neither  has  any  architectural  merit,  and  iti 
Bpadous  hospital  for  the  aeoommodalioa  of 
sick  workmen  is  simple  in  its  stjk  M  ^ 
gold  obtained  in  Siberia  must  be  sent  to  Barniol 
to  l>e  smelted,  excepting  the  portion  yielded  by 
the  Yablonay  mountains^  whioh  is  smelted  ti 
Nertschinsk.    The  gold-waahisg  in  the  iqoqb- 
tains  begins  the  fintweek  in  May,  and  di 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  rid 
miners  send  their  gold  to  Banuuil  once  a  yee, 
and  those  who  are  poorer  send  it  twice.  Iba 
it  is  delivered  to  the  authorities  there,  it  is  eon- 
sidered  the  property  of  the  crown,  a&d  tbe 
miner  has  no  more  control  of  it   The  sm^ 
works  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  opentioBi 
are  conducted  under  the  care  of  most  vAf^ 
oflScenL    It  is  probable  that  the  Bosoaa  ms^ 
engineers,  as  a  body,  are  not  scopaased  hju^ 
men  of  their  class  at  the  present  day.  ll»f^* 
fleers  in  these  mines  are  unequalled  in  the  Bs- 
sian  empire  for  scientific  knowledge,  and  voii^ 
rank  among  the  first  savants  of  Eim^sgeiK; 
gists,  mineralogists,  and  metaUnigista.  Tt»^ 
is  sm^ted  and  cast  into  barstobeforvaideds 
the  capital,  and  remains  in  &e  hands  of  gonfr 
ment  5  months  before  the  miner  receire^ 
share  of  the  value.    The  silver  obtunedav 
Altai  contains  a  small  portion  of  gold,  ^^^ 
minute  quantity  of  copper.    These  lamf^ 
not  sepanted  in  Siberia,  but  are  sent  to  &t^ 
tersbui^  in  pieces  about  14  inches  squire  ? 
11  inch  thick,  and  the  silver  is  extracted  tf)i^ 
mmt  Six  caravans  leave  Bamanl  for  thecajia^ 
with  the  precious  metals,  every  year,  each  ft 
a  ^mall  guard  of  soldiers,  and  the  yxsoeii 
made  in  about  a  months.    The  Altu  mines  t«s^ 
annually  about  1,000  poods,  or  86,000  ^ 
of  silver,  and  the  largest  quantity  of  ^^ 
obtained  in  one  year  was  75,000  Rossanpo^ 
The  governor  of  Tomsk,  who  is  at  the  besii 
the  mining  d^Murtment,  is  in  variably  chosaic^ 
the  mining  engineers,  and  is  required  (&s'^ 
2  years  to  visit  every  mine  and  SDM^taog^ 
in  the  Altai    Next  to  him  inanthoritfis^ 
natehalmk^  or  chief  of  the  mines^  who  h»^^ 
Ins  immediate  charge  every  officer  and  b^/ 
the  Altai,  and  vi^ts  every  station  tBs^^ 
There  are  many  saperior  men  of  adeoA  ^. 
dent  as  officers  in  BanumL    Every  soosss^ 
or  10  young  officers  are  sent  into  the  mosa^ 
each  with  a  par^  of  from  40  to60fl^^ 
the  chief  of  the  mines  assigns  to  eadia^ 
or  part  to  be  examined  byhis  oompaaf •  ^ 
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men  dig  a  hole  to  the  bed  of  anriferons  sand, 
and  the  officers  note  carefully  tlie  qoantity  of 
gold  obtained  from  100  ponndjs  of  sand.  This 
operation  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  50  paces, 
and  the  result  is  laid  before  the  director  in  Bar- 
naul, who  decides  where  there  is  sofficient  gold 
to  pay  for  working.  At  the  same  time  the 
rocks  are  examined  in  search  of  silver  ore.  A 
geological  map  of  the  Altai  is  now  in  prepa- 
ration by  the  officers  in  Barnaul,  which,  when 
completed,  will  probably  be  one  of  the  best 
ever  constmcted  by  any  geologist.  On  the 
north  side  of  Barnaul,  there  is  a  magnetic  ob* 
Borratory,  where  observations  by  day  and  night 
are  registered  and  transmitted  at  stated  periods 
to  the  proper  authorities  in  St  Petersburg. 
There  is  also  a  museum,  containing  a  good  c(u- 
lection  of  minerals  and  a  few  Siberian  animals, 
birds,  and  antiquities.  The  market  at  Barnaul 
is  well  supplied  with  provisionA,  by  the  peasants 
from  nei^boring  vulagea  and  the  price  of 
food  is  in  general  very  cneap,  but  European 
wares  are  sold  at  extravagant  prices.  The  so- 
ciety is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  town  in 
Siberia;  there  are  a  few  ladies  who  play  the 
piano-forte,  and  during  Ae  winter,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  young  officers  from  the  mountains, 
even  concerts  and  balls  are  attempted.  A  few 
wealthy  merchants  reside  here  to  prosecute  the 
trade  in  fura  Though  the  smelting  of  silver  is 
an  unhealthy  occupation,  the  fumes  which  rise 
from  the  furnaces  giving  the  workmen  the  lead 
colic,  yet  the  men  here  who  are  engaged  in  the 
open  air  enjoy  excellent  health,  equalling 
Europeans  in  robustness  and  hardiness.  The 
workmen  live  in  small  and  neat  wooden  cot- 
tages, and  nearly  all  the  peasants  keep  cows 
and  horses.  There  are  about  64,000  people, 
principally  miners,  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  of  the  mines,  who  resides  in  Barnaul. 
(See  Atkinson's  '^Oriental  and  Western  Sibe- 
ria," London,  1858.) 

BABNAYE,  AirroiinB  Pisrhb  Josbfh  Ma- 
BEB,  a  French  revolutioidst,  born  at  Ghrenoble, 
Oct.  2a,  1761,  guillotined  at  Paris,  Nov.  80, 
1798.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer^and  was 
educated  for  the  same  profession.  He  early 
manifested  a  chivalrous  and  impetuous  charao- 
ter,  and  cultivated  elegance  of  dress  and  man- 
ners, combined  with  a  disposition  to  reflection 
and  order.  At  the  age  of  22  he  was  chosen  by 
the  bar  of  Grenoble  to  pronounce  a  discourse 
at  the  closing  of  the  parliament ;  his  subject 
was  the  *^  Division  of  Political  Powers."  Ho 
distinguished  himself  in  1788  by  a  pamphlet 
against  certain  arbitrary  measures  of  the  king ; 
and  a  few  months  after,  at  the  age  of  28,  was 
elected  as  a  depu^  of  the  third  estate  in  the 
states  general  which  met  at  Versailles,  May  4^ 
1789.  Here  his  talent,  energy,  and  eloquence 
gave  him  a  prominent  position.  He  supported 
the  movement  for  a  national  assembly;  the 
formation  of  the  national  guard ;  the  atlolition 
of  all  feudal  privileges ;  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man ;  the  secularization  of  the  ohurdi 
i;  the  emaneipation  of  the  JTews;  the 


abolition  of  reli^^s  orders ;  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery ;  and  opposed  the  absolute  veto 
of  the  king,  the  liberty  of  taking  office  by 
members  of  the  natiozud  assembly,  and  the 
conferring  on  the  king  the  right  of  making 
peace  ana  war.  On  the  last  two  questions  he 
separated  from  Mirabeau.  In  Oct  1790,  he 
was  made  president  of  the  assembly.  On  May 
11,  1791,  modifying  his  former  colonial  policy, 
he  proposed  that  no  change  should  be  made  in 
regard  to  slavery  without  the  consent  of  the 
planters;  he  was  opposed  by  Bobespierre, 
Siey^  and  Gr6goire,  and  defeated.  On  the  flight 
of  the  royal  family  and  their  arrest  at  Yarennea, 
he  was  sent  with  Latour-Maubourg  and  P^tdon 
to  bring  back  the  captives  to  Paris.  From  the 
date  of  this  event  he  was  totally  changed.  He 
became  the  advocate  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
maintained  constant  relations  with  the  latter, 
endeavoring  to  bring  them  into  unison  with  the 
constitutional  party  in  the  assembly.  He  now 
defended  the  idea  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
royal  person,  opposed  the  proposition  to  give 
soldiers  the  right  of  denouncing  their  officers, 
spoke  in  behaff  of  priests  who  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  assemblyj  and  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
assembly  to  dismiss  the  ministers.  With  this 
change  in  him  the  public  favor  disappeared, 
while  he  could  exercise  no  effective  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  court  He  accordingly 
retired  to  Grenoble  in  Jan.  1792,  and  devoted 
himself  to  political  philosophy  and  literature 
until  Aug.  29,  when  he  was  arrested  on  ac- 
count of  a  pamphlet  found  in  the  king's  cabinet 
He  was  kept  10  months  in  prison  at  Grenoble; 
was  transferred  to  Paris,  Nov.  8, 1798,  and  was 
tried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  Nov. 
28,  and  guillotined  2  days  after,  aged  only  82. 
His  last  words  to  the  people  about  the  scaffold 
were:  ^'  Behold  the  reward  for  all  that  I  have 
done  for  liberty.^'  A  statue  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  senate  house  under  the  consulate, 
but  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  it  was 
removed.  His  works  have  been  collected  by 
M.  B4renger  (de  la  Dr6me),  and  published  at 
Paris  in  4  volumes. 

BARNEGAT,  a  post  town  of  Union  town- 
ship, in  the  south  part  of  Ooean  county,  N.  J. ; 
pop.  660.  It  lies  on  Double  creek,  near  the 
inlet  of  that  name,  1  mile  from  Bamegat  bay. 
It  has  fine  sea-bathing,  and  an  abundance  of 
wild  fowL — ^Babnxoat  Bat,  on  the  east  border  of 
Ocean  county,  N.  J>,  extends  north  from  Barne> 
gat  inlet  to  the  mouth  of  Metetecunk  river,  ia 
28  nules  in  length,  and  from  1  to  4  in  breadth. 
Metetecunk,  Tom's,  and  Forked  rivers,  and  Ket- 
tle and  Oedar  creeks,  discharge  into  it  Squan 
beach  and  Island  beach,  strips  of  sandy  land 
firom  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width, 
separate  it  from  the  ocean.  Its  entrance  is 
about  a  mile  wide. 

BABNES,  Albert,  a  Presbyterian  dcTgy- 
man  of  Philadelphia,  born  in  Borne,  N.  T.,  Dec. 
1, 1798.  His  ^Either  was  a  tanner,  and  until  he 
was  17  years  of  age,  he  was  employed  in  the 
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MBiaoeoaiMition.  At  the  age  of  22  he  graduated 
at  Hamilton  college,  aad  in  Nov.  1630,  he  entered 
upon  hia  theological  stadiea  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
In  April,  182i,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  tiie  Presbj- 
terian  chnroh  of  Morristown,  N.  J^  in  Feb.  1825. 
Here  he  remained  5  years,  when  he  removed 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  in  Philadelphia.  Since  the  division  of 
the  denomination  he  has  held  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  new  school  portion  or  it  Hr.  Barnes 
is  a  very  diligent  student,  and  a  successful  ez- 

E)under  of  the  Bible.  His  commentaries  on  the 
ible^  so  well  known  and  generally  adopted  in 
fiunilies  and  Sunday  schools,  are  a  sufficient  wit- 
nen,  written  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  arduous 
duties^  and  while  almost  deprived  of  eyesight, 
a  difficulty  brought  on  by  his  unremitting  labors 
when  other  men  were  asleep.  The  circulation 
of  his  "  Notes  on  the  New  Testament"  (of  which 
there  are  11  volumes),  was  supposed  in  1656  to 
have  reached  nearly  400,000  volumes.  Some  of 
the  volumes  have  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  He  has  also  published  able  works 
on  Episcopacy,  on  the  "Scriptural  Views  of 
Slavery,"  and  other  subjects,  beside  numerous 
contributions  to  periodicals,  and  occasional  es- 
says and  discourses.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  he  is 
calm,  clear,  and  impressive,  and  belongs  in  the 
first  rank  of  American  divines. 

BARNES,  Daniel  H.,  an  American  conchol- 
ogist  died  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct  27, 1818.  He 
had  niffh  attainments  as  a  scholac,  and  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  estab* 
hahment  of  the  New  York  high  school,  and 
was  an  active  member  of  the  lyceum  of  natural 
history  in  that  city.  Though  he  taught  in 
several  seminaries,  he  declined  the  {nresidency 
of  the  college  at  Washington  dty.  He  published 
a  variety  of  learned  papers  on  conchology  in 
"SiUiman's  Journal,"  between  volumes  5  a^  18. 
He  was  also  a  deigyman,  and  met  his  death  on 
returning  from  New  Lebanon,  where  he  had 
preached  on  Sunday,  by  Jumping  from  a  stage, 
the  horses  of  which  had  become  unmanageaUe. 

BARNES,  Joshua,  author,  bom  in  London, 
June  10,  1654,  died  at  Hezningford,  in  1712. 
He  was  educated  at  Ohrist's  hospital,  London, 
and  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambrioge.  Here  he 
was  distinguiBhed  by  a  minute  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  Greek ;  rather,  however,  that  of 
a  grammarian  than  a  philologist  Though  Dr. 
Johnson  ^ who  had  spoken  of  SCilton  as  '*  a  giant 
among  pigmies,  the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the 
blind '^)  described  Barnes,  aa  a  Grecian,  as  unoo* 
film  inter  eacat,  there  is  no  doubt  that  hia 
scholarship  was  great^  at  a  time  when  the  clas- 
sics were  more  deeply  studied  than  perhaps 
they  since  have  been.  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had 
entered  the  church,  was  i^pointed  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  in  1696.  He 
mamed  a  wealthy  widow  in  1700,  and  soon 
a^r  published  his  annotated  editions  of  Euri- 
pides, Anacreon,  and  Homer.  He  published  a 
vanety  of  other  works,  indndu^  TCngiipTi  and 


Latin  poems  and  dramas,  sernioDa,  ^iHrtBtMBi 
on  clasucal  subjects,  and  Uvea  of  Edwud  QL 
and  of  Oliver  CromweU.  In  1711,  when  \m 
'*  Homer  ^'  appeared,  he  strooglj  and  tiuIt 
solicited  church  preferment  fromHjfflej,eiil 
of  Oxford.  He  was  the  friend  and  associate  of 
Richard  Bentiey. 

BARNES.  Thomas,  English  jonml^Vn 
m  1786,  died  May  7, 1841 ;  educatedat  Ghrist'i 
hoq>ital,  London  (where  Leigh  Hant  vubk 
oontemporary).    He  gradoated  as  B.  A.  &w 
Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  with  high  kno^ 
and  as  M.  A.  in  1811.    His  knowledge  of  Gndk 
was  considerable.   After  haringpaUislttdsQiii 
powerful  political  letters  in  the  ^'  TimeB"  d6w»> 
pi^r,  he  succeeded  Dr.  (afberwacd  Sir  Job) 
Stoddart  in  the  editorship,  which  poatioQ  Ih 
continued  to  occupy  for  nearly  25  yean.  Bi 
directed  what  others  should  write,  laiher  tha 
wrote  himself.    Among  the  best  leaden  froo 
his  pen  was  that  on  the  character  of  George  lY., 
which  accompanied  the  oUtoary  notioe  of  tbs 
monarclL  and  a  severe  analysis  of  the  cbaracte 
of  Lord  Jarougham,  sagsested  by  the  pranatan 
announcement  of  his^eath  in  1839.  Tbona 
Moore  (who  contributed  satirical  jeatiapii 
to  the  ^^Times,^'  at  his  sa^estlon)  bas  jodut 
ized  him  as  *^  Uie  best  good  man  with  thevorst 
natnred  tongue,^'  adding  that  he  "had  uf« 
heard  him  speak  of  anyone  othervisetk 
depreciatingly;  but  the  next  moment,  «fier 
abuMug  him,  he  would  go  any  leogthto  sane 
him."    He  told  Moore  that,  at  one  penod,  h 
fore  he  became  a  journalist,  he  was  in  tni^ 
with  Mr.  Oanning  to  become  tutor  to  loasia 
Mr.  Barnes  had  quite  as  much  tact  as  taki; 
and  combined  great  discretion  with  the  vii>^ 
ful  surveillance,  so  indispensable  for  thepaia 
conduct  of  a  new^i4>er.    Duriog  the  lioa 
part   of  Mr.  Barnes's   connectioa  vith  tk 
"  Times  "  he  was  one  of  the  lawrieton. 

BARNET.  called  GmPMNo  BARsn,iBir 
ket  town  oi  England,  in  the  paxish  of  (^ 

C;  Bamet,  Herefordshire,  11  miks  iria 
don.  It  has  a  church  built  in  the  ya? 
1400,  and  a  grammar  school  founded  hv  Qhs 
Elizabeth  in  1578.  An  obelisk,  ereoted  in  tii 
year  1740  by  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook,  oomnffl^ 
rates  the  battle  fought  in  the  n^hborhooda 
1471,  between  the  York  and  Lancaster  araaa 
when  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  th^i^ 
er,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  shun. 

BARNETT,  Mqbris,  an  English  sctor,  &i 
March  18, 1856,  at  Montreal,  obtaioed  ci^t 
asB  delineator  of  French  character  in  hU  <^ 
country,  as  well  aa  in  the  United  States  » 
most  brilliant  sucoeas  in  London  was  in  ft  I^ 
caUed  *^  Monsieur  Jacques,^'  which  he  had  £» 
self  adapted  from  the  French.  AmoBi » 
most  successful  adi^talions  is  the  '^Sen^ 
Family,"  after  the  I'rench  Ja  mtxrii^^ 
pagjiBy  a  play  which  oontinues  to  muntais^ 
populari^  upon  the  l£«glift>i   and  AnMndB 

BARNEVELDT.  Jah  xas  Ouxs,  ^ 
pensionary  of  Hollmid,  bom  in  the  p»f<a 
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9f  Utreobty  &t  Amenfoort^  either  in  1547  or 
1549,  beheaded  Maj  18,  1619.  The  United 
j^vinces  haying  revolted  against  the  tyranny 
of  Spain,  Bameveldt  eagerly  embraced  the 
popuur  oanse,  and  daring  his  whole  life  proved, 
by  word  and  deed,  his  devotion  to  liberty. 
His  eminent  talents  were  soon  recognized,  and 
he  was  scarce  20  years  of  age  when  he  was 
chosen  to  the  office  of  comisellor  and  pensionary 
of  Rotterdam,  and  served  also  a  short  time  in 
the  army  as  a  volunteer.  On  the  £ulnre  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  ITnited  Provinces  and 
the  kingdom  of  France,  for  the  surrender  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch  states  to  the 
IVenoh  monarch,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
despatch  an  embassy  to  Elizabeth  of  England, 
whose  displeasore  the  states  had  reason  to 
fear  on  account  of  the  proposals  to  her  rival, 
Henry.  Bameveldt  was  one  of  the  prindpal 
members  of  this  embassy,  sent  in  1685.  Con- 
trary to  expectation  they  were  graciously  re< 
ceived,  and  although  Elizabeth  for  wise  reasons 
declined  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  she 
promised  never  to  forsake  the  provinces,  and  to 
support  them  while  her  me  should  last. 
Waiving  the  offered  sovereignty  for  the  pres* 
eat,  she  consented  to  appoint  a  governor-gen* 
eral  of  the  United  Provinces  in  her  own  name, 
and  to  send  an  army  of  5,000  foot  and  1,000 
horse  into  the  Netherlands.  As  a  security  for 
the  payment  of  her  necessary  expenses,  English 
wrisons  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  towns  of 
Flushing,  Rammekens,  and  Briel,  and  into  2 
fortresses  in  the  Holland  province,  until  the 
debt  was  paid.  Other  oonaitions  were  added, 
pbioing  much  power  in  Elizabeth's  hands,  and 
makmg  the  sovereignty  available  whenever  she 
chose  to  accept  it  Very  shortly  after  the 
treaty  was  ngned,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester, 
was  appointed  governor-general,  a  man  whose 
reputation  for  public  affiiirs  was  contemptible, 
and  his  private  life  one  of  the  worst  character. 
The  knowledge  which  Bamev^dt  had  obtained 
of  him  during  his  visit  to  England^o  doubt 
prompted  huu  to  urge  the  states  of  Holland  to 
confirm  the  authority  of  the  young  princei 
Maurice,  as  stadtholder  of  that  province  ana 
Zealand,  liefore  the  arrival  of  Leicester.  His 
suspicions  of  tiie  earl  proved  perfectly  correct, 
and  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  Leicester  soon 
drew  doiB?n  a  remonstrance  from  the  states, 
which  hftd  the  effect  of  disgusting  and  causing 
him  to  return  to  England  in  little  more  t^an  a 
year  after  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands. 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  son  of  the  murdered  Wil« 
liam,  prince  of  Orange,  was  soon  declared 
governor-general  in  place  of  the  earl,  and  on 
account  of  his  youth  the  count  of  Hobenlohe 
was  associated  with  him  as  lieutenant-generid. 
Bameveldt  had  by  this  time  been  created  advo« 
oate  of  Holland,  but  in  the  next  year,  during  the 
discussions  between  Elizabeth  and  the  states, 
growing  out  of  Leicester's  treatment,  Bame- 
veldt dreading  his  return,  desired  to  resign  his 
office,  and  was  only  induced  to  retain  it  by  the 
nrgent  soUcitstioiu  of  the  people.    On  the  re* 


tura  of  Leicester,  incensed  with  Maurice  Ibr 
accepting  the  office  of  governor-general,  and 
with  Bameveldt  for  supporting  him,  he  formed 
the  design  of  seizing  and  conveying  them  both 
to  England.  They  received  information  of  his 
purpose,  and  suddenly  left  the  Hague  for  Delfb. 
Leicester  had  still  a  powerful  party  left  among 
the  clergy,  who,  in  a  remonstrance  presented  in 
the  name  of  all  the  ministers  of  Holland, 
admonished  the  states  to  preserve  a  good  under- 
standing  with  England  and  the  earl.  Bame- 
veldt soon  answered  this  address  by  a  cutting 
reply,  saying  that  the  states  were  very  well  able 
to  accomplifiii  their  object  without  the  assistance 
of  the  deigy,  and  sarcastically  advising  them  to 
take  care  lest,  under  the  doek  of  religion,  evil- 
minded  persons  should  endeavor  to  bring  their 
rulers  into  odium  with  the  people.  In  1590  a 
plan  for  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Breda,  part 
of  the  hereditary  estates  of  the  late  William  of 
Orange,  was  submitted  to  Maurice,  who  re* 
ferred  the  matter  to  Bameveldt.  ay  him  it 
was  warmly  seconded.  On  March  1,  68  sol- 
diers embarked  in  a  small  vessel,  being  con- 
cealed in  the  hold,  and,  escaping  tiie  most 
imminent  danger  of  discovery,  at  midnight 
emerged  from  their  hiding-place  and  surprised 
the  garrison,  while  Maurice  marched  upon  the 
town  and  took  it.  This  brilliant  achievement 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  all  the  parties  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  Bameveldt,  who  had  mainly 
contributed  to  its  success  by  his  aid  and  coun- 
sel, was  presented  with  a  rich  gilt  cup,  on 
which  a  representation  of  the  whole  was  chased. 
The  remarkable  military  triumphs  of  Prince 
Maurice  over  the  Spaniards  and  their  great 
leader,  the  duke  of  Parma,  now  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  people  with  the  most  extravagant 
joy.  The  warlike  operations  of  William  of 
Orange  had  been  uniformly  unfortunate ;  those 
of  his  young  son,  on  the  contrary,  were  of  such 
brilliant  success,  as  to  draw  to  him  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe.  The  condition  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  vastly  changed  for  the  better,  and 
once  more  prosperity  reigned  in  the  land  despite 
of  the  protracted  war.  The  merits  of  Bame- 
veldt in  producing  so  happy  a  change  from 
former  miseries,  should  not  be  regarded  as  less 
than  those  of  Maurice ;  from  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  advocacy  of  Holland,  he 
had  begun  to  acquire  influence  with  the  author- 
ities, and  such  reliance  was  placed  upon  his 
Judgment  that  he  was  enabled  to  induce  the 
states  to  consent  to  all  beneficial  measures,  and 
his  diligence  was  unceasing  in  aiding  the  pro- 
jects of  Maurice,  by  supplying  his  armies  with 
provisions,  material,  ana  ammunition.  In  the 
year  1600  Bameveldt  first  began  to  suspect  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Maurice,  who  he  feared 
would,  at  no  very  distant  time,  make  use  of  the 
army  as  a  means  of  grasping  more  power  than 
was  consistent  with  the  liberties  of  his  country ; 
the  Spaniards  were  now  anxious  for  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  Maurice  was  very  unwilling 
to  accede,  while  Bameveldt  and  other  true  pa- 
triots were  exoeedingly  anxious  for  it,  but  only 
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on  terms  of  the  most  fiATorable  nature.  In  1608 
Queen  £li2abeth  died,  and  Barneveldt,  with 
others,  was  despatched  on  a  magnificent  embas- 
sy to  propitiate  her  narrow-minded  and  pedan- 
tic BQocessor.  fVom  that  time  until  1609  Bar- 
ncTeldt  was  engaged  in  negotiations  to  secure 
an  honorable  peace,  during  which  period  he 
had  great  trials  to  contend  with,  and  incurred 
the  deadly  animosity  of  MaurioCj  who  clearly 
saw  that  the  grand  pensionary  had  detected, 
and  was  determined  to  thwart,  his  ambitious 
designs.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  prince 
and  his  followers,  the  counsels  of  BamcTeldt 
prevailed  with  the  states-general,  and  a  truce 
of  12  years  was  proclaimed,  from  April  0, 1609. 
This  truce  Prince  Maurice  bitterly  opposed,  for 
he  Imew  himself  sufficiently  to  be  sure  that  his 
talents  could  only  be  serviceable  in  the  camp, 
and  war  was  his  passion.  Bameveldt  had  been 
his  strongest  friend  fi-om  the  hour  of  his  other's 
murder,  he  had  spared  no  pains  that  the  armies 
should  CO  well  equipped  into  the  field,  and  his 
financial  talents  were  of  such  order  that  he 
was  better  enabled  to  raise  loans  than  any  man 
in  tlie  United  Provinces.  But  in  war  he  never 
forgot  peace,  and  it  was  the  great  purpose  of 
his  life  to  secure  an  honorable  one  by  the  tri* 
umphs  of  the  sword.  The  quarrels  between  the 
prince  and  the  pensionary  were  long-continued, 
and  became  more  and  more  violent  on  the  part 
of  Maurice,  who  resolved  on  vengeance  when 
he  found  himself  unable  to  prevent  the  truce. 
This  was,  for  Bameveldt,  a  crowning  glory,  for 
the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
fully  guaranteed  by  Spain,  and  the  rights  of 
Protestantism  respectea.  Thus  the  2  great  ob- 
jects for  whidi  the  inflexible  patriot  had  toiled 
for  40  years  were  at  last  accomplished,  without 
the  least  stain  upon  lus  private  character  or  one 
mean  act  of  diplomacy.  The  disposition  of 
Maurice  was  not  of  a  passive  order,  nor  was  he 
disposed  to  remain  content  with  the  state  of 
affairs  and  merely  fill  the  office  of  stadtholder. 
He  had  become  fully  resolved  on  absolute  pow- 
er, but  in  order  to  compass  it  one  obstacle  must 
be  removed — Bameveldt  must  be  crashed.  The 
course  of  events  disclosed  to  Maurice  the  oppor- 
tunity he  sought,  and  he  beheld  it  in  the  great 
controversy  then  raging  between  the  Oalvinists 
and  the  Arminians.  He  already  had  vast  influ- 
ence with  the  army,  and  saw  that  the  Oalvinists 
were  waxing  strong.  He  knew  that  the  infiex- 
ible  Bameveldt  would  not  abandon  the  Anmn- 
ian  creed,  and  he  was  assured  that  by  siding 
with  his  enemies  he  should  acquire  absolute 
sovereignty.  Many  of  the  sycophants  that  at- 
tached themselves  to  him  in  order  to  serve  their 
own  purposes  were  ready  to  spread  any  calum- 
ny  against  the  grand  pensionary,  Bameveldt 
was  accused  of  a  plot  to  deliver  his  country 
again  to  Spanish  tyranny.  The  base  lie  gained 
credence  with  the  people,  and  drove  them  to 
frenzy.  They  heaped  execration  upon  him,  and 
demanded  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury. 
His  unanswerable  vindication  availed  him  noth- 
ing.   The  last  public  act  of  the  great  states- 


man ought  at  least  to  have  seonred  him  an  hon- 
orable retirement,  even  if  his  removal  had  been 
determined.  This  was  the  redemption  of  the 
cautionary  towns  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
power  of  the  Engiish  for  security  on  a  loan  of 
moneys  from  Q^een  Elizabeth.  By  masteriy 
negotiation,  Btu'neveldt  managed  to  redeem 
them  from  the  hands  of  James  I.  of  England,  on 
the  payment  of  about  I  of  the  debt.  No  gnti* 
tude,  however,  was  manifested  toward  him  for 
this  signal  service.  The  prince,  at  the  bead  of 
his  armies,  seized  and  held  all  the  chief  towns 
in  terror,  dispersed  the  militia,  which  the  magis- 
trates had  assembled,  and,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  prince  of  Orange,  by  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  who  had  for  manj  years  bea 
held  a  prisoner  in  Brussels  by  the  Spaniards^  he 
openly  proclumed  his  authority.  Bamev^dt^ 
wotius,  and  other  distinguished  Arminians, 
were  arrested,  cast  into  prison  Aug.  29, 1618, 
and  thus  Maurice  was  left  without  a  rival 
The  national  synod,  so  long  demanded  by  the 
Qomarists,  was  at  length  convened,  a  few 
months  after  the  arrest  of  the  wise  patriot^  who 
had  steadilv  opposed  the  prefect  of  assembling 
such  a  body.  He  saw  plamly  that  it  oould 
only  result  in  tyranny,  but  Maurice,  having 
gained  his  ends  in  regard  to  Bameveldt,  favored 
the  plan  in  aU  its  particnlars.  On  Nov.  18,  this 
fSeunous  synod  assembled  at  Dort,  and  continned 
its  sittings  for  6  months.  Bameveldt  remained 
in  prison,  and  his  trial  was  a  mere  mockery  of 
justice,  every  one  of  his  iudges  being  appointed 
directly  or  indirectly  by  Maurice.  He  was  con- 
demned to  die.  In  the  midst  of  terrors  and 
privations,  debarred  even  from  the  sight  of  his 
wife  and  children,  he  was  undismajed.  Con- 
demned to  a  crael  and  untimely  death,  he  was 
comforted  by  the  memories  of  a  long  life  filled 
with  honor,  and  by  the  trath  of  the  words  of 
his  great  religious  teacher,  Arminius,  ^  A  good 
conscience  is  paradise.^'  When  the  feeble  old 
man  was  led  to  execution  his  steps  trembled  as 
he  approached  the  scaffold,  but  not  with  fear. 
He  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  What  then  is  man  !^* 
and,  turning  to  the  multitude,  told  them  to  re- 
member that  he  was  no  traitor.  He  bowed  his 
neck  upon  the  block,  the  axe  fell,  and  his  white 
locks  were  reddened  with  his  blood.  At  the 
time  of  his  execution  he  was  more  than  70  yean 
of  age,  over  50  of  which  had  been  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  His  sons  formed  a  |dot 
to  revenge  his  memorv  by  assassinating  Maurice. 
The  conspiracy  was  detected,  and  while  one  es- 
caped the  other  was  seized.  His  mother  went 
to  the  prince  to  intercede  for  him,  and  was  ask- 
ed by  Maurice,  **  How  is  it  that  you  seek  pardon 
for  your  son,  as  you  did  not  for  your  husband  }" 
*^  Because,''  she  answered,  *^  my  husband  was 
innocent,  but  my  son  is  guUty.*^  The  dictator 
had  not  the  generosity  to  forgive,  and  the  son 
of  Bameveldt  also  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

BARNEY,  Joshua,  a  commander  in  the 
United  States  navy,  born  in  Baltimore,  July  6, 
1769,  died  at  Pittsburg^  Penn.,  Dec.  1,  1818. 
He  made  several  voyages  before  he  was  16  yean 
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of  ago.  When  the  war  oommenoed  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Amerioan  ooloniea,  Bar- 
ney was  appointed  master^s  mate  in  the  sloop 
of  war  Hornet,  and  while  recruiting  for  volun- 
teerg,  bore  the  first  U.  S.  flag  seen  in  Maryland. 
In  1775,  the  Hornet  Joined  the  fleet  under 
Ck>mmodore  Hopkins,  and  captured  the  town  and 
fort  of  New  Ih^vidence,  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  bringing  off  a  large  number  of  cannon, 
dec.  In  177G,  Barney,  scarce  17  years  of  age, 
was  made  lieutenant  for  his  gallant  conduct  in 
the  schooner  Wasp,  which  captured  the  British 
brig  Tender  in  Delaware  bay*  Soon  after  this 
he  embarked  in  the  Sachem,  which  captured  an 
English  brig  after  a  severe  action.  The  Sachem 
having  taken  other  vessels,  Barney  was  placed 
on  board  of  one  of  them  as  prize  master,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Perseus  of  20  guns^  but 
soon  exchanged  at  Charleston,  S.  0.  In  1777 
he  Joined  the  Virginia  frigate,  which  was  taken 
by  the  British,  having  run  aground  in  getting  to 
sea.  He  was  again  ezchanjged,  and  Joined  a 
privateer  which  sailed  in  Nov.  1778,  for  FranoeL 
encountered  the  Rosebud  letter  ojf  marque,  and 
on  her  return  took  a  valuable  prize,  arriving 
safely  at  Philadelphia  in  1779,  after  an  absence 
of  11  months.  In  1780  he  married  a  Miss 
Bedford,  and  ahorUv  afterward,  on  his  way  to 
Baltimore,  was  robbed  of  the  money  he  had 
gained  firom  prizes.  He  soon  went  on  board  the 
Saratoga,  of  Id  guns,  Oapt  Young,  which  fell 
in  with  the  ship  Charming  Molly  and  2  brigs, 
and  took  them.  Barney  headed  the  boarders 
thrown  aboard  the  Molly,  against  a  very  supe- 
rior force.  He  was  pl^ed  on  board  of  one  of 
the  prizes,  but  on  the  following  day  all  8  were 
retaken  by  the  Intrepid,  74.  The  Saratoga 
escaped,  and  never  having  been  heiud  of  agiun, 
is  supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea.  Barney 
remained  a  prisoner  in  England  for  some  time, 
but  at  length  fled,  and  arrived  safely  again  in 
Philadelphia,  in  March,  1782.  He  was  at  once 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hyder  All,  a 
small  vessel  of  16  guns,  and  encountering  off 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  Gen.  Moi^  of 
20  guns,  took  her  after  a  hot  fight  of  less  than 
half  an  hour.  For  this  brilliant  achievement, 
he  was  voted  a  sword  by  the  legislature  of 
Penn.,  and  appointed  to  ^e  command  of  the 
Gen.  MonJc,  which  was  purchased  by  order  of 
congress,  and  sailed  for  France  in  Nov.  1782. 
He  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  lent  by  the  French  government, 
and  the  information  that  preliminaries  of  peace 
had  been  signed.  In  1795  he  was  commission- 
ed as  captain  in  the  French  service,  but  gave 
np  his  command  in  1800,  and  returned  home. 
On  the  declaration  of  war  agunst  Great  Britain 
in  1812,  he  was  appointed  bv  Congress  to  the 
command  of  the  flotilla  which  defended  Chesa- 
peake bay.  He  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bladensburg,  and  was  severely  wounded.  By 
the  corporation  of  Washington  he  was  voted  a 
sword,  and  thanked  by  the  legblature  of  Geor^ 
&BL  In  1818  he  determined  to  emigrate  to 
Kentucky,  bat  on  his  way  was  taken  ill  and 


died*  He  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  naval 
officers;  he  was  rough  and  impetuous,  but  a 
thorough  seaman,  of  indomitable  courage,  and 
possessing  good  principles  and  a  kind  heart. 

BABNSLEY,  or  Barkbblbt,  St.  Mabt,  a 
market  town  of  Yorkshire,  England,  8  mues 
from  Sheffield.  It  has  a  spacious  market  place^ 
a  free  grammar  school,  a  national  school,  a  pub« 
lie  library,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  linen, 
yarn,  and  driUs^  a  glass  factory,  iron  foundery, 
needle  and  wire  works,  dyeing  and  coal  works. 
Barnsley  communicates  witii  Wakefield  and 
Leeds  by  the  Barnsley  oanaL  which  connects 
the  Calder  and  Don.  Barnsley  is  believed  to 
be  very  ancient.  Near  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Monk  Briton  priory.    Pop.  14,918. 

BABNSTABLE,  the  most  eastern  county  of 
Massachusetts ;  area  290  so.  m.  It  is  composed 
of  a  peninsula  and  several  islands,  including  Cape 
Cod,  which  extends  northerly  for  a  distance  of 
65  miles.  The  sur&ce  is  level,  the  soil  gener- 
ally light  and  sandy.  It  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  salt  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  county  is 
crossed  by  the  Cape  Cod  branch  rdlway.  It 
was  organized  in  1685,  and  was  probablv  named 
from  Barnstaple,  a  seaport  town  of  £ngland. 
In  1850,  the  productions  of  this  county  were 
62,689  bushels  of  Indian  com,  84,756  of  pota- 
toes, 9,142  tons  of  hay,  and  108,128  pounds  of 
butter.  There  were  numerous  mills  and  facto- 
ries)  72  churches,  5  newspaper  offices,  and  7,682 
pupils  attending  public  schools;  pop.  in  1855, 
85,442. — ^Its  capital  of  the  same  name  is  a  sea- 
port town^  and  seat  of  justice,  on  the  south  side 
of  Barnstable  bay.  It  has  a  bank,  a  savings  in- 
stitution, an  insurance  company,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  flsheries  or  in  the  coast  trade. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  oi  the  shipping,  June 
80, 1854,  was  7,515  tons  registered,  and  74,448 
enrolled  and  licensed.  During  that  year,  19 
schooners,  with  an  aggresato  burden  of  2,068 
tons,  were  admeasured.  It  is  in  daily  and  fre* 
quent  communication  with  Boston.  Pop.  in 
1855,  4,998. 

BABNSTAPLE,  a  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  seaport)  market  town,  and 
parish  of  England,  oountv  of  Devon,  on  the 
Taw,  6  miles  from  its  discharge  into  Barnstaple 
bay.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Kmg  Aihelstan.  It  is  well  built,  has  an  andent 
church,  a  grammar  school,  where  Bishop  Jewell 
and  the  poet  Gay  were  taught.  It  has  a  me- 
chanics' institnte,  tanneries,  potteries,  and  iron 
founderiea,  paper  mill  and  manufactories  of 
woollen  cloths,  cotton  lace,  and  nets.  It  sends 
two  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  The 
beauty  of  the  situation,  its  salubrity*  and  the 
comparative  che^nees  of  living,  have  operated 
to  increase  its  inhabitants.  The  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted  wi^  gas. 

BABNUM,  Phineas  Tatlob,  an  American 
speculator,  bom  at  Bethel,  Conn.,  July  5,  1810. 
In  his  early  youth  he  displayed  a  fondness  for 
practicid  jokes  and  a  constant  desire  for  trade, 
which  foreshadowed  the  grander  speculations 
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and  deceptions  of  Lis  riper  age.  The  father  of 
young  Barottin  was  the  proprietor  of  the  village 
tayem,  and  here  the  peculiar  talents  of  the 

Soutii  had  ample  opportunity  to  strengthen  and 
icrease  with  his  experience.  At  the  age  of 
18,  his  £ather  placed  him  in  a  country  store 
which  he  had  established  in  the  Tillage,  and 
from  this  period  until  the  year  1838,  he  con- 
tinued in  business  in  various  parts  of  Oonneo- 
tiout,  and  also  in  Brooklyn,  L.  L  In  the  mean 
time,  having  accumulated  a  small  sum  of  money, 
by  his  economy  and  by  speculating  judiciously, 
fir.  Bamum  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  native 
village  and  open  a  small  miscdUaneous  store. 
Here  he  was  very  successful,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  mania  for  lotteries  which  then 
prevailed  throughout  the  countiy,  he  visited 
I^ew  York,  and  obtained  some  insight  into  their 
management  Returning  to  his  store,  he  imme- 
diately entered  into  this  business  upon  a  large 
scale,  established  agencies  in  various  cities  and 
towna,  and  realized  considerable  sums  from  the 
immense  sales  of  tickets  which  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  make.  In  1829  he  was  clandestinely 
married  at  New  York  to  a  young  lady  of  Bethel, 
to  which  place  he  returned  and  shortly  after 
purchased  a  lot  of  land  and  buUt  himself  a 
house.  The  predominating  trait  in  Mr.  Bar- 
num's  character  would  not,  however,  permit 
him  to  settie  down  as  a  country  store-keeper, 
and  we  soon  hear  of  him  as  the  editor  of  the 
•*  Herald  of  Freedom,"  published  in  the  town  of 
Danbury,  Conn.  In  this  undertaking  he  was 
also  very  successful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
but  his  freedom  of  speech  and  the  boldness  of 
his  opinions  soon  ffained  him  many  enemies, 
and  he  was  several  times  sued  for  libel,  and 
once  confined  in  prison  for  60  days.  In  1884 
Mr.  Bamum  removed  with  his  family  to  New 
York,  having  by  misfortune  become  much  re- 
duced in  his  circumstances.  Here  he  tried 
many  ways  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  but  without 
much  success,  until  1885,  when  hearing  of  Joice 
Heth,  a  colored  woman  tiien  on  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  as  the  reputed  nurse  of  George 
Washington,  he  visitea  her  owners,  and  be- 
coming satisfied  that  here  was  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  his  broken  fortunes,  on  the  10th 
of  June  he  became  her  purchaser  for  the  sum 
of  $1,000,  which  he  had  obtained  from  various 
Mends.  By  widely  advertising  this  curiosity, 
considerable  excitement  was  created,  and  t^e 
receipts  soon  amounted  to  $1,500  per  week. 
This  was  Mr.  Bamum^s  first  attempt  as  a  pub- 
lic showman,  and  finding  the  business  profitable, 
he  collected  a  smsU  company  and  travelled 
through  the  country,  realizing  large  sums 
wherever  he  halted.  In  1886,  Joice  Heth  died, 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  proved  her  to 
have  been  but  75  or  80  years  old,  instead  of 
161,  which  was  her  reputed  age.  From  1886 
until  1889,  Mr.  Bamum  continued  in  the  ex- 
hibiting business,  but  was  then  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  New  York,  again  reduced  to  poverty. 
He  now  barely  subsisted  by  writing  occasional 
•rtieles  for  Sunday  papers,  and  by  petty  jobs 


which  he  obtained  from  day  to  day.  In  18^1, 
the  establishment  known  as  Scudder^s  Ameri- 
can museum,  was  announced  fw  sale,  and  witii 
a  boldness  almost  unparalleled  in  mercantile 
transactions,  Mr.  Bamum  negotiated  for  its  pur- 
chase ;  without  owning  a  dollar,  he  made  satis- 
fiEictory  arrangements  with  its  holders,  and  in 
Decranber  took  possession.  Here  his  fortune 
turned ;  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  able  to  pay 
all  the  obligations  which  he  had  entered  into 
on  account  of  the  museum.  In  1848  he  had 
added  to  it  two  other  extensive  and  valuable 
collections,  beside  several  minor  ones,  and 
single  curiosities  without  number.  It  now  be* 
came  the  most  popular  place  of  amnsem«it  m 
the  United  States.  Here  have  been  exhibit- 
ed at  various  times,  the  model  of  Niagara 
Falls,  white  negroes^  the  Fejee  mennaid, 
woolly  horse,  and  other  distortions  and  freaks 
of  nature,  all  of  which  were  visited  and  believed 
in  by  thousands.  The  receipts  during  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  mermaid  for  4  weeks,  trebled 
those  of  the  4  preceding.  In  1842  Mr.  Bar^ 
num  first  heard  of  Charles  S.  Stratton,  of 
Bridgeport,  t^en  6  years  old,  less  than  %  feet 
high,  imd  weighing  only  16  pounds.  He  soon 
became  known  to  the  world  as  Gen.  Tom 
Thumb,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  United  States 
with  astonishing  success  until  1844^  when  Mr. 
Bamum  sailed  with  him  for  Eng^d,  accom- 
panied by  his  parents,  tutor,  &c.  Throughout 
Great  Britain,  he  was  received  with  a  popular- 
ity surpassing  even  that  of  America,  and  for 
4  months  the  receipts  averaged  $500  per  day. 
Tom  Thumb  was  presented  to  the  royal  fkmifies 
of  Fngland,  France,  and  Bel^um,  courted  and 
caressed  by  the  nobility,  and  presented  with 
the  most  costiy  gifts.  In  Coventry  Mr.  Bamum 
purchased  the  "Happy  Family"  of  birds  and 
animals,  for  which  he  pmd  $2,500.  In  1847 
tiiey  retumed  to  America,  where  the  '^  Greneral  ^ 
was  agmn  exhibited  for  a  year  with  increased 
suecess,  the  receipts  in  the  U.  States  and  Ha- 
vana amounting  to  $150,000.  In  1849  Mr. 
Bamum  conceived  the  idea  of  inducing  MSe. 
Jenny  Lind  to  visit  America,  and  after  much 
correspondence  and  negotiation,  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  her.  by  which  he  engaged 
her  to  sing  in  America  ror  160  nights  at  $1,000 
per  night,  and  the  expenses  of  herself  and 
troupe  to  be  defrayed  by  him.  Jenny  lind 
arrived  in  New  York  on  Sunday,  Sept.  1,  1850. 
The  excitement  upon  this  occasi<m  has  pHsrhaps 
never  been  equalled  in  America.  She  gave  her 
first  concert  at  Castie  garden,  and  ttom  that 
time  until  June,  1851,  she  gave  93  concert^ 
which  were  both  to  herself  and  Mr.  Bamum  a 
succession  of  triumphs,  the  gross  receipts  for 
the  whole  amounting  to  over  $700,000.  The 
tickets  were  generally  sold  at  auction,  the  high- 
est price  paid  for  one  ticket  being  in  Pix^vidence^ 
B.  I.,  viz.  $650.  Ifr.  Bamum  oontinned  before 
the  public  with  varying  success  ftom.  1851  until 
1855,  in  connection  with  the  ^*fire  annihik* 
tor,"  "crystal  palace,"  the  "herd  of  wild  buf- 
fiiloes,"  and  other  enterprises.    At  that  timfl^ 
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ort,  le  retired  from  business,  and  soon  pob- 

lied  his  life,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  va- 
rioQs  enterprises  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
He  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  toning, 
and  made  many  improvements  in  Bridgeport^ 
During  the  year  1855,  a  celebrated  ^^baby 
show"  took  place  at  the  American  museum, 
from  which  was  also  realized  a  large  amount  of 
money.  Mr.  Bamum,  however,  having  made 
many  unfortunate  investments,  found  himself 
at  the  end  of  the  year  greatly  involved ;  and 
the  failure  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  com- 
pany, for  which  he  had  become  responsible, 
Drought  his  fortunes  again  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
He  finally  succeeded,  in  the  latter  part  of  1857, 
in  compounding  witn  bis  creditors,  and  in  re« 
gaining  the  management  of  his  own  afOftirs. 

BARNWELL,  a  district  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
South  Oarolina,  bordering  on  the  SavannaJi 
river.  It  has  an  area  of  1,550  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  but  not  rugged;  the  soil  pro- 
ductive, in  the  tracts  contiguous  to  the  rivers. 
The  county  \a  separated  from  Qeoigia  by  the 
Savannah  river,  which  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats. The  district  is  crossed  by  the  South  Oar- 
olina  railway,  which  extends  to  Oharleston. 
The  staples  are  Indian  com,  cotton,  potatoeSi 
and  live  stock.  In  1850  the  productions  amount- 
ed to  10,188  bales  of  cotton,  889,629  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  and  168,664  of  sweet  potatoes. 
There  were  56  chorohes,  and  450  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Pop.  in  1850,  26.608,  of 
whom  12,600  were  free,  and  14,008  slaves.— 
Babnwkll  Ooubt  Housb  is  the  capital  of  Bam- 
well  district  It  is  situated  on  the  Salkehatchie 
river,  55  miles  directly  S.  S.  W.  from  Oolnm- 
bia.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  a  productive  cotton 
district.  It  contains  the  pubhc  buildings  of  the 
district  and  several  chnrcnea 

BARO,  a  river  of  Africa,  rises  B.  W.  of 
Abyssinia,  lat.  8^  N.,  in  an  extensive  plateau, 
where,  also,  begin  the  tributaries  of  the  White 
Nile.  The  natives  represent  it  as  a  very  large 
river,  the  banks  of  which  are  inhabited  by 
Shankftlftlifl,  and  frequented  by  herds  of  ele- 
phants. 

BARO AOH  (andent  Barygaza).  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  iMerbndda,  86 
miles  N.  of  Surat ;  pop.  88,000.  It  exports  cot- 
ton, groin,  and  seeds  to  Bombay  and  Surat  It 
contains  a  Braminical  hospital  for  sick  ani- 
mals, into  which  even  insects  are  received. 
Area  of  the  district,  1,851  sq.  m. ;  pop.  289,567. 

BAROOOIO,  or  Baboool  Fiobi  Fbdbbiqo,  a 
painter  of  the  Roman  school,  bom  at  Urbino,  in 
1528,  died  there.  Sept  81, 1612.  In  his  youth 
he  studied  the  works  of  Titian,  and,  in  1549, 
went  to  Rome  to  see  those  of  Raphael.  In 
1560  he  was  intrasted  by  Pius  lY.  with  the 
decoration  of  the  Bdvedere  palace,  and  some 
of  the  Ron^an  painters,  envious  of  his  gemufl, 
invited  him  to  a  banquet,  where  they  gave  him 
poison.  For  4  years  he  was  not  able  to  touch 
his  pencil,  and  afterward  could  only  work  2 
honnaday.    Hia  later  pictures  are  in  the  atyle 


of  Oorreggio.  His  *'Last  Supper,'^  ^'Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  "St  Francis  stigmatized," 
'^Ohrist  and  Magdalen,"  and  "Annunciation," 
are  among  his  best  productions. 

BAROOHE,  PiSBBB  Jules,  French  jurist  and 
statesman,  born  at  Paris,  Nov.  8,  1802.  As 
early  as  1828  he  became  a  successful  advocate. 
He  defended  Colombier,  charged  with  being  an 
accomplice  of  Qu^nisset^  the  would-be  assassin 
of  the  duke  of  Aumale,  and  Despans-Cubidres, 
indicted  for  taking  part  with  Teste  and  others 
in  certain  corrupt  transactions.  In  164T  he  was 
sent  by  the  department  of  Charente  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where,  on  Feb.  28, 1848, 
he  signed,  with  several  others,  the  act  of  im- 
peachment, presented  by  Odilon  Barrot,  i^inst 
the  Guizot  cabinet,  for  illegally  prohibiting  the 
reform  banquet  in  the  12Ui  arrondissement  of 
Paris.  Being  elected  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
ent assembly,  he  was  most  emphatic  in  his 
declarations  of  feal^  to  the  republic,  but  soon 
leaned  toward  the  Bonapartists.  Reelected  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  in  May,  1849,  he  was 
made  home  secretary,  March  15,  1850,  and,  a 
few  days  later,  changed  this  post  for  that  of 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  He  favored  the 
coup  d'itat  of  Deo.  2,  and,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  empire^  was  appointed  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  council  of  state,  which  he  stUl 
holds.  The  government  of  Napoleon  III.  has 
few  more  devoted  adherents.  As  one  of  his 
ministers  of  state,  his  name  figures  among 
the  privy  council,  nominated  by  imperial  de- 
cree of  Feb.  1,  1858,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  council  of  regency,  in  the  contingen- 
cy of  the  emperor's  death. 

BARODA,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  pop.  100,- 
000,  78  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Burst  It  is  double- 
walled,  and  has  4  spacious  streets,  which  termir 
Bate  centrally  in  a  market  place.  It  has  been 
called  one  of  the  "  richest  cities,  in  point  of 
moneyed  and  commercial  capital,  in  India." 

BAROMETER  (Or.  iSopof,  weight,  and^Mrpoy, 
a  measure),  an  instrument  used  for  determining 
Ihepressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By  the  variations 
of  this  pressure  at  di^rent  heights,  it  is  idso 
applied  to  determine  differences  or  altitude. 
The  dooixme  of  A  plrniam  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  abhorrence  of  nature  for  a  vacuum,  had 
long  been  too  fully  established  in  the  old  sys- 
tems, for  the  possibility  of  producing  a  vacuum 
to  be  admitted,  when  Galileo,  toward  the  dose 
of  his  li&,  was  applied  to^  to  explain  why 
water  could  not  be  raised  in  a  vacuum  pump 
more  than  about  82  feet  Whether  he  succeed-  * 
ed  in  comprehending  the  true  solution  is  some^ 
what  doubtftil,  but  at  any  rate,  he  was  led  to 
admit,  that  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  did 
not  exceed  the  pressure  of  a  oolumn  of  water 
82  feet  high.  Suoaequentiy,  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  of  his  dialogues^  he  devised  an  experiment 
to  ascertain  the  power  or  virtil  of  a  vacuum. 
This  consisted  in  applying  weights  to  a  piston 
dosely  fitting  in  a  smoota  tube,  placed  in  an 
inverted  position,  to  see  how  muon  would  draw 
it  down,  and  pr^viooaly  to  his  death,  whiofa 
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happened  not  long  after  in  1648,  lie  reooramend- 
ed  to  his  pupil,  Torrioelli,  to  continue  these  in- 
vestigations. The  deeistye  ezpeilment,  made 
hj  Torricelli,  and  called  after  him  the  Torri- 
cellian experiment,  was  in  ascertaining  the  length 
of  a  column  of  mercurj,  sustained  by  the  same 
cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  supported 
the  column  of  water.  The  weight  of  the  mer- 
cury being  about  14  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  water,  the  height  of  the  2  columns,  he  rea- 
soned, should  be  proportional  to  their  weights, 
mimg  a  glass  tube,  8  feet  or  more  in  length, 
with  mercniy,  and  closing  the  open  end  with 
his  finger,  he  introduced  this  by  inverting  the 
tube,  under  the  suiface  of  mercury  in  a  basin. 
Over  the  mercury  in  the  basin  was  also  a  quan- 
tity of  water,-  On  removing  the  finger,  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  sunk  down,  and  after  os- 
cillating, stood  at  about  28  inches  above  the 
surface  of  that  in  the  vessel,  leaving  in  the 
upper  end  a  vacant  space.  Raidng  the  tube, 
80  that  its  lower  end  terminated  in  the  water, 
which  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  basin,  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  all  ran  out,  and  the  water 
rushed  up  filling  the  whole  tube.  Torricelli 
continued  his  experiments,  and  discovered  the 
fluctuations  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury caused  by  the  changes  of  the  weather ; 
and  in  1645,  an  account  of  his  observations  was 
published ;  but  he  soon  aft;er  died,  before  his 
great  discovery  was  folly  completed. — ^The  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  with  great  zeal  by  Pascal  at 
Bouen,  in  France.  Although  at  this  time  not 
quite  24  years  of  age,  he  was  already  distinguish- 
ed for  his  original  philosophical  investigations. 
In  1646  he  performed  a  number  of  experiments, 
with  tubes  of  ghisa  some  of  them  50  feet  in 
length.  These  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  slow- 
ly and  cautiously  arrived  at,  that  an  absolute 
vacuum  may  be  formed.  It  occurred  to  Pas- 
cal that  if  it  were  the  atmospheric  pressure 
which  supported  the  column  of  mercury  or 
water,  the  height  of  the  column  should  be 
lessened,  as  the  pressure  is  reduced  by  as- 
cending to  greater  elevations  above  the  surface. 
He  communicated  his  views  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  P^rier,  who  lived  at  Olermont,  in  Auvergne, 
near  the  high  conical  mountain  of  Puy  de  D6me, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  test  the  tiieory 
upon  this  elevation.  This  was  not  accomplish- 
ed, however,  till  Sept  19, 1648.  P6rier  at  this 
time,  provided  with  mercury  and  tubes,  observ- 
ed in  the  garden  of  a  monastery  in  the  lowest 
part  of  Clermont,  the  height  at  which  the  mer- 
cury stood  in  2  tubes,  which  was  26  Frendi 
inches  and  8}  lines.  Leaving  one  of  the  baro* 
meters  to  be  noticed  in  his  absence,  he  took  the 
other  up  the  mountain,  and  at  the  summit,  to 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  himself  and  of  those 
who  accompanied  him,  he  found  the  height  of 
the  column  was  only  28  inches  and  2  lines.  At 
lower  points,  he  noticed,  as  he  descended,  the 
mercury  rose  in  the  tube,  and  at  the  base  it 
occupied  the  same  space  in  the  tube  as  at  first 
This  was  the  first  observation  ever  made  upon 
the  different  pressoresof  the  atmoeph^re  at  dif- 


ferent elevatkniB.  P^rier  repeated  tiie  experi- 
ment upon  the  highest  tower  of  Clermont ;  and 
Pascal  on  learning  the  result,  at  Paris,  where 
he  then  was,  made  similar  observations  upon 
the  top  of  a  hiffh  house  and  the  belfry  of  a 
church.  Satisfied  with  the  results,  he  soon  pro- 
posed this  process  for  determining  differences 
of  elevation. — ^Attention  began  now  to  be  direa- 
ed  to  the  variations  in  the  height  of  the  mer- 
curial column  caused  by  the  atmospheric 
changes.  Otto  Qnericke,  an  ingenious  and 
weal&y  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  contrived 
a  gigantic  barometer  for  indicating  the  state  of 
the  weather.  It  was  a  glass  tube  neariy  filled 
with  water,  80  feet  in  length,  placed  wi^in  the 
wall  of  his  house,  an4  rising  above  tiie  roof,  the 
lower  end  terminating  in  a  dstem  of  water.  In 
the  upper  part,  which  was  of  laiger  dimensions 
than  the  rest,  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  man, 
large  enough  to  be  visible  from  the  street  In 
fine  weather  this  figure,  fioating  upon  the  snr- 
face  of  the  water,  appeared  in  fuU  size  above 
the  roof;  but  as  the  fluid  subsided  with  the 
change  of  weather,  the  manikin  withdrew 
into  the  building.  The  contrivance  is  said  to 
have  exdted  great  admiration  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Magdeburg,  but  mingled  with  some 
doubts,  whether  the  worthy  burgomaster  was 
not  upon  too  intimate  terms  with  the  powers  of 
darkness. — ^From  the  original  invention  dT  the 
barometer  to  the  present  time,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  has  been 
exercised  in  improving  its  construction.  Numer- 
ous mo^cationsof  its  form  have  been  contriv- 
ed, and  yet  those  now  most  approved  are  but 
slidbtiy  varied  from  the  straight  invited  tube 
of  Torricelli,  and  the  siphon  tube  also  proposed 
by  him.  The  liquid  selected  bv  him  is  still  prefab 
red  to  all  others  by  reason  of  the  reqaired  wdght 
of  it  occupying  so  littie  apace.  It  is  also  not  ua- 
ble  to  be  volatdized  by  sught  elevations  of  t^n- 
perature,  and  thus  fill  with  its  vapor  the  vacant 
space  in  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  simplest 
form  of  the  instrument  is  that  called  the  cistenK 
barometer.  The  straight  tube  of  Torrioelli 
terminates  at  its  foot  in  a  cistern  of  noercory. 
By  the  rising  and  fiilling  of  the  liquid  in  the 
tube,  the  level  of  that  in  the  cistern  must  chai^ 
The  absolute  height  of  the  mercury,  ther6f<»«^ 
does  not  give  the  height  of  the  column,  as  sup- 
ported by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  uiUess  cor- 
rection is  made  for  the  error  thus  introduced; 
an  error  which  is  reduced  according  as  the 
diameter  of  the  cistern  is  made  greater  than 
that  of  the  tube.  There  are  several  methods  of 
making  this  correction ;  one  is  in  rendering  the 
scale  movable,  and  bringing  its  zero  point 
always  to  the  surfiaoe  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern ;  another  in  making  the  scale  fixed,  and 
brining  the  mercury  to  its  zero  point  by  means 
of  a  screw,  which  is  made  to  press  agunst  a 
fierible  bag  that  forms  the  lower  part  of  tiie 
cylinder ;  and  a  third  method,  which,  however, 
is  not  much  in  use,  is  in  making  the  spaces  upon 
tiie  scale  less  than  those  they  are  called  by  sndi 
a  firaotional  part  as  the  number  of  times  which 
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Cfae  area  of  the  eistem  exceeds  that  of  the  tabe— 
thus,  if  the  area  of  the  cistern  is  20  times  that 
of  the  tabe,  the  inches  are  made  one-twentieth 
leas  than  their  tnie  measure.  The  second  method 
is  the  most  generally  adopted  in  the  best  instru- 
ments. Troughton*s  portable  barometer  is  of 
this  construction.  Its  graduated  scale  com- 
mences at  15  inches  above  the  neutral  point, 
and  is  continued  as  high  as  88  inches.  By 
means  of  a  sliding  vernier,  this  scale  may  be 
read  to  the  j»Vv  of  an  inch.  Though  various 
contrivances  have  been  suggested  for  taking 
the  place  of  these  minute  divisions  and 
vernier  readings,  as  by  enlarging  the  scale,  &c., 
no  substitute  has  yet  been  found  to  give  such 
good  results.  By  a  skilM  observer  they  can  be 
read  with  great  minuteness^  and  much  within 
the  limits  of  accuracy  of  the  instrument  in  other 
respects.  The  barometer  adopted  by  the 
Smithsonian  institution  is  that  of  Mr.  James 
Green,  of  New  York.  A  full  description  of 
this,  with  the  drawings  that  are  requirea  to  ren- 
der it  intelligible,  is  published  in  the  10th  an- 
nual report  of  the  institution.  In  the  same 
article  are  also  directions  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
strument ;  and  in  a  jHreceding  part  of  the  same 
report  are  more  detailed  directions  for  making 
barometrical  observations.  Green's  barometer 
is  remarkable  for  ^e  manner  of  constructing 
the  cistern  of  boxwood  from  rings  all  made 
from  the  centres  of  the  wood  and  concentric 
with  its  growth.  They  are  worked  thin ;  then 
the  pores  of  the  wood  are  deprived  of  air  by  ex- 
haustion, and  filled  with  shdkc.  The  Joints 
are  fitted  with  perfect  accuracy  without  cement, 
the  use  of  which,  or  of  iron,  is  a  defect  in  other 
dstem  barometers.  A  method  is  introduced 
ci  correcting  for  capillarity  by  making  tiie  scale 
movable,  so  that  its  80  inch  mark  may  be  set 
to  coincide  with  a  fixed  mark  upon  the  tube, 
which  is  exactly  80  inches  above  the  tip  of  the 
ivory  point  to  which  the  surfiice  of  the  mercury 
is  always  to  be  brought  before  making  an  ob- 
servation. The  instrument  is  deagned  for  ser- 
vice as  a  mountain  barometer  as  well  as  for 
stationary^  uses.  The  siphon  barometer  of 
Gay-Lussac,  improved  by  Bunten,  of  Paris,  is 
a  very  portable  and  convenient  form  for  the 
use  of  tho  scientific  traveller.  The  name  siphon 
is  applied  to  barometers  of  which  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  is  turned  up  to  form  a  short 
arm,  which  constitutes  the  cistern,  and  may  be 
left  open  for  the  air  to  press  directly  upon  the 
mercury.  A  capillary  opening  in  this  short 
arm,  which  is  otherwise  tight,  answers  the 
same  purpose  as  if  the  whole  were  open.  The 
sorfaoe  of  the  mercury  in  the  lower  arm  corre- 
sponds to  the  zero  point  in  the  cistern  barometer, 
and  as  this  fiuctuates  as  well  as  that  of  the 
lonfler  limb,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  vernier  at 
each  extremity  of  the  column,  and  take  the  3 
readings  in  order  to  determine  the  hei^t  of 
the  column.  If  the  2  limbs  were  made  of  pre- 
eisely  the  same  diameter,  the  reading  of  one 
and  doubling  this  would  g^ve  a  correct  result 
III  Gay«Lu88ac'8  barometer  the  tube  at  each  ex- 


tremity is  of  the  usual  diameter,  but  in  the 
elbow,  and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  long 
limb,  it  is  drawn  down  to  a  very  small  bore.  The 
instrument  is  thus  made  to  occupy  very  little 
space,  so  that  the  glass  is  enclosed  in  a  brass 
cylinder  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cane.  An 
open  slit  at  each  end  of  the  brass  tube  affords 
an  opportunity  of  reading  the  verniers,  the  in- 
dexes of  which  traverse  up  and  down  these 
openings  by  means  of  toothed  wheels  which 
run  in  a  rack  made  upon  the  edge  of  the  brass. 
The  improvement  introduced  by  Bunten  is  in 
dividing  the  long  limb  into  2  parts,  the  upper 
one  of  which  is  drawn  down  at  its  lower  end  to 
a  small  opening  and  inserted  into  the  lower 
portion,  to  which  it  is  attached,  making  again 
one  tube.  The  object  of  this  conical  projection 
of  the  upper  into  the  lower  part  is  to  form  a 
chamber  or  trap  to  catch  any  air,  which  may 
be  accidentally  introduced  through  the  short 
branch,  and  thus  intercept  its  passage  to  the 
vacuum,  where  by  its  elasticity  it  would  coun- 
terbalanoe  to  some  extent  tiie  pressure  of  the 
external  air.  As  the  barometer  is  inverted 
the  air  lodged  in  the  air-trap  escapes  through 
the  short  branch  by  whicn  it  entered. — A 
barometer  is.  in  common  use,  provided  with 
an  index  which  turns  around  upon  a  dial,  and 
points  to  figures  which  indicate  the  height  of 
the  mercnrv,  as  also  to  words  descriptive  of  the 
state  of  the  weather,  as  ^^ cloudy,"  ''fair," 
''rainy,''  &c.  The  index  is  made  to  move  by 
means  of  a  string,  which  passes  around  its  axle, 
and  has  at  each  end  a  weight  attached,  the 
larger  one  resting  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  shorter  limb  of  a  siphon  barome- 
ter. This  is  open  to  the  objection  of  this  ba* 
remoter,  giving  in  the  reading  of  one  limb  but 
half  the  actual  effect;  but  as  the  length  of  the 
index  is  several  times  greater  than  the  radius 
of  the  pulley  upon  its  axis,  this  objection  ia 
reaUy  more  than  counterbalanced.  Still,  little 
confidence  is  placed  in  its  accuracy  in  marking 
the  true  variations  of  the  column,  and  none 
whatever  in  its  indications  of  the  state  of  the 
weather,  for  the  barometer  does  not  designate 
by  the  absolute  hdght  of  the  mercury,  but  by 
its  riang  or  falling,  the  kind  of  weather  we 
may  expect,  and  this  change  is  not  indicated 
by  the  mdex.  The  instrument  is  usually  de- 
scribed, among  other  barometers,  as  a  toy  or  a 
handaome  piece  of  fomiture.— In  filling  a  tube 
with  mercury,  particular  care  is  requii^  that 
no  air  be  introduced,  which,  by  occupying  the 
vacuum,  will  counterbalance  in  part  the  prea> 
sure  of  the  external  air,  and  cause  incorrect  re- 
sults. The  mercury,  too,  is  required  to  be  free 
from  mixtures  of  oUier  metals,  and  of  its  own 
oxide.  It  is  introduced  into  the  tube  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  boiled  as  each  portion 
is  added,  the  heat  being  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  tube  containing  the  mercury  last  intro- 
dnced.  By  boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube  in 
Meuo^  the  air  and  moisture  are  most  effectually 
expeUed.  On  Livertinff  the  tube  when  proper- 
ly filled,  its  lower  end  being  kept  in  a  baain  of 
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uereiny,  the  oolnnm  sinkB  to  the  proper  level 
to  oounterbalanoe  the  atmospheno  pressure. 
When  the  operation  has  been  saooessfally  com- 
pleted, the  colamn  of  mercury  presents  a  bright 
uidimmed  appearance,  and  emits  flashes  of 
electrical  light  in  the  vacnnm  above,  on  the 
column  being  made  to  vibrate  in  the  dark;  and 
a  perfect  vacuum  is  indicated  bjr  the  clicking 
sound  of  the  mercury,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
strike  the  top  of  the  gUss  tube ;  still  the  electri- 
cal light  is  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  a  small 
quantity  of  vapor  left  behind  in  the  vacant 
space  of  the  tube ;  however,  in  several  instances 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  mercury  remains 
suspended  in  the  tube  when  this  is  inverted, 
even  if  the  lower  end  be  not  placed  in  a  cistern 
of  the  metal.  It  is  detached  by  a  sudden  jar. 
This  adherence  of  particles  of  mercuij  with 
such  force  is  an  obscure  property  of  this  fluid. 
It  tends  to  introduce  errors  in  estimating  the 
true  height  of  the  column.  Instead  of  forming 
at  the  top  of  the  column  a  concave  surface  by 
the  particles  adhering  to  Uie  glass  and  climbing 
op  Its  surface,  as  water  and  other  fluids  do  by 
the  property  called  capillarity,  the  mercury 
takes  a  convex  form,  and  its  contact  with  the 
glass  is  lower  than  it  should  be.  The  smaller 
the  bore  of  the  tube,  the  greater  is  this  depres- 
sion and  the  error  involved;  but  in  a  siphon 
barometer,  the  error  of  one  convex  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  one  limb  is  counteracted  by  the 
same  effect  from  that  of  the  other.  As  the 
mercury  becomes  oxidatod  by  time,  the  con- 
vexity is  lost,  and  the  surface  of  the  fluid  even 
assumes  a  concave  form  like  water  in  a  tube. — 
However  well  constructed  and  filled,  all  barom- 
eters are  liable  to  vary,  after  years  of  use,  by  a 
psrtial  oxidation  of  the  mercury,  producing  a 
thin  film,  which  attaches  itself  to  and  obscures 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tube.  This  film  can  be 
removed  only  by  cleaning  and  refilling  with 
fresh  mercury.  It  has  been  thought  that  air 
was  liable  to  creep  around  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  and  gradually  enter  into  the  vacuum, 
producing  in  the  best  instruments  effects  that 
were  only  perceived  after  a  series  of  years, 
and  that  all  instruments  used  for  a  long  period 
must  show  a  less  height  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former  part  of  the  period.  The  experi- 
ments, however,  that  seem  to  confirm  this 
opinion,  are  not  yet  regarded  as  fully  establish* 
log  the  fact;  and  though  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance has  been  devised  bv  Prof.  Daniell,  of 
fixing  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube  a  ring  of 
platinum  for  intercepting  and  turning  back  the 
air,  it  is  not  now  introduced  into  the  best 
instruments.  Prof.  Daniell  also  constructed 
the  most  perfect  water-barometer  ever  made, 
which  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  already 
noticed  of  Guericke  at  Magdeburg.  It  is  fixed 
in  the  hall  of  the  royal  society  at  Somerset 
how.  The  tube  is  of  glass,  40  feet  loi«,  and 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  water  in  it  stands  at 
an  average  height  of  400  inches  above  the  fluid 
m  the  cistern.  A  layer  of  a  solution  of  caont- 
ebouo  m  naphtha  upon  the  water  in  the  cistern 


prevents  access  of  any  ^  to  ike  tnbe.  Ik 
coluum  is  sensitive  to  ooatiaiuiL  chanraof 
pressure  in  the  atmosphere,  irhich  donotiiRt 
other  barometers.  In  wisdy  weather  it  jg  jg 
perpetual  motion,  vibrating  up  and  dovai 
most  with  the  regularity  of  respiration.  Iiia. 
dicates  the  horary  osciliatioos  of  the  ^imt 
an  hour  sooner  thou  does  the  meraiml  btraa. 
eter  of  half  an  inoh  bore.— In  the  ugeof  \m» 
ters,  it  is  often  desirable  to  ban  their  tii» 
tions  recorded  without  the  necesatyefb- 
quently  observing  them.  Beverai  methods  Utc 
been  devised  of  rendering  them  Bdf-regisiffii| 
The  best  apparatus  of  this  load  is  that  of  Mr. 
BrysoD,  formerly  a  watchmaker  of  EUinL 
Upon  the  mercury  in  the  lower  liml)  of  a  spb 
barometer  Lb  placed  an  ivoiy  float,  whidiw 
riee  outside  of  the  tube  a  knife  edge.  T^t^ 

E roper  machinery,  is  made  to  tooch  o&ee  mi 
our  the  surfiaLce  of  a  vertical  ojlioder.  fM 
revolves  with  uniform  motion  onoe  in  i^bto^ 
and  upon  the  face  of  which  are  marked  spi» 
corresponding  to  the  hours  of  the  daj  ai 
night    A  new  cylinder  is  used  each  day.  Ha 
marks  are  made  upon  a  coating  of  fiaeM 
and  water  laid  on  with  a  camera-hair  \g^ 
The  arrangement  is  much  preferable  to  ^ 
other  self-registering  barometen,iovluci& 
float  is  made  to  carry  a  pencil,  that&irbifi 
any  surface,  fixed  or  revolving  its  ovn  ^ 
tions  and  depressions,  as  this  coatriTaDtt  i 
volves  continual  friction  and  other  ousbv 
irregularity  and  incorrect  results.   Adw 
perfect  arrangement  still  is  to  seoore  tbeice^ 
tration  by  the  photographic  process,  as  b^ 
in  the  British  national  observatoiy  at  Gfi» 
wich."-*Acoonnt  should  be  taken  of  the  tsi^ 
ature  at  the  same  time  that  the  obeerratus^ 
the  barometer  are  noted ;  for  the  heighten  t^ 
column,  as  in  the  thermometer,  mestw!^ 
change  of  temperature,  as  w^  as  hyd*? 
of  atmospheric  pressure.    MowaMefess 
cause  of  variation  it  is  particnUriy  'fY^ 
to  make,  in  observations  for  detenniniBg  ««»* 
tions,  and  a  thermometer  is  always  atta^^ 
the  barometer  for  this  use.  Betweeathe?^ 
of  boiling  and  freesing  it  is  fonmi  thii  * 
space  occupied  by  mercury  amowiu  to  a 
fifty-fourth  of  its  bulk.    For  each  degree  <: 
heathy  the  centesimal  scale  itsvoloioeiiK^ 
jjVt  ;  ^y  Fahrenheit's  thennomettf,  rrr' 
Though  little  reliance  can  be.  placed  i^ 
barometer,  as  indicating  by  any  «ngje(»«' 
tion  the  condition  of  the  wealber,  its  b^ 
tions,  caused  by  changes  of  atmospb^  F| 
sure,  may,  when  carefully  notioed,  ofi^** 
to  foretell  the  efiTecte  tiiat  mast  e^^ 
Thus,  a  sudden  and  long-contiaoed  m^ 
garded  as  a  sure  sign  of  an  impendiag  ^ 
A  fall  to  29.60  inohes,  <tff  the  Capeo^^^ 
Hope,  was  found  by  the  observations  e«^ 
BasU  Hall,  made  in  May,  1816,  tobea»«^ 
by  a  storm,  even  though  there  was  DaFef>" 
change  betokening  this.   Hany  instances  t^ 
corded  of  vessels  being  saved  by  thepree^ 
taken,  in  ocHwequenoe  <tf  the  «aau«g«^' 
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rometer  at  tho  immediate  approach  of  most  terri* 
ble  hurrioanes,  of  which  no  other  notice  was 
given.  The  best  rales  for  prognosticating  the  state 
of  the  weather  from  the  barometer  are  those 
qnoted  by  Dr.  Brando  from  the  ^*  Saturday 
Magazine :"  1.  After  a  oontinnance  of  iry 
weather,  if  the  barometer  be^ns  to  fall  slowly 
and  steadily  rain  will  certainly  onsae ;  but  if 
the  fine  weather  has  been  of  long  duration,  the 
mercury  may  fall  for  d  or  8  days  before  any 
perceptible  change  takes  place,  and  the  longer 
time  elapses  before  the  rain  comes,  the  longer 
the  wet  weather  is  likely  to  last.  2.  Converse- 
ly, if,  after  a  great  deal  of  wet  weather,  with 
the  barometer  below  its  mean  height,  the  mer« 
cury  begins  to  rise  steadily  and  slowly,  fine 
weather  will  come,  though  2  or  8  wet  days 
may  first  elapse ;  and  the  fine  weather  will  be 
more  permanent  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  tnat  passes  before  the  perceptible  enange 
takes  place.  8.  On  either  of  the  2  foregoing 
suppositions,  if  the  change  immediately  ensues 
on  the  motion  of  the  mercury  the  change  will 
not  be  permanent.  4.  If  the  barometer  rise 
slowly  and  steadily  for  2  days  toffether  or  more, 
fine  weather  will  come,  though  lor  those  2  days 
it  may  rain  incessantly,  and  the  reverse;  but  if 
the  barometer  rise  for  2  days  or  more  during 
ndn,  and  then,  on  the  appearance  of  fine  weath- 
er, begins  to  faU  again,  that  fine  weather  will 
be  very  transient,  and  tice  v&na,  5.  A  sudden 
fall  of  the  barometer  in  the  q>rinff  or  autumn 
indicates  wind;  in  the  summer,  during  very 
hot  weather,  a  thunder-storm  may.  be  expected ; 
in  winter,  a  sudden  &I1,  after  frost  of  some  con- 
tinuance, indicates  a  change  of  wind,  with  thaw 
and  rain ;  but  in  a  continued  frost  a  rise  of  the 
mercury  indicates  approaching  snow.  6.  No 
rapid  finctnations  of  the  barometer  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  indicating  either  dry  or  wet  weather 
of  any  continuance ;  it  is  only  the  slow,  steady, 
and  continued  rise  or  fall  that  is  to  be  attended 
to  in  this  respect.  7.  A  rise  in  the  mercury 
late  in  the  autumn,  after  a  long  oontinuanoe  of 
wet  and  windy  weather,  genw'ally  indicates  a 
change  of  wind  to  the  northern  quarters  and 
the  approach  of  frost.  After  all,  however,  no 
set  of  roles  can  have  a  general  application. 
Each  district  has  its  own  peculiar  atmospherical 
oonditiona,  and  these  being  understood  by  long- 
continued  observations,  t^e  variations  of  tiie 
barometer  mvr  then  be  observed  with  some 
degree  of  oonfldence. — ^Barometers  have  been 
oonstmcted  with  particular  reference  to  use  at 
sea,  of  which  those  of  Mr.  Oarey  of  London  are 
much  used.  The  tube  is  about  27  inches  long," 
with  a  bore  scarcely  exceeding  ^^  of  an  inch. 
Its  upper  end  termmates  in  a  cylinder  4  or  5 
inches  high,  nearly  -fgof  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  suspended  by  a  spring  and  gimbals  near 
the  top,  at  a  point  determined  in  each  instru- 
ment by  actual  trial.  The  objeot  of  the  larger 
bore  above  the  capillary  tube  is  to  prevent  a 
n^id  flow  of  the  mercury,  which  might  be 
cmed  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  break  the 
tube  by  its  striking  against  the  top.  The  form 
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is  liable  to  the  objection  that  the  rise  and  fidl  of 
the  fluid  is  necessarily  very  slow,  and  several 
minutes  may  elapse  before  a  sudden  change  of 
atmospheric  pressure  is  indicated. — ^The  cause 
of  the  shifting  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  operations  of  the  winds 
which  may  be  blowing  in  distant  localities.  By 
drawing  the  air  away  from  any  point,  the  pres- 
sure is  nere,  to  some  extent,  tiJcen  o%  which 
must  soon  l^  filled  by  a  rush  of  air  from  other 
sources.  Where  tiie  winds  are  equable,  like  the 
trade- winds  of  the  tropics,  the  movements  of  the 
barometer  partake  of  the  same  regularity.  Hum- 
boldt, in  his  researches  in  the  equatorial  regions 
of  South  America,  was  greatly  struck  by  the  uni- 
formity of  the  motion  of  the  barometer  in  the 
different  periods  of  the  day.  From  4  o^clock 
in  the  morning  till  10  the  mercury  generally 
rises,  and  then  &lls  until  4  in  the  afternoon.  It 
then  rises  again  till  10  at  night,  after  which  it 
fklls  till  4  in  the  morning.  In  temperate  north- 
em  latitudes  the  barometer  generally  stands 
higher  at  9  A.  M.  and  9  P.  M.  and  lower  at  8 
A.  K.  and  8  P.  M.  than  at  other  hours.  Professor 
Daniell  recommends  these  hours,  as  the  best 
times  for  consulting  the  barometer  as  a  weath- 
er-^las8.  Its  rise  between  9  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M. 
indicates  fine  weather.  A  fall  from  this  time  to 
9  P.  M..  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  rain.  Pe- 
riodio  cnanges  of  pressure  are  observed  to  occur 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  These  may  be 
seen,  by  consulting  a  manual  of  Mr.  Belville  of 
the  royal  observatory,  published  in  1849,  in 
which  are  recorded  the  mean  heights  of  the 
barometer  at  noon  for  Greenwich,  from  the 
year  1815  to  1844.  By  these  tables  it  appears 
that  ^^  the  greatest  daily  mean  pressure  for  the 
year  occurs  about  Jan.  9 ;  the  minimum  daily 
mean  depression  toward  the  end  of  November. 
It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  lowest 
daily  mean  temperature  for  80  years  occurs  on 
Jan.  8  and  9,  and  the  daily  mean  temperature 
for  November,  rises  suddenly  4^  in  the  last  few 
days  in  November."  The  mean  annual  pressure 
for  noon  at  Greenwich  is  29.872  inches.  In  88 
years  between  1811  and  1848,  the  maximum 
elevation  occurred  in  1826,  being  80.89  inches; 
in  1821,  it  xeached  80.82  inches;  in  1885, 80.84 
inches,  and  in  February^  1849,  80.86  inches. 
On  Dec.  25, 1821,  the  greatest  depression  oc- 
curred of  27.89  inches.  A  heavy  rain  and 
south-east  wind  had  preceded  this,  and  a  gale 
from  the  north-west  followed.  In  1814,  the 
greatest  depression  was  28.21  inches.  This 
was  at  the  dose  of  the  great  frost,  and  was  pre- 
ceded also  by  much  rain  and  a  stormy  wind 
from  S.  S.  £.  The  barometer  has  been  re- 
corded at  a  height  of  over  81  inches  at  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  at  the  temperature  then  existing. 
— ^lieut.  Mimry,  of  the  national  observatory, 
Washington,  in  a  communication  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  8.  navy,  dated  Feb.  10,  1858, 
mentions  the  discovery  of  the  numerical  rela- 
tion between  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  dif- 
ference of  amultaneous  barometric  pressures  at 
oertain  stationa,  by  Professor  Bays  Ballot,  of 
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Holland.  Vnm  this  relation  roles  bavebeen 
deduced  by  which  the  maadmnm  force  of  the 
wind  daring  the  day  may  be  predicted  every 
morning,  thus  enabling  ontwai^  bound  TesBela 
to  determine  the  safety  of  putting  to  sea  at 
noon  or  in  the  evening.  Lieut  Maury  recom- 
mends the  application  of  these  rules  to  increas- 
ing the  safety  of  navigation  on  the  lakes  of  the 
United  States. — ^Barometers  are  also  in  use  which 
are  constructed  upon  other  principles  than  that 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  column  of  mercury.  Two 
which  will  require  pardcular  notice  are  the  Boil- 
ma  Ponrr  Babomxtbb  and  the  Ansboid  B  abom- 
■TEB.  The  principle  upon  which  the  action 
of  the  former  depends  is  the  variable  temperature 
at  which  water  boils  at  different  elevations,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  under  different  atmos- 
pheric pressures.  The  instrument  is  con- 
structed with  a  small  ctstem  fbr  the  water, 
arranged  in  a  cylindrical  tin  tube,  which  con- 
tains m  the  lower  pert  an  alcohol  lamp  for 
heating  the  fluid.  The  temperature  is  best  no- 
ticed by  suspending  the  bulb  of  the  thermom- 
eter in  the  partially  confined  steam,  which 
rises  from  the  boiling  water.  The  difibrence  in 
the  temperatures  observed  at  2  different  points 
expressed  in  desrees  of  Fahrenheit^ s  thermom- 
eter, being  multiplied  by  680,  will  give  the 
approximate  difference  of  elevation  between 
these  2  points.  For  greater  accuracy  correction 
should  be  made  for  the  difference  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  the  2  places,  as  follows : 
From  the  sum  of  the  temperatures  of  the  air  at 
the  2  stations  subtract  64,  the  remainder 
multiplied  by  the  one-thousandUi  part  of  the 
height  found,  is  the  correction  to  be  added  to 
this  height.  Another  addition  of  about  2  feet 
in  1,000  is  to  be  made  for  the  figure  of  the 
earth  and  the  latitude  in  temperate  regions. 
Although  the  instrument  is  made  in  a  very 
portable  and  convenient  form,  It  has  not  proved 
a  &vorite  with  scientific  observers,  from  a  want 
of  confidence  in  its  results.  Begnault's  formula 
for  its  use  is  h=585  T ;  h  being  the  height  in 
English  feet^  and  T  the  fsll  of  the  boiling  point 
tcom  212^.  This  gives  nearly  the  same  results 
for  all  heights  up  to  about  12,000  feetas  Pro- 
fessor Forbes's  formula.  h=517  T+T».— The 
Anbboid  Babometbb  (Gr.  a,  tnjpot^  and  «dof ,  a 
form  without  fluid)  is  a  modification  of  the  vac- 
uum case  barometer,  tibe  earliest  form  of  which 
was  invented  by  M.  Oont6,  professor  of  the 
aerostatical  school  at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  and 
described  by  him  in  the  Bulletin  des  sciences^ 
Floreal,  An  6,  p.  106.  M.  Oont6  in  his  bal- 
loon ascents  found  the  reading  of  the  mercurial 
barometer  subject  to  the  same  difficulties  so 
much  complained  of  on  ship-board,  aruung  from 
the  violent  oscillations  of  the  instrument  He 
therefore  invented  a  watch-like,  metallic,  air- 
tight vacuum  case,  the  lid  of  which  sustained 
by  internal  springs  rose  and  fell  under  the  vari- 
able pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  an  index  show- 
mg  the  motion.  But  as  the  size  of  this  metallie 
case  vaned  under  the  variations  of  the  tem- 
perature at  different  heights  from  the  eartii's 


sorftce,  the  instrmnent  was  ibond  to  be  ndn 
M.  y  idi  subseqoentlj  devieed  a  case  of  ^ 
ent  form,  with  a  flat  corrugated  top  sod  H 
tom,  flanged  over  and  soldered  toa  risi,  jb 
pressed  together  at  the  centre  by  the  withdntal 
ofHhe  enclosed  air,  and  tfaea  separated  ii» 
tain  distance  by  the  introductioii  of  acompea- 
sating  gas,  the  expansion  and  oontndioa  of 
whid^  under  various  degrees  (tf  tempenait 
was  meant  to  correct  Ae  opponte  ooatnctka 
and  expansion  of  the  case.   The  iostroiiMot 
thus  improved  and  constructed  bjDentof  Loa- 
don,  has  come  into  extensive  uae.  Ur.J.E 
Belville  of  the  royal  observatorx,  Greemrid 
in  his  "  Manual  of  the  Mercurial  and  kmi 
Barometers^"  gives  a  favorable  aeooaotofia 
working  during  an  excoraioa  which  he  took 
into  Wales,  in  the  summer  of  1848.  He  d^ 
scribes  it  as  a  flat  drcnlar  box,  made  of  mt 
white  metal,  exhausted  of  lur  throi^h  a  shcft 
tube,  subsequently  soldered  tight;  the  t^ 
and  lower  surfiices  cormgated  in  ooocsKric 
circles,  to  give  them  greater  elastidtf ;  tkt 
bottom  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  metaSie ». 
which  encloses  the  whole  mechanism;  fsm^ 
centre  of  the  upper  snrfeoe  rises  a  solid  t^ 
dricsl  socket  half  an  inch  high,  to  take  Mi 
the  middle  portion  of  a  T  shaped  east  iroakTS 
the  T  end  <^  which  rests  on  two  kmfeedgesa 
line,  and  the  other  upon  the  end  of  a^^ 
spring,  held  to  the  bottom  of  the  oatsidd  as 
by  a  screw ;  this  latter  end  is  also  atticbidtii 
a  small  lever  drawing  on  a  watch  ohaia  rodi 
drum  upon  the  arbor  of  the  index  hmi  ^ 
chain  being  kept  tense  by  a  hair  t^-  ^ 
the  weight  of  air  presses  in  the  conrogiwi » 
of  the  vacuum  box,  the  socket  draws  dona 
great  lever  upon  the  spiral  spring,  and  eoi^ 
the  small  lever  to  draw  <mi  the  waidi  <^ 
against  the  hair  spring  and  so  turns  the  wR 
hand  upon  the  dial  plate  to  the  right  ^ 
the  pressure  is  taken  oflE;  the  levers  giw* 
permit  the  hair  sfHings  to  carry  the  index  ?j 
round  back  to  the  left    The  tension  of  tk  w 
is  equal  to  44  lbs.    The  screw  head  9^ 
through  the  back  of  the  outside  box  adjosBV 
force  of  the  spiral  spring  and  sets  the  ^ ' 
any  required  datum.     The  asale  on  the » 
pkte  read  by  the  index  pcnnt  agrees  ntl  i» 
inch  scale  of  the  mercurial  baromete.  f 
would  perhaps  have  beeu  better  to  ba^eB* 
it  a  scale  of  pounds*  weight  of  atmoa)h«  * 
by  this  arrangement  a  comparaon  of  v&» 
roid  and  mercurial  is  easy. — The  P'^c'''*? 
ity  of  the  best  of  Dent's  aneroids,  cspew 
of  some  lately  made^  of  a  size  8iw^  "^^ 
the  dial  plate,  is  oonfinned  by  tes&aos;- 
this  side  the  Atiantic ;  although  the  c(^^ 
vey  and  the  Smithscxdan  insdtulvm  ha^ 
nounced  against  them.    Their  objection  ^  ^ 
ever,  it  is  thought,  do  not  apply  to  their  3<  ► 
the  hands  of  practical  surveyors,  top«n?^ 
civil  engineers,  artists,  travellers,  and  st- 
Mr.  Osbnm,  chief  engineer  of  the  Cataw«»» 
road,  has  used  the  aneroid  for  5  7^^^ 
intermission  in  every  variety  of  reoonntf'^ 
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«nd  vnShninBJj  looation  lines,  and  pronoanoes 
emphatically  in  its  fevor.    Mr.  J.  P.  Lesley, 
formerly  of  the  Pennsylvania  geological  survey, 
has  used  aneroids  of  different  sizes  and  make^ 
in  elahorate  topographical  surveys  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  ror  the  maps  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  and  in  all  his  geological  surveys,  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  says  in  his  ^*  Manual  of 
Coal  and  its  Topography,"  p.  199,  that  he  gives 
it  his  nnqualined  approbation  and  affection. 
It  requires  to  be  carefiilly  handled,  but  the 
rules  to  be  observed  are  few.    "No  observa- 
tions more  than  6  minutes  apart  are  to  be  com* 
pared  without  repetition ;  no  observation  is  to 
be  made  at  a  station  until  time  has  been  allow- 
ed the  instrument  to  come  to  rest,  especially 
when  an  ascent  is  changed  to  a  descent,  and 
vice  vena;  all  observations  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  thunder  storm  are  to  be  held  of 
subordinate  value ;  all  lines  of  level  run  with 
the  aneroid  are  to  be  made  to  pass  across  from 
one  to  the  other  and  tie  at  both  ends  with  two 
parallel  lines  of  spirit  levelling."    These  rules 
observed,  the  results  of  aneroid  practice  with 
the  best  and  latest  instruments  are  good;  for 
practical  topography  unexceptionable.    No  in- 
strument)  however,  that  he  has  used  has  been 
actually    self*compensating    for    temperature. 
Each  instrument  requires  a  table  of  compensa- 
tions, and  what  is  of  more  moment,  a  separate 
table  made  out  by  careful  experiment  with  and 
for  itself;  the  tables  published  in  DenVs  pamph- 
let and  elsewhere  are  practically  worthless. 
Bome  instruments    are  nearly  or  quite  self- 
compensating  within  ordinary  working  limits, 
say  2,000  feet,  while  others  require  an  allow- 
ance of  even  5  feet  vertical  for  every  degree  the 
thermometer  attached  to  the  dial  of  the  aner^ 
old  rises  or  falls.    The  observer  must  therefore 
learn  to  know  his  instrument  well,  or  he  can  do 
nothing  with  it  on  an  extended  survey.    It  is 
evident  from  this  that  an  aneroid  may  work 
very  well  one  day  and  fail  the  next.    This  haa 
condemned  the  instrument  with   most  field 
workers;   but  the  fact  only  calls  for  greater 
attention  to  the  laws  of  its  perturbations.    It  is 
proper  to  provide  the  one  instrument  carried 
along  the  fine  of  a  survey,  witibi  another  mate 
instrument,  well  a^'usted  to  it  and  fixed  at  a 
near  station,  and  observed  by  an  additional 
member  of  tne  party,  periodically,  at  short  in- 
tervals throughout  the  day.    WiUi  this  precau- 
tion, levelling  with  a  good  aneroid  will  equal 
for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  long  run  of  an 
extensive  survey,  levelling  with  the  ordinary 
^irit  leveL    Of  course  tiie  aneroid  can  be  of  no 
service  in  the  high  geodesy  of  a  coast  or  ordnance 
survey.    In  civil  engineering,  on  the  contrary, 
up  to  the  final  location  line,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  from  the  testimony  given  in,  that  it  will 
almost  replace  the  spirit  level.    In  geological 
examinations  it  is  invaluable.    The  geologist  in 
tracing  outcrops  through  the  woods  and  where 
the  To6kB  are  entirely  concealed,  across  ravines, 
and  over  the  shoulders  of  hills,  in  a  broken 
country,  has  only  to  discover  and  taJce  the  di- 


rection of  the  line  of  strike,  to  know  by  the 
infallible  rise  or  fall  of  the  index  hand  to  the 
level  of  the  point  of  his  departure,  precisely 
when  he  is  passing  up  or  down,  over  the  out- 
crop of  his  bed.  In  countries  where  the  rooks 
are  nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  in  fact  over  half 
the  United  States,  the  aneroid  is  to  the  geolo- 
gist a  whole  corps  of  assistants,  land  the  work 
of  a  week  can,  with  its  help,  often  be  done  in  a 
day.  There  is  an  external  index  to  assist  the 
memory  of  the  house  observer  fh>m  one  obser- 
vation to  another,  but  this  is  of  no  use  in  the 
field,  and  should  be  removed,  as  it  is  always  in 
the  way,  and  occasionally  causes  the  breakage 
of  the  glass.  The  aneroid  should  always  be  ob- 
served by  the  field  worker  in  its  box  raised 
horizontally  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  to  a  level  with  the  eye, 
the  point  of  the  index  toward  the  eye.  The 
eye  then  will  range  aboVe  the  index  and  pro- 
ject its  point  veitically  upon  the  scale.  These 
precautions  are  needihl,  first,  because  any  strain 
upon  the  outer  brass  case  (as  made  by  the  pres- 
ent ^tentee^  acts  mischievously  upon  the 
machinery  within,  and  can  alter  the  reading  of 
vertical  heights  50  or  even  in  some  instruraents 
100  feet ;  and  secondlv,  because  the  index  is 
usually  aqjusted  so  rudely  through  the  dial  plate 
that  a  near  approach  of  its  point  to  the  scale  is 
imposdble,  and  therefore  the  angle  at  which 
the  reading  \b  made  may  give  a  large  error  of 
perspective.  A  Httle  practice  will  obviate  botii 
these  difiSoulties;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  on 
the  expiration  of  the  patent  the  construction 
of  the  instrument  WiU  be  greatiy  improved 
without  a  material  enhancement  of  its  price, 
and  leave  littie  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  accu- 
racy in  its  practical  manipulation. — ^The  ther- 
mometric  compensation  is  more  difficult  to 
make,  but  when  the  scale  is  once  made  out  for 
the  given  instrument,  the  only  rule  left  to  ob- 
serve is  this:  in  summer  heat  your  instrument^ 
and  in  winter  cool  it  dowly  to  about  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  you  intend  to  work  in; 
and  during  work,  do  not  expose  it  alternately 
to  the  sun  and  to  moist  cool  shades;  for  the 
thermometer  on  the  dial  plate  shows  a  change 
before  the  machinery  within  feels  it.  For  this 
reason  it  is  prudent  to  carry  the  instrument  in 
its  lined  wooden  box,  and  idwavs  shut. 

BAROMETRICAL  MEASUREMENTS.  By 
the  peifection  now  attained  in  the  construction 
of  barometers,  and  the  skin  appHed  to  their  use 
by  the  best  observers,  differences  of  elevation 
may  be  ascertained  by  them  with  greater  accu- 
racy than  by  the  most  carefully  conducted  tri- 
angulation— lat  least,  in  places  where  the  eleva- 
tions are  great  and  difficult  of  access.  High 
summits,  covered  with  shifting  clouds,  involve 
uncertidu  errors,  arising  from  constantly  vary- 

S  refraction ;  and  inaccessible  mountains  can 
y  be  observed  under  very  small  angles  from 
the  termini  of  a  carefully  constructed  base  line, 
in  some  smooth  district^  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  them.  A  comparison  of  results  ob- 
tained by  both  methods  is  generally  in  &vor 
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of  tbe  barometer.  Hnmboldt  noticed  this,  par- 
tioularly  in  the  niunerotis  measurements  that 
had  been  made  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  and,  in 
determining  Uiis  elevation  by  the  mean  resolts 
of  the  varions  observations,  he  reieoted  8  oat  of 
9  geometrical  measnrements,  and  only  1  out  of 
4  barometrical  measurements.  Both  modes, 
however,  are  capable,  in  many  localitieB,  of  a 
great  degree  of  accuraov,  as  is  shown  in  the  2 
measurements  of  Mt  Washington,  the  1st  by 
Prof.  Cj^oypt,  with  the  barometer,  and  the  2d 
by  the  officers  of  the  coast  survey,  in  which  t^e 
difference  was  only  8  feet  in  the  height  of  6,286 
feet,  determined  by  Prof.  Guyot.  To  insure  the 
greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  it  is  essential  to  use 
2  good  barometers,  one  at  the  lower  and  the 
other  at  the  upper  point  If  only  one  be  employ- 
ed, there  is  a  liabiuty  of  error  from  a  change  of 
atmospheric  pressure  taking  place  during  the 
time  spent  in  passing  from  one  station  to  the 
other.  These  oarometers  should  have  been 
carefully  compared  by  many  observations,  and 
the  mean  of  their  variation  noted,  to  be  always 
allowed  in  the  calculation.  Thev  should  also 
have  been  compared  with  other  barometers  of 
known  character,  and  their  differences  with 
these  noted,  and  this  comparison  should  be  re- 
peated after  their  use,  in  the  same  way  as  chro- 
nometers are  compared,  and  their  rates  noted, 
before  and  after  a  voyage.  Repeated  observa- 
tions should  also  be  made  at  both  stations  at  the 
same  times,  and  the  mean  of  all  be  taken,  onlees 
some  show  good  reasons  for  their  njection.  It 
is  also  important  that  the  2  stations  be  not  very 
£ir  apart  In  a  distance  of  40  or  50miles  there 
may  well  be  varying* conditions  of  the  atmos- 

Shere  that  cause  a  difference  of  pressure  not 
ue  altogether  to  the  difibrence  of  elevation. 
This  cause  of  error  may  be  avoided  by  using 
intermediate  stations,  and  advancing  step  by 
step.— One  point  determined  serves  as  the 
established  base  for  determining  the  next  be- 
yond. In  measuring  the  heights  of  the  princi- 
pal summits  of  the  Black  mountains  of  North 
Carolina.  Prof.  Guyot  used  as  his  starting  point 
the  level  determined  by  a  railroad  survey,  7 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  hill.  The  next 
station  was  taken  half  way  to  the  summit,  and, 
by  repeated  observations  at  both,  continued 
during  2  days,  the  liability  to  error  resulting 
from  too  great  distance  was  avoided.  So,  idso, 
was  that  from  a  &ulty  correction  for  tempera- 
ture. This  correction,  as  applied  by  the  tables, 
amounts  sometimes  to  800  feet  But  it  supposes 
the  actual  temperature  of  the  stratum  of  air 
between  the  2  points  to  be  represented  by  the 
mean  of  the  temperature  at  the  2  places,  and  a 
moderate  variation  from  this  may  well  involve 
an  error  of  ^-V  or  f^  of  the  whole  correction. 
Such  a  variation  ia  not  at  all  improbable  where 
the  difference  of  elevation  is  veij  great,  as  in 
the  higher  regions  the  decrease  of  temperature 
takes  place  more  and  more  rapidly.  The  next 
station  was  the  summit  of  the  first  hill,  the 
height  of  which  was  asoertuned  by  comparative 
observations  made  upon  it  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
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attheSdstetion.  ThedifferentpMhwentiMi 
compared  one  with  another  by  obeoratjitt 
made  upon  them  in  pain.   So  exactlj  am 
these  measurements  conducted  hj  ProC  Guyot, 
that,  as  he  states,  his  single  obaenratioQadiM 
only  two  or  three  metres  from  the  mm,  sui 
the  mean  of  <me  day  Bcaroely  diidred  m  metti 
(89  inches)  from  the  mean  k  another.  Uk 
these  precautions  an  error  might  hive  resaltidin 
the  determination  of  the  first  sonumt  ol  ^kk 
or  more,  such  as  Prof.  Goyot  foond  he  vasliabie 
to  in  the  course  of  hisobservatioDSBt  theWliitA 
mountains  when  the  2  statioQswere&om  lOtoH 
miles  apart    As  the  distanoo  between  stitiixis 
increases,  the  number  of  obeerratioDs  sbsdd 
also  be  multiplied,  in  order  to  obtain  looRSi 
mean.     The  barometers  are  to  be  caniiillj 
suspended,  so  that  the  oolmnn  shall  be  pei^ 
]y  vertical,  and  they  should  be  placed  ia  a  sts- 
ation  not  subject  to  sudden  cbsnge  of  tempei- 
ture.    The  reading  of  the  height  of  ths  m- 
curial  oolunm  is  to  be  taken  at  the  same  ti» 
as  that  of  the  thermometer  attached  to  tb 
barometer,  and  also  of  the  detached  iJaenmt 
ter.    If  the  instrument  has  been  anspeoded  k 
some  moments,  the  2  temperatores  ouf  ss 
differ.    When  these  observations  are  compiR^ 
with  those  made  at  the  same  time  at  the  otk 
station,  tiie  calculations  for  the  diffenas  i 
elevation  are  usually  made  by  the  aid  of  ;k 
tables  prepared  by  2£.  Oltmanns.  Thkai 
much  more  simple  process  than  ealciilB&i^^ 
difference  by  the  theorem  of  Laplace^  vltk^ 
gives  the  same  result.    If  the  inatmio^  <^ 
graduated  in  inches,  these  must  be  \xs^^ 
metres,  and  the  temperatures  must  alaobea 
pressea  in  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thenKS- 
ter.    With  the  tables  for  these  oonvei^oifisi 
calculations  are  given  very  simile  diwdi«i? 
their  use,  and  implying  the  neceBsarycp 
tions.— x^ome  nngular  barometric  aox^t^^ 
reported  by  lieut.  Hemdon  to  hare  bee:^ 
served  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aa» 
At  the  eastern  base  he  found  tbepresar&> 
measured  by  the  boiling  point  of  water,  te» 
nearly  as  great  as  at  the  level  of  tbe » 
Having  descended  nearly  1,000  mil«  <*  *** 
Amazon,  the  boiHng  point  indicated  aa  is^ 
of  nearly  1,500  feet.    licut  Mamy  e^ 
this  by  referring  it  to  the  eflfectoftbe» 
winds,  which  strike  upon  the  flsnka  k - 
mountains  and  are  banked  up  against  wj^ 
stade  thus  presented,  as  a  cuireot  of  vi^-^ 
terrupted  by  impediments  in  the  ch»^ 
piled  against  these.    By  the  b^^?^ 
current  of  ttr  an  increased  preBsureias^ 
to  be  exerted  upon  the  soruoe  at  their  b^ 
BARON  (GaUic,  ier,  German,  har,  iwtf* 
Latin,  baro^  early  Spanish,  eonns  amanX^' 
the  middle  ages  the  possessor  of  an  est^^^ 
might  have  feudal    tenants  under  b^" 
France  the  nobles  in  general  were  at  tm^ 
barons,  but  subsequently  the  immediatt  Jf^' 
of  the  king  received  the  appdlatioQ  o^ -^ 
SoroiM,  or  high  baronsL     In  G^manT  Ui^^ 
banma  were  the  highest  nolality,  vh^  '^ 
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ward  aflsnmed  the  titles  of  oonnts  and  prinoeB. 
In  more  modem  times  in  both  France  and  Ger- 
many a  baron  is  a  nobleman  next  in  rank  to  a 
oonnt    In  England  the  original  barons  of  the 
realm  were  those  who  held  lands  by  tenure  of 
snit  and  service  to  the  king.    They  were  bound 
to  attend  the  king  in  his  warlike  expeditions, 
to  supply  money  oontribntions  on  partieular 
occasions,  to  furnish  a  military  contingent  pro- 
portioned to  Qie  extent  of  their  fiefe,  and  to 
attend  the  king's  courts.    The   barons  were 
originally  the  great  tenants  of  the  crown,  but 
yarions  circumstances   having   increased   the 
numbers  of  the  barons  holding  direct  from 
the  sovereign,  a  practice  arose,  which   be- 
came establuahed  about  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
of  summoning  individuals  by   writ   to   the 
great  councils.    The  barony  by  tenure  and  by 
writ  being  heritable,  the  inheritance  of  the 
titles  became  complicated  by  the  devolution  of 
the  estates  to  female  descendants)  who,  though 
incapable  of  holding  titles,  were  nevertheless 
capable  of  transmitting  them.    From  this,  a 
practice  arose  of  creating  barons  by  patent, 
limiting  the   succession   to  heirs   male.    All 
noblemen  were  originally  the  king's  barons, 
and  inter  pares^  the  question  of  precedence 
was  one  not  always  easy  of  settlement.    The 
creation  of  dignities  superior  to  those  of  bar- 
ons—dukes, earls,  marquises,  and  viscounts — 
to  which  some  of  the  greater  barons   were 
raised,  settled  the  question  in  part,  and  Uie 
antiquity  of  the  particular  title  determined  the 
precedence  among  those  of  equal  dignity.  Some 
other  persons  in  England,  as  for  instance  the 
Htizens  of   York   and   Ix)ndon,  were  styled 
>arons,  whose  titles  were  drawn,  perhaps,  nrom 
^e  relation  of  suit  and  service  in  which  they 
itood  to  the  crown.    The  judges  of  the  court 
)f  exchequer,  a  court  instituted  immediately 
Lfter  the  conquest,  are  still  styled  barons. 

BARON,  MioHBL  BoTBOK,  a  French  actor, 
»orn  at  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1658,  died  Dec.  22, 
729,  His  mother,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
iroznen  of  her  time,  acquired  fame  as  an  ambu- 
iting  actress,  and  made  such  an  impression 
pon.  the  heart  of  his  &th^,  that  the  good 
lan,  who  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  not  only  mar- 
led the  fair  lady,  but  also  left  his  hides,  and 
etook  himself  to  the  stage.  Subsequently  he 
>und  employment  at  the  royal  theatre  of  the 
6tel  de  Bourgogne  at  Paris,  where  young 
aroD,  who  was  a  remarkably  handsome  fel- 
>vr^  soon  attracted  the  attention  and  enlisted 
le  sympathy  of  Molidre,  who  engaged  him 
r  his  theatre.  He  not  only  excelled  in  the 
agio  parts  of  Bacine,  but  also  in  the  humor- 
is  characters  of  his  friend,  MoliSre.  In  1691 
»  left  the  stage  with  the  intention  of  passing 
e  rest  of  his  days  in  the  sednsion  and  the 
joyments  of  private  life.  For  28  years  he 
ithfitood  the  temptations  of  the  stage,  but 
tally,  in  1720,  in  his  67th  year,  he  made 
3  reappearance  upon  the  boards;  was  re- 
ived -with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and,  l^e 
He.    Mars,  of  later   days,   played  youthfhl 


oharaotera.  Like  MoliSre,  he  was  taken  ill 
during  one  of  his  performances,  and  died  almost 
before  the  echoes  of  the  applause  from  the 
audience  had  ceased.  His  numerous  comedies 
were  collected  in  1759,  in  8  volumes. 

BARON  AND  FfiME,  the  Norman-French 
law  term  used  to  signify  man  and  wife  in  the 
early  English  law  writers. 

BABONAGE  is  the  collective  term  for  the 
ancient  nobility  of  England,  in  which  sense  it 
has  been  used  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  his 
great  antiquarian  work. 

BARONET,  an  English  title  of  honor.  The 
baronet  is  the  next  degree,  in  point  of  prece- 
dence, below  a  baron.  But  the  gulf  between 
them  is  very  broad.  The  baron  is  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  a  hereditary  legislator;  the  baronet 
is  a  commoner.  The  dignity  dates  from  James 
I.,  and,  according  to  Blaokstone,  was  instituted 
by  that  monarch  in  order  to  raise  a  competent 
sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
in  Ireland,  for  which  reason  all  baronets  have 
the  arms  of  Ulster  superadded  to  their  family 
coat  The  candidates  for  the  honor  were  re- 
quired to  be  of  gentle  blood,  and  of  adequate 
means  to  support  the  dignity ;  and  it  was  prom- 
ised that  the  number  should  not  exceed  200,  and 
that  lapses  by  death  should  not  be  filled  up. 
The  promise  on  the  part  of  the  crown  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  this  constitutes  a  standing 
grievance  of  the  order.  The  old  county  baro- 
nets oi  Englimd  are  usually  held  in  much  re- 
spect as  representatives  of  ancient  families,  and 
of  equal  respectability  in  point  of  ancestry  with 
the  most  noble  houses.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
traced  his  descent  to  Charlemagne.  The  baro- 
nets of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  Ireland  were  created 
for  similar  special  purposes. 

BARONI,  Adbiana  Basiuo,  an  Italian  lady 
of  the  17th  century,  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 
Her  praises  were  sung  by  most  of  the  poets  of 
her  time,  and  the  verses  which  she  had  inspired 
were,  in  1628,  collected  and  published  in  a 
large  volume,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Theatre 
of  Adriana's  Glory.''  Her  daughter,  LeononL 
who  was  a  singer  and  composer,  possessed 
equal  beauty,  wit,  and  accomolishments,  and 
met  with  equal  admiration,  her  perfections 
being  portrayed  in  a  collection  of  pieces  writ- 
ten in  her  praise,  in  5  different  languages. 

BARONIUS,  Obsarb,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
bom  at  Sora,  in  Naples,  Aug.  80, 1588,  died  June 
80, 1607.  Having  becomea  priest,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  confessor  and  librarian  to  Clem- 
ent VIU.,  and  was  soon  after  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal.  In  1605,  on  the  election  of  Clem- 
ent's successor  to  the  pontifical  chair,  he  received 
81  votes,  and  would  nave  been  chosen  but  for 
the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  party,  to  whom 
he  had  given  offence  by  denying  the  claims  of 
the  king  of  Spain  to  the  sovereignty  of  Naples. 
His  works  are  numerous  and  valuable;  the 
most  important  being  12  volumes  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal annals. 

BARONY,  the  tenure  upon  which  lands  are 
held  direct  from  the  crown,  or  the  lands  or 
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lordddp  of  a  bnon,  for  which  the  oonrto  hsron 
were  held;  or  ia  Ireland,  a  partioalar  territo- 
rial diyision  existing  from  vetj  ancient  times. 

BAROSCOPE,  a  name  given  hy  8inoUir  of 
Glasgow  to  the  Torricellian  tube;  soon  so- 
peneded  by  the  better  name  of  barometer. 

BAROZZIO  DA  YIGNOLA,  Giaoomo^  an 
Italian  architect  and  author  of  great  merit,  was 
bom  at  Vignola,  in  Modena,  in  1607,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  1578.  He  stadied  painting  with  the 
Passarotti  at  Bologna,  bat  seems  never  to  have 
attained  any  reputation  in  thai  art  His 
•tndies  in  perspective,  however,  revealed  a 
taste  for  arohiteotare>  which  he  wisely  deter* 
mined  to  cultivate;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
visited  Rome.  At  the  invitation  of  Francesco 
Primaticcio,  who  came  thither  to  coUect  anti- 
quities, he  accompanied  him  to  France,  and 
nimished  numerous  designs  for  buildings^ 
which  the  troubled  state  of  the  times  prevent- 
ed fh)m  beinff  built.  Returning  to  !Bologna, 
be  constructed  a  number  of  fine  palaces  and 
pubUc  buildings,  and  finally  settled  in  Rome. 
Vasari  presented  him  to  Pope  Julias  IIL,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  the  piq>al  architect 
During  this  period  he  designed,  beude  other 
buildings,  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  in  Rome, 
and  the  Caparola  palace,  2  of  his  most  mag- 
nificent works,  and  the  2  lateral  cupolas  of  St 
Peter^s,  of  which  he  was  appointed  architect 
after  the  death  of  Michel  Angelo.  He  also  de- 
signed the  palace  of  tiie  Escurial  at  Madrid  for 
Philip  II.  Vignola  wrote  treatises  on  perspeo* 
tive  and  the  5  orders  of  architecture  of  great 
practical  value.  His  style  in  architecture  was 
a  happy  combination  of  grace,  miyesty,  and 
strength. 

BARQUESIMETO,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  republic  of  Yenezuehi; 
pop.  12,000;  situated  on  a  high  plain,  120 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Oaraccas.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1552.  The  soil  of  the 
neighborhood  is  very  fertile.  Coffee  of  excel- 
lent quality  is  grown  here.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  wide  streets.  Previous  to  the 
earthquake  of  1812,  it  contained  15,000  per- 
sons, but  that  cakmity  destroyed  1,500  lives, 
and  left  scarcely  a  house  standhig. 

BARR,  or  Babra,  a  small  kingdom  of  westr 
em  Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and 
extendlDg  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  about  18  leagues,  with  a  breadth  of  about 
14  leagues ;  present  population  estimated  at 
200,000.  This  state  wss  founded  by  a  Man- 
dingo  warrior  from  the  interior,  who  came 
with  force  suflScient  to  conquer  the  country, 
and  afterward  maintained  himself  by  Hie  htfp 
of  weapons  furnished  hhn  by  Europeans  in  re- 
turn for  slaves.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  the  fr«e 
Mandingoes  constitute  but  one-fourdi,  the  others 
being  bom  in  slavery,  with  some  limitation, 
however,  to  the  rights  of  the  master.  The 
Mandingoes  are  described  ss  of  superior  size, 
well  made,  and  industrious ;  they  are  shrewd 
in  commercial  afiEairs,  generally  hospitable,  and 
aU  aealous  Moslems.  --v       r      «i 
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BABRA  (or  BAB84T)  IBLAHDfi,  &  group  of 
about  20  islands,  foruiing  a  psriah  of  the  ni« 
name,  on  the  W.  coest  of  Sootlsni  Tbejbf 
long  to  the  chsin  known  ss  tbe  OQterEebrida 
The  principal  island,  from  wiuch  tin  rest » 
named,  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  in  hnM 
varies  from  8  to  6  miles.  It  contains  the  nia 
of  several  reUgioos  hooaes  of  Teryold  dse. 
At  a  place  called  Eillbar  are  the  remains  <tf  S 
churches,  sidd  to  have  been  bnilt  l^the mob 
of  Icolmldll,  and  at  various  pcnnts  tinooghoS 
the  idand  stand  ancient  watc^-towen.  Dnal- 
ical  circles  are  fband  in  many  places,  and  i 
dun  or  forty  supposed  to  have  been  ImihbjtiM 
Scandinavians,  is  on  every  lake.  In  the  noil- 
die  of  a  beautiful  bay,  on  a  email  rock  eatiRlj 
covered  hj  the  tide  at  hiflh  water,  strnds  tlie 
ancient  castle  of  the  Mac  Neila,  the  old  prop 
tors  of  Bamu  It  is  a  nide,bn^iDflBn, 
but  in  former  days  was  the  scene  of  ilootf 
royal  pomp  and  dignity.  On  Bam  b  fts 
highest  light-house  in  Britain.  Itis680iett 
above  the  sea. 

BARRACK,  a  building  for  the  lodgiMitrf 
Boldiera.  Barracks  now  ordinarilj  ooatiio  per- 
fect accommodations  for  at  least  ooe  n^ 
with  mess*room8  and  quarters  for  the  offiea 
non-commisrioned  officers  and  neo,  fi^ 
kitchens,  storo-rooms.  canteen,  hospital;  a^ 
if  they  be  intended  ror  cavalry,  vith  8tibl& 
infirmary  for  sick  horses,  &e.  BeceDtlT,pai 
improvements  have  been  made  inbimclsii!^ 
the  barrack  system,  especially  in  the  Ficai 
and  En^^ish  service,  for  the  physical  and  Dis- 
tal amelioration  of  the  conc^tion  oi^vk 
libraries,  reading  rooms,  play  ground  ^ 
OTicket,  fives,  and  other  manly  cxerascs,  bs? 
generally  attached  to  them,  and  all  waj&)m 
adopted  to  induce  the  men  to  emplo;  t^ 
leisure  profitably,  instead  of  idly  orna«? 
in  debauch.  ._ 

BARRAOKPOOR,  an  important  d« 
village,  noted  recently  for  the  first  mansf 
tion  of  the  sepoy  rebellion  of  1867,  where,  il» 
is  the  principal  country  residence  rf  the  f^ 
emor  general  of  India.  It  is  »tnited  oa » 
left  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  10  miles  by^ 
and  16  by  land,  from  Calcutta.  B»i» 
poor  is  irregularly  built  Many  of  the  hef 
present  that  imposing  aspect  from  "sm^ 
cutta  has  derived  ita  title  of  cityofpal»i 
Most  of  tJhem  are  bungalows,  smaller  thjn  tla* 
of  the  upper  provinces,  but  more  c««feflf^ 
ished,  and  fitted  up  with  a  great  degree^^ 
nificence.  Therei8noeffl>lMiade,a8onwn« 
front  of  Calcutta  and  the  neij^boringw^ 
Serampore  and  Chandernagore;  bntthe^ 
are  embosomed  in  lofty  trees,  and  peep  F^ 
esquely  through  the  branches  of  gigu^^ 
noUas,  and  the  riohly  wreathed  pin^J^ 
The  acyaoent  country  is  profneely  wood^  • 
fioral  splendor  unsurpassed  in  Ina)&;s^;|[ 
eye  is  refi^ehed  on  all  sides  with  st1ts£  ^^ 
prises,  in  nooks,  vlstaa,  and  shady  K. 
lotus  tanks,  and  bamboo  dumps.  A  p^ 
ol^ect  of  attnetion  ia  tiie  noble  arti&ofc  ^ 
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of  250  acres,  one  t>f  the  most  charming  re- 
sults on  a  grand  scale  of  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening  in  existence,  where  the  stateliness  of 
Asiatic  proportions  is  joined  to  the  pictures^ae- 
ness  of  European  design,  and  all  the  varions 
charms  of  an  undulating  country  artificially 
imparted  to  the  natural  flatness  which  charac- 
terizes the  cantonments.  Here  is  the  governor 
general's  famous  collection  of  Indian  zoology; 
and  a  stud  of  the  largest  elephants  is  main- 
tained, principally  for  the  recreation  of  the 
guests  who  from  time  to  time  are  entertained 
at  the  vice-regal  suhurhan  residence.  Barrack- 
poor  is  a  favorite  resort  of  all  classes  of  people 
from  Cdcutta.  Along  the  hroad,  embowered 
avenue  of  16  miles,  a  various  multitude  of  na- 
tives and  foreigners  are  continually  going  and 
coming ;  for  the  strong  tide  renders  water  car^ 
riage  difScult,  and  drives  most  of  the  small 
trsMo  to  the  land  route. — ^In  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  East  Indian  government,  to  separate 
soldiers  from  citizens  as  much  as  possible,  the 
infantry  garrison  of  Fort  William  is  stationed 
at  Barrackpoor,  as  the  artillery  is  at  Dumdum, 
B  miles  nearer  the  capital;  and  a  detachment 
is  detailed  by  monthly  rotation  for  duty  in  the 
fort.  In  1824,  a  regiment  of  Bengal  sepoys^ 
stationed  at  Barrackpoor,  beinff  ordered  to 
Jhittagong,  for  duty  in  Burman,  refused  to 
narch,  separated  from  their  ofQcers,  quitted 
he  lines,  marched  to  the  race  course,  with  40 
'ounds  of  ball  cartridge  in  their  pouches,  and 
Lvowed  their  determination  to  resist  any  at- 
empt  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Two 
:iDg^s  regiments  at  once  attacked  and  put  them 

0  Bight ;  70  were  killed,  and  all  abandoned 
heir  arms ;  of  the  prisoners  the  more  impor- 
ant  were  summarily  hung.  Several  other  rem- 
nants were  more  or  less  actively  implicated 

1  the  mutiny.  On  Jan.  24,  1857,  the  first 
low  in  the  great  revolt  was  struck  by  the 
3poys  of  Barrackpoor,  who  burned  the  tele- 
raph  station.  Barrackpoor  was  then  occupied 
y  native  troops  ezdusively,  of  whom  there 
'ere  4  regiments  in  cantonments,  there  being 
at  1  British  regiment  within  400  miles.  The 
isafifection  sprcMid  so  fast,  and  assumed  so  for- 
lidahle  an  aspect,  that  by  the  middle  of  Feb- 
lary.  Gen.  Hearsey  found  it  necessary  to  mus- 
)r  the  troops  at  Barrackpoor  and  harangue 
lem.  On  Feb.  24,  a  small  guard,  detached 
om  the  d4th  regiment  at  Barrackpoor,  reached 
erhampoor,  120  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  ex- 
ted  to  mutiny  the  sepoys  of  the  19th,  then 
ationed  there,  who  rose  with  fierce  tiireats  in 
le  night,  and  were  with  difficulty  controlled 
f"  the  prompt  measures  of  their  officers  and  a 
LOW  of  superior  force.  Meantime,  the  main 
>dy  of  the  84th,  at  Barrackpoor,  committed 
&  first  act  of  violence  against  a  British  officer, 
angul  Pondy,  a  sepoy  of  the  84th,  came  on 
trade  with  a  loaded  musket,  and  traversed 
e  lines,  oalling  on  his  comrades  to  rise  and 
[1  their  officers.  When  Lieut.  Baugh,  the 
jutant  of  the  regiment,  rode  up  to  arrest 
□a,  Kungul  Pandy  took  deliberate  aim  at  him 


fhx>m  behind  a  cannon,  and  fired ;  bat  only  suo* 
ceeded  in  bringing  down  his  horse.  Lieut. 
Baugh  snatched  a  pistol  from  its  holster  and 
fired  at  the  man,  but  missed .  him.  Before  he 
could  draw  his  sword,  Mungul  Pandy  felled 
him  to  the  earth  with  the  butt  of  his  musket. 
The  guard  was  close  at  hand^  but  refused  to 
interfere.  The  sergeant-m^jor,  an  Englishman, 
called  on  them  to  protect  the  adjutant,  but 
their  lieutenant  forhade  them  to  stir;  and  Mun- 
gul Pandy  fired  again,  wounding  the  sergeant- 
m%jor.  When  both  officers  were  down,  several 
sepoys  of  the  guard  beat  them  with  their  mus- 
kets. A  Mohammedan  sepoy  then  rushed  for- 
ward and  arrested  Mungul  Pandy,  and  Gen. 
Hearsey  appearing  on  tiie  ground,  revolver 
in  hand,  prevented  further  violence  at  that 
time.  Mungul  Pandy,  and  the  sepoy  officer  in 
command  of  the  guard,  were  hanged ;  the  loyal 
Mohammedan  was  promoted  and  decorated  on 
the  spot;  and  the  19th  regiment  ^^m  Berham- 
poor.  heing  shortly  afterward  marched  down 
for  tne  purpose,  was  disbanded  at  Barrackpoor. 
BABRAGAN,  Miguel,  a  Mexican  general 
and  president  of  Mexico,  supposed  to  have 
been  Dorn  about  1781,  died  at  Mexico  in  1886. 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  history.  He  was 
of  humble  parentage,  and  was  first  heard  of 
as  commandante  general  of  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz  in  1827,  where  he  remahied  until  1880, 
when  he  was  banished  on  account  of  his  taking 
part  in  favor  of  the  so-called  Plan  Montano, 

S reclaimed  in  Tulancingo  by  Gen.  Nicolas 
»ravo,  then  vice-president  under  Bnstamente. 
On  the  fall  of  this  latter  personage  in  1888, 
Barragan  returned  with  Santa  Anna,  who  be- 
came president,  and  by  whom  he  was  appoint- 
ed commandante  general  of  Guadalaxara,  where 
he  remained  one  year,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
take  charge  as  president  of  the  republic,  while 
Banta  Anna  went  on  an  expedition  against 
Zacatecas.  After  a  few  months  of  his  presi- 
dential duties,  he  died  of  brain  fever,  and  was 
succeeded  .by  Don  Jos6  Justo  Gano,  who  was 
then  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

BABBAIi,  Jbait  Augusiin,  a  French  chem- 
iBt,  bom  at  Metz  in  1819.  Li  his  youth,  on 
leaving  the  polytechnic  school,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  bureaux  of  the  administration  of 
tobacco,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
extraction  of  nicotine  from  the  tobacco  leaf^ 
and  by  establishing  the  fact  of  the  poisonous 
nature  of  nicotine.  Subsequently  he  pMd 
much  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  gold, 
enameled  China-ware,  and  the  power  of  artifi- 
cial magnets.  He  also  studied  the  nature  of 
manure  and  pastures,  the  manu£Eu;ture  of  butten 
&c.,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  he  analyzed  the  substances  to  be  found 
in  rain.  In  1845  he  was  connected  as  teacher 
of  chemistry  with  the  polytechnic  school,  and 
since  1851  ^e  has  held  the  position  of  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  and  physics  at  the  preparatory 
school  of  the  college  of  St.  Barbe. 

BABBAMAHL,  a  district  of  British  India* 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras^  lying  between  laU 
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12^  and  18^  N.  It  is  a  wQd  and  mcmntainoos 
region  in  the  hill  conntrj,  bat  very  fertile.  It 
was  ceded  to  the  British  hj  the  treaty  of  Serin- 
gapatam  in  1792. 

BARRAS,  Paxtl  FnAirgoiB  Jbak  Nioolab, 
oomte  de,  a  member  of  the  French  directory, 
bom  Jane  80,  1765,  at  Lohemponx  (Pro- 
vence), died  at  Ghaillot,  near  Paris,  Jan.  29, 
1829.  After  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
East  Indies,  he  returned  to  France  as  a  cap- 
tain. This  brief  military  career  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  after  life.  Being  ex- 
cessively dissolate,  he  quickly  wasted  his  for- 
tune; and.  thoagh  he  had  no  political  opinions, 
he  threw  nimself  at  once  among  the  revolution- 
ists, probably  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  his  af- 
ilurs.  On  July  li,  1789,  he  assisted  in  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Bastile;  and  Aag.  10,  1792,  he  took 
pwt  in  the  attack  against  the  Tuileries.  He  was 
then,  notwithstanding  his  nobility,  reputed  a  fer- 
vent patriot  In  Sept.  1792,  he  was  elected  by  the 
department  of  Var  to  the  national  convention, 
where  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  with 
neither  delay  nor  appeal  to  the  people.  In  Oct 
1798,  being  sent  as  a  commissary  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  the  south  of  France,  in  concert  with  his 
coUeagueL  Fr^ron,  he  saoceeded  in  forcing  the 
anti-revolutionists  to  submission.  He  then 
boldly  went  alone,  during  the  night,  to  arrest 
Gen.  Brunet,  who  was  charged  with  having 
traitorously  delivered  Toulon  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Returning  to  that  city,  he  hurried 
the  siege ;  and  when  Toulon  was  taken,  owing 
espedally  to  the  skill  of  the  young  commandant 
of  artillery,  Bonaparte,  he  visited  the  traitors 
with  the  most  severe  punishment  His  renown 
for  patriotism  was  so  well  established  in  the 
south,  that  the  popular  clubs  which  were  al- 
wa^  ready  to  send  in  denunciations  against  the 
difterent  republicans,  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
him.  Nevertheless,  Robespierre  was  not  deed  v- 
ed  by  his  show  of  devotion  to  the  republic ;  he 
well  knew  his  profound  immorality,  and  more 
than  once  was  on  the  point  of  having  him  ar- 
rested. Barras  was  aware  of  this ;  and  took 
his  measures  accordingly,  siding  with  t^ose  who 
plotted  the  overthrow  of  the  dictator.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  the  revolution  of  the 
9th  Thermidor,  and  headed  the  troops  who  took 
Robespierre  in  the  h6tel-de-ville,  which  great- 
ly increased  his  popularity.  Next  day,  liaving 
i^gned  his  command,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  convention ;  and  in  Nov.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  committee  of  general  safety,"  when 
he  proved  himself  at  once  an  ardent  persecutor 
of  the  Montagnards  and  the  Emigrants.  At 
the  same  time  he  proposed  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  On 
Feb.  4, 1795,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
convention.  On  the  12th  G^erminal,  when  the 
mob  who  wanted  to  save  Bfllaud  Varenne, 
Oollot  d'Herbois,  and  Bardre,  fix)m  condemna- 
tion, presented  themselves  in  arms,  demanding 
**  bread  and  the  constitution  of  *98,"  he  caused 
martial  law  to  be  proclaimed,  and  conducted 
hunself  with  energy.    On  the  Ist  Prairial,  ha 


again  beat  down  the  more  formidabte  ittack  i 
the  suburban  people;  and  i^r  &stni^e,ii 
which,  for  a  few  houra,  victory  was  T^donlit- 
fhl,  he  succeeded  in  reseoing  the  cooTentioi 
from  their  invaders.  On  the  IBth  Yesdeooan, 
he  was  again  intrusted  with  the  oomoiffiditf 
the  troops,  to  protect  the  saaemblj,  and  t^ 
ed  as  his  assistant  Gen.  Bonaparte,  whose  tI^ 
ous  measures  very  promptly  anelled  the  n^ 
ist  insurrection.    As  a  rewara  for  his  smitts, 
he  was  at  once  elected  one  of  the  5  neoiiin 
of  the  new  directorial  government  Tbisofe 
he  used  as  the  means  of  gaining  immense  f  eti 
and  indulging  his  taste  for  dissipatioD  idk 
bauchery.    He  was  at  once  sarroanded  br  \ 
crowd  of  intriguers,  contractors  of  every  M 
stock-jobbers,   gamblers,  beside  a  swans  of 
beautiful  women  of  no  respectalnlitf,  wbo  h 
quented  his  house,  which  was  kept  m  thebi^ 
style.    He  led  the  life  of  a  prince,  and  gratlT 
contributed   to   the   growing  depraytfiai  c< 
the  time.    He   sometimes  even  pUjed  'ii 
tyrant:  thus  having  been bitteriyasadled hi 
journalist,  he  had  him  seized  andwlupped^ 
his  servants.      It  was  not,  however,  wkbeS 
difficulty  that  he  got  rid  of  the  tronbles  cieitei 
by  this  affiUr.    He  contributed  to  the  mmi 
the  18th  Fructidor,  and  became  apparently  is 
head  man  of  the  directory,  while,  in  &ct,ewj 
thing  was  in  the  hands  of  the  shrewdef  d 
more  honest  RewbelL    In  the  internslrenfe' 
tion  which  occurred  in  the  directory  a » 
80th  Phdrial,  he  succeeded  in  maintass^^ 
position,  and  henceforth  reigned  nearirM* 
mount,  until  Sieyds  entered  the  goTenaA 
which  he  was  secretly  resolved  to  overthroT.  J 
series  of  intrigues  and  plots  thenc(Mnn«». 
in  which  Barras,  overcome  by  the  sapews  t& 
ning  of  his  new  colleague  ^^  ^^^ 
prot6g6  Bonaparte,  was  put  aade  ^^^^ 
brumaire.    Being  suspected  of  corre^^ 
with  the  royalists  and  strictly  watched,  s« 
constrained  at  last  to  fly  to  Brussels,  vbgt» 
consoled  himself  by  living  in  great  \mrrj 
1804  he  was  permitted  to  retora  to  ^ise^ 
having  apparently  given  up  all  hope  of  }^ 
any  new  political  part    It  is,  howevff. JJ- 
certain  that  he  was  in  the  secretof  3l»j- 
conspiracy,  and  had  warned  the  patriot*  tsj 
in  r^uliness  in  oaae  of  success.   Conseqa^ 
he  was  exiled  to  Rome,  declined  serving  4^ 
in  1814,  and  started  for  France,  bntwasar^ 
at  Turin,  and  led  to  Montpellier,  ^^^'^ 
newed  his  royalist  intrigues,  and  W^ 
spired  openly  in  the  interest  of  the  BosrS; 
On  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVin^  he  repas^^ 
Paris,  and  being  consnlted  on  the  fast**; 
the  new  ministry,  bluntly  answered:    • 
will  ruin  the  king  and  bring  misforlQCS^ 
Bonaparte  back  upon  ns."    He  ''^^^^ 
vence  and  returned  again  on  the  2d  re^^ 
to  Paris>  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  hveflB* 
almost   princely  style,  holding  po^^^*^ 
middle  course  between  the  monarchy  m^ 
lie.    In  all  his  life  he  was  a  skilful  acts^ 
oesafully  performing  a  brilliant  p«^  ^ 
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than  a  statesman.  Napoleon  had  a  poor  opinion 
of  him. 

BARRATRY  (It  larratma^  fraud),  in  mari- 
time law,  is  fraadolent  conduct  by  the  master 
of  a  vessel,  or  by  the  mariners,  to  the  iignry  of 
the  owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  without  his 
consent.  Gross  negligence,  or  unauthorized 
acts  of  the  master  to  the  iqjury  of  the  owner, 
are  also  held  to  constitute  barratry.  Under  the 
first  are  indnded  wilfol  acts,  sudi  as  destroy- 
ing or  carrying  oflf  ship  or  cargo,  or  embez- 
zling any  part  of  the  cargo ;  under  the  sec- 
ond, deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  the 
voyage  by  the  master  for  his  own  private  pur- 
poses, trading  with  an  enemy,  evading  port 
duties,  disregard  of  a  blockade,  and  other  acts 
exposing  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  seizure  and 
confiscation.  Barratry  is  one  of  the  rbks  com- 
monly insured  against  and  the  underwriter  is 
liable  for  loss  by  any  of  the  acts  above  specified, 
with  the  limitations :  1,  that  the  owner  in  order 
to  recover  must  not  have  consented  to  the  act 
of  the  master  or  crew,  but  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  ship  will  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  owner  of  the  car^o ;  so  also  if  the  vessel  has 
been  chartered,  the  charterer  is  pro  hoe  vice  the 
owner,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  the  conniv- 
ance of  the  real  owner.  2.  The  underwriter  is 
liable  for  the  acts  of  mariners  only  so  Deur  as 
they  could  not  be  prevented  by  ordinary  care 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  Barratry  by  the 
wilful  burning,  casting  awa^,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroying a  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  is  a  highly 
penal  offence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this 
country  if  done  by  a  person  belonging  to  the 
vessel  not  being  an  owner,  as  also  if  done  by  an 
owner  with  intent  to  defraud  an  underwriter, 
shipper,  or  other  part-owner.    See  Babbbtby. 

BARRE,  a  township  of  Worcester  county, 
Mass.,  situated  on  the  Ware  river,  65  miles  west 
of  Boston.  The  river  affords  a  valuable  water 
power.  Barre  contains  1  woollen  factory,  1 
cotton  factory  of  2,500  spindles,  1  powder  mill, 
8  grist  mills,  and  6  saw  mills.  Scythes  and  shoes 
are  hkewise  manufactured.  It  has  an  academy 
and  2  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  2,787. 

BARRE,  Antoinb  lb  F^vbb  db  la,  a  French 
naval  ofiScer,  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  died  May  4,  1688.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Guiana  in  1668,  and  re- 
took Oayenne  from  the  Dutch.  In  1 667  he  was 
created  lieu t -general,  and  defeated  the  English 
in  the  Antilles,  forcing  them  to  raise  the  block- 
ade of  St  Christopher.  In  1682  he  was  ap- 
pomted  to  the  governorship  of  Oanad&  taking 
the  pkce  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac.  He  wasL 
however,  recalled  in  1684^  for  having  caused 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  treat  with 
the  savages  by  his  irresolution. 

BARRE,  JBANFBANcoisLsFlbvBB,  chevalier 
de  la,  burnt  at  thestake  at  the  ageof  18,  at  Abbe- 
ville, France,  July  1, 1766.  He  was  denounced 
hy  a  personal  enemy  for  purposes  of  revenge, 
as  having  insulted  the  chnrdi  by  mutilating  a 
wooden  cross  which  was  erected  on  a  bridge  in 
the  town ;  he  was  also  accused  of  having  neg- 


lected to  remove  his  hat  during  the  passing  of 
a  religions  procession,  and  of  having  sung 
impious  and  licentious  songs  at  a  supper  party; 
for  these  acts  Barre  was  condemned  and  sen- 
tenced to  lose  his  tongue  and  right  hand,  and  be 
burnt  alive ;  he  was  put  to  the  torture  to  force 
him  to  confess  the  names  of  his  accomplices, 
but  though  suffering  the  most  horrible  pains  he 
retained  his  finnness  and  refused  to  the  last  to 
implicate  any  one.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
mitigated  his  punishment,  by  permitting  him  to 
be  decapitated  before  bein^  burnt 

BARR£,  Isaao,  colonel  in  the  British  army, 
bom  at  Dublin,  in  1726,  died  July  1, 1802.  His 
father  was  a  French  refugee  who  was  probably 
driven  fh)m  his  native  land  by  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  settling  in  Dublin 
opened  a  small  shop;  he  afterward  became 
a  prominent  man,  served  as  alderman,  and 
held  other  offices  in  Dublin.  Isaac  Barr6  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Dublin  university  and 
afterward  studied  law  in  London,  but  feehng  a 
distaste  for  this  profession,  he  obtained  an  en« 
rigncy  in  the  army,  and  was  finiJly  ordered  to 
Canada,  where  he  remained  until  the  surrender 
of  Montreal.  He  then  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  who  obtained  his  promo- 
tion at  various  times,  until  he  reached  the  rank 
of  liout-colonel.  He  was  with  Wolfe  at  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  and  witnessed  the  death  of 
that  celebrated  general,  he  being  himself  severe- 
ly wounded.  After  the  surrender  of  MontreaJ, 
Sept.  8, 1760,  Col.  Barr6  was  appointed  bearer 
of  despatches  from  Gen.  Amherst  announcing 
the  event  to  Lord  Chatham.  He  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  *'  Benjamin  West's  great 
painting  of  the  death  of  Wolfe."  On  Oct  28, 
1761,  by  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Sherburne, 
Col.  Barr6  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Chipping  Wycombe.  Al- 
most his  first  political  act  was  to  make  a  per- 
sonal attack  upon  the  earl  of  Chatham.  He 
has  been  accused  of  personal  motives  in  this 
action,  as  he  had  considered  Chatham  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  promotion  while  in 
the  army.  This  attack  was  as  bold  as  it  was 
unexpected,  and  at  once  raised  Barr6  to  a  prom- 
inent position  among  the  supporters  of  the  min- 
istry, Chatham  leading  the  opposition.  March 
18,  1768,  after  the  disbanding  of  Barry's  regi- 
ment, he  received  the  appointment  of  adjutant- 
general  to  the  British  forces,  and  the  following 
May,  that  of  governor  of  Stirling  castie,  his 
patron.  Lord  Bhelbume,  becoming  first  lord  of 
the  board  of  trade.  By  this  sudden  elevation 
to  office,  Barr6  found  himself  in  receipt  of  an 
income  of  about  jB4,000  per  annum,  the  reward 
of  his  political  services.  But  this  good  fortune 
was  destined  to  be  short-lived,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  he  was  removed  from  his 
appointments,  having  joined  the  opposition  and 
voted  against  the  government  on  several  occa- 
sions. In  1766,  Mr.  Grenville  introduced  the 
stamp  act,  which  was  immediately  opposed  by 
Barr6,  who  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  house 
in  &vor  of  the  colonies.    His  speech  upon  this 
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oooasion  deserves  a  |»laice  in  the  memory  of 
every  American ;  the  jastice  of  the  cause  he  ad- 
vocated roused  him  to  a  displav  of  eloquence 
which  astonished  all  who  heard  him.  In  1766, 
under  the  second  administration  of  Lord  Chat« 
ham.  Col.  Barr6  was  appointed  one  of  the  vioe- 
treasnrers  to  Ireland  and  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council.  On  his  retirement  in  1768.  he  re- 
ceived from  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  silver  oox.  On 
Jan.  21,  1769,  appeared  the  first  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Letters  of  Junius;"  they  continued  to 
be  published  until  1772,  and  have  been  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  been  written  by  CoL 
Barr^.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  these  wonder- 
ful letters  should  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  as 
there  were  many  singular  coincidences  between 
him  and  tbeir  writer,  and  the  political  opinions 
of  CoL  Barr6  seldom  disagreed  with  those  ad- 
vanced in  Junius^s  letters.  In  1771  the  min- 
istry endeavored  to  suppress  the  practice  of 
reporting  the  parliamentary  debates.  Warrants 
were  issued,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  chief  mag* 
latrates  arrested.  In  the  debates  upon  this  occa- 
aion  CoL  Barr6  opposed  the  mimstry,  and 
after  a  fdl  exposure  of  tbe  corruption  then  ex- 
isting in  the  house,  and  the  stronffestdenuncia* 
tion  of  their  course,  he  left  the  nouse,  calling 
upon  every  honest  man  to  follow  him.  Through- 
out the  administration  of  Lord  North,  CoL 
Barr6  continued  the  warm  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  the  boldness  with  which  he  advan^  his 
sentiments.  Having  been  deprived  of  his  half- 
pay  with  his  military  rank,  ne  lived  upon  the 
mcome  of  a  small  property  which  he  owned  in 
Irehmd.  On  the  dissdntion  of  the  North  min- 
istry, Lord  6helbume  became  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  CoL  Barr6  Meas- 
urer of  the  navy.  Afterward,  upon  Shelburne 
becoming  premier,  Barr6  received  the  post  of 
pavmaster  of  the  forces,  which  he  however 
neld  but  a  short  time,  as  he  retired  into  private 
life  with  his  patron,  in  1788.  On  his  retirement 
Barr6  received  for  his  many  services  a  pension 
of  £8,200  per  annum,  which  was  afterwiurd  ex- 
changed for  the  sinecure  of  derk  of  the  pells, 
with  £8,000  per  annum.  CoL  Barr6  continued 
in  parliament  until  1790,  when  he  retired,  the 
loss  of  sight  consequent  on  a  wound  received  at 
Quebec,  precluding  all  farther  attention  to  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  remained  totally  blind  until  his 
death,  nearly  12  years,  but  retained  his  cheer- 
ful disposition  until  the  last.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  moral  and  physical  courage,  a  profound  and 
acute  politician,  and  thorough  soldier,  pis 
name  will  always  be  connected  with  the  history 
of  America. 

BARRAGES,  a  watering  place  in  France, 
department  of  Hautes  Pyr^n^es,  situated  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Bastan,  about  8,240 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  consists  of 
a  single  narrow  street  of  about  80  wooden 
houses.  The  hot  baths  are  the  most  celebrated 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  gout,  and 
rheumatism.    Barrdges  is  much  resorted  to  by 


military  men,  and  a  hospital,  fonnded  by  Loiai 
XV.,  is  provided  for  their  use,  capable  of  tt- 
commodating  500  o£Scers  and  men. 

BARREL,  a  hollow  vessel  made  of  staTea, 
set  on  end,  arranged  around  a  cirde,  and  bonad 
together  with  hoops.     By  each  stave  beicg 
made  wider  in  the  middle  and  tapering  &Bnk 
toward  the  ends,  the  barrel  is  of  larger  dlioe- 
ter,  or  bulges,  in  the  middle.     The  htxiA 
edges  of  the  staves  cause  them  to  fit  elust^jto- 
gether,  making  a  tight  joint  along  their  WsgLh. 
The  ends  are  closed  by  circuit  heads,  ^ 
edges  made  thin  to  fit  into  a  groove  cct  ta 
receive  them  near  the  ends  of  the  stava,  ia 
which  they  are  held  fast  by  driving  the  hoops 
upon  the  swell  of  the  barreL     The  constre^ia 
of  the  barrel  is  most  ingenioudy  adapted  k 
combining  great  strength  with  llghtn^s.  It 
resists  pressure  from  withont  by  the  si^ 
arrangement  of  the  staves;  and  the  hoops  se- 
cure it  from  the  expansive  f oroe  of  gases  dtcL 
generated  in  its  contents.     Its  form  is  the  iik^ 
convenient  for  transportation,  admitHDg  d  ik 
vessel  being  rolled  or  rapidly  swung  by  boc^ 
placed  under  the  chine  or  ends  of  the  siars, 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  many  mllB^ 
of  them  should  be  annually  made  for  the  ^- 
merous  uses  they  serve.    In  ^e  form  d  It^ 
firkins,  liquor  casks,  butts,  hogsheads,  ^^  ;^r 
are  met  with  everywhere.     Yet  the  GhiEst 
with  all  their  ingenuity,  it  is  said,  ha^e  ^^ 
made  a  barreL    Until  reoentlj  barrds  Is^. 
been  constructed  entirely  by  hand,  the  co^ 
shaving  the  staves  with  the  draw  kolie,  ^ 
shaping,  them  by  clamps..    Bat  machines  & 
now  applied  to  this  puipose,  *  by  vhkh  *^ 
work  is  done  much  more  expeditiondy.  Tik 
staves,  famished  from  the   saw  in  stiip<  i 
proper  size,  are  first  planed,  then  steam^d^iLic 
passed  between  a  series  of  rollers,  which  ex- 
press and  bend  them  into  proper  shape,  Kt. 
endwise  and  edgewise.    A  stave  is  next  se:  s 
on  end  in  a  frame,  which  holds  it  e&suteI;  ci 
forces  it  to  its  right  bend,  and  swinging  skd. 
to  a  plane  workuig  vertically  on  one  sids,  s:a 
edge  IS  jointed  to  its  right  bevel,  and  s^iid:* 
to  the  other  side,  the  opposite  edge  is  serrccii 
the  same  way,  the  grooving   at  each  e&d  c 
crozing,  the  chamfering  of  the  ends,  and  3»^ 
ing  o^  all  being  done  by  different  ciitte:^  i 
the  same  time.    Barrels  of  the  ordinary  s:^ 
are  made  of  16  staves.    Twenty  are  '•shipe:' 
in  a  minute.    The  jointing  is  efieeted  &:  *>:: 
rate  of  4  staves  in  a  minute  to  each  juir^~ 
machine.    With  4  of  these  to  keep  np  witL  ^ 
shaper,  8  men  and  4  boys  can  produce  su^; 
perfectly  formed  for  about  400  barrels  &  c*. 
The  heads  are  made  meanwhile  in  a  '.^^ 
called  the  head-cutter.    This  machine,  wUtl » 
in  very  successful  operation,  is  the  invenr-x^- 
Mr.  Geo.  "W.  Livermore,   of  Cambridgt?^^- 
Mass. — As  a  measure  of  capacity,  the  bfirrtl  i 
of  very  variable  dimensions,  difiering  in  s^  -^ 
different  states,  and  with  the\naterials  it  ^^ 
signed  to  hold.    In  Ck>nnect3ciit  the  baire.  i- 
liquors  must  contain  81^  ^pallons  of  2S1  cnii 
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inches  each.  In  New  York  a  barrel  of  flour 
must  ooDtain  either  196  lbs.,  or  228  lbs.  net 
weight ;  a  barrel  of  beef  or  pork,  200  lbs.  An 
English  barrel  of  beer,  hj  statute,  most  contain 
86  imperial  ffaUons.  The  measore  of  capacity 
called  barrel  balk  is  5  cubic  feet. — Barrel  is 
also  used  to  express  any  thing  long  and  hollow, 
as  a  gun  barrel.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  cylin- 
der in  a  watch,  about  which  the  spring  is  coil- 
ed ;  and  in  anatomy,  to  the  ^^  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum" of  the  ear. 

BARREL-OF-BUTTER  ISLAND,  a  small 
islet  of  SootUnd,  Orkney.  It  produces  nothing 
of  value  except  seals,  for  the  privilege  of  killinff 
which  the  tenant  pays  the  proprietor  a  barrel 
of  butter.  This  circumstance  is  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  the  island. 

BARRELIER.  Jacques,  a  French  botanist, 
bom  at  Paris  m  1606,  died  Sept.  17,  1678. 
Having  first  studied  medicine,  and  tcJcen  the 
degree  of  licentiate  in  1634,  he  then  renounced 
the  medical  profession,  to  enter  the  order  of 
Saint  Dominic.  From  that  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  theology,  allowing  only  his  moments 
of  leisure  for  his  favorite  science  of  botany. 
He  was  selected  for  his  talents  and  prudence,  in 
1646,  as  asoBtant  of  the  general  of  the  order  on 
one  of  his  tours  of  inspection,  and  in  this  oa« 
pacity  he  travelled  through  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  found  time,  without  neglecting  other 
interests,  to  pursue  his  botanical  studies.  He 
collected  numerous  specimens  of  plants,  and 
also  founded  and  superiutended  a  splendid  gaiv 
den  in  the  convent  of  St.  Xyost,  at  Rome, 
where  he  remained  during  many  years.  He 
had  undertaken  a  general  history  of  plants^  to 
be  entitled  Ebrtw  mundi^  with  reference  to 
which  he  had  a  regular  correspondence  with 
the  principal  botanists  of  Europe.  A  part  of 
the  plants  which  he  was  to  describe  had.  al- 
ready been  engraved  at  Rome,  when  an  attack 
of  the  asthma  terminated  his  life.  Many  of  hia 
manoscripts  were  scattered  and  lost,  but  the 
copperplates  of  his  intended  work,  and  such  of 
his  papers  as  could  be  found,  have  been  col- 
lected and  made  the  basis  of  a  valoable  book  by 
Antoine  de  Jussieu. 

BARREN,  a  county  in  the  southern  part 
of  Kentucky.  Its  name  oomes  from  the  im* 
mense  thinly-timbered  tracts  it  contains,  which 
are  technically  termed  ^^  Barrens."  It  is  a 
moderately  fertile  re^on,  watered  by  Barren 
river  and  2  creeks.  The  sunerficial  soil  rests 
upon  cavernous  limestone,  and  sulphurous  and 
saline  springs  are  abundant,  firom  whidi  latter 
salt  is  made  to  some  extent  in  the  county. 
The  chief  staples  are  tobacco^  grain,  and  live 
stock.  In  1860  the  productions  amounted  to 
2,155,551  pounds  of  tobacco,  40,626  of  wool, 
1,007,560  bushels  of  Indian  CQrn,  and  208,898 
of  oats.  There  were  49  churches,  1  newspi4>er 
office,  and  1,067  pupils  attending  public  schools^ 
Pop.  about  20,000,.  including  4,584  slaves. 

BARREN  ISLAND.  L  An  island  lying  K 
of  Singapore,  in  the  Chinese  sea.  IL  A  vol- 
oonic  island  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  £.  of  Great 


Andaman  island  about  60  miles.  It  is  18 
mUes  in  circumference,  and  its  cone  rises  to 
the  height  of  1,800  feet.  It  is  constantly  act- 
ive, and  sometimes  discharges  stones  and  lava 
masses  of  4  tons  weight.  There  is  very  little 
vegetation  on  the  island. 

BARRETO,  Fbanoisoo  db,  a  Portuguese 
governor  of  the  Indies,  bom  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  16th  century,  and  died  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zambeze  river,  in  1574.  He  sent  the 
poet  OamoSns  into  exile  at  Macao.  By  order  of 
the  Portuguese  government  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  that  vague  portion  of  AfHca  called 
Honomotapa.  He  set  out  on  this  expedition  in 
April,  1569,  and  struck  the  continent  where  the 
Quilimane  river  runs  into  the  Mozambique 
dbannel.  His  ambition  was  to  penetrate  to  the 
mines  of  Massapa.  whence  the  queen  of  Sheba 
was  said  to  have  drawn  her  treasures,  and  from 
which  a  nugget  valued  at  12,000  cruzadoes  had 
lately  excited  cupidily  in  Portugal  In  his  ex« 
plorations  into  the  interior,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  climatic  influences,  and  died  in  the  arms  of 
the  missionaries  who  accompanied  him. 

BARRETRY  (sometimes,  but  incorrectly^ 
called  barratry),  m  criminal  law,  the  offence 
of  stirring  up  suits  and  quarrels,  and  the  party 
guilty  of  the  offence  may  be  indicted  as  a  com- 
mon barretor.  It  seems  essential  to  tlie  validity 
of  the  indictment  that  there  must  be  more  than 
one  act,  and  that  the  aUeged  suits  or  quarrela 
must  be  between  other  persons.  A  man  may 
bring  any  number  of  suits  in  his  own  name 
without  beinff  chargeable  with  this  offence,  but 
would  be  liable  for  bringing  suits  in  the  name 
of  a  fictitious  plaintiff. 

BARRETT,  Gbobob  IIobton,  an  American 
actor,  born  at  Exeter,  England,  June  9,  1794. 
He  left  England  with  his  mother,  an  actress  of 
some  celebrity,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  Oct. 
1796;  he  made  his  first  appearance  the  same 
year  in  the  part  of  Oora^s  child,  in  Pizarro,  at 
the  age  of  2  years.  He  commenced  playing  in 
New  York  in  1806,  at  the  Park  theatre,  in  the 
part  of  Young  Nerval.  He  became  manager 
of  the  Bowery  theatre.  New  York,  in  1826,  in 
company  with  E.  GUfert.  He  afterward  visit- 
ed England,  and  in  1887  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  tneatre,  London,  under  the  management 
of  Alfred  Bunn.  He  was  also  manager  of  the 
Tremont  theatre,  Boston,  and  in  1847  opened 
the  Broadway  theatre,  then  newly  erected,  but 
is  now  retired  from  the  stage.  His  favorite 
characters  were  in  genteel  comedy,  but  he  has 
also  acted  in  farce  and  low  comedy  with  great 
success.  From  his  elegance  and  stateliness,  he 
was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Gentleman 
George." 

.  BARRETT,  John,  an  eccentric  classical  schol- 
ar, born  in  Ireland,  about  1746,  died  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  Nov.  15, 1821.  Little  is  known 
of  his  early  life,  except  that,  when  6  years  old, 
he  lost  hL9  father,  a  clergyman  at  Ballyroan. 
He  obtained  his  education  with  difficulty,  hia 
mother  having  been  left  with  very  narrow 
means.    Entering  Trinity  college  as  a  uzar,  hia 
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diligence  and  talent  obtained  him  a  scholarship 
in  1773,  and  a  fellowship  in  1778.  He  was 
made  vice-provost  in  1806,  and  as  his  income 
was  lan^  and  his  economy  very  great,  he  left 
the  greater  part  of  a  vast  fortone  in  tmst  to  the 
provost  and  fellows,  to  be  distributed  for  chari- 
table purposes.  His  brother^s  children  dbpnt- 
Ing  the  will,  threw  it  into  litigation,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  it  down.  Dr.  Barrett  was 
in  holy  orders,  bat  seldom  officiated.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  general 
scholars  in  Ireland.  His  knowledge  was  so 
wholly  derived  from  books,  that  he  is  said  not 
to  have  been  able  to  distiiu^ish  a  turkey  from 
a  goose,  to  have  ascertained,  by  elaborate  orni- 
thological research  in  the  college  library,  that  a 
swallow  which  had  ventured  in  must  be  a  stork, 
and  secretly  to  have  beUeved,'  when  he  saw  a 
flock  of  sheep,  that  mutton  was  supplied  by 
these  animals.  He  very  rarely  quitted  the  pre* 
cincts  of  the  college,  and  many  amusing  in- 
stances of  his  simplicity  and  utter  ignorance  of 
the  world  are  traditionary.  He  was  dwarfieli 
in  stature,  and  singularly  careless  in  attire.  In 
1801  he  published  an  ^^  Inquiry  into  the  Ori^ 
of  the  Oonstellations  that  compose  the  Zodiac ; 
and  the  uses  they  were  intended  to  promote.^* 
In  1808  appeared  his  "^  Essay  on  the  Lifeof  Dean 
Swift,*^  including  several  original  pieces  ascribed 
to  him.  But  lus  literary  fome  must  rest  upon 
the  recovery  of  copious  fragments  of  the  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  from  a  palimpsest  in  the  college 
library.  He  found  among  the  old  manuscripts 
there,  what  i^peared  to  be  a  monkish  legend 
of  the  18th  century,  written  on  vellum,  in  the 
common  Greek  letter  of  that  era.  On  exanu* 
nation,  Dr.  Barrett  saw  nearly  effaced  letters 
nnder  the  modem  writing,  and  the  result  of 
several  years  of  persevering  assiduity,  was  his 
clearly  discovering  a  large  portion  of  St  Mat- 
thew's gospel,  part  of  Isaiah,  and  some  orations 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  all  written  in  the  un- 
cial Greek  letter,  probably  as  early  as  tihe  middle 
of  the  2d  century.  This  was  transcribed  by 
Dr.  Barrett,  and  was  published  in  4to,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  by  the  university,  in  1801. 
A  copperplate  of  each  page  was  engraved,  by 
which  was  secured  a  critical  /ao^miU  of  the 
original  Greek.  On  one  page  is  the  ancient 
fre-discovered)  text,  opposite  it  the  ordinary 
Greek  version,  and  at  foot  copious  notes  in  Latin, 
with  numerous  references. 

BARRHEAD,  a  prosperous  village  of  Soot- 
land,  on  the  Levem.  It  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  factories,  mills,  founderies,  &c.,  employ- 
ing in  all  about  6,000  hands.  A  railway  was 
opened  to  Barrhead  in  1849.  Pop.  in  1851, 
6,069.  ' 

BARRICADE,  a  barrier  formed  in  haste  with 
trees,  baskets  of  earth,  palisades,  wagons,  or 
any  thing  that  will  obstruct  the  progress  of  an 
enemy,  or  serve  for  defence  or  security  against 
hifl  fire.  Barricades  have  been  resorted  to  in 
S^^^y,  «>antry  and  in  all  kinds  of  warfare ;  but 
tney  have  been  used  with  especial  success  dur- 
ing civil  struggles^  and  by  the  French  more 


than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  Dariag 
the  troubles  which  foUowed  the  dlsastroos 
rout  of  Poitiers,  Sept  9,  1356,  £tienne  Manel 
mayor  of  Paris,  orderea  chains  to  be  fastoied 
at  each  end  of  eveiy  street,  so  that  they  cmi. 
be  closed  on  the  first  alarm,  thus  protecting  Uie 
dwellings  of  the  private  citizens  againsl  ti» 
depredations  of  bands  of  ruffians,  and  affordifi^ 
at  the  same  time  means  of  resLstanoe  agaias 
tyrannical  princes.  These  chains  were  xsai 
against  the  Engli^  in  1486,  when  thejwae 
expelled  from  the  capital  by  the  national  pstr. 
But  the  real  barricades,  of  which  these  werekt 
mere  rudiments,  were  first  erected  by  the  Psb- 
ians  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Tbe 
good  Catholic  people,  indignant  at  the  ooDdnet 
of  Henry  III.,  whom  they  called  Ugly  Herodes, 
rose  in  arms  agunst  him,  May  12, 15^,  ad 
pushed  their  barricades  to  the  very  doors  of  tk 
Louvre;  the  king  had  no  other  resource  te 
flight.  Sixty  years  later,  at  the  outbreak  of  tbe 
ci^  war  known  as  La  IVtmdSy  another  j^stmt 
de$  barricades  took  pUice  Ang.  27,  1648;  ga£ 
the  young  king,  his  mother,  Anne  of  Aosca. 
and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  were  obliged  to  fiee  &cc 
the  capital.  The  royal  XK>wer  again  beeoDii» 
paramount,  barricades  were  oat  of  use  fori^ij 
2  centuries.  They  were  not  resorted  to  dsrs 
the  great  French  revolution,  hecause  the  ys/^ 
lac  strength  was  so  overwhelming.  Duriog  tk 
rest(»ration,  however,  barricadea  were  aee 
again ;  they  were  usele^y  tried  in  18S7,  te 
they  succeeded  beyond  anticipation  when  » 
people  rose  against  Charies  X.  Tbea  tli^ 
proved  a  formidable  means  of  resistane&ei 
even  of  attack,  against  the  royal  troofss.  ?k< 
were  unable  to  di^odge  the  insurgenta,  asd  :^ 
revolution  was  triumphant.  Daring  tiie  i^ 
of  Louis  Philippe,  several  attempts  at  rebeus 
took  place,  and  barricades  were  resort^  t^: 
those  of  the  Rue  Transnonaln  have  preseiredi 
bloody  celebrity,  but  in  every  case  the  R^ 
were  overpowered  by  the  troops  and  naikci 
guards.  The  barricades,  however,  had  tl^  !^ 
venge  in  1848;  many  were  ooDstrocted  dsx. 
the  days  of  February,  and  their  very  sgh:  ^ 
the  omen  of  Louis  PhiUppe's  fiall.  Onoe  mt^^ 
ricades  were  constructed  in  Paris  durijist? 
frightful  battles  of  June;  never  were  lamp^ 
overflowed  by  such  rivers  of  blood ;  def«ji- 
and  attacked  on  both  mdes  by  citizens  eop^ 
in  a  deadly  conflict,  they  were  at  onoe  the  §«& 
of  deeds  of  heroic  courage  and  merdless  h^x- 
ity.  Since  then,  macadamized  streets  h^rx 
been  substituted  for  stone  pavement,  the  ^^ 
pal  material  for  barricades  is  €tms  removed,  si 
their  use  seems  to  be  over. 

BAKRIER  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Newlir 
land  group.  It  is  situated  off  the  golf  of  Hoc^ 
on  the  liorth.  island,  is  80  miles  in  circssk^ 
ence,  and  has  one  good  harbor  at  its  5.  ^ 
extremity. 

BARRIER  REEFS.  These  are  ree&  c^a^ 
which  rise  up  firom  great  depHia  smosf  ^' 
South  sea  islands,  at  a  distance  of  seveni  szx- 
from  the  ooast^  and  extend  along  in  frasfi  of  i. 
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as  a  barrier  agaiosfc  the  heavy  roll  of  the  sea, — 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  great  reef 
off  the  N.  £.  coast  of  Australia.  Its  distance 
from  the  shore  varies  from  20  to  70  miles,  aver- 
aging from  20  to  80.  It  is  from  )  of  a  mile  to 
1  mUe  wide,  and  continues  for  about  1,200 
miles  in  length,  with  only  1  interruption  of 
much  extent)  wnioh  is  off.  the  southern  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  There  are  several  small  openings 
through  it,  by  which  vessels  may  enter  into  the 
great  sea  between  the  reef  and  the  land,  where 
smoother  water  is  found,  of  good  navigable 
depth  throughout  its  extent  Other  reefs  of 
this  nature  are  met  with  along  the  opposite 
coasts  of  the  islands  of  Louisiade  and  New  Cal- 
edonia, and  between  are  numerous  coral  islands, 
called  atolls.  These  reefs  and  islands  have 
caused  this  portion  of  the  south  Pacific  to  be 
called  the  Coralline  sea.  The  rolling  of  the 
Ions  line  of  sea,  as  it  breaks  upon  the  straight 
reera,  is  described  as  a  display  of  simple  gran- 
deur, beauty,  an^  power,  unique  in  kind,  but 
often  sublime  in  its  effect,  and  terrible  in  its 
force  and  deafening  roar.  The  subject  is  fur- 
ther noticed  under  the  article  Atoll. 

BABRI£B  TBEATY,  a  treaty  signed  Nov. 
15,  1715,  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
define  the  northern  frontier  of  France.  It  was 
the  legitimate  result  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  and  was  dictated  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  contracting  parties,  and  particularly  of  Hol- 
land, at  the  efforts  of  Louis  XIV.  to  destroy  die 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  elevatuu^  his 
grandson  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  to  which  the 
provinces  adjoining  the  new  boundary  belonged. 

BARBIGA  NEGBA,  a  town  or  village  of 
Uruguay,  South  America.  Each  of  the  large 
breeding  estates  in  its  vicinity  is  stocked  with 
from  60, 000  to  200,000  head  of  catUe. 

BABRINGEB,  Daniel  Mobbau,  an  Ameri- 
can statesman,  bom  in  the  county  of  Oabarms, 
N.  0.,  about  1807.  He  graduated  at  the  univer- 
nty  of  North  Oarolina  in  1826,  established  him- 
8e£f  in  the  practice  of  law  in  1829,  and,  after 
gaining  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  was,  in  1848, 
elected  a  representative  to  the  national  congress. 
He  was  twice  reelected,  and,  upon  the  accession 
of  President  Taylor,  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  an  office 
which  he  retained  until  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce. 

BABRINGTON,  Gbobqb,  British  governor 
of  North  Oarolina  in  1724,  Even  in  that  early 
day,  he  describes  the  people  he  was  sent  to  gov- 
ern as  sabtie,  crafty,  insurrectionary;  driving 
out  their  rulers,  and  defending  their  insolence 
by  arms.  He  anticipated  his  own  fate — ^was 
himself  compelled  to  fly  the  colony,  making  his 
way  to  Charleston,  whence  he  escaped  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  rioter,  a  debauchee^  a  *^  peep 
^0^  day  boy,"  and  very  soon  after  his  return  to 
England,  engaging  in  one  of  his  usual  night  ex- 
cesses, he  was  found  murdered  in  St^  James's 
park. 


BABBINGTON,  John  Shuts  (the  first  vie- 
count  Barrington),  born  1678,  died  1734.  To 
his  family  name  of  Shnte  the  surname  of  Bar- 
rington was  added  on  his  accession  to  the 
Barrington  estates,  in  Essex.  In  1720  he  was 
placed  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  as  Viscount 
barrington.  He  had  previously  sat  in  the  Brit- 
ish house  of  commons,  whence  he  was  expelled 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Har burgh 
lottery.  He  was  author  of  Miscellanea  Sacra, 
an  essay  on  the  several  dispensations  of  God  to 
mankind,  and  ^^  The  Rights  of  Protestant  Dis^ 
senters." — His  eldest  son,  William  Wildman, 
was  successively  secretary  of  war,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy.  He 
retired  from  public  life  in  1778,  after  84  years* 
official  service,  and  died  in  1798.— John  Bab- 
BiNQTON,  his  2d  son,  a  mi^or-general,  command- 
ed the  British  troops  at  the  taking  of  Guade- 
loupe, in  1768,  and  died  in  1764. — ^Dainbs  Bab- 
BiNGTON,  his  8d  son  (bom  1727,  died  1800), 
antiquary,  lawyer,  and  naturalist,  was  made  2a 
justice  of  Chester,  in  1757,  which  office  he  h^d 
for  26  years,  when  he  resigned  it  and  passed 
his  remaining  years  m  the  chambers  in  the  tem* 
pie,  to  which  he  was  entitied  as  a  bencher.  He 
was  a  voluminous  author,  his  chief  work  beiiur 
<<  Observations  on  the  StatutcA^''  which  passed 
through  4  editions  in  his  lifetime.  He  wrote 
several  papers  on  antiquities  and  natural  philos- 
ophy, and  strongly  advocated  the  propriety  of 
an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  polar  regions. 
— Samubl  Babbimgton,  the  4th  son,  died  March 
14,  1800,  became  rear-admiral.  He  took  St 
Lucia  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  and  was 
conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  courage  at  the  cel- 
ebrated relief  of  Gibraltar  by  Lord  Howe.— 
Shute  Babbington,  the  youngest  sod,  bom 
1784,  died  March  27,  1826.  Having  entered 
the  church,  he  was  successively  chaplain  to 
George  UL,  canon  of  Christ  church,  canon  of 
St.  Paulas  and  Windsor,  and  bishop  of  Llandaf^ 
Salisbury,  and  Durham.  He  was  translated  to 
his  last  see  in  1791,  and  held  it  for  86  years. 
He  was  high-church  and  anti-papal,  a  tory,  a 
scrupulous  and  vigilant  official.  His  income 
was  large,  and  his  charities  commensurate  with 
it.  The  sum  of  £60,000  having  come  into  his 
possesion,  by  a  suit  respecting  some  coal-mines 
m  his  diocese,  he  devoted  the  whole  of  it  to  the 
foundation  of  charity  schools  and  the  relief  of 
poor  clergymen  and  their  families. 

BABBINGTON,  Sib  Jokah,  lawyer  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  Queen's  county,  Ireland,  in  1767, 
died  at  Versailles,  near  Paris,  April  8, 1834. 
He  graduated  at  Trmity  college,  Dublin,  was 
called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1788,  and  entered  the 
Irish  parliament  in  1790,  as  member  for  the 
borough  of  Tuam.  His  father  being  a  ffentle- 
man  of  large  landed  property,  who  had  thriven 
under  governmental  patronage,  Mr.  Barring- 
ton's  maiden  speech  as  a  legislator  was  directed 
against  Grattan  and  Curran,  two  eloquent  lead- 
ers on  the  popular  side.  To  rewara  and  en- 
courage him,  a  sinecure  in  the  Dublin  custom 
house,  worth  £1,000  a  year,  was  given  to  him 
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in  1798,  and  be  was  made  khig^s  oonnael,  an 
honor  oonferriog  station  and  orecedence  rarelT 
bestowed  on  a  barrister  of  omy  5  years'  stand- 
ing. He  said,  in  hu  ''  Personal  Sketches,''  that 
he  might  have  been  solicitor-general  in  1799, 
if  he  had  consented  to  vote  for  the  nnion. 
Whatever  the  cause,  he  changed  sides  on  that 
occasion,  votlnff  against  the  onion,  and  display- 
ing such  zeal  K>r  his  new  fHends,  the  liberals, 
and  snch  hostility  to  Lord  Ohancellor  Glare, 
whom  they  hated,  that  in  1808  he  was  yery 
nearly  retnmed  to  parliament  for  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  in  the  popular  intarest-^the  fint  4 
votes  in  his  fiivor  being  those  of  Grattan,  Onr- 
ran,  Ponaonby,  and  Plunket.  The  Irish  govern- 
ment thought  it  worth  while  to  silence  this 
patriot  Accordingly  he  was  made  Judge  of 
the  Irish  admiralty  court,  and  also  kn^ted. 
Between  1809  and  1815,  being  dissatasned  at 
not  having  obtained  higher  preferment,  he  pub- 
lished 6  Iwrai9(m8  in  4to  (constitutinff  the  Ist 
volume)  of  the  ^*  Historic  Memoirs  of  Ireland," 
comprising  secret  records  of  the  national  con- 
vention, the  rebellion,  and  the  union ;  with  de- 
lineations of  the  principal  characters  engaged 
in  these  transactions.  This  volume  brought  the 
narrative  down  only  to  the  assertion  oi  inde- 
pendence by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  con- 
clusion, referring  to  the  rebellion  of  1798  and 
the  nnion  in  180O,  was  as  eagerly  expected  by 
the  public  as  it  was  dI^9aded  by  the  govern- 
ment which  included  Lord  Oastlereagh  and 
othera,  who  had  taken  part  in  these  transact 
ti(His.  Sir  Jonah,  in  1815,  was  compelled  by 
the  pressure  of  debts,  improvidently  incurred, 
to  seek  safety  from  personal  arrest  in  Fk^ance, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  consented  to  abandon 
his  Irish  revelations  on  condition  of  reoeiving 
the  full  salary  of  his  office,  while  residing  in 
France,  its  duties  being  performed  by  a  deputy, 
chosen  and  pud  by  the  government.  In  1827 
he  published  2  volumes  of  ^^  Personal  Sketdies 
of  his  own  Times,"  and  a  8d  volume  (much  in- 
flsrior)  appeared  in  1839.  It  is  lively,  exagger- 
ated, amusing,  and  eccentric,  and  has  Men 
twice  republished  in  the  United  States  with 

rat  success.  In  1880,  Sir  Jonah  was  charged 
parliament  with  appropriating  to  his  own 
Qse  funds  belonging,  under  the  admiralty  lawsy 
to  suitors  in  his  court.  He  went  to  London  to 
plead  his  own  cause,  bat  the  charges  were  de« 
dared  to  be  proven,  and  he  was  removed  from 
office.  He  lost  no  time  in  preparing  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  delayed  worl^  ^^Historlo 
Memoirs,"  which  was  well  received,  as  an  ao- 
count  (by  an  actor  in  the  events)  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  nationality  of  Ireland  was  surren- 
dered by  the  Irish  parliament  This  work, 
very  expensive  as  a  quarto,  liberally  illustrated 
with  portraits,  was  subsequently  reproduced,  in 
a  cheap  form,  as  the  "  Bise  and  FiOf  of  the  Irish 
Nation,"  and  has  had  a  hirge  sale  in  the  United 
btates.  Bir  Jonah  Harrington's  free-and-easy 
gossiping  style,  in  his  *»  Personal  Sketches,"  is 
more  agreeable  than  the  kbored  manner  of  his 
histoncalwork.  His  fiind  of  anecdote  was  rather 
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large  than  anthsntlo—iiideed,  he  started  fitb 
the  avowal  that  ^^the  writing  of  mere  coia. 
monplaoe  truths  requires  no  talent  whatever." 
Hovrever,  a  good  idea  may  be  obtused  frooi 
him  of  politioaL  legal,  literaiy,  and  sodil  Iri^ 
life,  during  the  last  40  yean  of  thelastceDtarr. 

BABBISTER,  in  Eogland,  a  ooaoseUor  k 
law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar  and  toumkr- 
taketheprotectionofclientB.  BarrifltenTere 
anciently  styled  apprentioeg  at  h%  sod  im 
admitted  to  the  grade  of  sergeant  only  ifteria 
j^prentioeship  of  Id  years.  A  penon  iDtend- 
ing  to*  be  called  to  the  bar  mnat  be  admits  to 
one  of  l^e  4  inns  of  court,  inner  or  middle  te> 
pie,  lincoln^s  inn,  or  Gray^s  inn,  -vrherehe  wA 
reside  for  5  years,  or  for  8  yeanif  hebeagn^ 
uate  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  or  Dublin  im& 
tv.  In  accordance  with  a  notion  derived  fros 
the  old  Roman  lawyers  and  patrons,  vho  gi& 
ed  influence  by  practising,  net  for  monej,  bs 
for  honor,  the  fees  d  bamsters  are  oonadsred 
merely  honorary,  and  cannpt^  therefore,  b«ifr 
covered  by  any  legal  action. 

BARROIS,  Lb,  an  old  district  of  Fnus, 
which  formerly  composed  part  of  hxm, 
bat  is  now  included  in  the  aepartment  of  tbe 
Mease.  It  contained  the  fortress  of  Bff,Vi& 
by  Frederic,  dake  of  Mosellana,  tlie  brotlier^ 
law  of  Hagh  Gapet,  and  whose  SDOceaonbm 
the  title  of  counts  and  dukes  of  Bar  for  seTot 
oentaries. 

BARRON,  Jaicbs,  an  American  conuao^i 
bom  in  Virginia,  1768,  and  at  the  time  of  ^ 
death,  April  21,  1851,  the  senior  oiceristiii 
servioe.  He  commenced  his  naval  ciieerv^ 
very  young,  under  the  aospioes  of  Im  &^^ 
who  held  the  rank  of  '« Commodore  of  i;| 
the  armed  vessels  of  the  commonwealth^ «: 
Yirginia.  during  the  entire  war  of  the  i^ 
tion,  ana  until  the  state  navy  was  di^wi^ 
In  1798,  on  the  formation  of  the  presait  ^> 
Barron  received  his  commission  aa  lieot^ 
and  served  with  credit  under  Com.  Barry,  dsk 
the  short  period  of  trouUes  with  IVnoe,  m 
times  styled  "the  war"  with  that  kiag®* 
when  our  national  yessels  were  ordend  ^^ 
tack  and  capture  French  craisers.  la  1^ 
Barron  was  promoted  to  the  hi^iestgiii^; 
the  navy,  and  under  the  command  (^  hise^ 
brother,  Oom.  Samuel  Bairon,  ww  oidtfe^^ 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  became  koovij 
his  skill  in^seamanship,  as  well  «9  liis^is^ 
attainments.  He  was  regarded  as  ooeci^ 
best  officers  and  most  thorough  disci|tei^ 
in  the  navy,  and  he  continued  with  abort  s^J 
vals  to  be  employed  in  sea  serrice,  notill?' 
when  the  unfortnaate  affair  of  the  Gbes^ 
frigate  of  88  gnna,  with  the  English  ship  I^t 
ard  of  60  guns,  threw  a  shadow  ow  b£  -- 
On  June  22, 1807,  the  Chesapeake,  Ca{^  ^ 
don,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Com.  Bs?^ 
got  under  way  from  Hampton  Roads,  \f^: 
the  Mediterranean.  At  the  same  fii»  '^ 
Leopard,  of  50  guns,  Oapt  Humphre.^  ^^ 
left  the  same  anchorage,  preceded  the  Ci^ 
peake  by  a  i&w  miles,  and  at  8  o'dock.^-^ 
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being  a  mile  to  windward,  wore  round  and  bore 
down  upon  the  American  ship,  and  as  she  came 
npon  the  weather-qaarter,  hailed,  and  infbrmed 
her  that  she  had  a  despatch  for  Oom.  Barron. 
Until  this  moment,  nothing  nnnsual  was  per- 
ceived in  the  movements  of  the  Leopard,  bat  it 
was  now  seen  that  her  lower  deck  ports  were 
triced  np,  that  the  tompions  were  ont  of  her  guns, 
and  that  she  was  evidently  prepared  for  mis- 
chief. A  boat  was  lowered  immediately  from 
the  Leopard,  and  a  lieutenant  came  on  board 
the  Chesapeake.  He  bore  a  despatch,  signed  by 
Vice-admiral  Berkeley,  dated  Halifax,  Jnne 
1,  ordering  all  captains  under  his  command, 
should  they  fall  in  with  the  Chesapeake  any- 
where on  the  high  seas,  to  show  her  com- 
mander the  order  to  "  require  to  search  for 
deserters,^'  and  "  to  proceea  to  search  for  the 
same.**  Some  correspondence  had  taken  place 
in  Washington,  between  the  British  minister 
and  the  home  government,  in  regard  to  men 
on  board  the  Chesapeake,  said  to  have  de- 
serted the  English  service,  but  full  explana- 
tions had  been  made,  and  all  was  supposed 
to  be  satisfactory.  To  the  mis^ve  from  the 
English  admiral.  Com.  Barron  replied  that  he 
knew  of  no  such  deserters  on  board  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  that  his  orders  would  not  allow  him 
to  suffer  her  crew  to  be  mustered  by  any  officers 
but  their  own.  The  lieutenant  returned,  and  in 
a  very  few  moments  afterward  the  Leopard 
fired  a  broadside  into  the  Chesapeake.  The 
American  ship  was  in  no  condition  to  return  it; 
beside  her  inferior  force,  she  was  in  utter  con- 
fusion on  first  coming  out  of  port,  and  it  ap- 
pears strange  that  any  man-of-war  should  ever 
be  permitted  to  go  to  sea  in  such  a  state,  unable 
to  dear  for  action  on  a  sudden  emergency.  She 
had  a  perfectlv  raw  crew;  her  decks  were  lit- 
tered with  cables,  stores,  and  even  cabin  fhnii- 
ture,  and  the  baggage  of  passenger^  and  al- 
though the  guns  had  been  loaded,  rammers, 
wads,  matches,  gun-locks,  and  powder-horns 
were  all  wanting.  And  here  it  is  proper  to 
state,  that  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the 
navy,  the  equipment  of  the  ship  for  sea  had 
been  entirely  confided  to  her  immediate  com- 
mander, Oapt.  Gordon,  who  was  an  officer  of 
high  standing.  Com.  Barron^s  visits  to  her 
were  but  few  and  brie^  xmtil  the  captain  offi- 
cially, and  in  writing,  reported  her  ready  for 
Bea,  and  that  her  crew  had  been  stationed  at 
the  guns.  This  was  8  days  before  she  sailed. 
The  Leopard  continued  to  fire,  until  Barron 
finding  that  no  resistance  could  be  made, 
ordered  the  colors  struck.  A  single  gun  was 
fired  by  the  Chesapeake  Just  as  her  colors 
were  hauled  down.  There  being  no  matches 
at  hand,  it  was  discharged  by  means  of  a 
coal  brought  from  the  galley.  The  ship  re- 
ceived 21  shot  in  her  hull,  and  8  were  killed, 
Mid  18  wounded,  among  whom  were  Com. 
Barron,  and  his  aid,  Mr.  Broom.  Four  men, 
claimed  as  English,  were  taken  out  of  her,  and 
Bbe  returned  to  Hampton  Boads  the  same 
evening.     Intense    excitement    was    created 


throughout  the  country  by  this  high-handed 
outrage,  and  the  vengeance  demanded  against 
England  was  not  forgotten  until  after  the  suo- 
cession  of  naval  victories,  which  crowned  the 
American  arms  in  the  war  of  1812.  Barron 
was  court-martialed  under  4  charges,  which 
emblraced  22  specifications.  He  was  entirely 
acquitted  of  8  of  the  chaises,  but  was  found 
guuty  of  2  specifications  of  a  charge  '^  for  neg- 
lecting, on  the  probabilitv  of  an  engagement,  to 
clear  his  ship  for  action,^^  and  sentenced  to  be 
suspended  for  5  years,  without  pay  or  emolu- 
ments. The  court  closed  its  fining  on  the 
subject  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  accused, 
in  the  following  language :  ^  No  transposition 
of  the  specifications,  or  any  other  modification 
of  the  charges  themselves,  would  alter  the  opin* 
ion  of  the  court  as  to  ^he  firmness  and  courage 
of  the  accused ;  the  evidence  on  this  point  la 
dear  and  satisfactory.'*  Such  was  the  fate  of 
Com.  Barron,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
under  the  state  of  public  feeling,  demanding  a 
victim,  those  who  were  really  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  Chesapeake,  escaped  un- 
punished. Admiral  Berkeley's  conduct  was  dis- 
avowed by  the  British  government,  and  he  waa 
recalled  from  his  command.  Capt.  Humphreys 
was  never  afterward  employed  afloat  On 
March  22,  1820,  after  a  long  correspondence 
with  Com.  Decatur,  growing  out  of  the  old 
aff&ir  of  the  Chesapeake,  Barron  fought  a  duel 
with  him  at  Bladensburg.  Both  fell  at  the 
first  fire,  and  it  was  supposed  both  were  mor- 
tally wounded.  Decatur  died  the  same  night, 
and  Barron  recovered  after  months  of  great 
suffering.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  held  several  important  conmiands  on  shore. 
The  command  of  the  squadron  in  the  Pacifio 
was  tendered  to  him,  but  declined. 

BABEON,  Sahtzl,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
a  commodore  in  the  American  navy,  bom  in 
Hampton,  Va.,  in  1768,  died  Oct  29,  1810. 
In  1798  he  commanded  the  brig  Augusta, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  citizens  of  Nor- 
folk to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  French. 
— ^During  the  war  with  Tripoli  at  a  subsequent 
period,  he  took  a  conspicuous  position,  and 
m  1805,  commanded  a  squadron  of  10  vessels, 
his  flag  ship  being  the  President,  44.  The 
pasha  of  Trk>oU,  or  bashaw  as  he  was  styled, 
was  Jussuf  CaramaUi,  a  usurper,  who  had  de- 
posed his  brother  Hamet.  Hr.  Eaton,  the  con- 
sul at  Tunis,  waa  apprised  that  it  might  be  of 
great  service  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Hamet 
in  the  war  agunst  his  brother,  and  prevailed  on 
the  American  government  to  lend  indirect 
support  to  the  measure.  Com.  Barron  re- 
ceived the  following  instrucUons:  "With  re- 
spect to  the  ez-bashaw  of  Tripoli,  we  have  no 
ODjection  to  your  avidling  yourself  of  his  coop- 
eration with  you  against  Tripoli,  if  you  shall 
upon  a  frill  view  of  the  subject,  after  your  ar- 
rival npon  the  station,  consider  his  cooperation 
expedient  The  subject  is  committed  entire- 
ly to  your  discretion;  in  such  an  event,  you 
will,  it  is  believed,  find  Mr.  Eaton  extremely 
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tiseftil  to  you." — Acting  upon  tbeee  instruc- 
tions, Com.  Barron  despatched  Mr.  Eaton,  in 
a  vessel  of  the  squadron,  to  Egypt,  where 
Hamet  was  serving  with  the  discontented 
Mamelukes,  and  the  commander  of  this  ves* 
Bel,  Oapt.  Hull,  obtained  from  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  permission  for  the  ex-bashaw  to. quit 
the  country,  although  he  was  arrayed  against 
the  government  Aided  by  8  vessels  of  the 
squadron,  the  Hornet,  Argus,  and  Nautilus,  Mr. 
Eaton  and  Hamet  Caramalli  attacked  and 
took  the  town  of  Derne  on  the  Tripolitan  coast 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1806.  Eaton  now  press- 
ed Ck)m.  Barron  for  further  supplies  and  re- 
inforcements against  Tripoli,  but  they  were 
denied  on  the  ground  that  Hamet  Oaramalli  had 
been  put  in  possession  of  the  second  province 
in  the  regency,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  effect 
his  object  by  means  of  the  ordinary  cooper- 
ation of  the  squadron.  Com.  Barron  was 
perhaps  influenced  in  this  decision  by  other 
considerations.  Oapt.  Bainbridge,  with  his  offi- 
cers and  men,  were  at  this  time  held  in  rig- 
orous captivity  in  Tripoli,  and  it  was  well 
known  tnat  the  reignmff  bashaw  coniudered 
that  the  United  States,  by  cooperating  with 
his  brother,  warred  against  his  personal  safety, 
and  had  threatened  a  bloody  retaliation  if  this 
cooperation  was  persisted  in. — Oom.  Barron 
soon  afterward  relinquished  his  comnuuid  to 
the  officer  next  in  rank,  Oapt  John  Rodgers, 
in  consequence  of  extreme  ill  health,  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  He  was  consid- 
ered an  excellent  officer,  and  died  much  re- 
spected Just  as  he  had  been  appointed  to  the 
important  command  of  the  navy  yard  at  6os- 
port,  Va. 

BARROS,  Jolo  DE,  an  eminent  Portuguese 
historian,  bom  1496,  died  1570.  He  was  of 
noble  family  and  early  employed  about  the 
court.  In  1622  he  was  governor  of  a  Portu- 
guese settlement  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
afterward  treasurer  of  the  Indies.  He  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  king  himself  to  cultivate  his- 
tory, some  of  his  compositions  having  been  read 
with  approval  by  his  m^esty.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  Portuguese  conquest  in  India,  down 
to  A.  I).  1626.  it  was  continued  by  Diogo  de 
Couto,  the  historiographer  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  by  Joao  Baptesta  Lavanha.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  1778,  from  the  royal  press  of  Lisbon. 
He  also  wrote  a  historical  romance,  '*  Chronica 
do  Imperador  Clarwmundo^^ 

BARROSA,  a  village  and  ridge  of  hills 
about  4  miles  distant  S.  E.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Santi  Petri  river,  which  divides  the  isle  of 
Leon,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Oadiz,  from 
the  mainland  of  Andalusia,  famous  for  a  battle 
fought  between  the  allied  armies  of  Sptun  and 
England,  under  La  Pefla  and  Gen.  Graham, 
against  the  French  under  Victor,  in  1811.  The 
French  were  beaten  by  the  English,  though  La 
Pefla  behaved  treacherously. 

BARROT,  I.  Oaiollb  Hyaointhk  Odilon, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Odilon  Bakbot, 
a  French  jurist  and  statesman,  eon  of  a  member 


of  the  convention,  was  born  at  Yillefort  (Lo- 
z^re^,  July  19,  1791.  He  inherited  a  taste  for 
public  affairs  from  his  father,  who  was  an  active 
politician;  at  the  same  time  he  distinguished 
himself  at  an  early  age  in  the  legal  pit^easion. 
He  was  only  19  when  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  pleader  before  the  tribunals  of  Paris, 
and  not  more  than  23  when  he  was  officially 
appointed  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  court 
His  eloquence  at  the  bar  paved  his  way  to  the 
forum.  On  various  occasions  he  proved  him- 
self a  sturdy  champion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  cases  in  which  he  was  employed  as 
counsel  for  defendant.  In  his  parliamentaiy 
career  he  manifested  the  same  zeal  for  libersl 
principles.  After  having  occupied  a  seat  ia  tiw 
chamber  of  deputies  under  the  government  <^ 
Louis  XYin.,  ne  became,  subsequently,  one  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and, 
as  such,  was  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of 
Oharles  X.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  dischaiged 
for  some  time  the  functions  of  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  but  he  dLsapproved  the 
policy  of  Guizot,  and  having  been  chosen  as  a 
^  member  of  the  chamber,  he  entered  the  ranks 
'  of  the  oppodtion.  After  sundry  parliamentary 
conflicts,  we  eventually  find  him  engaged  in  re- 
formatory movements,  and  exciting  the  pubtio 
mind  in  the  provinces,  whUe  Thiers  was  agitat- 
ing tibe  chamber.  An  open  rupture  finally  took 
place  in  1847,  on  the  subject  of  publio  banquets. 
The  right  of  holding  them  for  political  pur- 
poses was  questioned  by  the  government, 
out  asserted  by  Barrot  and  his  party.  This 
banquet  excitement  became,  in  fact,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  On  the 
morning  of  Feb.  28,  1848,  after  it  had  come 
already  to  a  collision  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
Thiers  was  called  upon  by  Louis  Phili[^  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  Thiers  insisted  upon 
Barretts  cooperation,  and,  urged  by  the  inuoi- 
nence  of  the  crisis,  the  king  was  compelled,  on 
the  morning  of  Feb.  24,  to  appoint  Odilon  Bar- 
rot  prime  minister  of  France.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Barrot's  prestige  could  not  quell  the 
storm  which  the  agitation  of  his  principles  had 
aroused.  His  first  ministerial  measure — ^the  re- 
call of  the  troops — gave  the  coup  de  grace  to 
Louis  Philinpe.  After  the  ffight  of  the  king, 
Barrot  maae  an  attempt  to  urge  npon  the 
chamber,  during  its  last  dtting,  the  claims  of 
the  duchess  of  Orleans  to  the  regency.  But  in 
vain.  His  power  was  gone.  As  an  opponent 
of  Louis  Philippe  he  had  done  more  than  he 
anticipated ;  but  now  he  had  to  withdraw,  and 

Seld  ms  place  to  Lamartine.  Subeeqaently,  oa 
ec.  10,  1849,  he  became  president  of  the 
council  and  keeper  of  the  seal,  but  in  many  oi 
his  public  acts  we  find,  henceforward,  a  tenden- 
cy to  oppose  the  republican  movement.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  unwilling  to  serve  under 
the  new  order  of  things  which  was  brou|^ 
about  by  the  coup  d^etat  of  Dec  2,  1851,  and 
since  then  he  has  kept  aloof  from  politics.  His 
policy  was  to  cultivate  the  growth  of  liberal 
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principles  under  a  oonstitatioDal  mooiurohy. 
Much,  however,  of  his  repntation  as  a  states- 
man was  gained  by  his  ability  as  an  orator. 
This  made  him  formidable  in  tiie  chamber  and 
at  the  bar.  Bii  oratory,  although  more  direct- 
ed to  the  feelings  than  to  the  Judgment^  gene- 
rally prodnoed  an  electric  effect^  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  magnetism  of  a  dignified 
presence.  II.  Fsbdikand,  brotiber  of  the  fore- 
going, bom  in  1805,  also  a  lawyer  by  profe^ 
sion,  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
in  1845.  Having  diq>layed  some  talent  in 
handling  the  questions  connected  with  Algeria^ 
be  was  in  1848  chosen  as  representative  of  that 
colony  to  the  constitaent  assembly.  He  had 
ingratiated  himself  with  Lonis  Napoleon  by  his 
services  as  counsel,  consequent  upon  the  at- 
tempts upon  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne^  and  be- 
came his  secretary-in-chief,  and  acted  as  his 
mnister  of  the  Interior  from  Oct.  81, 1849,  to 
hCarch  15,  1850,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
ML  Baroohe.  Afterward  he  was  ambasso- 
lor  at  Turin,  until  the  consummation  of  the 
wup  d^itat^  which  brought  him  back  to  Paris, 
ivhere  he  became  a  councillor  of  state  ana 
ienator. 

BABROW,  the  name  given  to  artificial 
aotinds,  whioh  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
tave  been  reared  in  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
a  honor  of  distinguished  persons.  They  are 
^rmed  dther  of  earth  or  of  stones,  are  men- 
ioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  and  the  Homeric 
oemsL  and  are  found  among  the  rdics  of  Eejrp- 
lan,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Scythian  domination, 
liere  are  also  in  England  and  Scotland  numer- 
•us  barrows  of  druid  origin^  oneof  which,  known 
s  that  of  Wayland  Smi^  in  Berkshire,  is  men- 
ioned  in  Sur  Walter  Soott^s  novel  of  Kenil- 
rorth.  Barrows  are  also  found  in  large  num- 
ers  in  America,  the  memorials  of  an  imknown 
istory. 

BABROW,  a  river  in  Ireland,  next  in  size 
nd  importance  to  the  Shannon.  It  rises  in  the 
lonntains  of  Leinster  and  flows  in  a  southerly 
ireotion  about  90  miles  to  the  estuary  of 
Taterford  harbor,  of  which  it  forms  a  pari 
'OT  a  river  of  its  size,  it  is  navigable  for  ships 

considerable  distance,  and  barges  ascend  to 
..thy,  about  60  miles,  where  it  is  joined  by  a 
ranch  of  the  grand  canaL  It  forms  the  boun- 
ary  line  of  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Oarlow, 
Texford,  Kilkenny,  and  Queens.  The  towns  of 
Ortarlii^^n,  Athy,  Oarlow,  and  Oraig,  are  on 
8  banks. 

BAJKBOW,  IsAAo,  a  mathematician  and 
Lvine,  the  first  incumbent  of  the  Lucasian 
lair  at  Cambridge,  afterward  rendered  so  illus- 
ions by  his  pupu  Newton,  was  bom  in  London, 
^80,  died  Ki^  4, 1677.  His  &ti[ier,  a  lineh- 
raper,  put  him  first  for  a  few  years  at  the 
barter  House  school,  but  he  proved  a  pugna- 
ons  and  idle  boy.  At  Felsted,  in  Essex,  he 
lowed  more  aptitude  for  study,  and  prepared 
mself  for  Cambridge,  where  he  was  first  ad- 
itted  a  pensioner  of  St  Peter's,  afterward  of 
rinity  college.  At  the  age  of  26^  having  mas- 
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tared  most  of  the  learning  of  that  period,  he 
started  for  France  and  Italy,  and  oy  way  of 
Leghorn  to  Smyrna.  On  the  voyage,  the  ship 
was  attacked  by  an  Algerine  pirate,  and  Barrow 
bore  a  heroic  part  in  a  successful  resistance  of 
the  assault  from  Smyrna  he  went  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  studied  Chrysostom^s  writings 
with  great  delight  Beturning  homeward  by 
way  of  Venice,  Germany,  and  Holkoid,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  Episcopal  ministrv  in  1659,  and 
at  the  age  of  80,  was  appointed  professor  oi 
Greek  at  Cambridge.  In  1662  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  ooUe^  and 
in  1668,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royid  society  at 
the  first  election  after  their  incorporation.  He 
was  the  same  year  elected  by  the  executors  of 
Mr.  Lucas,  the  first  occupant  of  the  chiur  of  math- 
ematics founded  in  his  will.  Six  years  aftierward, 
at  the  age  of  89,  he  resigned  this  post  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Isaac  i^ewton.  In  1672  he 
was  appointed  master  of  Trinity  college,  and  in 
1675,  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university 
at  Cambridge,  but  soon  after  was  taken  away 
by  a  fever.  His  scientific  works  consist  <^ 
an  edition  of  "Euclid's  Elements,'^  of  "Eo^ 
did'sData,*'  "Lectures on  Optics,''  "Lectures  on 
Geometry,"  an  edition  of  "Archimedes,"  "Ap- 

Sollonius's  Conic  Sections,"  and  "  Theodosius* 
pherics,"  a  lecture  on  "Archimedes'  Sphere 
and  Cylinder  Theorems,"  and  lectures  on  "Math- 
ematics." All  these  works  are  in  Latin.  After 
resigning  tlte  Luoasian  chair,  he  wrote  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  solely  on  theological  and  re« 
hffious  themes,  or  questions  of  practical  duty. 
His  theological  works,  consisting  of  treatises 
on  the  pope's  supremacy  and  the  unity  of 
the  churoh,  and  of  sermons  on  the  creed, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  decalogue,  and  tiu9 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  were  published 
in  8  folio  volumes  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
His  sermons  usually  occupied  from  1  j  to  8  hours 
in  ddivery,  and  thoush  they  are  sometimes 
prolix,  they  are  more  srequentiy  marked  by  a 
pregnant  brevity  of  expression,  and  contain  paa- 
sages  which,  in  vigor  of  style  and  exhaustive- 
ness  of  view^e  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  pulpit 
literature.  His  works  retain  thdr  value  to  the 
present  day,  being  rich  in  thought  and  diction, 
and  offering  to  the  mathematician,  and  also  to 
the  Christian  student^  not  only  treasures  of 
knowledge,  but  fertile  suggestions  of  wisdom. 
Westminster«abbey  offers  to  the  English  Chris- 
tian scholar  no  tomb  or  bust  that  awakens  a 
more  Just  patriotic  pride  than  those  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow. 

BABBCWj  Sib  John,  traveller,  author,  and 
for  many  years  secretary  to  the  British  admi- 
ralty, bom  nearUlverstone,  in  Lancashire,  June 
19, 1764,  died  Nov.  28, 1848.  Devoting  him- 
self early  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  geography 
and  mathematics,  he  taught  the  former  at  an 
aoademv  at  Greenwich  from  1786  to  1791. 
Through  the  interest  of  Sir  George  Staunton, 
whose  son  he  taught,  he  went  out,  in  1792,  as 
comptroller  of  the  household,  in  Lord  Macart- 
ney's embassy  to  China,and  published  an  account 
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of  it,  ten  years  later,  in  his  ^*  Travels  in  China.** 
When  Lord  Macartney  was  appointed  fforernor 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1797,  he  took 
Mr.  Barrow  with  him  as  private  aeoretary,  and 
soon  after  made  him  auditor  of  puhlio  acoonnta^ 
which  office  he  held  nntil  the  English  evacna- 
ted  the  Cape  in  1808.  The  resalts  of  several 
Journeys  into  the  interior  were  communicated 
to  the  world  hy  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  '^  Travels  in 
Southern  Africa.*'  In  1804,  Lord  Melville  ap- 
pointed him  second  secretary  to  the  admiralty, 
and  with  the  intermission  of  a  few  months  in 
1806-7  (daring  *<  all  the  talents"  administration), 
Mr.  Barrow  remained  in  this  office  until  1845, 
during  18  changes  of  ministry.  He  was  a  most 
active,  intelligent,  and  industrious  offldaL  In 
1806  he  was  granted  a  pension  of  £1,000  a  year, 
to  commence  on  his  retiring  ih)m  the  public 
aervioe.  In  1880  he  founded  the  geographical 
society.  In  1885  he  was  created  a  lMuronet."-Sir 
John  Barrow  greatly  promoted  various  projects 
for  the  advancement  and  increase  of  geographi- 
oal  knowledge.  Various  voyages  to  the  arctic 
regions  were  undertaken  on  his  suggestion.  His 
work  on  China  was  translated  into  fVench  by 
Malte-Bmn,  and  De  Guignes,  the  orientalist^ 
wrote  a  particular  treatise,  entitled  Observa- 
tion$  8w  Us  Voyages  de  Barrow  d  la  Chine. 
Sir  John  Barrow  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His 
most  elaborate  work  was  "An  Historical  Account 
of  the  Arctic  Regions,"  published  m  1818.  He 
also  wrote  biographies  of  Lord  Mackrtney,  Lord 
Anson,  Lord  Howe,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Peter 
the  Great,  Naval  Elizabethan  Worthies,  with  a 
narrative  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  and 
some  other  works,  concluding  with  an  auto- 
biography,  written  in  his  88dyear.  He  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Encydopsddia  Britannica,"  and 
wrote  195  papers,  chiefly  geographical,  for  the 
"  Quarterly  Review."  IL  His  son,  Sir  Gsoses 
Babrow,  bom  in  1806,  was  educated  at  the 
Charter  House;  is  a  senior  derk  in  the  colonial 
office;  married  Rosamond  Pennell,  adopted 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Oroker,  in  1889 ;  is 
the  author  of  *'  Tours  in  Ireland  and  Norway  ;^* 
and  edited  a  memoir  of  his  father,  by  Sir 
George  T.  Staunton,  who  was  secretary  to  IxumI 
Macartney's  Chinese  embassy. 

BARROW  POINT,  a  low  promontory  form- 
ing the  most  northerly  point  on  the  Arctic 
American  coast,  in  N.  lat  71^=*  28'  81"  W., 
long.  166^  21'  80".  • 

BARROW  STRAIT,  leading  jfrom  Baffin's 
bay  into  Prince  Regent's  inlet  averaging  40 
miles  wide,  with  rugged  ana  moimtainous 
coasts  in  lat  74^  N.,  and  between  long.  84° 
and  W^  W. ;  depth  from  75  to  200  fathoms. 
Oapt  Parry  first  navigated  it  in  181d-'20. 

BARRUEL.BEUVERT,  Ahtoinis  Joseph, 
oomte  de,  bom  Jan.  17,  1766,  died  at  Turin,  ui 
Jan.  1817,  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Rousseau, 
and  of  various  writings  connected  with  the 
Bourbon  family  bdonged  to  the  royalist  party 
during  the  revolution,  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  anti-revolutionary  pamphlet,  AcU  dm 
Apdtres,  and  when  Louis  XYl.  was  arrested  at 
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Yarennes,  he  offered  himself  as  hostage  for  ^ 
king.  He  bid  himself  during  the  reTolntiia, 
but  subsequently  he  was  arrested  oa  ma^ 
of  sundry  pamphlets  in  reference  to  tlie  18t^ 
Brnmure,  but  released  at  the  interommf 
Josephine,  who  obtained  for  him  a  small  ip- 
pointment  at  B^an^n.  After  the  ratontia 
ne  made  himself  notoriona  by  toroisg  en- 
denoe  agmnst  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bio- 
nais,  accusing  him  of  psrUdpation  in  the  <)it 
breaks  of  Sept.  2  and  8, 1791  Biemuk,  drir 
en  to  madness  by  this  aocosation,  oodoo^ 
suicide. 

BARRUNBL^,  Joefi  ^ascooo,  mdk 
principal  promoters  of  the  indepeodeoce  of 
Central  America,  and  sabseqiieatlj  presde&td 
the  repuUic  of  the  same  name,  bom  in  ot 
city  of  Guatemala,  in  the  year  1779,  Mi 
New  York,  Aug.  4^  1854.   Bis  fanuljTsn 
of  the  most  distingaished  in  Central  Aicffitt 
and  many  of  its  members  had  heldla^p» 
tions  under  the  crown.  Hehadhardljutfisei 
his  majority,  when  he  took  public  gnxpiii 
£avor  of  popular  rights,  and,  in  a  sens  ?( 
papers,  printed  in  spite  of  vioe-regsl  prdii- 
tions,  boldly  attacked  the  colomal  srstesof 
Spain,  and  all  the  arbitrary  diatlnctitSisis'S' 
ciety  with  which  it  was  connected,  «bi « 
boldly  proclaimed  the  people  as  the  ofiljii^ 
mate  source  of  government  Heirasstoas^ 
nounced  as  impious  and  heretical  by  tbecbt 
persecuted  socially  by  the  aristocracy,  lai)^ 
oeeded  against  rigorously  by  tiie  vioewf .  K- 
nally,  he  was  accused  of  conqmingagaii^* 
crown,  he  was  tried,  and,  with  anomkaa 
associates  and  followers,  condemned  to  dai 
They  however  esc^>ed  tothemountiiis.Tfe' 
they  remained  in  concealment  for  6  ye«i^ 
1819.    During  this  time,  Bammdia  m  ^ 
self  acquainted  with  the  English  lang^i^ 
became  prepared  to  take  part  in  tb  sc 
scenes  of  his  country Vs  emancipation,  i'^ 
as  the  popular  feeling  was  riM  f&r  ibec^ 
ment,  he  emerged  from  his  hiding  pl«^* 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  m(&^^ 
party  of  Guatemala    On  Sept  16,  \^'-' 
witnessed  the  first  triumph  <rf  ^  ^ 
which  he  had  dedicated  his  life,  in ti»^. 
tion  of  independenoe  by  the  peofie  £ '^ 
primary  ci^acity,  in  the  great  s?^*' 
native  city,  where  8  years  before  he  rssaf 
sentenced  to  execution.    In  the  protwsA* 
bloody  struggles  which  subseqneDtly  es»»^ 
tween  the  monarcblBta  and  liberals-^*^ 
in  favor  of  annexing  Uie  countiy  to  tbe  ef^ 
eral  Mexican  empire,  under  Itorbide,  ^_ 
latter  determined  on  a  republic  on  the  ;^ 
the  United  States— Bammdia  tookaft^; 
ous  part  in  the  conndls  of  the  Ubera^  ^.^'' 
he  was  the  acknowledged  intellectiul  ^^; 
As  such,  he  suffered  greatly  in  p^^*. 
property.    As  a  member  of  the  fo^^'*;';' 
constituent  assembly,  on  April  10, 18»-i; 
troduced  and  carried  a  decree  for  the  ]^ 
abolition  of  slavery  throughoat  the  :?^ . 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  ind^>^«i^'^ 
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conntiy  was  seoared,  and  its  politioal  form  de- 
fined, Barrundia  devoted  himself  to  snch  re* 
forms,  sooial  and  dvi],  as  its  new  condition  re- 
quired. Althongh  called  fbeqnently  to  hold 
high  political  position  and  ezecntive  anthority, 
he  invariably  declined  office,  devoting  his  time 
to  plans  fbr  the  reorganization  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  country,  to  conform  to  its  altered  cir- 
cnmstanoes.  Always  ardent  in  his  adnuration 
of  the  United  States,  he  studied  its  laws  with 
the  greatest  attention,  and  finally  presented  to 
\ns  countrymen  a  translation  of  the  code  drawn 
ap  by  Mr.  Livingston,  for  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ina.  He  brou^t  it  before  the  legislature 
)f  his  own  state,  and  procured  its  adoption. 
[n  1825  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
epublic,  but  declined  the  post.  In  1829  he 
vas  charged  with  the  presidency  itself  in  which 
)osition  he  served  with  wisdom  and  modera- 
ion.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  stains  the  record  of 
lis  administration.  Justly  comprehending  that 
'opnlar  ignorance  was  the  canker  at  the  heart 
rom  which  the  institutions  of  the  country  had 
lost  to  fear,  he  applied  himself  to  the  organi- 
ition  of  a  general  system  of  public  instruction. 

0  give  it  the  support  of  a  high  example,  in 
>mmon  with  the  other  officers  of  state,  he  de- 
>ted  the  intervals  of  his  official  duties  to  the 
*actlcal  service  of  teaching  a  common  school. 

1  the  troubles  which  overwhelmed  the  coun- 
y,  after  his  retirement  from  office,  his  voice 
as  always  heard  counselling  moderation  and 
imanity.  In  its  darkest  hours  he  never  snr- 
ndered  the  hope  of  witnessing  its  regenera- 
3n,  nor  ceaitod  his  effi^rts  to  restore  its  peace 
id  reconstruct  the  confederation.  When,  in 
^62,  8  of  the  5  states  which  had  composed  the 
d  republic  again  imited,  he  was  unanimously 
tosen  president  But  the  compact  was  of 
ief  duration,  and  before  he  haa  entered  on 
e  duties  of  his  office,  2  of  the  states  had  with- 
awn  their  adhesion^  and  the  last  attempt  at 
tional  unity  had  failed.  Barrundia  thereupon 
tired  from  political  life,  and  devoted  himself 
writing  the  history  of  the  events  in  which 
had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part.    In  1854, 

wever,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  goyemment 
Honduras  to  accept  the  post  of  minister  to 
3  United  States,  n)r  the  purpose,  as  it  is  al- 
:ed,  of  securing  the  annexation  of  that  re- 
blio  to  the  American  union.  He  reached  the 
ited  States,  but  before  enterhig  on  the  duties 
his  mission,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
1  died. 

3ARRY.  I.  A  south-western  county  of  Michi- 
i,  intersected  by  Thomapple  river,  a  valuable 
I  stream^  and  comprising  an  area  of  576  sq: 
as.  It  has  an  undulating  sur&ce,  occupied 
alternate  tracts  of  fertile  prairie  and  wood- 
i,  and  dotted  with  numerous  small  lakes. 
)  principal  kinds  of  timber  are  the  sugar- 
)le,  ash,  and  beech.  The  staples  are  grain, 
,  potatoes,  and  wooL  In  1850,  the  produo- 
IS  amonnted  to  79,999  bushels  of  wheat, 
,242  of  Indian  com,  41,819  of  oats,  58,612 
potatoes,   and  6,541  tons  of  hay.    There 


were  1,189  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
county  was  named  in  honor  of  William  T. 
Barry,  postmaster-general  under  President  Jack- 
son. Capital,  Hastings.  Pop.  in  1850,  5,072. 
II.  A  south-western  county  of  Missouri,  border- 
ing on  Arkansas,  comprising  an  area  of  708  sq. 
mues,  and  drained  by  King's  river.  Flat  creek, 
and  White  river  of  Arkansas.  It  has  a  hilly 
sur&ce,  in  some  places  covered  with  forests,  in 
others  occupied  by  rich  prairies.  The  principal 
rock  is  limestone.  Lead  is  known  to  exist  in 
yarious  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  mines  have 
not  been  explored  to  any  great  extent.  Grain, 
cattle,  and  swine  are  the  staples.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  amounted  to  194,525  bush- 
els of  Indian  com,  18,166  of  wheat,  28,824 
of  oats,  and  28,109  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital, 
Cassville.  Pop.  in  1856,  4,929,  of  whom  244 
were  slaves. 

BARRT,  Sm  Chablbs,  an  English  architect, 
bom  at  Westminster,  in  May,  1795.  After  pursu- 
inff  his  professional  studies  in  England,  he  travel- 
lea  upon  the  continent,  and  in  Italy  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  persons  of  taste  and  fortune, 
by  the  beauty  and  force  of  his  drawings.  He 
visited  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  returned  to  Eng^ 
land  in  1821,  after  an  absence  of  8|  years.  He 
was  the  successful  candidate  fbr  aesigns  for 
several  edifices  in  the  Grecian,  Italian,  and 
Gothic  styles,  and  in  London  attracted  particu- 
lar attention  in  1882,  by  the  travellers'  club- 
house. Thi^  was  in  the  Italian  style,  for  which 
Barry  always  has  shown  a  predilection,  and 
though  one  of  the  most  pleasing  buildings  of  its 
class  in  the  city,  it  was  surpassed  by  the  magnifi- 
cent reform  club-house,  which  he  deaguMl  15 
years  later.  The  grandest  of  all  the  architec- 
tural works  which  he  has  yet  completed,  and 
that  which  best  reveals  his  genius,  is  the  new 
parliament  house  at  Westminster,  the  most  costly 
building  that  has  been  erected  in  England  for 
centuries.  The  old  houses  of  parliament  were 
burned  in  1884,  and  the  deugn  offered  by  Mr. 
Barry  for  a  new  edifice  was  accepted.  The  work 
upon  the  new  houses  was  begun  in  1840,  but  is 
still  incomplete,  and  cannot  therefore  be  yet 
fairly  judg^.  The  Victoria  tower  and  royal 
gallery  was  opened  in  state  by  the  queen  in 
1852,  when  the  honor  of -knighthood  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  architect.  He  was  also  chosen 
a  royal  academician  in  1841,  a  fellow  of  the 
royid  society  in  1849,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
London  institute  of  architects,  and  of  the  acad- 
emies of  the  fine  arts  at  Brussels,  Berlin,  Stock* 
hokn,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Rome. 

BARRY,  Gbbald,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  GiBALDus  Cahbsembis,  a  learned  Welsh  eccle- 
siastic, bom  at  the  castle  of  Manorbeer,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, about  1146,  died  about  1220.  At  the 
age  of  20,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Paris, 
where  he  remained  8  years,  and  became  an  excel- 
lent rhetorician.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders ;  and  observing  that 
his  countrymen,  the  Welsh,  were  very  back- 
ward in  paying  tithes  to  the  church,  he  pro- 
cured of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  an  ap- 
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Mintment  as  legate  in  Wite  l(9r  TCoti(flAg  tfak 
disorder.  He  oommenoed  the  work  of  i^eform 
with  great  energy,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
evil  one  aU  who  refused  the  tithes.  The  arch- 
deaoon  of  Breoon  having  committed  the  sin  of 
matrimony,  and  refusing  to  put  away  his  wif», 
was  deprived  of  his  an£deaooni7,  and  snooeed* 
ed  in  that  office  by  the  cealons  legate.  In  1178, 
his  election  to  the  bidioprio  of  Bt.  David's  not 
being  ratified  bv  the  king,  he  went  again  to 
Paris,  where,  if  his  egotistic  memoirs  are  to  be 
credited,  he  won  prodigious  ftme  by  his  elo- 
quence. Abont  1184^  he  was  sent  into  Ireland 
with  Prince  John,  where  he  composed  a  wtMrk 
on  the  topcgrM>hy  of  that  country.  In  1188, 
in  company  with  Baldwin,  archbiahopof  Oanter* 
bnry,  he  traversed  Wales,  preaching  a  cmsade 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  limd.  He  mod- 
estly tells  ns  that  he  was  more  sacceesfiil  than 
the  primate,  and  that  his  Latin  orations  (which 
they  conld  not  nnderstand)  moved  the  people 
to  tears.  Having  set  his  heart  on  the  see  of  St 
David's,  he  reftised  many  eligible  appointments 
in  the  chnrdi.  At  last  he  was  xmanimoiuly 
elected  to  the  office  he  coveted,  bnt  was  there- 
bv  involved  in  litigation  with  the  archbishop  of 
uanterbnry  and  defeated  in  1208.  He  paased 
the  last  17  yean  of  his  life  in  stadions  privacy. 
BABRT,  Jakbs,  historical  painter,  bom  at 
Oork,  Ireland,  Oct  11, 1741,  died  m  London, 
Feb.  2S,  1806.  He  made  several  voyages 
with  his  &ther,  who  was  master  of  a  small 
ooastinff  vessel,  bnt  disliking  the  sea,  appHed 
himself  to  literature  and  drawing,  and  at  the 
age  of  15  had  executed  several  designs  for  a 
small  volume  of  stories  brought  out  by  a  pub* 
Usher  at  Oork.  There  are  traditions  of  several 
early  paintings  in  oil,  but  the  earhest  authentdo 
record  is  of  that  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
society  of  arts,  in  Dublin— «  lustorical  picture 
representing  the  king  of  Oashel  converted  by 
8t  Patrick,  and  receiving  baptism  from  hJa 
hands.  In  the  exhibition,  this  picture  was  the 
oentre  of  attraction,  and  so  unpromising  was  the 
appearance  of  Bany,  that  when  he  presented 
himself  as  the  artist^  every  one  looked  at  him 
with  incredulous  surprise.  He  burst  into  tears, 
quitted  the  room  in  an  agony  of  indignation, 
and  was  calmed  down  by  Edmund  Buike,  who 
was  in  Dublm  at  the  time  and  sought  him  out. 
The  picture  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  not  even  a  sketch  of  it  remains.  Burke 
took  Barry  with  him  to  Inland,  at  the  ase  of 
98,  where  he  obtained  em^oyment  for  him  in 
copying  pictures,  and  finally  sent  him  to  Borne. 
There,  for  6  yean,  he  was  supported  at  the  joint 
expense  of  £dmund  Burke  and  his  brother  Wil* 
liam.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  residence 
in  Italy,  he  was  constantiy  quarrellix^  with  his 
brother  artists,  his  temper  beinff  very  impracti- 
cable. He  was  diligent,  as  a  student,  but  chiefly 
admired  the  worics  of  Titian,  finding  fenlta 
in  Baphael  and  Michel  Angek),  which  the 
world  did  not  observe.  He  pres^ited  only  one 
picture  of  note,  while  abroad,*— '^Philootetes  in 
the  isle  of  Lemncs.**    Betoining  to  London,  in 


1770^  mat  ^xp^eMkm  were  Ibn&ed  of  him. 
After  having  produced  2  classical  {notnrea,  he 
painted  the  death  of  Wolfe  at  the  battie  of  Que- 
bec, a  popular  sutj^^'^  ^[Knled  by  his  mode  of 
treatment,  for  he  represented  all  the  combatants 
in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  renuurks  made  on 
this  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  academy 
so  much  offended  him,  that  he  never  sent 
another  picture  to  their  exhibition.  About  a 
year  afterward,  when  the  bishop  of  London  re- 
fused to  allow  scriptural  paintings  as  deoorir 
tions  for  8t  Paul's  cathedral,  many  artiste  hav- 
ing volunteered  their  services,  Barry  published 
an  '^  Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginary  obstroe- 
tions  to  the  progress  of  Art  in  England,'*  in 
which  he  refuted  Winokelmann's  tl^ofy  (tiut 
the  dimate  unfitted  the  English  for  attaining  to 
high  eminence  in  the  artsX  violentiy  d«ionnced 
connolssenrs  and  antiquaries,  and  bitteriy  la- 
veiled  against  the  success  of  portrait  painters 
as  inimical  to  the  progress  of  historic  art 
Barry  had  not  sncceeded  in  the  few  portraits 
he  had  taken,  and  was  somewhat  Jealooa  of  the 
reputation  which  Reynolds  had  acquired  in  the 
same  line.  He  resolved  to  show  the  grand 
style,  in  competition  with  his  brothera  of  the 
easel,  and  offered  to  adorn  the  greait  nxna 
of  the  society  of  arts  in  London  with  a  series 
of  historical  paintangs  executed  by  bimseUL 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  wholly  de- 
voted himsell^  during  nearly  7  years  (1777- 
1788),  to  execute  it  The  result  waa  a  series  of 
6  lainge  pictures  on  the  subject  of  human  im- 
provement :-^  of  the  subjects  are  poetical ;  the 
others  historical:  the  story  of  ^^Orpheos^'^  a 
^'Grecian  Harvest  Home,"  the  «' Victors  si 
Olympia^''  ^^  Navigation,  or  the  Triumph  of  tbe 
Thames,"  the  ^  Distribution  of  Premiums  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,"  and  ^^  Elysium,  or  tbe  stats 
of  Final  Betribution."  One  of  tiie  pictures 
(the  Victors  at  Olympia}  Oanova  dedared  to 
beso  noble  that  he  would  willingly  have  mads 
a  journey  to  England  to  see  it.  While  exeeu- 
tinff  these  works,  Barry  had  to  make  drawings 
and  engravings,  at  night,  for  mere  sabaisteooe) 
and  found  some  difficult  in  obtaining  from  the 
society  that  allowance  for  colon  and  models  fx 
which  he  had  expressly  stipukted.  Th«  ob^ 
gratui^  he  actuaUy  received  waa  %  dooatioai 
of  60  guineas  each,  a  gold  medal,  and  SCO  ginn- 
eae  at  the  conclusion  of  the  woriL.  He  was 
allowed  to  exhibit  the  pictures  to  the  public,  by 
whidi  he  realized  £500,  and  published  a  aet  of 
engravingi  from  them,  which  brought  him  in 
£200.  With  these  sums  he  pnrohaaed  an  an- 
nuity of  £00,  quite  sufficient  for  hia  moderate 
wants.  He  gained  reputation,  but  not  money, 
by  a  dissertation  on  hia  paintinga  In  1783 
he  was  elected  professor  of  painting  in  tiie 
royal  academy,  but,  being  then  engaged  on  his 
great  work,  was  unable  to  prepare  the  requisite 
leoturee  until  1784.  His  continual  invectives 
against  his  collogues  lost  him  the  proleaaor- 
ship  in  which  they  had  plaeed  him.  The  os- 
tensible oifidnoe  was  the  publication  of  a  letter  to 
tiie  dilettanti  socie^,  in  which  he  aooased  the 
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royal  aoidemy  of  dissipatiDg  its  Amdgy  and  pro- 
posed that,  &  ftitoro,  their  votes  shonla  be 
giyen  on  oath.  When  the  academy  erased  his 
name  ih>m  their  roll,  the  puhlio  sahscribed 
£1,000  to  compensate  him.  The  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel  allowed  him  an  annnity  of  corresponding 
▼alae,  but  the  painter  did  notsmnnve  to  leoeiTe 
more  than  the  first  year's  income.  He  died  in 
his  house  in  Gasde  street,  Oxford  market,  Lon- 
don,—a  dwelling,  says  Sonthey,  which  was  never 
cleaned,  where  he  slept  on  a  bedstead  with  no 
other  fbmitore  than  a  blanket  nailed  on  one 
nde.  He  lived  like  a  man  suffering  under  ez- 
tremest  poverty,  bnt,  in  his  direst  need,  reftised 
to  incur  the  obligation  of  debt  In  his  latter 
years  he  mused  much  and  wrought  little,  bat 
wasm(»eor  less  occupied  on  a  series  of  subjects 
to  exemplify  the  progress  of  theology,  of  which 
he  had  executed  "Pandora,"  or  the  heathen  Eve. 
He  had  also  commenced  a  series  of  "  Hlustni- 
tions  of  Milton." 

B ABBY,  JoHV,  the  first  American  commo- 
dore, bora  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1740,  died 
Sept  13,  1808.  He  early  displayed  a  great 
partiality  for  the  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  11 
adc^ted  America  as  his  home,  and  made  a 
number  of  voyages  in  merchant  8hip&  until  the 
commencement  of  the  revc^ntion.  He  at  once 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  offered  his 
services,  and  was  one  of  the  first  officers  com- 
missioned bv  ccmgress  in  the  naval  service.  In 
Feb.  1776,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Lexington,  14,  and  after  a  sharp  action 
took  the  Edward  tender.  He  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Effinffham  firigate,  and  in  1777,  in 
the  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  4  boats,  carried  an 
enemy's  man-of-war  schooner,  in  the  most  gid- 
lant  style,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Fhiding 
that  the  ice  in  the  rivw  and  bay  impeded  sail- 
ing operations,  and  unwilling  to  remain  inactive, 
he  joined  the  army  for  a  short  period,  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Oadwalader,  and  rendered 
gK)d  service  in  the  operations  about  Trenton. 
His  vessel  beinff  destroyed,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  oommiftid  of  the  Raleigh,  of  82  guns,  but 
tiiis  ship  was  also  lost  he  being  oblio^  to  run 
her  on  shore  in  Penobscot  bay,  whik  pursued 
by  British  cruisers.  In  1781  he  sailed  in  the 
Alliance^  carrying  Ool.  Henry  Laurens,  of  South 
Carolina,  on  an  embassy  to  the  coast  <^  France. 
While  retorning,  he  fought,  on  May  29,  a  severe 
battie  with  the  Atalanta,  of  between  80  and  80 
gons,  and  her  consort,  the  Trepaaeiy,  taking 
both  of  them.  In  this  action  he  was  badly 
wounded.  On  Dec.  21  of  the  same  year,  be 
Bailed  again  in  the  Alliance  firom  Boston,  with 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  Oomte  de  No- 
silles  on  board,  who  were  returning  to  France 
on  important  public  businees.  On  his  return 
he  took  a  number  of  prizes,  and  captured  a 
fiigate  of  equal  size  with  his  own  vessel,  which 
was,  however,  rescued  by  a  superior  force. 
He  continued  to  serve  during  the  war  with  the 
highest  credit,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rejected 
tile  most  tempting  oflfers  from  the  British  gov- 
OTnment|  nobly  reAudng  to  turn  traitor  to  the 


cause  of  his  adopted  country.  After  tiiei 
tion  of  hostilities  he  was  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  superintending  the  building  of  the 
frigate  United  States,  of  which  he  retained  the 
command  until  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  the  presidential  chair,  when  she  was  laid 
up  in  ordmary.  When  the  new  marine  of 
1794^  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  present 
navy,  was  established.  Commodore  Bairy  was 
named  as  the  senior  officer,  in  which  station 
he  died. 

BABBY,  Mabib  Jeaknb  Gohabd  ds  Yau- 
BBBMDBB,  afterward  the  countess  du  Barry,  was 
the  putative  daughter  of  a  minor  fonctionanr 
of  Yancouleurs,  where  she  was  bom  Aug.  19, 
1746,  guUlottned  Dec  7,  1708.  After  tiie 
death  of  her  father,  she  was  for  a  short  time 
placed,  by  a  godfiither,  M.  Dnmonoeau,  in 
a  convent,  whi<£,  however,  she  left  in  the  16th 
year  of  her  age,  to  leam  the  trade  of  milliner, 
at  Paris.  Arrived  in  that  city,  she  soon  be- 
came the  willing  victim  of  its  seductions,  and 
under  the  name  of  Mile.  Lange  she  engaged 
in  a  disreputable  connection  with  a  fidlen  ladiy 
of  fortune.  From  that  condition  she  was  taken, 
as  a  mistress,  by  Count  Jean  du  Barry,  a  proffi- 
gate  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Louis  X Y.  Her 
beauty,*  her  manners,  and  her  wit,  combined  to 
fJEusdnate  the  passions  of  that  weak  and  volup- 
tuous monarch,  who  caused  her  to  be  married 
to  Count  GniUaume  du  Barry,  a  brother  of 
Count  Jean,  and  transferred  her  to  the  court 
as  the  countess  du  Barry.  She  there  acquired 
a  complete  ascendency  over  the  Idng,  and, 
through  him,  over  the  courtiy  society.  The 
part  which  the  marchioness  de  Pompadour  had 
recentiy  played  was  renewed  by  this  fietvorite. 
She  was  probably  faithful  to  the  king,  but  her 
prodigality  was  minons ;  for,  beside  the  pres- 
ents laviBhed  upon  her  bv  himself  his  officials, 
and  those  who  sought  mvor,  she  drew  more 
than  18,000,000  of  francs  from  the  treasury,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  <^  her  husband  and  broth- 
er-in-law. Her  benevolence,  however,  had  as 
much  to  do  with  her  expencntures  as  her  love 
of  pleasure.  Her  godfraer  Dumonceau  she 
ricUy  rewarded;  £e  established  her  mother 
comfortably  at  P&ria,  and  she  gave  large  sums 
to  artists  and  literary  men.  In  public  her  con- 
duct was  dignified  and  reserved,  aud  gained 
her  many  friends,  but  in  private  she  was  often 
frivolous  to  an  extreme.  It  was  her  influence 
which  caused  the  exile  of  the  Duke  de  ChoiBeuL 
then  prime-minister;  but  she  was  never  fond 
^fpoutioal  intrigues.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
XY.,  in  1774^  his  successor  banished  her  to  the 
abbey  Pont  anx  Dames,  near  Meanx,  where, 
for  a  littie  time,  she  was  treated  with  conader- 
able  riffor  by  Louis  XYL,  but  in  1776  he  al- 
lowed her  to  oceuny  her  former  estate  of  Lo- 
<nenne.  In  that  place  she  endeavored,  by  a 
life  of  active  cluaity  and  general  kindness,  to 
compensate  the  errors  of  her  previous  career. 
In  1790,  when  France  was  in  full  revolution,  8 
persons  in  military  dress  entered  her  apartment 
and  ^todk  her  valuables)  to  the  amount  of  400^- 
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000  franoa.  These  were  traced  to  En^^cl, 
whither  she  went  to  recover  them,  and  where 
she  was  ahle  to  assist  the  refugee  lojalisto. 
Returning  to  Lnoienne,  she  continued  to  be- 
friend the  adherents  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
of  Lonis,  and  was  thereby  brought  under  the 
suspicions  of  the  revolutionists.    Bhe  was  dose- 

Sr  watched,  and  subsequently  seized  and  con- 
ncted  before  the  revolutionarj  tribunal  Oon- 
yicted,  in  the  summary  manner  of  the  times,  of 
corresponding  with  the  enemies  of  the  republic) 
she  was  condemned  to  death.  During  her  trial 
her  deportment  had  been  cool  and  intrepid, 
but  as  soon  as  her  doom  was  pronounced  she 
ftdnted,  and  was  carried  to  prison  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  On  the  way  to  execution  her 
self-command  appeared  to  forsake  her  alto- 
gether; her  cries  to  the  officers  and  to  the 
populace  were  distressing ;  and  at  the  last  mo- 
ment it  was  only  by  force  that  she  was  placed 
upon  the  scaffold.  Of  all  the  French  women 
of  the  period,  called  to  suffer  death,  she  alone 
teems  to  have  lost  all  heroism  and  dignity. 
Madame  du  Barry  left  one  daughter,  born  be- 
fore her  acqumtance  with  Louis. 

BARRT,  Mabtin,  English  physiologist,  bom 
in  Hampshire,  March,  1802,  died  in  Suffolk. 
April  27, 1855.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  and 
Heidelberg,  and  early  gave  his  attention  to  the 
question  of  animal  development  and  embryolo- 
gy. His  publications  on  these  subjects,  which 
procured  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety and  an  election  as  fellow  in  1840,  have 
been  of  great  value. 

BABRY,  Sfbanobb,  actor,  bom  in  Dublin, 
Kov.  20, 1719,  died  in  London,  1777.  Having 
fEiiled  in  his  native  dty  as  a  silversmith,  he 
made  his  debut  on  the  Irish  boards,  in  1744,  as 
"  Othello."  This  was  highly  succeaafol,  owing 
to  his  fine  personal  appearance,  graceful  man- 
ner, silvery  voice,  and  clear  intellect.  In  1746 
he  proceeded  to  London,  where,  for  some  time, 
he  became  the  rival  of  Garrick.  His  *'  Romeo," 
in  particular,  is  said  never  to  have  been  sur- 
passed. His  favorite  "  Juliet"  was  Mrs.  Gibber. 
He  pleased  actors  as  well  as  audiences,  and 
equalled  Garrick,  if  he  did  not  surpass  him.  In 
1768  he  joined  Woodward  in  the  (unsuccessful) 
project  of  building  Crow-street  theatre,  Dublin. 
In  1766  he  returned  to  London,  and,  having 
married  Mrs.  Dancer,  an  excellent  actress,  both 
were  received  into  the  Drury  lane  company  at 
a  joint  salary  of  £1,500  per  annum.  In  1774 
he  removed  to  Oovent  Garden,  where  his  per- 
formance of  the  character  of  "Orestes,"  in 
^'  The  Distressed  Mother,"  was  so  perfect  as  to 
throw  a  new  lustre  over  his  last  dforts.  In 
less  than  8  years  after  this  crowning  eflbrt  he 
died.  For  many  years  he  had  suffered  severely 
from  hereditary  gout.  He  was  profuse  in  his 
expenditure  and  fond  of  display.  His  address 
and  conversation  were  exce^ingly  pleasing. 

BARRY,  WiLLUM  Tatlob,  senator  and  post- 
master-general  of  the  United  States,  born  in 
Lunenburg  county.  Virginia,  Feb.  6,  1786, 
died  at  Liverpool,  England,  Aug.  30, 1835.   Ho 
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wenttoEentttofyat  the  age  of  11,  md  tfts 
completing  his  edacation  at  the  ooUeee  of  VH. 
liam  and  Mary,  fai  Virginia,  in  W,  eDted 
the  bar,  where  his  gilt  of  popular  doqum 
soon  brought  him  into  notioa.  After  ttrrioi 
several  terms  in  the  KentTickjrlegislatere,^) 
was  elected  to  coogniaB  in  181Q,  senred  in  tb 
war  of  1812  as  aide^e-camp  to  Qot.  Shdby,fs 
chosen  a  United  States  senator— ea  office  vid^ 
he  resigned  to  become  one  of  the  sopenx 
Judges  of  the  courts  of  Eentaol^f  andiasiiBie 
successively  lient-govemor,  secretary  of  ^ 
and  chief  Justice.  President  Jackson  appok^ 
him  his  first  postmaster-general,  and  Eottt- 
quentivvminiBter  to  Spdn.  He  was  on  the  i^ 
to  Madrid  when  he  died. 

BARS,  or  Babsoh,  f ormerlj  a  county,  m 
a  circle  in  the  province  of  PresbuK,  Hospij, 
area  1,089  sq.  m.,  pop.  in  1825, 137,310;  k 
1850.  120,614.  It  is  mouitalDOOS,  withfenik 
plains ;  has  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  iron  inii& 
Kivers,  the  Gran,  Neutra,  and  ZatT&.-BaRis 
also  the  name  of  a  former  royal  free  cltjo&ik 
Gran ;  pop.  1,000. 

BAESUMA,  a  Nestorian  heretic  o!  tb8  kk 
century,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Nisibis,  M 
about  489.  He  fled  with  his  a6sociai«&vS 
Edessa  to  Persia,  and  prevuled  upon  tk  bis 
of  Persia  to  persecute  and  banisfa  fm  L- 
kingdom  the  partisans  of  the  dinrc^of  lo- 
west He  maintained  that  priests  ^'■^ 
permitted  to  marry,  and  himself  mankdiA 
He  left  discourses,  homiUes,  and  hymns,  ai* 
liturgy  in  the  Syriac  langosge. 

BABTAN,  or  Babtw,  a  river  of  Aia&a 
called  Dolap  by  the  Tu^  identical  vita  ti 
ancient  Partiienius ;  itriseslDMonntOkK? 
The  river.flows  through  a  beantifnl  mi  ien/ 
country,  and  empties  mto  the  Ea^i^.-;^ 
the  name  of  a  town,  near  its  month,  vt&»^ 
Louses,  6  mosques,  and  some  Koisa&TciBiSi; 

BARTAS,  GuTLLAUWi  dk  SAiLoanDri:' 
author  of  a  poem  caUed  "  The  Week;  e,  i^ 
Creation  of  tbe  World,"  was  an  officer  a  ^ 
service  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  bora  ml* 
The  poem,  which  passed  through  80  ediK^fi- 
6  years,  has  long  since  been  foreotten.  iij* 
translated  into  English  by  John  feji"*- 
Bartas  died  in  1590,  of  wounds  receiTedfi^ 
batUe  of  Ivry.  ^ 

BARTER,  a  rule  in  older  treatises  on  is^ 
metic,  relating  to  the  exchange  of  (ffieass^^ 
ity  for  another.  ^ 

BARTFELD,  a  town  in  the  drde^^" 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Hungary;  pop-ijOOC".  ;^^ 
situated  on  the  river  Tepla,  was  bmlteri 
the  18th  century,  and  formerly  had  t^^»: 
seat  of  learning.  In  the  16th  oentoir:!';^ 
forth  firom  its  printing  establishment  n=* 
Protestant  publications,  and  it  still  Y^[ 
fine  collection  of  records.  It  is  the  r^ 
of  many  old  families,  who  noBsess  large?^, 
and  it  also  carries  on  a  orisk  tradeu.  - 
and  doths.  There  are  fine  mineral  «p-^' 
the  vicinity,  much  viuted  by  the  Poies.^ 

BARTH,  HmnuoH,  a  German  tnv^^ 
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plorer  of  oentral  Africa,  bom  at  Hambaig,  April 
18, 1821.  At  the  uDiversity  of  Berlin  his  favorite 

Eursuit  was  dassioal  geography,  and  this  led 
im  to  travel  through  the  littoral  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Having  previously  visited 
Italy  and  Sicily,  he  commenced  his  African  re- 
searches in  1845,  at  Tangier,  in  Morocco,  and 
proceeded  along  the  Algerian. coasts,  with  ex- 
cursions into  the  interior  to  Timis,  Tripoli,  and 
across  the  sandy  desert  to  BengazL  While 
proceeding  thence  to  Cairo  in  %ypt  he  was 
attadced  by  a  band  of  Arab  robbers,  severely 
wounded,  and  stripped  of  his  papers  relating  to 
the  latter  part  of  his  travels.  He  continued  his 
researches,  at  an  expenditure  of  his  private  re- 
sources to  the  extent  of  $14,000,  and  starting 
from  Cairo  investigated  Egypt,  8inai,  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  iEgroan  sea,  and 
Greece.  The  first  volume  of  his  travels  was 
published  in  1849,  under  the  title  Wanderun- 
gen  durch  die  K^terdAnder  de»  MittehneereSy 
and  he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
second  when  the  proposition  was  received  by 
him  from  the  British  foreign  office,  to  under- 
take an  expedition  of  discovery  into  central 
Africa,  as  scientific  companion  to  Mr.  James 
Richardson,  a  British  subject  and  man  of  enter- 
prise. Dr.  Barth  informs  us  in  the  preface  to 
bis  great  work,  hereafter  mentioned,  that  the 
exploration  of  central  Africa  became  the  dream 
of  his  life,  from  the  time  of  a  casual  conversa- 
tion with  a  Houssa  slave  whom  he  met  in  Trip* 
oil.  It  was  on  Oct.  6,  1849,  that  Chevalier 
Bunsen  communicated  to  Dr.  Barth  the  readi- 
ness of  the  British  government  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  German  man  of  science,  provided 
that  he  would  fdmish  the  sum  of  $1,000 
toward  his  own  outfit.  The  geographical  socie- 
ty of  Berlin  advanced  this  sum,  and  the  physi- 
cal society  of  Kdnigsberg  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  contributed  a  sum  of  $700  each  to  the 
enterprise.  Dr.  Barth  at  first  yielded  to  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  father  and  relatives, 
and  hesitated  to  accept  the  ofifer.  Dr.  Over- 
weg  then  volunteered,  and  his  services  were 
accepted  by  the  British  government  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  offered  to  Barth. 
Bartii^s  love  of  science  at  length  overcame  his 
sentiment  of  filial  duty,  and  he  closed  with 
Lord  Palmerston.  Richardson,  Barth,  and 
Overweg.,  met  at  Tripoli,  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1849*'60,  and  had  a  boat  constructed 
there  for  navigating  Lake  Tchad.  The  party 
started  for  the  interior  April  2,  1850,  with  the 
great  semi-annual  caravan  to  Borneo.  On  May  6 
they  reached  Moorzook,  the  capital  of  Fezzan, 
which  they  left  June  18.  Prom  here  they  pro- 
ceeded in  a  S.  W.  direction  through  the  unknown 
kingdom  of  Air  or  Asben,  which  had  never  been 
visited  by  Europeans.  While  making  this 
stage.  Dr.  Barth  lost  himself  in  the  desert,  and 
Remained  for  28  hours  without  water,  preserv- 
ing his  life  by  drinking  his  own  blood.  As  the 
Tuariks  had  never  known  any  one  survive  more 
than  12  hours*  deprivation  of  water  in  this  sit- 
^UktioD,  they  regarded  him  as  a  demi-god  or 


supematural  being.  The  aspect  of  the  boat 
carried  about  with  them  by  the  explorers,  excited 
the  same  sentiment  of  wonder  and  awe  in  the 
minds  of  these  savage  tribes.  Before  reaching 
Agadez,  the  party  were  attacked  and  pillaged 
by  some  fanatical  Moslems,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped death.  They  were  detained  by  tiie  fero- 
cious chief  of  Tintellust,  from  Sept.  to  Dec 
1850.  Dr.  Barth  at  length  procured  tiie  re- 
lease of  himself  and  fellow-travellers  by  mak- 
ing a  pilgrimage  to  the  sultan  of  Ennoor,  the 
lord  paramount  of  the  chief  of  Tintellust,  and 
procuring  the  sultan's  order  for  a  release.  After 
this  the  party  made  a  journey  to  Agadez,  and 
parted  tnere  with  Richardson,  making  Kuka 
their  place  of  rendezvous  and  future  r^oining 
for  April,  1851.  Richardson  died  at  Ungurutua, 
March  4,  1851,  when  within  0  days  of  Kuka, 
while  Dr.  Barth,  who  had  taken  the  route  via 
Kashua  and  Kano,  hurried  to  Ungurutua,  and 
saved  the  papers  of  the  head  of  the  expedition 
and  forwarded  them  to  En^and,  where  tiiey 
were  speedily  published.  Dr.  Overweg  had 
parted  from  Barth  on  Jan.  18,  and  explored 
Guber  and  Mariadi,  2  independent  pagan  coun- 
tries in  the  direction  of  Sakatoo,  where  he 
spent  2  months,  and  rejoined  Dr.  Barth  at  Ku- 
ka, fna  Zinder,  May  7.  Barth  had  arrived  at 
Kuka,  April  2,  and  was  hospitablv  received  by 
the  sultan  of  Bomoo,  and  tne  vizier,  who  man- 
ifested hi9  affection  for  the  European  by  mak- 
ing him  a  loan  of  $100,  a  welcome  deed,  for 
Bartli^s  funds  were  exhausted,  and  the  new  Brit- 
ish remittances  had  not  come  to  hand.  Both 
the  travellers,  while  traveUing  in  Houssan,  had 
noticed  articles  of  American  manufactures 
among  the  wildest  of  the  tribes,  and  suppose 
that  these  articles  have  penetrated  thither  in 
exchange  for  slaves.  The  two  travellers  again 
separated.  Dr.  Barth  went  to  explore  the 
kingdom  of  Adamawa,  of  which  he  had  heard 
on  his  way  £rom  Kano  to  Kuka.  The  sultan  of 
Borneo  ffave  him  an  escort  of  a  captain  and  8 
men,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  ruler 
of  Adamawa.  He  started  May  29,  and  travel- 
led southward  for  4  weeks,  through  forests  in* 
fested  with  lions  and  elephants.  He  found  the 
Mohammedan  population  of  Adamawa  strikin^y 
superior  to  the  pagan.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  tiie 
natives  looked  upon  the  European  as  something 
superhuman,  and  he  might  have  obtained  aa 
abundance  of  money  had  he  condescended  to 
apply  his  literary  talents  to  the  writing  of 
rhythmical  charms.  On  June  18,  Dr.  Barth 
was  rewarded  by  a  grand  discovery :  he  came 
upon  the  great  river  Benud  at  its  junction  with 
its  affluent  the  Faro.  He  immediately  coi^eo- 
tured  that  this  must  be  the  same  as  the  Chadda 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Niger,  as  described  by 
the  Landers  and  others.  This  has  since  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  fact,  b^  Mr.  Macgregor 
Laird^s  steamer,  the  Pleiad,  which  ascended  the 
Chadda  for  250  miles  beyond  the  point  reached 
by  Allen  and  Oldfield  in  1883,  and  proved  that  it 
was  navigable  for  5  months  of  the  year  up  to 
the  borders  of  Bomoo  and  the  very  heart  of  the 
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He  mohed  To^  Om  «piCal  of 
AdamavAy  and  delivered  his  letter  of  introdno- 
tloii  from  the  tnltan  of  Boraoo  to  the  mttan  of 
Adamawa.  UnfcMtimately,  there  was  some 
breaeh  of  the  Adamawan  roles  of  good  breed- 
ing in  Uie  letter,  and  on  Dr.  Berth's  bead  Ml  the 
punishment  of  this  oflbnce.  He  was  ordered 
to  leaye  Adamawa  in  8  dajs,  on  pain  of  instant 
death.  8lok  at  heart,  he  tamed  hack  by  the 
ssme  rente,  and  arriTed  at  Knka  on  Jnly  22. 
Daring  Barth's  absence,  Dr.  Orerweg  pene* 
trated  frcAiKaka  to  Lake  Tchad,  laonched  the 
boat  of  the  expedition,  which  had  been  carried 
across  coontry  fWmi  Tripoli,  and  employed  6 
weeks  in  exploring  its  islands  and  mores. 
Overweg  was  the  first  Eoropean  who  navigated 
this  lake.  The  2  Germans  retoraed  to  Knka, 
and  stayed  there  till  November.  They  next 
I^anned  an  expedition  to  Eanem  and  &igoo» 
an  unexplored  coontry  lying  K.  £.  of  Lake 
Tchad,  and  extending  midway  to  AbysEinia. 
They  had  almost  reached  the  capital  of  Kanem, 
when  they  were  attadced  by  Arabs  and  forced 
back.  On  their  return  to  Knka  they  fonnd  the 
saltan  of  Borneo  preparing  to  send  an  nxmr 
to  sabjogate  Mandara,  a  coontry  on  the  8.  £. 
of  BorDoo.  They  Joined  the  campaign,  pene- 
trated with  an  army  of  20,000  men  200  miles, 
.  and  retomed  with  a  booty  of  6,000  slayes  and 
10,000  head  of  catde,  arriving  at  Eoka  Feb.  1, 
1862.  Toward  the  end  of  March,  Berth  again 
left  Eoka  by  himselil  and,  after  great  dangers^ 
reached  Massena,  the  capital  of  Baghirmi,  a 

Kwerfol  kingdom  to  the  £.  of  Borneo,  which 
d  never  before  been  visited  by  a  Eoropean. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  penetrate  farther  £., 
and  again  retomed  to  Koxa,  where  he  arrived. 
Ang.  20.  Meantime^  Overweg  had  attemptea 
to  penetrate  the  great  Fellatah  kingdom  of 
Takoba,  lying  on  the  river  Benoe,  bat  was 
driven  back,  and  retomed  to  Eoka  with  a  con- 
stitotion  hopelessly  shattered.  He  died.  Sept 
27, 1862,  in  the  arms  of  Dr.  Berth,  who  boried 
him  near  the  village  of  Madoari  on  Lake  Tchad. 
At  this  time,  when  alone  and  despondent,  let- 
ters arrived  from  the  British  government,  oon- 
tinoing  Dr.  Berth's  commission,  and  accompa- 
nied with  a  sopply  of  ftinds.  He  determinea  to 
prosecote  the  expedition  on  the  strength  ol  his 
own  constitotion  alone,  forwarded  his  papers 
to  England,  and  begged  that  another  assistant 
mi^t  be  provided  for  him.  Forther  readence 
at  Koka,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  had 
seen  his  brethren  cot  ofi^  was  painfbl  to  him. 
and  he  determined  to  leave  for  Saccatoo  mi 
Timboctoo.  His  feelings  at  this  tune  are  thos 
expressed  in  his  letters:  "As  the  only  living 
member  of  the  mission,  I  feel,  since  the  carry- 
ing oot  of  oor  designs  now  rests  altogether  open 
me,  that  my  strength  is  doobled  and  my  resolo* 
tion  firaier  to  follow  op  still  fttrther  the  resolts 
already  obtained.  1^  means  consist  of  a 
pretty  larse  collection  of  presents,  $200,  4 
camels,  and  4  horses.  My  health  is  excellent, 
!Si-.  *  L*^y»  long-tried,  and  well-armed 
servanto,  abondantly  soi^lied  with  powder  and 


ban,  I  am  resolved,  Ml  of  eourage  and  coei- 

dence  in  the  resolt^  to  set  out  for  Timbiiflto&'' 
He  Anally  left  Eoka,  Kov.  M,  1862,  aadrea^ 
ed  Saccatoo,  9ia  Eashna  and  Wmnio,  in  Aprl, 
1868,  and  entered  Tfanbootoo,  8epi.  Y,  yr\m 
the  inhabitants  deemed  falm  the  envoy  of  Oe 
TorUshsoltan.    He  distributed  bonntifalm. 
ents  on  his  way,  and  was  called  AhtMisim 
(servant  of  the  meroifol) ;  when  lie  M  IS,  tU 
people  sorroonded  his  hot,  crying  In  spsptr 
thetic  sorrow,  ^  Abd-el-Eerim  aSsI  not  6bV 
Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  a  kmg  tiiDe,oi 
a  romor  reached  Eorope,  Ha  Boraoo  and  Tii^ 
di,  that  he  had  Men  a  victim  to  the  desot 
tribes  aroond  Timboctoo.    In  the  mean  timiL 
Dr.  Edward  Yogel,  a  native  of  Leipoe,  bet 
then  an  asnstant  of  the  ^^tish  royal  astroBo- 
mer,    Mr.  Hhid,  vcdonteered    to  go  to  Br. 
Berth's  assistance  with  snipers    and  moeA 
They  were  Joined  at  TripoH  hj  Mr.  Warnnftoii, 
son  of  the  British  consm  at  that  plaoe.  T^ 
reached  Eoka  in  Deo.  1868.    Here  Wamagtot 
died.   After  a  pttnfol  interval,  the  world  kse- 
ed  with  joy  that  Berth  was  alive,  and  had  kft 
Timboctoo,  after  a  stay  of  nearly  a  year.  Tk 
repNort  of  his  death  was  the  in veotion  d  ik 
vizier  of  Borneo,  who  desired  that  the  so^Es 
of  the  expedition  slMnild  escheat  to  \ajss& 
Fortonatdy  for  Barth  and  for  the  canse  of  so* 
ence  this  selfish  savage  was  d^xised  by  the» 
pooiticm  party  of  his  own  state.     Dorts^  m 
lODg  Bojoom  at  Timboctoo,  Buth  lived  coder 
the  protection  of  the  sheik,  who  gave  hsm  s 
escort  on  his  way  back  to  Saccatoo.    He  sa> 
ceeded  in  exploring  the  whole  middle  eoene^ 
the  Eowara,  or  Kiger,  whioh  no  one  l»t  ^ 
lamented  Park  ever  accomplished ;  bot  Pvk^ 
loamids  perished  with  him.     In  his  Joan»^ 
m  these  rMons  he  discovered  2  large  Ira^ 
doms,  Gande  and  Hamd-ADahi,  whose  exse- 
ence  was  before  onknown.     He  reached  Iss 
on  his  retom  homeward,  Oct.   17, 1854.  (h 
his  arrival  he  was  ctiaappiMnted  ia  not  meeta? 
Vog^  and  his  rescoe  party;  but  a  bener?^ 
Jew  at  Eano  lightened  his  difficolties  M  t 
timely  loan,  at  100  per  cent.    At  last,  on  Vft 
1, 1864,  he  met  Yogel,  the  firs*  white  mm  ^ 
had  seen  since  Overweg^s  death.     He  wintefft 
in  Eoka^  and  started  in  April,  1855,  for  Esn^ 
reached  Mooraook,  on  Joly  80,  and  landed  6 
MarseilleB,  Sept  8, 1856,  alter  an  absence  fn^ 
the  civilised  world  of  neariy  6  years.     He  wa 
welcomed  with  oniversal  joy.     After  payta^  i 
visit  to  his  native  land,  he  took  np  his  ree^v 
in  Lcmdon,  in  order  to  soperintend  the  pah&» 
tion  of  his  explorations  in  the  Eogliah  Umtit 
Three    of  the  contemplated  6   roSniaesV 
peared  in  the  eariy  part  of  1867,  and  br^  ^ 
narrative  down  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Ovtrwft 
6ee  Berth's  <' Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Naa 
and  Oentral  Afi^ca.** 

BARTH,  or  Babt,  Jbak,  a  ¥Veneh  uiamt 
bOTnat  Donkirk  Oct  90, 1650,  ^ed  there,  AirC 
S7, 1703.  He  was  theson  of  a  fisheraian,  aadc 
an  early  age  evinced  a  love  of  adveatiirei,  v^aHb 
ledhimtolhOowthesea.    He  demred  teeaig 
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the  royal  lervioe,  hot  tit  thisperiod  tiie  loww 
olasses  were  never  oommissloiied  in  the  royal 
Davy,  and  Barth  was  constrained  to  take  the 
command  of  a  privateer.  In  this  podtion  op- 
portanlties  soon  occorred  for  difltingnishing 
himself,  and  his  name  became  known  to  LoniB 
XIV  ^  who  commissioned  him  to  cruise  in  the 
ICediterranean.  Here  his  bravery  soon  raised 
turn  in  the  fkvor  of  the  kmg^  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed detain  of  the  sqnadron  in  1697.  France 
being  now  at  war  with  the  Dutch,  a  field  waa 
»pened  of  which  Barth  was  not  slow  to  take 
idvantage,  and  the  most  nnezampled  feats  of 
iariog  soon  made  him  the  terror  of  his  enemies. 
Ja  one  occasion,  a  fiiKmine  ezistrng  in  France, 
Barth  recaptmred  from  the  Datch  100  sail  of 
iressels,  loaded  with  gr^.  At  another  time 
nrhen  X>nnkirk  was  Uookaded,  taking  advan- 
)age  of  a  fog,  he  sailed  through  the  Eng^iish  and 
Dutch  fleetaj  and  destroyed  86  merchantmen ; 
iien  making  a  descent  near  Newca^e,  North- 
unberland,  he  destroyed  200  houses,  and  re- 
amed safely  with  property  vahied  at  600,000 
srowns.  Barth  was  ron^  in  manners,  and 
entirely  nnedacated;  indeed,  he  conld  with 
Liffionlty  scrawl  his  own  name ;  but  he  was  as 
imple-ininded  and  honest  as  he  was  brave.  A 
tatae  to  his  memory,  by  David  d^Angers^  was 
rected  at  Dunkirk  in  1846. 

BABT^  Kabl,  a  German  engraver,  bom  in 
r92,  at  Xlildbargiiaiisen.  In  conjunction  with 
le  celebrated  Amsler,  he  executed  the  plates 
f  the  Ntebelungadud^  after  the  designs  of  Cor* 
elius.  His  engravings  of  the  head  of  Raphad, 
f  Friedrioh  Sdilegel,  of  the  poet  B&ckert,  of 
Ldelbert  von  Chamisso,  of  Prince  Alexander  von 
linm  and  Taxis,  and  eqiecially  his  plates  of  the 
even  years  of  &mine  in  Egypt,  after  a  design 
f  Overbeck,  belong  to  his  most  remarkable 
rorks.  He  has  also  written  some  poems  under 
he  name  of  Earl  Barbarino. 

B  ARTHE,  I^xix,  a  French  lawyer,  politidan, 
nd  public  minister,  bom  atNarbonne^  July  28, 
796,  and  studied  law  at  Tonlouse.  He  was  ad- 
litted  to  the  Paris  bar  when  only  22,  and  made 
is  fame  by  defending  the  accused  in  state  trials, 
[e  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1680, 
ad  belonged  to  the  party  oi  the  NMonal  ne  ws- 
aper.  After,  the  completion  of  the  revolution 
e  was  made  FroawrwLT  du  roi,  member  of  the 
hamber  of  deputies,  and  minister  of  public  in- 
fraction. In  the  Oasimir  PMer  amninistra* 
ion  he  was  minister  of  justice.  In  1884  he 
)ft  the  ministry  and  became  president  of  the 
ourt  of  accounts.  In  the  admkiistration  of 
[ol^  Barthe  became  minister  of  Justice  and 
aligioii.  He  took  part  in  the  amnesty  granted 
nder  this  administration^  and  retired  from 
ablic  service  cm  its  overthrow  in  1889.  In 
844  he  became  vice-president  of  the  chamber 
f  peers.  During  the  republic  of  1848~'9,  he 
VM  in  retirement,  but  in  1861,  returned  to 
ablio  life  again,  and  in  1864,  became  once 
lore  president  of  the  court  of  accounts. 

BABTHfXEMTy  Auovstb  Mabbullb,  a 
^^Dch  satirist^  bom  at  MarseiUee  in  1796% 


Extraordinary  fadBty  in  verse-making,  an  ex* 
citable  fimcy,  an  incredible  mobility  of  opinions, 
were  the  characteristics  of  this  poet,  who  once 
enjoyed  great  popularity,  but  is  now  as  entirely 
forgotten  as  if  years  had  passed  over  his  grave. 
He  early  gave  evidence  of  his  utter  want  of  con^ 
sdence,  by  writing  ahnost  at  the  same  time  a  sharp 
Batire  eorUre  lei  Gapuaing^  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Bourbons  was  not  spared,  and  an 
article  against  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which 
appeared  in  the  Drapeau  hlanc^  a  thorough 
royalist  paper,  and  was  so  much  to  the  taste  of 
the  court  that  he  received  a  gift  of  1,600  franca 
from  Charles  X.  He  then  repaired  to  Paris^ 
and  following  for  a  while  the  same  course,  ha 
sang  the  praise  of  the  new  king  in  his  Ode  ster  le 
iaere^  1826;  but  this  brought  him  the  paltry 
sum  of  800  francs ;  and  disgusted  at  such  mean- 
ness, he  secretly  vowed  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  take  vengeance  on  the  parsimonious 
king.  Just  at  that  moment,  M^y  published  a 
witty  political  satire,  under  the  title  of  Ej^e 
d  Sidi  Mahmtnidf  the  Per«an  ambassador  at 
Paris ;  and  forthwith  Barth6lemy  answered  by 
a  no  less  pungent  one,  Adieux  d  Bidi  Mah* 
maud.  This  was  followed  by  a  poetical  part* 
nersMp  between  them,  the  first  efi^sion  of 
whidi  was  the  Bifwrae  de  Sidi  Mahtmmd^  and 
the  OoneSoraUan,  They  now  kept  up  a  poetical 
war&re  against  the  government  in  satires  of 
various  kinds.  The  unbounded  popularity  won 
by  £a  VUl^liade^  a  viralent  attack  on  the 
ministry  of  Villdle,  caused  the  authors  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  wittiest  supporters  of  the  opposi- 
tion. La  Peyronniide,  ou  ^ire  a  M.  de  P^- 
rannet  and  the  EIrennee  dJfde  ViUile,  over^ 
fiowing  with  sarcasm,  were  equally  well  receiv* 
ed.  But  the  poets  had  higher  aspirations,  and 
published,  in  1828,  IfapoUen  en  Mgypte^  copies 
of  whidi  were  forwarded  to  every  member  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  in  Europe  or  America; 
and  Barth^lemy  repaired  personally  to  Vienna, 
in  the  hope  of  bmng  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  tiie  duke  of  BMohitadt  But  he  was  refused 
all  communication  with  the  young  prince,  and 
could  only  lo<^  on  him  for  a  few  mmutes  from 
his  seat  at  the  theatre.  Returning  to  France, 
Barth^lemyrenorted  his  impressions  in  a  poem, 
entitled  Le  Fue  de  Vhomme^  for  which  he  was 
arraigned,  and  sentenced  to  8  months'  imprison- 
ment  and  a  fine  of  1,000  francs.  He  had  mean- 
whUe  bitteriy  assailed  the  minister  of  war, 
Bourmont,  in  his  poem  of  Waterloo^  and  the 
prefect  of  pc^ce  in  his  EpU^re  dM.de  Saintine. 
He  was  consequently  treated  with  severity,  and 
when  his  term  of  confinement  expired,  he 
was  detained  8  months  longer  fbr  the  non- 
payment of  his  fine ;  but  this  added  only  to  faia 
popularity.  The  revolution  of  July,  1880,  waa 
hailed  by  Barth^lemy  and  M^ry  in  a  poem, 
DlfmtrreeUon^  in  which  they  paid  a  compliment 
to  Louis  Philippe,  for  which  tne  former  was  re- 
warded by  a  pension  of  1,800  francs.  For  a 
while  Barth^lemy  was  silent ;  but  in  April, 
1881,  he  burst  out  with  the  first  of  a  series  of 
satirea,  caUed  Zn  NkiMe^  announcing  that  m 
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namber  would  be  iBSued  every  week;  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  public,  the  promise  was 
fulfilled  for  a  whole  year ;  every  week  appeared 
a  new  satire  full  of  wit^  sarcasm,  and  violent 
denunciations  of  the  government  and  its  ad- 
herents. This  raised  Barth61emy  to  the  pinna- 
cle of  his  glory.  But  he  had  scarcely  laid  down 
the  satirical  lash,  when  it  was  rumored  that  he 
had  been  bought  up  by  the  government.  Such 
was  indeed  the  fact,  which  was  soon  proved  by 
the  publication  of  his  prose  pamphlet,  La  jus- 
Uflcation  de  Vetat  de  siege,  being  an  impuaent 
vuidication  of  the  establishment  of  martial  law 
in  Paris,  subsequent  to  the  insurrection  of  June, 
1882.  There  was  a  clmnor  of  universal  repro- 
bation, to  which  the  unterrified  renegade  an- 
swered by  Ma  juttification,  a  long  poem,  which 
was  but  a  brazen-faced  apology  for  his  treachery. 
From  that  time  Barth^lemy  was  morally  dead. 
His  literary  performances,  whatever  merits 
they  possessed,  could  no  longer  command  atten- 
tion. In  vain  he  published  Les  douujourrUea 
de  la  rholution,  a  series  of  poems,  in  which  he 
conjured  up  events  adapted  to  move  the  popular 
feehngs ;  in  vain  he  called  on  the  most  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  reading  public  by  his  verse- 
translation  of  the  ^neid,  the  fruit  of  3  years' 
labor :  aU  his  efforts  passed  unnoticed;  he  was 
sentenced  to  oblivion.  He  sealed  his  degrada- 
tion, when,  on  being  paid  by  a  notorious  quack 
docton  he  translated  into  French  rhyme  Frasca- 
tor^s  Latin  poem.  La  eyrphilis.  His  last  per- 
formance was  Le  deux  Decembre,  a  poem  of  400 
lines,  in  honor  of  the  coup  d'etat,  which  appeared 
Feb.  22,  1862,  in  the  government  paper  Za  P(»- 
irie,  and  was  scarcely  relished  even  by  Bona- 
partists. 

BARTHELEMY,  FjRANgois,  marquis  de, 
French  diplomatist,  born  Oct  20,  1747,  at  Au- 
bagne  (Provence),  died  April  8,  1630,  at  Paris. 
He  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  the  author  of 
Anacharm  ;  and  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
Choiseul,  established  him  in  diplomacy.-  The 
revolution  did  not  hinder  his  success  in  life;  in 
1798  he  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Swit- 
zerland. He  successively  negotiated  the  peace 
of  Basel  with  Prussia,  Spain,  and  the  elector  of 
Hesse,  the  first  treaties  concluded  by  the  French 
republic.  This  won  for  him  an  enviable  repu- 
tation ;  but  he  was  especially  popular  among  the 
Clichyen  or  royalist  party,  by  which  he  was,  in 
1797,  elected  member  of  the  directory ;  conse- 
quently on  the  republican  coup  d'itat  of  the 
18th  Fructidor,  he  was  ejected  from  the  govern- 
ment, arrested,  put  in  prison  and  transported 
with  Pichegru  Imd  Ramel,  to  Guiana,  whence 
he  escaped  to  the  United  States.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  was  in  England,  and  after  the  18th 
Brumaire,  he  was  recalled  by  the  first  consul, 
who  made  him  a  senator.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire,  he  received  the  title  of 
count,  and  showed  great  devotion  to  Napoleon 
during  the  course  of  his  nrosperity,  but  as  soon 
as  misfortune  threatenea  the  great  man,  Bar- 
th^lemy  sided  at  once  with  his  enemies ;  in 
1814,  as  vice-president  of  the  senate,  he  presid- 


ed over  the  session  in  whidh  the  emperor  was 
declared  dethroned  and  the  army  and  people  re- 
leased from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  On  the  first 
return  of  Louis  XYIIL,  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
France  and  received  a  little  later  the  grand  cor- 
don of  the  legion  of  honor.  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  was  left  aside  by  Napoleon,  which  was 
another  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  his  new  sovereign. 
Barth^lemy  at  once  re&ntered  the  chamber  of 
peers,  was  appointed  minister  of  state  and  rais- 
ed to  a  marquisate.  He  belonged  to  that  party 
of  royalists  who  believed  that  too  much  liberty 
had  been  granted  by  the  charter ;  therefore  in 
1819,  he  moved  an  amendment  to  the  dactoral 
law,  so  as  to  materially  curtail  the  number  ci 
electors;  which  moticm  was  known  at  the  time 
as  the  Barth61emy  proposition.  He  never  mar- 
ried, and  left  his  title  and  fortune  to  liis  grand- 
nephew,  who  was  a  member  of  the  French 
constituent  assembly  of  1848,  under  the  name 
of  Sauvaire-Barth^lemy. 

BABTH£L£MY,  Jean  Jaoqitbb,  an  eminent 
French  scholar  and  writer,  born  Jan.  20,  1716^ 
in  Provence,  died  April  80,  1795,  at  Paris. 
After  completing  a  course  of  classical  and  theo- 
logical learning,  he  studied  oriental  languages 
and  archsdology,  and,  coming  to  Paris,  was  wd- 
oomedby  Gros  de  Bo2e,  the  keeper  of  the  col- 
lection of  coins  and  medals  in  the  royal  library, 
who  soon  had  him  appointed  his  assistant  He 
was  only  30  years  old,  but  enjoyed  such  a  repu- 
tation that,  in  1748,  he  was  Sected  member  of 
the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres 
In  1758  he  succeeded  his  friend  Boze  in  his 
keepership,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that 
office.  He  travelled  in  Italy  to  collect  medals 
and  information.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  at  once  took 
great  interest  in  his  welfare ;  but,  modest  as  he 
was,  he  did  not  profit  much  by  the  favor  of  the 
duke.  He  was  known  only  as  a  very  learned 
man,  when  appeared,  in  1788,  the  book  on 
which  he  had  spent  80  years  of  his  life,  and 
which  was  to  place  him.  among  the  most  elegant 
writers  of  his  age ;  we  mean,  Le  f»yage  du 
jeune  AnachareiB,  which  at  once  gained  for  him 
fame  and  popularity,  not  only  in  France,  bnt  in 
foreign  countries.  The  next  year  he  was 
called  to  the  French  academy.  Dnring  the 
revolution  he  lost  his  post  and  his  fortune ;  he 
was  even  arrested  and  taken  to  the  prison  of  the 
Madelonnettas.  A  few  hours  later  he  regained 
his  liberty,  and  was  offered  by  Par^,  then  the 
home  secretary,  the  post,  of  librarian  in  the 
national  library ;  but  he.  declined  the  offer,  and 
died  a  few  months  afterward,  while  reading 
Horace's  ^^ Epistles.''  Beside  his  '^Travels  of 
Anacharsis,"  which  have  passed  through  many 
editions  and  been  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language,  Barth^emy  wrote  several 
interesting  disquirations  on  archssology  and  nu- 
mismatics, among  which  his  Eisai  d*une  paU- 
ographie  numismatique  is  worthy  of  mention. 

BARTHELEMY-ST.  HILAIRE,  Jui^  a 
French  politician  and  philosopher,  bom  Aug. 
19, 1805,  at  Paris.    The  first  part  of  his  life 
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was  devoted  to  politics ;  he  became  one  of  the 
assistant  editors  of  the  Olobe  newspaper,  which 
held  a  oonspicnons  place  in  the  opposition 
press,  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1880 ;  and 
in  that  capacity  he  signed  the  protest  of  the 
journalists  against  the  royal  ordinances  of  July 
26.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe ;  so  he  entered  the  society  Aid^- 
Ufi,  le  Oiel  fcndera^  and  became  one  of  its 
most  assiduous  members.  In  1882,  associating 
himself  with  Oauchois  Lemaire  and  Victor 
Bodde,  he  founded  the  Bon  Sena  newspaper, 
which  was  at  once  noted  for  the  boldness  of  its 
opposition  to  the  government.  He  afterward  be- 
came anoccasionA  contributor  to  the  ITatumal^ 
the  Oonatitutionnelf  and  the  Gtmrrier  Fran^iSj 
the  8  leadinff  opposition  papers  at  that  time, 
when  suddenly,  in  1888,  a  complete  change  oc- 
curred in  his  mental  dispo^tion.  He  gave  up 
politics  entirely  and  devoted  himself  to  philos- 
ophy. For  10  years,  he  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  literature  in  the  polytechnic  school, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of 
Greek  and  Latin  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
France,  March  28,  1829.  In  1840  he  was  gen- 
eral secretary  pro  tern,  to  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  He.  had  already  published  his 
Memoire  9ur  Vordre  dea  Iwres  de  la  politique 
d'Ariatote^  and  anoUier  memoir  De  la  logique 
d^Ariatote^  for  which  he  received  a  prize  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  institute,  and  he  was  then 
engaged  in  his  translation  of  the  complete  works 
of  Aristotle.  The  revolution  of  1848  brought 
him  back  to  political  life.  He  was  chosen  to 
the  national  assembly,  and  on  Nov.  25,  1848, 
moved  to  impeach  Gen.  Cavaignao  for  want  of 
prudence,  and  energy  in  the  insurrection  of 
June  previous.  After  the  coup  d^etat  of  Dec 
1861,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  government  Since  then  he  has  re- 
turned entirely  to  philosophical  pursuits. 

BARTH£Z,  Paul  Joseph,  a  French  physician, 
bomatMontpellier,  Deo.  11,  1784,  died  Oct.  15. 
1806.  He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  city  and 
in  Paris,  and  in  1Y57  became  royal  censor  and  a  ' 
contributor  to  the  Journal  dea  aananta  and  the 
EneyelopSdie  nUthodique.  Three  years  later  he 
became  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  medical 
school  of  Montpellier,  and  soon  obtained  great 
renown,  both  as  a  professor  and  as  a  practising 
physician.  He  developed  a  new  philosophicid 
method  in  his  Nouveaux  elementa  de  la  acienee 
de  Vhofnme.  His  haughty  character  led  him  into 
disagreement  with  his  colleagues,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came consulting  physician  of  the  king,  member 
of  the  council  of  state,  and  f^ow  of  most  of 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  He  went  into 
retirement  during  the  revolution.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  metaphysical  of  physicians. 
He  explained  the  animal  economy,  not  by  physi- 
cal or  chemical  laws,  but  by  the  theory  of  a 
vital  principle.  The  foundation  of  his  philoso- 
phy is  physiological  individuality,  unity  of  action 
in  the  functions  of  life,  and  to  the  unknown 
source  of  life  he  sabjeotod  all  the  organs  of  the 


body.  He  has  been  called  the  Hegel  of  medi- 
cal science,  and  like  that  of  the  German  philos- 
opher, his  system  has  made  enthusiasts,  suffer- 
ed severe  criticisms,  and  been  the  mother  of 
other  systems. 

B  ARTHOLDY,  Jakob  Salomo,  a  German  He- 
brew, bom  at  Berlin,  May  18, 1779,  died  at  Rome, 
July  27, 1825.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  and 
visited  Paris,  Greece,  and  Italy.  On  his  return 
from  his  travels  he  becajne  a  Protestant  Chris- 
tian. He  joined  the  Austrian  army  against  tibe 
French,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  until 
the  oocupation  of  Paris  in  1814 ;  was  present  at 
the  congress  of  Yiennaand  of  Aix  la  Chapdle, 
and  afterward  lived  at  Bome,  where  he  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  He  cfiJled  the  art 
of  fresco-painting  into  new  activity  by  having 
his  house  decorated  alfreaco  by  Overbeck,  Cor- 
nelius, Schadow,  and  Catel.  His  collections  of 
bronzes,  vases,  and  glasses  were  bought  for  the 
museum  of  Berlin. 

BARTHOLIN,  Kaspab,  a  Danish  physician, 
born  at  Malmo,  in  Sweden,  Feb.  12, 1685,  died  at 
SorOe,  July  18, 1630.  He  travelled  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Italy,  and  taught  medi- 
cine at  Padua,  Wittemberg,  and  Copenhagen. 
He  was  for  many  years  rector  of  the  university 
of  Copenhagen,  and  left  several  works  both 
on  medical  and  literary  subjects. — Thomas,  a 
Danish  physician,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
sons  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Copenhagen, 
Oct  20, 1619,  died  Dec.  4, 1680.  After  travel- 
ling throughout  Europe,  and  making  the  ac- 
(^uaintanoe  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen.  He  made  several 
discoveries  in  this  science,  and  his  merits  were 
highly  esteemed  by  the  king,  who  appointed  him 
the  royal  physician,  and  bestowed  emoluments 
upon  him  after  he  had  lost  his  valuable  library 
by  a  fire.  He  left  many  medical  works. 
'  BARTHOLOMEW,  a  central  county  of  Indi- 
ana, containing  about  400  sq.  miles,  well  sup- 
plied with  mill  streams,  and  drained  by  Drift- 
wood fork  of  White  river.  The  surface  is  di- 
versified. The  eastern  part  is  generally  level, 
but  in  the  west  are  hills  of  some  elevation.  The 
soil  is  good,  and  produced  in  1850, 1,178,902 
bushels  of  corn,  102,581  of  wheat,  59,850  of 
oats,  and  2,558  tons  of  hay.  The  county  was 
named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Joseph  Bartholomew. 
Capital,  Columbus.    Pop.  in  1850,  12,428. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  a  bayou  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  It  rises  in  Jefferson  co.,  Arkansas, 
and  entering  Louisiana,  empties  into  the  Washita 
at  Washita  city.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats 
for  250  miles. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Saint,  one  of  the  13 
apostles,  a  native  of  Galilee,  and  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  I^atiianiel,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  John  among  the  first  disciples  of 
Christ.  According  to  Eusebius  and  other 
ancient  authors,  he  preached  the  gospel  in  the 
Indies,  under  which  name  they  generally  in- 
clude not  only  India  proper  but  also  Arabia  and 
Persia.    It  is  related  that  in  the  8d  century 
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traces  of  Chriidftnity  were  fbund  in  those 
ooautries,  and  that  a  copy  of  8t  Matthew^s 
gospel  in  Hebrew  was  preserved  bj  thenattves, 
who  had  a  tradition  tlutt  St  Bartholomew  left 
it  there  when  he  came  among  them  to  preach 
the  fidth.  He  afterwardjoomeyed  Into  Phry- 
gia,  met  St  Philip  at  Bfieropd^and  thenoe 
passed  into  Lycaonia.  Beyona  this  we  are  told 
little  of  his  life  and  travels,  and  even  the  mea- 
ffre  accounts  which  we  have  received  are  of 
donbtful  authenticity.  The  place  and  manner 
of  his  death  are  equally  uncertain.  Modern 
Greek  writers  assert  that  he  was  crucified  at 
Albanopolis ;  others  that  he  was  flayed  alive. 
As  we  Know  that  it  was  not  unususl  in  some 
parts  of  the  East  to  unite  these  2  barbarous 
punishments,  it  is  possible  that  both  accounts 
mavbetrue.  The  relics  of  this  apostle  have 
undergone  many  vidssitudes.  We  hear  of  them 
at  Duras  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  island  of  lipari, 
andatBenevento.  It  is  believed  by  Oadiolios  that 
they  rest  beneath  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of 
St  Bartholomew,  at  Rome.  A  gospel,  anciently 
attributed  to  St  Bartholomew,  was  declared 
i^K>cryphal  by  Pope  Gdasins.  A  collection  of 
writings  also  ascribed  to  him,  but  doubtless 
without  reason,  is  known  to  have  existed  dur- 
ing the  first  4  centuries  of  the  Ohristiaa  era, 
although  no  part  of  it  now  remains. 

BARTHOLOMEW  MASSACRE,  The  Saist, 
a  frightful  and  nearly  general  assassination  of 
the  Huguenots  in  Paris,  on  St  Bartholomew's 
day,  Aug.  24, 1673.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
of  France.  ^  Similar  massacres  followed  in 
the  provincial  cities  where  the  Huguenots 
had  been  most  powerful,  vi2.:  at  Meaux,  on 
the  26th ;  at  La  Charity,  on  the  26th ;  at 
Orleans,  on  the  27th  -,  at  Saumur  and  at  An- 
gers, on  the  29th ;  at  Lyons,  on  the  80th ;  at 
Troves,  on  Sept  2;  at  Bourges,  on  the  11th; 
at  Rouen,  on  the  17th;  at  Romans,  on  the 
80th;  at  Toulouse,  on  the  28d;  at  Bor* 
deaux,  Oct  8.  The  original  contriver  of  this 
tragical  deed  is  supposed,  by  eminent  faisto^ 
nans,  to  have  been  the  crafty  and  ambitious 
Catharine  de*  Medici,  the  mother  of  the  young 
king,  Charles  IX.  Whether  it  was  a  long  pre- 
memtated  plot,  or  one  suddenly  conceived  on  the 
eve  of  its  execution,  has  been  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion among  histcHians.  The  eminent  Protestant 
historian,  Sismondi,  and  the  able  Catholic  his^ 
torian,  Cantu,  agree  in  the  latter  view  of  tiie 
affair.  Its  immediate  occasion  was  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  admiral  de  Coligni,  who  was 
fired  upon  and  severely  wounded  in  the  street, 
on  Aug.  22.  It  cannot  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty who  was  the  anthor  of  this  criminal  at- 
tempt It  was  attributed  by  most  persons  to 
tiie  duke  of  Guise,  whose  fitther  had  been  mur- 
dered, as  Sismondi  avows,  by  the  command  of 
^e  admiral,  and  who  was,  m  consequence  of 
this,  his  deadly  enemy.  Cantu  conjectures 
that  Queen  Catharine  instigated  the  duke  of 
Guise  to  assassinate  the  admiral  de  Coligni,  in- 
tending to  have  the  duke  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted lor  the  crime,  and  thus,  by  one  Wow,  to 


get  rid  of  two  great  rivab  to  hendf  in  thit 
paramount  influence  which  she  wished  to  ma&- 
tain  over  the  king.    During  the  reign  of  Fhwi 
II.,  after  he  had  himself  assumed  thegovcmaot, 
the  differttices  betwew  the  reiigioas  pvties 
in  France  had  extended  to  the  most  ksM 
lengths,  both  ftctiona,  not  contmi  wiA  wigof 
internecine  war  with  one  anotiber,  oDog  is 
fbreign  enemies  to  assist  them  in  the  Mne&Mi 
of  thiir  fellow-countrymen ;  the  Oathoiiei,  tIa 
were  under  the  direeti<m  and  leadiDg  of  tint 
bold,  ambitious,  and  aUe  fiunfl  j,  the  Om, 
having  constant  recourse  to  the  Spsmsnk  for 
advice  and  material  aid ;  -while  the  HqgseDOlB, 
led  by  Coligni,  Condd,  and  the  king  of  Si> 
varre,  as  constantly  brought  in  the  En^ieai,  «ii» 
were  at  that  time  the  hereditary  eoenaei  «f 
Fhmoe,  and  to  emj^y  whom,  necessaiflji  "^ 
Jected  any  party  to  the  gravest  irapBtstiasflf 
treason  to  the  country  itseli^  not  merelf  tothe 
government    Catharine,  who  hated  herdM 
son,  IVancis,  and  was  Jealous  to  eatrsmltjrf 
the  Guises— who^  through  their   nieoe,  Ibif 
Stuart,  of  Scotland,  his  young  and  lovely  bide, 
in  a  great  degree  ruled  the  delicate^  e^mft 
and  sickly  king--at  first  intrigued  wiA  tkfi^ 
guenot  leaders,  hopio^  to  use  them  for  herov^ 
purposes,  and  by  their  aid  to  obtain  tbs  ica 
of  govenunent    They,  in  like  nuumsr,  g^ 
received  her  aid  and  oountenaooe,  widuotife 
smallest  intention  of  lending  themnlvefttokr 
views,  a  moment  after  they  shodd,  hj  kr 
means,  have  overthrown  thdr  religioiis  «i 
political  adversaries;  for  it  must  be  aWuii 
that  political  anhnosities  and  even  frmilf  Mi 
had  nearly  as  much  as  religiouB  ffywtJriwB  te 
do  with  we  fi^ghtlul  dissensions  of  the  tat 
So  early  as  1650,  a  plot  was  ^oooeoeted  ^ 
Catharine,  the  king  of  KavaiTe,  tiie  priaes  d 
Cond6,  the  admiral  CoUgni,  and  the  Mottae* 
rencis,  for  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  king  ei 
q[ueen^  sending  the  duke  <»  Guise  to  the  scmL 
and  giving  the  government  to  a  regcnay.  cos- 
posed  of  the  junto  above  named.    The  e» 
spiracy,  however,  known  as  thait  of  Andbes 
was  disdosed  by  the  freachery  of  a  Hsgass 
lawyer,  of  the  name  of  Avenelles;  GsjthariK 
to  conceal  her  own  implication  In  the  Utiom 
united  herself  to  the  cardinal  Lomnaa,  tfi 
turned  the  circuinstanoes  to  the  rain  md  » 
structlon  of  her  late  allies.    A  frightfnl  bsb» 
ere  took  place  before  the  gntes  of  the  pabce^ 
Amboise,  which  the  prince  of  Oondfti,  whsai 
did  not  suit  the  oourt  party  at  that  time  to  i» 
idicate,  was  oUiged  to  witness,  m  order  to^ 
nimself  of  suspicion.    Shortly  after  this,  it« 
determined  between  Cadiarine  toA  the  Qwm 
to  assassinate  the  prineeof  Oond^  in  thsR^i 
presence,  on  the  occanon  of  the  solonaa  «e? 
of  Francis  and  Mary  Into  the  city  of  OA^ 
into  which  place  a  large  fiwoe  of  Itnfian  a** 
eenaries,  headed  by  Manili  di  C^MBTB^  hsBd  Vea 
marched  l^  Ihe  orders  of  the  didceof  GuiBft.B 
preparation  for  the  event    The  murder,  kov' 
ever,  was  exjnessly  prohibited  b j  FtaneiB ;  «^ 
therein  iaeoned  tftie  yet  dscper  hnirnil  sf  » 
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mother,  added  to  the  oontempt,  tmdiqgQieed 
and  avowed — saoh  was  the  general  laxity  of 
opinion  in  that  evil  age — of  the  Catholic  party, 
who  swore  ^  by  the  double  eroas  of  Lorraineu 
that  they  had  a  poor  creature  for  their  kingl'^ 
Cond6  was,  however,  hnprlsoned  for  a  time,  bat 
on  regaining  his  liber^,  soon  had  xeooone  to 
the  sword ;  and  France  was,  for  many  year%  dis- 
tracted by  intestine  wars^  waged  with  tike  most 
remorseless  barbarity,  in  one  battle  of  which, 
that  of  Jamao,  the  prince  was  shot  in  cold 
blood,  after  having  snrrendered,  by  the  baron 
de  Montesqnion,  while,  at  that  of  MoHtoontoar, 
the  Huguenots  were  again  so  totally  and  Irre- 
trievably defeated,  that  their  party  had  aban* 
doned  lUl  hopes,  until  the  long  strife  was  closed 
by  the  peace  of  St  Qermaln-en-Laye,  on  terms 
mr  more  favorable  than  they  had  hoped  to  ob- 
tean.  This  peace  was  concluded  in  1570,  and 
completdy  blinded  the  suspidonsof  the  lesders, 
and  liud  them  open  to  the  schemes  of  the  im- 
placable and  unforgiving  Catharine,  who  had 
now,  since  the  accession  of  the  boy  Mng^  Charles 
IX.,  and  her  own  regency,  turned  upon  the 
Huguenots  all  the  itirious  hatred  which  she 
had  heretofore  borne  to  the  Guises*  How  for 
Catharine  intended  treason,  from  the  beginning^ 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  the  diaboIioBl  char- 
acter of  the  woman  Jitttifies  the  worst  suspi- 
cions, and  it  is  known  that  the  duke  of  Alva 
and  the  cardinal  Lorraine  had  both  counselled 
an  open  and  general  massacre  of  the  Pft>testantB^ 
throughout  the  kinfldom,  on  several  previoos 
Dooasions,  which  had  led  to  the  almow  univer- 
sally received  <^inion  that  the  court  of  Spain 
and  that  oi  Rome,  also,  were  privy  and  consent- 
ing to  the  scheme,  as  it  ultmmtely  was  effect- 
ad.  It  appears^  however,  fh)m  evidence  whldi 
the  best  historians  receive  with  much  consid- 
aration, — the  secret  correspondence,  namely, 
in  cipher,  of  the  papfl  nundo  at  Paris,  wiOi 
^e  cardinal  secretary  at  Bome,— that,  so  for 
from  being  cognisant  of  what  was  premeditated, 
the  latter  actually  wrote  to  require  infonnation 
eh>m  his  agent  at  the  court  of  Erance,  concern- 
ing the  causes,  authors,  and  circumstances  of 
bhe  massacre,  after  its  occurrence;  to  whidi 
the  nundo  Salviati's  answer  seems  to  give  satis- 
bctory  proo^  that  the  atrodfy  was  only  plan- 
ned on  the  night  previous  to  its  exeoutioD, 
mbsequent  to  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  as- 
iaasinate  Coligni,  to  whose  death,  according  to 
his  account,  the  original  design  was  limited. 
^  his  letters  were  written  privately  for  the  in- 
itmction  of  his  own  courts  and  in  dpher,  with- 
[»ut  any  expectation,  or  probabUtty,  of  their 
being  made  public,  and  as  he  repeatedly  as- 
lerts  his  certain  conviction  of  l£e  accuracy 
yf  his  infi»:mation,  they  must  be  tak^  into 
iccoimt  in  Judging  the  event.  If  true,  they 
relieve  the  Prench  court,  and  espedaUy  Charies 
[X.,  of  the  deeply  premeditated  infiuny, 
charged  against  them,  of  having  devised  the 
marriage  c^  the  beautifhl  but  infiunous  Mar- 
l^erite  de  Yalois  with  Henry  of  Hayarre, 
for  the  set  purpose  of  eoUeoting  all  the  lead- 


en and  gentry  of  the  Huguenot  party  in  Paris, 
with  no  other  object  than  exterminating  them 
at  one  blow,  while  plunged  unsuspecting  in 
the  festivities  of  that  joyous  occasion.  This 
marriage  took  place  on  Aug.  18,  1673,  and 
4  days  afterward,  on  the  22d,  an  arauebnse  shot 
was  iired  at  the  admiral  Coligni,  trom  a  win- 
dow, by  an  assassin,  employed  by  Catharine, 
named  Be  Manrevel,  who  was  afterward  known 
l^  the  sobriquet  of  Le  tueur  du  roL  the  king's 
killer.  According  to  credible  authoritv,  this 
crime  was  intended  to  be  the  extent  of  the  at- 
tack on  tine  Huguenot  party,  at  that  moment; 
and  was  devised  by  the  queen  mother,  on  ac- 
count of  her  jealouQy  of  the  vast  influence 
acquured  by  the  admiral  over  the  weak  and 
vacillating  Charl^  which  was  so  great  that 
the  king  called  hun  his  father,  and  that  he 
had  become  in  reality  the  most  important 
personage  in  all  the  kingdom.  The  shot, 
though  it  took  effect,  was  not  mortal;  and, 
as  tbe  Huguenot  leaders  were  wrought  to 
a  desperate  height  <tf  indignation,  utterly  re- 
fhsing  to  believe  that  the  assassin  had  been  set 
on  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  without  the  privi- 
ty of  the  court,  and  udng  violent  threats 
against  the  intended  murderers,  Catharine 
herself  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  prober 
bably  not  without  some  shadow  of  reason,  in 
the  expectation  of  a  sudden  iosurrection  of 
the  Protestants^  of  whom  all  the  principal 
gentry  with  their  armed  retainers  were  asson- 
bled  at  the  capital,  and  contrived  to  communi- 
cate her  apprehensions  to  the  king,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  making  him  believe  that  the  admiral 
had  dedffus  on  his  life.  The  king  visited  Co- 
ligni at  his  bdgm^,  the  day  after  the  attempt 
on  his  life,  to  which  it  is  now  nearly  certau 
that  he  was  not  consenting^  and  swore^  proba- 
bly with  a  sincere  intention,  at  the  time,  of 
doing  so,  that  he  would  pumsn  the  author  of 
tiie  vinany.  But,  on  the  same  day,  the  queen 
persuaded  him  that  the  admiral  and  all  the 
Huguenots  were  in  a  league  to  murder  him, 
an^  not  without  much  difficulty,  extorted  from 
the  Idag^  on  the  n«oming  of  Aug.  24,  the  faJttl 
order  for  a  general  massacre,  on  that  night,  to 
be  preceded  by  the  assassination  of  Coligni,  in 
his  lodging,  which  was  to  be  announced  by  the 
tollmg  of  the  bell  of  St  Gennain  TAuxerrois^ 
whereon,  as  at  a  signal,  the  general  daughter 
was  to  commence.  The  execution  of  the  plan 
was  assigned  to  the  duke  of  Gmse  and  the 
ItaUan  guards  of  the  palace,  supported  by  the 
assembfed  cinnpanies  of  the  burghers^  who 
were  under  orders  to  meet  at  the  first  stroke 
of  the  bdl,  wearing  white  crosses  in  tiieir 
sallets  and  white  napkins  on  thdr  arms,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  their  victims. 
The  dtv  gates  were  diut  and  guarded,  and  aH 
the  Catodic  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  illu- 
minate their  houses,  both  as  a  distingoiahing 
mark,  and  as  a  means  of  giving  suffident  light, 
by  which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  destruction. 
Orders  were  also  despatched  to  the  royal  gov- 
emon  of  the  priadpaldtiesof  all  the  provincei^ 
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to  commeDoe  the  same  maasaore  at  the  same 
hour;  and,  althoctgh,  in  some  instaooee,  the 
humanity  of  the  ofiicers  led  them  to  disohey 
their  orders,  the  instructions  were  too  gene- 
rally followed.  Ooligni  was  run  through  the 
body,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  some  of  his 
household,  and  thrown  out  of  the  window  at 
the  feet  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  sat  on 
horseback,  coolly  awaiting  the  performance  of 
the  dreadful  deed,  and  when  the  bloody  corpse 
was  flung  before  his  charger's  hoofs  on  the 
pavement,  dismounted  and  wiped  the  clotted 

fore  from  the  victim's  features  with  his  hand- 
erohiefj  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  there 
had  been  no  mistake;  when  the  &tal  tocsin 
rang  from  the  church  of  St.  Germiun,  and  the 
horrid  slaughter  began  on  the  instant,  and  was 
deliberately  prosecuted  durins  several  day& 
both  in  the  capital  and  the  large  provincial 
towns.  The  king  wa&  at  first,  exceedinglv  re- 
luctant to  give  the  fatal  orders,  which  have 
blackened  his  name  with  everlasting  infamy; 
and,  during  the  whole  day  preceding  the  ma&> 
eacre,  was  nervous,  irritable,  and  undecided. 
It  is  even  asserted,  that^  at  the  last  moment, 
he  sent  orders  to  countermand  the  slaughter  to 
Guise,  who,  receiving  them  lust  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse,  replied  only  by  the  words. 
^^Ilest  trop  tardr  and  rode  off  at  the  head 
of  his  assassins,  as  if  to  a  field  of  honorable 
warfare.  Charles  was  in  the  tennis  court, 
with  his  brother  Aigou,  afterward  Henry  HI., 
and  his  mother,  when  the  bells  tolled  and  shots 
were  heard  in  the  street;  and  he  was  at  first 
overwhelmed  with  fear  and  horror,  but,  speed- 
ily recovering  himself,  he  ran  to  me  windows 
to  inspect  the  scenes  of  havoc,  and,  soon,  it  has 
been  sdd,  maddened  into  fury  by  the  sight  of  the 
blood,  began  to  fire  from  ike  windows  of  the 
Louvre,  which  conmianded  the  river  Seine, 
across  which  a  few  wretched  ^gitives  were  at* 
tempting  to  escape  by  swimming,  and  exulting- 
ly  triumphed  in  his  sloll  as  a  marksman,  as  each 
shot  told  upon  the  persons  of  his  subjects. 
But  this  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Bran- 
t6me,  who  was  not  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  re- 
ports it  on^  as  a  hearsay.  De  Thou  makes  no 
mention  of  it.  During  the  frightful  scenes  which 
followed,  all  sorts  of  horrors  and  disorders  natu- 
rally occurred.  Neither  sex  nor  age  was  spared ; 
nor  was  the  slaughter  confined  to  religionists 
only ;  for,  in  such  a  time  of  license,  bad  men  avail- 
ed themselves  of  it  to  gratify  their  private  ven- 
geance and  resentments,  and  individual  hatred 
or  lust  of  gain  had  as  manv  victuns  as  public 
animosity  or  fanatical  zeal.  Creditors  were 
murdered  by  their  debtors ;  masters  by  their 
servants ;  fathers,  it  is  said,  by  their  sons,  anx- 
ious to  inherit  before  the  natural  appointed 
end.  Even  children  are  reported  to  have  been 
slaughtered  by  other  children,  in  their  cradles; 
and  women  avenged  the  loss  of  lovers,  or  re- 
sented superior  beauty  and  attractions,  by  the 
murder  of  women.  Oond^  and  Henry  of  Na^ 
varre  escaped  death  by  attending  the  maas  and 
affecting  to  become  Catholics*     The  crime, 


however,  as  such  crimes  ever  do,  fsM 
of  its  end.  The  Huguenots,  far  from  being 
exterminated,  were  wrought  to  sach  rage  by 
the  persecution,  and  were  so  much  encouraged 
by  the  general  indignation  and  general  arm- 
pathy  displayed  in  all  Protestant  countries,  espe- 
cially in  England,  Holland,  and  the  reformed 
stat^  of  Qerawny,  that  they  increased  in  dddi- 
bers  and  in  strength,  by  the  very  circomstanoe 
designed  for  their  annihilation.  The  court  of 
France  gained  nothing  by  the  hideous  deed  but 
infunv ;  and  Charles,  haunted  forever  by 
the  ghosts  sununoned  up  by  his  tortured  con- 
science, lived  a  short  life  of  miBery,  and  died  a 
death  of  horror— sweating  blood  from  every 
pore,  the  effect,  probably,  of  poison,  administer- 
ed by  his  own  brother,  or,  perhi^n,  ^^^  ™^^^i 
but  ascribed  by  the  superetitions  Hogneootsto 
the  dh*ect  retribution  of  God.  Oanta  relates 
on  the  authority  of  Pierre  TEstoile,  tbat 
during  his  last  illness  he  cried  out  to  his  nurse: 
^^Ah/  nourricej  ma  mie^  ma  honnel  qwh 
Mng,  que  cPassasHnats I  Oh!  quels  mmau 
coTueiU  fai  suivia  !  Oh  Seigneur  Dieu^pordfii- 
net  moi^  et  faitei  moi  miUriGordeP^  ^'Ab! 
nurse,  my  good  nurse  I  what  blood;  vhat 
murders!  Oh  I  what  bad  councils  I  Mowed! 
Lord  God,  pardon  me  I  have  mercy  on  mel" 
As  great  as  were  the  rage  and  horror  wbich 
pervaded  all  Protestant  Europe  at  the  tid- 
ings—Elizabeth of  England  put  her  court 
into  mourning,  and  turned  her  back  in 
the  face  of  the  Spanish  ambassador-DOt- 
withstanding  the  terrible  excitement  of  meu's 
minds  at  this  time,  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain that  numbers  of  eminent  men  in  the  Catho- 
lic party  in  France  detested  this  bloody  owp 
d'itat  as  it  deserved.  The  magistrate  KHospb 
tal,  who  was  attacked  in  his  house  on  accoont 
of  his  known  hostility  to  violent  measures,  and 
who  was  rescued  by  softe  cavaliers  sent  by  the 
king,  when  the  latter  ordered  hun  into  his  pi^ 
ence,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  pardon^ 
exclaimed,  "  I  was  not  aware  that  I  bad  deserved 
death,  or  that  I  needed  pardon.''  He  died  soim 
days  after,  full  of  grief  at  tiie  calamitae  « 
could  not  hinder,  exclaiming :  EBoda^  dki  w& 
amo  !  Henri  de  Savoie,  governor  of  ProyeDO^ 
the  viscount  d'Orthez,  governor  of  Bayonnj 
and  St  H6ran,  governor  of  Auvergne,  renwj 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  king.  The  bi^op  « 
Dsieux  extended  an  open  protection  to  all  tM 
Huguenots  of  his  diocese,  and  received  all  vbo 
chose  to  come  into  hk  episcopal  palace,  a  m 
of  conduct  which  induced  the  greater  nnmwr 
to  return  to  the  Catholic  church.  Evendoiog 
the  massacre  at  Paris,  it  appears,  from  ^ 
testimony  of  the  Huguenot  La  Popelini^  tw 
the  dukes  of  Aumale,  Biron,  and  Belli^vre,  vith 
some  other  CathoUo  noblemen,  exerted  ^' 
selves  to  save  as  many  Huguenots  as  poaah^ 
and  that  many  Italians,  who  were  among  tbe 
bands  of  armed  and  mounted  men  that  traven- 
ed  the  city,  opened  their  houses  as  an  asyliuQ 
for  the  fugitives.  In  the  city  of  Nlmes,  vhffe 
the  Catholics  had  been  twice  assailed  by  tf» 
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.  as  lately  as  1667  and  1569,  there  was 
no  rifling  whatever.  Catholics  maintam  that  not 
one  of  tiie  French  bishops  or  dergy  had  any 
share  in  the  massacre,  and  that  the  motives 
which  prompted  it  were  purely  political  and 
not  religions.  There  were  rejoicings  and  felici- 
tations at  Rome,  and  a  Te  Beum  snng  by  order 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIII. ;  but  the  only  informa- 
tion which  was  received  at  the  Roman  court, 
came  through  the  French  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
from  Catharine  de^  Medici,  and  represented  the 
king  as  having  narrowly  escaped  fh)m  an  insur- 
rection against  his  throne  and  life  on  the  part 
of  the  Huguenots.  A  desperate  struggle  for 
ascendency  had  been  going  on  for  many  years 
in  France  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Hu- 
guenots, although  the  latter*numbered  only  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  population,  in  which 
all  Catholic  Europe  took  the  deepest  interest 
The  great  victory  of  Lepanto  over  the  Turks  was 
just  being  celebrated  at  Rome,  and  the  news 
arrived  there  also  of  the  accession  of  two 
powerful  princes,  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  to  the  Catholic  side.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  rejoicings,  the  French  court 
sends  its  own  version  of  the  events  of  the  24th 
of  August,  and  represents  the  assassination  of 
the  Huguenots  as  the  necessary  and  legal  punish- 
ment of  a  few  conspirators  engaged  in  a  dark 
and  dangerous  plot  against  the  king.  In  this 
point  of  view  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  Ro- 
man court  should  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Huguenot  scheme;  and  if  afterward,  when  the 
facts  were  better  known,  they  were  not  regard- 
ed with  the  horror  they  deserved  by  Catholic 
Europe,  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  violent 
commotions  and  excitements  with  which  sodety 
and  the  minds  of  men  were  a^tated.  Since  the 
passions  of  that  time  have  given  place  to  calm 
and  deliberate  judgment,  all  are  agreed  in.con- 
demning  this  desperate  measure  of  the  French 
court  as  a  heinous  political  crime,  the  principal 
guilt  of  which  mnst  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that 
able  but  wicked  princess,  Catharine  de*  Medid, 
who  lived  only  for  her  own  personal  ambition, 
and  who  would  have  been  equally  ready  to  ex- 
cite the  rdinous  animosity  of  the  Huguenots 
against  the  Catholics,  as  she  was  to  stir  up  the 
vengeance  of  the  latter  against  the  former,  if  it 
had  answered  her  purposes  better  to  do  so. 
The  number  of  persons  slain  throughout  France 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  100,000  to 
less  than  2,000.  De  Thou  gives  the  number  as 
80,000,  La  Popelinidre  as  20,000,  and  Papire 
Masson  as  10,000.  The  Calvinistio  author  of  the 
Martyrology  of  the  Huguenots,  printed  in  1662, 
estimates  the  number  at  first  at  80,000 ;  after- 
Wfffd,  in  a  more  detailed  estimate^  he  brings  it 
down  to  15,168.  Finally,  after  examining  all 
the  reg^ters  of  individuals  who  perished,  he 
can  only  find  the  names  of  786  throughout  all 
France.  The  Catholic  historian,  Ungard,  esti- 
mates the  probable  number  at  1,500. 

BARTIZAN,  in  Norman  castellated  architec- 
ture, a  projecting  balcony,  to  which  access  was 
had  from  the  interior,  by  a  small  poetem.    It 


was  generally  placed  to  command  some  assail- 
able point,  with  the  fire  of  its  shafts  and  cross- 
bar bolts ;  and,  after  the  introduction  of  gun- 
powder and  wall-pieces,  was  provided  with  a 
platform  to  support  a  saker,  falconet,  or  some 
such  small  piece  of  artillery.  It  had,  always, 
perforated  battlements  for  the  defence  of  the 
archers  and  cross-bow  men,  through  which 
they  could  shoot  at  their  ease,  with  deliberate 
aim;  and  was  furnished  with  machicolations, 
or  arched  tunnels,  opening  downward,  through 
which  scalding  or  burning  liquids,  and  some- 
times Greek  fire  could  be  rained  down,  from 
caldrons  and  furnaces  built  into  the  masonry 
for  the  purpose^  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants, 
in  case  of  their  forcing  the  outworks  and  making 
good  their  position  at  the  foot  of  the  main  walls, 
within  the  hne  of  the  cross-fire. — These  bartizans 
were  always  so  placed  as  to  be  themselves 
easily  commanded  in  case  of  an  enemy  making 
himself  master  of  one  by  escalade.  They  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  lightness  of  the  castle 
architecture,  by  the  aericd  character  of  their 
perforated  defences,  their  lofty  position,  and 
the  graceful  flying  buttresses  which  sometimes 
support  them. 

BARTLEMAN,  James,  English  base  singer, 
bom  in  Westminster,  Sept  19, 1769,  died  April 
16,  1821.  At  an  earlv  age,  he  was  received 
into  the  abbey  choir  of  Westminster,  under  the 
mastership  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cooke.  His 
voice,  while  it  remained  a  soprano,  was  low, 
approaching  to  the  contralto,  but  distinguish- 
ed by  fulness,  strength,  and  rotundity  of  tone* 
In  1788,  his  name  first  appeared  among  the 
base  chorus  at  the  concerts  of  ancient  music. 
In  the  course  of  one  season,  he  revived  "  Let 
the  dreadful  engines,"  "Thy  genius,  lol" 
^*Te  twice  ten  hundred  Deities,'^  and  "Hark, 
my  Daridcar,"  of  Purcell,  and  continued  to 
sing  them  with  unabated  applause  until  he  sang 
no  more.  It  was  not  alone  by  the  superior 
compass  of  his  voice  that  he  soared  above  his 
predecessors  and  competitors — ^his  singing  was 
eminently  dramatic,  intellectual,  andpassionate. 
He  was  buried  in  the  doister  of  Westminster 
abbey,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  modest 
inscription,  prefaced  by  the  first  notes  of  Per- 
gdesi's  air,  "O  Lord!  have  mercy  upon  me." 

6ARTLETT,  Elibha,  an  American  physician 
and  author,  was  bom  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  in  1805, 
and  died  in  the  house  iirhere  he  was  born,  July  18, 
1855.  Without  a  coUeffiate  education  he  grad- 
uated from  the  medical  department  of  Brown 
nniverdty  in  1826,  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Lowell,  Mass.  Becom- 
ing favorably  known  to  the  medi<»l  professibn, 
he  delivered  the  course  of  lectures  on  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  at  the  Berkshire  medical  institute 
in  Pittsfidd,  Mass.,  in  1882.  In  1886  or  1887 
he  was  elected  the  first  mayor  of  Lowell;  in 
1889  he  delivered  medical  lectures  at  Dart- 
mouth college ;  in  1841  he  took  charge  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  Transylvania  univer- 
sity, Lexington,  Ky. ;  in  1844  took  the  chair  of 
theoiy  and  practioe  in  the  nniversity  of  Maiy- 
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bnd,  bat  withdrew  from  it  At  the  end  of  the 
year  again  to  visit  Earope.  On  his  return  in 
1846  he  resumed  his  situation  at  Lexington; 
thence  in  1849  went  to  Louisville,  to  ooonpy  the 
chur  of  theory  and  practice  kt  that  place.  In 
1860  he  removed  to  liew  York  to  a  professorship 
in  the  university  there ;  and  in  1851  took  that  of 
materia  medica  and  medical  jurisprudenoe  in  the 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  New 
Tor]^  which  place  he  held  untu  his  death. — 
While  occupied  in  these  different  situations  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  winter,  he  also  delivered 
from  1843  to  1852  the  lectures  at  the  Vermont 
medical  college,  Woodstock,  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  He  oiaBeminated  in  this  manner  a 
vast  amount  of  mecUcal  knowled^  which  he 
knew  how  to  make  attractive  by  his  own  inter- 
est in  the  sulnect,  and  his  captivating  style  of 
instruction.  But  he  has  also  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  more  permanent  reputation  by  a  se* 
ries  of  medical  treatises  in  various  departments 
of  the  sdence,  published  from  1842  to  1852, 
which  have  been  extensively  read.     He  also 

gublished  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Simple 
ettiiu»  in  Verse  for  Portraits  and  Pictures 
from  Mr.  Dickens's  Qallery,'*  1855. 

BABTLETT,  Iohaboo,  a  distinguished  law- 
yer of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  bom  in 
Balisbury.  in  1786,  died  Oct.  19,  1858.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  in  1808^  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law  in  Dnrhttm,  but 
soon  removed  to  Portsmouth,  where  his  skill 
and  ability  soon  commanded  success.  He  is 
celebrated  as  an  opponent  of  Webfrter  and  Ma- 
son. He  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  was  elected  to  the  IT.  S.  house  of 
representatives  for  8  terms,  from  1823  to  1829. 
BABTLETT,  John  B.,  secretary  of  state  in 
Bhode  Island,  bom  at,  Providence.  Oct  28, 
1805,  was  early  placed  in  a  banking-house^  and 
was  for  6  years  cashier  of  the  Globe  bank  at 
Providence.  While  there  he  was  one  of  the 
ori|pnal  projectors  of  the  Providence  atheuffium, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Franklin  society, 
before  which  he  occasionally  lectured.  In  1837 
he  engaged  in  business  in  a  commission  house 
in  New  York,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful* 
He  then  established  a  bookstore  there  for  the 
importation  and  sale  of  English  and  foreign 
works,  which  soon  became  the  resort  of  literary 
men.  He  became  at  this  time  one  of  the  aodve 
managers  of  the  New  York  historical  society, 
sad  a  projector  of  the  American  ethnological  so- 
ciety.—In  1850  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Taylor  commissioner  to  fix  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  under 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  He  remained 
in  this  service  until  Jan.  7, 1858,  middn|f  exten- 
sive surveys  and  explorations  with  ^borate 
soientifio  observations,  but,  for  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary appropriations,  the  boundmy  line  was 
not  completed  by  him.  He  published,  in  1854^ 
A  personal  narrative  of  explorations  and  inci- 
dents in  the  countries  which  he  had  visited — 
naving  previously  published,  in  1847,  a  small 
work  on  the  progress  of  ethnology,  and  the 


next  year  a  dietionaiy  of  AmenouaoM.  Bi 
became  secretary  of  state  of  Bhode  Island,  Mij 
1, 1855,  and  has  held  that  office  for  netdj  S 
years. 

BABTLETT,  Jorar  Shbrbiv,  JLD^  a&ii^ 
jLoaerican  journalist,  founder  ai  the  "^MM" 
newspaper  in  New  York,  bom  in  ITM,  is  Dor- 
setshire, England,  was  edncated  as  a  pbjKao 
in  London;    on  the  recommendatios  €f  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  was  appointed  snraMm  ia  tbe 
royal  navvinl812;  saUed  to  the  West  Is&b 
on  board  the  packet  Swallow  ;  was  captoiedbf 
the  American  frigates  President  and  CoagRa, 
under  Commodore  Bodgers^  and  remfiaed  t 
prisoner  at  Boston  nntu  discharged  in  IbU 
At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  married  a  kdjrf 
Boston,  and  establi^ed hima^  there ssa^^ 
sician.    The  ^'  Albion*'  was  commenced  by  hs. 
in  New  York,  June  22,  1822,  as  an  £i^ 
organ  of  conservative  political     Throo^  'A 
interesting  variety  of  miscellaneous  T&tSs% 
this  Journal  ^ineid  a  wide  and  profitable  mt 
lation.    Dr.  Bartlett  snbseqa^itly  conuD^oei 
one  or  two  other  papers  of  a  similar  eharacisi 
ache^)er  price,  and  on  the  beginning  of  Adae&s 
steam  navigatiou,  also  established  at  livopod 
the  ^^  European,"  a  weekly  comp^^um  d  ik 
latest  news  for  American  ciroolatioii.   Orjc 
to  the  Mure  of  his  health.  Dr.  Bartktt  vi^ 
drew  from  the  ''  Allnon"  in  1848.    He  i&ssd 
Journalism  again  in  Dec  1855,  by  ispnsg  ± 
'*  Anglo-Saxon,^^  a  weekly   paper  at  Bas& 
which  he  continued  about  2  yeara.    In  ISf? 
he  served  as  British  consol  at  Baltimon.  at 
now  (1858)  resides  in  New  York. 

BABTLETT,  Jossph,  wit^  poet,  and  mf^ 
turer,  born  at  Plymouth,  Mam  ,  ci  a  goodP^ 
ritan  family,  about  1768,  died  at  BcstcHi,  Oi 
27, 1827.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  ooE^  k 
1782,  and  began  the  study  of  law  at  Saks,  be 
soon  gave  it  up  for  a  voyage  to  ^glaiid.  i: 
London,  being  at  the  represe&tadon  of  ok^' 
General  Burgoyne's  playa  in  ridioik  d  Is 
countrymen,  he  stood  up  in  the  pit  and  ok 
out,  *'  Hurra!  Great  Britain  beaten  by  hgrj^ 
tailors^  and  tinkers  V^ — ^with  pro^gions  ^a 
It  was  taken  in  good  part  and  got  him  the  &- 
quaintance  of  many  of  the  "  bloods^  of  the  c^ 
Sere  he  pursued  the  career  of  an  advMiSEc 
gambled,  spent,  got  into  prison,  wrote  &  p< 
»>r  his  release,  and  went  upon  the  stage  iuo^ 
From  an  actor  he  became  a  merehan^  and  La' 
ing  sailed  for  America  with  a  large  sappC?: 
goods  on  credit,  was  shipwrecked  on  Oi^*e  Gv 
As  he  had  freely  avowed  infidel  opinloi^  ob  a 
voyage,  and  showed  a  cowardly  anxietT  "»- 
the  vessel  struck,  he  carried  it  off  by*saj£ 
^i  he  was  not  so  much  afraid  to  die,  but  hit  et^ 
not  bear  to  be  found  dead  in  siich  a  di^ 
place  as  the  back  of  C^  Cod.**  Failing  kp^ 
in  a  mercantile  connection  at  Boston,  ht  ^ 
more  turned  to  the  law.  For  a  while  he  sr'^^ 
as  captain  of  v(duBte^8  in  Shay's  war.  -i^ 
opened  an  office  in  Woburn,  pfii«t:T«g  it  blai^  c 
oallingitthe''0offin,'' to  attract  notaries;.  ^: 
next,  removed  to  Cambridge^  tna^^w*^  bk^ 
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busy  with  the  affkirs  of  the  town  and  of  the 
college.  In  1799  he  delivered  a  poem  on  phy- 
Mognomy  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society, 
iatirical  and  olever,  and  said  to  toach  upon 
the  traits  of  individnals  at  the  time.  To  the 
edition  of  this  poem,  published  in  1823,  were 
appended  a  number  of  '^  Aphorisms  on  Men, 
ranciples,  and  Things,''  the  results  of  his 
rarioufl  experience.  The  same  year  he  deliv- 
ered a  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Boston, 
and  afterward  recited  a  poem,  entitled  the 
"  Xew  Vicar  of  Bray,"  which  obtained  consid- 
erable celebrity.  He  next  attempted  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  of  politics  in  the  state  of  Miiune, 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  nearly 
secured  an  election  to  Congress  by  his  active 
exertions  as  a  speaker  and  newspaper  writer* 
He  then  practised  law  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
and  finally  closed  his  improvident  life,  a  burden 
to  his  friends,  at  Boston.  (See  Duyckinck's 
'^Oydopeadia  of  American  Literature.") 

BARTLETT,  Josiah,  M.  D.,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  born  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  Nov. 
1729,  died  May  19, 1795.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  1750,  at  Kingston,  and  es- 
tablished a  reputation,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  angina  maligna  in  1754,  by  treatment  wiUi 
Peruvian  bark,  in  opposition  to  the  usage  of 
other  physicians.  He  received  several  appoint* 
ments  from  the  royal  governor  John  Wentworth, 
but  was  deprived  of  them  in  1775,  for  being  a 
zealous  whig.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  militia.  Being 
chosen  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  he 
was  the  first  who  voted  for,  and  the  first,  after 
the  president,  who  signed  the  declaration  of 
independence,  his  name  being  first  called  as  rep- 
resentative or  the  most  easterly  province.  He 
accompanied  Stark  in  1777  to  Bennington.  He 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  in  1779,  justice  of  the  supreme  court  in 
1784,  and  chief  justice  in  1788.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  convention  called  to  adopt 
the  federal  constitution  in  1788.  In  1790  he 
was  president  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1798, 
was  choeen  the  first  governor  under  the  new 
state  constitution.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  medical  society  established  in  1791,  by  his 
exertions.  In  all  his  various  offices  his  duties 
were  ably  and  &ithfully  discharged. 

BARTLETT,  Josiah,  physician,  bom  in 
Oharlestown,  Mass.,  in  1759,  died  March  5, 
1820.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  militarjr  hos- 
pital in  1775,  and  served  as  snrgeon^s  mate  till 
1780,  and  afterward  went  2  voyages  as  surgeon 
to  ships  of  war.  He  then  settled  at  Oharles- 
town, where  he  had  an  extensive  practice,  and 
was  representative,  senator,  and  councillor.  He 
delivered  many  orations,  medical,  political,  and 
literary,  and  published  various  papers  in  the 
transactions  of  the  medical  society,  and  in  the 
"N.K  Medical  Journal." 

BARTLETT,  William,  one  of  the  founders 

and  the  principal  benefactor  of  the  theological 

seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  bom  at  Newbury- 

port,  Jan.  81, 1748,  died  in  the  same  town,  Feb.  8, 
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1841,  having  resided  there  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  long  life.  His  minority  was  passed  in  a 
humble  occupation,  but  before  the  revolution- 
ary war  he  had  entered  upon  a  career  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  and  at  its  close,  with  the 
revival  of  commerce  he  was  in  a  situation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  opportunities 
of  the  times.  The  deficiencies  of  his  education 
were  supplied  by  shrewdness  and  caution,  and 
his  success  procured  general  confidence  at  home 
and  abroad.  While  his  business  was  constantly 
increasing,  his  personal  and  family  expenditures 
were  on  the  most  economical  scale,  so  that  his 
wealth  became  very  great  He  loved  to  employ  it 
as  steward  for  the  needy  and  in  the  cause  of  reli« 
gion  and  morals.  Beside  liberal  contributions  in 
aid  of  the  temperance  reformation,  the  foreign 
missionary  enterprise,  and  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  he  gave  $80,000  toward  the 
foundation  of  the  Andover  theological  seminary, 
endowed  a  professorship,  and  built  a  house  for 
the  incumbent,  watched  over  the  institution 
through  lite,  and  did  every  thhig  that  money 
could  do  to  ihrther  its  objects. 

BARTLETT,  Willl&m  Hknby,  English  artist 
and  author,  born  in  Kentish-Town,  Middlesex, 
March  26^  1809,  died  at  sea,  between  Malta 
and  Marseilles,  Sept  18, 1854.  He  was  appren- 
ticed in  1828  to  John  Britton,  the  antiquary, 
for  whom  he  made  many  sketches  and  draw- 
ings from  nature,  and  from  the  difierent  En- 
glish cathedrals  and  dties.  He  acquu*ed  great 
ekill  and  facility  as  a  draughtsman,  and  Tour- 
neyed not  only  over  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
and  also  explored  the  East  in  1834-^85,  again  in 
1842-'45,  the  third  time  in  1858-'54.  He  visit- 
ed  America  in  the  years  18d6-^d7-'88,  and  in 
1841  and  1852.  Nineteen  large  4to  volumes, 
oontaining  about  1,000  plates,  engraved  from  his 
drawings,  were  published,  describing  many  of 
his  voyages  and  travels.  The  letter-press  of 
these  was  supped  by  Dr.  W.  Beattie,  the 
biographer  of  Thomas  Campbell,  and  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  who  wrote  the  portion 
relating  to  America.  Mr.  Bartlett  was,  how- 
ever, himself  the  author  as  well  as  the  artist 


Overland  Route,"  1860;  "Footsteps  of  Our 
Lord,"1851;  ** Pictures  from  Sicily,"  1852;  "The 
Pilgnm  Fathers,"  1858;  and  <^  Scripture  Site? 
ana  Scenes,"  ^.,  1855---the  last  published  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  Mediterranean, 
on  his  return  to  England.  He  was  a  literal  and 
faithfal,  rather  than  an  imaginative  and  fanoiM 
artist. 

BARTOL,  Onnm  Avausrua,  an  American 
author  and  Congregational  clergyman,  born  at 
Freeport,  Me.,  April  80,  1818,  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  college,  1882,  completed  his  theologi- 
cal education  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  school, 
1885,  and  settled  as  colleague  pastor  with  the 
Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.  of  tne  West  church 
in    Boston,  March   1,  1887.     His   principal 
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writingB  tre  '^Pichiree  of  Europe,**  a  work 
oombining  a  series  of  graphic  sketciies  of  Eu- 
rcmean  travel  with  philoeophioal  reflections. 
'^  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Spirit  and  Life,'' 
^  Disoonrses  on  the  Christian  Body  and  Form," 
and  a  history  of  the  *^  West  Church  and  its 
Ministers."  His  latest^prodnotion  is  a  work  on 
ecclesiastical  polity,  treating  of  the  relation  be- 
tween church  and  congregation.  He  has  also 
published  a  variety  of  occasional  and  miscella- 
neous discourses  and  essays,  beside  numerous 
contributions  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
day,  and  several  poetical  compoations.  His 
writings  are  characterized  by  a  remarkable  in- 
dividuality of  thought  and  illustration,  and  a  cer- 
tain antique  quaintness  of  style.  Although  of  a 
deeply  religions  tone,  they  give  more  promi- 
nence to  the  ethical  and  social  element  tnan  to 
theological  doctrine. 

BABTOLI,  Daniklb,  a  learned  Italian  Jesuit, 
bom  at  Ferrara,  Feb.  12,  1608,  died  at  Rome, 
Jan.  18, 1685,  the  author  of  a  celebrated  history 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  published  at  Rome 
in  6  vols,  in  1658-'75.  Bartoli  had  access  to 
many  curious  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican,  of 
which  he  availed  himself.  This  gives  to  his 
work  peculiar  interest,  and  portions  of  it,  as 
for  instance  that  on  Asia,  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  The  &^  edition  of  1667  con- 
tuns  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  mis- 
sion to  Mongolia^  and  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Father  Acquaviva.  He  also  wrote  on  phys- 
ios and  philology.  A  new  edition  of  his  com- 
plete works  in  12  vols,  appeared  at  Turin  in 
1825,  and  a  select  edition  of  the  most  striking 
passages  at  Milan  in  1826. — ^Pibtbo  Saittbs, 
sometimes  called  Perugio,  an  Italian  painter  and 
engraver,  born  about  1685,  died  at  Rome  in  1700. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  His  engrav- 
ings, numbering  over  1,000,  are  scarce  and  vidu- 
able.  His  skill  as  a  copyist  was  so  great  that  he 
could  counterfeit  the  effects  of  time  on  tiie  col- 
ors of  pictures. 

BARTOUlSfl,  LoBENZo,  an  Italian  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  or  near  Florence  about  1778,  and 
died  Jan.  20,  1850.  He  received  instruction  in 
his  youth  from  Deamarets,  a  French  painter  in 
Florence,  but  afterward  deserted  tne  pencil 
for  the  chisel  under  the  sculptor  Lemot.  He 
received  the  2d  prize  for  a  bass-relief^  "  Oleobis 
and  Biton."  No  artist  of  the  day  was  believed 
to  have  attained  to  such  purity  of  conception 
and  execution.  He  received  orders  from  Denon 
and  Napoleon^  many  of  which  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  unfinished.  He  also  founded  a  school 
at  Carrara.  His  principal  works  were,  a  co- 
lossal bust  of  Napoleon,  busts  of  Cherubini,  Me- 
hul  and  others,  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  groups  of  "Charity"  and  *' Hercules  and 
Lycas."  He  also  executed  a  monument  to 
Lady  Stratford  Canning,  which  has  been  par- 
ticularly praised  for  the  beauty  of  its  design 
—■it  is  puiced  in  the  cathedral  of  Lausanne. 
Bartolini  sent  to  the  French  exhibition  many 
beautiful  works.  The  bust  of  Rossini,  and  stat- 
ues of    Amima,  Nymph  of  tiie  Amo,"  and  tiie 


'*  Nymph  and  the  Scorpion,**  are  some  of  In 
later  productions. 

BARTOLOMEO,  Frahobsoo,  a  cdehrated 
painter,  bom  at  Savignano,  near  Florence,  ia 
1469,  died  in  1517.  He  painted  both  portniii 
and  historical  subjects,  but  rarely  depicted  tfao 
human  form  in  a  nude  state,  from  scruples  d 
conscience.  Raphael,  after  quitting  the  seboel 
of  Perugino,  studied  the  rules  of  perspeetbe 
under  his  direction,  with  the  art  of  cdoriof. 

BARTOLOZZI,  Francsbco,  an  engr&Terof 
merit,  was  bom  at  Florence,  ia  17S0,  died  a 
Lisbon,  in  1615.  His  most  celebrated  woik  s 
the  death  of  Lord  Chatham,  a  good  cop^  of 
which  was  originally  sold  for  $112.  Bk 
various  productions  amounted  to  more  tiua 
2  000 

'  B  ARTON-UPON-HUMBER,  a  market  Um 
of  England,  on  the  Humbec,  which  la  hen  f 
miles  wide.  The  town  consists  mainly  di 
spacious  streets,  ^ntaina  a  large  and  m^sm 
church,  and  has  some  trade  ia  com  and  &^ 
beside  several  manufactories;.  In  the  Tidiatr 
are  the  remains  of  Thomtcm  abbey,  €901^ 
in  1189. 

BARTON-UPON-IRWELL,  a  township  af 
England,  county  of  Lancast^on  the  livopoK 
and  Manchester  rulway.  The  first  aque^ 
bridge  across  a  navigable  riv^r,  eirer  coostraeGBC 
in  England,  is  at  this  place.  It  carries  f^Br^ 
water  canal  over  the  Irwell,  and  eonsisla  d  I 
arches,  raised  40  feet  above  the  river. 

BARTON,  Benjamin  Smith,  an  Asaenm 
naturalist,  bom  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  Feb.  U 
1766,  died  Dea  19, 1815.  He  was  one  cf  t^ 
first  professors  of  natural  history  in  the  Z^ai 
States,  and  published  the  first  America  <£- 
mentary  work  on  botany.  After  the  desitbac 
his  parents  he  went,  in  1782,  to  Pliiladdpaii 
where  ho  studied  diligentiy  for  some  yens,  ^ 
voting  himself  especially  to  medical  smn. 
In  1786  he  went  to  Eim>pe,  sti^ied  mddaes 
at  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  obtained  &^ 
gree  at  Gdttingen.  He  returned  to  PhiJidfr 
phia  in  1789,  established  himself  aa  a  phjaos 
m  that  city,  and  soon  obtained  a  good  ^rsctxt 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  U»  cht: 
of  natural  histoiy  and  botany  in  the  ooSkgtd 
Philadelphia,  and  continued  to  bold  this  o& 
afler  the  college  was  incorporated  with  t» 
university  in  1791.  In  1795  be  was  a^J^os. 
professor  of  materia  medica  in  tiie  nnivefstr  2 
Pennsylvania,  and,  on  the  death  of  Br.  ]^ 
succeeded  that  eminent  physician  as  prater 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi^Da  ia  3 
same  institution,  which  office  he  held  muL  i^ 
time  of  his  death.  He  waa  preaideni  oc  ^ 
Philadelphia  medical  sodetj,  and  member  u^ 
great  many  other  learned  societlea,  b(^  £ 
home  and  abroad.  During  the  last  jec^  ^ 
his  life  his  health  was  not  good,  and  he  i»^ ' 
visit  to  IJurope,  in  the  hope  of  imjHW^  ^ 
but  without  avail.  His  worics  are  oaostlj  •- 
sulnects  connected  with  natural  histofj,  esf* 
cialiy  botany.  Among  them  are  ^^  Elm^  ^ 
Zoology  and  Botany,"    '^VegetaUe   Mfitf^ 
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Medica  of  the  tTnited  States,^'  and  a  work  en* 
titled  "Flora  of  North  America." 

BARTON,  Bbbnabd,  oommonly  called  "the 
Quaker  poet,"  born  near  London,  Jan.  81, 1784, 
died  at  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  Feb.  19,  1849. 
In  1810  be  became  a  derk  in  a  bank  at  Wood- 
bridge,  where  he  officiated  almost  to  the  day 
of  his  deatb.  In  1812  he  commenced  author* 
ship,  with  "  Metrical  Effusions."  In  1820  an* 
other  volume  of  "Poems"  appeared,  but  hig 
reputation  was  principally  established  by  some 
lyrics  which  he  contributed,  from  1821  to  1824, 
to  the  "  London  Magazine,"  then  in  its  prime. 
Ilis  "  Napoleon  and  other  Poems"  appeared  in 
1822;  "Poetic  Vigils."  in  1824;  "Devotional 
Verses,"  in  1826 ;  ana  a  great  number  of  pieces 
In  the  annuals  and  magazines.  No  doubt  the 
:act  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  society  of 
B'riends  first  excited  public  interest  in  his  favor ; 
>ut  his  poetry,  though  deficient  in  force,  was 
earnest)  as  well  as  gp*aoeful,  with  a  pure  re- 
igious  tone.  During  the  ministry  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  he  was  placed  on  the  pension  list  for 
BlOO  a  year  for  life.  He  died  suddenly  of  a 
teart  affection.  After  his  death  his  daughter 
lollected  his  furtive  poems,  which  she  pre£EU)ed 
irith  a  well- written  biography. 

BARTON,  Elizabeth,  called  the  holy  maid  of 
Cent,  celebrated  as  a  religious  visionary  employ- 
d  by  the  adherents  of  Queen  Oatharine  to  ez- 
ite  the  English  people  against  the  divorce  o« 
lenry  VIIL  from  that  princess.  Richard  Mas- 
ars,  vicar  of  Aldington,  and  Booking,  a  canon 
f  Canterbury,  spread  abroad  the  belief  that  in 
3rtain  paroxysms  of  delidum,  to  which  she 
ras  subject,  she  was  inspired  by  God.  Her 
retcnsions  were  countenanced  for  a  tune 
v^en  by  such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
ishop  Fisher.  At  the  instigation  of  Booking 
le  became  a  nun,  and  led  a  life  of  such  ap- 
arent  devotion  as  to  give  color  to  her  profes- 
ons  of  intercourse  wiu  angels  and  the  Virffin 
[ary.  During  her  convulsions  she  often  de- 
DTinoed  the  proposed  divorce  of  the  king  and 
leen,  and  prophesied  that  if  it  were  persisted 
I,  Henry  would  not  wear  his  crown  7  months. 
bese  revelations  produced  such  excitement 
ELong  the  people,  that  she  and  her  accomplices 
ere  ordered  before  the  star  chamber,  and, 
ter  a  full  confession  of  the  conspiracy,  were 
^xidemned  by  that  tribunal  to  make  a  public 
loantation.  But  the  partisans  of  the  queen 
boring  to  induce  them  to  retract  their  confes- 
:>ii,  they  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
Lcl  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1534. 
JBABTON,  Thomas,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
>i-n  in  Ireland  about  1730,  died  at  New  York, 
CLy  25, 1780.    He  graduated  at  the  university 

Dablin,  and  in  1758  married,  at  Philadef- 
lIb,  a  sister  of  Rittenhouse,  the  celebrated 
athematician.  In  1754  he  was  ordained  in 
agland,  and  in  the  following  year  came  to 
merica  as  a  missionary.  He  accompanied,  aa 
oliaplain,  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Fort 
jL  Quesne,  in  1755,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
bxroTiB  defeat  of  Braddock.    For  many  years 


he  was  rector  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  but,  in  1778, 
was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  on  account  of 
his  adherence  to  the  royalut  party.  He  then 
removed  to  New  York,  where  he  died  not  long 
after.  One  of  his  children  was  Benjamin  Smith 
Barton,  the  naturalist. 

BARTON,  WiLUAM,  a  lieutenantMsolonel  of 
the  American  army  during  the  revolution,  born 
about  1747,  died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  Oct 
1831.  He  was  distinguished  especially  for  his 
exploit  in  capturing  Migor-general  Presoott 
near  Newport,  in  July,  1777.  Barton  marched, 
by  night,  with  a  body  of  men  to  the  house 
where  Prescott  was  sleeping,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  negro,  who  broke  in  a  panfel  of 
the  door  with  his  head,  made  his  way  into  the 
chamber  of  the  British  officer,  and  took  him 
prisoner.  For  this  exploit  he  received  from 
congress  the  gift  of  a  sword,  and  a  tract  of  land 
in  Vermont.  In  consequence  of  some  illegality 
in  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  this  land.  Barton 
was  involved  in  difilculties,  and  thrown  into 

g risen,  where  he  remained  several  years,  until 
e  was  released,  in  1825,  by  the  aid  of  Lafayette. 
BARTRAM,  John,  an  American  botanist,bom 
at  Marpole,  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  in  1701,  died  in 
Sept  1777.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  WilHam  Penn.  He  himself  sup- 
ported a  large  family  by  his  industry  as  a  farm- 
er ;  bnt^  by  unremitted  application,  he  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages,  and  made 
such  proficiency  in  botany  that  he  was  pro- 
nounced by  Linnffius  the  greatest  natural  bota- 
nist in  the  world.  He  made  excursions  through 
many  regions  of  North  America  at  a  time 
when  they  were  covered  with  forests,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  describe  particularly  their  natu- 
ral productions.  Thus,  in  1748,  he  visited  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and,  in  1765,  he  ex- 
plored the  region  of  the  river  St.  John's  in  Flor- 
ida, and  in  both  of  these  excursions  he  collected 
many  beautiful  plants  and  trees,  which  he  sent  to 
enrich  the  gardens  of  Europe.  He  was  supplied 
by  LinnsuS)  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  others,  with 
books  and  apparatus,  and  he,  in  return,  sent  them 
specimens  of  new  and  curious  American  plants. 
He  founded  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  a  few 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  the  first  botanic  garden 
in  America,  where  he  cultivated  beautiM  and 
rare  American,  as  well  as  exotic,  plants.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  fellow  of  several  for- 
eign learned  societies,  and  bore  the  title  of 
American  botanist  to  George  IH.  of  England. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  observationa 
during  his  American  travels,  and  contributed  to 
the  British  philosophical  transaotions  several 
papers  on  scientific  subjects. 

BARTRAM,  William,  son  of  the  preceding, 
a  naturalist,  botanist,  antiquary,  and  traveller, 
bom  in  1739,  at  the  botanic  garden,  Eingses- 
suig,  Penn.,  died  July  22, 1823.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  merchant:  but  accompanied  his  father 
in  a  journey  into  East  Florida  to  explore  the 
natural  productions  of  that  country,  and  there 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St  John^s.  In 
1771  he  returned  to  Kingseesing,  but  soon  after, 
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in  1T78,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  FothergQl  of  Lon- 
don he  made  a  second  soientifio  Jonrnej  to 
Florida,  taking  in  parts  of  Carolina  and  G^r- 
gia.  The  narratlye  of  his  expedition,  under  the 
title  of  ^^  Travels  through  North  and  South  Car- 
olina^  East  and  West  Florida,  &o.,"  was  publish- 
ed in  Philaddphia  in  1791,  and  in  London  in 
1792,  and  at  once  became  popular.  Another 
production  of  his  pen,  written  in  1789,  was 
published  as  late  as  1858,  in  the  8d  vol.  of  the 
transactions  of  the  American  ethnological  soci- 
ety, under  the  title  of  ^^  Observations  on  the 
Oreek  and  Cherokee  Indians."  In  1782  Bar- 
tram  was  elected  professor  of  botany  in  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania,  but  declined  on  ac- 
count of  a  serious  affection  of  his  eyes.  He 
made  known  and  illustrated  many  of  ^e  mo3t 
curious  and  beautiful  plants  of  North  America, 
and  published  the  fullest  list  of  American  birds 
previous  to  Wilson,  whom  he  greatly  as^sted  at 
the  outset  of  his  laoors. 

BARTSOH,  Adam  ton,  engraver  and  author, 
born  at  Vienna,  Aug.  17, 1767,  died  there,  Aug. 
21, 1821.  At  the  age  of  16  he  brought  himself 
into  the  notice  of  the  Austrian  government  by 
a  series  of  engravings  of  the  gold  and  silver 
medals  issued  during  &e  reign  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and,  in  1781,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  prints 
of  the  royal  collection.  In  1808  he  proauced 
the  first  volume  of  his  well-known  work,  Le 
Feintre'Gra'veur^  in  21  vols.,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  engravers  of  Europe,  and 
criticisms  on  their  worlu.  He  etched  upward 
of  500  pieces,  and  published  several  catalogues 
ofworksof  art. 

BABUOH  (Heb.,  blessed),  the  friend  and 
amanuensis  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  He  was 
the  son  of  Neriah.  when  Jeremiah  purchased 
the  field  of  Hanameel  as  a  token  of  the  return 
of  the  people  from  captivity,  Baruch  was  made 
both  witness  and  depository  of  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance. He  wrote  and  read  to  the  people 
firom  a  window  of  the  temple  (606  B,  0.),  by 
command  of  King  Jehoiakim,  all  the  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah  then  delivered,  and  gave  an 
account  to  the  king  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  delivered.  The  kins  destroyed 
the  roll,  cutting  it  with  a  knife  and  afterward 
burning  it.  Baruch  wrote  another  from  the 
re-dictation  of  Jeremiah.  Baruch  is  also  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  autiior  of  l^e 
apocryphal  book  of  that  name.  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint  it  follows  next  after  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah.  The  council  of  Laodicea  speaks  of  it 
as  deutero-canonical,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Athanasius  mention  it  as  canonical.  K  Baruch 
was  the  author  of  the  book,  it  was  written 
in  Hebrew,  and  this  its  Hebraisms  seem  to  in- 
dicate ;  and  he  must  have  returned  from  Egypt 
after  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  whom  he  had  fol- 
lowed there.  Of  such  return  there  is  no  ac- 
count. 

BABIJS,  a  small  Malay  town  on  Burumon 
river,  in  the  Batak  territory,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Sumatra.  Frequent  mention  of  it  is  made  by 
De  Barros  and  Barboaa  in  accounts  of  the  first 


Intercourse  of  the  Portuguese  with  Sumatra,  as 
a  place  of  some  importance,  but  it  is  only  noted 
at  present  for  giving  a  name  to  the  species  of 
camphor  so  highly  prized  by  the  Chinee,  called 
hapur  Barns,    Pop.  1,600. 

BARYTA,  Ba&ttbs  (6r.  fiofwsj  heavy},  so 
named  from  the  great  weight  of  the  natural 
compound  of  barytes  and  sulphuric  acid,  known 
as  heavy-spar.  Barytes  is  the  oxide  of  the 
metal  barium.  It  is  not  found  in  natore,  but  is 
obtained  from  the  sulphate  above  named,  and 
from  the  mineral  witherite,  which  is  the  car- 
bonate of  barytes.  It  is  only  prepared  for  uses 
in  chemical  analysis.  Barytes  is  a  grayish  white 
substance  of  earthy  appearance,  of  a  sharp, 
caustic  taste,  corrodes  the  tongue  and  skin,  is 
very  poisonous,  and  has  strong  alkaline  reaction. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  4.0.  It  has  a  strong  af- 
finity for  water,  and  acts  like  quicklime,  rapid- 
ly absorbing  it,  giving  out  light  and  heat,  and 
slacking  into  a  fine  white  powder,  which  is  the  * 
hydrate.  In  this  state  it  is  fusible,  bnt  will  not 
at  any  temperature  part  with  all  its  water; 
anhydrous  barytes  is  infusible.  It  has  a  strong- 
er affinity  for  sulphuric  acid  than  any  other  of 
the  bases  has,  and  will,  consequentiy,  decompose 
the  sulphates  in  solution.  In  the  form  of  the  ni- 
trate and  muriate  it  is  of  great  use  in  chemical 
analysis. — Sulphate  of  barytes  is  the  well-known 
mineral  heavy-spar,  consisting  of  sulphuric 
add  84.88  and  barytes  86.67  per  cent.,  and  fre- 
quently found  as  a  gangue  in  mineral  veins^ 
Its  principal  use  is  to  adulterate  white  kad.^ 
Oarbonate  of  barytes  is  found  in  Oomberland, 
England.  It  consists  of  carbonic  acid  23.83, 
baiytes  7T.67.  Its  value  is  for  preparing  the 
other  Saks  of  barytes,  and  it  is  also  osidd  in 
England  as  a  rat  poison. 

BAS,  or  Batz,  a  small  island  belonging  to 
France,  lying  in  the  English  channel,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  department  of  Unistere. 
The  island  is  between  2  and  3  miles  long,  and  not 
quite  2  miles  wide.  It  is  destitute  of  trees,  and 
contains  8  villages,  4  batteries,  and  SI  forts.  A 
light-house  stands  on  this  island,  showing  a  re- 
volving light  and  the  chazmel  between  the 
island  and  tne  mainland  affords  a  tolerable 
shelter  for  ships. 

BASALT,  a  variety  of  trap-rock  of  simikr 
origin  to  the  lavas,  into  which  it  passes,  h 
consists  of  felspar  and  augite,  whi<^  are  some- 
times in  distinct  crystals,  but  it  is  nsuallyof 
compact  structure,  and  of  a  dark  gray,  or  gre^ 
or  black  color.  Oxide  of  iron  is  frequent- 
ly so  disseminated  through  it  as  to  affect  and 
greatiy  distorb  the  surveyor's  compass.  It  often 
takes  the  form  of  columns,  as  in  the  jMdisades 
of  the  Hudson  river,  the  Giant's  causeway,  &c. 
These  are  tiic  effect,  not  of  crystallization,  but 
of  the  tendency  of  compound  melted  bodies, 
when  cooling,  to  take  the  prismatic  form,  the 
prisms  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling 
surfiioe.  They  vary  greatiy  in  sise,  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  their  eades;  sometimes  the 
columns  are  articulated,  the  convex  «id  of  cme 
joint  fitting  in  a  oorresponding  deprettioa  of 
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the  next  On  the  island  of  St.  Helena  is  a  fa- 
mous nataral  oolomnar  basaltic  strnotore  called 
the  chimney,  "which  is  more  than  60  feet  high, 
and  is  formed  of  horizontal  six-sided  prisms, 
wi^  angles  somewhat  rounded.  They  appear 
like  so  many  logs  of  wood  piled  up. 

B  ASOHI,  Matteo,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  the 
first  general  of  the  rdigious  order  of  Capuchins, 
born  in  the  former  duchy  of  Urbino,  toward  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  died  at  Venice  in  1562. 
ne  was  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  Monte&l- 
cone,whenhe  believed  that  a  spirit  appeared 
to  him  during  his  sleep,  dressed  m  a  strange, 
peculiar  garb,  urging  him  to  adopt  a  similar 
style  of  dress.  Ck^mplyinff  with  the  request  of 
his  supernatural  visitor,  he  presented  himself 
in  the  new  dress  to. Pope  Olement  YIL,  and 
submitted  to  him  that  the  great  St  Francis 
had  always  been  dressed  in  the  same  manner, 
namely,  a  coarse  garment  without  any  scapu- 
lary,  and  a  capuch^  or  hood,  shaped  like  a 
sugar  loat  The  pope  afterward  conmianded  all 
Franciscan  friars  to  adopt  the  same  costume. 
But  Baschi  had  to  share  the  fate  of  most  re- 
formers. He  was  put  into  prison  by  the  anti- 
capuche  friars,  and  for  some  time  the  cry  in  the 
Franciscan  convents  was,  *^  Down  with  tiie  Cap- 
uchins T'  The  excitement  ran  high,  but  event- 
ually the  capuche  was  triumphant,  Baschi  was 
released  from  prison,  and  the  new  dress  gener- 
ally adopted.  It  consisted  of  a  large  robe  of 
flannel  of  a  light  chestnut  color,  tied  with  a 
girdle,  and  covered  with  a  small  cloak  of  the 
same  material,  with  an  immense  hood,  fitted  to 
the  cloak.    Hence  the  name  of  Capuchin. 

BASE.  I.  In  architecture,  in  general,  any 
body  which  bears  another.  It  is  applied 
particularly  to  the  lower  part  of  a  column 
on  which  the  shaft  is  placed.  Its  form 
varies  in  the  different  orders,  and  in  the  Greek 
Doric  there  is  no  base,  the  columns  standing 
immediately  upon  the  floor  of  the  portico. 
II.  In  chemistry,  aterm  used  in  2  applications : 
one  limited  to  those  bodies  which  combine  with 
acids  to  form  salts,  and  which  may  be  replaced 
by  other  bases;  and  the  other,  more  general, 
designating  the  leading  constituents  of  com- 
pounds. In  the  latter  and  more  popular  sense 
soda  is  the  base  of  the  salt,  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  sodium  of  soda,  the  oxide  of  the  metaL 
By  the  more  strict  signification,  another  term 
has  to  be  introduced  to  characterize  the  metd- 
lio  base,  and  this  is  called  the  radical.  The 
radical  of  the  base  is  the  basic  radical,  and  that 
of  the  acid«  as  sulphur  of  sulphbric  acid,  is  Uie 
acid  radical.  Oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium,  act  sometimes  as  adds  and  sometimes 
as  bases;  they  are  hence  called  amphigene 
bodies  (both-formers).  Alkalies  and  some  other 
metallic  oxides  were  formerly  regarded  as  com- 
prising all  the  strictly  defined  bases;  but  to 
these  are  now  added  a  large  class  of  organic 
substances  existing  in  plants,  which,  with  acids, 
form  salts,  and  may  be  separated  by  the  greater 
affinity  of  tiie  acid  for  stronger  bases.  These 
vegetable  bases  or  alkaloids  consist  of  oxygen, 


l^drogen,  and  carbon  in  comoination  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  nitrogen.  The  constant 
presence  of  this  element  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  salifiable  properties  of  these  com- 
pounds may  be  attributed  to  it.  The  vegeta- 
Dle  bases  are  usually  in  white  crystals.  The 
few  animal  bases  or  alkalies  are  volatile,  liquid, 
and  of  oily  consistency.  The  powerful  medici- 
nal properties  of  plants  reside  in  the  bases 
extracted  from  them.  A  crystal  of  aconitine 
contains  the  concentrated  strength  of  numerous 
plants  of  the  monkshood ;  and  one  of  morphia 
combines  that  of  a  large  quantity  of  opium ;  as 
one  of  quinine  does  the  same  of  Peruvian  bark. 
III.  In  geometry,  that  side  of  a  solid  or  of  a 
plane  figure,  on  which  it  is  inuigined  to  stand. 
In  other  departments  of  mathesis  a  base  is  a 
number  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  a  scheme 
of  numbers,  or  of  calculated  tables.  A  base 
line  in  geodesy  is  a  line  actually  measured,  from 
which  all  the  other  distances  in  the  survey  are 
calculated, — ^the  tingles  of  the  triangles  alone 
being  measured.  In  the  IT.  S.  coast  survey, 
under  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  modes  of  measurement,  and 
several  bases  of  5  or  6  miles  in  len^h  have  been 
measured.  The  measurement  is  microscopically 
accurate,  and  made  at  the  rate  of  about  500 
yards  per  day.  lY.  Base,  or  Bass,  in  music, 
the  lowest  or  gravest  part  on  which  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  composition  rests.  Hence 
it  is  considered  by  some  the  fandamental  or 
most  important  part,  while  others  regard  the 
melody  as  such.  When  applied  to  the  voice, 
it  denotes  the  lowest  species  of  sin^groices, 
the  usual  compass  of  which  is  from  tr  or  F 
below  the  base  staff  to  D  or  £  above  it.  It 
is  also  usual  to  call  the  lowest  tones  of  any 
instrument  the  base. — Bate  d^^  the  F  clef 
placed  on  the  4th  line  of  the  staff. — Contin- 
ued hasSy  a  term  employed  to  denote  a  con- 
tinued, uninterrupted  base,  and  also  one  that 
is  figured  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
harmony  connected  with  it,  and  of  wmch  it 
is  the  foundation. — Double  ftoM,  called  also  the 
contra  baew^  the  largest  and  deepest  toned  of 
the  strinsed  instruments  of  the  violin  species. 
It  formerly  had  three  thick  strings  of  catgut,  to 
which  musicians  have  added  a  fourth,  and  is 
played  by  a  bow.  Its  deep  and  powerrul  tones 
render  it  the  most  important  instrument  in  the 
orchestra  for  sustaining  and  enriching  the  har- 
mony, but  it  is  also  capable  of  being  used  with 
effect  as  a  solo  instrument — Figured  doMs,  a  base 
which  is  furnished  with  figures  to  represent 
the  accompanying  harmony.  Sometimes  the 
term  is  synonymous  with  figurative  base,  whidi 
moves  with  more  freedom  than  the  plain,  am- 
ple style  known  as  the  canto  /ermo  or  plain 
chant — Fundamental  5aM,  the  root  or  fun- 
damental note  of  a  chord.  The  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  series  of  notes  to  denote  the 
succession  which  constitute  the  several  individ- 
ual fundamental  notes  of  the  respective  chords. 
(See  Thoboxtob  Basb.)  Y.  In  tactics,  a  well- 
guarded  region  or  locality  Drhich  serves  as 
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a  centre  and  starting  point  for  militarsr  op- 
erations. In  the  writings  of  Heinrich  Ton  Bft- 
k>w,  tlie  fortresses  of  the  base  are  termed  the 
subject)  the  point  to  be  carried  the  object,  and 
between  the  two  lies  the  line  of  operation.  Al- 
though in  general  troons  cannot  safely  adTance 
far  from  one  base  witnont  forming  a  new  one, 
yet  Napoleon  owed  his  most  brilliant  campiugns, 
and  it  may  be  added,  also,  his  terrible  fKUure  in 
Russia,  to  an  utter  disregard  for  the  theory  of 
the  base. 

BASE  VIOL,  a  musical  stringed  instrument, 
resembling  the  violin,  but  much  larger.  It  has 
4  strings  and  8  stops,  which  are  subdivided  into 
semi-stops.  The  base  viol  is  played  with  a  bow, 
has  a  grave  sound,  and  produces  a  much  better 
effect,  in  concert  with  other  instruments,  than 
the  violin. 

BASEDOW,  JoHAHir  Brnbabd,  a  German 
educator,  born  Sept.  8, 1788,  in  Hamburg,  and 
died  July  25,  1790,  in  Magdeburg.  He  stud- 
ied in  Leipsic,  and  was  teacher  m  Holstein, 
Denmark,  and  Dessau,  where,  in  1774^  he 
founded  the  academy  called  ^  Philanthropin/' 
and  published  a  model  elementary  school 
book,  OHn»  pietua  (3  vols.  Altona,  1774),  which 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
Without  sufficient  perseverance  in  his  exertions, 
he  did  more  for  arousing  the  world  to  ideas  of 
sdiool  reform,  than  toward  reforming  the  school 
himself.  He  was  the  &ther  of  what  Is  called 
phiianthropism — an  attempt  to  carry  into  effect 
the  ideas  of  Rousseau  on  education  and  the 
reform  of  society,  by  discarding  the  exclusive- 
ly cla^ical  instruction  in  the  higher  schools, 
and  tne  use  of  corporal  punishment.  He  op- 
posed the  exclusive  learning  by  rote  and  the 
stud  V  of  abstract  things  (nues,  dates,  names), 
in  all  schools,  showing  that  instruction  must 
be  made  attractive,  intuitive,  addressing  it- 
self to  the  imagination,  the  sight,  tiie  hearing, 
the  feeling,  and  that  the  pupil  is  not  to  be  con- 
iddered  as  a  kind  of  animal  that  may  be  forc- 
ed and  moulded  into  any  form.  He  advocated 
new  methods  that  would  facilitate  learning 
and  interest  the  pupils  in  self-activity,  self- 
thinking,  and  self-instruction,  by  introdnciuff 
new  branches  of  useM  knowledge,  natunu 
history,  technology,  the  description  of  foreign 
nations^  customs,  manners,  animals,  and  plants, 
drawing  and  modelling,  dw.,  into  an  elementary 
instruction,  and  in  short,  by  leading  back  to  the 
natural  way  of  education,  which  teaches  youth 
what  they  can  bear  and  digest,  in  the  amplest 
way,  with  the  least  torture  of  the  youfJifnl  mind, 
and  the  least  expense  of  time  and  means.  His 
Oi^iipicttts,  adorned  with  100  of  Chodowieckl's 
excellent  engravings,  which  gave  the  most  vari- 
ous representations  fh)m  natural  science  and 
the  different  branches  of  industry,  led  to  imita- 
tions, a  great  many  umilar  illustrated  works  for 
children  having  since  been  published.  This 
philanthropinism  was  cosmopolitism,  of  which 
Basedow  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  fother  in 
Germany,  and  which  together  with  many  oUier 
attempts  at  social  reform  in  the  latter  half  of 


the  18th  centoiy,  excited  a  v^y  general  eniin- 
siasm  among  the  best  classes  of  Genaan  lad 
French  society,  even  among  princes.  AmonigtiM 
latter  was  Leopold  Frederic  Franz,  of  Deasto, 
who  gave  Basedow  the  means  of  estaUi^ 
his  Philanthropin,  and  contributed  towird  th& 
publication  of  the  OHn$pieiu$.     B.'s  inJneaoe 
was  thus  very  great,  although  he  soon  ibrndon- 
ed  every  new  scheme  for  a  similar  one,  laikft 
it  to  more  patient  minds  like  Pestaloni,  Sth- 
mann,Guta-Muths,  Zschokke,  Becker,  andotbeia, 
to  finish  what  he  had  begun.     He  made  ina&; 
mistakes,  he  disparaged  too  much  the  stodj  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  made  instmction  too  maxk 
like  a  play,  neglected  to  set  the  pujnl  to  thiok* 
ing,  and  was  without  suffident  system ;  botk 
has  the  merit  of  having  drawn  the  atfceatioeoC 
the  better  classes  in  Gennany  to  Um  necestj 
of  school  reform,  of  having  discarded  bad  ached 
books  and  opened  the  door  fbr  better  oues,  aod 
by  his  convincing  eloquence  of  having  intfiressed 
many  superior  minds  in  the  great  cause  of  mefi* 
tal  and  human  progress  by  the  improvem^  d 
education.    In  short,  it  may  aafely  be  aasoted, 
that  he  was  the  medium  throogh  whidi  ercij 
thing  good  and  genial  in  Boosseaa^s  writings  ca 
education,  first   obtained  practical   existeset 
while  at  the  same  time  he  eliminated  lEsi 
that  was  one-sided  and  impracticable  in  Bde- 
seau,  whom  he,  of  course,  did  not  equal  in  fst- 
ius  and  power  of  writing. 

BASEL  (Fr.  Basle,  or  Balb),  a  cantai  <^ 
Switzerland,  divided  since  ISSS  into  3  iade 
pendent  cantons,  Basel  dty  and  Basd  oomtn . 
area  about  200  sq.  miles,  whereof  more  tks 
four-fifths  are  in  the  country  canton;  pc9.n 
1850,  77^83,  of  which  80,000  are  inhabiuis 
of  the  city  and  its   dependeneies.      Basel  b 
bounded  £.  by  the  grand  duch  j  of  Badea  ni 
the  canton  of  Aai^u,  W.  and  8.  by  the  aaim 
of  Solothum  and  Bern,  W.  and  N.  by  the  Frebci 
department  of  Alsace.       The     DorthemsiKi 
chains  of  the  Jura  mountains  descend  b« 
northwardly  into  the  pliuns  of  the  Rhine,  vba 
are  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  »i 
while  the  highest  elevations  within  the  casiot 
are  not  more  than  8,800  feet.     The  land  is  sr 
the  most  part  hilly  but  fertile,  the  climate  i^ 
on  account  of  the  northerly  winds  being  ^> 
off  by  the  mountains.    The  Rhine  is  the  ci^ 
river  of  the  canton  worth  mentioning,  bet  s 
abundance  of  rivulets  and  broois  in^ax^  t^ 
land.    There  are  no  lakes  as  in  other  cant<x5  i 
Switzerland ;  the  lime  formation  c^  the  msft 
tains  yields  no 'minerals  with  the  exceptinc  4 
salt  and  coal;  there  are  five  mineral  s^^ 
The  agriculture  has  little  variety,  and  fonzi^ 
for  export  &t  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  hides,  v^ 
cherry  brandy.    There  are  manu&ctores  ce  >*> 
ton,  iron,  copper,  silk,  steel,  whi<^    are  b.-^ 
imported  as  raw  materiah  and  exported  '^  ^ 
highly  manufactured  state.     Among  tbs  sv- 
des  of  export  are  mlk  ribbona  (tS^OOQ^OO:-  A^ 
nually),  linen,  leather,  and  paper ;  the  djcc^ 
and  bleaching  &ct(Mies  are  celebrated.    The  r> 
habitants,  who  are  almost  withovxft  except 
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Protestants,  are  purely  Tentonio.  and  speak 
German,  though  a  dialect  whicn  is  difficult 
to  understand  from  the  admixture  of  obsolete 
German  and  modern  French  words.  The 
city  of  Basel  was  founded  by  the  Romans 
and  by  them  caQed  Basilia  or  Basiliana. 
Destroyed  in  the  wars  between  the  Bomans  and 
Germans,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  German  empe- 
ror Henry  L  (924-'83),  when  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop,  and  belonged  for  some  time 
to  Burgundy,  but  after  1082  to  the  German  em- 
pire. The  territorial  dominion  belonged  partly 
to  an  imperial  bailiff,  partly  to  the  bishop,  who 
at  the  same  time  was  bishop  of  Solothorn,  Zug, 
Lucerne,  Bern,  Aargau,  and  Thurgau,  partly  to 
some  noble  flunilies,  and  partly  to  the  patrician 
families  of  the  city.  The  latter  gradually  be- 
came sole  proprietors  until  they  Joined  the 
Swiss  confederation ;  the  nobility  emigrated  or 
were  embodied  among  the  patricians,  and  the 
bishop  emigrated  with  his  chapter  to  Solothnrn, 
when  after  1519  the  city  embraced  with  ardor 
the  reformed  faith.  Thus  the  whole  political 
sway  was  left  with  the  patricians  and  trading 
corporations,  who  in  time  became  omnipotent 
>ver  the  peasants,  and  reduced  them  and  the 
poorer  citizens  to  subjection,  agidnst  which  the 
utter  often  but  in  vain  rebeUeoL  The  policy  of 
iie  first  French  republic  broke  this  yoke  and 
^ave  social  equality  to  all  classes,  while  a  con- 
xibution  of  11,000,000  francs  was  levied  upon 
;he  city.  Under  the  French  sway  Basel  shared 
he  fate  of  the  other  Swiss  cantons,  until  the  res- 
oration  of  1814  brought  back  to  the  patricians 
I  partof  their  ancient  prerogatives,  ana,  in  1816, 
rabodied  5  villages  with  76  sq.  miles,  formerly 
he  property  of  the  bishop,  in  the  canton.  The 
lissatisfaction  of  the  country  on  this  account 
ed  to  a  separate  organization  of  the  latter  in 
831,  and  to  several  bloody  battles  between  the 
oldiery  of  the  city  and  tiie  peasants,  until  the 
\w\s8  confederation  intervened  and  acknowl- 
dged  the  division  of  the  canton  into  2  half  can- 
ons. Since  that  time  the  constitution  of  tiie 
ountry  has  made  rapid  strides  toward  a  per- 
dct  democracy  and  material  improvement,  and 
ven  that  of  the  city  has  been  reformed  after 
lodern  republican  ideas. — ^The  city  canton 
onsists  of  Great  Basel  on  the  left  bank,  Lit- 
le  Basel,  and  villages  on  the  right  bank  of 
he  Rhine,  which  are  connected  by  a  bridge 
15  feet  long,  both  portions  of  the  city  being 
>rtified.  It  has,  alone  of  all  Swiss  cantons, 
standing  army  of  200  men,  sends  one  rep- 
Bsentative  to  the  national  council,  has  a 
rell-regulated  finance,  with  1,600,000  Swiss 
'ancs  of  debt,  and  about  as  much  public  do- 
lain,  and  about  half  as  much  public  ezpencti- 
ire  annually,  of  which  nearly  one-fourth  is 
pent  for  public  schools.  A  university,  founded 
L  1459  by  Pope  Pius  11.,  with  a  considerable 
brary  and  many  valuable  manuscripts,  a  cabi- 
3t  of  coins,  botanic  garden,  and  a  museum  of 
itural  science,  is  in  a  languishing  state,  littie 
equented  and  less  celebrated,  although  it  was 
xuouB  during  the  reibrmatiou.   There  are  many 


benevolent  institutions,  of  which  the  missionary 
establishment  and  society  are  known  all  over 
the  world ;  the  picture  gallery  is  rich  in  works 
of  the  old  German  sdiool,  particularly  by 
Schongauer,  Holbein,  and  Manuel  Deutsch. — 
The  splendid  cathedral,  erected  in  1010-'19  by 
Henry  II.,  contains  the  tombs  of  Anna,  the  wife 
of  Budolf  of  Hapsburg,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
(Ecolampadius,  and  Bemouilli.  Basel  is  the 
birthplace  not  only  of  the  family  of  the  great 
mathematician  BemouiUi,  but  also  of  Euler,  the 
astronomer,  and  of  Buztor^  the  Hebraist  A 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  French  republic 
and  Prussia  was  signed  at  Basel,  April  6, 1795, 
and  between  the  former  government  and  Spain, 
July  22,  of  the  same  year.  The  Spanish 
prime  minister,  Godoy,  received  the  titie  of 
"  Prince  of  the  Peace,"  on  account  of  this 
treaty.  The  population  of  the  city,  which 
was  much  larger  in  the  middle  ages,  was  in  the 
14th  century  so  terribly  decimated  by  the  ^^death 
of  Basel,"  or  "black  death,"  that  it  never  re- 
covered its  ancient  proportions. — ^The  country 
canton,  the  youngest  of  all  Swiss  cantons, 
sends  2  members  to  the  national  council,  and 
has  the  most  liberal  constitution  of  all.  All 
privileges  are  abolished;  every  male  inhabi- 
tant upward  of  20  years  of  age  is  a  voter  and 
liable  to  serve  in  the  militia;  every  law  may  be 
vetoed  by  a  maj  ority  vote  of  all  citizens.  There 
is  only  one  legislative  body,  the  land  council, 
consisting  of  one  chamber,  and  selecting  an  ad- 
ministrative board  of  7  members.  A  revision 
of  the  constitution  in  1838  allowed  to  the  elec- 
tion districts  a  participation  in  the  choice  of  the 
administrative  council,  shortened  the  terms  of 
almost  all  offices,  and  made  the  judiciary  more 
dependent  on  the  popular  choice.  The  yearly 
expenditure  is  under  600,000  francs.  The  can- 
ton has  no  debts ;  it  has  a  mortgage  bank,  e»- 
tablished  by  the  state  in  1849,  a  good  school,  and 
an  excellent  military  system.  Capital,  LiestaL 
BASEL  OouirciL  of,  one  of  the  oecumenical 
councils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  the  coundls  of  Basel,  Ferrara, 
and  Florence,  constitute  but  one  council,  of 
which  several  sessions  were  held  in  each  of 
these  dties,  and  which  is  usuaUy  called  the 
council  of  Florence,  because  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  were  definitively  settied  and  the 
council  terminated  at  this  latter  city.  The 
council,  during  its  sessions  at  Basel,  until  its 
transfer  to  Ferrara  in  1437,  was  acknowledged 
as  oecumenical  by  Eugenins  lY.,  and  its  de- 
crees were  oonfinned  by  him,  with  the  excq>- 
tion  of  those  which  interfered  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  holy  see.  After  the  trans- 
fer to  Ferrara,  a  certain  number  of  prelates 
still  continued  to  hold  sessions  at  Basel,  but 
from  tills  date  the  council  of  Basel  is  regarded 
as  a  conciliabulum,  or  schismatical  assembly. 
During  its  oecumenical  sessions,  the  council  of 
Basel  made  no  decisions  of  doctrine,  but  only 
of  discipline.  The  principal  reasons  for  assem- 
bling a  general  counoU  at  the  period  referred 
to,  were  to  effect  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek 
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draroh,  and  to  refimn  eedesiasfcioal  discipline. 
The  ooancii  was  flmnmoned  by  Pope  Martin  Y., 
to  meet  at  Basel,  March  8, 1481.  Meanwhile 
he  died,  and  Eagenios  IV.  was  elected  to  sac- 
eeed  him,  on  the  very  day  of  the  indiotion  of 
the  conndL  He  immediately  confirmed  the 
acts  of  his  predeceasor,  convoking  the  connoil. 
On  the  day  appointed^  not  a  single  bishop, 
and  but  one  abbot,  appeared  at  Basel.  The 
last-mentioned  person  went  throngh  the  form 
of  declaring  hmiself  assembled  in  oacomeni- 
cal  council.  Five  days  afterward,  4  deputies 
who  had  arrived  in  the  meanwhile,  to* 
gether  with  the  first-named  abbot  and  a  few 
dergymen  of  the  ci^,  opened  the  council 
solemnly  a  second  time,  although  there  was 
not  a  single  bishop  in  their  number.  Some 
time  during  the  ensuing  September,  Oardinal 
Julian  Cesarino,  the  papal  lo^te,  arrived  at 
Basel,  and  sent  letters  to  dmerent  preh&tea, 
exhorting  them  to  come  to  the  council.  On 
Sept  26,  he  held  a  session,  at  which  it  is  said 
8  bishops  and  7  abbots  were  present.  The 
oardinal  having  sent  an  envoy  to  Rome  to 
represent  the  state  of  things  at  Basel,  Pope 
Eugenius  IV .,  who  desired  to  convoke  the  coun- 
cil in  a  place  more  convenient  to  the  Greeks^ 
sent  a  bull  to  his  legate,  empowering  him  to 
dissolve  the  councU,  and  indicate  a  new  one  at 
Bologna.  Oardinal  Julian,  who  at  first  seemed 
disposed  to  dissolve  the  council,  had,  however, 
changed  his  mind,  and  was  desirous  to  continue 
it.  His  prindpal  reason  appears  to  have  been 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  treatmg  with  the  Hussites  and  recon- 
ciling them  to  the  church.  He  himself  had 
been  lately  in  Bohemia  on  a  legation  firom  the 
holy  see,  and  was  more  interested  in  this 
matter  than  in  the  affkirs  of  the  Greek  church. 
This  reason,  however,  made  Eugenius  still  more 
desirous  to  transfer  the  council,  as  tiie  affair  of 
the  Hussites  had  been  once  definitively  settled  at 
the  council  of  Constance,  and  he  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  reopened.  This  appears  to  solve  the 
problem,  why  the  pope  was  so  reluctant  to 
continue  the  council  at  Basd,  and  why  he, 
nevertheless,  permitted  it  to  go  on  for  6  yeai^. 
He  was  anxious  in  the  highest  degree  to  con- 
dude  his  negotiations  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  for  this  purpose  to  have  the 
council  opened  at  a  place  convenient  for  the 
emperor  and  patriardi  of  Constantinople.  His 
legate,  however,  was  determined  if  possible  to 
continue  the  council  at  Basel,  for  reasons  just 
stated,  and  when  he  had  collected  a  sufficient 
number  of  prelates,  the  charge  of  provoking  a 
sohiBm  caused  the  pope  not  to  press  violently 
his  own  wishes,  but  to  wait  for  a  more  suitable 
Juncture,  which  in  fact  afterward  arrived,  when 
the  legate  and  the  prindpal  prdates  ox  Basd 
passed  over  to  the  pope's  dde,  and  the  coundl 
was  transferred  to  Florence.  On  Dec  11, 1481. 
the  pope  published  a  buU  dissolving  the  council 
of  Basd.  The  cardinal  legate  obeyed,  and 
fledared  that  he  could  no  longer  act  as  pred- 
dent  of  the  council.    Neverthdeas  he  exerted 


himself  in  the  most  energetic  nuuiner  to  indnce 
the  pope  to  revoke  the  bull,  as  did  also  the 
small  number  of  prdates,  14  in  all,  including  6 
bishops,  who  were  assembled  already.  In  tlMss 
efforts  they  were  supported  by  several  sover- 
eigns. After  vainly  endeavoring  to  eflfect  an 
amicable  transfer  of  the  council,  Eugenius  IV. 
finally  revoked  his  former  bull,  and  on  FeK  14^ 
1488,  published  another,  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  council  at  BaseL  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  prektes  had  not  ceased  to  oontinue 
their  sessions,  and  to  style  themselves  an  cecu* 
menicd  coundl,  although  the  approbation  of 
the  pope  was  withdrawn  from  them,  and  the 
cardinal  legate  had  ceased  to  preside.  In 
order  to  understand  their  proceedings,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  an  act  passed  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  A.  D.  1416:  ^  Every 
person,  of  whatever  condition  he  may  be,  and 
whatever  dignity  he  may  possess,  even  if  it  be 
that  of  pope,  is  obliged  to  obey  the  present 
oouncU  m  the  things  which  belong  to  the 
iaith,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  said  schism, 
and  to  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  bead 

and  in  its  members. Whosoever,  of 

whatever  condition,  state,  or  dignity  he  may 
be,  even  if  he  were  pope,  who  shall  obstinatdy 
refuse  to  obey  the  regulations  of  this  holy  sy- 
nod, and  of  every  other  coundl  legitimatdy  as- 
sembled, in  regard  to  the  aforenid  or  oth^ 
matters,  decided  or  to  be  decided,  which  have 
reference  thereto,  if  he  does  not  repent,  diall 
be  punished  as  he  deserves."  In  regard  to  this 
decree,  it  is  said  by  canonists  and  ^eologjans: 
1,  that  the  prdates  of  Constance  did  not  in- 
tend to  assert  the  superiority  of  a  general  coun- 
cil over  a  pope  of  certdn  and  Mknowledged 
legitimacy,  but  merdy  a  providonal  supremacy 
in  tjie  case  of  severd  claimants,  each  one  of 
whom  had  only  an  uncertain  and  questioBabk 
title ;  and  2,  that  this  was  not  a  synodioal  act,  for 
at  t^e  time  of  passing  it,  only  the  obedience  of 
John  XXIU.  acknowledged  the  council  as  a 
generd  one.  The  obediences  of  Gregory  XV. 
and  Peter  de  Lara,  embracing  several  king- 
doms, were  not  present.  Even  John  XXTH. 
had  left  the  council,  which  was  derived  thus 
of  all  appearance  of  papal  sanction.  Moreovei^ 
the  cardinals  representing  the  Roman  chnrefa, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  the  great  powers^  re- 
fused to  concur  in  this  decree.  The  decrees  of 
Constance  are  recognized  as  valid,  only  by  vir^ 
tue  of  the  approbation  of  Martin  V^  efeoted 

S>pe  at  the  council  by  the  three  reunited  obe- 
ences.  He  approved  only  -^at  was  done 
synodically,  and  before  the  condudon  of  the 
coundl  published  a  buH,  forbidding  all  appeals 
from  the  pope  to  a  general  coundL  It  is  can- 
duded,  therefore,  that  the  properly  synodicd 
acts  of  tiie  coundl  are  only  those  fiiuned  after 
the  reunion  of  the  three  obediences  and  the 
deotion  of  Martan  Y.,  and  that,  consequently, 
Ae  declaration  of  the  prdates,  quoted  above^ 
has  no  force  or  vdidity.  The  prelates  of  Basd, 
however,  seized  on  this  decree  as  a  ixratext 
for  acting  toward  a  pope,  whose  title  was  un- 
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qaestioned  and  universally  acknowledged,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  oouneils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance  had  acted,  in  an  extraordinary  emer- 
gency, and  toward  popes  of  donbtful  title.  It 
is  not  supposed,  however,  that  they  were  gov- 
erned by  any  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  Ro- 
man see,  or  any  desire  to  overthrow  the  snpre- 
macy  of  the  pope,  but  by  a  desire  to  carry  out 
at  once  some  measures  of  reformation,  evident- 
ly  necessary,  and  which  they  thought  could 
best  be  done  by  a  general  council.  There  were 
several  men  amonff  them  who  are  highly  praised 
for  piety  and  zeal,  and  one  of  these  was  the 
celebrated  iBneea  Sylvius,  who  has  written  the 
history  of  the  coundl,  and  who  afterward  became 
Pope  Pius  II.  Thomas  de  Sargani,  afterward 
Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  was  also  present  at  this 
connoiL  During  the  period  of  the  suspension 
of  the  council  by  Euganius  IV.,  the  prelates, 
who,  after  a  time,  increased  to  the  number  of 
80,  framed  severaJ  decrees,  declaring  the  supe- 
riority of  a  general  council  to  the  pope,  the 
want  of  power  in  the  latter  to  dissolve  or 
transfer  it^  citing  Eugenius  to  appear  within  a 
certain  time,  &c.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
bull  of  tranrfer,  all  these  edicts  were  revoked 
on  the  side  of  t^e  council,  and  the  legitimate 
sessions  recommenced  under  the  presidency  of 
the  legates.  The  declaration  of  ue  superiority 
of  a  general  council  to  the  pope  was  renewed, 
however,  after  the  reconciliation,  though  the  le*- 
gates  reftised  to  be  present,  or  sanction  in  any 
way  the  act.  A  number  of  decrees  of  r^orma- 
tion  were  framed,  which  are  all  the  acts  of  tlie 
council  ever  recognized  as  truly  synodiccJ,  and 
as  such  approved  by  the  holy  see.  Great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  enter  into  negotiations  wiUi 
the  Greek  emperor,  though  without  success. 
Finally,  Eugenius  I  v.,  finding  Oardinal  Julian, 
the  principal  sovereigns,  and  the  Greek  emperor, 
altogether  disposed  to  enter  into  his  views,  on 
June  19,  1487,  dissolved  once  more  tiie  council 
of  Basel,  and  transferred  the  sessions  to  Ferrara. 
There  had  been,  from  the  outset,  at  Basel,  but 
few  prelates  and  bishops  of  high  rank,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  inferior  clergy,  all  of 
whom  had  been  admitted  to  a  vote,  in  violation 
of  the  canons.  The  cardinals  and  the  principal 
portion  of  the  prelates  of  rank,  obey^  imme* 
diately  the  mandate  of  the  holy  see,  and  re- 
paired to  Ferrara.  The  patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
the  archbishops  of  Aries  and  Palermo,  with  a 
few  other  prelates,  and  several  htmdred  priests, 
remained,  and  continued  the  sessions  of  their 
so-called  coancil,  fh>m  this  time  regarded  as  a 
Bchismatioal  assembly.  They  declared  severid 
propositions  respecting  the  superiority  of  gene- 
ral councils  to  be  articles  of  faith,  excommu- 
nicated the  council  of  Ferrara,  deposed  the 
pope,  and  elected  an  anti-pope.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Amadous  VIII.,  formerly  duke  of 
Savoy,  a  prince  renowned  for  piety  and  literary 
taste,  who  had  resigned  his  crown  some  years 
before^  and  was  living  in  a  half  monastic,  half 
literary  retirement,  at  RipaiUe,  with  several 
other  gentlemen  of  similar  tastes.     He  was 


elected  in  1489,  took  the  name  of  Felix  Y.,  and 
continued  to  bear  it  during  10  years,  after 
which  he  abdicated  it,  and  submitted  himself 
to  the  reigning  pope,  Nicholas  Y.,  who  made 
him  cardinal.  The  council  of  Basel  continued  its 
sesaons  during  all  this  period,  and,  finally,  the 
diXfrii  of  the  council,  which  had  adiourned  to 
Lausanne,  put  an  end  to  itself  by  electing  the 
reigning  pontiff  Nicholas  Y.,  pope. 

BASEMENT,  in  architecture,  the  base  or 
lowest  story  of  a  building.  It  should  have  ex- 
ternally an  appearance  of  strength,  but  its 
height  and  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  edifice 
are  very  various,  depending  on  the  character  d 
the  apso-tments  on  the  ground  floor. 

BASEYI,  Geobob,  English  architect,  bom  at 
Brighton,  1794,  died  at  Ely,  Oct.  16, 1846.  He 
was  6  years  with  Sir  John  Soane,  whose  pupil 
he  was,  and  subsequently  travelled  for  8  years 
in  Greece  and  Italy.  In  1819  he  commenced 
practice  in  London,  on  his  own  account,  with 
great  success.  Belgrave  square,  in  London, 
was  erected  from  his  designs.  He  was  joint 
architect  with  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke  of  the  Oon* 
servative  club-house,  St.  James's  street,  a 
beautiful  building.  His  best  and  greatest  work 
was  the  FitzwiUiam  museum,  at  Oambridge, 
described  as  ^'ooe  of  the  most  ornate,  yet 
chaste  and  effective  classical  buildings  erected 
in  England  during  the  present  century ;"  this 
was  finished  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Oocker- 
ell.  Among  the  edifices  built  or  restored  by 
Mr.  Basevi  are  the  churches  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish style  at  Twickenham  and  Brompton,  the 
Norman  church  at  Hove,  near  Brighton,  and 
St.  Mary's  hall,  at  Brighton,  in  the  Elizabethan 
style.  Having  gone  to  inspect  the  west  bell 
tower  of  Ely  cathedral,  then  being  restored 
under  his  direction,  he  accidentally  fell  through 
an  aperture,  .a  distance  of  40  feet,  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot. 

BASHAN.  Taken  with  Gilead,  Bashaa 
formed  the  trans- Jordanic  division  of  Palestine. 
It  was  a  territory  of  high  table-land  that  lay 
east  of  the  riven^and  was  fieunous  for  the  fertili- 
ty of  its  soil.  Here  were  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gktd,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  whose  life  was  so  uncivilized  that  they 
never  dwelt  in  houses,  but  only  in  tents.  Here 
were  the  fat  pastures  which  raised  the  famed 
*'  kine  of  Bashan,"  and  the  oaks  which  vied 
with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  are  so  cele- 
brated in  the  fate  of  Absalom.  The  trans* 
Jordanic  territory  was  conquered  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Esdrei  fh>m  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  the 
king  of  Bashan  and  Sihon,  utterly  destroyed. 
Later,  it  was  captured  from  Israel,  after  the  re- 
▼<dt  of  the  ten  tribes,  by  Hazael,  the  Syrian 
king,  and  afterward  recaptured  to  the  Israelites 
by  Jeroboam  II.  In  Bashan,  Golan,  one  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  was  situate.  The  northern 
boundary  of  Bashan  is  mount  Hermon,  and  its 
southern  the  brook  Jabbok,  whUe  it  extended 
from  Jordan,  on  the  west,  to  the  mountains  of 
Gilead  and  Edom  on  the  east  This  trans-Jordanio 
territory  has  an  interest  in  scriptore  history  as  m 
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refuge  of  exiles,  as  in  the  case  of  Ishboeheth 
and  David,  in  earlier  times ;  and  here,  in  the 
days  when  the  armies  of  Titns  beleaguered 
Jerusalem,  the  band  of  half-Christianized  Jews 
took  refuge  in  Fella ;  and  in  the  some  Fella, 
until  the  5th  century,  was  perpetuated  a  Jewish 
Ohristian  church,  the  exiles  of  Hadrian,  on  ac- 
oount  of  his  indignation  at  the  insurrection  of 
fiar-Ookebas.  It  was  in  these  hill-countries 
that  Jesus  retired  after  his  baptism,  and  again 
just  before  his  death  (John  z.  80,  40). 

BASHAW.    See  Pasha. 

BASUEE.  or  Batanis,  a  group  of  16  islands 
of  the  Philippine  archipelago,  separated  by 
Balingtang  straits  from  the  Babuyanes  group, 
and  by  Formosa  straits  from  Formosa.  The 
Pyramid  peak,  on  Grafton  or  Batan,  the  chief 
island,  is  in  lat  SO*'  18'  N.,  long.  122°  8'  E.  The 

frincipal  islanda,  after  Batan,  are  Itabayat,  or 
'rince  of  Orange,  Saptang,  or  Monmouth,  Dam- 
pier,  Hugos,  North  and  South  Bashee;  the  rest 
are  uniDhabited  islets.  Batan  is  12  miles  long; 
Itabayat  10 ;  Saptang  8 ;  Hugos  4}.  United 
area,  220  sq.  m.;  pop.  4,500.  These  islands 
were  discovered  by  Dampier  and  his  oompan* 
ions ;  and  the  account  he  gives  of  them,  and  of 
their  inhabitants,  corresponds  very  precisely 
with  what  is  observed  of  them  at  mis  day. 
The  inhabitants  are  evidently  of  the  Malay  race ; 
although  they  speak  a  language  greatly  differing 
from  the  Mahiy,  and  partly  a  dialect  of  the  Tagala. 
They  form,  with  the  Babuyanes,  a  single  alcaldia 
of  the  province  of  Batangas  in  Luzon.  The 
soil  of  the  Batanes  is  wholly  unfavorable  for  the 
production  of  cereals ;  but  abounds  in  grassy 
pldns,  upon  which  a  hardy  breed  of  ponies  are 
reared,  much  prized  in  Manila  and  throughout 
the  Philippines;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all 
attempts,  and  many  have  been  perseveringly 
made,  to  raise  this  breed  of  horses  upon  the  fer- 
tile volcanic  soil  of  Luzon,  have  fjidled;  the 
Manila  ladies  are  obliged  to  send  to  the  poor 
and  distant  Batanes  for  their  favorite  palfreys. 
Hogs  and  goats  are  still  found  in  great  abun- 
dance upon  the  islands,  as  was  the  case  during 
Dampier's  visit  In  regard  to  the  name,  this 
great  navigator  says,  speaUng  of  one  oi  the 
group:  ^^It  was  called  Bashee,  because  we 
drank  there  plentifully  of  a  liquor  every  day  we 
came  to  anchor  at  it;  and  indeed  from  the  plenty 
of  this  liquor  (called  bashee),  and  their  plentifd 
use  of  it,  our  men  called  these  islands  the  Ba- 
shee islands." 

BASHI-BAZOUKB,  the  name  of  an  irregu- 
lar corps  of  soldiers,  attached  to  Omar  Pasha's 
army  in  the  last  Russian  war.  The  task  of  or- 
ganizing them  into  a  regular  contingent  was 
first  intrusted  to  Gen.  Yussuf,  a  French  officer 
who  had  obtained  celebrity  for  his  success  in 
enlisting  and  disciplining  the  Arabs.  He  was 
not  successfol  in  this  instance,  however,  and 
Col.  Beatson,  who  had  gained  a  reputation  as 
one  ^  the  best  officers  of  irregular  cavalry  in 
the  East  India  company's  service,  was  called 
to  undertake  the  task.  Officers  were  dispatch- 
ed to  Salonica,  Beyrouth  Sinope,  and  Varna, 


and  a  throng  of  aepinnts  for  militaiy  toe  and 
plunder  were  soon  procured  from  the  ranks «( 
the  Amaouts^  Arabs,  Koords,  Bulgaziana,  ud 
other  unrulv  nomadic  populatlona.  GoL  Beat- 
son  eveutuiiAy  suoceeded  in  reducing  this  k- 
man  chaos  into  some  sort  of  military  ordered 
efficacy.  The  corps  consisted  of  4,000  tobM 
cavalry.  Subsequently  a  matinj  broke  oat 
among  them,  which,  however,  was  qii^ed  bj 
the  exertions  of  the  gallant  coloneL  Thai  eer- 
vices  were  especially  put  in  requisitioii  dtaiiig 
the  operations  at  Eertch ;  but  they  were  sefs 
of  any  great  use.  However,  on  the  outbreak  ni 
grave  disturbances  in  Bosnia^  in  the  begimuBi 
of  1858,  3,000  Bashi-Bazonka  were  s^t  to  tk 
seat  of  action  by  the  Turkish  government. 

BASHKIRS,  a  race,  mostlj  nomadic^  vhe. 
with  several  other  tribes,  inhabit  the  goren- 
ment  of  Orenburg,  whose  frontier  line  exteo^ 
something  over  1,800  miles  in  a  ag-zag  easts 
from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  govenmiait  <^ 
Perm  and  the  boundary  of  Siberia.  The 
origin  of  the  Bashkirs  has  been  and  stall  ii  a 
puling  question  to  ethnologists.  By  asa/t 
they  are  considered  as  springing  from  tbe  6^ 
garians,  Nogays,  and  other  Tartars  who  settkd 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Ural  and  amalgaTMtrf 
with  the  Finns  of  the  r^on.  They  speak  tk 
Tartar  language,  and  the  dress  of  their  ^anaks 
is  evidently  Finnic.  Thej  have  a  osdiiis 
among  themselves  that  they  descended  fns 
the  Buriates,  a  Mon^lian  race,  dwelling  en  it 
banks  of  the  Irkootsk,  and  that  their  aneesiss 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  an  inviagL 
and  crossing  the  Ural  mountains^  settle  vli^ 
they  now  reside.  Dr.  Nott^  in  the  *^  Indkasa 
Baces,"  places  the  Bashkirs  in  the  firkia 
fiunily,  and  remarks  that  there  is  great  aaSs- 
ity  generally  between  the  Tnrkish  and  the  )^ 
golian.  The  Bashkirs  undoubtedly  had  ;ber 
origin  near  that  geographical  point  whaie^ 
Turkish  and  Mongol  types  of  humanity  oie* 
lap  each  other.  The  JEkishkirs  have  be^  ^ 
many  years  peaceable  subjects  of  Kossia,  sssi 
their  subjugation  by  John  the  Terrible.  Tut? 
are  in  a  very  rude  and  savage  state,  tbeoa 
described  bv  travellers  as  humane  and  ti^- 
worthy.    They  pay  no  taxes  to  the  Baaac 

government,  but  are  obliged  to  fnnush  pa» 
orses  and  comply  with  some  other  civil  r- 
quisitions.  They  are  the  principal  proiecb^c 
to  the  frontier  line  already  mention«^d.  Ua- 
ligion  they  are  Mohammedans.  They  it< 
mainly  by  pasturage.  The  gold  mines  of  :^ 
territory  are  rented  for  a  small  conapensai^^ 
Russian  miners.  They  make  a  sort  of  chovtis 
of  horseflesh  of  which  they  are  x^y  load. 

BASIDOH,  or  Bassadobb,  a  decayed  n^. 
at  the  west  end  of  the  island  ai  Kishxn^  ^'^ 
Persian  gulf.  It  is  situated  in  a  bam&^ 
trict,  and  in  summer  is  excessively  hot.  Tjs^- 
is  good  anchorage  in  the  roads^  bnt  the  puc^^ 
of  difficult  entrance.  It  is  the  prixMapal  s:*^^ 
for  British  ships  in  the  gulf.  An  M  I^ 
tuguese  town  and  fort,  of  the  same  nama.  s^ 
this  village,  are  now  in  ruiii& 
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BASIL  TBB  Gbeat,  Saint,  archbishop  of  0»- 
sarea^  near  the  oloee  of  the  4th  centurj,  one  of 
the  most  learned  theologians  and  illnstrions  ora- 
tors of  the  Christian  church.  He  was  bom  at 
Oasarea,  A.  B.  828,  died  Jan.  1,  879.  His  father 
and  mother  were  St.  Basil  the  elder,  and  St.  Em- 
melia.  IGs  father  belonged  to  a  very  noble  and 
wealthy  family  of  Pontus,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  been  Christian.  He  had  9  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  of  whom,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  their  intimate  friend*  St.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  were  remarkable  for  sancti^,  and  8  of 
whom  are  canonized,  viz.,  St.  Gr^ry  Nyssen, 
St  Peter  of  Sebaste,  and  St  Macrina.  The 
latter  aided  her  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
numerous  family.  Basil  was  sent  at  an  early 
age  to  be  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  who 
lived  on  an  estate,  near  New  Ceasarea,  in  Pon- 
tus, and  his  education  was  superintended  by  his 
father,  who  resided  usually  in  Pontus,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  during  the  minority  of 
Basil.  After  his  fiGither's  death,  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  best  schools  in  the  cultivated 
city  of  Ceosarea,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self greatly.  From  Cfesarea  he  was  sent  to 
prosecute  his  studios  at  Constantinople.  From 
Constantinople  he  went  to  Athens,  chiefly  with 
the  view  or  acquiring  an  exact  and  elegant 
Greek  style,  and  perfecting  himself  in  the  art 
of  oratory.  It  was  in  this  that  he  chiefly  ex- 
celled, as  well  as  in  the  kindred  art  of  logic, 
and  Erasmus  calls  him  the  greatest  orator  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  earth.  He  applied  him- 
self also  to  philosophy,  natural  science,  medi- 
cine, poetry,  and  the  fine  arts.  During  his 
dassical  career  he  was  one  of  the  most  indent 
advocates  of  the  study  of  classical  literature  and 
eloquence  in  Christian  schools.  At  Athens  he 
met  with  a  former  friend  of  his,  afterward  his 
biographer  and  eulogist,  St  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zus.  Their  studies,  tastes,  moral  and  religious 
principles,  were  the  same,  and  a  warm  friend- 
ship sprune  up  between  them,  never  afterward 
interrupted,  furnishing  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful episodes  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  mor- 
als of  these  two  youths,  as  well  as  their  attention 
to  their  religious  duties,  were  extremely  strict 
They  were  not,  however,  on  this  account  un- 
popular among  the  students  and  inhabitants  of 
this  gay  and  licentious  city,  but  were  the  ob- 
jects of  universal  esteem.  Basil  especidly  was 
looked  upon  as  an  oracle  both  of  divine  and  hu- 
man science,  and  the  literary  men  of  Athens, 
both  teachers  and  students,  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  retiun  him  among  them.  He 
was,  however,  determined  to  devote  himself  in 
some  way  to  the  service  of  religion  among  his 
own  countrymen,  although  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  thought  as  yet  of  the  priesthood.  He 
returned  to  Casarea,  in  the  year  855,  being  then 
26  years  of  age,  and  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric 
with  brilliant  success.  It  was  just  at  this  juno- 
turCf  however,  that  the  desire  for  monastic  soli- 
tude and  for  a  life  of  poverty  and  self-abnegation 
sprung  up  in  his  bosom.  This  desire  was  fosr 
tered  by  his  sister  St  Macrina,  and  .his  friend 


St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  soon  ripened  into 
a  fixed  resolution.  He  divided  the  principal 
part  of  his  property  among  the  poor,  and  com- 
menced a  secluded  life,  devoted  to  prayer  and 
penance.  In  the  year  857  he  undertook  a  jour- 
ney through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  EgypL 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  most  celebrated 
anchorets  and  hermits,  and  the  chief  monas- 
teries. In  858,  he  returned  home  and  was 
ordained  lector  by  Archbishop  Dianius^  by 
whom  he  had  been  baptized.  This  bishop  ad- 
hered to  the  faith  of  Nice,  but  through  weak- 
ness had  acted  with  the  Eusebians  and  sub- 
scribed the  creed  of  Bimini.  Basil  was  deeply 
grieved  at  thb,  and  after  a  time  refused  to 
communicate  with  Dianius,  although  at  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  was  reconciled  to  him, 
on  his  protesting  that  he  had  always  held  the 
Catholic  fjEuth.  During  the  same  year,  he  re- 
tired to  the  country  seat  of  his  grandmother  in 
Pontus.  His  momer  and  sister  had  already 
founded  a  female  convent  in  he  neighborhood, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Isis,  in  which  his  s.is- 
ter  was  superior.  Basil  now  founded  a  monas- 
tery on  the  ODDosite  bank,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  other  affiliated  monasteries.  He  remained 
in  his  own  convent  as  superior  for  4  years,  when 
he  yielded  his  place  to  his  brother  St,  Peter  of 
Sebaste.  After  his  election  to  the  episcopate, 
he  continued  to  wateh  over  these  religious 
homes,  he  composed  rules  and  spiritual  treatises 
for  them,  and  tiie  principal  part  of  the  religious 
in  the  East  are  hence  called  Basilians.  In  859, 
during  a  great  famine,  Basil  sold  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  property  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers. One  thing  was  wanting  to  complete 
his  happiness,  the  society  of  his  friend  Gregory. 
He  wrote  to  him  urging  him  to  Join  him,  which 
he  accordingly  did.  and  has  left  an  interesting 
account  of  the  liie  they  led  in  common,  in  a 
little  hut  with  a  barren  garden  spot  around  it, 
where  they  found  exercise  and  diveraion  in 
cutting  stone,  carrying  wood,  planting  flowerS| 
and  niaking  little  canals  to  irrigate  the  sandy 
soil.  In  862  Basil  went  back  to  Csssarea  and 
took  with  him  a  number  of  his  reli^ous  breth- 
ren, it  seems,  to  found  a  cloister.  Julian  the 
Apostate  was  now  emperor ;  he  had  been  Basil's 
feUow-student  at  Athens^  and  he  now  sent  a 
hypocritical  invitation  to  him  to  come  to  his 
court.  This  invitation  was  declined,  and  was 
followed  by  another,  which  was  accompanied 
by  an  order  to  pay  1,000  pounds  of  gold  to 
the  treasurer^  or  be  dragged  through  the  city. 
Basil  replied  m  a  very  bold  and  severe  style  to 
his  old  comrade,  who  threatened  to  put  to 
death  both  Basil  and  Gregory  on  his  return 
from  the  Persian  war ;  but  in  which  he  found 
his  own  death.  BasQ  now  commenced  a  new 
epoch  in  his  life.  Thus  far  he  had  been  a  sim- 
ple monk,  in  minor  orders;  he  now,  in  his  85th 
year,  commenced  his  career  as  a  priest,  having 
been  ordained  by  Eusebius,  the  successor  of 
Dianius.  This  bishop,  for  some  reason,  soon 
dismissed  Basil  from  the  high  post  among  his 
dei^  which  he  had  assigned  him.    Whatever 
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motiTe  he  may  have  had,  his  oondaet  met  with 
general  censure.  Baail  retired  again  to  Pontas, 
but  in  866^  Eosebina  was  obliged  to  recall  him 
to  CflBsareAi  to  stem  the  irmptaona  which  Ari- 
anism  waa  making,  under  the  anspioee  of  Valens, 
the  second  in  auooeasion  in  the  empire  after 
Julian.  His  career  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
in  the  church  now  properly  commenced.  By 
his  eloquence,  together  with  his  rirtues  and 
commanding  talents,  he  soon  established  a  su- 
premacy over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
which  he  retained  daring  his  life,  and  which  all 
the  efforts  of  emperors  and  powerful  nobles 
could  never  shake.  In  870,  on  the  death  of 
Eusebius,  he  waa  elected  archbishop  of  Oflasarea, 
being  then  48  years  of  age.  During  the  re- 
maining 9  years  of  his  life,  he  presided  over 
this  important  see  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest 
bishops  of  the  church.  His  entire  public  career 
as  an  ecclesiastic  was  short,  embracing  only  a 

S»riod  of  18  years,  but  brUliant  and  glorious 
e  died  at  the  age  of  51.  The  whole  city  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave,  Jews  and  heatiien  wept 
with  the  Christians  at  his  death,  and  St.  Gre^ 
cry  of  Naaanms  pronounced  nis  panegyric. 
The  principal  efibrts  of  St  Basil  the  Great  were 
directed  to  the  defence  of  the  deity  of  Jesus 
Christ  against  the  Arians.  On  account  of  this 
he  is  styled  by  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon, 
**  the  Great  Basil,  the  servant  of  grace,  who  has 
proclaimed  the  truth  to  the  whole  earth." 

BASIL  I.,  or  Basilius,  surnamed  the  Mace- 
donian, ascended  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
enmire,  after  a  life  of  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes and  almost  incredible  adventures.  He 
was  born  about  A.  D.  826,  in  the  province 
of  Macedon,  died  March  1,  886.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party 
of  Bulgarians,  who  carried  him  into  their 
country  and  sold  him  as  a  slave.  Having  at 
length  obtained  his  liberty,  he  proceeded  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  found  asleep  on 
the  steps  of  the  church  of  St  Diomedes,  in  a 
state  of  extreme  destitution.  His  fine  form  and 
handsome  face  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
monk,  who  caused  him  to  be  presented  to 
Theophilus  the  little,  a  relative  of  the  em- 
peror, who  was  very  fond  of  being  surrounded 
by  tall  and  good-looking  servants.  Basil,  chanc- 
ing some  time  after  to  accompany  his  mas- 
ter to  Greece,  won  the  favor  of  a  certain  rich 
widow  there,  who  made  him  her  heir,  and 
whose  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase  large 
estates  in  his  native  country.  He  nevertheless 
oontinued  in  the  service  of  Theophilus  till 
842,  when  he  brought  himself  to  the  notice  of 
the  emperor,  Michael  UL,  by  vanquishing,  in 
single  combat^  a  gigantic  Bulgarian,  who  was 
esteemed  the  first  pugilist  of  the  age.  His 
prowess  on  that  occasion  so  pleased  the  em- 
peror that  he  immediately  appointed  him  to 
some  office  about  his  own  person,  whence  he 
gradually  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  chief 
chamberlain.  The  ambition  of  Basil  now  be- 
eame  so  apparent^  that  the  courtiers  at  Gon- 


staatinople  used  to  rsmaiktoesdi  oOttiht 
"  he  was  the  lion  vho  would,  in  iim&,den« 
them  alL"    Basil  had  been  soma  yens  mr- 
ried,  but  he  repudiated  his  first  wife,  ibogt  tiis 
period,  in  order  to  wed  £adozi&  Ingedu^tiie 
emperor's  concubine.    His  naniageihhdtig 
woman  was  celebrated  in  the  winter  of  ^ 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  Mowiogyurbe 
became  the  father  of  a  son  by  her,  tIn  t^^ 
ward    swayed  the  soeptre  of  OsMwt, 
Meanwhile  the  power  of  Baal  ms  ^y  i&. 
creasing,  and  his  spirit  growing  maeandiBOR 
aodaoious,  until  at  last  he  hal  the  ki 
hood  to  form  a  conspiracy  agunskMos,  a 
whom  the  dignity  of  Cssar  had  been  eooM 
and  to  canse  him  to  be  assftniQatedintlieiaj 
presence  of  MidhaeL    Soon  after  the  petpfr 
tratioB  of  this  tragedy  Basil  wis  orated  Ai- 
gnstue,  and  recogmsed  as  heirappireDtto^ 
throne.    Henceforward,  indeed,  he  mij  be  i«> 
garded  as  virtual  sovereign,  fbrinoooseqeaoi 
of  the  inelxiety  and  inoapaatj  of  Michid,^ 
whole  administration  of  the  govemiaeat  k- 
Tolved  upon  him.    This  anomaloQS  stated 
things,  however,  did  not  longendme.  ^ 
the  emperor  perceived  himself  rednoedtotb 
condition  of  a  mere  dpher,  he  becuQe»)i^ 
ous  of  his  heir,  that  he  resolved  on  bis  a 
but  ere  his  plot  could  be  earned  intoesci^ 
its  existence  was  revealed  to  Basil,  td  & 
tat^  of  itB  anthor  decided.   Thefonser^ 
not   hesitate  to  anticipste  the  tKd»?  ^ 
the  latter,  and  on  Sept.  24^  867,  ICdisbU 
was  murdered.     Basil  was  now  pato 
emperor,  and  during  a  reign  of  oyer  18 !« 
dispUiyed  a  vigor  and  ability  which  fcw^® 
predecessors  had  equalled.   Soon  after  to^ 
cession  to  the  thrcme,  he  removed  the  jMina* 
Photius,  from  tlie  see  of  Constantinople,  t«» 
of  the  religious  feuds  which  he  hsdesaa 
there,  and  installed  Ignatius  ia  his  plifi  ^ 
sent  an  expedition,  about  the  same  tm*^. 
the  warlike  Paulicians,  whom  he  dew  ^^ 
reduced  to  obedience.    He  than  oompi^^ 
Arabs  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bagnsa,  wluciiff; 
they  had  brought  to  great  ertKnan*  " 
872  he  encountered  those  restioss  Bunalss 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  nsqam^ 
in  several  engagements.    On  his  iefeBniff| 
the  East  he  determined  to  make  an  »««¥; 
drive  the  Arabs  out  of  Italy,  and  am^^ 
to  the  island  <rf  ^cily.    He  aocardn*^ 
spatched  an  army  to  the  former  conn^?^ 
the  command  of  Prooopius,  who  defeitet - 
Arabs  as  often  as  he  met  them,  and  tff^^ 
much  glory  by  his  victories,  that  hei^, 
wivy  of  his  lieutenant,  Leo,  who  im^ 
his  destruction.    In  the  heatof  a  generd^ 
the  traitor  abandoned  Procopras, «»  ikJ^ 
rior  was  unfortunately  slain  while  ^z^ 
to  rally  his  soldiers,  who  were  diamsy«  ^^^ 
defection  of  Leo.    Baal,  on  hearing  d^* 
aster,  recalled  the  author  of  it,  caosed  ^^ 
be  mutilated,  and  sent  him  into  »fc  • . 
death  of  Proccmiua  retarded  Ae  pop** 
the  Greeks  in  Italy,  and  they  did  not  j^ 
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their  victorious  career  there  till  Nicephonie 
Phocas,  grandfather  of  the  emperor  of  that 
name,  was  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  their 
army ;  bat  in  one  year  from  the  date  of  that 
appointment,  the  Arabs  were  completely  ex- 
pelled  from  that  peninsula.  While  these  events 
were  happening  m  Italy,  the  peace  of  the  nalace 
at  Constantinople  was  troubled.  Basil  and 
his  son  Leo^  who  saoceeded  him  on  the  throne, 
had  hitherto  been  on  the  best  terms  with  each 
other,  but  suddenly  the  manner  of  the  &tber 
changed  and  became  cold,  reserved,  and  distrust- 
ful. A  courtier,  named  Santabaren,  had  roused 
the  emperor's  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the 
prince  by  hinting  that  Leo  was  contemplatinff 
conspiracy  and  crime.  The  young  man  stood 
in  imminent  danger  pf  being  put  to  death.  At 
the  eleventh  hour,  however,  Basil  discover- 
ing that  he  was  innocent,  restored  him  to  his 
former  place  in  his  affections,  and  punished 
the  calumniator.  The  emperor  died  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wound  received  from  a  stag 
while  hunting  a  few  weeks  before.  He  made 
I  collection  of  some  of  the  laws  of  the  eastern 
empire  which  was  entitled  tiie  ^  Basilican  Ck)n- 
ititations,"  and  wrote  a  small  work  on  the 
noral,  religious,  sodal,  and  political  duties 
>f  sovereigns,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  son. 
This  work  is  still  extant ;  the  best  edition  of  it 
s  that  of  Dransfeld,  pabliahed  at  GOttingen  in 
.674,  in  8vo. — ^Basil  iL,  emperor  of  the  East, 
nd  eldest  son  of  Romanus  II.,  was  bom  A.  D. 
I6d,  died  in  the  winter  of  1025.  Bomanus 
lad  decreed  that  his  infimt  sons,  Basil  and 
)onstantine,  should  reign  together  under  the 
liardianship  of  their  mother.  The  rights  of 
he  children  were,  however,  long  disregard- 
d.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Boma* 
lus  their  mother  manried  Nicephorus  Phocas 
*ecandus^  and  raised  him  to  the  throne,  nor 
id  the  brothers  suoceed  to  the  sceptre  of 
beir  father  till  A.  D.  976.  Oonstantine  almost 
rem  the  commencement  of  his  reign  gave  him- 
alf  up  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  licentiousness  in 
lonstantinople,  and  the  whole  administration 
f  the  government  soon  devolved  cm  Basil, 
'he  reijp  of  Basil  n.  was  one  uninterrupted 
dries  of  domestic  and  foreign  wars.  Immedi- 
tely  after  his  accession,  the  revolt  of  Sderus 
lireatened  him  with  ruin,  but  the  rebel  was  at 
)ngth  defeated,  and  forced  to  take  refuge 
mong  the  Arabs. — Otho  II.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
lanj,  who  had  married  Theophania,  the  sister 
f  Basil,  having  laid  dium  to  Calabria  and 
Lpalia,  in  Italy,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  attempt^ 
i  to  seize  those  provinces,  the  latter  excited 
le  Arabs  of  Sicily  against  him,  who  vanquished 
»tho  in  a  great  battle,  and  compelled  him  to 
)ek  safety  in  flight  Baal  was  repeatedly  en- 
Eiged  in  war  with  Almasin,  caliph  of  Bagdad, 
om  whom  he  made  valuable  conquests,  and 
ith  bis  old  allies,  the  Sicilian  Arabs.  But  his 
lost  important  war  was  that  whidh  resulted  in 
le  oonqnest  of  Bulgaria.  This  war  broke  out 
i  987,  and  lasted,  wi^  few  intermissions,  till 
>18.    In  the  fint  years  of  it,  Basil  oonquei^ 


ed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south-western 
division  of  that  kingdom.  But  in  996,  Samuel, 
its  king,  overran  aU  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
laid  siege  to  Thessalonica,  and  penetrated  into  the 
Peloponnesus.  During  his  homeward  march, 
however,  he  was  encountered  by  Basil  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sperchius,  and  defeated.  In 
999,  Nicephorus  Xiphias,  the  general  of  Basil, 
captured  2  of  the  most  important  strongholds 
in  Bulgaria  proper ;  and  in  1002,  the  indefati- 
gable Samuel  again  invaded  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  and  even  took  Adrianople,  but,  as  in 
the  former  case,  he  was  overpowered  and 
driven  back  to  his  own  kingdom.  Basil  gave 
his  enemies  such  an  overthrow  at  Zetunium 
that  they  never  recovered  from  the  blow.  On 
this  occasion  the  emperor  showed  no  mercy  to 
the  vanquished.  Of  15,000  prisoners  he  cruelly 
ordered  the  eyes  of  all  to  be  put  out,  save  those 
of  1  of  every  100,  who  was  to  guide  his  99  unfor* 
tunate  brethren  in  arms  to  their  native  land.  The 
cries  of  these  poor  wretches,  as  they  approach- 
ed the  camp  of  their  countrymen,  had  an  effect 
on  the  Bulgarian  monarch  which  the  shouts  of 
his  foes  could  never  produce — he  feU  to  the 
ground  insensible,  and  expired  on  the  8d  day 
after.  The  conquest  of  Bulgaria  was,  however, 
not  entirely  completed  till  1018,  when  it  bo- 
came  a  Greek  province  and  subjected  to  the 
rule  of  a  Greek  ffovemor.  In  his  latter  days, 
Basilius  contemplated  the  expulsion  of  tiie 
Arabs  from  Sicily ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
parations for  it,  he  was  seized  with  an  ilkiess 
which  terminated  his  existence.  To  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  Basal  wore  the  hair  shirt  of  a 
monk  beneath  his  imperial  robe,  and  lived  the 
abstemious  life  of  an  ascetic.  Notwithstanding 
his  incessant  wars,  he  accumulated  from  his 
surplus  revenue  during  his  reign  the  enormous* 
f(M^une  of  £8JOOO,000  sterling. 

BASIL,  a  Bulgarian  physician,  the  founder 
of  a  religious  sect  called  Bogomiles  (Slavonic 
Boff^  Go<J^  and  mUotte^  have  mercy  on  us),  who 
was  burnt  alive  at  Oonstantinople,  in  1118. 
He  repudiated  marriage,  and  &vored  the  com- 
munistic principle  in  regard  to  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes.  The  Bogomiles  believed  that 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  had  a  son 
of  the  name  of  Sathaniel,  who  revolted  against 
his  fftther,  but  who,  after  having  been  expelled 
from  heaven,  establi^ed  himself  on  earth, 
where  he  introduced  himself  as  a  god  to  Moses, 
who  therefore  came  to  the  Mosaic  law  through 
a  spurious  channeL  Jesus  Christ,  thev  say,  was 
sent  to  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  power  of  Sathaniel ;  in  foot,  he  banished  him 
to  hell,  after  cutting  off  four  letters  of  his  name, 
and  gave  him  to  the  infernal  regions  under  the 
abbreviated  name  of  Satan.  Basil  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  the  eucharfst,  abolished  baptism,  charac- 
terized churches  as  devilish,  and  would  not  re- 
cognize any  liturgy  but  the  Lord's  prayer.  The 
priests  and  monks  who  lived  in  churches,  with 
Durial  grounds  attached,  he  compared  to  the 
low  demoniao  personag^  alluded  to  in  the 
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8oriptar«0.  The  xnonks  who  lived  in  oonvents 
and  monasteries,  he  likened  to  foxes,  who  hide 
themselves  in  their  dens.  He  condemned,  also, 
all  craelty  to  animals,  and  objected  against  the 
eating  of  meat  and  egss.  The  emperor  of  Con* 
stantinople,  Alexias  Comnenns,  feigned  ejm* 
pathy  with  his  religions  doctrines.  Basil  fell 
mto  the  snare,  and  while  he  made  an  expontion 
of  his  religions  ^stem,  a  concealed  reporter 
took  down  eveir  word  he  said.  This  report 
was  pnt  in  eridence  against  him  before  the 
council  which  the  emperor  oonvoked  at  Con- 
stantinople. Basil  was  called  npon  to  retract,  to 
give  in  his  adhesion  to  Christianity — ^in  fact,  to 
make  his  choice  between  the  cross  and  the 
stdce.  He  remained  firm  to  the  end,  and  while 
the  flames  surrounded  him,  he  still  clung  to  the 
hope  that  angels  would  come  to  his  rescue. 
His  sect  was  broken  up  after  his  death,  and  the 
last  of  the  Bogomiles  were  sentenced  to  death 
in  1148,  at  the  council  of  Constantinople.  The 
emperor  of  Constantinople  was  so  much  afiraid 
of  Uie  influence  which  the  doctrines  promulgated 
by  Basil  might  have  upon  orthodox  Christen- 
dom, that  he  caused  a  refutation  of  his  doctrines 
to  be  written  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Orthod&xm  Fidei  Pancplia  Doamatica. 

BASILAN,  an  island  of  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago, one  of  the  Sooloo  group,  separated  by  the 
straits  of  Basilan,  12  miles  in  width,  fh>m  the 
island  of  Mindano.  Its  northern  point  is  in 
lat.  d^'  42'  N.,  long.  121''  SO'  £. ;  area,  865  geo- 
graphical so.  m. ;  pop.  13,000.  The  inhabitants 
are  evidently  of  Malay  origin,  but  their  lan- 
guage partakes  more  of  the  Tagala,  the  princi- 
pal language  of  the  Philippines,  than  of  Malay. 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  hydrograpner  to  the  admiralty, 
gives  a  list  of  170  words,  of  which  62  are  Malay, 
'and  the  rest  derived  from  Philippine  dialects. 
The  companions  of  Magellan  toudied  at  this 
ialaDd,  which  Pigafetta  calls  Taghima.  The 
island  has  been  known  ever  since  that  period, 
as  a  resort  of  the  most  desperate  pirates  in  the 
archi^lago.  Their  forays  upon  the  industrious 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  have  provoked 
several  invasions  of  the  island  by  the  Spaniards, 
who,  very  recently,  have  establi^ed  garrisons 
at  different  points,  driving  the  pirates  into  the 
mountains ;  and  have  annexed  tne  island  to  the 
province  of  Zamboango,  in  Mindano. 

BASnJAN  MONKS,  or  Monks  of  St. 
Basil,  a  religious  order  founded  by  St.  Basil 
the  Great,  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
When  the  saint  retired  into  the  deserts  of  Pon* 
tus  he  found  there  a  vast  number  of  soUtariea 
whose  manner  of  life  he  strove  to  copy.  But 
his  eminent  virtues  soon  raised  him  from  the 
position  of  a  disciple  to  that  of  master.  Crowds 
of  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  so  rap- 
idly did  their  number  increase  that  he  shortly 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  accom- 
modation an  extensive  monastery,  and  to  em- 
body in  a  code  of  written  laws  the  instructions 
ioT  their  conduct,  which  he  had  hitherto  given 
by  word  of  mouth  alone.  These  rules  were 
published  in  808,  and  at  once  received  the  sano- 


tion  of  Pope  Liberios,  whose  approval  was  em- 
firmed  by  many  succeeding  pontiflk    Aotboii- 
ties  disagree  as  to  the  location  of  the  first  B«- 
silian  monasterv,  some  pladng  it  at  S^soobd 
in  Syria,  and  others  near  Neociesarea  in  Pontas, 
where  the  saint^s  dster  MJacrina  had  ilradjr 
opened  a  retreat  for  Virginia.    The  new  onler 
roread  with  remarkable  rapidity  throorlraiit 
the  East,  and  it  is  said  that  before  his  deatii 
Basil  saw  himself  the  spiritiud  finther  of  over 
90,000  monks.    In  the  8th  oentnry  thej  vera 
treated  with  great  severity  by  Oonstantino  Oo- 
pronymus,  a  violent  iconodast.     Many  were  pot 
to  death,  many  were  banished,  and  throngkict 
the  empire  desolated  monasteries  bore  vitaes 
to  the  rigor  of  their  persecution.    The  BssiliiB 
rule  was  translated  into  ^A^  by  Bofinns,  ud 
thereupon  passed  into  the  W  est,  wh&e  it  beeaioe 
the  basis  of  all  monastic  institations  up  to  tbe 
time  of  St  Benedict    Great  niunbera  embneed 
it  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  but  thoo^  caEisf 
themselves  by  Uie  common  name  of  ''^  jC<Hib<J 
St.  Badl,"  these  various  commnnlties  wen  io- 
dependent  of  each  other  until  Pope  Gregotr 
Xul.  united  them  under  one  head,  and  at  tb 
same  time  corrected  several  abuses  which  hat 
crept  in  among  them  during  tbe  lapse  ci  yecs. 
Various  causes  have  since  led  to  tbdr  dee£ai 
in  the  West,  but  the  order  is  still  large  and  is- 
portant    Their  prindpal  monastery  is  that  cf 
St  Savior  at  Messina.     In  Spun,  where  t}i? 
are  very  numerous,  the  Latin  rite  is  univasiEj 
followed ;  in  Italy  and  Sicily  th^  oonfcm  » 
the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,wiUi  afewmoi- 
fications.  At  Naples  and  Pagani,  bowever,  tiist 
aremonasteries  of  this  order  where  the  Labiiia 
is  observed  in  fhlL    Most  of  tbe  monks  of  tbi 
Greek  church  in  Russia  dshu  to  belong  to  tbe 
order  of  St  Basil,  but  if  so  tbej  have  devia^ 
widely  from  their  original  rule.     Tbe  bistoni^ 
of  the  order  state  that  it  has  produced  14  pcp^ 
numerous  patriarchs,  cardinals,  and  archbtsbo^ 
1,805  bishops,  and  11,805  martyraL     There  b  ft 
institution  of  Basilians  at  Sandwidi,  C  W. 

BASILICA    L   The  Romans  applied  ^ 
name  to  stately  buildings  of  an  ol^oog  sixi|« 
and  four-c<»nered,  adorned  with  Corintl^  tor 
umns,  and  oondsting  of  a  great  ball,  -with  sAa 
wide  porticos^  tribunes,  and  tribunala,  used  i: 
courts  of  law,  for  meetings  of  the  atisieBa,  0^ 
for  a  spedes  of  exchange,  and  baaaar  fer  tk 
merchants^  and  various  other  public  oecaeg^ 
The  concq>tion  of  such  buHdinga  origiatf' 
with  the  old  Athenians,  with  whom,  as  sb 
name  signifies,  they  were  intended  fxst  the  fc> 
lie  office  where  the  king  oceaaiona&y  transao^ 
businesa.    The  first  baoliea  at  Roane  was  ^ 
by  Cato  the  Elder,  and  called   psrd^;  ^ 
name  of  the  second  was  <7ptnMa;  tbetbirc^ 
built  by  Paulus,  in  such  a  magnifioeait  ^ 
that  some  of  the  Romans  deagnated  te  as  ^ 
regia  FaiuU  ;  the  fourth,  boiUiea  JmUa^  b^  ^ 
Yitruvius,  at  Esnum,  waa  f<Mr  Julins  Caesaz.  tei 
supported  by  100  marble  piBars,  in  4  rs*^ 
and  enriched  with  decorations  of  gold  asad  p^ 
flious  Btones^  and  oontaining  18  judgmd^t-adB 
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for  the  prffitors  who  presided  over  the  courts. 
This  basilioa  was  also  used  for  Uie  reception 
and  audience  of  foreign  ambassadors.  It  is 
probable  that  Rome  possessed  basilicas  in  all  the 
different  forams  of  the  city.  The  only  one  of 
which  there  are  considerable  remains  left  is  the 
baulica  of  Trsjan,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
fomm  Triyanum.  Another  basilica  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine 
tiiU.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  basilicas  were 
built  at  Palestrina,  Fuhia  and  ./&nili€^  a  part 
Df  the  latter  being  preserved  in  the  capitol 
unong  the  marble  fragments  of  the  plan  of 
Eiome.  One  of  the  most  perfect  basilicas  of  anti* 
)uity  existed  at  the  forum  in  Pompeii.  II.  Many 
3f  the  Roman  basilica  were  transformed  into 
churches  by  the  early  Christians.  Hence  we 
ind  the  name  of  basilica  frequently  used  to 
dgnify  a  church  by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome, 
md  other  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  4th  and 
ith  centuries.  There  are  12  chnrches  in  Rome 
sailed  basilicas,  but  the  name  is  chiefly  applied 
n  modern  times  to  the  basilicas  of  S.  Giovanni 
Laterano  and  S.  Pietro,  which  were  founded 
)y  the  emperor  Constantine.  The  basilican  style 
las  been  revived  in  Italy,  and  of  late  also  at 
Munich,  in  the  church  of  St.  Bonifacius,  at  Ber- 
ing in  tne  St.  James's  church,  &c.  An  interest- 
Qg  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  basili- 
as  of  Rome  was  published  by  Bunsen,  at  Mu- 
lich,  in  1848. 

BASILIOATA  (Anc.  Lucania\  a  province  of 
Naples,  area  4,163  sq.  m.,  having  the  gulf  of 
['aranto  on  the  south-west,  bounded  N.  by 
)apitanata,  E.  by  Bari,  W.  by  Principato  Ultra 
fld  Citra,  and  8.  by  Calabria  Citra.  The  Ap- 
nnines  traverse  the  surface,  most  of  which  is 
ligh  and  broken,  although  along  the  shores  of 
he  golf  stretches  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by 
.  nnmber  of  small  streams.  The  soil  is  not 
ery  fertile,  but  produces  cotton,  tobacco,  saf- 
roD,  and  the  grape.  Potenza,  Francavilla,  and 
'ursi,  are  the  principal  towns.  In  December, 
857,  fVightful  earthquakes  oceurred  in  this 
nd  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The 
hocks  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  16th, 
rhen  2  violent  convulsions  were  experienced, 
nd  continued  at  intervals  up  to  about  tJie  end 
f  the  month.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ba^* 
Ota  WAS  laid  in  ruins.  Towns  and  villages 
rere  overthrown,  and  in  some  places  every 
onse  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  Tito, 
[arsico-Nuovo,  Saponara,  Montemurro.  and 
'ramntola,  were  among  the  towns  viritea  most 
3verely.  In  1  or  2  of  these  every  inhabitant 
I  said  to  have  perished.  Potenza,  the  capital 
f  the  province,  was  utterly  ruined.  The  few 
ouses  which  remained  standmg  ajEter  the  ba- 
rter were  torn  down,  and  the  city  will  be  re- 
nilt  in  another  spot.  The  nnmber  of  persons 
'ho  perished  by  this  disaster  was  immense. 
1  the  entire  kingdom  the  loss  of  life  was  vari- 
usly  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  43,000^  the 
reater  part  being  in  the  provinces  of  Basilicata 
ad  Principato  Citra.    Pop.  in  1860,  601,222. 

BASILlbES,  a  famous  Gnostic  who  flour- 


i^ed  in  the  2d  century.  The  great  fundament- 
al points  of  his  faith  were  emanation  and  du- 
alism. According  to  his  doctrine  there  were 
866  spheres  fi*om  earth  to  heaven.  At  the 
head  of  each  of  these  spheres,  as  its  creator, 
was  an  angel ;  God  was  the  supreme  creator. 
The  Basilideans  therefore  constructed,  to  ex- 
press that  God,  the  word  abraxas,  made  from 
thos^  Greek  letters  which,  according  to  the 
numeral  system  in  use,  stood  for  866.  Basil- 
ides  supposed  that  human  souls  came  up  by  a 
slow  gradation  through  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
and  even  of  things  commonly  called  inanimate. 
Thus,  with  Basilides,  there  was  no  dead  nature. 
All  was  struggling  in  birth  with  man.  He  de- 
nied the  sacrificial  character  of  Christ's  death, 
believed  in  a  kind  of  fate,  and  in  the  final  re^ 
demption  of  the  race.  His  doctrind  system, 
in  many  respects,  was  like  that  of  Valentine. 
He  used  the  apocrypha  in  his  arguments,  and 
bordered  upon  the  faith  of  the  Ebionites,  in 
some  degree.  He  was  not  ascetic  in  the  ten- 
dency of  his  doctrines,  though  in  his  own  life 
he  was  abstemious.  He  held  that  Christ  had 
no  real  but  only  a  phantom  body,  and  that 
Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  really  crucified  in  his 
place.  Eusebius  charges  him  with  having 
forged  some  prophetic  writings.  By  some 
early  Christian  writers  a  gospel  of  Ba^ides  is 
mentioned.  On  the  whole,  we  may  regard 
the  Basilidean  school  as  an  important  move- 
ment in  Christian  theology.  Neander  consid- 
ers it  as  occupying  a  middle  ground  between 
the  common  Gnosticism  and  Neo-Platonism. 

BASILIC  DA  GAMA,  Josi,  a  Brazilian  poel 
bom  in  1740,  at  San  Jos^  supposed  to  have  di< 
at  Lisbon,  in  1796.  His  principal  poem  gives  a 
picturesque  and  romantic  account  of  the  bloody 
wars  which  the  Portuguese  waged,  in  1766, 
against  the  natives  of  Paraguay.  He  was  a  pro-> 
t^  of  tiie  Brazilian  minister  Pombal,  who  gave 
him  an  employment  in  his  cabinet.  He  shared 
Pombal's  exile,  and  also  dedicated  verses  to  him 
in  token  of  his  gratitude.  On  his  return  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  he  was  fiivorably  received  by  the 
authorities  and  the  literary  notabilities,  and 
with  their  cooperation  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  Brazilian  academy.  In 
1790  he  again  had  to  resort  to  fli^t,  and  he 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Lisbon.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  lyri<»l  pieces  and  sonnets,  and 
of  a  poem,  Quitvbia,  written  on  an  African 
chieftain  whose  devotion  to  Portugal  engaged 
the  poet's  sympathy;  but  the  most  abiding 
monument  of  his  genius  is  his  ^^TJraguay," 
which  is  still  popular  wherever  the  Portuguese 
language  is  known. 

BASELISOUS,  brother  of  Verina,  wife  of  Leo, 
emperor  of  the  East,  died  in  477.  In  his  youth  he 
had  obtained  some  successes  against  the  Scythi- 
ans, and,  in  468,  through  the  influence  of  his 
dster,  was  appointed  to  Uie  command  of  the  im* 
mense  armament  fitted  out  at  Constantinople 
agfdnst  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa. 
This  expedition  consisted  of  upward  of  1,100 
vessels,  conveying  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  more  than  100,000  men,  and  its  equipment 
IB  said  to  have  oost  about  $25,000,000.  But  this 
vast  fleet|  after  reaching  the  coast  of  Africa  in 
aafetj,  was  altosether  destroyed  or  dispersed 
by  Chuiseric,  either  throuffh  the  inci4)acity  or 
the  treachery  of  its  leader,  Basiliscus.  The 
latter  escaped  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained 
the  pardon  of  the  emperor  omy  by  the  earnest 
intercession  of  his  sister,  the  empress.  After 
the  death  of  Leo,  and  of  his  successor,  Leo  JL^ 
in  474,  Basiliscus  usurped  the  imperial  throne. 
But  he  was  unable  to  sustain  himself  in  this 
podtion,  and  was  not  long  after  overthrown 
and  put  to  death  by  Zeno,  the  legitimate  heir. 
BASILISK  (banliKUSy  Laurenti),  a  genua  of 
saurian  reptiles  of  the  family  of  f^uanidoy  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America.  The 
genus  is  characterized  by  a  thin  triangular  fold 
of  skin  ridng  yertically  from  the  occiput  and 
inclined  backward,  resembling  in  shape  a  Phry* 
gian  cap;  the  external  edge  of  the  posterior 
toes  is  bordered  with  a  scdy  serrated  fringe ; 
the  back  and  tail  are  surmounted,  in  the  adult 
male,  by  an  elevated  crest,  supported  on  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrflB,  of  varying 
height,  and  serrated ;  in  one  species  this  crest 
resembles  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  nah,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  merely  a  serrated  scaly  ridge ;  be* 
tween  the  dorsal  and  caudal  portions  the  crest 
is  interrupted,  and  both  are  covered  with  thin 
scales  disposed  in  series  parallel  to  the  spinous 
processes.  Under  the  neck  is  a  rudimentary 
gular  crest,  behind  which  is  a  well-marked 
transverse  fold.  There  are  5  or  6  teeth  on 
each  palatic  bone,  and  60  to  60  in  each  jaw, 
pointed  and  subcorneal,  or  compressed.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  iguana  by  the  absence 
of  femoral  pores.  The  head  is  covered  with 
small  many-sided  ridged  scales ;  the  body  above 
has  rhomboidal  ridged  scales,  arranged  in  trans^ 
verse  bands ;  the  ventral  scales  are  either  smooth 
or  ridged,  according  to  the  species.  The  limbs, 
especially  the  posterior,  are  very  long,  as  are 
also  the  toes,  which  are  slender  and  armed  with 
nails;  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  the 
tail  compressed,  and  8  times  as  long  as  the 
trunk.  Two  species  are  described:  1.  The 
hooded  basilisk  (R  mitratm^  Daudin)  has  the 
above-mentioned  cap  and  dorsal  crest,  and  the 
ventral  scales  smooth,  without  transverse  black 
bands  on  the  back ;  the  color  above  is  yellowish 
brown,  beneath  whitish :  the  sides  of  the  neck 
are  leaden  brown,  and  the  throat  is  marked  by 
longitudinal  bands  of  the  same  color;  some- 
times there  is  a  white  band  bordered  with 
black  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  back;  Uie 
length  varies  from  24  to  80  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  measures  about  two-thirds.  2.  The  banded 
basilisk  (B,  vittattu,  Wiegmann)  diffefs  frcMn  the 
preceding  in  having  only  a  slight  serrated  crest 
fifong  the  back  and  tail,  the  ventral  scales 
ndged,  and  black  bands  across  the  back;  the 
general  color  is  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  dark  brown  spots  on  the  head,  chest,  and 
lunba,  and  6  or  T  black  bands  extending  aoroai 


the  back  to  the  ventnl  fiorfineL  This  tpus 
was  considered  by  £sQp  as  belongiogtoadif 
ferent  genus,  which  he  called  wrylMntii 
formed  tlie  genus  dN2io0fy|»AtM  of  Wagier.  Not- 
withstanding its  forbidding  appeanoce,  tiie 
basilisk  is  a  perfectly  harmlett  animal;  ii  feeds 
on  insects^  and  lives  principaUj  on  trees,  wbieb 
it  climbs  with  great  dexterity;  it  is  supposed 
that  the  dorsal  crest  may  aerre  to  study  its 
motions  as  it  springs  from  tree  to  tTee.-!be 
ancient  poets  imagined  aa  animal,  vMtbi; 
called  basilisk,  whose  breath  potBOoedtbeilL 
whose  glance  was  death,  and  wlwee  preseos 
was  fatal  to  all  other  creatures,  inda^oa; 
they  supposed  it  to  have  the  form  of  i  aal;^ 
and  to  be  produced  from  the  egg  of  &  axk 
brooded  upon  by  a  serpent.  The  mA^ 
guished  ancient  writers  relate  wonderfalfitom 
about  this  fabuloos  animal,  which  sofiae  txt 
brated  modem  authors  have  beenieadjioW 
lieve.    The  basilisk  of  the  Bible  b  a  tnxtmk 
improperly  called  '^  basilisk'*  in  the  Greek  nr- 
e&on,  and  in  the  English  trandation  ^'coeb 
trice,"  an  animal  as  fabuloos  as  the  ffiaai 
basilisk.    Chaucer  snd  Shakespeaie  allii^te 
the  power  of  the  baalisk  to  destroy  br  tk 
poison  of  its  breath,  and  by  the  &scik)Oiii 
its  eyes. 

BASLN*,  in  ceology,  the  term  expresiar^ 
area  occupied  by  any  group  of  etritiyn(a 
which  are  bounded  by  twooppoataaaficisi 
axes.  In  this  area  the  strata  thus  dipfroe^ 
two  opposite  sides  toward  each  other,  aocic 
their  greatest  depth  in  the  centre.  These  bsis 
are.  usually  of  elongated  shape,  resanb^i 
canoe.  The  "  London  baan"  and  the  "te 
basin"  are  in  the  strata  of  the  tertiarrEi^ 
ckys,  &«.,  which  rest  upon  the  strata  a^ 
upper  secondary.  The  term  is  nsoallj#» 
to  the  coal  measures,  as  the  Eidund^ 
basin  or  coal  field,  which  indodes  the  «* » 
and  associated  slatee,  which  occupy « ^ 
shaped  depression  in  the  granite,  i^  ^  *^ 
eastern  part  of  Vii^ia.  ThegteitowlaB 
of  the  interior  covers  an  area  eqnal  toths?^ 
several  great  states,  and  the  strata  it  «6® 
are  the  highest  rock  formations  (rf  the  r^«£' 
which  they  occur,  and  also  in  many  pU*'^ 
cupy  the  most  elevated  portioDS  of  the  Ap;B 
chian  chain,— In  geography,  a  baan  » » P* 
natural  depression  of  the  surface,  vit^* 
gard  to  the  stratification;  as,  ^«  j^*' 
either  of  the  great  lakes,  the  baan  of  tis- 
lantic  ocean,  that  of  the  gulf  of  Kes«,^ 
That  of  the  AUanlio  ocean  ia^  like  mi  ^; 
geological  basins,  in  the  form  of  a  1^^^*^ 
which  probably  extends  from  pole  to  pse. . 

BASINE,  or  Bazdib,  wife  of  C^^' 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  mother  of  Clo^j^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  oentorj.  t^-; 
when  young,  having  incurred  the  di^w^^ 
his  subjects,  and  been  dethrtmod  hy  tb«t 
constrained  to  fly  to  Germany,  ▼J»^."i^ 
an  asylum  at  the  oonrt  of  the  king  of  i^ 
gia.  Basine  was  then  the  wife  of  that  P 
Ohilderio  was  afterward  zeosUed  to  m 
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Basine  fled  from  her  husband,  and  coming 
to  the  king  of  the  Franks:  "I  know,*'  she 
said,  "your  merits  and  yonr  courage;  so  I 
have  come  to  be  your  wife;  and  yon  must 
know  that  if  any  one,  to  my  knowledge,  had 
been  more  able  and  courageous  than  you  are,  I 
would  have  gone  to  him."  Ohilderio  took  her 
as  his  wife,  and  became  by  her  the  fieither  of 
the  founder  of  the  Franki^  kingdom  in  GauL 

BASISI,  one  of  the  many  wild  tribes  to  be 
found  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  called  by  the 
civilized  Malays  Orang-Benua,  or  aborigines. 

BASKEBYILLE,  John,  an  English  printer 
and  type-founder,  bom  in  1706,  died  at  Birming- 
ham, Jan.  8,  1775.  After  having  been  a  writ- 
ing-master and  a  tombstone-cutter  in  Birming- 
ham, he  made  a  fortune  as  a  japanner  in  the 
same  place.  He  then  directed  his  attention  to 
type-founding,  greatly  improving  on  the  im- 
[>orted  Dutch  type,  which  was  previously  gene- 
rally used  in  England.  His  matrices  were  so 
sharply  cut  and  finely  shaped  that  they  would 
i)©  admired  even  now.  He  also  improved  the 
luality  of  printing  ink,  and  published  editions 
>f  several  of  the  classics,  which  were  mndi 
ralued.  His  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
ire  now  rare,  but  they  are  beautiftd  specimens 
>f  typography.  His  printing  has  a  rich  purple^ 
»lack  hue,  supposed  to  be  made  by  subjecting 
!aoli  sheet,  as  it  came  from  the  press,  to  pres- 
nre  between  heated  copper-plates.  Mr.  Basker- 
'iHe  gained  more  honor  than  profit  by  his 
»riiiting  business.  He  retired  from  its  super- 
Qtendence  in  1765,  but  the  Baskerville  press 
ontinued  to  be  highly  esteemed  in  Birming- 
lam,  until  the  Priestley  riots  of  1701,  when  the 
QLob  destroyed  the  printing  office. 

BASKET,  a  vessel  made  by  interweaving 
wigSy  or  reeds,  grasses,  leaves,  metal  or  glass 
rire,  whalebone,  or  any  similar  material.  Bas- 
:ets  differ  greatly  in  their  forms,  sizes,  and  the 
ses  to  which  they  are  applied;  fromt^e  rudest 
tensils  of  necessity  to  the  most  delicately 
rrought  articles  of  luxury  and  taste.  A  breast- 
iTork  on  the  parapet  of  a  trench  is  sometimes 
>nned  of  what  is  called  baskets  of  earth  (eor- 
eill€s)y  which  are  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  sel- 
lers to  fire  between  them,  sheltered  from  the 
re  of  the  enemy. — ^Basket  Maxino  is  one  of 
le  simplest  and  most  ancient  of  the  arts.  The 
ontrivance  of  fastening  together  branches^ 
3eds,  or  grasses  by  interweaving  others  trans- 
ersely,  would  be  suggested  to  l£e  lowest  intel- 
g^ence,  even  without  the  frequent  examples  of 
.  seen.  The  Bomans  found  wicker  boats  oov- 
red  with  skins,  in  use  among  the  ancient  na- 
ves of  Britain.  Bound  boats  of  wicker-work 
>vered  with  bitumen  or  skins  were  used  on 
le  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  times  of  He- 
xlotue.  Similar  boats  of  about  7  feet  in  diam- 
;er  are  still  used  there.  In  India  boats  of  a 
milar  form  and  construction  are  still  in  use  in 
-ossing  the  less  rapid  rivers.  They  are  made 
*  bamboo  and  skins,  requiring  only  a  few  hours' 
bor  ;  they  are  about  12  feet  in  diameter  and 
deep,  and  are  navigated  with  oars  or  poles,  or 
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towed  by  oxen  or  men.  They  are  sometimes 
used  to  transport  large  armies  and  heavy  artil- 
lery. The  ancient  Britons  manufactured  wick- 
er vessels  with  extraordinary  skill  and  ingenu- 
ity. Their  costly  and  elegant  baskets  are  men- 
tioned by  Juvenal  in  speaking  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Bomans  in  his  time.  The  natives 
of  South  America  make  baskets  of  rushes  so 
closely  woven  as  to  hold  liquids.  Their  manu- 
facture and  sale  throughout  the  Spanish  coun- 
tries is  very  extensive.  The  natives  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  weave  similar  water-tight  vessels 
of  leaves.  The  Oafires  and  Hottentots  possess 
equal  skill  in  weaving  the  roots  of  certain  plants. 
Shields  in  ancient  times  were  constructed  of 
wicker-work,  plain  or  covered  with  hides;  they 
are  still  thus  made  among  savage  tribes.  In 
England  the  bodies  of  ffigs  are  sometimes  con- 
structed of  wicker-work.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  Holstein  wagons,  carriages  drawn  by  2 
horses  and  carrying  several  persons,  are  made 
entirely  of  wicker-work,  except  the  wheels. 
In  different  parts  of  the  world,  houses,  huts, 
gates,  fences,  sledges^  shoes,  beside  articles  of 
use  and  ornament,  are  formed  by  this  ancient 
and  universal  art. — ^In  making  baskets,  the 
twigs  or  rods,  being  assorted  according  to  their 
nze  and  use,  and  being  left  considerably  longer 
than  the  work  to  be  woven,  are  arranged  on  &e 
floor  in  pairs  parallel  to  each  other  and  at  small 
intervals  apart,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
longer  diameter  of  the  basket  Then  2  large 
rods  are  laid  across  the  parallel  ones,  with  their 
thick  ends  toward  the  workman,  who  is  to  put 
his  foot  on  them,  thereby  holding  them  firm,  and 
weave  them  one  at  a  time  alternately  over  and 
under  those  first  laid  down,  confining  them  in 
their  places.  This  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
basket,  and  is  technically  called  the  slat  or  slate. 
Then  the  long  end  of  one  of  these  two  rods  is 
woven  over  and  under  the  pairs  of  short  ends, 
all  around  the  bottom,  till  the  whole  is  woven 
in.  The  same  is  done  with  the  other  rod,  and 
then  additional  long  ones  are  woven  in,  till  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  is  of  sufficient  size.  The 
sides  are  formed  by  sharpening  the  large  ends  of 
enough  stout  rods  to  form  the  ribs,  and  plaiting 
or  forcing  the  sharpened  ends  into  the  bottom 
of  the  bi^et,  from  the  circumference  toward 
the  centre;  then  raising  the  rods  in  the  direction 
the  sides  of  the  basket  are  to  have,  and  weav- 
ing oHier  rods  between  them  till  the  basket  is 
of  the  required  depth.  The  brim  is  formed  by 
bending  down  and  fastening  the  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  ribs,  whereby  tiie  whole  is  firmly 
and  compactly  united.  A  handle  is  fitted  to  the 
basket  by  forcing  2  or  8  sharpened  rods  of  the 
right  length  down  the  weaving  of  the  sides, 
dose  to  each  other,  and  pinning  them  fast 
about  two  inches  below  the  orim,  so  that  the 
handle  may  retain  its  position  when  completed. 
The  ends  of  the  rods  are  then  bound  or  plaited 
in  anyway  the  workman  chooses.  This  is  a  bas- 
ket of  the  rudest  kind.  Others  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  artist's  purpose,  skill,  and  materials. 
When  whole  rods  or  twigs  are  not  adapted  to 
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the  kind  of  work  required,  they  are  diyided 
Into  Bplitfl  and  skeins.    Splits  are  made   bjr 
dearing  the  rod  lengthwise  into  4  parts,  by 
means  of  an  implement  consisting  of  2  blades, 
ofossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  inter- 
section of  which  passes  down  the  pith  of  the 
rod.    These  splits  are  next  drawn  throuffh  an 
Implement  resembling  a  common  spoke-shaTe, 
keeping  the  pith  presented  to  the  edge  of  the 
iron,  and  the  oack  of  the  split  against  the  wood 
of  tne  instrament    The  split  is  then  passed 
through  another  implement  called  an  npri^ti 
to  bring  it  to  a  more  uniform  shape.    This  mi- 
plement  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  steel,  each 
end  of  which  has  a  cutting  edge,  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  chisel ;  this  piece  is  bent  round,  and 
the  edges  are  made  to  approach  each  other  as 
near  as  desired,  by  means  of  screws,  the  whole 
being  flzed  into  a  handle.    By  passing  the  splits 
between  these  two  edges^  they  are  reduced  to  any 
required  thickness.  The  implements  required  in 
basket  making  are  few  and  simple,  consisting, 
beside  tliose  just  mentioned,  of  knives,  bodkms, 
and  drills  for  boring,  leads  for  steadying  the 
work  while  in  progress,  and  when  it  is  of  small 
dimensions,  ana  a  piece  of  iron  called  a  beater. 
The  splints  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  particu* 
larly  certain  species  of  ash,  elm,  and  birch,  are 
extensively  employed  in  basket  work.    Tliese 
splints  are  obtained  by  beating  logs  of  the  wood 
with  a  maul,  thus  loosening  and  separating  the 
different  layers  or  rings  into  narrow  strips. 
This  is  the  simple  and  primitive  process,  and  is 
necessarily  slow,  and  restricted  to  woods  of  a 
free  texture.    Several  machines  have  been  in- 
vented and  are  now  employed  for  the  manu- 
fiusture  of  splints,  by  which  different  kinds  of 
wood,  prepared  by  steaming  or  otherwise,  are 
out  or  nvea  into  the  required  form. — ^Basket  wil* 
low,  and  oser,  are  terms  commonly  applied  to 
the  species  of  salix  most  used  in  basket  work. 
In  France  and  Germany  the  osier  has  been,  for 
a  long  time,  extensively  cultivated.   It  has  also 
been  largely  exported  from  those  countries  in 
its  unmanufaotured  and  manufactured  state. 
Littie  attention  has  been  given  to  its  cultiva- 
tion in  America,  until  very  recentiy.    The  soil 
and  dimate,  however,  prove  to  be  well  suited 
to  bring  the  plant  to  perfection  and  to  produce 
it  abundantiy.    It  is  found,  however,  that  dif- 
ference of  soil  and  climate  considerably  affects 
its  quality;  that  some  spedes  esteemed  the 
best  in  Europe,  prove  inferior  here,  while  others 
of  inferior  character  there,  here  yidd  an  excel- 
lent product    The  value  of  the  osier,  in  both 
the  crude  and  the  manufactured  state,  annually 
imported  into  this  country,  is  about  $5,000,000. 
Its  price  here  is  from  $100  to  $180  a  tern  in 
weight    The  cost  of  raising  it  is  found  to  be 
from  $80  to  $50  a  ton.    The  annual  product 
of  an  acre  is  from  1  to  4  tons.    There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  practicability  and  profit  of  its  cul- 
tivation here  to  any  extent  the  mwket  may  de- 
mand.— ^The  following  are  the  species  oi  wulow 
most  generally  used  in  basket  work :  S.  fftrnm- 
•Us^  or  white  osier,  considered  soperior  to  other 


kinds  in  Bmootimen,  vUtencK,  Wtk  aj 

flexibility.  It  is  an  exceedingly  Tigoroospof. 

er,  and  in  odd  wet  seaaoDs  and  in  moist  uS^ 

does  not  always  folly  mature  the  extranitiesitf 

the  shoots.    In  some  parts  of  the  Umtod  Stats 

it  fails  to  yield  good  shoots.  Itgrovitoils^ 

aiase.    3.  purpurea^  red  osier,  purple  oaer,  is 

very  productive,  and  flooriahea  besting 

deep,  moist,  but  not  wet  soil  Itsshoobm 

long,  polished,  and  of  aahy  (dive  color,  od for 

fine  whole  work  are  inferior  to  noDe.  Itisbo 

valuable  for  live  fences,  for  which  it  is  codi 

used  in  £ngland,  in  fencing  against  bares  a^ 

rabbits,  as  well  as  sheep  and  cattle,  the  Itans 

and  bark  being  so  intensely  bitter  that  lixt 

will  touch  neither,  and  the  fimbaand  tvi^s 

long,  tough,  and  flexible,  that  they  nay  be 

woven  in  any  required  way.  8.  Mika 

yellow  Oder,  grows  to  a  moderate  hegbt:  'tt 

branches  are  of  a  bright  yellow  oolof.  Hx 

greater  part  of  this  osier,  as  also  of  tbe  led. 

is  in  Europe  employed  without  removiix  ib( 

bark,  which  gives  greater  alrength.  Uetiff 

in  general  use  in  domestio  economy  aad  ii 

agriculture,  for  withes,  cratea,  haakets,  k^r 

ening  trees  and  vines  to  their  rappoila,  si 

divided  into  2  or  8  splits,  for  hoop-pok  i 

IbrbyanOf  Forbes's  oner;  this,  and  the  t»i;» 

li8  and  the  purpweOf  are  the  most  la^s- 

teemed.    It  is  hardv  and  prodnctiTe,  ind  n? 

tough,  with  shoots  slender  and  branchless  ^- 

ing  sometimes  10  feet  long  in  a  season  ;tkjii: 

not  whiten  well,  but  are  of  great  eiceto* 

peeled.     S.  Triandra  is  l^hly  reeonmeaft 

for  cultivation  in  North  America.  Itissi^ 

be  tough,  pliable,  and  prDdnctiye,TeijiQn^A 

drainage  than  others;  it  also  gnovsvetlcci 

deep  dry  soil,  early  ripening  theeitr«fflM; 

the  shoots,  which  renders  it  soitableitr^ 

latitudes.    It  is  prefierred  by  German  nae* 

torers  for  split  work.    The  yarieaes,  m^ 

SusieUiana^  are  offender  and  bandsouegit** 

with  smooth,  polished  branchea,  and  (^^ 

tivated.    A  cflprwiisTemaikableforitsw^ 

and  rapid  ffrowth,  and  is  mnch  wed  aaaaj 

mental  and  shade  tree  in  En^and.  '^^}*, 

superior  tanning  properties,  aadtheroodsi 

fine  grain  and  aosoeptiUe  of  as  lap^Y^] 

rosewood  or  mahogany.    Itismw^eo?^^ 

for  shoe  hstB,  boot  trees,  cutting  boai^^?^ 

and  gun  stocks,  and  house  timber,  m^y 

powder  manufhctore.  TbeHuDtingd(mT>^^ 

though  sometimes  used  for  baskets,  njoiP-^ 

tensively  emplojed  for  hoops  and  few»j; 

planting  it  for  fences,  the  endsof  theci^ 

are  inserted  in  the  ground,  and  the  t(f^ 

woven  into  a  kind  of  trellis  work,  and&^- 

passed  around  to  keep  them  in  shape  ^^ 

first  2  years.    When  grown,  the  top  ««; 

dr  yearly,  thus  obtaining  a  to*  »i»- 

from  the  same  ground.    The  moTsUe  ^.: 

fonces  of  England  an  made  of  thiav^'OV 

is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  boaoliiiil,  aw  ^ 

suited  to  fence  pnnries  and  land  swept  &;^ 

ets.  Its  flowers,  which  appear  in  imiD^v^ 

tities  in  tlie  eariieBt  spring,  nak»  it  ns^ 
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to  bee-keepera. — ^For  an  osier  pkntation,  the 

soil  should  be  deep  and  well  drained  and  Uior- 

oogbly  worked  with  the  plough  or  spade.    A 

low,  level,  moist  situation  is  the  best,  and  one 

that  can  be  flowed  with  water  in   the  dry 

months.  Grounds  covered  with  standing  water. 

peat,  moss,  quagmires,  and  situations  exposed 

to  dry  parohiDg  winds,  are  not  at  all  suitable. 

The  osier  is  propagated  hj  cuttings.     These 

are  sunk  |  their  length  in  the  soil  by  means  of  a 

dibble,  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  the  cuttinf;8  standing 

1  foot  apart  in  the  rows.    The  cuttmgs  are  8 

feet  in  length,  sometimes  less.    If  they  are  set 

somewhat  diagonally  in  the  soil,  so  that  no  part 

is  buried  too  deep  to  throw  out  roots,  the 

growth  will  be  more  vigorous ;  and  by  planting 

them  near  together,  the  superfluous  ones  to  be 

thinned  out  when  necessary,  and  leaving  only 

a  few  buds  to  grow,  the  shoots  of  the  first  crops 

will  be  longer,  straighter,  and  more  free  from 

branohes.    It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ground 

clean  for  the  first  few  years  at  least)  and  at  all 

times  if  the  best  osier  is  intended  to  be  grown. 

Ordinarily  two  ploughings  a  year  between  the 

rows  will  suffice.    Wlien  ploughing  is  impraoti- 

t'^ble,  the  grass  must  be  removed  with  a  hoe  or 

sickle.    The  crop  of  the  first  year  is  generally 

of  little  value;  but  it  must  be  carefully  cut 

nevertheless,  in  order  to  have  a  good  growth  of 

shoots  the  next  year  instead  of  bushes  and 

branches.    The  shoots  for  market  are  some* 

times  cut  in  November,  and  from  that  time  to 

April  are  equaUy  good.    They  should  be  cut  at 

a  distance  of  i  to  (  of  an  inch  from  the  stump. 

They  should  be  lied  in  large  bundles  and  thdr 

lower  ends  placed  in  water  till  they  are  peeled 

in  April,  May,  or  June.    The  operation  of  peel* 

ing  is  performed  by  drawing  the  shoots  through 

m  iron-edged  implement  called  a  brake.    A 

ample  instrument  is  sometimes  made  for  this 

)urpo8e  by  partially  splitting  lengthwise  a  small 

apling  through  the  centre,  making  a  T,  throu^ 

he  crotch  of  which,  and  against  the  edges  of 

he  halves,  the  osier  is  drawn  and  its  bark  rapid- 

r  removed^  injuring  the  wood  less  than  bv 

26  use  of  iron.    They  are  further  cleaned  if 

eoessary  by  hand  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then 

cposed  to  sun  and  air  till  cured,  when  they  are 

^  be  pat  away  in  a  dry  place.    Those  not  to 

)  peeled  and  not  soaked  in  water  must  also  be 

xefally  cured  before  the  packing  away,  since 

e  natural  moisture  of  the  plant  may  greatly 

[ure  its  value.    Mr.  George  H.  Colby,  of  Ver- 

DDt,  has  invented  a  machme  for  peelmg  wil<* 

(V  shoots,  which  is  said  to  prepare  them  for 

sket-znaking  in  the  best  manner,  and  witii 

3at  rapidity,  enabling  the  grower  to  make 

considerable  saving. 

BA8KAGE,  Jaoqttbs,  a  distinguished  French 
kolar,  Btate8man,andtheologian,bomatBouen, 
g.  8,  1 653,  died  Dec.  22, 1722  or  '8.  He  was 
Lcated  at  Sanmur,  in  languages  and  literature, 
I  at  Geneva  and  Sedan  successively,,  in  the- 
Tj-.  Se  was  proficient  in  Greek,  Latin, 
inish,  Italian,  and  English  at  the  age  of  17. 
bedpan  luscli^rieal  career  as  a  minister  of  hia 


native  parish  (BouenXinl670.  But  in  1686  the 
Protestant  religion  was  excluded  from  Boueo, 
and  Basnage  retired  to  HoUand.  Through  the 
influence  of  his  personal  friend,  Heinsius,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Wal- 
loon church  at  the  Hague,  where  he,  of  whom 
Yoltaire  said  he  was  fitter  to  be  minister  of 
state  than  of  a  parish,  began  his  political 
career  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  Mar^chal 
d^Uzelles  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht  and  after* 
ward  in  the  negotiations  of  a  defensive  alliance 
between  France,  EngUnd,  and  the  states-gene- 
raL  In  these  matters  he  won  for  himself  a 
high  reputation  as  a  statesman.  As  a  reward 
for  his  political  services,  his  confiscated  estates 
at  Bouen  were  restored.  He  was  a  diligent 
author,  as  his  many  theological^  literary,  and 
political  treatises  testify,  and  a  thorough  re- 
former in  theology,  and  yet  so  moderate  in  his 
conduct,  as  to  be  equally  esteemed  by  Oatholics 
and  Protestants. 

BASQUES,  an  ancient  and  peculiar  people, 
who,  amid  the  revolutions  of  empires  and  the 
progress  of  civilization,  seem  to  have  lived  un- 
changed on  the  2  slopes  of  the  Pyr^n^  moun- 
tains. They  number,  at  present,  784^400  indi- 
vidualS)  of  whom  180,000  are  subject  to  France, 
dwelling  in  the  department  of  Baraes  Pyr6n^ 
and  the  remainder  oooi^y  the  Spanish  proviuces 
of  Upper  Navarre,  Biscay,  Guipuzooa,  and 
Alava.  The  last  8  provinces,  in  which  they 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  are  called  the 
Basque  provinces.  From  the  remotest  times  the 
Basques  have  remained  unsubdued  in  their 
mountain  homes,  and  neither  Carthaginian, 
Boman,  Gothic,  Saracen,  French,  nor  Span^ 
domination  has  been  able  to  effiioe  their  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  to  corrupt  the  purity 
of  their  race,  or  to  modify  their  peculiar  usages. 
They  are  of  middle  size,  compactiy  built^  singu- 
larly robust  and  agile,  of  a  darker  complexion 
than  the  Spaniards,  with  sray  eyes,  and  blaek 
hair.  With  a  naive  sunplioity,  they  are  also 
proud  and  impetuous^  enthusiastic  patriots^  bold 
smugglers,  merry,  social,  and  eminentiy  ho^i* 
table.  The  women  are  beautiful,  sldlfiil  in 
p^formiug  men's  work,  and  especially  remarka- 
ble for  their  vivacity  and  their  supple  grace. 
The  whole  race  has  a  passionate  love  for  games 
and  festivals,  for  rapad  dances,  the  game  of 
tennis,  and  music  upon  the  flageolet  and  tam- 
bourine. The  national  dress  is  a  red  Jacket, 
long  breeches^  a  red  or  brown  sash,  a  square- 
knotted  neck-tie,  hempen  shoes,  and  pointed 
XThe  women  wear  head-dreeaes  of  gay 
8  over  their  variously  braided  and  twisted 
hair.  In  the  social  relations  of  the  Basques^ 
patriarchal  manners  and  habits  prevail.  The 
sexes  mingle  freely  with  each  other,  vet  morality 
is  nowhere  better  observed,  and  a  newly 
married  pair  receive  a  dowry  from  all  their 
neighbors.  The  arts  of  agriculture  are  but  lit» 
tie  advanced,  yet  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  laboriousness  of  the  oooupants  produce  an 
abundance,  and  the  poor  are  always  libcndly 
supported.    Among  tne  Spanish  Baaques  there 
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is  an  almost  nniTeraal  equality  of  conditions; 
the  nobility,  who  derive  their  origin  chieflj  from 
the  time  of  the  Moorish  wars^  being  few  in  num- 
ber. There  are  few  cities  or  villages,  but  small 
houses  lie  scattered  upon  nearly  all  the  heights. 
In  their  political  constitution,  they  are  divided 
into  districts,  each  of  which  chooses  annually 
an  alcalde,  who  is  both  a  civil  and  military 
officer,  and  a  member  of  the  supreme  juntaL 
which  meets  every  year  in  one  of  the  principal 
cities  for  deliberation  upon  matters  of  general 
interest  The  alcaldes  are  always  old  men  and 
fathers  of  £unilies.  Thdr  rights  are  protected 
by  the  fuerot^  or  written  constitutions,  which 
were  granted  them  by  ancient  Spanish  kings. 
In  their  religion  they  are  Oathoncs,  and  they 
respect  priests  and  monks,  and  delight  in 
pious  legends. — ^Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  and  ethnological  relations  of  the  Basque 
Deople,  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  race  of 
Iberians,  they  .have  ei\}oyed  an  immemorial 
reputation  for  valor  in  thdr  present  seats. 
They  were  the  Oantabri  of  the  Bomans,  ad- 
mired by  those  sturdy  conquerors  for  their 
vigorous  defenoe  of  liberty,  and  alluded  to  by 
Horace  as  a  people  hard  to  be  taught  to  bear 
the  yoke.  Later,  after  the  M  of  Bome,  Charle- 
magne having  carried  his  arms  beyond  the 
Pyr(§n6es,  was  returning  to  France,  when  the 
Basques  suddenly  fell  upon  his  troops  in  the 
fiamous  defiles  of  Boncesvalles.  In  vain  the 
fabulous  Bohmd  exhibited  his  immortal  prowess, 
celebrated  by  the  old  romancers.  His  army 
was  crushed,  he  himself  was  dain  with  the 
kliU  of  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 

Ct  emperor  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  by 
_  t.  A  song  is  still  sung  by  the  shepherds 
upon  these  mountains  in  memory  of  this  victory. 
The  Spanish  Basques  long  maintained  them- 
selves independent  though  situated  between 
the  rival  monarchies  of  K^avarre  and  Castile, 
and  in  the  midst  of  invasions  and  revolutions 
about  thena ;  and  though  in  the  I8th  century 
they  were  incorporated  into  the  Castilian  mon- 
archy, they  retained  their  old  liberties,  extorted 
the  free  constitutions  caUed  the  fueros^  were 
still  governed  by  their  famous  juntas,  paid  no 
taxes,  and  enjoyed  throughout  Spain  all  the 
exemptions  of  the  nobility.  The  Spanish  con- 
stitution of  1812  stripped  them  of  their  long- 
possessed  privileges,  which  however  they 
recovered  in  1828,  after  an  energetic  insur- 
rection. When,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
YII.  in  1888,  Isabella  determined  to  take  then* 
privileges  from  them  again,  they  embraced  with 
ardor  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  and  after  6 
years  of  rebellion  recognized  the  young  queen 
only  when  the  redstablishment  of  the  fuero% 
was  promised  them.  The  entire  restoration  of 
their  privileges  followed  in  1844  under  Narvaez. 
— ^The  proper  name  of  the  Basque  language  is 
Eu9ca/ra  or  £huquera,  which  degenerated  into 
VoiCy  BaaeongadOy  and  in  the  French  provinces 
into  Baseuence.  JEkuik  or  E90  signifies,  probably, 
sunrise  or  east,  pointing  to  the  original  country 
of  the  Basques.    The  people  call  themselves 


EuMoldunaey  people  of  the  language,  designat- 
ing all  strangers  as  Erdaldunac^  people  of  for- 
eign language.  Some  natives  derive  the  name 
of  Bascon  from  hasooo€iy  forest-dweller.  There 
are  8  principal  dialects  of  this  language,  jvl, 
the  Gfuiputzeoan  (as  written  in  the  Basque  ]an> 
guage),  thepuresti  pleasantest,  and  most  devel- 
oped of  all,  spoken  in  Guipuzcoa  and  Alava; 
the  Vizcayan^  and  the  Labortan  of  Lower  Na- 
varre, Lahort,  and  Zuberoa,  which  is  softer  thin 
the  Yizcayan.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
ists among  the  writers  on  every  thing  concem- 
ing  not  only  the  history  but  the  language  of 
tbjs  brave,  hardy,  industrious,  freedom-loving 
people,  whose  origin  is  wn^t  in  more  mys- 
tery than  that  of  the  Celts,  being  as  problem- 
atic as  that  of  the  Pelasgl,  and  of  the  Drawidas 
in  the  extreme  S.  K  of  Ada.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certiun  that  the  Eoscara  entirely  dif- 
fers from  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  It  has  some  common  traits  with  the 
Magyar,  Osmanli,  and  other  dialects  of  the 
Altai  fsmily ;  as,  for  instance,  with  the  Unnic 
on  the  old  continent,  as  well  as  with  the  Algon- 
quin-Lenape  language,  and  some  others  in 
America.  This  simUarity  consists  in  the  poly- 
synthetism  of  words  (blending  several  words  into 
one),  especially  in  the  coinugation  of  vorbs,  and 
in  the  abhorrence  of  oombinations  like  cr,  ^, 
jor,  pl^  tr^  &o.  But  there  are  few  coincidence;} 
of  the  roots  of  words.  For  this  reason,  the 
Bascongados  are  classed  by  some  with  the 
remains  of  the  Finnish  stem  of  Earope,  in  the 
Ubio  family  of  nations ;  by  others  in  that  of 
the  AHophyllic  race.  The  Euscara  is  the 
primitive  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
who  were  ccdled  (rather  geographically  than 
ethnographically)  Iberi  by  the  classic  wriiera, 
were  settled  in  the  whole  peninsula,  in  a  part 
of  Aquitania,  partly  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  and  traces  of  whom  are  found  in  Italy 
and  in  Thrace.  By  an  invasion  of  a  iieculiar 
branch  of  Celts,  in  pre-historic  times,  these 
aborigines  were  mixed,  in  a  part  of  the  penia- 
8uh9^  with  the  invaders,  thus  producing  the 
CeltiberL  A  portion  of  these  are  renowned  as 
having  vigorously  resisted  the  Romans,  who  call- 
ed them  CantabrL  Many  writers  confound  the 
latter  with  the  aboriginal  Basques;  buttheinbab- 
itants  of  Iberia,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invs- 
sion,  were  of  8  sorts,  viz. :  the  Iberi,  the  Cdii' 
ci  (as  the  Romans  called  them  instead  of  Celts, 
in  Galicia,  and  some  scattered  places),  and  the 
Celtibffli,  to  whom  the  Cantabri  belong.  The 
settlements  of  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Cartha- 
ginians, on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ks, 
are  of  much  later  date.  There  are  few  traits 
conmdon  to  the  Celtic  dialects  and  to  the  Eit^ 
cara,  so  that  the  names  of  places  and  of  men 
found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  may 
safely  be  distinguished  into  Iberian  and  Celtic 
The  Euscara  has  no  words  beginning  with  r, 
/,  »t;  it  has  more  sibilants  than  the  Greek, 
viz.,  «,  2,  hard  and  soft  U;  it  is  very  rich  in 
words  and  grammatic forms;  it  is  full  »^d  well- 
sounding,  and  very  perspicuous  in  its  etyiDODS 
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(tnie  significant  elements).    Its  predominant 
combinations  of  sonnds  are :  ar,  man ;  hoe,  he^ 
low,  deep;  cal^  damage;  car,  gar,  high;  tnaen, 
men,  power  *  na,  plain,  high ;  0,  high ;  se,  ee, 
plain,  &c.    very  rare  combinations  are,  ner,  and 
tar,  ter,    Astarloa  and  Erro,  with  some  other 
native  writers,  insist  in  affirming  that  every 
sound  is  significant;  thus :  a,  male,  expanded; 
e,  female ;  o,  round ;  i,  sharp ;  «,  hollow ;  te 
(pronounced  almost  as  one  single  sound),  su- 
perfluous, &o.    In  this  attempt  to  reduce  their 
language  to  a  natural  origin  the  Basques  are 
snrpas^  by  Davies  and  Owen,  who  carry  their 
assertions  and  phonologies  to  much  greater  ex- 
tent with  reganl  to  the  Celtic  languages.*   Erro 
has  constructed  an  A\fdbeto  dela  Unguapri- 
mitivck,  which  he  asserts  to  be  of  Iberian  origin. 
But,  as  far  as  it  can  be  hitherto  ascertained 
from  coins  and  ancient  inscriptions,  there  ex- 
isted a  Turdetan  Siberian)  alphabet,  differing 
from  it,  and  a  Celtioerian  containing  Phoenician 
letters.    Velasquez  gives  us  a  third  one,  the 
Bostnlo-PhoBnician.      There  are,  beside  these 
two,  some  other  varieties.     We  possess  the 
most  valuable  grammatic  information  in  the 
Yizcayan,  the  best  lexical  development  in  the 
Guipuzcoan  (Larramendi^s  Diecwnwrio  trilin- 
gue,  CasUllano,  Bascuenu,  y  Latin,  San  Sebas- 
tian, 1868),  but  scarcely  any  thing  available  in 
the  Labortan  dialect.    William  von  Humboldt 
(in  Adelung^s  Mithridates,  and  in  his  work  on 
the  aborigines  of  Spain,  &o.,  Beiiin,  1821),  and 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  furnish  the  best  ma- 
terials   among    all    foreign   writers   on   the 
Bajsque  language.    See  also  Ticknor's  "  Spanish 
Literature,"  vol.  ill.  p.  857,  and  Zepays  Aisque, 
9a  population,  m  langue,  sesmcBurs,  ta  titter  ature, 
et  «amima^t^|>arFrancisque  Michel,  Paris,  1857. 
BAS-RHIN  (Lower  Rhine),  a  department  in 
the  E.  part  of  France,  contiguous  to  that  of 
Ilaut-Rbin  (upper  Rhine) ;  area,  1,777  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1856,  668,865.    The  Yosges  mountains 
bound  it  on  the  W.,  the  Rhine  on  the  E.  separates 
it  from  Baden,  and  on  the  K.  the  Lauter  divides 
it  from  Rhenish  Bavaria.    The  department  is 
divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Strasbourg, 
Saveme,  Sch^lestadt,  and  Wissembourg.    One- 
third  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests. 
The  remainder  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces 
abundance  of  com,  wine,  tobacco,  beet-root, 
and  hemp.    There  are  numerous  coal  and  iron 
mines,  and  commerce  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
several  canals,  and  by  the  Strasbourg  and  Basel 
railway.    Capital,  Strasboui^. 
BASS,  in  music.    See  Base. 
BASS  Qdbrax),  a  family  of  sea  and  fresh 
-vrater  fish,  of  which  there  are  many  well-known 
varieties  in  American  waters.    They  belong  to 
the    division  acanthapterygii,  or  those  having 
spinous  fins,  to  the  family  of  the  percidat,  or 
those  of  tiie  ^^erch  type,  and  have  several  sub- 
genera, as  gry$tei  and  centrarehtis,  which  are 
the   most  remarkable.    Bass  of  various  kinds 
are  found  in  most  of  the  waters  of  the  world, 
and  are  everywhere  weU  esteemed,  both  as  a 
table  fish  and  by  the  angler.     The  principal 


European  variety  is  the  Idbrax  lupuB,  which  has, 
by  some  writers,  been  confonnded  with  our 
striped  bass,  first  distinguished  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mitchill,  of  New  York,  Siongh  it  is  an  entirely 
different  fish.  The  American  varieties  are :  I. 
The  sea  bass,  sometimes  called  blue  or  black 
bass  (centropriatis  nigricans).  This  is  purely  a 
sea  species,  never  coming  into  fresh  water. 
His  general  color  is  blue-black,  slightly  bronz> 
^ed.  The  edges  of  all  the  scales  are  of  a  darker 
color  than  the  gronnd,  which  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  covered  by  a  black  net- work. 
The  fins,  except  the  pectoral,  are  pale  blue,  the 
anal  and  dorsal  spotted  with  a  darker  shade  of 
the  same  color.  The  teeth  are  set,  like  those 
of  a  carding  machine,  over  all  the  bones  of  the 
mouth,  those  on  the  lips  the  largest.  The  dor- 
sal fin  has  10  spines,  11  soft  rays ;  the  pectorals, 
18  soft  rays ;  the  ventrals,  1  spine,  6  soft  rays ; 
the  anal,  8  spines,  7  soft  rays ;  the  caudal  is  tri- 
lobiai  and  has  18  soft  rays.  The  weight  of  the 
sea  bass  varies  from  ^  pound  to  17  pounds,  the 
latter  weight  very  rare.    II.  The  striped  bass 

JL,  Unsatus),  This  is  the  rock  fish  of  the 
)elaware.  His  color  is  bluish  brown  above, 
ffllvery  white  below,  with  from  7  to  9  equidis- 
tant, dark,  parallel  stripes  of  chocolate  brown, 
those  above  the  lateral  line  terminating  at  the 
base  of  the  caudal  fin,  those  below  it  fading  away 
above  the  anal  fin.  The  teeth  are  numerous  on 
the  palatic  and  maxillary  bones,  and  on  the 
tongue.  The  1st  dorsal  fin  has  9  spines;  the  2d, 
1  spine,  12  soft  rays;  the  pectorals,  16  soft 
rays;  the  ventrals,  1  spine,  5  soft  rays;  the 
anal,  3  spines,  11  soft  rays ;  the  caudal,  which 
is  deeply  lunated,  has  17  soft  rays.  This  is  an 
anadromous  fish.  It  winters  in  the  deep,  warm, 
muddy  sea  bays,  and  runs  up  the  rivers  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  in  pursuit  of  the  smelt,  and 
to  devour  the  shad-roe ;  and  in  the  autumn,  to 
spawn  itself.  It  runs  from  the  size  of  a  smelt 
up  to  50,  60,  and  70  pounds'  weight  It  is  a 
most  voracious  fish,  excellent  on  ti^e  table,  and 
an  especial  favorite  of  the  angler.  III.  The 
bar-fish  (Z.  notatus).  a  variety  of  the  fish  above 
described,  distinffuisned  from  it  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Smith,  of  the  Briti^  army.  The  principal 
distinction  is  that  the  lines  on  the  sides  are  not 
continuous,  but  are  broken  into  spots.  IV. 
Th§  iTiddy  bass  (L.  rvfuM).  V.  The  little 
white  bass  (Z.  pauidtts).  These  are  2  small 
and  insignificant  varieties,  not  exceeding  a  few 
inches  in  length,  known  to  anglers  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  York,  where  they  abound,  at  about 
the  meeting  of  the  fresh  water  and  the  tide,  as 
the  river  perch  and  the  white  perch. — ^We  now 
come  to  the  purely  fresh  water  species,  which 
are  as  follows :  YI.  •  The  black  bass  of  the  lakes 
(gry$teg  nigrieana).  His  color  is  blue-black, 
glossed  with  bronze,  and  marked  with  darker 
clouded  bandings ;  belly,  lighter  colored.  Both 
jaws  are  armed  with  a  broad  patch  of  small, 
sharp,  recurved  teeth ;  the  vomer  has  also  a 
patch,  and  the  palatic  bones  a  belt  or  band  of 
teeth  of  the  same  description.  The  dorsal  fin 
has  9  spines;  the  2d  dorsal,  1  spine,  14  soft 
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rays ;  tXie  peotorak,  18  soft  rays ;  the  ventnlsi 
1  spine,  12  soft  rays;  the  caudal,  16  eoft  rays. 
He  is  found  everywhere  west,  from  the  basin  of 
the  Stb  Lawrenoe  to  the  tribntaries  of  the  Ohio. 
He  runs  firom  a  few  inohes  in  length  to  rarely 
8  pounds*  w«i§^t.  He  is  a  bold  biter  and  an 
excellent  fish.  YII.  The  Oswego  bass  (gryatei 
meffoiUma).  This  fish  is  often  confounded  with 
the  species  last  described,  but  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct Its  principal  feature  is  the  great  size  of « 
its  moutb.  It  is  a  thicker  fish,  and  its  head  is 
larger  as  compared  to  its  size.  Color,  dark 
greenish  blue,  fighter  on  the  belly.  The  dorsal 
in  has  9  spines,  14  soft  rays;  the  pectorals,  18 
soft  rays;  ventrals,  1  spine,  5  soft  rays;  anal  8 
apines,  11  soft  rays;  caudal,  20  soft  rays.  It 
abounds  in  the  bays  and  river-mouths  of  Lake 
Erie,  bites  well  at  live  or  dead  minnow,  and  is 
a  good  fish,  but  inferior  to  the  last-described 
variety.  YIII.  White  bass  (L.  muUilineatus)^ 
sometimes  called  white  peroh.  This  fish  is 
peculiar  to  Lake  £rie  and  the  upper  lakes,  and 
»  very  abundant  in  them.  In  color  it  is  light 
olive  above  and  silveij  white  on  the  udea  and 
belly,  with  numerous  longitudinal  dark  lines, 
the  numbers  vaxyiuff  in  difEbrent  specimens. 
This  fish,  unfortunattty,  has  not  been  sdentifi- 
oaHy  described,  so  that  its  dental  system  and 
that  of  its  fin  rays  cannot  be  given  with  aocu- 
raov.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  fish  on  the 
table,  and  a  bold,  voracious  biter.  IX.  The 
grass  bass  (eentroTchtu  hsxaeanthu$%  sometimes 
called  the  roach.  Also  peculiar  to  Lake  Erie, 
where  it  is  abundant  in  the  small  bays  and  at 
the  river  mouths.  In  color  it  is  spotted,  or 
marbled,  above,  witli  dark  shades  on  a  sea-green 
ground,  and  on  the  udes  with  the  same  marks 
on  light  green  or  yellow.  The  sides  of  Ihe  head 
and  body  are  of  an  iridescent  white,  tiie  belly 
divery  white.  Like  the  preceding  fish,  it  has 
not  hem  scientifically  distinguished  or  described. 
Its  anal  fin  is  said  to  be  extremely  long,  and  its 
abdomen,  consequently,  very  smaU.  w  herever 
the  large-mouthed  bass  is  found  this  fish  is 
plentiful.  It  rarely  exceeds  10  inohes  in  length 
and  2  pounds  in  weight  X.  The  rock  Imss 
(cmtrarehuioneui).  In  color,  dark  coppery  yel- 
low, banded  with  irregular  darker  clouds  and 
green  refiections.  Fins,  bluish  green;  teeth, 
nnail,  recurved,  on  the  maxillariea,  vomer,  pal- 
atics,  and  pharyngeals.  The  dorsal  fin  has  11 
q>ines,  12  soft  rays ;  the  pectorals,  14  soft  ravs ; 
the  ventrals,  1  spine,  5  soft  rays;  the  anaL  6 
spines,  11  soft  rays;  the  caudid,  IT  rays.  This 
fish,  orig^iaUy  peculiar  to  the  basin  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  has  come  down  the  Erie  canal  and 
become  common  in  tiie  Hudson  river,  where  it 
is  freely  taken.  It  rarely  exceeds  a  pound  in 
weight,  but  is  an  excellent  fish  <m  the  tablS)  and 
afff^ds  admirable  nxnt  to  the  an^er,  XI.  The 
growler  (ffry9te&  mdmanoeidei),  generally  called 
th»  white  salmon  in  the  southern  states.  It 
elosely  resembles  the  black  bass  in  form,  but 
grows  larger.  It  is  of  a  deep  bluish  green 
above,  lighter  below ;  when  young  has  25  or  80 
longitudinal  dark  bands,  which  grow  paler  by 


age.  The  dorsd  fin  has  10  spines,  14  softn^s; 
the  pectorals,  16  soft  rays ;  the  ventrals,  1  epine, 
6  soft  rays;  the  anal,  8  spines,  12  soft  rays; 
the  caudal,  17  soft  rays.  This,  also,  is  said  to 
be  a  bold  biter  and  good  fish,  and,  wil^  this 
flpecies,  ends,  so  £u:  as  b  yet  ascertained,  the 
list  of  the  bass  fiunily,  proper  to  American  wa- 
ters, although  it  is  probable  that^  in  the  course 
of  time,  future  varieties  may  be  disoov^ced  in 
the  vast  network  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  hss 
not  yet  been  scientifically  explored  through  one- 
fourth  of  their  extent 

BASS  or  BARE-WOOD,  is  the  American 
name  of  the  German  Linde^  Unden,  or  lime 
tree  also  called  tail  tree,  from  the  Latin  UUa 
(Gr.  riXoi,  light  bodies  floating  in  the  air,  and 
irrtXov,  feather),  all  denoting  a  property  of  the 
tree ;  for  its  bast  or  bass  is  employed  for  ita 
fibres,  and  its  wood  is  li^t  and  soft  (German, 
lindf  gdind,  mild).  The  tilia  forms  the  noblert 
of  more  than  80  genera  of  the  famOy  Uliae$9 
of  Endlicher^s  doss  eolumniferm;  and  of  the 
polyandria  monoffynia  of  Linnaeus.  Most  of 
its  congenera  grow  within  the  tropics^  while 
it  inhabits  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Korth  America.  Its  generic  charac- 
ters are :  leaves  alternate,  with  deciduous  sti- 
pules; flowers  axillary  with  4  or  5  sepals  and 
as  many  petds,  with  glands  or  scales  at  the 
base;  stamens  numerous;  styles  united,  but 
stigmas  distinct ;  fruit  dry,  berrylike,  or  a  drape 
attached  to  a  broad  membranaceous  wing,  with 
several  cells  (or  one  by  abortion) ;  seeds  numer- 
ous in  a  cell  (or  one  abortively).  Two  groups 
of  species  are  generally  received,  the  European 
and  the  American,  each  containing  a  vari- 
able number,  according  to  different  botanists; 
for  what  some  contend  to  be  speciesi  others 
eonsider  as  mere  varieties  of  each  group,  owing 
to  the  indistinctness  of  the  limit  between  them. 
About  10  spedes  may  be  saMj  admitted.  J. 
JSkiropcoahaa  large  cordate  leavea,  stamens  in 
5  parcels,  a  sessile,  globular,  villous  ovary.  It 
blossoms  in  June  aoHl  yields  excellent  material 
to  the  honey  bees  which,  attracted  by  the 
fragrance,  flock  thither  in  great  numbers  and 
are  often  waylaid  by  bee-hunters.  The  most 
renowned  honey  is  gathered  in  Lithuania,  where 
there  are  many  linden-forests^  especially  near 
Kovno.  The  dry  flowers  are  often  used  in  the 
manner  <^tea,  in  colds  and  spasmodic  affections, 
being  even  believed  to  be  antl-epil^tic.  The 
small-leaved  and  great-leaved  European  q>eci6 
contain  more  viscid  sap  than  others,  wMch 
is  applied  to  bruises  and  wounds^  being  aome- 
what  astringent  The  silvery  Hnden  is  a  beau- 
tifhl  roecies  of  Hungary  and  European  Turkey. 
The  fruit  has  been  tried  as  a  subatitnte  for 
chocolate;  the  foli^  is  successfully  employed 
as  food  for  cattle,  llie  tree  can  be  easalj  prop- 
agated by  seeds  or  by  layers,  and  is  of  very 
rapid  growth,  espe<nally  in  loose,  loamy  or  alio- 
vial  soil,  as  it  prefers  plains  and  moist  meadows 
or  banks  of  lalEes  to  hilly  situations.  Its  ample 
compact  head  of  handsome  foliage,  together 
with  its  h^c^t  and  breadth,  have  made  it  a  fa- 
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rorite  ornamental  and  sliade  tree  in  Enrope. 
Prominent  among  the  remarkable  lindens  are, 
that  at  Frejburg,  In  Switzerland,  planted  imme* 
dlntely  after  the  victory  at  Morat,  over  Charles 
the  Bold,  1470 ;  a  much  older  one  not  far  from 
the  same  town ; — that  of  a  town  in  Wftrtem- 
berg,  hence  called  Keustadt  an  der  Linde^  100 
feet  high,  whose  branches  extend  nearly  100 
feet  from  the  centre,  being  supported  by  108 
pillars ;  and  one  at  Knowles,  near  London,  ez- 
tending  over  nearly  |  of  an  acre,  and  surround* 
ed  by  many  circles  of  progeny  grown  up  from 
the  branches  rooting  in  the  soil,  about  800 
years  old.— Out  of  linden-bast  are  made  (espe- 
cially after  being  soaked  in  water,  and  separated 
from  the  outer  bark)  strips  for  tying  plants 
and  other  thinsa,  nets  for  fishing  (in  Sweden), 
cloth  for  shepherds  (in  Oamiola),  the  upper 
part  of  shoes  (bv  peasants  in  Russia,  who  apply 
the  unprepared  bark  as  soles),  fine  baskets, 
ropes,  mats  (especially  in  Russia  and  Sweden). 
The  whole  bark  is  used  also  for  coverings  of  all 
sorts,  for  roofs  of  cottages,  and  for  baskets.  The 
wood  being  dose-grained,  light,  white,  tough, 
pliable,  resuient,  not  liable  to  warp,  is  employed 
in  many  ways,  viz.:  for  bottoms  of  chairs,  wain- 
scoting, carved  ends  of  stairs,  carriage  panels, 
sounding-boards  in  piano-fortes;  it  is  turned 
into  toys,  boxes,  carved  into  spoons  and  other 
vessels  (hence  spoon-wood),  into  statues  of 
saints,  figure-heaos  of  ships,  &c.,  and  is  sawed 
into  planks  for  various  purposes.  Among  the 
finest  carvings  in  this  wood  are  Uiose  at  Wind- 
sor castle,  in  the  Trinity  college  at  Cambridge, 
at  Chatsworth,  &c.  Linden  charcoal  is  held  to 
be  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  hazel  for  making 
gunpowder,  and  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  alder. 
— T.  Americana^  called  lenni  and  wU^  by  the 
aborigines,  is  distinguished  ft*om  the  European 
by  the  epithet  ni^cL  on  account  of  the  dark 
brown  color  of  its  bark ;  although  there  are 
species  not  fklling  under  this  category.  One, 
indeed,  called  a2£s,  grows  on  the  Ohio  to  the 
height  of  80  feet.  Other  species  are  the  jmbei- 
cena  and  leptophyUa,  In  general,  the  whole 
group  does  not  differ  essentifdiy  from  the  Euro- 
pean, but  the  finest  tree  of  this  continent  does  not 
equal  the  finest  of  Europe.  Many  grow  on  the 
shores  of  lakes  Erie  ana  Ontario ;  others  along 
the  sea-shore  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Caro- 
lina.   See  Bast. 

BASS-RELIEF.  See  Basso  Riubto. 
BASS  ROCK,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  about  8  miles  N.  E.  of  North  Ber- 
wick, is  about  1  mile  in  circumference,  and 
is  of  greenstone  and  trap.  Through  its  en- 
tire diameter  is  a  subterranean  or  rather  aub- 
X>etran  passage  fW>m  N.  W.  to  S.  K  There 
are  about  7  acres  of  grass  plot  on  its  surface, 
with  an  elevation  of  430  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  it  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  this  rock  was  purchased  by  him, 
and  used  as  a  state  prison  for  oonfinmg  the 
Covenanters.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
body  of  the  adherents  of  James  II.  and  was  the 
last  place  to  yield  to  WiUiam.    It  is  aooeflsible 


to  vessels  only  on  the  southern  side,  and  even 
tliere  only  one  person  can  ascend  the  shelving 
precipice  at  a  time.  The  soland  seese  frequent 
this  rock  at  particular  seasons,  andlarge  numbers 
of  the  birds  and  eggs  are  taken  to  the  mainland 
for  market.  This  renders  the  rock  valuable  as 
property.  It  is  owned  at  present  by  Sir  Henry 
Dalrymple  Hamilton,  of  ^orth  Berwick,  and  is 
farmed  for  a  considerable  rent. 

BASS'S  STRAITS,  so  named  from  the  dis- 
coverer, George  Bass,  and  separating  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  from  New  South  Wales.  Until 
1797,  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  supposed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  large  contanent  of  Australia.  These 
straits  are  about  250  miles  long,  and  140 
wide.  At  their  eastern  entrance  stands  Flin* 
ders's  island,  and  at  the  western.  King's  iskuid. 
They  abound  in  small  islands  and  coral  reeft^ 
which  materially  obstruct  the  navigation. 

BASS,  OsoBQB  A.,  surgeon  in  the  English 
navy,  who  dbtinguiahed  himself  bv  his  discover- 
ies in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen'a 
Land.  Bass  was  sent  out  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment with  Gov.  Hunter,  to  New  South 
Wales,  a  few  years  after  t^e  formation  of  the 
colony.  He  and  Midshipman  Flinders  made 
their  first  2  voyages  of  disoovery  on  the  ooaat 
of  New  South  Wales  in  a  boat  only  8  feet  long^ 
which  they  very  appropriately  called  the  *^Tom 
Thumb."  The  following  year  (1797)  the  gov- 
ernment despatched  Bass  on  a  8d  voyage  of  dia* 
oovery.  On  this  occasion  he  discovered  the 
straits  that  bear  his  name,  between  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  and  New  South  Wales,  and  so  it 
was  settled  that  these  two  portions  of  land  were 
not  united.  In  1798  he  was  sent  again,  with 
Flindera,  with  directions  to  sail  around  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  examine  and  project  the 
ooast.  The  result  greatly  increased  the  progreai 
of  colonization  in  that  country.  Bass  was  an 
ardent  and  daring  adventurer.  He  attempted 
in  1796  what  was  not  accomplished  until  17 
years  later,  and  then  not  by  himself^  namely,  to 
find  a  pass  through  the  mountidns  which  SMia- 
rate  the  coast  land  from  the  interior  of  New 
South  Wales. 

BASSA,  PsDBO  HotASOO,  a  Spanish  general, 
born  at  Reus,  in  Catalonia,  in  1790,  died  July  27, 
1885.  Hewasamongthefirsttorousethepopnla- 
tion  of  Cataloniato  arms  against  the  BonapaitistL 
After  the  restoration  he  received  a  commiarion* 
He  was  unflAvorable  to  the  government  proceed- 
ings in  1820,  but  he  defended  the  constitution  on- 
til  he  was  forced  to  surrender  by  the  French  at 
Tarraffona,inl828.  In  the  reorganization  of  tha 
anny  he  was  made  a  colonel  by  Ferdhmnd  VIL 
In  1888  he  was  appointed  military  command- 
ant of  Cadiz,  and  in  1884  he  waa  sent  to  Bar- 
celona as  governor  of  the  city.  In  1886  a  bull- 
fight took  place,  and  a  concourse  of  spectaton, 
not  less  than  20,000,  were  gathered  into  the 
amphitheatre.  The  bulls  were  tame  and  spirit- 
less, and  their  bad  performance  gave  such  dis- 
satiafaotion  to  the  enthusiastic  amateurs  of  the 
national  spectacle,  that,  with  loud  imprecations 
on  the  mggavd  spirit  of  the  anthorities^  the 
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more  ^nei^getie  oomnenoed  a  riot  Speedily 
the  riot  grew  into  aa  ioearrection.  The  disaf- 
fected sSzed  the  opportunity  to  swell  the  np- 
roar,  and  a  cry  was  raised  against  the  monks. 
The  convents  were  attacked,  and  bands  of  rob- 
bers raged  through  the  city.  On  Joly  27,  the 
captain-general,  unable  to  appease  the  tomnlt, 
called  in  the  aid  of  Gen.  Bassa,  who  marched 
into  the  city  with  2,000  men,  and  oocapied  the 
pahice  threatened  by  the  people.  By  some 
neglect  of  discipline  a  mob  of  sailors  and  low 
women  were  permitted  to  make  their  way  into 
the  palace.  They  seized  Bassa,  dragsed  him 
to  the  iMlcony,  murdered  him,  and  urew  his 
body  into  the  street,  whence  it  was  dragged 
along  the  pavement  into  the  Rambla,  and  there 
burnt  with  a  quantity  of  unpopular  government 
proclamations. 

BASSAKO,  a  citv  of  about  10,000  inhabit- 
ants in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Venetian  Lom- 
bardy,  in  the  delegation  of  Yicenza,  situate  on 
the  river  Brenta,  over  which  there  is  a  beanti- 
M  stone  bridge  182  feet  in  length  which  con- 
nects Baasano  with  the  extensive  suburb  Vican- 
tino.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
has  6  gates,  one  of  which,  built  by  Palladio,  is 
much  admired.  The  side-walks  are  of  marble 
from  theai^aoent  mountuns,  and  the  streets  are 
paved  with  granite,  porphyiy,  schist,  and  lava, 
which  abound  in  the  environs.  Bassano  pos- 
sesses an  andent  castle  fortified  by  the  tyrant  £z- 
celino,  extensive  barracks,  and  4  nunneries.  The 
printing  establishment  of  Remondini  was  once 
one  of  the  first  in  Italy,  keeping  50  presses  at 
work,  and  giving  employment  to  1,000  men ; 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  proeperity,  but 
is  still  an  establishment  of  oonsiaerable  impor- 
tance. There  are  paper-mills  attached  to  it,  and 
an  engravinff  department,  which  has  produced 
Volpato  and  other  eminent  artists.  Bassano 
has  silk  spinning  mills,  and  wax  bleacheries, 
doth,  copoer  ware,  paper,and  straw  hat  manu&o- 
tories,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Dur^ 
ing  the  middle  ages,  indeed  almost  from  its  first 
existence  to  this  day,  the  city  has  been  in  sub- 
jection to  foreign  powers.  It  was  reserved  for 
Napoleon  to  invest  Bassano  with  historical  fame, 
by  the  battle  which,  on  Sept  8, 1796,  he  gave 
near  that  «ity  to  the  Austrian  field-marshal 
Wnrmser.  Four  battles  between  the  French 
and  Austrian  army  took  place  here  on  Nov.  6, 
1796,  Nov.  11, 1801,  Nov.  6, 1805,  and  Oct  81, 
1818.  In  1809,  Bassano  was  raised  to  a  duchy 
by  Napoleon,  and  presented  to  the  minister 
liaret,  who  was  created  duke  of  Bassano. 

BASSANO,  or  B^assan.  I.  Fbahobsoo  da. 
PoNTB,  the  head  of  a  family  and  school  of  pain  ters, 
called  the  Bassans,  after  the  town  of  Imssano, 
where  Francesco,  who  was  bom  in  1475,  died  in 
1530.  He  had  studied  in  Yenioe  under  Giovanni 
Bellini,  but  his  firescoes  were  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  dry  manner  of  his  master.  His 
best  composition  is  a  ''  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  in  a  church  at  the  village  of  Oliero,  near 
Bassano.  Francesco  was  not  only  eminent  as 
an  artist,  but  was  also  a  man  of  fine  literary  and 


scholastic  tastes.  He  is  frequently  eaDedibe 
elder  Bassano«to  distingoisli  Mm  from  bk  son. 
II.  GiAooMo  DA  PoBTK,  conunoDlj  (M  II 
Bassano,  son  of  the  preceding,  the  im  cele- 
brated member  of  the  Bubbho  M,  bora 
at  Bassano  in  1610,  and  ^ed  tt  Voice  h 
1502.  He  studied  under  his  father,  snd  it 
Venice  he  attended  the  instractioos  of  Boa&oo 
Veneziano,  but  derived  his  priocipii  edask- 
tional  advantages  in  designing  from  tk  or- 
toons  of  Parmic^giano,  and  in  oopyiBgtltep|^ 
tures  of  Bonifiiao  and  Titian.  Hb  iHctoreof 
the  **  Nativity,"  in  the  church  of  St  teppi 
at  Bassano,  is  his  masterpiece,  snd,  in  fsiic 
force  of  colors  and  the  ckianHevro,  is  ou  (j 
the  greatest  achievements  of  modem  pim 
IIL  Fbanobsoo,  called  the  younger,  sa  i 
the  preceding,  bom  1648,  died  1591,  n 
employed  with  Tintoretto  iutfaepelaGe(^Si 
Marie,  and  executed  there  sevenl  frescoes  i 
ter  the  designs  of  Paol  Veronese.  His  IkS 
works  are  the  firesco  (Veiling  of  the  piiittoi 
the  doges  at  Venice,  representing  the  captaRcf 
Pavia. 

BASSANO,  HuoTJBS  Bxrhabd  Mabl^ 
ot  a  minister  of  Napoleon  U  bom  as  Di}% 
May  1.  1763,  died  at  Paris,  Ma?  13,  M  Sj 
studied  military  engineering  and  aftenrsidiiT. 
In  1789  he  published  atVeisaill^acarreitif 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  constitoeot  n& 
bly,  which  was  afterward  merged  in  the  J6» 
iteur.  In  1791  he  was  one  of  the  fosate 
of  the  Feuillants  club  at  Paris.  After  Ak  \% 
1792,  he  entered  the  foreign  office,  and  rtss 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  England,  iD^i«f' 
ward  to  Naples.    In  1798,  the  Aosms  bd 

grisoned  him  at  Mantna,  and  in  the  Ijn^ 
ubsequently  he  was  of  great  8ervioeVi>«?^ 
leon  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brassm 
and  was  made  secretary  general  of  the  (teas 
ffovemment  In  1811  he  became  mm 
foreign  aflBiirs,  and  received  the  tititfof  ate 
After  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleia,»  re- 
mained fwthful  to  Napoleon,  andrefnsedto** 
with  the  provisional  government  a^  "S^- 
loo.  Under  the  restoration,  he  left  Fnncew 
several  years.  Louis  Philippe  made  him  i  j« 
in  1881,  and  minister  of  the  interior  u  l^ 
For  8  days  he  was  even  prime  nrim^'  ^ 
left  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man. 

BAS8ANTIN,  or  Bassaioocn,  i^J 
Scotch  astronomer,  bom  in  1604,  died  id  i* 
He  was  profeasor  <rf  mathematics  in  the  m- 
sity  of  Paris,  but  his  name  would  be  foi|ot:<a^ 
he  had  not  been,  in  his  time,  reputed  t  s. 
ful  astrologer.  It  was  reported  that,  o^ 
than  20  years  before  the  death  dwr 
Scotland,  he  foretold  her  destiny.  . 

B ASSAS  DA  INDIA,  an  island  in  tte  * 
jsambique  channel,  of  circular  shape,  m^ 
4  miles  in  diameter.  The  Portuguese  ^ 
ers  caUed  it  Baxos  da  India,  »d^^f 
still  bears  in  all  charts  except  the  Engb!i 

BASSEIN,  a  seaport  town  of  Britah  U; 
in  the  district  of  Ooncan,  Bombay  preafJ^- 
It  was  captured  by  the  Portagueae  in  i^- 
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wrested  from  them  bj  the  Mahmttas  in  1750, 
and  on  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  natives  in 
1802  passed  into  British  possession. 

BASSELIN,  Olivieb,  a  working  man  and  a 
poet,  bornat  Val-de-Vire,  in  Normandy,  France, 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  died 
about  1418.  He  was  a  fuller,  and  this  branch 
of  industry  is  still  carried  on  at  his  native  vil- 
lage. The  incidents  of  his  life  are  buried  in 
oblivion.  His  forte  lay  in  the  composition 
of  drinking  songs.  These  songs  were  first  call- 
ed Vattx-de-  Vire^  from  the  place  of  theur  origin. 
Hence  the  modem  French  word  vaudeHUe. 
After  existing  orally  for  a  long  time,  Jean  le 
Houz,  a  Korman,  had  tiiem  printed  about  1570. 
Bajsselin  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  Frendi 
songs,  and  on  that  account  alone,  is  interesting 
to  the  student  of  French  literary  history. 

BASSERMANN,  Fbisdbioh  Daiobl,  a  Ger* 
man  publicist,  bom  at  Mannheim,  in  1811,  died 
by  his  own  hand  July  29, 1865.  He  began  life 
in  commerce,  then  studied  at  Heidelberg,  and 
served  in  the  legislature  of  Baden,  and  in  the 
Frankfort  parliament  of  1848.  In  both  these 
bodies  he  was  a  decided  conservative.  In  1850 
he  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  disease,  and  killed 
himself  to  escape  the  suffering  it  caiued  him. 

BASSES,  Gbbat  and  Littlb,  the  names 
given  to  2  ledges  of  rocks  in  the  bay  of  BengaL 
Little  Basses  is  the  more  dangerous  group. 

BASSES-PYRilNfiES  (Lower  Pyr^nles),  a 
frontier  department  of  France,  bounded  K  by 
bbe  department  of  Landes  and  G^ers,  £.  by  the 
department  of  Hautes-Pyr6n6es,  S.  by  the  Pyr6- 
uees,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  area,  2,862 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856^6,442.  It  comprises  the 
arrondissementa  of  Bayonne,  Maul6on,  Ol^ron, 
Orthez,  and  Pau,  About  i  the  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  pastures  and  marshes;  forests  occupy 
I ;  the  rest  is  fertile.  The  mountains  give  birth 
to  numerous  torrents,  the  prindpal  of  which 
are  the  Gave-de-Pau,  the  Ghive-d'016ron,  and 
the  Ni  ve.  The  mineral  springs  of  Eauz-Bonnes 
md  £auz-Chaudes  are  much  resorted  to,  and 
the  springs  of  Salies  yield  excellent  salt  Iron 
forging  and  linen  and  paper  making  are  almost 
the  only  manufactures.    The  capit^  is  Pau. 

BASSET,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  the 
mtcropping  edges  of  strata.  Upon  the  slopes 
>f  hills  witihin  which  the  strata  lie  inclined  to 
bhe  horizon,  these  edges  assume  the  greatest 
Farieties  of  outline,  as  they  appear  at  Afferent 
levels  and  upon  the  different  sections,  along 
which  they  may  be  exposed.  Seen  in  a  verti- 
:;al  section  on  the  strike  of  the  strata  the  basset 
3dges  are  horizontal,  however  steep  the  dip. 
rhey  show  the  trae  dip  only  when  the  section 
3  upon  its  line. 

BASSE-TERRE,  the  French  term  for  low 
and.  It  is  applied  to  2  districts  and  8  towns. 
[.  The  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  St 
Jhristopher,  one  of  the  British  Antilles.  It  is 
I  very  beautiful  and  well-cultivated  district 
;i.  The  western  division  of  the  island  of  Gua- 
ieloape,  one  of  the  French  West  Indies.  The 
western  division  is  separated  from  the  eastern 


by  a  small  creek  connecting  2  bays  in  the  north 
and  south.  The  western  division  is  remark- 
able for  its  atmospheric  humidity.  lU.  The 
capital  of  the  island  of  St  Christopher,  which 
is  situated  in  the  district  of  Basse-terre,  and  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  river.  It  is  a  well-built  town  con- 
taining a  large  open  souare  in  the  centre,  and 
protected  by  8  forts.  The  trade  of  the  town  is 
considerable.  The  coast  is  not  adapted  for 
commerce.  A  sandy  beach  prevents  both  the 
erection  of  qua^  and  the  near  approach  of  laden 
vessels.  The  freight  is  loaded  and  unloaded  from 
a  kind  of  lighter  called  a  '^  Moses,"  which  is 
thrown  up  broadside  to  land,  on  the  sandy 
beach,  in  the  lull  of  the  surf.  A  light-house 
was  erected  on  this  coast  in  1846.  lY.  The 
capital  of  the  French  island  of  Guadeloupe,  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  seaports,  and  is  situated 
in  the  western  division  of  the  island  and  on  its 
south-western  coast  It  is  especially  remarkable, 
as  is  the  entire  western  division  of  the  island,  for 
the  humidity  of  its  atmosphere.  The  annual 
average  of  rain  falling  from  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  middle  of  October  is  86  inches.  The  cli- 
mate is  warm,  rising  frequently  to  ISO®  F.,  but 
its  average  is  about  81^  F.  Basse-terre  has 
been  the  capital  of  the  island  since  1848,  when 
the  former  capital,  Point-k-Pitre,  situated  in  the 
eastern  division,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Basse-terre  is  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  French  colony  of  Guadeloupe,  and  is 
the  principal  seat  of  commerce  for  the  island, 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  producing 
portion  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  deficiency 
of  a  protected  harbor,  for  which  it  has  only  an 
exposed  roadstead.  The  harbor  of  the  former 
capital  is  much  better  than  that  of  Basse-terre. 
y.  The  capital  of  the  nearly  circular  island  of 
Marie-Galante,  lying  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  15 
miles  south  of  Guadeloupe. 

BASSI,  Hugh  Yisoonti  de',  bom  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  14th  century,  the  natural  son  of 
a  Sardinian  gentleman,  who  owned  more  than 
i  of  the  whole  island  of  Sardinia,  beside  other 
estates.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Basn  was 
refused  his  inheritance  by  the  Pisans  on  account 
of  his  illegitimacy.  This  so  enraged  him  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  that  he  revenged  him- 
self by  getting  in  his  power  a  body  of  Pisan 
soldiers,  under  pretence  of  defending  the  island, 
when  he  treacherously  obtained  their  massacre, 
and  afterward  surrendered  the  island  to  James 
U.,  king  of  Aragon. 

BASSI,  Lattba  Maria  Oatbbina,  a  distin- 
guiahed  scholar,  bom  at  Bologna,  Oct  81, 1711, 
died  Feb.  20, 1778.  At  the  age  of  21,  she  sus- 
tained successfully  in  public  a  philosophical 
thesis  in  Latin  agdnst  7  professors.  This  novel 
exhibition  occunred  April  17,  1782,  and  the 
following  May,  she  received  the  degree  of  doc* 
tor  in  philosophy,  while  the  same  year  the  sen* 
ate  conferred  upon  her  a  chair  of  philosophy, 
with  privilege  to  lecture.  She  afterward  studied 
physics,  algebra,  and  geometry,  with  great  suc- 
cess.   Her  oommand  of  language  was  great,  and 
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she  was  faHj  toquatoted  wHh  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  modern  tongaesL  A  volume  of  poemfli 
written  in  her  praise,  was  nablished  daring  her 
life,  and  a  medal  struck  in  her  honor. 

BASSOMPIERRE,  Franqou  m,  a  brilliant 
French  courtier,  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Harouel, 
in  Lomune,  April  12, 1579,  died  Oct  12, 1646. 
Bom  in  the  ranks  of  the  highest  nobilitj,  and 
endowed  with  ^reat  persoud  adyantagee,  he 
was  received  with  open  arms  at  the  court  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  poshing  his  fortunes  by  courting 
the  favor  of  the  ladies,  and  by%iaking  himself 
agreeable  to  fiishionabie  society,  he  gradually 
succeeded  in  ingntiating  himselif  with  the  king, 
who  appointed  him  member  of  the  conncil  and 
commandant  of  a  re^roent  Subsequently  he 
became  captatn-genoral  of  the  Swiss  guards. 
After  Henry's  assassination,  he  maintained  his 
position  at  the  court,  first  by  playing  into  the 
liands  of  Maria  de'  Medici,  the  regent,  and  after- 
ward, when  Louis  XIII.  ascended  the  throne, 
by  flattering  the  pr^udicea  of  the  king,  who 
promoted  him  in  1622  to  the  dignity  of  manihal 
of  F^vnoe,  and  employed  him  on  various  diplo* 
matic  missions  in  Spam,  Switzerland,  and  Great 
Britain.  On  various  occasions  we  find  him  also 
taking  a  part  in  militaiy  operations.  He  assisted 
at  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  in  the  province  of 
Languedoc  he  acted  against  the  Huguenots. 
His  versatile  career  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
dose  by  Richelieu,  to  whom  he  had  given  um- 
brage, and  who  caused  him  to  be  airested.  He 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile  from  1631  until 
the  cardinal^s  death,  in  1642,  when  ho  recov^^ 
his  liberty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  position. 
The  long  imprisonment,  however,  had  broken 
the  elasticity  of  his  spirit,  and  he  died  a  few 
years  afterward.  To  rehearse  all  the  love  affairs 
and  political  intrigues  in  whidi  Bassompierre 
was  engird,  would  be  to  ^ve  a  chapter  of 
French  history  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
They  may  be  gathered  from  the  memoirs  of  his 
Bfe,  which  he  wrote  while  in  the  Bastile,  and 
which  were  first  published  at  Cologne,  in  1665, 
in  2  vols.,  and  afterward  in  1728,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  4  vols.  The  favor  which  he  ei\joyed  with 
the  ladies  of  France,  may  be  inferred  fh>m  the 
fiust  that,  previous  to  his  arrest,  he  was  reported 
to  have  consigned  to  the  flames  more  than 
6,000  love-letters.  One  lady,  who  Ixure  him  a 
son,  spent  8  years  in  lawsuits  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  hun  to  marry  her.  Bnt  he  was  al- 
ready secretly  married  to  another  lady  of  high 
rank,  the  princess  of  Gonti,  Louise  de  Lorraine, 
who  died  of  grief  when  she  heard  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  fascinating  and  accomplished  man, 
but  reckless  and  unprincipled,  without  regard 
for  womanly  character,  and  destitute  of  a  sense 
of  honor  in  pecuniary  obligations. 

BASSOON,  a  musical  wind  instrument  made 
of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  tube,  which  is 
played  by  means  of  areed  through  a  bent  brass 
mouth-piece.  It  is  called  by  the  ItaUans/o^Mo. 
because  composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  bound 
together  like  a  fagot,  and  serves  as  the  base  to 
the  clarionet  and  oboci  its  tome  being  cloaely 
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assimilated  to  that  of  the  lattsr.  IthiiattB. 
pass  of  3  octaves,  from  doable  B  flat  to  B  igi 
m  alt,  and  from  its  sweet  and  {ilaintirdtoD^ 
is  an  agreeable  instnimeDt  in  tbe  orchestia, 
where,  for  many  years,  howeTer,itMeapied  a 
very  subordinate  positioa.  Itvai&TeDudb; 
Alfranio,  a  canon  of  Pavia,  in  15SI,  isd  ira 
first  introduced  into  Eogland  b7H8»id,il«Bt 
the  year  1720. 

BA8S0RAH,  Basba,  BABSOBA,QrBium 
an  important  town  at  the  head  of  tbtPo^ 
gulf;  situated  on  the  Euphrstea,  vhiii  alW  ib 
confluence  with  the  Tigris,  is  locally  cM'U 
Shat  al  Arab.  It  is  s^ot  70  miks  6«b  Uh 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  town  is  tip^  omi 
considerable  area,  a  great  part  of  vbidli  b  p 
den  ground.  It  is  mean,  iU-boilt,  lad  % 
The  inliabitants  are  compoaed  of  IvMA 
dais,  Armenian  merchants,  and  Anbfoitiiii 
people.  Bassorah  is  the  entrepot  for  tk  e» 
merce  of  India  with  Peraa,  and  Tork^  a 
Asia,  by  way  of  the  Peiaaa  golf.  ik&  lit 
precious  metals,  Jewels,  indm  and  sbvk 
find  their  way  into  Persia  in  British  isd  An- 
bian  vessels.  In  the  neighborhood  tboe  ki 
wall  of  several  miles  in  length  toreprstb 
incursions  of  the  BedoaioB.  The  old  (on^ 
Bassorah  was  founded  in  theTih  cenuiiybjt^ 
caliph  Omar,  and  daring  the  esAjit^p^^^ 
Abbassides  it  was  the  second  dty  of  tkMobft 
medan  empire.  The  constant  wan  on  tbe  h^ 
sian  firontier  have  nuned  its  snoaatiffilKxtaa 
and  splendor.  It  is  in  the  padiahc  of  B^ 
and  during  the  revolt  of  ICehemet  AB^Mi* 
porarily  io^  his  power;  batheaaieiMtti 
on  his  submission  to  the  Porte.  Pop.^),u^' 

BASSO-RILLEVO,  or  Bifls-RmB^pa!! 
of  sculpture  where  the  figures  do  vx^m^ 
much  above  the  plane  on  which  tbey  inuo^ 
The  term  is  frequently  used  for  iM^ 
erally;  alfo-ra^Moosignifj^thelugfaeit* 
rUievo^  the  least  elevation  from  the  ^ 
and  megao-riliew}^  a  moderate  eloTatioo. 

BASSORIN".  the  medidnsl  pmsfki^ 
Bassonih  (Persian)  gum,  discovered  I7  >^ 
Vodl  It  also  exists  in  gomtragacasthiK^ 
some  gum  resins.  It  is  a  semi-transpireat^ 
stance,  difficult  to  pulverise^  swells  aw 
ably  in  wato-,  and  forms  a  tlud  w^ 
Strong  nitric  acid  converts  hasBoriBintois» 
and  oxalic  acids. 

BASSVILLE,  NiooiAS  Jiajt  Htow  *« 
French  revolutionist,  asssssmated  u  ^ 
Jan.13, 179S,  He  was  a  miwdhowos*^ 
and  during  the  revolution  e^ted  the  J^ 
national  In  17(^2,  onder  the  minis^^ 
monriez,  he  was  appointed  awretu;  ofle^ 
to  Naples ;  he  was  afterward  sent  t«  ** 
and  an  attempt,  made  by  order  of  tbe  f^"^ 
ment,  to  publicly  expose  theiepublicsno^ 
and  standvd  in  Borne,  resulted  in  a  not.  ^ 
the  progress  <tf  which,  Bassrilie  had  bsa^ 
cut  by  a  razor  in  the  hands  of  a  ^'^'l^ 
French  government  afterward  adopted  »^ 
and  forced  the  papal  power  to  ptySOO.OiX'^ 
tobe  dividad among  the  anffigepihytiigtf^ 
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BAST,  or  Bab8»  is  the  inner  htak  (mdophlo' 
mim)  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  oontignoos  to  the 
woody  circle.    It  is  the  fibrous  part  of  the  bark, 
and  consists  of  a  tissue  of  cells,  including  the 
so-called  laticiferous  vessels.    Less  frequently  it 
occurs  in  the  pith  and  leaves  of  diootyledonoms 
and  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  monocotyledo- 
nons  vegetables.    It  originates  out  of  the  eam^ 
Hum  (organizing  tissue),  and  belongs  to  the 
vascular  Dundle.    The  bast  cell  grows  long  at 
the  expense  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma, 
without  producing  new  ceDs.    The  wood  and 
bast  cells  of  monocotyledonous  plants  are  not 
easily  distinguishable.    There  are  none  in  the 
cryptogamous.    For  the  plant  itself^  as  well  as 
for  technical,  medicinal,  and  other  purposeS| 
the  bast  cell  u»  of  the  hi^est  importance.   For, 
unless  it  become  changed  into  wood,  it  con- 
ducts sap ;  it  serves  to  ezchsjige  and.  to  aJter 
the  vegetable  matters,  being   a   sort  of  di- 
gestive organ ;  it  produces  nutritious,  or  poison- 
ous, or  medicative  matters,  and  is  largely  used 
in  the  fabrication  of  doth,  ropea,  mats,  sacks^ 
&o.     The  bast  cells  are  disposed  and  developed 
variously  in  different  plants;  occurring  in  rows, 
wreaths,  more  or  less  spread  bundles,  or  single 
within  Uie  parenchyma.    In  some  plants  bast  is 
formed  but  once,  in  others  every  year.    Some 
are   simple,  others  branched;  some  primary, 
others  secondary ;  some  ever  limber,  others 
changing   into  wood.     They   are   most   de- 
veloped toward  the  outside.    While  youngs 
they   contain  a   granulary  liquid,  which  dis- 
appears   by  the    thickening  of   their    walls, 
[n  the  cheUdonium  mcms  this  liquid  remains 
as  yellow  milk.    The  laticiferoixs  cells  of  the 
ipocynecB^  eupKorbiacem^  comp<mt4B  (dandelion, 
ettuce,  ^),  are  developed  just  like  the  fibrous 
7ells  of  flax.  Young  bast-cells,  when  treated  by  a 
solution  of  iodine  and  chbride  of  zinc,becomepale 
>luo,  the  older  ones  violet,  the  full-grown  pink, 
riiickened  cells  are  plainly  stratified,  and  their 
vails  often  become  contiguous  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  cavity.    The  walls   exhibit 
arioas  designs,  spiral  or  other  lines,  more  or 
)ss  constancy,  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
lants,  and  also  to  the  treatment  by  alkali  and 
cids.     By  such  treatment,  and  by  the  micro- 
}ope,  the  nature  of  the  various  fabrics  made  of 
ost    may  be  determined.    Thomson  and  F. 
aur  have  thus  demonstrated  the  sheets  around 
gy  ptian  mummies  to  be  of  linen.    The  degree 
"*  decomponibility,  of  contraction,  of  twist^; 
le     lengtii,  density,  and  form  of  the  single 
lis  of  the  bast^  vary  in  different  plants.    They 
e   irery  long  in  fiax,  hemp,  in  some  nettles, 
ijLTQeSy  &c. ;  very  short  in  cinchona.    Cotton 
nsists  of  long  hairs,  and  not  of  bast-cell% 
bticlx  it  very  much  resembles  otherwise.    The 
st-cells  of  monocotyledonous  plants  are  mostly 
-nified.    The  unlignified  are  very  hygroscopic 
-ater-attracting),   contain   often    chlorophvl 
le  careen  matter  of  plants),  and  more  frequently 
90Tti  of  milk,  which  is  condensed  into  gum- 
stio,  gatta-percha,  opium,  &o.,  substances  out 
iTvliiGh  art  produces  fitryebmne^  Biootiaoiae^ 


and  many  other  narcotic  alkaloids.  The  ligai- 
fied,  on  the  contrary,  conduct  sap  but  a  short 
time,  become  filled  with  air,  and  thus  dead  for 
the  plant.  No  bast-cell  has  pits,  but  the  abi^ 
tinetB  have  sieve  pores  or  canals. — ^The  uses  of 
bast  are  manifold.  Flax  bast  is  soft,  fiexible^ 
seldom  with  swellings;  hemp  bast  is  very  long, 
stiffer  and  thicker  than  fli^,  more  stratified; 
nettle  (urtiea  dioeca)  bast  resembles  cotton,  has 
swellings,  is  thicker  than  hemp.  Branched  and 
lignified  bast-cells  of  great  beauty  are  found 
in  the  mangrove  tree  {rhieophora  mangle^  and 
^^eeoondBXj  onosoi  abiespeetinata.  Among 
the  monocotyledonous  bsst  fibres,  those  of  the 
New  Zealand  flax  (phormivm  tenax)  are  the  most 
remarkable,  being  found  in  bundles  near  the 
margin  of  leaves.  They  resemble  hemp,  are 
very  white,  sometimes  yellowish,  very  long,  and 
containing  much  lignin,  somewhat  sti£  but 
very  tough,  and  fit  for  stout  ropes.  In  palms  a 
highlv  developed  body  of  lignified  bast  sur- 
rounds their  vascular  bundle,  while  particular 
bast  bundles  are  found  also  in  the  bark,  leaves, 
and  interior  of  the  stem.  Of  this,  the  husk  of  the 
cocoanut  is  an  example.  A  similar  disposition 
exists  in  the  draecsna  reflexa,  and  in  some 
araidem.  Everybody  knows  the  tenacity  of 
the  bast  of  the  lime  tree,  which  is  hence  called 
bass-wood.  The  Chinese  grass  cloth  is  made  of 
hahmeria  pnya,  Manila  hemp  comes  from 
the  miua  textihs;  rice  bags  are  made  in  £as| 
India  from  antiaria  aaeeidora.  The  Latin  namt 
of  bast,  liber^  has  been  applied  to  designate 
book,  from  the  use  of  bast  in  ancient  times  for 
writing  on.  Our  word  book  also  means,  origi- 
nally, beech  (fagtui),  from  the  same  use  of  its 
bast  before  the  invention  of  other  matericds. 

BASTAN,  a  valley  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Navarre,  near  the  frontier  of  France,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Pyr^n^es  mountains.  The 
valley  is  about  25  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  10  miles  from  east  to  west,  is  encircled  by 
loftpr  heights,  and  watered  by  several  streams 
which  are  the  affluents  of  the  Bidassoa.  The 
inhabitants,  about  8,000  in  number,  speak  the 
Basque  language,  and  have  been  distinguished 
fi)r  tneir  valor  since  the  18tli  century,  when 
they  fought  so  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Las 
Navas  de  Tolosa  that  their  king  pronounced 
every  man  of  Bastan  a  hidalgo  or  gentleman. 
They  are  all  soldiers,  and  once  in  d  years  they 
assemble  and  hold  a  general  military  review. 
They  meet  also  every  8  years  to  select  8  persons, 
of  whom  the  viceroy  of  Navarre  appoints  one 
to  be  the  alcalde  of  the  valley.  There  are  13 
villages  beside  Hie  capital  town  Elizondo.  The 
valley  produces  wheat,  Indian  corn,  fiax,.  chest* 
nuts,  and  various  other  fruits  in  abundance. 
Its  pastures  and  forests  are  held  in  common, 
and  its  principal  wealth  is  in  cattle.  Here  in 
1794  the  French  general  Moncey  defeated  the 
Spaniards. 

BASTARD  (old  Eng.  baaUBrd,  Saxon,  bos,  low 
or  spurious,  and  Bteort^  sprung),  a  person  born 
without  lawful  parentage.  By  the  English  law 
a  child  born  after  marriage,  whatever  mi^  ba 
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the  time,  is  legitimate,  nnlefls  non-access  of  the 
husband,  who  is  otherwise  presuned  to  be  the 
father,  can  be  proved.  Birth  of  a  child  after 
the  death  of  the  husband,  if  within  a  possible 
period  of  gestation  commencing  from  a  time 
anterior  to  such  decease,  is  ^so  held  to  be  legit- 
imate, and  this  period  has  in  some  instances  been 
allowed  of  an  extravagant  extent,  bnt  is  now,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  medical  writers 
as  to  the  limit  of  anj  accidental  variation  from 
the  accustomed  course,  fixed  at  10  months.  To 
avoid  any  question  which  might  arise  in  cases 
of  2d  marriage  bj  the  widow  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  husband,  it  was  a  rule  of  the  civil 
law  that  she  should  be  prohibited  from  marrying 
it{fra  annum  luetuSy  within  the  year  of  mourn- 
ing, which,  according  to  the  ancient  Roman  cal- 
endar, was  10  months,  and  the  same  rule  was 
adopted  by  the  Saxons  and  Banes^  except  that 
the  year  was  12  months.  By  the  civil  and  can- 
on law  the  intermarriage  of  the  parents  after 
the  birth  of  a  child  rendered  such  child  legiti- 
mate, and  this  is  the  law  of  Scotland,  France. 
lloUand,  and  Germany.  The  ecclesiastics  urged 
the  parliament  of  Mertcm  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  to  adopt  this  rule  of  the  canon  law,  bnt  the 
response  of  the  barons  and  knights  was  nnani- 
mous,  quod  nolunt  leges  Anglim  mutare  ;  and  the 
humane  provision,  which  was  rejected  at  that 
term  probably  from  prejudice  against  foreign 
laws  and  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  who 
administered  the  canon  law,  has  ever  since  been 
excluded.  The  legal  incidents  of  illegitimacy 
by  the  common  law  of  England  relate  chiefly  to 
succession  or  inheritance.  A  bastard  being  held 
to  be  nulliuefiliuA,  cannot  take  real  or  personal 
estate  as  the  heir  of  either  parent,  nor  has  he 
even  the  name  of  the  father  or  mother,  but 
may  assume  it  or  any  other  name,  and  is  known 
in  law  only  by  such  assumed  or  reputed  name. 
He  is,  however,  entitled  to  take  real  or  personal 
estate  by  will  or  other  conveyance,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  same  in  a  similar  manner ;  bnt  only 
his  children  can  inherit,  and  in  case  he  dies  in- 
testate without  children  his  real  estate  escheats 
to  the  crown,  and  his  personal  estate  ia  dis- 
posed of  by  administration  for  the  benefit  of 
the  crown  or  its  grantee.  The  fiither  at  com- 
mon law  was  not  bound  to  provide  for  a  bas- 
tard child,  but  by  the  statutes  commonly  called 
the  poor  laws,  provision  is  made  for  compel- 
ling the  father  to  give  security  for  the  mainten- 
ance  of  a  child,  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  a 
charge  upon  the  parish.  In  the  United  States 
important  modifications  have  been  made  in  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  illegitimate  children.  In 
many  of  the  states  a  bastard  may  take  by  in- 
heritance as  heir  or  next  of  kin  of  the  mother, 
80  the  mother  may  inherit  finom  her  illegitiraate 
child,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  ue  com- 
mon Uwrule  providesthat  the  intermarriage  of 
the  putative  father  and  mother  does  not  legiti- 
mate a  child  bom  before  the  marriage.  In  the 
state  of  New  York  an  illegitimate  child  cannot  in- 
herit to  any  person  but  the  mother,  or,  in  case 
of  her  decease,  the  lektivea  on  the  put  of  the 


mother  inherit  to  sn  iQegitiiiutte  diild.  % 
provisions  of  the  Eng^  statnta  Id  rapectto 
compelling  the  father  to  give  eecontj  for  ^ 
maintenance  of  a  child  bavebee&geDnllradopt- 
ed  in  this  country,  the  objeet  b«f,lioirem 
only  to  indemnify  the  town  or  ooantr  fitni  tbe 
charge  of  the  child  as  a  paoper.  BjtbeemllaT 
a  distinction  was  made  betweea  dfci  bj 
concubinage  (nof  At)  and  children  of  pnsiitirt^ 
($purii) :  the  former  were  hwM  bw;  of  tk 
mother,  and  were  also  entitled  to  be  soppoited 
by  the  father;  the  latter  had  nole^ri^ 
either  of  inheritance  or  to  a  Bopport 

BASTABNJS,  a  people  who  origiittllT  it- 
habited  that  part  of  Sannatiawbidibot^ 
on  Germany  and  the  Baltic.  Theysubseqoee:- 
ly  emigrated  toward  the  S.  £.,  md  settled  \t 
tween  the  Dniester  and  Bor7^heDes,Qesrtht 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  Thej  may  lure  bait 
branch  of  the  CimrL 

B  ASTIA,  formerly  the  diicf  city  of  the  'i- 
and  of  Corsica,  pop.  12,500.  It  isboiai^ 
the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  oDtoiOQOtsi  | 
has  narrow  angular  streets,  and  is  defeiutiib 
some  recently  erected  forts.  The  inhsbiu^- 
carry  on  a  trade  in  skins,  wine,  oil,  1)5  tsi 
pulae,  and  in  stilettoes  and  daggen,  ^)i^  ^ 
exported  to  Italy.  Bastia  was  founded  is  :^- 
by  the  Genoese,  Lionel  Lomellina  hl?^ 
the  English  took  it,  but  were  oompelkd  v^sc^ 
render  it  in  the  following  jrear.  bl'^^: 
successfully  defended  itself  against  tba  At 
triausand  the  Piedmontese.  After  tbe  Qs*. 
of  Ck)r8ica  with  Flrance,  in  1768,  the^^ 
held  it  again  for  a  short  time.  In  the  &s  - 
aion  of  the  French  sovereignty  into  ^>' 
ments,  Bastia  was  named  the  capital  dti^- 
partment  of  Corsica,  but  was  obliged  ts: 
render  that  honor  soon  afterward  to  Ajiceft 

BASTIAT,  Fbbderic,  a  French  mn& 
bom  at  Bayonne,  June  29, 1801,  died ttfct 
Dec.  24, 1850.  He  was  educated  for  eca* 
dal  pursaits,  and  entered  a  mercantile  b»^- 
his  native  town,  but  the  bent  of  his  miMn 
toward  political  economy ;  and  a  Itfp^ 
ance  left  him  by  his  grand&therinl^^^ 
bled  him  to  devote  himself  to  ^.s^;^; 
early  gained  a  reputation  among  his  asi-- 
for  ability  and  uprightness.  In  18(0 kef 
died  through  Portugal  and  Spain;  in  l^**^ 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  writer  v^}^^ 
tide  attacking  the  jMfotective  system,  f-^- 
in  itie  Journal  des  konmiOn^ii^Q^f:^ 
general  attention ;  in  1846  hemtfidEa^ 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  ^^^. 
school,  one  fruit  of  which  was  ^Wi^'-; 
Oobd4netlaUirte,ouragUati(mAngl«f?^\ 
Ubertedet  eekangee  (1  v<^  ^vo,  Ptfis.  ^K 
1846  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  ^=^ 
ment  at  Bordeaux  and  at  ftris  of  »  n*^ 
association,  becoming  its  Parisian  »f 
and  the  chief  editor  of  tiie  joaraal  w^ 
produced,  called  Le  Ubre  kk»9^'  /; 
thus  contending  against  the  protecd^^ 
he  also  came  forward  as  one  of  we ibi»^ 
most  fertile  <woneiittof  thesociahsis^''' 
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conntiy,  whose  idea  of  the  omnipotenoe  of  the 
state  he  combated  with  remarkable  keenness 
and  cogenoy.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constituent  and  then  of  the  legLslar 
tive  assemblj,  but  his  health,  never  yery  strong, 
did  not  allow  him  to  appear  at  the  tribane. 
He  developed,  however,  a  more  remarkable 
activity  as  a  writer,  and  gained  a  universal 
reputation  by  his  controversies  with  the  cele- 
brated Proudhon,  who  met  with  no  other  an- 
tagonist half  so  formidable.  His  labors  during 
this  eventful  period  entirely  exhausted  the 
Tital  forces ;  consumption  made  its  appearance, 
and  his  physicians  ordered  him  to  Italy,  in  Sept. 
1850^  where,  after  8  months,  he  died. — ^He  was 
a  writer  of  great  point,  pungency,  and  clear- 
ness. Among  his  most  striking  works  are, 
perhaps,  the  pamphlet  Capital  et  rente  and  the 
CfratuiU  du  credit  (Paris,  1849),  containing 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by  Proud* 
hon.  But  by  far  the  most  important  of  his 
"works  is  the  Harmonies  ieononUgueSy  left  in- 
complete at  his  death.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  the  laws  of  economy  all 
tend  concurrently  and  harmoniously  to  the 
progressive  amelioration  of  human  life.  From 
this  point  of  view  there  is  no  real  antagonism 
in  society,  but  the  interests  of  all  clasMs  and 
individucJs  are  essentially  congruous  and  mutu- 
ally dependent  This  work  was  the  occasion  of 
a  prolonged  controversy  between  M.  Bastiat 
and  his  Mends  and  Mr.  Henry  0.  Carey  of 
Philadelphia,  who  contended  that  the  principle 
of  economical  harmony  was  a  discovery  of  nis 
own,  and  had  been  first  set  forth  in  his  ^'  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy"  (8  vols.,  Phila., 
1887-40).  This  discussion  was  conducted  in 
the  pages  of  the  Paris  Journal  dee  ieanomUteey 
and  justlyezcited  much  attention. 

BASTIDE,  JuLEs^  a  French  statesman,  min* 
ister  of  foreign  afiairs  for  the  French  republic 
under  Gten.  Oavaignao,  bom  at  Paris,  Nov.  21, 
1800.  Early  a  democrat  he  could  never 
cease  to  kbor  for  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy.  He  fought  hard  in  the  revolution 
of  July,  1880.  He  was  also  opposed  to  the 
Orleans  monarchy.  Oondemned  to  death  for 
his  share  in  the  insurrection  of  June  5, 1882,  he 
escaped  from  prison  and  fled  to  England,  where 
he  resided  2  years.  He  returned  in  1884^  and 
was  acquitted.  After  the  death  of  Armand 
Oarrel  he  became  chief  editor  of  the  National 
newspaper.  This  place  he  resigned  in  1846, 
and  founded  the  Beetle  Nationcue  ir  1Q4:*1.  He 
rendered  great  assistance  to  Lamartine  in  the 
office  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affidrs,  and 
was  elected  to  the  constituent  assembly  for  8 
departments.  He  choee  the  Seine  and  Mame. 
He  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs  from  May 
10  to  Dec.  20, 1848. 

BASTILE,  the  state  prison  and  citadel  of 
Paris,  built  in  1869,  in  order  to  protect  the 
palace  of  Oharles  Y.  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Bnrgundians,  and  destroyed  by  the  mob 
in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  in  1789, 
after  an  existence  of  20  years  above  4  centuries. 


The  architectural  plan  of  the  Bastile  is  not  now 
easy  to  be  ascertained,  nor,  if  it  were,  would 
it  be  of  any  avail ;  since,  having  received  addi- 
tions by  every  successive  monarch,  it  had  no 
regular  design,  of  any  period,  much  less  one 
in  the  least  accordant  with  any  present  system 
of  fortification.  It  had,  however,  as  its  princi- 
pal feature,  eight  huge  round  towers,  connected 
oy  curtains  of  massive  masonry,  and  was  encir- 
cled by  a  ditch  of  125  feet  in  width,  which  was 
dry,  except  i^r  great  overflows  of  the  Seine 
or  unusually  heayv  rains.  This  ditch  was,  ex- 
teriorly, surrounded  by  a  wall  of  60  feet  in 
height^  to  which  was  attached  a  wooden  ^- 
lery,  nMng  in  successive  stages,  and  running 
around  the  whole  inner  circumference  of  the 
ditch,  opposite  to  the  castle.  This  was  called 
"the rounds."  Two  staircases  gave  access  to 
these  rounds,  from  the  right  and  left,  directly 
in  front  of  the  main  guiud,  and  sentinels  were 
regidarly  posted  in  them,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
be  peipetually  in  motion  watching  the  win- 
dows, in  order  to  discover  the  first  movement 
of  the  prisoners  toward  escape.  Within  the 
body  of  the  castle  a  sentrv  struck  a  bell  every 
hour,  day  and  night,  to  show  that  he  was  on 
the  watch ;  beside  thi&  during  the  niffht,  a  bell 
was  struck  hourly  in  the  rounds.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  Bastile  was  vested  in  a  govern- 
or, a  royal  intendant,  a  mi\jor,  a  migor^s  aid,  a 
surgeon,  and  a  matron.  The  garrison  was  com- 
posed of  100  men,  commanded  by  two  cap- 
tains, a  lieutenant,  and  sergeants.  The  lieut- 
general  of  police  in  Paris  was  the  sub-delegate 
of  the  minister  for  the  department  of  the  Bas- 
tile, and  he  had,  under  his  orders,  an  official 
commissioner,  called  the  conunissioner  for  the 
Bastile.  So  soon  as  a  prisoner  was  brought  to 
the  Bastile  he  was  Inventoried,  his  trunks, 
clothes,  linen,  and  pockets  were  all  examined^ 
in  order  to  discover  whether  there  were  any 
papers  bearing  relation  to  the  causes  of  his  ar- 
rest. "The  new-comer,"  says  the  advocate 
Lingnet,  who  was  himself  detained  8  years  in 
the  Bastile  by  Manrepas^  "  is  as  much  surprised 
as  alarmed  to  find  himself  subjected  to  the 
search  and  personal  examination  of  4  men, 
whose  appearance  seems  to  belie  their  func- 
tions; men  dad  in  a  uniform  which  leads  one 
to  look  for  a  regard  to  decencies,  and  wearing 
decorations  which  presuppose  a  service  which 
endures  no  stain.  These  men  take  from  him 
his  money,  that  he  may  have  no  means  of  cor- 
rupting any  one  of  their  number ;  his  jewelry 
on  the  same  consideration ;  his  papers,  for  fear 
he  should  find  any  resource  agamst  the  tedium 
to  which  he  is  henceforth  devoted;  and  his 
knives  and  scissors^  for  fear  he  should  commit 
suicide,  or  assassinate  his  gaolers."  After  this 
examination,  he  was  led  to  the  cell  intended 
for  his  occupation.  These  cells  were  situated 
in  all  the  towers,  the  wall^  of  which  were,  at 
least,  12  feet  in  thickness,  and  at  the  base  80 
or  40.  Each  had  an  apwtnre  worked  in  the 
wall,  defended  by  8  iron  gratings,  one  within,  a 
second  without^  and  a  third  iu  tiie  mid  thick- 
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I  of  the  masoniy.    The  ban  of  these  grat- 
ings were  an  inch  in  thioknesa,  and,  by  a  refine- 
ment of  omelty,  the  solid  parts  of  each  grating 
vere  made  to  correspond  with  the  apertures  of 
another,  so  that  althoogh  the  openings  in  each 
grating  were  really  of  4  inchM,  only  2  inches 
were  left  unobstructed.    In  winter  these  cells 
were  ice-houses ;  in  summer,  damp  stores,  for 
the  walls  were  so  thick  that  the  heat  was  sever 
infficient  to  dry  them.    The  dungeons,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  imbUeUet^ 
were  19  feet  below  the  level  of  the  court  yard, 
and  6  below  that  of  the  ditch.    They  had  no 
opening,  but  a  narrow  loophole  communicating 
with  the  ditch.    The  wretched  inhabitant  of 
these  dungeons^  deprived  of  air  and  daylight, 
buried  alive  in  a  damp  and  infected  atmosphere, 
in  the  midst  of  loathsome  mud,  the  breeding- 
place  of  toads  and  noisome  reptiles,  surrounded 
by  spiders  and  rata,  could  not  long  support  his 
miserable  existence  amid  such  an  accumulation 
of  horrors.    It  has  been  asserted  that  these 
hideous  places  of  torture  were  used  only  for  the 
temporary  punishment  of  refractory  prisoners, 
and  that  no  one  was  ever  oonfined  in  them  for 
more  than  a  few  days.     But  it  is  in  proof, 
taken  from  the  written  archives  of  the  Bastile, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  those  who  had  been 
dther  the  witnesses  or  the  sufferers  of  its  cruel 
mysteries^  that  they  were  in  use,  not  as  places 
for  intimidation,  but  for  prolonged  and  pre- 
meditated torture.   In  regard  to  the  iron  cages. 
on  which  John  Howard  and  the  author  of 
^  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Bastile"  have  ex- 
patiated, it  is  right  to  say  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  discovered,  nor  any  trace  even  of 
their  previous  existence  found,  whedier  by  the 
ourious  crowds  who  flocked  to  examine  and 
rummage  every  comer  of  this  stronghold  of 
despotic  cruelty,  after  it  had  been  cwtured  and 
thrown  open  to  the  people,  or  by  the  masons 
and  laborers  employee!  in  its  destruction.    The 
same  must  be  said  of  the  <ntblistt^  holes  into 
which  condenmed  prisoners  are  said  to  have 
been  lowered,  there  to  perish  unheard  of  and 
forgotten,    and  of  the    question-chamber^  in 
which  suspected  persons  were  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, in  order  to  force  them  to  avow  their  own 
guilt,  and  condemned  prisoners  in  order  to  com- 
pel them  to  disclose  the  names  of  their  accom- 
plices.    The  Bastile  could  contain  50  state 
prisoners  m  solitary  cells;  but,  by  doublix^ 
them,  this  number  could  be  raised  to  100,  or 
upward.    When  a  greater  number  yet  were 
placed  within  its  waUs,  the  accommodation  was 
yet  more  miserable,  the  wretches  being  con* 
fined  in  cells  onening  on  the  ditches  whidi  car- 
nedoft  the  ordure  and  sewerage  of  the  prison, 
«mid  odors  insufferable.    The  prisoners  were, 
of  course,  miserably  fed,  on  wretched  viands, 
wretchedly  cooked  and  filthily  served ;  but  this 
was,  perhaps,  owing  rather  to  the  abuses  of 
inferior^  of  the  governor,  who  made  a  profit  of 
toe  wretches  under  his  obarge,  and  of  prison 
Z^Tr^'^l.i^  «eneral,    thai^   to   the   evil 
intentions  of  the  government,  which  paid  enor^ 


mous  sums,  amounting;  stthnes^  tosoiimdi» 
100,000  fruxca  per  di^  far  ih^  maintoosDOdof 
the  state  prisoners.    Benneville  asserts  ibaJt^  in 
his  time,  Bemaville,  who  was  thes  ^rernor, 
had  a  great  number  of  piisoners  at  Sl  pricey 
up  to25francsahead^^<2i0f9S|  anithsttl^ 
daily  subsistence  did  not  cost  him,  ol  tn  are- 
rage,  20  sous.    There  was  a  reg^  tariff  cl 
expenses  for  the  table,  lights,  and  wt^  of 
all  prisoners,  aco(H^ing  to  their  rank.  Apnooe 
of  the  blood  was  allowed  50  francs  a  4j*,  » 
marshal  of  France,  d6firancs;  afieQt-geDeni,H 
francs ;  a counciilor  of  parliament^  15  frants;  a 
ordinanr  Judge,  a  priest,  or  a  financier,  10  fma\ 
a  considerable  burgher,  or  an  advocate,  5  friscs; 
a  small  bur;^er,  8  francs ;  and  tim  memb^ 
of  all  the  inferior  classes  3  francs  and  10  sons; 
the  same  being  the  rate  allowed  tear  the  gutrdj^ 
wardens,  and  servants  of  the  prison. — ^A  pnsG& 
er  might  be  examined  at  the  instant  of  his  ar- 
rest,-or  not  until  after  weeks,  da^  ma^ 
or  even  years.    He  had  no  rights,  no  meass 
of  even  <^erin^  a  defence,  n<Hr  of  maldiif  h 
known  to  his  friends  where  he  was,  or  where- 
fore he  was  detained.     Sometinies  he  wis 
ignorant  of  both  facts  himself.     HewasalbTed 
neither  books  nor  papers.    He  could  not  cca- 
municate,  in  writing,  even  with  the  ]iei2ta!S2S 
of  the  police,  except  by  especial  pennisfficu  ob- 
tained through  the  nugor  of  the  Bastile;  do; 
even  when  permission  was  granted  by  the  && 
tenant,  could  he  correspond  with  his  frk^ff 
family,  except  throngji  the  police,  who  ezs§- 
ined  all  the  correspondence.    Yisits  ooold  be 
only  made  to  prisoners  on  a  written  orfer  froe 
the  lieutenant  of  the  police,  and  thas  isce 
presence  of  some  officer  of  the  prison.    Al 
conversations  on  the  cause  of  deteoHon,  tres^ 
ment  within  the  prison,  and  all  topics  of  mtf 
nature,  were  striotly  prohibited ;  and,  in  a  wed, 
sleeping  or  waking,  nving  or  dying,  the  prisoo- 
er  was  never,  for  a  moment^  fr^ee  from  the  &- 
pervision  of  spies,  who  had  beoome,  from  ke^ 
habit,  expert  judges  of  many  pomts  c^  tbd 
human  character,  and  who  observed,  with  tk 
doeest  scrutiny,  every  word,  look,  acticm,  s^ 
tion  of  the  prisoner,  and  endeavored  to  red 
his  every  thought^  in  order  that  it  might  be  re 
ported,  as  castaog  some  ligiht,  more  or  ksL  s£ 
his  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  saspAaxm—is 
ehntfg&a  there  were  none — nnder  whicii  he  wtf 
detained.    He,  therefore^  could  trast  no  nai 
Beyond  this,  the  distinction  between  diffsecs 
prisoners,  as  to  their  &n,  treatment,  degreed 
freedom,  and  the  hke,  was  aa  widcL  almost,  ^thtf 
between  being  prisoners  at  all  ana  b^ng  at  S^c^ 
ty.  Some,  whom  it  was  desired  to  pot  to  a  ^ev 
death  of  a^ny,  without  trial  or  publica^,  va* 
allowed  to  languish,  for  years  or  liTing  d^ci 
on  the  most  loathsome  prison  fine,  in  the  ^ 
rible  dens  described  above^  until  weioome  dsA 
at  last,  arrived  to  liberate  them.    Some,  wbs 
it  was  not  designed  even  to  punish,  ixra<^  Ise  ^ 
destroy,  but  only  to  sequester  from  the  ofpao 
tnnity  of  becoming  dangerous  to  the  sftalew  en- 
joyed evwy  oomfort  and  even  Inxnzyy  whkk  t 
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*reeman  could  ei\jo7,  except  that  of  freedom. 
They  were  served  on  china  and  silver,  in  fine 
kpartments,  on  exquisite  wines  and  delicate 
neats,  furnished  m>m  witliout  the  prison, 
Chey  were  allowed  books,  papers,  the  attend- 
ince  of  their  own  servants,  the  society  of  their 
riends  and  families,  the  freedom  of  the  whole 
nterior  of  the  fortress — ^all,  in  short,  except  to 
^  beyond  the  gates.  Yet  amid  all  this  com- 
)arative  reason  for  content,  there  was,  to  the 
inhappy  man,  the  ever-present  knowledge,  that 
le  was  there  at  the  mercy  of  one  supreme, 
rresponsible  disposer,  with  whom  no  argument 
!Ould  be  held,  to  whom  no  reason  could  be  ad- 
luced,  from  whom  no  hearing  could  be  obtained, 
ind,  lastly,  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal ; 
hat,  on  any  caprice  or  change  of  policy,  he 
night  at  any  moment  be  subjected  to  the  most 
lorrible  condition  of  the  most  wretched  inmate 
»f  that  house  of  woe;  and  that  if  it  were  de- 
urable  or  determined  to  torture,  or  to  kill,  or 
0  immure  in  oblivion  and  report  him  as  being 
lead,  no  human  being  would  ever  be  the  wiser, 
in  til  the  end  of  time,  as  to  what  had  been  his  real 
ate.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  system,  that  ren- 
iered  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile,  on  a  simple 
9ttre  de  cachet  under  the  royal  seal,  and  with 
he  minister's  signature,  both,  perhaps,  with- 
ut  knowledge  of  the  Idng,  without  cause  sa- 
igned,  charge  preferred,  term  of  detention 
amed,  or  any  hearing  ever,  of  necessity,  to 
e  had — ^beyond  all  consideration  of  the  nature 
f  the  place,  or  of  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the 
•risoners— so  horribly  appalling.— Up  to  the 
.ate  of  the  accession  of  Charles  YIL  the  Bastile 
ontinued  to  be  merely  a  royal  fortress,  when  it 
became  a  state  prison,  under  the  government  of 
Thomas  Beaumont^  who  was  in  command  when, 
a  1418,  the  populace  broke  into  its  precincts, 
nassacred  the  Armagnao  prisoners,  and  made 
s  if  they  would  have  devoured  tiieir  bleeding 
arcasses.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  Philip 
Huilier,  governor  of  the  fortress,  was  doubtless 
n  instigator  of  the  most  barbarous  inflictions 
rithin  its  walls.  Tristan  PHermite.  in  his 
lavish  Buhservienoy  to  the  caprices  of  his  royal 
ossip,  often  made  errors  in  sacrificing  the 
nrong  man,  but  what  then  f  If  the  innocent 
irere  pnt  to  death  in  lieu  of  the  guilty,  the  mis* 
ake  was  easily  rectified— it  was  but  a  head 
lore  or  less;  and  there  were  heads  enough  in 
Vance,  that  the  justice  of  the  king  should  not 
e  defrauded.  But  it  is  Louis  himself  who  was 
he  author,  the  inventor,  of  the  worst  barbari- 
ies.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Ustile,  as  in  those  of  the  great  Ohatelet) 
aused  pits  to  be  excavated  and  lined  with 
mooth  and  polished  masonry,  in  which,  owing 
0  their  form,  the  wretches  who  were  lowered 
nto  them  could  obtain  no  respite  from  the 
gony  of  their  forced  and  unnatural  position, 
»y  any  change  of  posture,  since  change  of  pos- 
ure  was  not  possible.  In  these  hideous  places 
v&TQ  immured  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Urmagnac;  and  from  these,  twice  in  every 
reek,  they  were  drawn   with  ciurds,  to  be 


Boourged  in  the  presence  of  the  governor ;  and, 
again,  once  in  every  8  months,  to  have  2  of 
their  teeth  torn  from  their  jaws.  Within  the 
walls  of  this  prison  died  Ghajrles  de  6ontaut» 
Sieur  de  Biron,  for  treason  against  the  crown 
and  life  of  Henry  IV.  Great  warrior,  duke,  peer,- 
marshal  of  France,  as  brave  as  his  own  sword, 
the  most  daring  of  men  in  the  battle-field,  he 
was  sentenced,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  be  behead- 
ed, privately,  within  the  walls  of  the  Bastile,  in- 
stead of  suffering  the  public  ignominy  of  decap- 
itation in  the  Place  ae  Grtoe,  At  the  time  it 
was  thought  strange  that  so  renowned  a  soldier 
as  Biron  should  luive  wanted  moral  courage  to 
meet  inevitable  death  like  a  man;  but  such 
things  are  now  better  understood ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  they  who  have  braved  death  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  would  brave  it  again,  fearlessly 
and  defiant,  in  the  open  air  and  before  the  faces 
of  crowds  of  admiring  and  sympathizing  specta- 
tors, often  die,  trembling  and  irresolute  cow- 
ards, when  they  have  no  witnesses  of  their  way 
of  dymg  but  God  and  the  executioner.  Within 
these  wails,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
languished  for  12  years  the  notorious  Bas- 
sompierre,  the  friend  of  the  king,  but  the 
enemy  of  Bichelieu,  whose  enmity  was,  in 
those  days,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  judg- 
ment of  the  king.  Within  these  walls,  during 
the  succeeding  reign,  was  enacted  the  inexplica* 
ble  mystery,  which  has  continued  a  mystery  to 
this  day,  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  When 
first  heard-o^  he  was  confined  in  the  Marguerite 
islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  whence  he  was 
removed  by  De  Saint  Mars,  who  was  his  private 
governor,  and  answerable,  it  is  supposed,  for 
his  safety  with  his  own  life,  to  tne  Bastile, 
where  he  died  on  Nov,  19, 1703,  and  was  bur- 
ied on  the  20th  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Paul, 
under  the  name  of  Machiali.  Ko  man,  except 
the  governor,  so  far  as  is  known,  ever  saw  hia 
face,  or  heard  his  voice ;  2  persons,  to  whom 
he  had  conveyed  written  words,  in  one  case 
marked  upon  a  linen  shirt  in  the  other  en- 
graved on  a  silver  plate,  dieo,  without  apparent 
cause,  immediately  afterward.  During  his  con- 
veyance from  the  Marguerite  isles,  De  Saint 
Mars  dined  at  the  same  tables  and  slept  in  the 
same  chamber,  with  him,  wita  pistols  ever  at 
hand,  ready  to  destroy  him,  in  the  case  of  an 
attempt  on  his  part  to  reveal  himself.  In  the 
Bastile  he  was  waited  on,  at  table  and  at  his 
toilet,  by  the  governor;  who  took  charge  o^ 
and  destroyed,  all  the  linen  he  had  once  used. 
He  was  never  seen  but  with  a  mask  of  black 
velvet,  £astened  behind  his  head  with  steel 
spring ;  and,  when  he  went  to  hear  mass,  the 
invalids,  who  were  in  charge  of  him  with  mus- 
kets and  lighted  matches,  were  instructed  to 
fire  on  him,  instantlv,  in  case  of  his  speaking  or 
showing  his  face.  A  hundred  coi^ectares  have 
been  risked,  as  to  who  this  mysterious  person 
could  have  been,  who  was  treated  with  such 
respect,  yet  with  such  jealous  rigor ;  whose  life 
was  held  sacred  against  taking  ofT,  yet  made 
one  scene  of  incessant  misery.    The  absence  o£ 
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any  person  of  sufficient  note  from  the  stage  of 
history,  to  acconnt  for  such  precantiona,  done, 
baffles  all  inquiry.  The  general  idea  seems  to 
be  that  he  was  an  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  fruit  of  an  adulterous  intrigue  between 
Anne  of  Austria  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
or  some  other  unknown  lover,  who,  being  bom 
in  wedlock,  could  not  have  been  dispossessed  of 
his  claim  to  the  throne,  had  his  existence  been 
admitted.  This  solution  is,  however,  by  no 
means  satisfactory ;  since  there  is  little  reason 
for  believing  that,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  or 
of  his  Bucoessors,  so  clumsy,  so  complicated,  and 
withal  so  uncertain  a  system  would  have  been 
attempted,  in  order  to  keep  outof  sight  a  person, 
whom  it  would  have  been,  much  more  in  ao- 
oordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  remove 
altogether  from  the  stage,  on  which  he  was  one 
too  many.  After  this  time,  the  Bastile  degene- 
rated, from  being  a  place  of  incarceration,  or,  as 
it  might  be,  a  living  burial  for  suspected  princess 
pretenders  to  the  throne,  subjects  too  powerful 
for  the  state,  and  the  possessors  of  perilous 
state  secrets,  whom  it  was  not  tiiought  good  to 
kill,  into  a  gaol  for  common  and  vulgar  male- 
factors ;  a  place  of  detention  for  women  who 
had  inspirea  royal  mistresses,  or  titled  harlots, 
with  jealousy  or  hatred ;  and  a  dungeon  for  the 
political  antagonists  of  the  minister.  The  im- 
prisonment of  Blaizot,  the  king^s  librarian,  for 
obeying  the  king's  own  directions,  by  the  min- 
ister De  Breteuil,  nominally  at  the  king's  order, 
brought  to  light  the  whole  system  of  iniquity. 
Bhiizot  was  delivered ;  but  De  Breteuil  was  not 
punished.  Then  on  July  14^  1789,  the  people 
rose  in  their  fory  and  their  might;  and,  after  a 
brief  and  unavailing  defence,  the  stronghold  of 
medisQval  and  modern  despotism  was  captured, 
ransacked,  all  its  mysteries  and  secret  horrors 
laid  bare  to  the  indignant  daylight,  its  towers 
razed  to  their  foundations,  and  its  dungeons 
filled  with  the  copings  of  its  battlements.  Much 
exaggeration  took  place,  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
coveries said  to  be  made  in  its  demolition,  espe- 
<nally  those  in  relation  to  one  Count  de 
Lorges;  but  it  is  sufficiently  established  that 
there  was  no  such  person  in  existence,  much 
less  in  the  Bastile.  No  exaggeration,  how- 
ever, was  needed.  Seven  persons,  only,  were 
found  in  its  cells  and  dungeons :  one,  the  count 
de  Solage,  a  prisoner  since  his  11th  year; 
another:  Tavemier,  the  son  of  Paris  Duverney, 
who,  after  10  years  at  the  Isles  Marguerites^ 
had  passed  80  years  in  the  Bastile,  and  who 
reappeared  on  his  liberation,  bewildered,  with  a ' 
broken  intellect,  like  a  man  awaked  fh>m  a  deep 
of  40  years,  to  a  new  world  compared  with  that  on 
which  he  had  closed  his  eyes.  Becords  of  hor- 
rors even  worse  than  this  were  found  inscribed 
on  the  registers  of  the  prison.  Two  will  suffice. 
They  are  the  names  of  Father  Theodore  Fleu- 
rand,  of  Brandenburg,  a  Oapuchin,  retained  many 
years  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy ;  and  of  one 
Lebar,  arrested  at  T6  and  dead  at  90  years. 
Nearly  50  years  before,  Oagliostro  scrawled  on 
the  walls  of  his  cell :  "  The  Bastile  shall  be  de- 


molished, and  the  P^plo  shall  dance  (m  tlie 
area  where  it  stood.''  This  prophecy,  at  least, 
of  the  empiric  and  impostor,  was  realized  to 
the  letter.  It  was  the  Carmagnole  which  tltef 
danced  about  the  blood-stained  trees  (^  libertj, 
and  the  tune  to  which  they  danced  f8»  fa  Ira. 
The  revolution  has  many  crimes,  for  which  to 
answer,  against  humanity,  against  God.  The 
destruction  of  the  Bastile — of  Basdlo,  ooe 
may  say,  forever — almost  anffices  to  ob&Witd 
them  from  the  record. 

BASTINADO  (Fr.  hoitan^  a  clab,  akin  to  tk 
English  word  baste),  a  punishnient  infikiedVf 
the  Turks  with  sticks  or  leathern  thongs  oathp 
Bolesofthefeet 

BASTION.    InancientfortificatioQ^theiraai 
of  towns  were  flanked  by  round  or  sqcsn 
towers,  from  which  archers  and  war  machine 
could  direct  their  projectiles  on  the  storaisg 
enemy  while  he  was  held  in  check  by  the  ditt^ 
On  the  introduction  of  artillerj  into  £oic^ 
these  towers  were  made  considerably  Ic^ 
and  ultimately,  in  the  beginning  of  ibe  1«^ 
century,  the  Italian  engineers  maide  thempi^- 
gonal  instead  of  round  or  square,  thus  ioasc^ 
a  bastion.    This  is  an  irregolar  pentagosi,  ^ 
mde  of  which  is   turned  inward  toiraid  t£ 
tower,  80  that  the  opposite  salient  an^  fiss 
the  open  field.    The  2  longer  sides,  eacksui 
the  salient  angle,  are  called  the  faces;  tk  l 
shorter  ones,  connecting  them  with  tl»  ion 
wall  or  rampart,  are  called  the  flanks.   Ijt 
faces  are  destined  to  reply  to  the  distant  tre  d 
the  enemy,  the  flanks  to  protect  the  dischk 
their  fire.    The  first  Italian  bastions  ^B  ab>vad 
their  descent  firom  the  ancient  towos.  Ikf 
kept  dose  to  the  main  waUs ;  the  salieait  s^ 
was  very  obtuse,  the  &ces  short,  and  the  pcs- 
pet  revetted  withmasonry  to  the  very  top.  Whj 
such  small  bastions,  the  main  office  of  the  h^ 
was  the  defence  of  the  ditch  in  front  of  tlB:Cu^ 
tain  connecting  2  bastions ;  conseqn^itlj,  ih± 
flanks  were  placed  perpendicular  to  thecorti^ 
These  bastions  were  distributed  either  <»  '^ 
angles  of  the  polygon  forming  the  whde  & 
eeinte  of  the  fortress,  or  where  one  ^de  <i  ibi 
polygon  was  so  long  that  a  part  was  not  in±^ 
effective  musket  range  of  tiie  d  projecting  flaiia. 
an  intermediate  bastion,  called  piatia  firsA 
was  erected  on  its  middle.     With  the  im^'rw^ 
ing  siege  artillery  of  the  17th  centoiy,  Ujs: 
bastions  became  necessary,  and  very  soq£l  '^ 
curtain  lost  its  importance,  the  bastions  l^ 
now  the  principal  points  to  be  atta<^ed.    T^ 
office  of  the  fluiks  was  also  changed :  they  z.f 
had  to  enfilade,  chiefly,  the  ditch  in  front  d  '^ 
face  of  the  oppodte  bastion,  and   in^e^  ^ 
being   erected  perpendicular  to  the   enris^ 
they  were  made  perpendicular  to  the  prokiip> 
tion  of  that  face,  called  the  line  of  ddo^ 
The  height  of  the  masonry  reTetement  ^f 
reduced  so  as  to  be  covered  from    direct  ^ 
by  the  glacis  or  the  parapet  of  the  lower  cc 
works.    Thus  bastions,  in  the  hands  of  the  <^^ 
French  and  German  school,  and  snbseqa^^T 
in  those  of  Yauban  and  Coehom,  undkv^ 
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many  chaoges  of  form  lind  sue,  until  about 
1740,  Oormontaigne  published  a  sjstem  of  bas- 
tionarj  fortification,  which  is  generally  consid- 
ered as  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.    His  bas- 
tions are  as  large  as  they  can  well  be  made; 
his  flanks  are  nearly,  but  not  quite,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  lines  of  defence,  and  great  improve- 
ments are  made  in  the  outworks.    Bastions  are 
either  foil  or  empty.  In  the  first  case,  the  whole 
of  the  interior  is  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
rampart;  in  the  latter,  the  rampart  goes  round 
the  interior  side  of  the  bastion  with  a  sufficient 
breadth  for  serving  the  guns,  and  leaves  a  hol- 
low in  the  middle  of  the  work.    In  full  bastions, 
cavaliers  are  sometimes  erected :    works,  the 
sides  of  which  run  parallel  with  those  of  the 
bastion,  and  are  elevated  high  enough  to  allow 
of  the  gnus  being  fired  over  its  parapet    From 
the  commanding  height  of  such  cavaliers,  guns 
of  the  greatest  range  are  generally  placed  in 
them  in  order  to  annoy  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
The  system  of  fortification  based  upon  bastions 
was  the  only  one  known  from  the  16th  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  when  Montalembert 
put  forward  several  new  methods  without  bas- 
tions, among  which  the  polygonal  or  eaponiire 
system  for  inland  fortresse&  and  the  system  of 
oasemated  forts  with  several  tiers  of  guns,  have 
foand  most  favor. 

BASTION,  a  village  of  Algeria,-  near  Oon- 
stantine.  In  1620  a  bastion  was  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  village  by  the  French  African 
company,  the  first  establishment  of  the  French 
in  Algiers.  The  place  was  afterward  abandon- 
ed for  Oalle. 

BASTON  RoBBBT,  prior  of  the  Carmelite 
convent  of  Scarborough,  and  poet  laureate  and 
public  orator  of  Oxford,  died  about  the  year 
1310.  He  accompanied  Edward  I.  when  he  in- 
vaded Scotland  in  1804,  in  order  to  celebrate 
\i\3  achievements  in  verse,  but  was  taken  pris- 
>ner.  He  wrote  several  Latin  poems,  and  a 
troliime  of  tragedies  and  comedies  in  English. 

BASTROP,  a  county  of  Texas.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  and  the  surfsice  moderately 
in  even.  The  Colorado  river,  which  traverses 
he  county,  is  navigable  by  steamboats  during 
ix  months  of  the  year,  l^umerons  smaller 
treams  furnish  excellent  water  power.  In 
8£»0  this  county  produced  148,860  bushels  of 
ani,  6,672  bushels  of  oats,  18,552  bushels  of 
vreet  potatoes,  91,586  lbs.  butter,  1,626  pounds 
f  TTOoI,  and  1,478  bales  of  cotton.  It  was 
amed  in  honor  of  Baron  de  Bastrop,  a  Mexican. 
.rea»  890  sq.  miles;  pop.  in  1867,  7,827,  of 
Jlom  2,975  were  slaves.  Capita],  Bastrop. 
SABT  WICK,  Db.  Jomr,  the  author  of  several 
or-ks  attacking  the  papacy,  bom  in  Essex,  in 
»9d,  died  about  1650.  He  practised  medicine 
Oolohester.  Borne  of  his  publications  being 
^xi^dered  to  reflect  upon  the  English  ecden- 
ticsy  he  was  fined  jB5,000  by  the  court  of  high 
xjamissions,  exconununicated,  and  imprison- 
He  thereupon  attacked  the  bishops  still 
>r-e  vehemently,  and  was  sentenced  by  Ihe 
uc  cbamber  court  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,000,  to 
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be  set  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life.  In  1640  his  sentence  was  reversed  by  the 
parliament,  and  reparation  ordered  to  be  made 
nim  from  the  estates  of  his  persecutors,  but  the 
troubles  of  the  revolution  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decree  during  his  lifetime.  He  re- 
ceived an  allowance,  however,  for  his  support 
BAT,  a  mammiferous  quadruped,  whose  dif- 
ferent genera  constitute  the  order  chevropUra. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  distinctly  circumscribed 
groups  of  the  class  mammalia,  and  may  be 
characterized  as  follows :  general  form  disposed 
for  fiight ;  an  expansion  of  the  skin  stretched 
between  the  four  limbs  and  the  greatly  elon- 
gated fingers  of  the  anterior  extremities ;  this 
flying  membrane  naked,  or  nearly  so,  on  both 
sides;  the  mammie  on  the  breast ;  the  clavicles 
very  strong ;  the  fore-arm  incapable  of  rotation 
in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  b<mes.  The 
bats  consist  of  2  very  distinct  groups,  charac- 
terized mainly  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth; 
the  first,  containing  the  genera  pterop^i  and 
eephalotes^  is  frugivorous,  has  the  molar  teeth, 
with  flattish  crowns,  obliquely  truncated  and 
longitudinally  grooved,  8  jomts  in  the  fingers, 
ffenerally  provided  with  a  nail  on  the  second 
finger,  and  the  tail  wanting  or  rudimentary ; 
the  second  group,  containing  the  genera  vu- 
pertiliOy  phylloBtoma.  nyet^is^  &c,  has  the 
molars  with  sharp  pbrnts  like  the  true  imeeti- 
vorOy  showing  at  once  the  different  nature  of 
their  food.  The  skeleton  of  the  bats  ccHubines 
a  great  degree  of  lightness,  with  peculiarities 
in  the  anterior  extremities,  suitable  for  pur- 
poses of  fiight.  The  head  is  the  longest  in  the 
xrugivorous  group ;  in  all,  the  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  containing  the  organ  of  heariuff 
is  much  developed ;  they  all  have  canine  and 
incisor  teeth,  the  latter  varying  in  number  from 
2  to  4  in  the  upper,  and  from  2  to  6  in  the 
lower  Jaw ;  the  mokrs  also  vary  from  8  to  6  in 
each  jaw.  The  vertebrte  of  the  neck  are  very 
broad ;  those  of  the  back  and  loins  are  simple 
and  almost  without  spmous  processes,  and  much 
compressed  at  the  sides;  the  sacrum  is  venr 
long  and  narrow;  the  tail,  when  present,  » 
short,  and  of  use  to  support  the  interfemoral 
membrane  and  direct  the  fiight.  The  number 
of  vertebne  in  ptervpus  is  probably  less  than  in 
any  other  mammal,  being  only  24.  The  ribs 
are  remarkablv  long,  as  is  the  breast-bone ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  latter  is  greatly  expanded 
laterally,  to  give  a  firm  support  to  the  very 
strong  collar-bones ;  the  front  of  the  bone  has 
also  a  crests  like  the  keel  of  the  bird^s  sternum, 
and  for  a  similar  purpose,  viz.,  the  origin  of  tiie 
powerful  muscles  of  flight.  As  the  coUar-bone, 
so  the  shoulder-blade  is  highly  developed,  es- 
pecially in  the  active'  insectivoroua  bats ;  the 
arm-bone  is  very  long  and  slender;  the  fore- 
arm consists  of  the  wul  2  bones,  but  the  ulna 
is  quite  rudimentary,  and  is  united  to  ^eradiut; 
the  latter  is  very  long  and  robust,  and  cannot 
be  rotated,  an  admirable  provision  for  an  ani- 
mal whose  progi^ession  requires  a  constant  re- 
sistance to  the  air.    But  the  most  remarkable 
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modifioatioa  of  the  interior  eztremitj  is  in  the 
hand ;  the  bones  of  all  the  fingers,  exoept  the 
thnmb,  are  extremely  elonsatod,  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  flying  membrane ;  the  thnmb 
is  comparatively  flhort,  and  provided  with  a 
hooked  nail,  by  which  the  animal  can  dimb  or 
snspend  itself.  The  thigh-bone  is  of  moderate 
size,  and  so  tamed  that  the  front  sarfaoe  is  di- 
rected nearly  backward;  the  fibula  is  quite 
small  and  slender,  and  has  the  remarkable  con- 
dition of  deficiency  in  its  npper  portion,  the 
nsnal  state  of  things  being  me  reverse.  The 
foot  is  not  developed  like  the  hand,  the  only 
pecnliarity  being  a  long^pointed  bony  process 
arising  from  the  heel,  and  inclosed  in  ihe  mem- 
brane between  the  legs ;  the  toes  are  6  in  num- 
ber, nearly  equal,  and  furnished  with  hooked 
nails,  by  whicn  they  suspend  themselves,  when 
at  rest,  with  the  head  aownward.  The  seem- 
ing deformity  and  surpassing  ug^ess  of  the 
bats  led  the  ancients  to  consider  them  as  im- 
pure animals ;  even  their  naturalists  di^lay  the 
grossest  ignorance  concerning  them.  Ajistotle, 
rliny,  and  others,  considOT^  them  as  birds ; 
these  opinions  were  copied  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  are  even  now  prevalent  among  many 
persons.  The  faculty  of  flight,  which  im- 
posed on  the  ignorant,  depends  on  an  entirely 
different  organization  in  the  bird  and  in  the 
bat  We  have  seen  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  bat^s  flying  membrane  is  stretched  between 
the  enormou^y  elongated  fingers,  and  from 
them  reflected  to  the  posterior  extremities; 
bat  in  the  bird,  the  parts  which  correspond  to 
fingers  are  so  rudimentary  that  the  hand  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist;  the  wing  extends  be- 
yond it,  bearing  the  quills,  the  principal*  part, 
which  belong  to  the  epidermic  system;  the 
wings  in  the  2  cases  are  in  no  respects  homolo- 
gous. The  bat,  so  active  in  tibe  air,  is  very 
awkward  on  the  ground.  When  the  animal 
attempts  to  walk,  the  wings  are  shut  and  be- 
come fore-feet ;  the  hook  of  one  thumb  is  fixed 
to  some  olgect,  and  by  it  the  body  is  pulled 
forward  and  to  one  side,  the  next  step  beiuff  by 
a  similar  movement  by  means  of  the  nidi  of  the 
other  thumb.  By  this  diagomJ  tumbling,  the 
bats  progress  on  a  level  surface ;  the  lengtii  of 
the  wings  prevents  them  from  rising  from,  such 
a  situation,  and  it  is  onJy  when  they  gain  some 
trifling  elevation  that  they  can  conunence  their 
flight  In  the  air  they  are  perfectly  free,  and 
their  instinct  teaches  them,  when  desirous  of 
rest,  to  seek  some  dark  and  inacoesffllble  retreat 
from  the  top  of  which  they  can  hang,  head 
downward,  suspended  by  their, hind  daws;  in 
case  of  danger,  they  have  only  to  loose  their 
hold,  when  their  wings  are  at  once  spread  and 
their  enemies  avoided.  The  diminutive  sise  of 
the  eyes  is  well  known,  and  familiarly  expressed 
in  the  very  common  saying,  "  as  blind  as  a  bat ;'' 
the  insectivorous  group,  whose  ears  are  largely 
developed,  have  very  small  eyes,  placed  almost 
withm  the  auride  and  concealed  by  the  hair; 
but  m  the  fruit-eating  genera  the  eye  is  of  the 
usual  size,  as  is  also  the  ear.    The  diminutive 


eye  is  compensated  for  by  the  ^kA  denlop- 
ment  of  the  organ  of  hearing;  the  extendi «« 
is  enormously  large,  in  the  pUc^  mitu 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body;  there  is  ipropor- 
tionate  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  JDteiul 
ear.    The  organ  of  smell  in  manj  ioseetirwNis 
bats,  as  the  rAiao29pAu2a,isexoeediB^jKQte; 
it  is  provided  with  folds  of  the  iDtegoneit,  ^ 
great  size  and  the  most  groteeqne  fonDa,ra- 
dering  their  physiognoiny  poeitiTely  Ite, 
resembling  that  which  would  be  prodooedby  i 
nose  turned  inside  out  and  complicited  by  a 
hare-lip.    These  appendages  arefouidiQ^ 
groups  whose  habits  lead  Siem  into  the  darkat 
caverns,  where  there  is  not  even  a  ny  c^  fi^: 
and  are  intended,  by  increasing  the  d(^d 
the  sense  of  smell,  to  act  as  8al)8titata  foreya 
in  situations  where  vision  is  impossible.  Btb 
have  such  an  extraordinary  exaltataon  ^'k 
sense  of  touch,  that  Spallanzgni  was  led  ists 
the  belief  that  they  had  a  sixth  seose;  l^n- 
periments  showed  that  they  oonld  fly  vhb  per- 
fect accuracy  in  the  dark,  avoiding  everj  oba 
cle,  even  after  the  eyes  were  pnt  out,  aaitk 
ears  and  nose  completely  stopped  np ;  thissK 
Ouvier  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  wisiuKlibi 
but  the  exquisite  sense  of  tonch  intktnu 
membrane.     This  membrane  arises  froQ  at 
ftlrin  of  the  flfinlfft^  and  oonsists  of  an  abdcoa 
and  adorsal  leaflet,  united  into  anexeee^ 
thin  and  delicate  network;  it  includes  v^^. 
the  arms  and  hands  but  the  hinder  extraa!&& 
being  prolonged,  more  or  less  acooidiogts^ 
genera,  between  the  legs,  and  spread  the  kci:^ 
of  the  tail,  forming  a  sensitive  Boi&cea^! 
disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  body;  te^ 
crease  its  sensitiveness  it  is  eatiraly  or  ses? 
destitute  of  hair.    The  bat,  therefore,  u  ^ 
acquainted  with  the  distance  of  bo^^J^' 
different  modifications  impressed npoQthti|a& 
brane  by  the  impulse  of  the  air.  Tbeaji^ 
ouliarity  in  the  nervous  aystem  is  tbe  ]jipo 
of  the  q>inal  cord  in  the  low»oemcalfe 
dorsal  region,  from  which  arise  tbe  i»iTe> 
sensation  distributed  to  the  wings.  lotbeft^ 
teri$^  an  African  genus,  the  akin  adheres  u  ^' 
body  only  at  certain  points,  and  by  a  lo«* 
lular  membrane,  and  is  capable  ofbanf- 
flated  with  air  by  a  oommunication  ts^^ 
large  cheek-pouches;  this  inflation  may  te^ 
ried  tosuch  an  extent  that  theaninuiwc 
bles  a  balloon  with  head,  wings,  and  feet , 
mouth  of  the  bat  is  unconunooly  large,  e^; 
ing  great  fodlities  for  the  captaie  of  vstsi- 
the  wmg.    In  the  genus  pkjfUMtma,^ 
to  America,  the  tongue  is  provided  at  its  eu^ 
ity  with  a  rowof  wart-Uke  elevatioo3,srrfc- 
in  a  cffde,  and  forming  a  complete  sk^'J 
disk;  by  means  of  this  these  animais  &^ 
bled  to  suck  the  joioe  of  fruits  and  the  l^^^ 
animals.     By  mistake  this  faculty  b^  ^ 
given  to  some  of  the  large  qpede&of  t^^ 
rcpuM  of  Asia,  and  hence  have  vi^^  ■ 
M  stories  of  the  fabulous  vampire,  vlp  ' 
stroyed  peo^e  at  night,  by  socking  then^' 
fanning  thw  viotima  into ^— «*»* 
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the  flapping  of  their  wings.     The  yampire  bat 
is  a  lai^  Bouth  American  speoies,  of  the  genus 
phylhttcma^  whose  natural  food  is  insects,  but 
which)  if  pressed  by  hunger,  will  suck  the  blood 
o{  poultry,  cattle,  and  even  of  man ;  the  blood 
i3  obtained  entirely  by  suction  from  the  capil- 
lary  vessels,  and  not  through  any  wounds  made 
by  the  teeth ;  the  stories  told  by  travellers  are 
much  exaggerated,  as  the  animal  is  harmless 
and  not  at  all  feared  by  the  natives.    The  in- 
sectivorons  bats  have  the  nmple  stomach  and 
short  intestines  of  the  camivora;    while  the 
fnigivorous  species  have  a  complicated  stomach 
and  a  long  alimentary  canal.     Bats  are  natives 
of  aU  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the 
globe;  those  of  this  country  belong  chiefly  to 
the  tespertilumida.    The  large  East  India  spe- 
cies, the  roussettes,  of  the  genus  pteropuA,  are 
extensively  used  as  food.    The  fur  of  bats  is 
generally  exceedingly  fine  and  soft.    Bats  fly  to 
a  considerable  height  and  with  great  rapidity ; 
they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  avoiding  the 
light  and  noise  of  day,  during  which  t^ey  hang 
by  the  hind  feet  in  some  gloomy  or  obscure 
retreat;  in.  the  warm  summer  evenings  they 
sally  forth  in  search  of  prey,  and  themselves 
fall  easy  victims  to  the  owls  and  birds  of  night 
and  to  any  snare  that  may  be  set  for  them ; 
they  pass  the  winter,  and  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  or  hi- 
bernation.   The  cheiroptera  are  int^inediate 
between  the  qtMdrumana  and  the  true  tnaee- 
tivora;  the   ffaleopitheeite^  or  cat-monkey,  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  presents  many  charao* 
bers  of  the  cheiroptera^  though  belonging  to  the 
fuadrumana  ;  the  frugivorous  genera  iapproach 
^he  qnadrumana  in  their  teeth,  while  the  insect- 
saters  resemble  the  true  insectivora  in  their 
lentition ;  we  find  the  monkey  characters  also 
a  the  free  movements  of  the  thumb,  the  deep 
livlsions  of  the  fingers,  the  pectoral  situation  of 
he  breasts,  the  cheek-pouches  of  many,  and  in 
he  organs  of  generation  and  digestion ;   the 
»ats  dififer  from  the  qnadrumana  espedidly  in 
bie  great  development  of  the  breast-bone  and 
1  the   impossibility  of  rotating  the  fore-arm. — 
forth  America  has  the  following  bats:  Veenerti- 
o  naveborcteeneis,  V.  pruinosutj  V,  eubttlattu^ 
^,  noetvoagaihs^  F.  earolinemia^  F.  mautieoUy 
\  vtrffinianue;  molosme  cynociphahLB^  M,  fun 
ffinosus  ;  pleeotus  Leeontii^  F.  Towneendi, 
B  ATAAN,  a  province  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
rming  the  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  Ma- 
la and  the  China  sea ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
;    1858,  42,600;  chief  town,  Bolanga.    It  is 
>ted  for  many  excellent  varieties  of  marble. 
hich  are  extensively  used  in  the  churches  and 
[bJic  buildings  of  Manila  and  other  towns  of 
e  Philippines.    The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
d  coasts  of  this  province  are  of  the  Tegala 
3e,  and  constitute  the  amount  of  population 
^ntioned,  and  subject  to  the  poll  tax;  but, 
side  tlieee,  the  mountain  fastnesses  (a  spur  of 
)   Zambales  runs  through  the  province)  are 
labited  by  numerous  tribes  of  Negritos.  These 
ely,  barmiess  litUe  black  savages,  are  hunted 


like  wild  cattle  by  the  Spaniards  and  civilized 
Tegalas,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  capturing 
young  males  and  females,  to  be  educated  and 
then  set  at  liberty  among  their  wild  brethren, 
who  abound  in  the  inaccessible  mountain  recess- 
es throughout  the  island.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  improvement  of  the  Philippine  races  gen- 
erally, under  Spanish  dominion,  this  coercive 
system  has  not  been  successful.  The  Aetas, 
the  most  noted  of  the  Negrito  race,  are  said  to 
be  ^'  far  less  amenable  to  civilization  than  the 
wildest  of  the  brown-complexioned  race.''  In 
many  instances  an  Acta  or  tender  age  has  been 
taken  care  of  by  wealthy  families  of  Manila. 
The  young  Aeta  is  a  well-formed,  handsome- 
featured,  bright  black  little  creature,  with  bril- 
liant eyes  and  lively  motions,  like  the  Indian 
antelope.  In  every  such  attempt  at  domestica- 
tion, under  the  most  faTorable  circumstances, 
the  confined  Aeta,  either  male  or  female,  when 
frill  grown,  has  fied  from  the  luxuries  of  civili- 
zation to  share  tibie  naked  savagery  that  has 
ever  prevailed  in  their  native  mountcuns.  They 
present  a  singular  and  marked  contrast  in  char- 
acter to  the  enslaved  black  races  of  Africa. 

BATAC,  or  Batao.  an  island  about  1^  mile 
ofif  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Samar,  the  most  northerly 
of  that  portion  of  the  Philipmne  islands  which 
goes  under  the  designation  of  Visaya,  or  Bisaya. 
Area,  18  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,500.  It  forms  apart  of 
the  district  of  Palapag,  in  Samar. 

BATAE,  a  remarkable  race  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  inhabiting  that  portion  called  Batta, 
or  Battas,  bounded  K  by  Acbin,  S.  by  the  an- 
cient Malay  territory  of  Menancabow,  while, 
on  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  they  are  hem- 
med in  by  Malay  colonies,  which  confine  them 
to  the  mountainous  r^on  and  plateaus  in  which 
the  rivers  Ledang,  Bila,  Bnrunom,  and  Batang 
Gadis  have  their  sources.  The  distinctive  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Bataks  is  that  of  lettered  canni- 
balism. They  have  a  written  character,  entirely 
original,  forming  an  alphabet  of  22  substantive 
letters  and  5  vowel  marks.  They  write  from 
left  to  right,  and,  for  ordinary  purposes,  write, 
like  the  K^angs,  south  of  them,  upon  polished 
joints  of  bunboo.  Their  books,  and  such,  says 
Mr.  Marsden,  **they  may  with  propriety  be 
termed,  are  composed  of  the  inner  bark  of  a 
certain  tree  (a  species  of  palm)  cut  into  long 
slips  and  folded  m  squares,  leaving  part  of  the 
wood  at  each  extremity  to  serve  for  the  outer 
covering.  The  bark  for  this  purpose  is  shaved 
smooth  and  thin,  and  afterward  rubbed  over 
with  rice  water.  Their  peoi,  when  writing  on 
the  polished  bark,  is  a  twig,  or  the  fibre  of  a 
leaf,  and  their  ink  is  made  of  the  aoot  of  dam- 
mar gum  mixed  with  the  iuice  of  the  sugar- 
cane." Then:  literarv  works,  and  they  are  very 
numerous,  are  chiefly  rude  treatises  on  the 
medical  properties  of  plants  and  fiabnlous  chron- 
icles of  their  oountry,  stories  of  necromantic 
feats,  and  works  on  divination,  which  latter 
they  consult  on  aU  important  occasions.  The 
proportion  of  people  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write  IB  much  gr^nter  than  those  who  are  not. 
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Bat,  in  Tiew  of  tills  indioation  of  a  high  ord«r 
of  oirilkatbn,  we  are  amazed  to  learn,  on  abun- 
dant and  aatiafaetoiT  eridenoe,  that  this  people 
eat  human  flesh.  Howeyer;  their  cannibalism 
is  of  a  qualified  ohsraoter,  <^ten1iffles  a  oeremo- 
niid,  or  an  act  of  Justice^  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
fledij  part  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  a  criminal 
— a  raTisher,  robber,  or  murderei^— is  cut  into 
strips,  and.  bdng  well  seasoned,  is  swallowed, 
without  cnewing,  like  a  pill,  by  the  relaliTes 
and  friends  of  the  Tictim ;  or,  more  generally, 
it  is  an  act  of  vindiotiTeness,  a  piece  of  savage 
rerenge,  meant  to  utterly  degrade  the  memoiy 
of  an  enemy.  In  this  case  the  Tiotim  is 
attached  to  a  stake,  and  pierced  with  kreeses 
and  lances.  After  death  has  ensued,  but 
while  the  body  is  Tet  warm,  the  pardoipft- 
tors  in  this  act  who  haye  been  preyioudv  stim* 
ulating  themselTes  with  don^,  rush  with  fdry 
upon  their  lifeless  victim,  tear  or  out  away  por- 
mus  of  quiyering  flesh,  and,  dipping  them  into 
a  prepared  seasoning  of  lemon-Juice,  salt,  and 
oapsicom,  swallow  them,  while  they  engage  in 
an  infuriate  bacchanalian  dance  and  outcry.  As 
they  show  no  diqxmtion  in  any  instance  to  tor- 
ture a  living  criminal  or  captive  of  war,  their 
ferocity  toward  a  dead  body  ^[>pear8  the  more 
singular,  for  they  continue  to  lacerate  and 
mangle  the  corpse  in  the  maimer  that  North 
American  Indians  cut  up  living  enemies,  un- 
til weaiy  of  their  exertions.  In  connection 
witk  this  tarj  shown  to'  their  liiSsless  enemy, 
it  may  be  observed  that  they  show  great 
respect  to  their  deceased  friends,  the  bodies 
of  whom  are  long  preserved  above  ground, 
and  fluently  honored  with  the  sacrifice  of 
hoffj  the  bloc^  of  which  is  sprinkled  over  their 
coffins,  and  various  offlsrings  of  rice  and  fruits. 
They  also  observe  masay  singular  rites  previous 
to  interment,  to  ohase  away  asupposed  fiend,  who 
is  ever  watdbAil  to  seize  tiie  spirits  of  mortisils  as 
soon  as  placed  under  the  earth;  and  therefore, 
no  doubt,  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  by 
mastication,  and  the  scattering  of  their  bones  to 
the  dogs,  is  esteemed  a  higher  revenge,  as  it 
brings  peril  on  the  souL  The  Bataks  have 
not  been  influenced  by  the  Islamism,  profe^ed 
Ibr  several  centuries  by  powerful  races  surround- 
ing them.  Mr.  Sibeig,  Dutch  resident  on  the 
£.  coast  of  Sumatra,  says  they  have  a  vague 
and  confbsed  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  of  a  future  state  of  happiness  or  mis- 
ery. Their  deities  have  Sanscrit  names,  JSo^eora- 
(Turfi,  the  Supreme  Good  Spirit,  Surofo-Guru^ 
his  vicegerent  and  NagchPadoha^  the  spirit  of 
evil.  In  taking  a  solemn  oath,  they  cut  the 
tliroat  of  a  chi<£en  after  the  manner  of  the  Ohi- 
nese.  The  Dutch,  nnce  their  intercourse  with 
this  singular  people,  represent  them  as  bdng 
generally  natient,  truthflil,  laborious,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  parsimonious,  their  chi^  vice  be- 
ing gambling.  They  understand  the  smelting 
and  forging  of  iron,  the  growth  of  rice  by  irri- 
gation, the  culture,  the  weaving,  and  the  dyeing 
of  cotton,  and  have  domesticated  the  oz,  horse, 
buflUo,  and  hog.    The  territory  inhabited  by 


this  people  presenti  a  oootraat  as  noflibrnd 
as  marked  as  thsttobefoandinth^rdttneta 
One  portion,  PadaQgLawu  (wide  ]diia)^Bi 
bleak,  treetees  steppe,  diffiariDg  e&tiRi;  fm 
the  general  vegetable  hxuuoce  of  Suiutn. 
On  tina  plain  not  a  single  fiving  aatore  ip- 
pearstomove.    At  thedirtiDMeofiiaesisaj 
be  deseried,  as  an  oasiB  in  tbe  desolirfA&Ki, 
an  insignificant  thioket  or  araaDfltiipcfM- 
wood,  along  the  baokB  of  a  nanli  tx^ 
branch.    A  dedccatlng,  soorclung  wind  %m 
for  months  together,  imd,  from  the  imsm 
conflagrations  of  the  rank  sloi^^  gna 
spreads  a  dull  (^ow,  throogh  viuobtheBD^ 
scarcely  forces  itself,  watering  and  heaTy.  k 
ftnious,  blighting  wind,  like  fbe  Borte  ^ 
sweeps  across  the  gdf  of  Mexioo^  or  the  min- 
ing mistral  in  the  pass  of  Ooimbilore,  instil- 
em  India,  issues  from  the  goigesof  Sipipolt&j 
Gtmung  Tnah,  and  howls  from  the  w4t,d^ 
after  day,  for  tiie  most  of  the  year,  over  Pi^ 
Luwas  and  the  plains  of  PartibL  Ontiwote 
hand  are  the  beautiful  and  fnitfiii  Tallepiif 
Mandeiing;  protected  north  and  sooth bftbi 
lofty  peaks  of  Barapi  and  Mali,  and  bordene 
the  banks  of  the  Batang  GadiB(Tirgiiini9^ 
which  runs  between  the  central  monDtaiai^ 
Sumatra.  These  hkhdiains  ire  oorered  to  ^ 
summits  wi  th  statdy  woodi,  whidi  aMsi» 
dance  of  good  timbtt- ;  and  beside,  BajsHr.  B 
ler,  a  Dutch  writer;  "WenuiymoreMWyfl« 
way  to  satisfaction  when  we  aeeiheviillvi^ 
ed  rice  fields,  which,  in  small TaDeys, like- 
phitlraatrea,  dimb  up  a  considerable  poitkes 
the  acdivities,  and,  in  the  distance,  ^^ 
an  inviable  boundary.    The  eye  reste  cons* 
ly  on  ornamental  groups  of  bamboos  ipdTsi^ 
trees,  or  on  the  small  clumps  of  fivit  tKS' 
which  the  villages  lie  concealed,  their  poiis 
especially  marked  by  the  abonoanee  d  oko 
and  areca  palms.    Toward  eTening  ve^ 
near  the  villages  numerous  herds  of  W^ 
oxen,  and  goats,  while  men,  weJl  fed jad  d* 
ed.  and  what  is  more,  a  snperaboMiBS  ' 
children,  prove  that  in  this  &Yoredie^^. 
greatest  prosperity  has  rwgned  for  some  jjffi- 
The  Bataks  are  Prided  into  many  indepeoi^ 
states.    Not  less  tiian  40  pettjnjab^s^ 
enumerated.    The  Dutch  have  conqneredi j«? 
tion  of  their  oountry  on  the  western  sde,^^ 
is  comprised  in  what  is  cdled  the  1^' 
rendency.    The  area  of  Ihe  Dntdi  poc»s; 
estimated  at  7,920  sq.  m. ;  pop.  78,000;  i»' 


the  whole  Batak  country,  80,600  m.  bl;  F^ 
S50,000.  This  people  have  acqmred  «»«^ 
toriety  with  tihe  American  public  on  vf^ 
of  the  massacre  in  their  conntiy  m^ 
our  missionaries,  Messrs.  Lyman  and  Mis^ 
in  the  year  1886.  .    : 

BATALHA,  a  Portuguese  rillsge  aboc- 
miles  from  lisbon,  notaUe  fbr  anobie^/ 
the  Dominican  order,  built  by  John  I.  b^ 
in  memoiry  of  a  victory  over  the  king  of  t*-^ 
It  was  erected  by  an  Mahman,  Hacketi^; 
oneof  the  mort  perfect  Gofliio  strnrtEJg/ 
Europe.    It  cantaiBB  some  renirkal^  ^ 
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presented  by  ManvelPaliBologai)  when  in  1401 
he  Bought  aid  against  the  Turks. 

BATAN,  the  principal  island  of  the  Baahee 
or  Batanes  gronp,  in  the  Malay  archipehigo, 
and  included  with  the  Philippines.  It  is  12 
miles  long  by  about  4  miles  wiae,  and  its  surfluse 
is  occupied  principally  by  mountains,  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  highest  peak, 
wbich  has  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  extinct  volcano. 

BATANGAS.   I.  A  province  in  the  south- 
vestem  part  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine 
islands.    The  greater  plart  of  its  surface  is  level 
and  very  fertile,  producing  coffee,  cotton,  cacao, 
indiffo,  maize,  nutmegs,  pepper,  etc    A  portion 
of  the  province  is,  however,  mountainous,  and 
some  of  the  summits  attain  a  considerable  ele- 
vation.   In  its  central  part  is  Lake  Bonbon,  or 
Tael,  12  miles  long  and  10  wide.    In  this  lake 
is  an  island,  containing  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
which  is  still  active,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
crater  is  a  smaU  lake,  the  waters  of  which  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid.    It  was 
this  crater  into  which  Dr.  Kane  descended  in 
1844.    This  kke  is  navigable  for  small  boate, 
and  has  no  communication  with  the  larger  lake 
which  suiTounds  it    There  are  a  few  manu&o- 
tures,  and  cattle  raising  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.    The  cattle  are  excellent,  and 
are  sent  to  the  market  of  Manila.    IL  A  town, 
the  capital  of  the  above  province.  It  is  sitnatea 
on  a  bay,  opening  into  the  strait  of  Manila,  and 
has  a  good  trade  with  the  cify  of  that  name. 
It  was  founded  in  1581,  and  contains  a  number 
of  handsome  buildings.    Pop.  of  the  province, 
180,087;  of  the  town  and  distrid;,  17,880. 

BATATAS,  the  aboriginal  name  of  8  differ- 
ent planUL  and  the  prototype  of  the  French  po' 
to^  and  English  potato.   A  edtdii  (or  eanoohu' 
hi9  batatui)  is  the  sweet  potato,  of  the  dasB 
pentandtia  mtmogynia,     Bolanum  tuberaium, 
the  common  potato,  is  a  nightshade  of  the  same 
order,  but  of  a  different  natural  family,  and  the 
diascorea  batatas  of  Decaisne  is  a  species  of  yam, 
the  subject  of  this  artide.    This  genus  belongSi 
with  few  others,  to  the  natural  f^ily  of  dioB- 
eoridaeem  of  Endlicher's  class  artorA«Mor  bread 
roots  of  the  monocotyledonons  division,  while 
the  2  former  belong  to  the  dicotyledonous,  and 
it  was  placed  in  the  linniean  diacBoia  keaandria. 
The  French  call  this  species  iffname  de  Chine 
(Chinese  yamX  and  some  botanists,  dioacoreaja- 
poniea.    It  is  very  extensively  and  oarefoUy 
oultivated  in  various  parts  of  Ohina,  especially 
About  Nankin,  and  in  Fu-kien,  under  the  name 
of  sA^xhfu  and  minnn,  being  as  gmerally  used 
aa  our  potato  here.    We  have  2  species  in  the 
northern  United  States  growing  wild.    Other 
roeciea   are   cultivated  by  the  aborigines  (k 
Ooeanica,  Africa,  and  South  America,  between 
the  tropics.   A  congenus,  tofliu«  ^ommimu,  yields 
shoots  like  asparagus,  and  is  eaten  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Europe  after  being  well  boiled.  The 
2>.  batatas  is  a  shrub,  twining  leftward,  with  a 
vertical  root,  covered  by  ayelTow-brown  epider- 
mis, eznitting  many  short  rootlets  and  having 


an  indistinot  groove  lengthwise.  The  stem  is 
round,  as  thick  as  a  goos^quill,  violet  with 
white  spots,  rooting  eamly  when  left  creeping 
on  the  ground ;  the  leaves  are  generally  oppo- 
site, triangular,  heart-shaped,  acuminate,  with 
7  to  9  veins  converging  to  the  tip,  about  2 
inches  long  and  almost  as  broad,  shining,  smooth ; 
petioles,  1  inch  long;  flowers,  spike-like,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves^  the  male  ones  small  and 
yellowish;  6  scales  of  the  involucre.  The  rhi- 
zome, or  tuber,  penetrates  about  8  feet  deepi 
straight  down  into  the  soil ;  is  thickest  toward 
the  lower  end,  attaining  ihe  size  of  a  man's 
wrist ;  it  tapers  upward  to  the  thickness  of  the 
little  fin^r;  its  parenchyma  is  opal-white, 
brittle,  with  milky,  mucilaginous,  sweetbh-acrid 
sap^  and  scarcely  any  woody  fibres.  It  is  cook- 
ed by  boiling  as  soon  as  the  sweet  potato,  and 
in  half  the  time  required  by  the  common  pota* 
to.  It  may  be  baked  under  hot  ashes,  and  be- 
comes, in  both  cases,  mellow  and  dry,  as  fins 
and  white  as  wheat  flour,  and  as  insipid  as  the 
common  potato^  for  which  it  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken. The  Bnudlest  ripe  tubers  weigh  about  2 
drachms ;  the  largest,  over  2  lbs.  The  tubers 
pass  the  winter  underground  unharmed,  even  in 
f^rance,  where  they  were  introduced  in  1849  from 
Shanghai.  They  are  preserved  by  the  Chinese 
in  straw  covered  by  earth  during  the  winter, 
not  being  so  liable  to  decay  as  the  sweet  po- 
tato, and  standing  cold  better  than  the  common 
potato,  nor  snroating  in  cellars  bo  easily  as  the 
latter.  Whole  tubers,  when  planted,  yield  the 
best  crop ;  but  transverse  slices  of  2  to  4  inches 

grodnce  also  flne  tubers,  and  even  the  stems  laid 
ito  mellow  ground  root  easily,  and  furnish  good 
plants.  Owing  to  the  deptii  to  which  the  root 
penetrates,  the  soil  ought  to  be  sandy,  well 
spaded,  well  manured,  and  separated  into  hil- 
locks, in  rows,  so  that  the  digging  may  be  ren- 
dered easy.  Hoeing  is  not  required,  and  poles 
may  be  dispensed  with.  According  to  many 
experiments  of  Decaisne,  in  Paris,  of  Hardy,  in 
Algiers,  and  of  many  others^  the  yield  of  the 
batatas  is  double  that  of  the  common  potato,  all 
circumstances  considered.  It  has  been  intro* 
duced  into  the  United  States,  and  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  some  snccess  in  New  York,  and 
some  of  the  western  states.  This  species,  as  well 
•8  others  of  the  dioecorea,  are  also  propagated 
by  the  bulbs  that  follow  the  flowers,  and  emit 
radices  and  a  shoot  even  while  yet  on  the 
plant,  as  some  lilies  do.  Some  plants  of  this 
nunily  contain  an  acrid  Juice  and  are  employed 
as  a  cure  for  brmses,  swellings,  and  goitre ;  as 
antidotes  against  snake-bites,  and,  in  different 
regions,  as  emetic,  i^rient,  diuretic,  purgative, 
or  febrifuge. 

BATAVI,  a  tribe  or  portion  of  the  ancient 
Oatti,  a  nation  of  Gennany.  They  left  their 
original  country,  though  precisely  at  what  period 
is  not  known,  and  settled  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  main  stream  of  the  Bhine,  the  Yahalia, 
now  Waal,  a  branch  of  this  rivo*,  the  Mosa  into 
which  the  Yahahs  flows,  and  the  ocean.  This 
island  was  known  as  Intula  BatawnruMf  and  was 
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inhabited  br  the  Batavi,  and  another  tribe  call- 
ed Canninefatefl,  when  Ciesar  was  in  Gaul.  The 
Batavi  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and. 
aapplied  troops  to  the  Roman  armies,  bat  paid 
no  taxes,  and  were  considered  rather  as  lulies 
than  as  sut^jects.  The  name  Batavi  is  represent- 
ed by  the  modem  Betuive^  the  appellation  of  a 
district  of  Holland,  Ijin^  between  the  Waal 
and  the  Rhine,  at  the  place  where  the  two 
riters  separate. 

BATAYIA,  a  city  and  province  of  the  island 
of  Java.  The  city  is  in  lat.  6°  8'  S.,  long.  106^ 
52'  £.  The  province  is  bounded  K  by  Java  sea, 
E.  by  Krawang,  8.  by  Buitenzorg,  W,  hj  Ban- 
tam; area  1,012  sq.  m.  Pop.  of  the  dty  in 
1850,  65,000,  of  which  2,969  were  Europeans 
and  half  breeds;  17,207  Ohinese;  565  Arabs; 
1,525  slaves ;  and  48.744:  Javanese,  Malays,  and 
other  natives  of  the  archipelago.  Pop.  of 
province,  848,825,  of  which  8,817  were  Euro- 
peans ;  40,  758  Chinese ;  685  Arabs  and  other 
Asiatics.  There  are  7,222  private  holders  of 
estates  in  this  province — a  marked  difference 
when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  where 
the  Dutch  government  and  native  princes  are 
almost  the  sole  property  holders.  In  1814  the 
number  of  Ohinese  and  their  descendants  in  the 
pzbvince  was  11,854;  in  1884,  it  was  25,000; 
and  in  1850,  it  had  risen  to  40,758.  The  Euro- 
peans, their  descendants,  and  half  breeds,  in  1814, 
exclusive  of  military,  amounted  to  2,028,  in 
1834,  to  2,800,  and  in  1850,  to  8,817.  In  1814, 
the  number  of  slaves,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
LampoDg  race  of  Sumatra,  and  natives  of  Bali 
and  Celebes,  was  14,289 ;  which  had  diminished 
in  1884,  to  9,500,  and  in  1850,  to  7,556,  of  whom 
1,525  were  in  the  city.  This  decline  took  place 
through  manumission,  the  cessation  of  the  slave 
trade,  the  cheapness  of  free  labor,  and  the  in- 
disposition of  the  Dutch  themselves  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery,  so  actively  promoted  by 
their  forefathers,  in  the  eastern  as  well  as  in 
the  western  hemisphere. — ^To  Jan  Pieterszoon 
Eoen,  4th  Dutch  governor  general  of  Nether- 
lands India,  belongs  the  honor  of  founding  in 
1619  the  citv  of  Batavia.  and  establishing  the 
dominion  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Malay  archipel- 
ago. Hitherto  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  had  been  at  Amboyna;  this 
locality,  on  account  of  the  paramount  value 
of  the  spice  trade,  was  considered  at  the  time 
the  most  appropriate  and  convenient  Koen's 
prescience  soon  revealed  to  him  that  a  seat 
of  government  more  central,  and  in  a  country 
of  superior  resources  to  the  Moluccas,  was  in- 
dispensable for  the  consolidation  of  the  Dutch 
power.  The  first  site  chosen  was  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tangeran,  16  miles  west  of  Batavia. 
This  belonged  to  the  prince  of  Jaoatra,  who  re- 
fhsed  to  cede  the  necessary  territory.  Eoen 
determined  at  once  on  fixing  the  future  capital 
at  Jacatra  itself  where  the  Dutch  had  had  a 
Ikctory  since  1611,  established  there  by  Pieter 
Both,  1st  Dutch  governor  general;  and  with 
this  view  he  transi^rred  the  principal  part  of 
the  commercial   and   military  establishments 


from  Bantam,  sarronnded  tiie  fiwtoTj  of  Jaea- 
tra  with  a  rampart,  and  virtually  founded  tiie 
city  of  Batavia  in  1618  and  1619.  In  1628  and 
1629  the  kings  of  Bantam  and  Jacatra,  and  the 
Sasunan  or  emperor  of  Mataram,  laid  siege  to 
Batavia  twice,  with  armies  on  both  occasions 
estimated  at  upward  of  100,000  fighting  men  ; 
but  were  repulsed  by  Eoen,  who  died  by  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  near  the  dose  of  the  lart 
siege.  In  1741,  a  revolt  of  the  Chinese  inhab- 
itant9  took  place,  and  the  governor  general, 
Adriaan  Yal(»:enier,  ordered  the  massacre  of 
12,000  defenceless  Chinese  in  the  streets  of  Ba- 
tavia.— ^The  city,  consisting  at  present  of  what 
may  be  called  an  old  and  new  town,  is  situated 
on  the  shores  of  a  bay  some  60  miles  wide,  but 
of  no  considerable  depth,  studded  with  islets. 
The  site  of  the  old  town,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  Jacatra,  or  Jayakarta,  '^  Work  of  YiotoryJ^ 
The  land  on  which  it  stands  is  little  above  the 
level  of  the  sei^  and  consists  of  a  recent  alluvial 
formation,  which,  bored  to  the  depth  of  270 
feet,  has  been  ascertained  to  consist  of  layen 
of  days,  sands,  and  marls.  The  new  town, 
originally  suburbs  of  the  old,  lies  inland  firem 
it,  and  is  generally  80  feet  above  the  aea  level 
Through  both,  there  runs  a  river  caOed  Chili- 
wung,  of  no  great  size,  but  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent, having  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Ihe 
interior,  at  the  distance  of  some  50  mSles,  For 
sevensJ  years  after  its  foundation,  the  dimate  of 
Batavia  had  not  been  remarked  for  )n5alabrii7; 
and  certainly  the  ancient  Jacatra  had  not  been 
unhealthy,  or  it  would  have  been  speedily,  as  it 
could  have  been  easily  abandoned.  The  Euro- 
pean-built town,  however,  soon  acquired  a  pro- 
verbial reputation  for  insalubrity ;  being  styled 
the  ^*  grave  of  Europeans."  The  Dutch,  unnund- 
ftd  of  a  difference  of  45*^  of  lat,  determined 
on  having  a  town  on  the  model  of  those  in 
Holland,  witibin  6°  of  the  equator,  and  on  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  river  was  spread  over 
the  town  in  many  handsome  canals;  it  lost  its 
current,  deposited  its  copious  sediment^  and 
generated  pestilential  malaria.  Fatal  rendtteot 
fevers  followed.  The  obvious  remedy  for  the 
evU  was  not  applied  until  the  vigorous  admin- 
istration of  Marshal  Daendels  under  the  French 
rule  in  1809,  and  continued  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  restoration  in  1817.  Many  of  the 
canals  were  filled  up,  and  the  river  was  carried 
between  piers  for  a  mile  into  the  bay.  These 
operations,  carried  on  by  skilful  enginews,  re- 
stored its  natural  current  to  the  river ;  and  at 
present  Batavia  compares  favorably  with  other 
orientd  cities  in  point  of  salubrity.  The  new 
town,  or  suburbs,  has  even  become  a  place  ol 
resort  for  European  invalids  from  British  India, 
and  other  portions  of  Asia.  The  general  range 
of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year  is  not 
higher  than  86^  nor  lower  than  65°  Fahr. 
Meester  Cornells,  and  Weltevreden,  are  noted 
portions  of  the  suburbs:  the  scenes  of  obsti- 
nately contested  and  bloody  encounters  between 
the  Dutch  and  French  troops,  under  Gen.  Jana- 
sens,  and  the  English  under  8ir  Samod  Audi- 
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rnnty,  which  resalted  in  the  oonqnest  of  Java  by 
the  latter.  Weltevreden  ig  also  the  seat  of  the 
chief  military  and  civil  prison  of  tiie  island ;  and 
at  this  place  an  American  citizen,  Oapt.  Walter 
M.  Gibson,  of  Soath  Carolina,  was  held  prisoner, 
during  the  years  1852  and  1858,  which  gave 
rise  to  discnssions  between  the  governments  at 
Washington  and  the  Hagne.  The  local  affiiirs 
of  the  province  and  city  are  administered  by  a 
resident,  and  assistant  resident,  and  6  commis- 
sioners.— ^In  1852,  there  belonged  to  the  port 
of  Batavia,  2  steamships,  and  82  sqnare  rigged 
vessels,  amounting  to  7,200  tons.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  consular  convention  made  between 
the  U.  S.  government  and  that  of  Holland,  in 
1856,  an  American  consul  is  now  permitted  to 
reside  at  Batavia.  Double  tonnage  duty  and 
12  i  per  ct.  export  duty  are  charged  on  foreign 
commerce ;  and  the  port  regulations  are  illib- 
eral and  onerous. 

BATAVIA,  a  village  and  township  of  Gene- 
see county,  New  York.  The  village  is  situ- 
ated on  Tonawanda  creek,  on  the  Suffido  and 
Rochester  railroad.  Two  other  railroads  con- 
nect it  with  Attica  and  Ooming.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  county,  and  contains  churches  of 
various  denominations,  2  banks,  8  newspaper 
offices,  and  over  40  stores.  Its  neatly  built 
dwellings  and  its  wide  streets  lined  with  hand- 
some trees,  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1828.  Pop.  of  the  town* 
ship  in  1855,  5,804;  of  the  village,  2,868. 

BATAVIAN  REPUBLIC.    After  the  con- 
quest of  Holland  by  the  French  in  1796,  and 
the  flight  of  the  Orange  family  to  England,  a 
Dutch  republic  was  organized  upon  the  model 
of  the  French  republic,  which  was  called  from 
the  ancient  name  of  the  country  the  Batavian 
republic.    The  new  republic  was   obliged  to 
cede  to  its  powerful  conqueror  some  of  the 
southern  portions  of  its  territory,  included  in 
which  were  the  cities  of  Maestricht  and  Venloo, 
and  the  province  of  Limburg ;  to  pay  iVance 
100,000,000  florins,  and  to  receive  French  gar- 
risons  into  its  fortified  places.    In  a  war  with 
England  the  republic  saw  its  fleet  annihilated, 
its  ports  blockaded,  its  colonies  devastated,  and 
the  rich  island  of  Ceylon  transferred  from  its 
own  to  British  dominion.    The  Batavian  con- 
stitation  was  several  times  modified,  without^ 
however,  relieving  the  misfortunes  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  length  the  legislative  body,  urged  by 
Napoleon,  changed  the  republic  into  a  kingdom, 
and  offered  the  crown  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  who, 
on  June  5, 1806,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Holland. 
BATE  ISLAND  is  situated  at  the  south- 
weatem  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  west- 
em  Hindostan,  lat  22^  8' N.,  long.  69°  10'  E. 
It  lias  a  ^ood  harbor,  and  was  once  a  rendez- 
vous of  pirates.    The  island  is  frequented  by 
throngs  of  Hindoo  pilgrims,  and  the  population 
of  the  town  consists  chiefly  of  Branmins.    It 
forms  part  of  the  province  of  Gnzerat. 

DATE,  Gbosgb,  an  eminent  English  medical 
practitioner,  who  was  successively  physician  to 
Charles  I.,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  after  the  resto* 


ration,  to  Charles  H.  He  wrote  ahistorical  sketch 
of  the  revolutioD,  and  (Aer  works  in  Latin. 

BATEMAN,  Charles  Philip  Boteleb,  a 
British  admiral,  born  in  1775,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Corston,  near  Bath,  Nov.  23,  1857.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Capt  Bateman,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  navigator  in  the  18th 
century,  Bateman  Bay,  on  the  8.  £.  coast  of 
Australia,  being  called  after  him.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  early  life,  and  was  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  Penelope,  when  she  captured  the 
French  frigate  Inconstante,  in  1798.  Subsd' 
quently  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  attack  on 
Guadeloupe,  and  in  the  seizing  of  Bemerara, 
and  was  wounded  on  both  occasions.  In  1802, 
after  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  served  as 
lieutenant  of  the  Monarch  at  Copenhagen,  he 
was  made  commander.  At  the  defence  of 
Cadiz  in  1812,  he  commanded  the  British  fleet 
as  senior  captain,  and  also  cooperated  with  tiiie 
army  under  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Spain. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  became  a  full  admi* 
ral  in  the  reserve  Hst. 

BATENITES  (Ar.  5aeA«»,  inward  or  esoteric), 
an  ^>ostate  Mohammedan  sect,  and  powerfiil 
society  of  murderers  in  the  east,  who,  known 
also  by  the  name  of  lamaelites,  Kirmatians,  as- 
sassins, and  followers  of  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain,  spread  terror  through  the  Levant  in 
the  12th  and  18th  centuries.  They  appeared 
in  the  time  of  the  first  contests  between  the 
Fatimite  and  the  Abbasside  caliphs  as  a  religious 
or  philosophical  sect,  and  under  the  name  of 
the  "funily  of  wisdom^'  extended  themselves 
widely  through  Egypt)  Syria,  and  Persia.  They 
had  a  chief  master,  were  divided  into  7  ranksL 
and  were  accustomed  to  meet  together,  clothed 
in  white,  in  a  general  assembly.  The  lower 
orders  believed  the  Koran,  but  the  higher  ones 
substituted  .pantheism  and  free  thinking  for  the 
faith  of  Islam.  Hassan  ben  Saba,  a  descendant 
of  the  prophet,  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  disap- 
pointed politician  at  the  court  of  Bagdad,  was 
in  1090  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  fam- 
ily of  wisdom  at  Cairo.  He  immediately  put 
himself  at  its  head,  and  having  returned  to  Asia 
transformed  it  from  a  religious  to  a  military  so- 
ciety, surprised  the  fortress  of  Alamut  in  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  which  he  made  the  centre 
of  his  dominion,  assumed  the  name  of  the  old 
man  of  the  mountain,  which  was  borne  also  by 
his  successors,  and  began  his  occupation  of 
plotting  and  effecting  the  death  of  the  princes, 
nobles,  and  eminent  persons  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  His  orders  were  readily  obeyed  by  a 
troop  of  resolute  young  men,  who  cultivated 
murder  as  a  fine  art,  and  believed  that  to  com- 
mit it  skilfullv  was  the  true  object  of  life^  and 
who,  before  departing  upon  any  expedition,  in- 
toxicated thexnselves  with  the  opiate  hashi^ 
whence  they  were  called  JUuhishinSj  a  name 
which,  in  passing  into  the  western  languages, 
became  assassins.  Hassan  dreamed  of  univer- 
sal power,  and  thought  to  attain  to  it,  not  by 
overthrowing  empires  by  battles,  but  by  de- 
stroying kings  with  poniards.    He  died  after 
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a  lekn  of  85  7«in»  tad  left  his  soolefar  to  bloody 
revoTationfl,  and  the  ttatenites  no  longer  ap- 
peared, either  as  a  religioos  or  morderoas  sect^ 
after  the  end  of  the  18th  oentory. 

BATES,  a  ooanty  in  western  Ifiasoori,  on 
the  Kanzas  frontier.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Ossge  river,  and  its  tributaries,  the  little  Osage 
and  Marmiton,  and  consists  ^ehiefly  of  rolling 
prairie.  The  capital  town  is  Papinsville.  Area, 
1,880  square  milee.  In  1850  the  prodactions 
were  120,840  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,614  of 
wheat,  49,086  of  oats^  and  869  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6  churches  in  the  country,  and  285 
pnpiis  attending  pubUo  schools.  Pop.  in  1856, 
6,702,  of  whom  802  were  sUves. 

BATES,  Babitabas,  an  active  promoter  of 
cheap  poetage  in  the  United  States,  bom  at 
Edmonton,  in  England,  in  1786,  died  in  Boston, 
Oct  1 1, 1868.  lie  came  to  America  at  an  early 
age,  became  a  Baptist  preacher  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  was,  for  a  time,  collector  of  the  port  of 
Bristol  In  1826,  having  become  a  Unitarian, 
he  established  a  weekly  Journal  in  New  York, 
called  the  "  Christian  Inquirer."  During  Jack- 
son's administration,  he  reoeived  an  appoint- 
ment under  Samuel  Gouvemenr,  postmaster 
of  New  York,  and  for  some  time  performed  the 
duties  of  postmaster  himsell  The  information 
gained  in  this  capamty,  first  interested  him  in 
the  question  of  che^  postage.  He  investigated 
the  subject  for  years,  wi^te,  published  pam- 
phlets, and  lectured  throughout  the  country, 
and  finally  effected  a  matenal  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  land  postage.  He  was  endeavoring  to 
obtain  a  corresponding  reform  in  ocean  p06t^;e^ 
at  the  time  of  his  deadi. 

BATES,  Edwabd,  a  statesman  and  iurisoon- 
Bult  of  Missouri,  was  bom  in  Goochland  county, 
Virginia,  about  the  year  1790  or  1791.  His 
relations  there  were  members  of  the  society  of 
friends  (then  numerous  in  Yir^ia),  but  his 
father  being  disowned  for  bearmg  arms  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  Edward  and  other  chil* 
dren  b(»ii  after  that  event,  were  not  mem« 
bers  oi  that  denomination.  He  was  educated 
under  the  superintendence  of  Benjamin  Bates, 
a  relative  of  cultivated  literary  tast^,  and,  at  an 
^a^ly  Ag^  emigrated  to  Missouri  with  his  elder 
broker,  Frederic,  who  was  secretary  of  the  ter* 
ritory .  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  soon 
afterward,  and  became  eminent  at  the  bar.  He 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri for  many  years,  under  the  territorial  and 
state  governments,  as  well  as  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  state ;  and 
he  represented  the  state  in  the  24th  congress. 
But  the  condition  of  his  private  fortune  obliged 
him  to  renounce  the  career  to  which  his  tastes  and 
talents  alike  called  him.  He  had  for  80  years 
devoted  himself  so  exclusively  to  his  profeesiim, 
that  he  was  but  little  known  out  of  his  own 
state,  when  the  internal  improvement  conven- 
tion  met  at  Chicago,  in  1847.  This  convention 
is  now  chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the 
speech  delivered  before  it  by  Mr.  Bates.  The 
members  of  the  convention  returned  home  filled 


with  admiration  for  bis  MIUaittpowenflBdifi^ 
nified  manners.  Efforts  were  made  to  bring  ]ua 
back  to  political  life,  but  he  would  neitfaer  be 
a  candidate  for  office  in  Missouri,  nor  vooJd  he 
accept  a  place  in  the  cabiibet  to  which  he  wae 
called  by  President  Fillmore.— Mr.  Bitef  was  the 
friend  of  Henry  day  in  1824,  and  feOoved  him 
in  supp(»rting  tite  administration  and  ia  advo- 
cating the  reelection  of  Mr.  Adams.  Hevii 
elected  to  congress  as  the  friend  of  tbit  id- 
ministrati<»i,  and  was  an  advocate  of  ihe 
policv  &vored  by  Mr.  Clay,  indadina  his  vien 
on  me  sulject  of  emancipation.  In  1854  be 
was  an  opponent  oi  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  and  has  mnoe  codpentoi 
with  the  free-labor  or  emancipation  putrift 
Missouri,  not  only  in  advancing  thdr  nieasBrei 
of  state  policy,  but  in  hoetilit7  to  the  adrnwaos 
of  Kansas  under  the  Lecon^ton  oonstitatioiL 

BATES,  JoanuA,  D.  D.,  third  pieaidat  d 
Middlebury  college,  Yt,  bom  atCohass^MttL, 
March  20, 1776,  died  Jan«H  1854.  HewKthe 
son  of  asmall  frumer,  and  owing  to  theBsnev- 
ness  of  his  drcumstanoea,  was  obliged  to  tuA 
in  winter,  to  defray  his  college  bills,  yet  be  ob> 
tained  the  hishest  academic  ho«K»a  at  Bsrwd 
university,  where  he  graduated  in  1800.  & 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Andover,  ad 
m  1803  took  charge  of  the  Oongregatiool 
church  in  Dedham,  where  he  remained  oaSik 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Middlebmry  e^tgt 
in  1818.  His  labors  did  mnoh  to  promote  the 
nsefdlness  of  that  institution,  which  ha  oos- 
ducted  until  1889.  In  1S48»  after  having  acMd 
as  chaplain  to  the  senate  of  the  Umted  S«ta» 
during  one  session,  he  took  charge  of  a  dmrch 
in  Dndlev,  Mass.,  performing  his  duties  oJa- 
termptemy  until  his  death. 

BATES,  Joshua,  already  notieed  asaiaa- 
ber  of  the  great  oommercial  and  banking  bosBi 
of  the  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  and  €04  Loi* 
don,  is,  bv  birth  and  education,  an  AmecicB. 
descended  frxHU  an  ancient  «nd  leapamtti 
family  of  emigrante  from  England,  whieh  ^ 
pears  In  the  history  of  Masaaehna^ta  as  esi^ 
as  1638.  Tlieir  numbers  soon  became  ooiader 
able,  and  their  chief  residence  was  on  the  btv- 
ders,  or  within  the  limite,  of  tiie  good  <dd  ooie^ 
ny  of  Plymouth,  at  Hingham,  Do^ynxy,  sd 
Weymoutii ;  some  oi  them  serving  as  aoldlaf 
in  tiie  fierce  wars  with  the  natives,  mod  o^en 
as  representatives  to  the  general  oonrt.  TrGS 
this  faithful  religious  sto<£  Mr.  Bates  is  dm(£: 
descended,  and  was  bom  at  Weymoath  in  ITgd. 
He  is  the  only  son  of  the  lite  OoL  Jodias 
Bates,  and  received  his  early  edncaUoa  fitn 
the  Bev.  Jacob  Norton,  who  i^adly  rendavi 
this  service  to  the  most  considerable  among  is 
parishioners.  At  the  age  of  15,  however,  s£ 
only  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  hisfithit 
the  young  man  entered  the  connting-hoase  d 
William  R.  ^r^f  £sq-)  nn  acoompliahcd  afi 
of  business  in  Boston,  where  be  reoeived  ^ 
first  traming  in  affiui^  and  where  he,  at  once, 
showed  not  only  a  remarkable  ci^MKn^  vr 
commerce,  in  its  widest  and  most  genaixwa  et- 
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tent)  but  a  singalar  facBitj  for  aoqpiring  the 
knowledge  needful  for  &  commeroial  career. 
There  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  regard 
of  Mr.  Gray's  father,  afterward  lieat-goveraor 
of  Massachusetts,  and,  during  the  middle  and 
all  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  the  leading 
merchant  of  New  England.  Into  his  employ- 
ment Mr.  Bates  soon  passed,  and  even  l>efore 
he  had  attained  his  mi^rity  was  much  trusted 
by  both  father  and  son,  in  difficult  and  large 
affairs.  But  troublesome  times  soon  came; 
the  embargo,  the  non-intercourse,  and  the  war 
with  Engknd.  Mr.  Gray,  who  usually  had,  at 
least,  40  square-rigged  vessels  afloat,  suffered 
from  frequent  captures,  made  both  by  France 
and  England,  and  despatched  Mr.  Bates  to  the 
North  of  Europe  to  protect  his  interests  there, 
complicated  in  themselyes^  and  much  disturbed 
by  the  course  and  consequences  of  the  war. 
This  brought  him  into  relations  with  some  of 
the  great  commercial  and  banking  houses  of 
Europe,  especially  those  of  the  Hopes  and  the 
Barings;  and,  having  the  control  of  Mr.  Gray's 
afl^urs  all  over  Europe,  for  several  years  after 
the  peace,  he  was  led  to  a  connection  so  free 
and  intimate  with  them,  that  they,  too,  became 
aware,  as  Mr.  Gray  had  long  been,  of  his  re* 
markable  talent  and  Judgment  in  whatever  re- 
lated to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  the 
year  1826,  through  the  influence  of  Messrs. 
Baring  Brothers  and  Co.,  he  formed  a  house  in 
London,  in  connection  with  Mr.  John  Baring: 
K>n  of  Bir  Thomas  Baring,  under  the  Ann  oi 
Bates  and  Baring.  On  the  death  of  the  late 
!dr.  Holland,  these  gentiemen  were  both  made 
partners  in  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers  and  Co., 
>f  which  Mr.  Bates  has  ever  since  been  an  active 
md  efficient  member,  and  to  which  his  uncom- 
non  abilities,  knowledge,  and  judgment,  have 
^ven  not  a  littie  of  the  power  it  now  exercises 
>ver  the  greater  interests  both  of  Europe  and  of 
America.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  this  action 
las  been  direct  and  official  For  when,  in  the 
rear  1854,  a  commission  was  arranged  with 
bll  powers  to  make  a  final  settiement  of  all 
laims  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
British  government,  and  from  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  for 
poliations  committed  during  the  war  of  1812- 
14,  Mr.  Bates,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
reaty,  was  am>ointed  umpire  between  the 
Unglidi  and  tne  American  commissioneTS,  in 
11  cases  where  they  should  disagree.  The  po- 
Ltion  was  an  honorable  and  delicate  one,  in- 
olving  not  only  great  pecuniary  interests  of 
idividuals,  but  the  feelings  of  the  respective 
ountries  toward  each  other,  which  might  eadly 
Ave  been  roused  by  imputations  of  injustice 
r  unfairness.  The  two  commissioners,  as  had 
een  foreseen,  often  disagreed.  Mr.  Bates  de- 
ided  between  tiiem,  plainly,  promptiy,  and 
athfnlly;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  his  deci- 
ons  that  the  voice  of  complaint  regarding 
lem  has  not  been  heard  in  either  of  the  coun- 
ies  between  which  he  was  thus  called  to  hold 
le     balance.    But  long  before  this  period^ 


while  he  was  yet  a  young  clerk  in  Boston,  and 
living  at  a  distance  from  his  family  and  its  re* 
sources,  he  was  eager,  as  he  always  had  been  at 
home,  to  improve  himself  by  severe  self-cul- 
ture. He  sought,  therefore,  on  all  sides,  for  good 
books  and  for  a  good  public  library.  Neither 
was  easily  to  be  hiad.  There  was,  at  that  time, 
hardly  an  institution  in  New  England  deserving 
the  name  of  a  public  library,  and  certainly 
none  that  was  accessible  to  him  or  to  any  young 
man  in  Boston  whose  position  was  like  his.  The 
books.  Indeed,  he  got,  and  so  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  his  fiiture  success ;  but  he  never  has 
ceased  to  remember  the  difficulties  he  encoun* 
tered  in  obtaining  them.  When,  therefore^  in 
1862,  he  chanced,  by  a  mere  accident,  to  read 
the  official  report  of  a  plan  for  establishing  a 
free  public  library  in  the  city  of  Boston,  he  was 
strucK  with  the  project  as  one  whidi,  if  it  could 
be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been 
conceived,  would  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
city,  and  especially  to  the  young  men  there  who 
might  be  situated  as  he  had  been  above  40  years 
earlier.  He  determined,  therefore,  at  once,  that 
such  a  projectr  should  not  fail  for  want  of  means^ 
and  wrote  immediately  to  the  mayor  of  Boston, 
offering  to  contribute  $50,000  toward  its  suc- 
cess, annexing  no  conditions  to  his  munificence 
except  that  tiie  income  of  his  fond  should  an* 
nuaUy  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  good  books 
of  permanent  value  and  authority,  and  that  the 
city  should  always  provide  comfortable  accom- 
modations for  their  use,  both  day  and  evening; 
by  at  least  100  readers.  Nor  did  he  stop  thera 
As  soon  as  a  suitable  building  was  undertaken 
he  began  to  send  books  for  it  in  no  stinted 
numbers,  so  that  when  its  halls  were  dedicated 
Jan.  1,  1858,  between  20,000  and  80,000  vol- 
umes, over  and  above  all  that  had  previous* 
ly  been  purchased  by  the  resources  of  his  fhnd, 
were  waiting  to  be  placed  on  its  shelves.  His 
wise  beneficence,  therefore,  which  gave  the  de- 
cisive and  guiding  impulse  to  this  importj^it  in- 
stitution, and  which  still  continues  to  foster  and 
enlarge  it,  will,  in  all  future  time,  render  the 
city  of  Boston  his  grateful  debtor,  and  preserve, 
through  the  successive  generations  of  its  peo- 
ple, a  fresh  recollection  of  the  large  space  he 
filled  in  the  interests  of  the  stirring  age  in 
which  he  has  lived. — ^Mr.  Bates  was  married  in 
1818  to  Lucretia  Augusta,  of  the  Boston  branch 
of  the  Stnrgia  &mily,  by  whom  he  has  onlj 
one  surviving  child,  Madame  Van  de  Weyer,  wife 
of  the  eminent  statesman,  who  has  more  than 
once  been  called  to  administer  the  government 
of  Belgium,  and  who  is  now  its  representative 
at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

BATES,  Thomas,  an  Eng^sh  farmer,  re- 
markable for  his  success  in  improving  the  breed 
of  cattie,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  through 
a  long  life.  He  resided  at  Eirkleavington, 
where  his  farm  was  visited  by  all  lovers  of  fine 
stock.    He  died  Aug.  22,  1849. 

BATES,  WiLLiAii,  an  eminent  English  non- 
conforming dergjrman,  bom  Nov.  1625,  died 
July  14, 1099.    He  was  one  of  the  commission* 
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en  at  the  conference  in  the  Savoy,  in  1660,  and 
aasisted  in  drawing  np  the  objections  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Dr.  Batee  was  snbseqnent* 
Ijr  chaplain  to  Obarles  II.,  bnt  was  punished  for 
non-conformity  by  the  loss  of  his  office.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  **  Select  lives  of  lUnstrions  and 
Pions  Persons."  He  eigoyed  the  friendship  of 
many  persons  of  high  standing  in  chorch  and 
state. 

BATESYILLE,  a  town  of  Arkansas  and 
capital  of  Independence  ooontj.  Its  excellent 
sou,  its  healthy  climate,  and  its  advantageous 
position  on  White  river,  here  navigable  by 
steamboats  at  nearly  all  seasons,  have  combined 
to  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  and 
prosperous  towns  in  this  part  of  the  state.  A 
rapid  influx  of  immigration  is  fast  swelling  its 
population  and  increasing  its  trade.  The  sur* 
rounding  country  is  thickly  wooded  with  fine 
timber  and  supplied  with  abundant  water- 
power.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1854^  about 
1,700. 

BATH.  I.  A  central  county  of  Virginia,  lying 
among  the  Alleghanies^  and  containing  an  area 
of  726  square  miles.  The  surface  is  elevated, 
hUly,  and  well  watered  by  the  sources  of  the 
James,  Cowp^ture,  and  Jackson  rivers.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  valleys,  producing 
grain  and  feeding  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep ; 
wheat,  wool,  and  live  stock  being  its  principal 
products.  It  contains  a  number  of  medicinal 
springs,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  In 
1850,  its  real  estate  was  valued  at  $765,998 ;  in 
1856  at  $1,080,989,  showing  an  increase  of  84 
per  cent.  Pop.  in  1850,  whites  2,484,  slaves 
947,  free  colored  45,  total  8,426.  In  1860  the 
productions  amounted  to  78,671  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  17,502  of  wheat,  42,676  of  oats,  8,868 
tons  of  hay,  12.271  pounds  of  wool,  and  86,120 
of  butter.  There  were  6  churcnes  in  the 
county,  21  mills  of  various  kinds,  several  facto- 
ries, and  165  pupils  attending  schools  and  acad- 
emies. Capitol,  Bath.  U.  A  county  id  the  N.  E. 
pirt  of  Kentucky,  watered  by  licking  river  and 
by  Slate  creek.  The  N.  W.  portion  of  the  county 
is  remarkably  fertUe,  superior  in  the  quality  of 
the  land  to  the  remainder.  Stone,  coal,  and  iron 
are  found  in  great  abundance.  The  county 
contains  numerous  springs^  possessing  medidnal 
qualities.  Capital,  OwingsviUe;  area,  290 
square  miles;  pop.  12,885,  including  2,586 
skves.  The  staples  are  gr^,  hemp,  and  live 
stock.  In  1860  the  productions  amounted  to 
1,038,990  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,048  of 
wheat,  91,774  of  oats,  and  142  tons  of  hemp. 
There  were  22  churcheS|  and  898  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools. 

IBATH,  shire  town  of  Sagadahock  oo.,  Maine, 
situated  on  the  vresi  banic  of  the  Kennebec 
river,  and  4  miles  below  its  Junction  with  the 
Androscoggin  river  at  Merrymeeting  bay,  12 
miles  from  the  ocean,  85  miles  S.  of  Augusta,  the 
capital  of  the  state.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  first  English  settlements  on  the  continent  of 
America,  Inl603,  Henry  IV.  of  France  granted 
to  Be  MontB,  the  great  IVench  navigator,  all  that 


portion  of  the  continent  lyrngbettreen  40°  aod 
46^  N.  latitude,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pem 
of  Byswick,  in  1697,  the  whole  countiyE.  d 
the  Kennebec  was  occupied  by  theFreDcfa,QDder 
the  name  of  Acadia.    The  same  yev  De  Monts 
attempted  to  find  a  passage  to  Ganadftb^siiliog 
up  the  Kennebec.    In  1606,  James  I.  i  Eng. 
land  granted  all  North  Amerioa,bet¥«eaiB5* 
and  45^  N.  latitude,  to  the  cxkum  of  nwili 
and  sonth  Virginia;  and  in  1607,  tbefinstsa- 
tlement  of  the  English  race  in  the  nev  ji^ 
(if  we  except  Baleigh^s  UDSoooesEfnl  attan|itta 
1684)  was  made  near  the  mouth  of  the  KeoKbtt. 
Owing  to  the  continual  border  wai&iebetweea 
the  English  and  French,  the  settlomeitt  wa 
abandoned  the  next  year.   Many  narh  ud 
memorials  of  the  undertddng  iM  exist  Tat 
settlement  of   Plymouth  by  the  PoritiDsiii 
1620  prevented  the  French  from  extodiE^ 
their  possessions  west,  and  the  rirer  tadtiTbe* 
came  the  admitted  boundary  between  Aci& 
and  Massachusetts  bay-^"  not  as  a  line  of  pew 
and  concord,  bnt  the  place  of  fntnre  coBtronr- 
aes."    This  whole  region  was  therefore  aba- 
doned,  until  the  growth  of  American  oommt^ 
a  litUe  prior  to  the  revolutionary  war,  # 
caused  its  settlement  in  1756 ;  and  the  ton  ol 
Bath  was  incorporated,  1780,  haTiog thai 
population  of  a  few  hundred.    It  was  inofpe- 
rated  as  a  city  in  1860.    The  riyer  kieisl 
mile  wide,  with  abundant  anchorage  and  doeb 
the  tide  rising  about  12  feet.    ThecitjexUfi^ 
2^  miles  along  the  bank,  and  1  nuk  bett  J: 
is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  hasfewimUkbsiifi- 
ings.    Some  of  the  churches  are  costly  i&& » 
gant^  and  the  Sagadahock  honse  is  a  hrge  b^ 
tel.    The  dwellii^  are  mostly  neat  and  tse- 
fuL    The  princiiml  busing  of  Bath  i&  ^ 
building,  being  surpassed  in  that  only  bfB»- 
ton  and  New  York    In  1860, 46  yv^i 
which  84  were  ships,  22,240  tona  bnidsLfSt 
built  here ;  1851,  40  vessels,  of  which  !&»« 
ships,  18,782  tons;  1852,  48  vessels, of  tQA 
40  were  ships,  24,840  tons;  1853,  65  t«s^ 
of  which  47  were  ships,  49,400  tons;  ISH  9 
vessels,  of  which  66  were  ships,  58,454  m 
1855,  77  vessels,  of  which  56  were  ships^  5i» 
tons ;  1856,  67  vewels,  of  which  56weresbj 
50,182  tons.  A  krge  portion  of  these  ueow 
in  Bath,  and  are  engaged  in  commeroeiiit- 
parts  of  the  world.     In  1864, 164,O00t»Qs»« 
owned  here,  of  whidb  25,000  were  emjioyed* 
coasting,  2,682  in  ood-fishing,  and  l^lw "» 
mackerel-fishing.    As  the  river  never  fK* 
here,  and  is  of  great  depth,  Bath  has  gra^ 
vantages  as  a  commercial  porL— Tk  f»^ 
schools  are  of  a  high   order,  consBtiK  *J 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  !>: 
are  a  lyceum,  academy,  and  public  libnv!  ' 
has  2  newspapers,  1  duly  and  tri-veeklr,  J' 
1  weekly;  4  banks,   and  10  chnrcli»  ^^ 
custom-house  is  a  granite  edifice,  costiog  »^ 
$60,000.    A  branch  of  the  Kennebec  wdia^ 
land  railroad  connects  it  with  BmnsTxi/ 
miles;  there  is  also  steamboat  commuDk^^^ 
with  Boston  and  Portland.    Its  popolia^  ^ 
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1810,  vasMOO;  1820,  8,026;  1880,  8,778; 
1840,  6,141;  1850,  8,020;  1867,  about  12,000. 
BATE,  a  post  village  in  the  townsliip  of 
Bath,  capital  of  Stenben  oo..  New  York,  lies  on 
Conhocton  oreek,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Coming. 
It  contaiiis  6  churches,  a  bank,  8  newspa- 
pers and  some  mUls  and  factories.  The  Bof- 
falo,  Coming,  and  New  York  railroad  passes 
through  the  place.  The  neighboring  conntrj  is 
fertile  and  thickly  settled.  Pop.  of  township, 
in  1855,  6,031 ;  of  viUage,  2,012. 

BATH,  or  Bebklxt  Sfbings,  the  capital  of 
Morgan  county,  Virginia,  distant  about  8  miles 
from  the  Potomac  river  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  and  186  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Rich- 
mond. The  place  is  much  visited  by  invalids, 
the  water  of  the  springs  being  deemed  very 
efficacious  in  cases  of  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and 
chronic  rheumatism.  The  temperature  is  74^  F. 
BATH,  a  post  village  of  Richmond  county, 
Georgia,  much  frequented  by  planters  in  the 
summer.    It  lies  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Augusta. 

BATH,  a  city  in  England,  oo.  of  Somerset, 
108  miles  W.  of  London,  by  Great  Western 
railway;  pop.  54,240.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  hand- 
somest city  of  England,  built  cmeny  of  free- 
stone and  upon  the  sides  of  high  hills;  the  city 
rises  in  a  succession  of  terraces^  circuses,  and 
gardens,  displaying,  at  one  view,  a  noble  archi- 
tectural landscape.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Avon,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  coun- 
try. It  is  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hot  springs,  from  which  the  city  de- 
rives its  name,  and  which  are  beneficial  in  palsy, 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  scrofulous  and  cutane- 
ons  affections.  Their  character  is  alkaline  sul- 
phureous, with  a  slight  proportion  of  iron. 
There  are  8  springs  of  a  constant  temperature 
of  109°,  114%  and  117°  F.  The  hot  spring 
fields  128  gallons  a  minute.  Bath  was  former- 
ly a  place  of  great  fashion  and  gayety,  and  the 
celebrated .  beau  Nash  presided  as  master  of 
'^remonies  over  its  festivities.  In  the  last  cen- 
nry  and  oonmaencement  of  the  present,  it  was 
.t  the  height  of  its  celebrity,  but  the  opening 
f  the  continent  after  the  war  diverted  the 
tream  of  visitors  toward  the  German  spas. 
>wing  to  its  numerous  conveniences  and  oon- 
i^aity  to  London,  and  the  magnificent  man- 
ona  and  country  houses  in  its  immediate 
icinity,  it  is  still  much  frequented,  and,  on 
jcount  of  its  mild  temperature,  is  a  favorite 
isidence  of  elderly  people  and  invalids.  The 
ty  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Britain, 
id  -vras  reputed  to  have  been  founded  before 
e  Koman  invasion.  Joined  with  the  city 
^Wella,  it  is  a  bishop^s  see.  The  city  has 
abbey  church,  a  relic  of  an  ancient  monas- 
ry.  There  are  weU-supported  hospitals  for 
aeral  purposes,  and  for  the  uses  of  those 
ar  ivho  resort  to  the  city  for  the  sake  of 
)  baths.  In  the  days  of  its  meridian  glory, 
til  "was  the  residence  of  several  men  of 
itical  distinction,  in  particular  of  Pitt  and 
eridan.  William  Beckford.  the  author  of 
Tatbek,"  as  remarkable  for  his  eooentridtieB 


as  literary  taste,  resided  and  died  at  Bath.  The 
borough  is  also  remarkable  in  modern  legisla- 
tive history  as  the  constituency  of  Mr.  Boebuck 
and  of  Lord  Duncan,  2  very  active  liberal 
members.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  celebrated 
mansions  of  Longleat^  the  seat  of  the  marquis 
of  Bath,  Fonthill  abbey,  and  Bowood,  the  seat 
of  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

BATH,  a  place  for  bathing,  a  vessel  for  con- 
taining water  in  which  persons  may  plunge  or 
wash  their  bodies.  The  bath  was  used  from 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  heroes  of  Homer  not  only  bathed  in  tiie 
sea  or  rivers,  but  refreshed  themselves  also  in 
the  natural  warm  springs,  and  in  vessels  arti- 
ficially heated.  Thus  the  roval  princess  Nan- 
sicaa  was  accustomed  to  bathe  in  the  river  of 
Phsacia,  whither  Ulysses  also  was  conducted 
for  a  bath  afler  his  arrival  in  the  realm  of  Al- 
cinous.  Homer  celebrates  the  streams  of  the 
Scamander  as  being  naturally  warm  and  agree- 
able to  bathers,  and,  according  to  the  later  poets, 
hot  springs  were  the  baths  of  nymphs.  In  ar- 
tificial baths  the  vessel  is  described  as  of  polished 
marble,  like  the  basins  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Roman  baths,  and  seems  not  to 
have  contained  water  itself  but  to  have  been 
used  for  the  bather  to  sit  in  while  water  was 
poured  over  him.  Thus  a  warm  bath  was  ad- 
ministered to  Ulysses,  in  the  piUace  of  Circe, 
and  Telemachus  was  led  to  the  bath  by  the 
fairest  of  the  slaves  of  Menelaus,  after  which 
he  was  perfumed  with  precious  essences.  In 
the  historical  periods  of  Greece,  bathing  rooms 
were  a  part  of  the  dwellings  of  kings  and  of 
wealthy  citizens,  and  the  laws  of  hospitality 
prescribed  the  inunediate  tender  of  a  oath  to 
strangers.  There  were  immense  public  bathf 
to  which  the  citizens  in  general  resorted,  the 
same  apartment  being  used  by  both  sexes.  A^ 
Athens,  baths  were  attached  to  the  gymnasia^ 
and  Plato  made  public  baths  one  of  the  institur 
tions  of  hb  perfect  republic.  Thus  the  bath 
was  a  source  of  health  and  pleasure  to  the 
Greeks  long  before  the  Romans  borrowed  the 
custom. — Concerning  the  bathing  habits  and  es- 
tablishments of  the  latter,  however,  our  knowl- 
edge, derived  from  books,  from  the  ruins  which 
stiU  exist,  and,  above  all,  from  the  bath  which 
was  some  years  since  (1824)  exposed  at  Pompeii, 
is  much  more  ample.  In  the  better  days  of  the  re- 
public, according  to  Seneca,  the  bathing-houses 
were  small,  dark,  and  inconvenient ;  they  were 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  lediles, 
and  contained  warm  and  cold  baths  alone.  It 
was  not  until  the  days  of  the  empire,  that  the  im- 
mense thermaa  were  erected,  whose  ruins  still 
amaze  the  traveller,  and  perplex  the  antiquary. 
The  public  bath  at  Pompeii,  though,  being  des- 
tinea  for  the  use  of  a  small  provincial  town,  it 
was  inferior  in  size  and  appointments  to  those  of 
the  capital,  was  similar  to  them,  probably,  in 
its  internal  arrangements,  and  contained  all 
their  essential  parts.  It  occupied  a  plot  of 
irround  of  irregular  figure,  embracing  a  super- 
ficial area  of  about  10,000  square  feet.    It  con- 
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tained  two  disHnot  bathing  establishinentfl,  of 
vhich  the  smaller  is  believ^  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated ezdonTely  to  the  women.  In  the 
men's  baths  is  first  a  eonrt^  about  60  ibet  long, 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  Dorio  portico,  in 
which  those  who  were  waiting  their  turn  for 
admission  to  the  themuB,  might  walk  or  repose 
upon  the  benches  placed  along  the  wall.  From 
this  court  there  was  a  communication  by  means 
of  a  corridor,  with  a  smaller  room,  /riffidariun^ 
in  the  walls  of  which  holes  are  observed,  which 
served  for  the  insertion  of  pegs,  on  which  the 
dothes  of  ihe  bathers  might  be  hung.  This 
room  was  the  apodyterium  (the  place  where 
the  clothes  were  left),  for  those  who  intended 
to  take  the  natatiOy  or  oold  bath.  From  it  an- 
other door  opened  into  an  apartment  in  which 
was  placed  the  natatio,  natatorivm^  pkcina^  or 
cold  bath.  The  fudna  itself  occupies  the  oentife 
of  the  room ;  it  is  of  white  marble,  circular,  12 
feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  litde  more 
than  8  feet  in  depth ;  10  inches  below  the  lip, 
and  2  feet  4  inches  from  the  bottom,  it  is  sur- 
rounded bjr  a  marble  seat,  11  inches  in  width. 
The  water  was  conducted  into  the  basin  by  a 
bronze  spout,  the  remains  of  which  can  still 
be  discerned  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  In 
the  bottom  was  an  outlet,  by  which  the  water 
could  be  let  out  and  the  piscina  cleaned,  while 
the  rim  is  furnished  with  a  waste  pipe.  From 
the  /rigidarium  a  door  opened  into  a  similar 
room,  which  appears  to  have  been  warmed  by 
a  large  portable  fire-place,  and  was  furnished 
with  bronze  seats,  placed  along  the  wall.  This 
room  served  as  an  apodyterium  for  those  who 
were  to  use  the  warm  baths,  and  here  the 
bathers,  previous  to  entering  the  ccMarium^ 
were  rubbed  and  anointed  with  some  of  the 
immense  number  of  fragrant  oils  and  ointments 
which  were  employed  by  the  ancients.  Having 
left  his  dress  m  the  tepida/rium^  the  bather 
passed  directly  into  the  ealdarium.  The  floor- 
ing of  this  apartment,  which,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  directions  of  Yitruvius,  is  twice  as 
long  as  it  is  broad,  is  placed  upon  small  inllan 
{mspensurofX  so  that  the  heat  from  the  furnaces 
had  ready  and  free  admission  beneath  it  llie 
walls,  too,  were  hollow,  the  inner  being  con- 
nected with  the  outer  wall  by  strong  cramps  of 
iron  and  brick,  and  they  thus  form^  one  uuve 
flue  for  the  circulation  of  the  heated  air.  At 
one  end  of  this  room  was  placed  the  hot  bath« 
This  was  a  shallow  cistern  {aieeut}  15  feet  in 
length  by  about  4  feet  in  breadth,  and  2  feet 
and  half  an  inch  in  depth ;  it  was  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  floor,  and  the  bathers  ascended 
to  it  by  means  of  2  steps,  the  top  one  serving 
for  a  seat ;  on  the  inside  another  seat  surrounded 
the  whole  of  the  cistern  at  about  half  its  depth. 
The  hot  water  was  furnished  by  caldrons  placed 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  At  the  end  of 
the  room,  opposite  the  (Uretu,  was  the  labrum^ 
a  huge  vase  or  tazza  of  white  marble,  8  feet  in 
diameter,  and  having  a  depth  internally  of  not 
more  than  8  inches.  From  the  centre  projected 
a  brass  tube,  probably  throwing  up  cold  water. 


This  was  pei^aps  received  upon  the  Iieid  of  the 
bather,  before  he  quitted  the  hated  ain» 
phere  of  the  ealdariuM,   Adjoimog  tbe  esl- 
dairiwn  was  placed  the  f amsee  o? er  vliieh  wa 
aet  the  caldron  for  supplying  M  vster  to  the 
baths.    The  women^  baths  resemUed  those  of 
the  men,  except  that  the  dif^t  treats 
were  much  smaller,  and  the  arnDgossBts  lea 
complete. — ^The  great  therain  erected  bf  (be 
emperors  at  Rome,  were  mncfa  more  msk^ 
and  magnificent  structores.   The  hgd»  of  Cir- 
acalla  were  1,500  feet  long,  by  l,S50feet  broii 
Beside  the  baths  proper,  tiiey  QO&tsDed&l]ir;t 
open  place  for  exercise  in  fine  weather,  i  oot 
ered  circular  court  for  the  same  purpose,  Hln- 
ries,  halls  for  the  declamations  of  phUosopbas 
and  poets,  academies  for  instmctioD,  ic^tbi 
whole  profusely  adorned  with  punth^  ^i^ 
work,  and  statuary.    In  these  immense  estib> 
lishments,  the  apartments  vere  not  onlriaiR 
numerous,  but  some  of  them  on  i  TerjEsdi 
larger  scale.    Thus  the  natofmKM,  or  srie- 
ming  bath,  in  the  baths  of  Diooletiui,  wasiOO 
f^t  long  by  100  feet  bcoad,  snditiscalciikiii 
that  in  the  whole  establishment  more  tk 
18,000  persons  could  bathe  at  the  sane  tiie.- 
In  the  times  of  the  republic  the  oold  bstli  tka 
was  ordinarily  employed,  bat  later  tie  hot  ir 
and  warm  bath  were  likewise  generally  isd 
The  order  in  which  Ihey  were  taken,  nred 
according  to  the  directjons  of  the  physkisa? 
the  inclination  of  the  bather.  PreTioQstol)S> 
tng,  gentle  exercise  was  generaDy  taken,  inl 
was  recommended  that  the  ba&er  sbdd  ?^ 
main  in  the  tepidarium^  or  warm  d»niber> 
a  time  previous  to  undreadng;  after  oodTssf 
he  proceeded  commonly  to  flie  ecMsrm^ 
after  sweating  some  time  in  its  heated  m 
phere,  he  either  gradually  immersed  birf 
the  hot  water  bath,  or  had  hot  water  ssj! 
poured  over  the  head  and  shoulders;  ^^ 
water  was  poured  over  the  head,  or  thebi^ 
plunged  into  the  cold  piscina,  Hewss" 
scraped  with  strigiU  (small  cmred  iffitnEffS 
made  generaDy  of  bronre),  dried  and  r^^ 
with  linen  cloths,  and  finally  anointed.  *f£ 
one  bath  alonowas  defflred,itwastiiaip 
before  the  principal  meal,  but  the  hns^ 
Romans  bathed  after  as  well  as  pieri^ 
their  eowio,  and  Commodns  is  said  ^^ 
indulged  ui  7  or  8  baths  a  day.-lbe  T^ 
and  Arabs  have,  since  the  decline  of  ^ 
civilization,  more  particularly  cherTAe-i^ 
custom  of  bathing  than  any  other  bs^^ 
a  fact  which  is  to  be  attributed  both  \^ 
warmth  of  their  dimate  and  to  their  «|^. 
institutions.    The  hiws  of  Hohsmmed  or^ 
prayers  daily,  and  an  aUution  of  lie  i>«i*^ 
and  feet  before  each  of  them.   There  sk^ 
other  occasions  for  bathing,  and  the  pate?* 
is  as  sure  to  be  fbnnd  in  every  Tifla?**^ 
mosque.    The  person  first  remsius  ia » -  • 
room  tin  he  begins  to  perspire  proftsdr:^ 
then  rubbed  with  wool,  and  soap  is  to^ 
over  his  body,  after  which  he  enters  ow  ^7 
deep  tubs  of  warm  water  wffli  which  fl*^ 
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ing  is  ftiraiflhed.    To  frequent  the  bath  k  even 
a  greater  obligation  than  to  go  to  tlie  moeqaoi 
and  it  is  oostomary,  espedallj  for  the  women, 
to  make  it  an  occasion  for  reonions,  and  after 
bathing  to  take  coffee  together.    The  modem 
Turkish  and  Arab  batiia  show  the  indolent  and 
effeminate  tastes  of  the  people,  but  there  are 
remains  of  old  Arab  batlu^  bnUt  in  the  time  of 
Moorish  conqnest,  in  Barcelona,  Granada,  and 
other  cities  of  Spain,  which  have  a  mwe  splen- 
did though  less  Inxarions  character,  and  indicate 
a  more  Tigorons  national  spirit. — ^In  India,  also, 
there  are  public  baths,  which  are  associated 
with  the  practice  of  shampooing.    The  bather  is 
extended  upon  a  plank,  and  a  vigoroos  attendant 
pours  hot  water  over  him,  presses  and  bends  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  cracks  all  the  joints, 
and  continues  this  operation  of  pouring,  pulling, 
and  pressing  for  about  half  an  hour.    He  then 
rubs  him  briskly  with  a  hair  brush,  with 
and  perfumes,  after  which  the  Indian  is  oblij 
by  his  fatigue  to  sleep  a  few  hours,  but  wa 
extremely  refreshed.    The  women  in  India  take 
a  lirely  pleasure  in  being  shampooed  by  their 
slaves,  and  Europeans  who  enter  upon  the  pro- 
cess wit^  a  sort  of  fear  describe  the  sensation 
which  results  as  delightful  and  peculiar. — ^In 
Egypt  public  bathing  is  a  very  complicated  art. 
The  person  having  left  his  dress  in  the  recep- 
tion room,  proceed  through  a  long  gradually 
warmed  passage  into  the  spacious  bathing  room, 
in  which  the  steam  of  boiling  water  and  the 
per^unes  of  burning  essences  are  combined. 
He  there  reclines  upon  a  kind  of  hammock,  and 
when  he  has  perspired  sufficiently,  the  process 
of   shampooing  is  performed  upon  him.    He 
then  passes  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  where 
his  head  is  profusely  covered  with  the  foam 
of  soap,  and  his  body  with  a  kind  of  po- 
matum.   In  2  other  rooms  he  is  washed  with 
both  warm  and  cold  water,  and  he  returns  to 
the  open  abr  as  he  entered,  through  a  long  pas- 
sage the  temperature  of  which  is  graduated. 
The  whole  expense  for  passing  through  one  of 
these  baths  is  about  an  American  haJf  dollar, 
but  the  Egyptian  populace  generally  prefer  to 
bathe  themselves,  or  to  take  a  partial  course  in 
the  public  baths. — ^The  northern  nations  have 
also  their  peculiar  usages  in  respect  to  bathing. 
The  Russian  lord  has  his  bathmg  room  in  his 
own  house,  and  the  people  in  the  villages  f^ 
qnent  the  public  bath  at  a  small  expense.    The 
entire  operation  consists,  first,  of  a  perspiration, 
[Jiexx  of  friction,  and  of  successive  ablutions  in 
[lot   and  cold  water.    The  poorer  people,  how- 
»very  adopt  a  simpler  mewod.    They  remain 
n     the    bathing-room   only   till    they  begin 
o    perspire  freely,  and  then  rush   out  and 
brow   themselves,   perhaps  through  a  crust 
>f  ice,  into  the  nearest  stream  or  p<Hid,  thus 
xx>osingf    themselves    suddenly   to    the    ex- 
remes  of  temperature,  and  tempmag  them- 
gives  as  steel  is  tempered.    Among  Uie  Bus- 
Aos  of  Siberia,  the  bath  is  eepedally  in  use  as 
xzieans  of  driving  off  the  effects  of  a  violent 
>ld.  and  preventing  fever.    The  person  ia  taken 


into  the  bath<4yMnn  and  placed  upon  a  shelf 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  a  steaming  furnace. 
After  he  is  well  parboiled  in  this  position,  ho 
is  drubbed  and  flogged  for  about  half  an  hour 
with  a  bundle  of  birch  twigs,  leaf  and  all.  A 
paO-frill  of  cold  water  is  then  dashed  over  him 
from  head  to  foot,  the  effect  of  which  is  de- 
scribed as  electrifying.  He  is  next  put  in  an 
exhausted  condition  to  bed,  and  physic  is  ad- 
ministered to  him.  It  is  rare  that  a  fever  does 
not  beat  a  retreat  after  a  few  repetitions  of  the 
bath  and  the  physic.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in 
his  winter  travels  in  Lapland,  gives  an  ac^ 
count  of  similar  baths.  The  bather  is  placed 
on  'KD.  elevated  platform,  and  vapor  produced 
by  throwing  water  on  heated  stones  beneath. 
In  that  barbarous  country  the  whipping  with 
twigs  is  performed  by  women. — ^The  use  of  the 
bath  has  not  marked,  the  manners  of  the  most 
civilized  modem  nations,  as  it  did  those  of  the 
polite  nations  of  antiquity.  Yet  it  is  less  neg* 
lected  now  than  formerly,  and  public  baths^ 
thouffh  they  are  not  centres  of  resort  for  the 
peopk,  are  found  in  all  large  cities,  and  private 
baths  are  common  in  dweUing  houses. — ^Ht< 
enm  or  Bathxno.  To  bathe,  in  the  widest  senso 
of  the  word,  is  to  surround  the  body,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  for  a  temporary  period,  by  a  medium 
different  from  that  in  which  it  usually  ensts. 
The  medium  may  consist  of  air  or  vapor,  of 
water,  either  pure  or  holding  various  substances 
in  solution,  or  finally,  even  of  sand  or  mud. 
The  body  may  be  whoUy  or  partially  immersed 
in  the  medium,  as  in  the  ordinary  plunge  bath, 
the  foot  bath,  hip  bath,  te.,  or  the  medium 
may  be  poured  with  greater  or  less  force  upon 
the  body,  as  in  the  shower  and  douche  bath. 
The  temperature  of  the  medium,  as  it  is  warm, 
hot,  or  oold,  modifies  powerfully  the  effect  of 
the  bath.  In  the  present  article,  we  shall  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  effects  of  the  ordinary 
water  bath,  and  of  the  hot  air  and  vapor  baths. 
The  temperature  at  which  the  water  bath  may 
be  taken  varies  firom  82^  to  112°,  or  even  120^ 
F.,  and  baths  are  ordinarily  divided  into  cold, 
warm,  and  hot,  according  to  the  sensation  they 
communicate  to  the  bather.  These  sensations, 
it  must  be  recollected,  are  no  very  accurate 
measure  of  the  true  temperature;  the  water 
which  to  one  person  seems  warm,  to  another 
feeling  cool.  Bystematio  writers  have  further 
multiplied  these  divisions;  perhaps  the  most 
convenient  among  them  is  tne  following,  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  John  Forbes.  He  divides  the 
water  baths  into 


TIm  «old  bath,  from 

The  cool     "  *• 

Tlbatema    ^  ^ 

The  tepid    ••  • 

Thewana  *•  •* 

Tbahot      •»  •* 


srto  S0»  F. 
6a»to   TB» 
76«»to  »• 

e5«to  »«• 

•8*  tolls* 


On  plunging  into  cold  water  the  bather  experi- 
ences  a  wock  attended  with  a  sensation  of  cold 
that  may  amount  to  rigor,  and  with  a  sudden 
catching  of  the  breath,  caused  by  the  contact 
of  the  oold  fluid  with  the  surface  of  the  face 
and  trunk ;  in  some  persons  this  spasmodic  anhe- 
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lation  is  so  great  as  entirely  to  prevent  speech. 
The  surface  appears  contracted  and  shronken, 
the  snperficid  vems  become  smaller  or  disap- 
pear, the  color  assnmes  a  blaish  tint.  After  a 
short  time,  the  duration  of  which  depends 
partly  npon  the  coldness  of  the  water,  partly 
upon  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  bather,  reac- 
tion takes  place ;  the  chilliness  and  rigor  dis- 
iq>pear,  and  are  sncoeeded  by  a  sensation  of 
warmth,  which  diffbses  itself  over  the  whole 
sorface ;  the  respiration  becomes  tranqolL  and 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  lightness  and  vigor. 
After  a  variable  period  the  bather  again  begins 
to  soffer  from  the  cold,  trembling  and  rigor  su- 
pervene, the  movements  become  impaii^ed  and 
feeble,  the  pulse  is  smaller  and  less  frequent^ 
the  breathing  is  oppressed,  and  the  whole  body 
is  languid  and  powerless.  If  he  leave  the  water 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  second  period  of 
chiU,  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  reaction,  a  glow 
pervades  the  surface,  the  color  returns  and  is 
heightened,  the  pulse  is  fuller  and  stronger  than 
before  the  immersion,  and  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  buoyancy  and  vigor.  M.  Begin,  ex- 
perimenting upon  the  cold  bath,  took  9  baths 
in  the  Mosdle  under  the  ramparts  of  Metz,  to- 
ward the  end  of  October,  the  thermometer  in  the 
open  air  standing  at  from  2^  to  6^  R4aumur  (86^ 
to  45i  F.).  At  &e  moment  of  immersion,  there 
was  a  sensation  as  if  the  blood  were  all  driven 
to  the  interior  of  the  body,  particularly  to  the 
chest,  the  breath  was  gasping,  interrupted, 
quickened,  almost  to  suffocation ;  the  pulse  con- 
centrated, small  and  hard;  there  was  rigidity  of 
the  tissues,  but  without  trembling.  At  the  end 
of  two  or  three  minutes  a  feeling  of  calm  fol- 
lowed, the  respiration  became  deep,  the  sMn 
warm,  and  all  the  movements  were  free  and 
easy.  "  All  the  muscular  movements  are  quick, 
easy,  and  precise ;  one  feels  as  if  the  skin  and 

r neuroses  were  appUed  more  closely  to 
muscles,  and  that  these  thus  held  down 
acted  with  greater  force  and  energy  thux  in  their 
ordinary  state.  Soon  a  lively  redness  covers  the 
surface,  a  marked  and  pleasant  faeling  of  warmth 
spreads  over  the  skin;  it  seems  as  if  one 
swam  in  a  liquid  raised  to  86°  or  98°;  the 
body  appears  to  seek  to  expand  in  order  to  mul- 
tiply the  surface  of  contact ;  the  pulse  is  laigOi 
foU,  strong,  regular;  few  sensations  are  so  de- 
licious as  those  felt  at  such  a  moment  All  the 
Springs  of  the  animal  machine  acquire  greater 
exibility,  straigth  and  firmness,  than  they  had 
previously;  the  limbs  cleave  with  ease  a  fiuid 
which  no  longer  offers  any  resistance;  one 
moves  without  effort,  wi&  quickness,  and  above 
all  with  an  incredible  lightness."  In  from  15  to 
20  minutes  there  was  a  gradual  return  of  cold 
and  discomfort ;  it  was  then  time  to  leave  the 
water.  If  the  bather  still  remained,  he  was  seized 
with  chills,  and  the  dif&culty  of  moving  became 
BO  great  that  he  was  in  dangw  of  drowning. 
On  quitting  the  water,  continues  M.  Begin, 
before  the  reaction  has  ceased,  the  transition  to 
the  cold  air  gives  no  unpleasant  sensation.  In 
despite  of  the  wind  and  the  moisture  which 


covers  the  body,  the  latter  remains  mm,  and 
the  skin  is  so  insensible  that  the  friction  of  the 
towel  is  not  perceived ;  indeed  M.  Begin  some- 
times rubbed  off  the  cuticle  without  being 
aware  of  it.  To  endure  a  bath  of  such  a  tem- 
perature with  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  enjoy- 
ment and  benefit)  requires  a  vigorous  oonstita- 
tion  and  great  promptness  of  reaction.  IL  Bos- 
tan,  another  IVench  physiciao,  was  unable  to 
remain  longer  than  6  minutes  in  the  Scdne  at  a 
time  when  the  water  was  48^  F.,  and  then  re- 
action only  fhlly  occurred  on  the  following  night 
after  many  hours  of  discomfort,  aocompai^d 
by  a  painful  feeling  of  weight  about  tiie  head. 
Reaction  takes  place  most  promptly,  and  a  lower 
temperature  can  safely  be  borne,  when  exercise 
is  cox^'oined  with  bathing,  as  in  swimming, 
than  when  the  body  is  at  rest  Salt  water  is 
more  stimulating  than  fresh,  and  renders  the 
reaction  more  marked  and  of  longer  duration ; 
the  shock  of  the  waves  too,  by  rendering  mus- 
cular action  necessary  to  resist  it  has  a  similar 
influence.  The  effects  of  the  cold  oath,  where  it 
agre^  are  tonic  and  bradng;  it  stimnlatea  the 
skui,  improves  the  appetite,  and  renders  the  cir- 
culation more  active  and  vigorous.  It  hard- 
ens the  system,  and  causes  it  to  be  much 
less  sensitive  to  vioissitudes  of  temperature. 
The  regular  employment  of  the  cold  baiJi  is  the 
best  protective  against  the  liability  to  take  oold 
on  moderate  exposure.  Its  beneflcial  effects 
depend  mainly  on  the  promptness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  stage  of  reactiim ;  if  fiill  reac> 
tion  does  not  take  place,  if  the  bather  remain 
cold  and  shivering,  with  a  sense  of  waght 
about  the  head,  the  bath  b  injurious.  It  should 
not  be  taken  when  the  body  is  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted, or  when  it  is  overheated  by  exertion 
in  hot  weather ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth  or  even  a  gentie  perspiration, 
provided  there  is  no  exhaustion,  does  not  contra- 
mdicate  its  employment  When  first  employed, 
it  should  be  used  but  a  few  minutes  until  the 
bather  has  tested  his  powers  of  resistance  and 
reaction,  and  the  interval  can  then  begraduallv 
increased.  When  the  shower  or  oold  biuth  is 
taken  in  the  house,  it  may  be  used  inunediately 
on  rising  while  the  body  is  stall  warm  from 
bed ;  but  the  sea  bath  suits  best  about  noon,  or 
some  8  hours  after  the  morning  meal.  The  ^tres- 
ence  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  great  blood 
vessels  renders  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  dax^v- 
ous.  The  cool  and  temperate  baths  produce  effects 
similar  in  kind  to  those  of  the  cold  bath,  but 
less  in  degree ;  they  are  the  cold  bath  of  the  in- 
valid and  feeble.  Infants  and  old  persons,  as  a 
rule,  bear  the  cold  bath  badly.  Yoong  infuits  in 
particular  do  not  react  promptiy,  but  remain  cold 
and  blue  for  some  time  after  takmg  a  bath,  yet 
in  feeble  and  strumous  children  the  bath  is  one 
of  our  best  means  of  hardening  and  invigorat- 
ing the  constitution.  With  them  it  is  best  to 
commence  with  the  tepid  bath,  and  the  temper- 
ature should  gradually,  day  by  day,  be  lowered; 
when  the  cold  bath  is  arrival  at,  it  should  be 
given  in  a  properly  wanned  apartment;  the 
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hnTDenion  shoTild  bd  sadden,  oomplete,  and 
oontinned  bat  for  a  few  momenta,  and  the  child 
should  immediately  afterward   be  well   and 
thoroughly  rnbbed  with  dry  flannels. — ^The  ef- 
fect of  the  warm  bath  is  yerj  different  fW>m 
that  of  the  cold  bath.    There  is  no  shock;  on 
the  contrary,  the  temperature  is  gratefol  to  the 
bather.    The  blood  is  solicited  to  the  surface, 
which  becomes  fall  and  roanded ;  rings,  which 
in  the  cold  bath  slipped  tvom  the  fingers,  are 
more  fixed  than  onder  ordinary  oircnmstanoes. 
The  caticle  absorbs  water  and  is  softened,  and 
the  epithelial  debris  are  readily  removed.    The 
poise  is  unaffected,  irritability  of  the  neryous 
system  is  soothed,  pain  dependent  on  spasmodic 
action  or  neuralgia  is  allayed,  and  the  relax- 
ation of  the  skin  extends  to  the  deeper  seated 
parts.    Its  beneficial  effects  are  specially  recog- 
nizable after  excessive  musculiur  exercise  or 
after  the  fatigue  and   excitement   of  a   long 
journey,  in  refreshing  and  tranquillizing  the 
system.    On  the  other  hand,  the  warm  bath 
exercises  none  of  the  tonic  and  astringent  in- 
flaenoe  which  is  prodaced  by  the  cold  bath ;  its 
frequent  use  tends  to  relax  and  debilitate,  while 
it  renders  the  system  more  sensible  to  the  va- 
riations  of   external   temperature. — ^The   hot 
bath,  98"* — ^112^  F.,  produces  at  first  an  incon- 
venient and  even  painful  sensation  of  heat; 
from  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  surface, 
it  soon  becomes  reddened  and  swollen,  the  face 
is  turgid,  the  eyes  injected ;  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  increased,  the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and 
more  frequent,  the  carotid  arteries  in  particn* 
lar  beat  with  violence;  the  breathing  is  op- 
pressed, there  is  a  painful  sensation  of  weight 
about  tne  head ;  soon  the  parts  not  covered  by 
the  water  break  out  into  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion, which  only  partially  relieves  the  discom- 
fort of  the  patient.    On  leaving  the  bath  the 
excitement  does  not  immediately  subside ;  the 
pnlse  continues  to  beat  with  force  and  frequency, 
tJie  extremities,  particularly  the  lower,  remain 
swollen,  the  patient  perspires  abundantly,  while 
the  secretion  of  urine  is  diminished ;  there  is  a 
Bense  of  muscular  fatigue,  and  the  whole  system 
is  relaxed  and  weakened.    The  hot  bath  ^ould 
only  be  nsed  therapeutically,  and  even  then  the 
cases  to  which  it  is  applicable  are  not  numerous. 
— ^Beside  the  cold  ana  warm  water  bath,  the  body 
may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  artificially 
heated  or  to  the  vapor  of  boiling  water;  the  for- 
mer, the  lacanicumy  was  habitually  employed  by 
the  Romans,  the  latter  is  much  used  by  the  Bus- 
Bians,  the  Turks  and  the  Egyptians.  The  effects  of 
both,  when  the  temperature  is  much  elevated, 
are  at  first  highly  stimulating.    The  beat  of 
the  heart  is  increased  in  force  and  frequency; 
:;he  pnlse  rises  to  90, 100, 120,  and  even  150  or 
L60  beats  in  a  minute;  the  blood  is  driven 
>o'werfiilly  to  the  surface,  the  face  becomes 
lashed,  the  eyes  injected  and  sufiused,  the  skin 
.nr^id,  and  the  bather  soon  breaks  out  into  a 
»rofase  sweat ;  if  the  temperature  is  very  high 
kod   long  continued,  after  a  time  the  whole 
aass  of  the  blood  beoomes  heated  above  its 


normal  standard  (see  AmuAL  Hbat),  and  this 
may  be  attended  with  dangerous  or  ifatal  con- 
sequences. Owing  to  the  free  evaporation  from 
the  surface,  the  hot  air  bath  can  be  bome  of  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  the  vapor  batlu 
The  ordinary  heat  of  the  Russian  or  oriental 
bagnio  is  from  120°  to  140^  F.,  though  it  is  oc- 
casionally raised  as  high  as  180®  or  190®  F.; 
while,  when  the  air  is  moderately  dry,  a  tem- 
perature of  team  200°  to  270°  F.  has  been 
borne  for  some  time  with  impunity. 

BATH,  £a.bl  of.    See  Pultbnet,  William. 

BATH,  Knights  of  tqb,  a  military  order  in 
Great  Britain,  for  which  an  origin  as  remote  as 
the  time  of  the  first  crusade  has  been  supposed, 
but  which  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  is  related  by  Froissart 
that,  at  the  coronation  of  that  king  in  the  tower 
of  London,  in  1899,  46  esquires  were  made 
knights,  and  were  called  knights  of  the  bath, 
because  they  had  watched  and  bathed  during 
the  night  preceding,  and  that  they  wore  on  the 
occasion  long  coats  trimmed  with  white  fur, 
and  had  white  laces  hung  aboot  their  shoulders. 
From  that  time  it  was  usual  for  English  kings 
to  create  knights  of  the  bath  on  occasion  of 
oelebrating  what  were  deemed  important  e  vents, 
as  at  the  coronation  of  tliemselves  or  their 
queens,  the  birth  or  marriage  of  princes  or 
princesses,  on  the  eve  of  starting  upon  foreign 
military  expeditions,  and  after  gaining  a  battle 
or  taking  a  town.  At  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.,  68  knights  of  the  bath  were  made,  but  the 
order  was  then  neglected  and  discontinued,  till 
in  1725  George  I.  revived  it  by  letters  patent. 
He  gave  a  book  of  statutes  for  its  government 
by  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  order  should 
consist  of  the  sovereign,  a  grand  master,  and 
86  companions.  Its  ba^ge,  of  pure  gold,  was 
to  be  a  sceptre  of  8  united  imperial  crowns, 
from  which  grew  the  rose,  the  thistie,  and  the 
shamrock,  and  around  which  was  inscribed  the 
ancient  motto,  Triajuncta  in  uno.  It  was  to 
be  hong  by  a  red  ribbon  from  the  collar  ob* 
liquely  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  collar 
should  contain  80  ounces  troy  weight  of  gold, 
and  be  a  complicated  arrangement  of  9  crowns 
and  8  roses,  thisties,  and  shamrocks,  the  latter 
being  enamelled  in  their  proper  colors,  and  at- 
tached to  the  crowns  by  gola  knots  enamelled 
white.  A  ^ver  star  also,  made  to  resemble 
the  badge,  and  with  a  glory  or  rays  proceeding 
firom  its  centre,  should  adorn  the  left  shoulder 
of  the  knight,  being  embroidered  upon  the  left 
side  of  his  mantle.  The  apparel  of  a  knight  of 
the  bath  was  ordered  to  be  a  red  surcoat,  lined 
and  edged  with  white  and  encircled  by  a  white 
girdle,  a  crimson  mantie  lined  with  white  and 
fiastened  about  the  neck  with  a  cordon  of  white 
silk,  a  white  oik  hat  sormounted  by  plumes  of 
white  feathers,  white  boots,  red  stockings  and 
breedies,  and  a  sword  in  a  white  leather  scab- 
bard. The  order  was  thus  raised  to  a  splendor 
and  dignity  which  it  had  not  before  enjoyed, 
and  in  1815,  after  the  long  and  terrible  wars  in 
which  England  had  been  engaged,  the  prince 
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regent,  ieeking  for  some  wsy  to  reward  the 
BQintfoiis  militarj  heroecL  determined  to  en- 
large Uie  number  of  the  xnights  of  the  bath. 
Of  the  8  denominatioEB  and  ranks  which  he 
then  ordained  in  the  order,  the  first,  consisting 
of  knigphts  grand  orosses,  was  not  to  exceed  72 
in  nnmbeor,  ezclnsive  of  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  who  also  were  high  officers  in  the  army 
or  navy.  This  dignity  was  to  be  conferred 
only  upon  officers  who  had  reached  the  rank 
of  mi^or-general  in  the  army,  or  reajvadmiral 
fan  the  navy,  excepting  that  12  of  the  number 
might  be  appointed  for  eminent  civil  servioea. 
The  grand  crosses  were  distinguished  by  wear* 
ing  over  their  badge  and  star  a  wreath  of  laurel 
winding  about  an  escrol,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed leh  dien.  The  second  di^s,  consisting 
of  knights  commanders,  was  originally  limited 
to  the  number  of  180,  exdnsive  of  foreign  offi- 
cers holding  British  commissions,  but  might  be 
Increased  in  any  time  of  war  when  officers  of 
signal  merit  distinguished  themselves.  The 
kdghts  commanders  take  precedence  of  all 
knights  bachelors  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  one 
is  ehgible  to  this  dignity  till  he  has  reached  the 
rank  of  nujor-general  in  the  army  or  rear* 
admiral  in  the  navy,  and  no  one  is  eligible  as  a 
grand  cross  till  he  has  first  been  a  commander. 
The  third  class,  consisting  of  knights  compan- 
ions, takes  precedence  of  all  esquires  in  the 
kingdom,  though  not  of  knights  bachelora,  and 
no  officer  is  admisBible  to  this  disnity  who  has 
not  received  a  medal  in  reward  for  valor,  or 
been  specially  mentioned  as  of  signal  merit  in 
the  despatches  of  his  superior  officer. 

BATH-KOL.  There  ^s  much  discussion  in 
the  theological  world  oonceming  the  meaning 
and  i^nlication  of  this  term.  It  seems  to  sig- 
nify eitner  ^^the  daughter  of  voice,^'  or,  as  Jen- 
nings and  Home  have  interpreted,  ^^  voice  of 
the  daughter.*'  It  is  maintained  by  some 
writers  that  this  latter  interpretation  is  an 
inadmissible  liberty  with  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
However  the  term  be  translated  into  our  lan- 
guage, it  was  by  the  Hebrews  understood  to 
designate  the  fourth  degree  of  prophetic  influ- 
ence, and  was  in  high  esteem  among  them, 
being  consulted  on  important  occasions.  Pri- 
deauz  says  it  was  a  fantastical  way  of  divina- 
tion, and  inclines  to  give  it  about  as  much 
credit  as  he  bestows  on  the  heathen  consulta- 
tions called  Sortes  Vurgilian» ;  while  Eitto  con- 
siders this  an  unfiiir  statement,  and  thinks  the- 
ologians have  been  inclined  to  divest  the  Bath- 
Kol  of  its  proper  dignity,  lest  a  comparison 
should  be  instituted  between  this  Jewish  mode 
of  prophecy  and  the  voices  said  to  have  been 
heard  in  several  instances  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment lightfoot  considers  all  Bath-Kol  proph- 
ecies to  have  been  devices  of  the  devil  or  Jew- 
ish fables.  In  the  early  history  of  the  church, 
and  beyond  the  apostolic  times,  there  are  in- 
stances of  voices  heard  by  pious  persons,  gene- 
rally accredited  by  Christians,  as  well  as  many 
claims  to  such  audible  communications,  regard- 
ed now  as  spurious.    What  the  Batii-Kol  was, 


it  is  difficult  at  thiB%pn<MytodetaiBiai 
Probably  the  Jews  did  not  always  iQe«ntU 
in  Bath-Eol  the  voioe  was  at^;  bevi 
Maimonides  says,  *^The  Bath-Kd  ii  rben  a 
man  has  such  a  strong  imaginatioQ  that  iu  be- 
lieves he  hears  a  voice  without  biiaaelll"  Ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation,  tiie  Bitb-Eol 
would  be  Hable  to  great  abuses  bv^eagmng 
persons.    In  this  manner  it  dtml^TKofta 
pretended  that  revelations  were  giTea,  i^ 
the  pretender  himself  had  no  Eudi  ImpRsaHi. 
It  was  a  sort  of  internal  revdi^  not  oees. 
sarily  authenticated  by  any  outward  agos.  Tb 
Jews  say  that  Bath-Kd  was  alw^inth  tloi, 
even  in  the  times  when  there  were  nopropheti. 
Thus  in  that  time  whkh  the  GhriBtttn  datona- 
nates  a  hiatus  from  Malachi  to  Cbrist,  vk 
there  was  no  vision,  the  Jew  says  the  hitis 
was  bridged  by  Bath-KoL   After  ooosnl^ia 
this  mode  of  divination,  tho  first  words  b^ 
no  matter  by  whom  pronounced,  woe  coiai' 
ered  prophetic    A  relio  of  Bath-Kq^  naj  pe- 
hape  be  found  among  Christians  to  Uik  (bf ,  i 
the  superstition  of  opening  the  Bible  ai  nais 
and  taking  the  first  passage  the  eye  £ills  apos, 
as  indicative  of  the  mie  of  dntj,  or  the  miit 
fortune  for  the  day.    The  Jews  say  tlot  M 
Eol  was  the  mode  of  divine  impartatioB  s 
Moses,  Abraham,  David,  and  NebnchadKzat. 
It  was  the  sole  mode  of  taking  the  diTuucuc- 
sel  during  the  entire  p^ iod  <^  the  eecoodtp 
ple^  because  this  temple  wanted  the  5  pe^ 
things  which  were  the  glory  of  the  fint  aaa^' 
which  were  the  viable  presence  of  the  Scud.- 
nah,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  tk  9^ 
of  prophecy. 

BATHORI,  the  name  of  a  noble  1n^ 
nian  family,  of  German  origin,  uTer&lii(ii> 
members  of  which  have  played  a  digtings^ 
part  in  the  history  of  thi^  ooontry.  L  liS- 
LAS,  a  priest    He  flourished  abont  tbeoa^ 
of  the  15th  century,  and  made  tbe  fimBa^ 
garian  translation  of  the  Bible.  IL  Sim^ 
chosen,  in  1671,  prince  of  Transylvank  Bj 
was  afterward  elected  king  of  PoW  ^ 
crowned  at  Cracow,  in  1576.    On  this  waa  te 
reugned  his  rule  over  Transylvania,  at  tbe  aa 
time  recommending  his  brother  to  thehoKe*^ 
deputies  as  his  successor.    He  died,  ^  ^ 
prosperous  reign,  in  1686.     IIL  Chbekk 
elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  ^<^' 
prince  in  his  stead,  1676.    The  Jesuits  a®  '- 
Transylvania  during  his  reign,  and  tlteeds^ 
tion  of  his  son  was  committed  to  their  cbs^^ 
He  died  in  1581.    IV.  SiomiSDi  son  of  tk  F  • 
ceding,  and  chosen  prince  even  before  tbea^ 
of  his  father.    He  was  a  weak-minded  i^ 
and,  having  married  a  daughter  of  the  b<^-' 
Hapsburg,  made  an  agreement  with  tl»  f 
peror  Rudolf  H.,  the  reigning  prinoe  o^  'i^ 
house,  that,  if  he  should  die  withont  l«8&  -^ 
rule  of  Transylvania  diould  be  traasfeiRi'i 
the  emperor  or  to  his  successor;  a  ooi^ 
which  he,  as  mereW  an  elected  prinee,  l**^ 
right  to  make.    He  was  afberwaid  peisa^ 
by  the  Jesuit  Simon  Genga,  to  make  oTff  ^ 
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principaKty  to  Rndoll^  on  the  promise  of  being 
made  bishop  and  cardinal.    Notwithstanding 
some  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  depu- 
ties, one  of  whom  was  pnt  to  aeath,  this  trans- 
fer was  effected  in  1698,  and  Bathori  retired 
•  into  Silesia.    But,  after  waiting  several  months 
in  vain  expectation  of  the  promised  bishoprio 
and  cardinal's  hat,  he  returned  to  Transylvania, 
reassnmed  the  princely  office,  and  immediately 
transferred  the  same  to  his  brother  Balthazar. 
He  then  retired  into  Poland,  but,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  returned,  and  again  assumed  the 
government  of  Transylvania.    He  was  soon, 
however,  compelled  by  the  emperor  to  resign 
fbr  the  8d  time,  and,  having  received  fn»n 
him  a  pension  and  an  estat^  finally  died  at 
Prague,  March  27,  1618.    Y.  Euzabbth,  the 
wife  of  a  Hungarian  count,  renowned  and  exe- 
crated for  her  remorseless  cruelty.    Believing 
that  the  blood  c^  young  maidens  would  restore 
fre^ness  and  bloom  to  her  shrivelled  skin,  she 
caused  a  great  many  to  be  brought  to  her  castle 
on  various  pretences,  and  then,  to  obtain  the 
desired  bath,  murdered  them,  with  the  aid  of  8 
of  her  vassals.    Her  horrible  practices  were  at 
last  discovered,  and^  with  her  8  assistants,  she 
was  brought  to  trial    One  of  her  accompHces, 
a  man,  was  decapitated,  the  other  2,  who  were 
females,  were  burned  alive,  and  the  countess 
herself  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where,  after 
several  years  of  confinement,  she  died  in  1614. 
BATHURST,  a  town  of  New  Brunswick, 
capita]  of  Gloucester  co.,  dtuated  on  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  bay  of  Ghaleurs,  and  due 
north-east  of  Halifax,  about  260  miles.    It  has  a 
good  harbor,  and  is  noted  for  ship-building. 

BATHURST,  a  settlement  on  the  isle  of  St. 
Mary,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  founded  by  the 
English  in  1816,  and  is  the  principal  of  the 
English  establishments  in  Senegambia.  It  is 
aot  a  healthy  station.  The  ialaad  has  about 
3yOOO  inhabitants,  few  of  whom  are  Europeans. 
BATHURST,  a  county  and  town  of  New 
^onth  Wales,  in  Australia.  The  county  lies 
>etween  the  rivers  Lachlan  and  Macquarie,  at 
lie  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
ains,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in 
^nstralio.  Gk)ld  mines  were  here  discovered 
a  1861.  The  town,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
he  gold  region,  98  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Syd- 
ley,  was  founded  by  the  English  in  1816,  and 
I  tho  oldest  £^:iglidL  town  m  the  interior  of 
Lostralia.  The  population  of  the  county  in 
861  was  8,406,  smce  which  time  it  has  much 
I  creased. 

BATHURST  INLET,  an  inlet  of  the  Polar 
sa,  projecting  due  south  about  76  miles,  out  of 
oronation  gulf.  It  is  in  a  direct  line  between 
le  magnetic  pole  and  Great  Slave  lake,  and 
K>at  800  miles  from  each. 
B  A.THURST  ISLAND.  L  An  island  off  the 
>rtli-east  coast  of  Australia.  It  lies  Just  west 
'  JM^elville  island^  and  is  much  smaller  than  the 
tter.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of 
astralia  by  Chuience  straits  on  the  south,  and 
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from  Melville  island  by  Oockbum  sound.  II. 
An  island  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  discovered  by 
Parry  in  1819,  and  the  most  eastern  of  the 
group  called  Parry  islands.  It  is  separated  from 
Norm  Somerset  on  the  S.  by  Barrow  strait, 
and  from  North  Devon  on  the  E.  by  Welling- 
ton channel.  It  is  laid  down  on  more  recent 
maps  als  a  peninsula,  being  joined  to  the  larger 
land  of  Oornwallis  island  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
It  lies  due  south  of  Grinnell  land. 

BATHURST,  the  name  of  an  old  English 
family,  who  are  said  to  have  come  over  with 
William  the  Oon<^ueror.  Within  the  last  8  cen* 
turies  several  of  its  members  have  made  them- 
selves prominent.— Ralph,  dean  of  Wells,  bom 
1 020,  died  June  14, 1704.  He  wrote  some  elegant 
Latin  poems,  and  (in  conjunction  with  Sir  Wm. 
Petty,  Robert  Boyle,  John  Evelyn,  Sir  Eenelm 
Digby.  Elias  Ashmole,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
others)  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  which  received  a  charter  of 
incorporation  from  Oharles  II.,  in  1660,  withm 
6  months  after  his  restoration. — ^Allen  (earl  of 
Bathurst),  bom  m  London,  Nov.,  1684,  died  Sept 
16, 1776.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Bathurst,  treasurer  of  the  household  to  Queen 
Anne,  b^ore  she  ascended  the  throne.  Enter- 
ing parliament  in  1706,  he  strongly  opposed 
Marlborough  and  the  whigs.  The  tories  havinff 
come  into  power,  he  was  called  to  the  house  m 
lords,  as  Baron  Bathurst,  in  1711,  to  increase  tho 
ministerial  minority.  In  1767  he  was  made  treas- 
urer to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  this  prince  as  George  III.,  soon  after, 
declined  fur&er  public  employments,  but  ac- 
cepted a  pension  of  £3,000  a  year.  In  1772  he 
was  created  Earl  Bathurst,  aftd  spent  the  even- 
ing of  his  life  in  retirement.  As  a  peer,  he 
opposed  the  septennial  bUl,  defended  Bishop 
Atterbnry,  resisted  the  attainder  of  Bolingbroke 
and  Ormond,  and  the  bill  for  allowing  pension- 
ers to  sit  in  parliament.  He  displayed  great 
political  hostility  to  Sir  Robert  WaJpole.  Lord 
Bathurst  was  on  familiar  terms  wiUi  Addison, 
Gay,  Bolingbroke,  Prior,  Rowe,  Oongreve.  and 
Pope.  The  last-named  dedicated  to  him  the  8d 
epistle  of  his  "  Moral  Essays,"  and  Boswell  re- 
ports Dr.  Johnson  to  have  said^  *' except  Lord 
mthurst,  none  of  Pope^s  noble  friends  were  such 
as  that  a  good  man  would  widi  to  have  his  inti- 
macy with  them  known  to  posterity." — BsixbIj 
bom  May  2, 171 4^  died  Aug.  6,  1794,  was  the 
only  surviving  son  of  the  foregoing,  by  the 
daughter  and  s61e  heir  of  Sir  Peter  Apsley.  He 
practised  at  the  bar,  and  was  made  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas  in  1764.  He  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chancellor  in  1771,  with  the  title 
of  Baron  Apsley,  and  resigned  the  seals  in 
1778,  having  voted  against  the  Chatham  annu- 
ity bill,  a  ministerial  measure.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  council  in  1780,  and  was  assaulted 
in  the  Gordon  riots  by  the  mob,  who  pulled  off 
his  wiff .  He  was  a  man  of  such  grave  demean- 
or ana  steady  habits,  that,  on  one  occadon, 
his  father,  a  aan  twant  (then  aged  89),  having 
invited  a  party  of  Mends  to  meet  him,  the  en- 
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tertainmeDt  proceeded  verj  quietly,  nntil 
midnight,  when  Lord  Apsley  retired.  The 
earl  uen  exclaimed  to  the  rest  of  the  gaests, 
^  Now.  my  frienda,  that  the  old  gentleman  is 
ffone,  I  think  we  may  ventare  to  crack  another 
bottle."  He  is  described  by  Lord  Mahon  as  a 
carefal,  pains-taking  lawyer;  a  mild,  inoffen- 
sive man. — ^Hxnbt,  bishop  of  Norwich,  bom 
Oct  16, 1744died  April 5, 1887,  cousin  of  the 
second  Earl  Bathnrst  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  entered  New  college,  Oxford,  in 
1761,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  D.  0.  L. 
in  1776.  Having  taken  orders,  he  obtained  a 
rectory  in  Norfolk,  and  then  the  rich  family 
living  of  OirenoeeUr,  with  the  deanery  of 
Durham,  and  a  canonry  of  Ohrist  church,  Ox- 
ford. In  1805  he  was  made  bishop  of  Norwich, 
which  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords. 
In  his  diocese  he  was  an  exemplary  prelate;  in 
parliament  he  strongly  advocated  Roman  Oath- 
olic  emancipation,  concessions  to  the  dissenters, 
and  parliamentary  reform.  He  was  not  elo- 
quent, and  the  few  sermons  which  he  published 
are  commonplace.  His  life  was  written  by  his 
eldest  son,  Dr.  Henry  Bathnrst,  archdeacon  of 
Norwich  (died  1844).  and  shows  very  strongly 
that  not  only  the  bishop  but  his  children  were 
convinced  that  the  whigs  were  ung^teful,  be- 
cause when  they  came  into  power,  they  neg- 
lected to  translate  him  to  a  richer  see. — Hshbt, 
2d  earl  of  Bathnrst,  son  of  Baron  Apsley,  bom 
May  22, 1762,  died  July  27, 1884.  He  entered 
the  house  of  commons,  and  was  successively  lord 
commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  commissioner 
for  India,  foreign  secretary,  and  colonial  seor^ 
tary.  He  was  active  in  the  wars  against  Napo- 
leon. At  St.  Helena  the  latter  accused  him  of 
great  mdeness.  When  the  tories  came  into 
power,  in  1828,  he  became  president  of  the 
counc^  but  resigned  in  1880.  He  was  after- 
ward first  lord  of  the  admiralty. — Benja.mik, 
son  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  born  1784, 
was  sent  in  1809  as  an  English  courier  to 
Stockholm,  and  disappeared  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bremen,  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  French.  He  was  the  father  of  the  lady 
Bathnrst  whose  horse  got  frightened  at  Rome, 
in  1824,  and  threw  her  into  the  Tiber,  where 
she  was  drowned. 

BATHYOLES,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Mag- 
nesia, in  Thessaly,  on  the  Maaander,  who  con- 
structed for  the  Lacedffimonians  the  colossal 
throne  of  the  Amyclssan  Apollo,  at  Amydffi, 
near  Sparta,  supposed  to  have  fldurii^ed  m  the 
time  of  Solon,  in  the  7th  century  B.  0.  Qnatre- 
mdre  de  Quinoy,  in  his  Jupiter  Olf/mpien^  has 
given  an  interesting  view  of  the  splendid  god 
and  his  superb  throne,  designed  from  the  de- 
scription of  Pausanias. 

BATHYLLUS  of  Alkxandbia,  a  freedman 
and  favorite  of  Mfficenas,  who,  together  with  Py- 
lades  of  Oilicia,  excelled  in  the  imitation  or  ballet 
called  pantomimus*  In  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
with  Bathyllus  and  Pylades  as  principal  perform- 
ers, pantomimes  were  brought  to  their  highest 
point  of  perfection,  but  they  grew  n^ore  and  more 


obscene  and  demoralised ;  yet  no  woaum  took 
part  in  the  public  pantomime  till  the  worst 
period  of  the  empire.  After  the  termination 
of  the  civil  wars,  when  Mssoenaa  was  living  in 
voluptuousness  and  splendor  in  his  superb  piSaoe 
on  the  iBquilian  hills,  the  pantomimic  danoers  < 
pl^ed  an  important  part  in  his  entertainm^its. 

J^ATIGAIX),  a  town  and  seaport  of  Ceylon, 
and  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  situated  on  a  small  island,  about  8^  miles  in 
circumference,  called  by  the  natives  Puliantivei 
and  lying  Just  off  the  E.  ooast  of  Ceylon.  A 
thick  grove  of  cocoanut  trees  sniromnds  the 
town,  and  gives  it  a  remarkably  piotoresqae 
iq>pearance.  A  small  square  fort  is  its  prind- 
|Md  defence.  The  inhabitants  arQ  mosUy  na- 
tives and  Dutch  residents. 

BATISTE,  a  fine,  white,  and  very  compact 
hnen,  distinguished  by  its  delicate,  fiirm,  and 
uniform  threads  from  every  other  linen  teztnie. 
The  name  is  derived  either  from  the  Indian 
material  hcutaSj  or  from  one  of  the  early  manu- 
facturers of  it,  Baptiste  Chambray,  who  lived 
in  the  18th  century,  and  from  whom  it  was  also 
called  the  doth  of  Chambray,  or  Oambray ; 
hence  the  English  word  cambdc.  The  btttiste 
manu£fictured  in  India  is  esteemed  the  best.  It 
is  interwoven  at  each  end  with  threads  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  first  breadth  of  eftdi  piece  is 
gilt  or  wrought  with  an  Arabic  flower.  These 
adornments  distinguish  the  value  of  the  artide, 
being  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of 
the  batiste.  The  European  batiste  is  priodpaUy 
manufactured  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Switzerland;  that  of  Flrance  bdng  made  from 
the  best  flax,  and  approaching  most  nearly  in 
fineness  and  whiteness  to  the  Indian.  lately  a 
batiste  has  been  manufactured  partiallj  from 
cotton,  which  dosdy  resembles  the  finest  mus- 
lins, and  is  called  the  batisteHnuslin,  or,  from 
the  place  of  its  first  manufacture,  the  8ootdi 
batiste. 

BATJUSCHKOFF,  ConBTAHrnr  Nikoiols- 
WITCH,  a  Russian  poet,  bom  at  Wologda.  May  18, 
1787,  died  there  July  29,  1855,  received  hia  edu- 
cation at  St.  Petersbuig,  took  a  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Finland,  and  in  the  Frendi  wars  of 
1818-^4;  occupied  for  8<mie  time  the  position 
of  librarian  in  the  public  library  of  SU  Pet^a- 
burg,  and  was  subsequently  attadied  to  the  fGt- 
eign  offioe  at  home,  and  to  the  Russian  embassy 
at  Naples.  His  prose  writings  give  interesting 
accounts  of  Russian  literature^  and  reviews  of 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  tile  Italian  poets.  While 
at  Dresden  he  transUted  Schiller's  '^  Bride  of 
Mesons''  into  Russian,  and  also  paid  mudi  at- 
tention to  astronomical  studies.  He  lost  ha 
mind  in  1818,  an  affliction  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  A  complete  edition  of  his  poems 
appeared  at  St  Petersbuig  in  1834,  and  in 
Smirdin's  collection  of  classic  Russian  poeta. 

BATMAN,  (k  weight  used  in  the  Levant,  at 
Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and  in  parts 
of  Persia.  At  Aleppo,  and  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minionS)  it  consists  of  6  okes^  each  weighing 
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400  Torkiah  drama,  and  is  eqnal  to  lO'lbs.  6  oz. 
10  dr.  avoirdnpois. 

BATN-EL-HAJAR  (the  womb  of  rooks),  a 

rocky  and  desolate  tract  of  Nabia,  in  AfHoa, 

extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  between 

lat.  21^  and  22°  N..  and  long.  80*>  86'  and  10° 

E.  The  Nile  here  flows  in  cataracts  and  rapids, 

and  amid  rocks  and  islands,  but  some  of  the 

natural  obstmctions  to  its   navigation   have 

been  removed  by  Mohammed  All's  engineers. 

The  inhabitants  are   about  200   in   number, 

chiefly  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  are  described  as 

well  made,  with  fine  features,  and  of  a  dark 

brown  complexion.    Bean  trees,  and  a   few 

date  trees  and  cotton  plants,  are  almost  the 

only  vegetable  productions,  and  are  cultivated 

on  narrow  plots  occurring  at  intervals  near  the 

river,  the  beans  fhmishing  the  chief  food  of  the 

inhabitants.    On  the  western  bank  of  the  river 

are  found  deserted  monasteries,  and  the  ruins 

of  ancient  temples  and  villager    This  tract  is  a 

dependency  of  Egypt 

BATNEARS,  or  Bhatiib,  a  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  Hhidostan,  whose  principal 
city  is  Bhatneer,  SOT  miles  N.  N.  W.  from 
Delhi.  They  are  composed  of  the  aboriginal 
race  of  Jats  and  a  dominant  race  of  R^poots, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  into  this 
Qountry  about  6  centuries  ago.  Though  Mo- 
bammedans,  they  differ  from  the  foUowers  of  the 
prophet  in  allowing  their  women  to  appear  un- 
reiled  and  to  associate  freely  witiii  men.  The 
^atnears  have  always  been  a  savage  race  of 
reebootors,  living  a  sort  of  nomadic  life,  and 
naking  predatory  excursions  Into  the  neighbor- 
Dg  districts.  The  Batnear  district  was  cop- 
[uered  and  nearly  depopulated  by  Tamerlane, 
n  1398.  It  was  again  conquered  by  the  bold 
British  adventorer,  George  Thomas,  in  1800 ; 
nd  by  the  cessions  made  by  Scindia,  in  1808, 
\,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British^  who, 
owever,  have  yet  failed  to  correct  the  lawless 
nd  predatory  character  of  the  people. 
BATOANA,  a  small  tribe  of  the  large  family 
r  Bechnanas,  in  southern  Africa.  They  dweU 
pon  the  borders  of  Lake  Ngami,  whither  they 
ime  AS  conquerors,  and  have  dispossessed  and 
daced  to  slavery  the  native  population,  called 
e  Bayeye.    They  live  chiefly  by  hunting,  and 

8  described  as  deceitful  and  suspicious. 
BATOKA,  a  curious  tribe  of  men  in  southern 
frioa)  -who  occupy  2  considerable  islands  in 
e  river  Leeambye,  and  the  a^acent  country 
.  either  bank.  They  formerly  held  wide  sway, 
d  ivere  the  theme  of  numerous  fables  and 
perstitions  among  nei^boring  tribes,  but  are 
w,  for  the  most  part,  subject  to  the  Barotse. 
a  Batoka  universally  knock  out  the  upper 
nt  teeth  of  both  sexes,  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
is  causes  the  under  lip  to  protrude  in  a  most 
rightly  way,  and  gives  to  them  a  hideous 
gh,  bnt  yet  the  Batoka  admire  it,  consider  it 
•  tj'x>e  of  beauty,  and  conceive  nothing  to  be 
ier    than   the   possession   of  upper  teeth. 

9  Hatoka  are  very  degraded,  both  physically 
I   mentally,  and  much  addicted  to  smoking 


the  pernicious  mutokwane  (eannaMg  mUioa), 
This  produces  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and  mokes  them 
after  a  few  pufb  break  out  in  a  string  of  half- 
coherent  utterances.  Soldiers  smoke  it  on 
coming  in  sight  of  enemies,  that  they  may 
make  an  effective  onslaught.  It  is  extensively 
usedf  not  only  by  the  Batoka,  but  by  all  the 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  southern  Africa. 

BATON,  a  staff  of  office,  a  sign  of  authority 
in  all  times  and  among  eveiy  people.  Though 
generally  reserved   to   eminent    persons,    as 

Erinces,  judges,  generals,  and  fathers  of  a  &mi- 
/,  yet  among  the  ancient  Babylonians  it  was 
the  custom  fur  every  one,  on  issuing  from  his 
house,  to  take  a  baton,  carved  with  some  dis- 
tinctive sign— <as  a  rose,  a  lily,  or  an  eagle. 
Homer  mentions  neither  crowns  nor  diadems, 
but  describes  particularly  the  baton  or  sceptre. 
The  Spartan  Bhytale^  or  baton  of  generals,  and 
eadueiuAf  or  that  of  ambassadors,  are  well 
known.  The  baton  of  the  Roman  consul  was 
of  ivory,  that  of  a  pretor  was  of  gold,  and 
that  of  an  augur  was  terminated  by  a  crooked 
beak.  Similar  to  the  last  was  the  episcopal 
baton  of  the  middle  ages,  which  afterward  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  cross.  In  medisoval  and 
modem  times,  batons  have  been  most  in  use  in 
France,  where  they  mark  every  order  and  al- 
most every  occupation.  It  was  long  a  fashion 
in  the  universities  to  hold  a  red  baton  while 
interpreting  the  Iliad,  and  a  yellow  baton  while 
explaining  the  Odyssey. 

BATON  ROUGE.  I.  A  south-eastern  parish 
of  Louisiana,  divided  into  east  and  west  Baton 
Rouge,  and  comprising  an  aggregate  area  of 
about  740  so.  miles.  The  Amite  river  washes 
its  eastern  oorder,  and  the  Hiasissippi  inter- 
sects it,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  % 
divisions  of  the  parish.  The  surface  of  the 
western  part  is  low  and  flat.  It  is  sulrjeot  to 
freauent  inundations,  and  the  only  available 
lanci  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  a  few 
feet  higher  than  the  general  level.  On  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Mississippi  the  soil  is  of  better 
quality,  the  surfEuse  is  more  diversified,  and 
tnere  are  extensive  forests  of  live  oak,  cypress, 
and  magnolia.  The  steples  are  cotton,  sugar, 
and  maize.  In  1 850,  the  productions  amounted 
to  1,846  bales  of  cotton.  H998  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  926,228  gallons  of  molasses,  and  878,692 
bushels  of  Indian  com.  There  were  6  church- 
es, 2  newspaper  offices,  and  750  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Capital  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion, Baton  Rouge;  of  the  western,  Baton  Rouge 
Courthouse.  Pop.  of  the  £.  in  1850, 11,977, 
of  whom  6,351  were  slaves;  of  the  W.,  6,270. 
of  whom  4,350  were  slaves.  II.  The  capital 
of  Louisiana!,  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 129  miles  above  the  city  of  New  Orleana 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  settlemente  made  by  the 
French  colonists,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  village.  Various  reasons  are 
given  for  its  name,  but  the  most  probable  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  called  after  a  chief  whose  ap- 
pellation, translated  into  French,  was  the  red 
staffl  It  has  made  little  progress  for  some  years, 
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deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  fiict  that 
the  United  States  government  has  there  a  large 
depot  of  arms,  and  a  barrack  in  which,  some 
years  ance,  several  companies  of  United  States 
troops  were  stationed.  It  is  also  the  site  of  a 
large  military  hospital  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  district  devoted  to  the  cnltivation  of  sugar 
and  cotton,  and  but  for  the  difficalties  opposed 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  sear 
going  vessels,  would  become  a  great  city.  It 
was  the  scene  of  much  trouble  during  the  years 
which  preceded  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  town  is  well  built.  The 
population  in  1858  was  4.500.  Beside  the 
United  States  barracks  and  tne  hospital,  Baton 
Rouge  also  contains  the  state  prison  or  penl- 
tentiarv  of  Louisiana. 

BATONI,  PoMFSo  GiBOLATO,  a  piunter  of 
modem  Italy,  bom  at  Lucca,  in  1708,  died  at 
Rome,  Feb.  4, 1786.  Some  of  his  best  works 
are  at  Lisbon  and  St.  Petersburg.  His 
pal  picture  at  Rome  is  the  fall  of  Simon  L 
at  the  church  of  8L  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
was  inferior  in  many  respects  to  Mengs,  but  is 
frequently  designated,  like  him,  as  ^^the  last  of 
the  Romans.^ 

BATOOM,  B^TOTnc,  or  Batum,  a  town  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  sea, 
and  4  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tchoruk ; 
pop.  about  25,000.  It  has  an  excellent  and 
commodious  harbor. 

BATRAOHOMYOMAOHIA,  the  title  of  a 
mock  heroic  poem,  in  which  a  battle  (fuixn) 
of  the  frogs  (fioTfKixoi)  and  the  mice  (fivts)  is 
humorously  described.  The  author  of  this 
production  was  probably  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  not  Homer,  to  whom  it  is  falsely 
ascribed. 

BATSHIAN,Batohiak,  orBATsiAK,  amonn* 
tainous  and  fertile  isUnd  in  the  Molucca  archi- 
pelago. It  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  who  winested 
it  from  Spain  in  1610. 

BATTA.    SeeBATAK. 

BATTALION,  a  tactical  unit  of  infantry 
which  holds  the  same  relative  position  toward 
the  brigade  or  line  that  a  company  does  to  the 
battalion.  A  battalion  may  be  composed  of 
companies  of  different  regiments,  or  a  single 
reg^ent  may  contain  several  battalions.  The 
regiment  is  a  unit  of  administration — ^the  battal- 
ion a  unit  of  exercise  and  a  constituent  por- 
tion of  an  active  army.  Eight  companies  con- 
stitute a  battalion  in  tiie  American  tactics  for 
infantry  of  the  line,  and  duties  are  assigned  by 
the  American  tactics  to  a  colonel,  lieutenant 
colonel,  m^or,  adjutant,  and  ser^dant  minor, 
who  constitute  the  field  and'  staff  of  such  a 
battalion.  The  number  of  companies  in  a 
battalion  is  different  in  the  armies  of  different 
nations,  and  has  changed  fr>om  time  to  time  in 
those  of  the  same  nation.  In  tiie  English  ser- 
vice, 10  companies  constitute  a  battalion ;  in 
the  Prussian,  4 ;  and  in  the  French  the  number 
has  varied  from  6  to  10  within  the  last  50  years. 

BATTENS,  pieces  of  timber  of  different 
lengths,  7  inches  in  width,  and  about  22  inches 


thick.  They  are  used  for  making  floors,  and 
are  also,  after  being  divided  so  as  to  be  2^  inches 
wide  U)d  1}  thick,  placed  agunst  walls  to 
separate  the  laths  on  which  plastering  b  to  be 
put  from  the  walls. — In  nautical  afi&irs^  battens 
are  strips  of  wood  nailed  down  over  tiie  tar- 
paulins which  cover  the  hatches,  or  ftatened  to 
portions  of  the  rigging  to  prevent  injury  from 
chafine. 

BATTERING  RAM  (Lat.  aries),  the  eariiest, 
simplest,  and,  until  the  improved  usage  of  artil- 
lery, the  most  effective  machine  for  destrcmng 
stone  walls  and  the  ordinary  defences  of  forti- 
fied towns.  The  primitive  form  of  this  imple- 
ment was  a  huge  beam  of  seasoned  and  tou^ 
wood,  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  men ;  who,  run- 
ning with  it,  at  speed,  against  the  obstacle,  wall, 
gate,  or  palisade,  made  what  impression  they 
might  against  it  The  second  step  was  strengtii- 
ening  and  weighting  the  impinging  end  of  the 
machine,  with  a  mass  of  bronze,  brass,  or  iron, 
to  prevent  the  detrition  and  oompressaon  of 
the  beam  consequent  on  its  action  on  the  walL 
The  8d  measure,  which,  in  fact,  gave  the  whde 
real  value  to  the  machine,  was  tiie  suspending 
it  by  chains  or  ropes,  from  a  crane  or  trivet,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  it  to  swing  some  30  or 
40  feet  to  and  fro,  under  the  impulse  of  human 
force,  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  When  the  impetus  was  once  givm  to 
this  vast  beam  of  wood,  of  100  or  150  feet  in 
length  and  comparative  weight,  all  that  was  re- 
quisite was  to  g^ve  it  such  continned  motive 
force  as  to  keep  it  in  play,  when  its  own  impe- 
tus would  of  cour^  gradually  increase ;  and  it 
would  necessarily  act  with  the  force  of  its  own 
natural  weight,  multiplied  by  a  constantly  in- 
creasing measure  of  velocity,  upon  the  olject 
on  which  it  impinged.  To  this  must  be  added 
that  the  ram  being,  in  its  most  highly  improved 
state,  played  in  exact  and  regular  time,  it  ac- 
quired a  perfect  vibratory  motion  itself;  and 
its  blows  being  directed  continually  on  one  pre- 
cise spot,  at  r^ularly  recurring  intervals  of  time, 
a  similarly  regular  vibration  was  oommnnica- 
ted  to  the  wcdl ;  which,  constantiy  increaang 
with  the  constantiy  increased  weight  of  the 
blows,  a  2d  wave  being  always  put  in  circulation 
from  the  centre  of  the  attack  before  the  nre- 
ceding  wave  had  subsided,  soon  set  the  whde 
mass  of  masonry  surging  and  swaying  backward 
and  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  would  neces- 
sarily disintegrate  its  component  i>arta  and  bring 
it  in  a  mass  of  crumbling  ruins  to  the  ground. 
Its  mode  of  operation  was,  therefore,  entirely 
different  fr^m  that  of  cannon  shot,  whidi 
merely  crush,  batter,  and  beat  down  Uie  ma- 
sonry against  which  they  are  huried,  by  dint  of 
sheer  force ;  while  the  ram  commnnicsted  a 
motion  to  the  mass  itself^  on  which  it  was  played, 
which  caused  tiie  defences  to  destroy  tiiem- 
selves.  The  objections  to  its  use  were,  that  it 
could  only  be  used  at  close  quarters,  where  di- 
rect access  could  be  had  to  tiie  foot  of  tiie  fin^ 
tification  which  was  to  be  beaten  down,  by 
bodies  of  men,  who  necessarily  worked  for  the 
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mortpart  in  full  view,  and  exposed  to  the  mis- 
Biles  of  the  defenders,  at  an  exceedingly  short 
range.    The  former  of  these  objections  render- 
ed it  necessaiy,  for  the  most  part^  to  fill  in  the 
moats  or  ditches,  in  front  of  the  works,  by  em- 
bwkments  or  platforms,  np  which  the  engines 
were  gradnally  advanced.    The  latter  led  to  the 
coDstruotion  of  towers  of  planking,  covered 
with  raw  hides,  of  many  stories  in  height,  roll- 
ing on  wheels;  in  the  lower  stage  of  which 
the  ram  was  slong  so  that  the  men  who  work- 
ed it  coald  do  so  perfectly  nnder  cover,  while 
the  upper  stages  were  filled  with  archers  and 
slingers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  overpower  the 
fire  of  the  defenders.    From  the  top  of  these 
machines  a  sort  of  bridge  was  also  contrived, 
which  could  be  lowered  and  hauled  out  with 
chains  and  pulleys  so  as  to  fall  on  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  or  castle  wall,  and  give  free  access  to 
the  assailants.    These  towers,  which  were  the 
last  improvement  on  the  ram,  were  so  arranged 
that  they  were  not  only  fought  but  propelled 
by  men,  either  within  the  structure,  or  placed 
behind  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  protected 
by  it  fi-om  the  shot  of  the  enemy.    They  con- 
tinued to  be  in  use  during  all  the  middle  ages, 
and  were  still  efiTeotive,  until  ordnance  was  so 
much  improved,  that  it  could  be  discharged 
rapidly  and  with  correct  aim,  which  was  not 
the  case  until  several  centuries  had  elapsed  af- 
ter the  first  introduction  of  gunpowder.     De- 
fective as  the  instrument  appears,  when  com- 
pared with  the  terrific  engines  of  modern  war, 
t  was  general]/ suocessfuL 

BATTERSEA,  a  parish  and  sub-district  in 
be  county  of  Surrey,  England,  situated  4  miles 
$.  W.  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  forming  one 
)f  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  At  the  census 
tf  1851,  the  sub-district  of  Battersea  contained 
0,660  inhabitants,  and  the  parish  11,729.  The 
xea  in  statute  acres  of  the  sub-district  is  2,848 
ores.  It  is  much  occupied  by  market  gar- 
eners,  who  supply  London  with  vegetables. 
t.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  bom  and 
led  there. 

BATTERY.  In  field  artillery,  this  expression 
leans  a  number  of  guns,  from  4  to  12,  with  the 
eoeasary  horses,  gunnera,  and  equipments,  and 
sstined  generally  to  act  together  in  battle.  The 
ritish  and  French  have  6,  the  Prussians  and 
nstrians  8,  the  Russians  8  or  12,  guns  to  a 
ittery.  Field  batteries  are  divided  into  light, 
^avy,  and  howitzer  batteries;  in  some  Conn- 
ies, there  are,  beside,  mountain  batteries. 
:  describing  a  position  for  battle,  the  word 
.ttery  is  also  used  to  indicate  any  spot  where 
US  are  placed.  In  siege  artillery,  battery 
^ans  either  any  one  of  the  lines  of  the  for^ 
)ss  TP^hich  is  armed  with  guns,  or  else,  and  es- 
Qially,  a  number  of  guns  placed  in  line  for  the 
ack  of  a  fortress,  and  covered  by  a  parapet 
e  construction  of  this  parapet,  and  the  em- 
x^ements  for  the  guns,  are  what  is  understood 
the  construction  of  a  battery.  With  respect  to 
:ir  profiles,  batteries  are  either  elevated,  half 
ikeu,  or  sunken ;  with  respect  to  their  arma- 


ment, guns,  howitser,  mortar  batteries ;  with  re- 
spect to  the  shelter  afforded,  batteries  with  em- 
brasures, barbette  batteries  (without  embra- 
sures^, casemated  batteries  (covered  in  bomb 
prooQ.  With  respect  to  the  purpose  aimed  at, 
there  are  dismounting  batteries,  to  dismount  the 
guns  in  one  of  the  lines  of  the  fortress,  parallel 
to  which  they  are  constructed ;  ricochetting  bat- 
teries, constructed  in  the  prolongation  of  a  line, 
and  destined  to  enfilade  it,  the  balls  and  shells 
just  passing  over  the  parapet  and  hopping  along 
the  line  in  low  jumps ;  mortar  batteries,  to 
bombard  the  interior  of  the  bastions  and  the 
buildings  in  the  fortress;  breaching  batteries,  to 
bring  down  the  revetement  walls  of  the  scarp  of 
the  rampart ;  counter  batteries,  erected  on  tlie 
crown  of  the  glacis  opposite  the  fianks,  to  si- 
lence the  fire  of  a  flank  which  protects  the  ditch 
in  front  of  the  breach.  Strand  batteries  are 
intrenchments  thrown  up  on  particular  points 
of  a  sea  shore  to  act  against  hostile  men-of- 
war  ;  they  are  either  permanent,  in  which  case 
they  are  generally  constructed  of  masonry,  and 
often  casemated, with  several  tiers  of  guns,  or  tem- 
porary earthworks,  mostly  barbet  Uie  batteries 
to  insure  a  wider  sweep ;  in  either  case  they 
are  generally  closed  to  the  rear  agamst  a  sudden 
attack  by  landed  infantry.  To  construct  an 
earthwork  battery,  the  principal  dimensions  are 
traced,  and  the  earth  procured  fi*om  a  ditch  in 
front  or  rear  of  the  intended  parapet.  The 
outer  slope  of  the  parapet  is  left  without  revete- 
ment, but  the  interior  slope  and  the  cheeks  or 
interior  sides  of  the  embrasures  are  revetted 
with  fascines,  gabions,  hurdles,  casks  filled  with 
earth,  sandbags,  or  sods  of  turf,  so  as  to  retain 
the  earth  in  its  position,  even  with  a  steep  slope. 
A  herme,  or  level  space,  is  generally  left  stand- 
ing between  the  outer  slope  of  the  parapet  and 
the  ditch  in  front,  to  strengthen  the  parapet. 
A  banquette  is  constructed  inside  the  oattery, 
between  the  embrasures,  high  enough  for  a  man 
to  stand  on  and  look  over  the  parapet  An 
epaulment  or  parapet  forming  an  obtuse  angle 
with  that  of  the  battery  is  often  constructed  on 
one  or  both  fianks,  to  protect  it  against  fluiking 
fire.  Where  the  battery  can  be  enfiladed,  tra- 
verses or  epaulments  between  the  guns  become 
necessary.  In  barbette  batteries,  tliis  protection 
is  strengthened  by  a  further  elevation  of  the 
traverses  several  feet  above  the  height  of  the 
parapet,  which  elevation  is  continued  across  the 
parapet  to  its  outer  crest,  and  called  a  bonnet 
The  guns  are  placed  on  platforms  constructed 
of  planks  and  sleepers,  or  other  timbers,  to  in- 
sure permanency  of  emplacement.  The  ammuni- 
tion IS  kept  partly  in  recesses  under  the  parapet^ 
partly  in  a  sunken  building  of  timber  covered 
m  bomb  proof  with  earth.  To  shelter  the  gun- 
ners from  rifle  firing,  the  embrasures  are  oft^n 
closed  by  blindages  of  strong  planks,  to  open 
to  either  side  when  the  gun  is  run  out,  or  pro- 
vided with  a  hole  for  the  muzzle  to  pass  through. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy  is  rendered  mnocuous  by 
blindages  of  timbers  laid  with  one  end  on  the 
inner  crest  of  the  parapet,  and  sloping  to  the 
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ground  behind.    In  batterieB  where  howitsers 
are  nsed,  the  soles  of  the  embrasares  slope  up- 
ward instead  of  downward ;  in  mortar  batter- 
iest  there  are  no  embrasures  at  all,  the  high 
elevation  taken  insuring  the  P&m^  of  the  shell 
over  the  crest  of  the  parapet.    To  give  effec- 
tive protection  against  the  fire  of  heavy  guns, 
the  parapet  shoum  be  at  least  17  or  18  feet 
thick;  but  if  the  calibre  of  the  enemy  is  very 
heavy,  and  the  ground  bad,  a  thickness  of  24  feet 
may  be  required.    A  height  of  7  or  8  feet  gives 
sufficient  protection.    The  guns  should  have  a 
clear  distance  of  from  10  to  14  feet ;  if  traverses 
are  necessarv,  the  parapet  will  have  to  be  length- 
ened accordingly. — ^Floatiko  BATTsmss  are  ves- 
selsof  war  constructed  very  strongly,  and  heavily 
armed,  designed  to  Operate  in  smooth  water  for 
harbor  defence,  or  in  naval  bombardments.  There 
are  yet  no  settled  forma  or  plans  of  construction 
as  for  floating  batteries.    Bometimea  they  have 
been  in  the  simple  fbrm  of  rafts,  others  have 
been  built  somewhat  nearer  the  form  of  ordi- 
nary vessels,  and  frequently  old  ships  of  war 
have  been  strengthened    and  converted  into 
floating  batteries  with  excellent  effect.    To  ren- 
der them  incombustible  and  invulnerable,  has 
always  been  the  aim  of  scientific  and  ingenious 
men.    At  the  memorable  siege  of  Gibraltar,  by 
the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Bpain,  in 
1789,  10  Spanish  ships  of  war  were  converted 
into  floating  batteries  of  a  very  formidable  char- 
acter.   The  largest  were  about  1,400  tons  bur- 
then.   Their  sides  were  fortified  7  feet  thick 
with  junk,  raw  hides,  and  green  timber,  and  on 
the  top  they  were  bombproof,  with  a  descent 
that  shells  might  roll  off.    Thev  carried  an  ag- 
gregate of  142  guns,  principally  82  pdrs.,  and 
were  manned  with  6,620  men.    The  vessels 
were  all  supplied  with  furnaces  for  heatine  shot, 
and  the  arrangements  for  eztinguishing  fires  on 
board  them  were  very  complete.  At  the  "  grand 
attack,''  which  took  place  Sept.  18, 1782,  these 
floating  batteries  for  many  hours  seemed  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  heaviest  ordnance,  while  the 
fire  maintained  by  them  was  tremendous ;  but 
they  were  finally  destroyed  by  hot  shot — New 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  float- 
ing batteries  by  the  application  of  steam  pow- 
er to  naval  purposes,  as  by  means  of  it  they 
can  be  used  with  great    certainty  and  effect 
At  the   dose  of  the  year  1818,  Robert  Ful- 
ton   presented   to   the    government   of    the 
United   States,  plans  for  a  war  steamer  or 
floating  batteipr,  named  by  him  the  Bemolo- 
gos.    The  project  was  zeaJouslv  embraced  by 
tiie  executive,  and  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  the  first  war  steamer  ever  built    She  was 
called   the   Fulton,  or  Fulton   the   First,  in 
compliment  to  the  eminent  man  who  designed 
her.    She  was  propelled  by  a  single  wheel  in 
the  centre  of  tJie  vessel,  which,  with  the  ma- 
chinery and  boilers,  were  protected  from  shot 
bjr  sides  of  great  thickness.     Her  principal 
dimensions  were  as  follow^  viz. :    length  156 
feet,  breadth  66  feet,  depth  20  feet ;  water  wheel 
16  feet  diameter,  engines  48  inches  cylinder,  6 


feet  stroke,  tonnage  a, W.  Her  timgenri 
with  and  against  the  tide  vu  aaied  a  ( 
knots,  without  the  aid  of  buIS)  vbioh,  k  tint 
early  stage  of  stesm  navigation,  wttcooaM 
a  very  satiafiBctory  result  ThemnritbEiii. 
land  commenced  before  the  Foltoalk  M  was 
completed,  consequently  her  powers  at  ibt- 
ing  battery  were  never  testei—Mli^ 
and  Franoe  have  withia  a  fewyempHtoiA- 
structed   a  number  of  floatxDg  ktte^  g[ 
which  the  Erebus  (EligM)  and  BenstakB 
(French)  may  be  coqeideredtypea-Tbefem 
was  built  by  Napier  and  Sou  at  GonOfUr 
Gkspow,  in  1866.    She  is  of  inn,  and  is  18! 
feetm  length  by  50  feet  beam,  and  16  fed  a 
depth.  With  the  exception  of  being  nody  k 
she  is  framed  and  plated  like  an  orlnuyTeseL 
Over  the  iron  hull,  for  a  distance  of  Uk 
from  the  top  of  the  gonwaile  downvtrd,  ste  i 
aheathed  with  teak  planJdng  6  incha  tiii 
over  which  are  wrought  maiieaUe  iroafblB 
4  inches  thick.    Thus,  with  the  inside  pi 
which  average  |  to  i  mch,  the  eotiR  kl 
above  the  water  line  is  10^  inches  tiueL  Sb 
is  armed  with  80  8-inch  gnna,  hMOomphtaff 
and  gun  decks,  and  has  7  vater^i{lit  \tX- 
heads  up  to  the  gun  dedc    She  is  propdM^ 
a  screw  of  8  feet  diameter;  dmasi»d^ 
der  82  inches,  stroke  27  inchea.  Tbe  Deft 
tation,  built  at  Gheibourg  in  185ft,  is  m  1^ 
long  by  42  wide,  and  is  qmte  flat,  flet  sk 
are  of  wood  18  inches,  of  iron4indktt,iBite. 
a  total  thickneas  of  wood  and  iron  of  17  IsekL 
Her  steam  power  is  equal  to  150  bom^ 
machinery  and  boilers  being  vdl  ]t^ 
Floating  batteries  of   this  ooostroetioB  rs 
used  by  the  French  at  the  com!»ned  ittiiii^ 
the  Ruasian  fortress  of  Kinboro,  and  mi 
them  was  struck  by  heavy  shot  68  tines  ii* 
hull  without  sustaining  injury.   Tbeina^ 
were  dented  to  depths  vaiying  from  IH.; 
of  an  inch  only. — ^The  largest,  and,  »^t. 
probably  prove,  the  moat  foniudalkAe  ws^ 
battery  yet  designed,  is  now  in  oonsli«*«* 
Hoboken,  Kew  Jersey,  under  a  contnctac 
by  the  kte  Robert  L.  Steveos  in&  ^^^ 
department  in  the  year  1849.    Tbeaetsil^* 
atruction  of  this  Toosel  was  cofanneDoed'a'V 
1866.    The  following  are  her  prindpal  4» 
sions:  extremelengl£  415  feet,  breswi^^ 
depth  82  f^t,  4  inchea;  dlsplaeemeBiii'-^ 
0,840,  indicated  steam  power  at  fion&pt^ 
equal  to  8,624  horsea,  10  laige  boilen,8dn<:^ 
engines,  45|  inch  cylinder,  8ir  fe«K  e&^ 
propellers,  9  subcx^unate  engiaea  fx  na* 
purposes,  such  as  pnmping,  Moving,^ 
^DO.    The  vessel  is  ocNDMtructed eaMj^^ 
Her  extremities  are  very  aharp,  sndber  ?* 
when  steaming  at  full  powerinllbew^ 
be  very  great    Ifeither  the  arraioMfitBcr'^ 
exact  thickness  of  tite  protected  portion  ^-^ 
vessel  is  fully  determined.    The  dea^'' 
voted  much  time  and  expense  to  an  eht^ 
series  of  ordnance  ezperimenta,  and  entei^ 
no  doubt  of  the  praoticalali^  of  ntfk^  ^ 
Shot  and  aheil  proof.     The  deteces  vi  ^ 
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ably  be  composed  of  veiy  thiok  forged  iron 
plates,  or  thinner  plates  riveted  together.  She 
18  intended  to  operate  in  the  waters  of  New 
York  bay  and  harbor,  from  Sandy  Hook  up- 
ward, and  is  now  (March^  1858)  about  two- 
thirds  completed.  Ail  her  machinery  and  boil- 
ers and  dependencies  are  finished  and  in  place. 

BATTERY,  QixTAKia    See  GALVAinsM. 

BATTERY,  in  law.     See  Assault  and  Bat- 

TBBT. 

BATTEUX,  Ohablbs,  a  French  writer  on 
esthetics,  bom  Hay  6, 1718,  died  July  14, 1780. 
He  made  his  debut  in  the  literary  arena  in  1789, 
by  a  Latin  ode  in  honor  of  the  dty  of  Rheims, 
where  he  had  studied  rhetoric.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  eollSae  de  Lmeux^  at 
raris,  and  at  the  eoTUge  de  Ncmarre^  and  sub- 
sequently Greek  and  Latin  professor  at  the 
eofUge  dd  Frcmce.  In  his  writings  on  the  fine 
arts  {Beaux  arte  riduit  d  un  mime  prineipe^ 
Paris,  1746)  and  on  philosophy  {Hietotre  dee 
eatieee  premUree^  eoBpoee  eommaire  dee  peneSee  dee 
fhiloe^hee  eur  te  priTieipe  dee  itree^  Paris,  1769), 
he  opposed  mannerism  and  conventionalities,  and 
strove  to  bring  art  and  philosophy  back  to  a 
closer  harmony  with  nature.  This  theory  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  many 
of  his  academical  friends,  and  led  subsequently 
to  the  suppression  of  the  chair  which  he  filled 
at  the  eaUSge  de  France.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  great  depth  of  thought,  but  of  indefatigable 
industry  and  of  considerable  learning.  In  1754 
he  becfiuue  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions and  belles-lettres,  and  in  1761,  of  the 
Prench  academy. 

BATTHYANYL  L  Kasimir,  count,  a  Hunga- 
rian statesman,  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  during 
the  revolution,  bom  June  4, 1807,  died  in  Paris, 
July  18,  1854.    From  his  earliest  childhood  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affiiirs,  and  after 
having,  as  member  of  the  Hungarian  diet,  op- 
posed the  Austrian  government  he  became,  at 
•the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent champions  of  Hungarian  independence, 
devoting  his  wealth  and  influence  to  the  promo- 
tion of  this  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  distin- 
guishing himself  on  various  occasions  by  his 
courage  and  skill  on  the  battle-field.    After 
having  officiated  as  governor  of  various  prov- 
inces, he  became  minister  Of  foreign  affairs, 
nnder  the  administration  of  Kossuth,  and  subse- 
quently he  shared  his  exile  in  Turkey  until 
1861,  when  he   repaired  to  Paris,  where  he 
died.    Although  sympathizing  with  Kossuth  in 
some  respects,  he  differed  with  hhn  in  others, 
and  addressed,  in  1861,  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
**  London  Times, '^  in  which  he  reflected  rather 
sererely  upon  Kossuth's  character  as  statesman 
and  patriot.    II.  Lajos,  a  member  of  the  same 
family,  bom  at  Preshurg  in  1809,  shot  by  order 
of  the  Austrian  government,  Oct  6,  1849.    He 
distinguished  himself  at  an  early  period  by  his 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  his  coun« 
-try,  and  after  waging  a  nerce  war  against  the 
Austrian  government,  in  the  diet  of  which  he 
mras  a  member,  he  became  afterward  instm 


mento]  in  promoting  Kossuth's  election  to  that 
assembly.  For  a  short  time  in  1848  he  officiated 
as  prime  minister  of  the  revolutionary  adminis- 
tration. Subsequently  he  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  Hungary  and 
the  mother  country,  by  proposing  to  the  diet  in 
Nov.  1848,  that  peace  overtures  should  be 
made  to  Windiscligr&tz,  who  was  advancing 
with  the  Austrian  army  toward  Pesth.  But 
the  Austrian  general  refused  to  listen  to  the 
proposition,  and  the  members  of  the  diet  and 
of  the  administration  withdrew  from  Pesth  at 
the  approach  of  the  hostile  forces,  removing 
the  seat  of  the  revolutionary  government  to 
Debreczin.  Batthyanyi  alone  would  not  desert 
his  post,  and  the  consequence  of  his  chivalric 
resolve  was,  that  he  was  arrested  Jan.  8, 
1849,  and  on  Oct  6,  following,  sentenced  by  a 
court-martial,  presided  over  by  Marshal  Haynau, 
to  die  on  the  gallows.  _  Shrinking  from  such  a 
degrading  puiushment  he  stabbed  himself  with 
a  dagger,  and  inflicted  so  many  wounds  upon 
his  neck  that  he  could  not  be  hung,  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  shot  He  met  his  tragic  fate, 
which  enlisted  much  sympathy  all  over  the 
dvilized  world,  with  heroism  and  resignation. 
The  resentment  of  Austria  extended  also  to 
his  accomplished  wife  and  his  8  children,  who 
were  expelled  from  the  country,  while  hb  prep- 
are was  confiscated  by  the  government. 

BATTIOOTTA,  a  village  of  Jafl&ia,  Ceylon, 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  seminary  established  by  Ajner* 
loan  nusfiionaries  exclusively  for  native  youths, 
and  contains  a  Bible  association.  Pop.  of  parish 
and  village,  6,841. 

BATTIFERRI,.  Laura,  an  Italian  kdy,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  learning,  bom  at 
Urbino,  in  1618,  died  1689.  She  gained  a  high 
reputation  by  her  poetical  productions,  which 
are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  lervent  devotion. 

BATTLE.  The  encounter  of  two  hostile  bod- 
ies of  troops  is  called  a  battle,  when  these  bodies 
form  the  main  armies  of  either  party,  or  at  least, 
are  acting  ind^ndendy  on  their  own  separate 
seat  of  war.  iBefore  the  introduction  of  gun- 
powder, all  battles  were  decided  by  actual  hand- 
to-hand  fight.  With  the  Greeks  and  Macedoni- 
ans, the  diarge  of  the  dose  phalanx  bristling 
wiu  spears,  followed  up  by  a  short  engagement 
with  the  sword,  brought  about  the  decision. 
With  the  Romans,  the  attack  of  the  legion  dis- 
posed in  three  lines,  admitted  of  a  renewal  of  the 
charge  by  the  second  line,  and  of  decisive  ma- 
noeuvring iritt  the  third.  The  Roman  line  ad- 
vanced up  to  within  10  or  16  yards  of  the  ene- 
my, darted  their  pUa^  very  heavy  javelins,  into 
him,  and  then  dosed  sword  in  hand.  If  the  first  \ 
line  was  checked,  the  second  advanced  through 
the  intervals  of  the  first,  and  if  sdll  the  resistance 
was  not  overcome,  the  third  line,  or  reserve,  broke 
in  upon  the  enemy's  centre,  or  fell  upon  one  of 
his  wings.  During  the  middle  ages^  charges  of 
sted-clad  cavalry  of  the  knights  had  to  dedde 
general  actions,  until  the  introduction  of  artillery 
and  small  fire-arms  restored  the  preponderance 
of  infantry.    From  that  time  the  superior  num- 
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ber  and  oonstractioa  of  fire-arms  with  an  army 
was  tho  chief  element  in  battle,  until,  in  the 
18th  oentury,  the  whole  of  the  armies  of  Europe 
had  provided  their  infantry  with  muskets,  and 
were  about  on  a  par  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
fire-arms.  It  was  then  the  number  of  shots 
fired  in  a  given  time,  with  average  precisioui 
which  becune  the  decisive  element.  The  in- 
fantry was  drawn  up  in  long  lines,  three  deep; 
it  was  drilled  with  Uie  minutest  care,  to  insure 
steadiness  and  rapid  firing,  up  to  6  times  in  a 
minute;  the  long  lines  advanced  slowly  against 
each  odier,  firing  all  the  while,  and  supported  • 
by  artillery  firing  gnq>e ;  finally,  the  losses  in- 
curred by  one  party  caused  the  troops  to  waver, 
and  this  moment  was  seized  by  the  other  party 
for  an  advance  with  the  bayonet,  which  gene- 
rally proved  decisive.  If  one  of  the  two  armies, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  had  already 
taken  up  its  position,  the  other  attempted  gene- 
rally to  attack  it  under  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to 
outflank,  and  there  to  envelope,  one  of  his 
wings;  that  wing,  and  the  nearest  portion  of 
the  centre,  were  tnus  thrown  into  disorder  by 
superior  forces,  and  crowded  together  in  deep 
masses,  upon  which  the  attacking  party  played 
with  his  heavy  artillery.  This  was  the  favorite 
manoBuvre  of  Frederic  the  Great,  especially 
succeasftd  at  Leutben.  Bometimes,  too,  the 
cavalry  was  let  loose  upon  the  wavering  infan- 
try of  the  enemy,  and  in  many  instances  with 
signal  success ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  quick 
fire  of  the  infantry  lines  gave  the  decision — and 
this  fire  was  so  effective,  that  it  has  rendered 
the  battles  of  this  period  the  bloodiest  of  modern 
times.  Frederic  the  Great  lost,  at  Eolin, 
12,000  men  out  of  18,000,  and  at  Kunersdorf, 
17,000  out  of  80,000,  while  in  the  bloodiest  bat- 
tle of  all  Napoleon's  campaigns,  at  Borodino, 
the  Russians  lost  not  quite  one-half  of  their 
troops  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  rev- 
olution and  Napoleon  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  battles.  The  army  was  organized  in 
divisions  of  about  10,000  men,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery  mixed;  it  fought  no  longer  in  line 
exclusively,  but  in  column  and  in  skirmishing 
order  also.  In  this  formation  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  select  open  plains  alone  for  batuo- 
fields:  woods,  villages,  larm-yards,  any  inter- 
sected ground  was  rather  welcome  than  other- 
wise. Since  this  new  formation  has  been  adopted 
by  all  armies,  a  battle  has  become  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  fi:t>m  what  it  was  in  the  18th  century. 
Then,  alUiough  the  army  was  generally  disposed 
in  three  lines,  one  attack,  or  at  most  two  or  three 
attacks,  in  rapid  succession,  decided  its  &te; 
now,  the  engagement  may  last  a  whole  day,  and 
even  two  or  three  days,  attacks,  counter-attacks, 
and  manoeuvres  succeeding  each  other,  with 
varving  success,  all  the  time  through.  A  battle, 
at  the  present  day,  is  generally  engaged  by  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  attacking  party  sending 
skirmishers  out  with  their  supports.  As  soon 
as  they  find  serious  resistance,  which  generally 
happens  at  some  ground  favorable  for  defence. 
the  light  artillery,  covered  by  skirmishers  ana 


small  bodies  of  cavalry,  advances,  and  the  mala 
body  of  the  advanced  guard  takes  position.  A 
cannonade  generally  follows,  and  a  deal  of  am- 
munition is  wasted,  in  order  to  facilitate  reoon- 
noitrinf,  and  to  induce  the  enemy  to  show  his 
strength.  In  the  mean  time,  division  after 
division  arrives,  and  is  shown  into  its  fighting 
position,  according  to  the  knowledge  so  far  ob- 
tained of  the  measures  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
points  &voring  an  attack,  skirmishers  are  sent 
forward,  and  supported  where  necessary  l^ 
lines  and  artillery;  flank  attacks  are  prepared, 
troops  are  concentrated  for  the  attack  of  im- 
portant posts  in  front  of  the  main  position  of  the 
enemy,  who  makes  his  arrangements  according- 
ly. Some  numoBUvring  takes  place,  in  order  to 
threaten  defensive  positions^  or  to  menace  a 
threatening  attack  with  a  counter-oharge.  Grad- 
ually-the  army  draws  nearer  to  the  enemy, 
the  points  of  attack  are  finally  fixed,  and  the 
masses  advance  from  the  covered  portions  they 
hitherto  occupied.  The  fire  of  infiEuitry  in  line, 
and  of  artillery,  now  prevails,  directed  upon  the 
points  to  be  attacked ;  the  advance  of  the  troops 
destined  for  the  charge  follows,  a  cavalry  diarge 
on  a  small  scale  occasionally  intervening.  The 
struggle  for  important  posts  has  now  set  in; 
they  are  taken  and  retaken,  fresh  troops  being 
sent  forward  in  turns  by  either  party.  The  in- 
tervals between  such  posts  now  become  the 
battle-field  for  deployed  lines  of  infantry,  and 
for  occasional  bayonet  charges,  which,  however, 
scarcely  at  any  time  result  in  actual  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  while  in  villages,  farm-yards,  in- 
trenchments,  &c.,  the  bayonet  is  oftcoi  enough 
actually  used.  In  this  open  ground,  too,  the 
cavalry  darts  forward  whenever  opportunities 
offer  tiiemselves,  while  the  artillery  continues 
to  play  and  to  advance  to  new  positions. 
While  thus  the  battle  is  oscillating,  the  intui- 
tions, the  dispositions,  and,  above  all,  the 
strength  of  the  two  contending  armiea  are  be- 
coming more  apparent;  more  and  more  tro(^ 
are  engaged,  and  it  soon  la  shown  which  party 
has  the  strongest  body  of  intact  forces  in  reserve 
for  the  final  and  decisive  attack.  Either  the 
attacking  party  has  so  far  been  suooeesfol,  and 
may  now  venture  to  launch  his  reserve  upon  the 
centre  or  flank  of  the  defending  party,  or  the  at^ 
tack  has  been  so  far  repulsed  and  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  fresh  troops,  m  which  case  the  defend- 
ing party  may  bring  his  reserves  forward,  and  by 
a  powerful  charge,  convert  the  repulse  into  a  de- 
feat. In  most  cases,  the  decisive  attack  is  directed 
against  some  part  of  the  enemy^s  front,  in  order 
to  break  through  his  line.  As  much  artillery  as 
possible  is  concentrated  upon  the  chosen  point; 
mfantry  advances  in  dose  masses,  and  as  soon 
as  its  chai^  has  proved  successful,  caTaliy 
dashes  into  tiie  opening  thus  made,  deploying 
right  and  left,  taking  in  flank  and  rear  the  ene- 
my's line,  and,  as  the  expression  is,  rolling  II  up 
toward  its  two  wings.  Such  an  attack,  to  beactu- 
ally  decisive,  must,  however,  be  undertaken  with 
a  large  force,  and  not  before  the  enemy  has  en- 
gaged his  laist  reserves;  otherwise,  the  losses 
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incurred  would  be  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the 
very  meagre  results  to  be  obtained,  and  might 
even  caase  the  loss  of  the  battle.    In  most 
casea^  a  c(»nmander  will  rather  break  offa  battle 
taking  a  decidedly  unfavorable  turn,  than  engage 
his  last  reserves,  and  wait  for  the  decisive  charge 
of  liis  opponent ;  and  with  the  present  organiza- 
tion and  tactics,  this  may  in  most  cases  be 
done  with  a  comparatively  moderate  loss,  as  the 
enemy  after  a  well-contested  battle,  is  generally 
in  a  shattered  condition  also.    The  reserves  and 
artillery  take  a  fresh  position  to  the  rear,  under 
cover  of  which  the  troops  are  gradually  disen- 
gaged and  retire.    It  then  depends  upon  the 
vivacity  of  the  pursuit,  whether  the  retreat  be 
made  in  good  order  or  not.    The  enemy  will 
send  his  cavalry  against  the  troops  trying  to  dis- 
engage themselves ;  and  cavalry  must^  therefore, 
be  at  hand  to  assist  thenou    But  if  the  cavalry 
of  the  retiring  party  be  routed  and  his  infantry 
attained  before  it  is  out  of  reach,  then  the  rout 
becomes  general,  and  the  rear-guard,  in  its  new 
defensive  position,  will  have  hard  work  before 
it  unless  night  is  approaching,  which  is  generally 
the  case.    Such  is  the  average  routine  of  a  mod- 
ern battle,  supposing  the  parties  to  be  pretty 
equal  in  strength  and  leadership ;  with  a  decided 
superiority  on  one  side,  the  affair  is   much 
abridged,  and  combinations  take  place,  the  vari- 
ations of  which  are  innumerable;  but  under 
all  circumstances,  modem  battles  between  civ- 
ilized armies  will,  on  the  whole,  b^ir  the  char- 
acter above  described. 

BATTLE,  a  market-town  in  Sussex  county, 
England.  The  battle  of  Hastings,  between  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  and  king  Harold  II.,  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxon  power 
in  England,  was  fought  near  the  town  of  Battle, 
Oct.  14,  1066.  On  the  spot  where  Harold's 
banner  had  been  planted,  William  founded  an 
extensive  abbey,  the  magnificent  gateway  of 
which  still  remains.  It  contains  a  church  in 
which  are  numerous  interesting  monuments  and 
antique  devices. 

BATTLE-AXE  (Fr.  hache  d'armes^  an  an- 
cient military  weapon  of  o&nce.    It  was  un- 
known to,  or  at  least  unused  by,  the  Greeks  or 
Homana,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  of  ori- 
ental or  north-eastern  European  origin.    The 
Amazons  are  always  described  as  armed  with 
the  double-headed  battle-axe,  bipennis,  and,  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  Persian  host  at  Mara- 
thon, Herodotus  mentions  the  Sacians  as  fight- 
in^^  with  brazen  shields  and  battle-axes.    So, 
also,  Horace  speaks  of  the  BhsBti  and  Y indelici, 
barbarians  of  the  Pannonian  Alps,  as  armed 
from  the  remotest  times  with  Amazonian  axes. 
The  aze  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  be- 
ooxne  a  general  instrument  of  war  until  tJie 
descent  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  all  of 
-whouij    Saxons,  Danes,  and  Northmen,  used 
Botne  modification  of  this  terrific  weapon,  which 
alone  iivas  capable  of  crushing  in,  or  cleaving 
ELsunder  the  linked  steel  mail,  which  defied  the 
»5rord  blade  or  the  lance's  point.    The  axe  of 
tiie  Saxona,  who  were  a  nation  of  foot  soldiersi 


soon  assumed  the  form  of  the  bill,  glaive,  or 
gi»arme^  which,  with  the  bow,  became  the  na- 
tional weapon  of  the  English  infantry.  The 
Normans,  who  were  especially  cavaliers,  re- 
tained the  old  form  of  the  battle-axe,  with  a 
heavy  axe-blade  forward  of  the  shaft  and  a 
sham  spike  behind  it,  beside  a  point  perpen- 
dicular to  the  handle,  which  could  be  used  for 
thrusting  at  an  enemy.  The  battle-axe  was 
carried  slung  on  one  side  of  the  pommel  of  the 
biau-at-arms'  saddle,  as  was  the  mace  at  the 
other ;  it  was  of  great  weight,  often  10  pounds 
or  over,  and  could  be  used  either  as  a  missile, 
to  hmi  which  with  accuracy  both  skill  and 
power  were  needed,  or,  oftener,  as  a  hand-to- 
hand  weapon  at  close  quarters. 

BATTLE  BRIDGE,  a  suburb  of  London.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  engagement 
fought  there  between  the  troops  of  Boadieea 
and  the  Romans. 

BATTLE  ORE£K,a  village  in  Calhoun  county, 
Michigan,  at  tiie  junction  of  Battle  creek  with  the 
Kalamazoo  river.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  produc- 
tive country,  in  the  vicinity  of  quarries  of  superi- 
or sandstone,  and  contains  a  number  of  woollen 
factories,  flour  mills,  saw-mills,  machine  shops, 
an  academy,  and  several  churches.  Pop.  in 
1660.  2,000. 

BATTLE  FIELD,  aparish  of  England,  county 
of  Salop.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  battle 
fought  there  in  1408,  by  Henry  lY.  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  against  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. In  this  contest  the  royal  troops  were 
victorious ;  Hotspur,  the  son  of  Northumberland, 
was  killed,  and  his  ally,  the  earl  of  Douglas, 
taken  prisoner. 

BATTLEMENT,  a  wall  on  the  top  of  a  build- 
ing, pierced  with  embrasures.  Battlements 
were  formerly  used  for  defence,  but  are  now 
generally  employed  for  ornamental  purposes. 
The  term  sometimes  denotes  the  whole  length 
of  this  indented  wall  or  parapet,  but  its  appli- 
cation is  perhaps  more  properly  restricted  to 
the  higher  portion  of  the  wall,  as  distinguished 
from  Uie  embrasure. 

BATTOGES,  Battackb,  the  name  given  to 
two  thin  sticks,  formerly  used  to  punish  crim- 
inals in  Russia.  The  punishment  was  adminis- 
tered by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  sat  upon 
the  head  and  the  other  upon  the  feet  of  the 
criminal,  who  received  the  blows  on  his  naked 
back.  This  mode  of  punishment  was  abolished 
by  Catharine  II. 

BATTUE,  a  mode  of  shooting,  introduced 
into  England  from  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
from  Crermany  more  especially,  where  it  has 
long  been  very  popular.  It  consists  in  placing 
the  party  of  shooters  at  posts,  and  driving  the 
game  up  by  means  of  beaters,  arrayed  at  equal 
distances,  and  moving  in  regular  order  almost 
contiguous  to  one  another,  through  the  whole 
tract  of  woodland  country,  which  is  to  be 
hunted.  In  some  oases  the  array  of  beaters  is 
circular,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  game  taken  and  killed  by  this 
method,  oonsists  for  the  most  part  of  qmidrut 
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pedfl,  deer,  roeboclcB,  wolTea^  boan,  foxes,  hares, 
and  rabbits ;  which  are  forced,  by  thie  tneana, 
in  great  flocks,  to  a  common  centre,  where  they 
are  shot  down  by  hondreds,  and  even  by  thou- 
sands, by  maricsmen,  who  never  stir  from  the 
Bfot  at  which  they  are  posted,  and  who  some- 
times are  seated  at  Uieir  ease  in  pavilions  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  and  are  provided  with 
men  to  load  their  arms  as  ikst  as  they  are  dis* 
charged,  so  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  aim  and  fire. — ^In  the  En^ush  mode, 
where  pheasants  are  the  principal  game,  with 
an  admixture  of  woodcocu,  bares,  and  rabbits^ 
the  shooters  form  an  advanced  line,  each  gun 
about  fifty  yards  from  his  next  neighbor,  di- 
rectly abreast  each  of  the  other,  and  at  about 
the  same  distance  in  advance  of  the  beaters, 
who  come  in  a  second  line  much  more  closely 
arrayed,  the  men  within  6  or  10  foet  of  each 
other,  beating  the  bushes  with  Bti<^  shouting, 
and  whistling,  so  that  all  the  game,  winged  or 
quadruped,  must  go  forward.  The  rule  is,  never 
to  fire  a  shot  except  directly  forward ;  since  one 
in  any  other  direction  would  be  dangerous. 
Both  fines  advance  at  a  regolar  pace,  sometimes 
ordered  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle — ^halting  and 
moving  simultaneously.  As  they  traverse  the 
woods,  all  the  shots  obtained  are  at  hares,  rab- 
bits, and  woodcocks;  for  the  pheasants  invaria- 
bly run  on  to  the  end  of  the  drive,  where  they 
are  stopped  by  nets,  until  the  party  comes  up, 
when  they  rise  in  bus e  clouds,  and  are  slaughter- 
ed in  mass,  several  hundreds  being  often  killed 
by  a  few  gatiSy  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

BATU  Khah,  Mongol  sovereign  of  Kapt- 
schak,  died  1266,  grandson  of  Qenghis  Khan. 
He  inherited  from  his  grsnd&ther  (1228)  the 
provinces  of  EaptBchal^  Allim.  and  Rous,  as 
well  as  Bulgaria.  He  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  Oktai  as  great  khan,  and  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  expedition  against  Ohina,  and, 
on  the  command  of  his  superior,  he  swept  over 
Russia,  Hungary,  Poland/ and  Dalmatia.  He 
defeated  Henry,  duke  of  Breslau,  at  Wahlstadt 
(1241),  and  Bela  lY.,  king  of  Hungary  (1242), 
who  fled  into  Dalmatia.  Batu  followed  him 
thither,  and  raviteed  Dalmatia,  but  retreated 
the  next  year.  He  held  Russia  for  10  years, 
but  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  designs  on 
Constantinople.  In  religion  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  Grand  Tiamaimi. 

BATU,  PuLo  (Malay,  rock  islands),  a  group 
of  4  ishinds  and  89  islets,  lying  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Sumatra.  The  equator  crosses  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  l8rgest,^Masa  (time).  The 
other  principal  ones  are  named  Pingi  (fair),  Ta- 
luk (cove),  Bala  (a  troop).  Area  290  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  5,000.  The  inhabitants  have  much  inter- 
course with  the  island  of  Pdo  Nias,  distant  N. 
62  miles,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
firiendly  relations  existing  between  these  semi- 
dvilized  people,  differing  in  manners,  and  cns<» 
toms,  and  language.  Frequent  intermarriages 
are  tending  to  fose  the  two  people  together,  and 
indeed,  at  this  day,  many  of  the  Batu  people  call 
themselveB  Orang  Kias.    Although  governed  to 


some  extent  by  Malays,  they  have  redsfted  laiam- 
ism,  and  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  aoowd- 
ing  to  the  simple  mythology  of  the  ancient  Ma- 
lays, whom  they  invoke  ordeprecste  by  harmless 
colourations  and  rimple  offerings  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  The  Batos  cultivate  rice,  under- 
stand the  forging  of  iron,  and  have  domesticated 
the  bnflUo,  nog,  and  common  poultry.  But 
their  degree  of  civilljEation  is  much  infioriOT  to 
that  of  uie  people  of  Pulo  Nias.  The  tripang 
and  turtle  fisheries  of  the  coasts  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  enterpri«ng  Bugfais  from  the 
ishind  of  Celebes,  and  all  the  interior  trade 
is  managed  by  a  few  Chinese*  All  English  and 
German  maps  and  charts  of  the  present  day 
repeat  the  mistake  of  Yalentyn^a  erroneous 
chart  of  1726,  and,  still  later,  of  Marsden's,  in 
1811,  in  representing  Polo  Batu  aa  a  sii:^ 
island.  It  is  nngnlar  that  there  has  been  to 
this  day  less  iDformation  with  r^ard  to  the  ge- 
ography of  this  group,  and  othm  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Sumatra,  fall  of  an  interesting  peo]^ 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  European  settle- 
ments that  have  existed  for  200  years,  than 
with  regard  to  tiie  most  worthless,  uninhabited 
snow  wastes  of  the  arctic  regions  They  did 
not  produce  p^per  nor  q>ioes,  the  sole  stimulus 
to  European  enterprise  in  the  eastern  islands. 

BATUTA,  Lbn,  a  celebrated  Moorish  travet 
ler  and  theologisn,  bom  at  Tangier  in  1302, 
died  about  1878,  whose  leli^ous  aajnntiotts 
drew  him  to  sll  places  consecrated  by  sacred 
traditions.  This  was  the  original  impolse 
which,  blended  with  a  romantio  and  adventur- 
ous disposition,  led  him  to  travel  extensively 
over  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia,  China,  Tarta- 
ry,  HindostEm,  the  Maldive  islands,  the  Indian 
archipelago,  central  Africa,  and  Spun.  The  ac- 
count of  these  travels  is  replete  with  interast, 
especiiJly  from  the  fiict  that  they  were  un- 
dertaken at  the  time  when  the  Tartan  were 
making  progress  in  A»a  Minor,  and  the  empire 
of  Hindostan  was  verging  toward  its  final  sub- 
jugation to  the  Mogul  dynasty.  Batata's  orig- 
inal manuscript  has  not  yet  been  discover- 
ed, although  supposed  to  have  been  preserv- 
ed at  Cairo,  or  at  Fea,  to  which  latter  place 
he  returned  in  1858,  aifter  the  oompletion  of 
his  travels,  for  which  he  set  out  toward  the 
year  1825.  Hitherto  frsgments  only  of  his 
manuscript  have  been  epitomized  by  a  Moor  of 
the  name  of  Mohammed  ibn  Tazri  el  Kelbi,  and 
extracts  of  this  epitome  were  made  by  another 
Moorish  admirer  of  Batnta,  named  Mohammed 
ibn  Fal  el  Baitume.  This  ^^  Extract  of  an  ^i- 
tome,"  as  it  is  called,  passed  into  the  handa  of 
the  celebrated  traveller  Burokhardt,  who  be- 
queathed it  to  the  En^ish  univeruty  of  Cam- 
bridge. Another  copy  of  this  extract  came, 
through  some  person  in  Cairo,  to  Jena,  where 
the  first  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Koeegarten, 
in  his  Latin  itinerary  <^  Batuta's  travels  in 
Africa,  Persia,  Tartarv.  and  the  Maldive  isilands^ 
and  by  Mr.  Apetz  in  his  itinerary  of  his  jonney 
to  Malabar,  to  draw  th»  attention  of  oriental 
sdholars  to  the  mass  of  iBtenstiBg  infomatioB 
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ooUeoted  lay  the  Moorish  traveller.  In  May, 
1820,  an  aooount  taken  from  the  extract  ap- 
peared in  the  ^  Qnarterly  Review."  Eventnal- 
1/  the  Arabio  profeeflor  at  Cambridge,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  resolved  upon  an  abridged 
translation  of  the  extract,  from  the  original 
M6S.in  the  archives  of  the  nniversity,  and  this 
translation  appeared  in  1828,  under  the  anspioes 
and  included  in  the  poblioations  of  the  Oriental 
transhition  fund,  ana  is  the  most  admirable  ver- 
sion extant  on  tne  subject  An  account  from 
the  extract  appeuHBd  dso  in  W.  D.  Oooley's 
"History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery," 
vol.  i.  A  French  version  of  Batnta's  travds 
was  published  in  1858  (Paris,  4  vols.  8vo).  The 
real  name  of  the  Moorish  traveller  was  Moham- 
med ibn  Abd-aUah  el  Larrati,  but  he  is  general- 
ly known  under  the  name  of  Ibn  Batuta,  or,  as 
the  French  spell  it,  Batouta. 

BATZ,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loire  Infl^rieure,  60  miles  W.  from  Nantes. 
The  inhabitants,  about  8,000  in  number,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  working  of  salt  marshes, 
from  which  immense  quantities  of  salt  are  an- 
nually produced,  have  preserved  a  peculiar  and 
fantastic  costume,  and  curious  usages.  There 
is  here  a  remarkable  church  of  the  iTtii  centu- 
ry, with  a  square  granite  tower  200  feet  in 
he^ht 

SAUOIS,  and  Phuxmoit,  her  husband,  Phry- 
gians, entertained  Jupiter  and  Mercury  when 
tiiey,  while  travelling  in  disguise,  had  been 
refused  hospitality  throughout  their  route. 
Subsequently,  while  a  deluge  was  caused  to 
destroy  the  inliospitable  people,  Baucis  and 
Philemon  were  saved  from  destruction.  They 
entreated  the  gods  to  transform  their  cot- 
ta^  into  a  temple,  in  which  they  could  act  as 
pnest  and  priestess,  a  request  which  was  pant- 
ed. When  they  expressed  a  desire  to  die  to- 
gether, Jupiter  gratified  their  wishes  by  chang- 
ing them  simultaneously  to  trees.  The  names 
of  Baucis  and  Philemon  are  used  to  signify 
faithful  and  true  married  people. 

BAUDELOOQUE,  Jean  Loins,  a  skilful 
French  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  born  in  1746, 
died  in  1810,  author  of  VArt  de$  aceouchemenU 
and  other  works  on  diseases  of  women  and 
children.  Napoleon  appointed  him  to  attend 
Maria  Louisa  during  her  confinement. 
*  BAUDIER,  MiOHBL,  a  French  historiogra- 
pher, bom  in  Languedoc,  in  1589,  died  in  1646, 
celebrated  for  his  numerous  writings  on  Turk- 
ish, Chinese,  flemish,  and  French  history. 
His  most  interesting  work  is  his  ^^  Biography  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes.'^  His  most  curious  produc- 
tion is  his  *^  History  of  Romieu,  Chief  Minister 
of  Raymond  B^ranger,  count  of  Provence." 
Boudier  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  idea  of 
writing  his  history  from  Dante. 

BAUDIN,  NiooLAB,  a  French  sea-captain 
and  botanist^  bom  on  the  island  of  R6,  in  1750, 
died  Sept  16, 1808,  entered  the  merdumt  navy 
at  an  early  age,  and  in  1786,  went  on  a  botan- 
ical expedition  to  the  Indies^  sailing  from  Leg- 
liom  nnder  the  Axutriaa  flag,  with  a  veswl  under 


his  own  command.  His  collections  in  this 
expedition,  and  in  a  second  expedition  which 
he  made  to  the  West  Indies,  were  presented 
by  him,  on  his  return  to  France,  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  cap* 
tain,  and  sent  him,  in  1800,  with  2  corvettes,  on 
a  scientific  mission  to  Australia.  He  failed  to 
penetrate  the  interior  of  that  country,  but  made 
many  interesting  observations  on  the  coast. 
Half  of  his  men  died  of  fatigue  and  exposure, 
and  he  himself  soon  breathed  his  last  at  the 
Isle  of  France,  on  his  return.  P^ron  accom- 
panied him  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage. 
BAUDIN  DES  ARDENNES,  Chablbs,  a 
French  vice-admiral,  bom  at  Sedan,  July  21, 
1784^  died  in  Paris,  June  7. 1854.  In  1812,  as 
lieutenant  in  command  of  tne  brig  R6nard,  ac- 
companying an  expedition  of  14  sail,  provided 
with  munitions  from  Genoa  to  Toulon,  he  con- 
ducted his  convoy  safely  into  the  harbor  of  St. 
Tropez,  though  continually  pursued  by  English 
cruisers ;  but  his  fiag^ip  was  immediately  alter 
attacked  by  an  English  brig,  which  he  disabled 
after  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which  14  of  his  84 
men  were  killed  and  28  wounded,  indnding 
himselt  After  the  restoration,  in  1816,  here- 
signed,  and  entered  the  merchant  service.  With 
some  of  his  friends,  he  conceived  the  bold  plan 
of  delivering  Napoleon  from  St  Helena.  After 
the  July  revolution  he  retotered  the  navy.  In 
1888,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral,  and  received  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Mexico,  consisting  of  23  ships. 
His  efforts  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  with 
the  Mexican  government  proving  fruitless,  he 
bombarded,  Nov.  27, 1888,  the  fortress  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulioa.  The  fortress  surrendered  on  the 
following  day.  Baudin  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  great  consideration,  and  permitted  1,000 
Mexican  soldiers  to  remain  in  the  city  to  main- 
tain order,  but  on  the  Mexican  government 
sending  re&nfDroements,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
sort again  to  hostilities,  which,  on  Dec.  5  of  the 
same  year,  resulted  in  the  disarming  of  Vera 
Cmz,  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Me^rican 
army,  and  in  the  restoration  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries.  Baudin  was  now  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  vic^admiral,  and  in  1840,  was 
sent  as  military  and  diplomatic  plenipotentiary 
to  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  intrasted 
with  the  chief  command  of  the  French  fleet  in 
the  South  American  war.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  was  for  a  short  time  minister  of 
marine  under  Louis  Philippe.  In  March,  1848^ 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  remained  sta- 
tioned for  some  time  during  the  Italian  out- 
break off  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  coast.  On 
May  15, 1848,  when  Naples  was  threatened  by 
the  lazzaroni  and  soldiery,  the  presence  oi 
vice-admiral  Bandings  fleet  kept  the  rioters  in 
check.  Again,  on  Sept.  8,  ihe  F^^ench  fleet,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  pro- 
tected Messina  against  the  designs  of  Filan^eri. 
Baudin  was  also  successful  in  recovenng,  at 
Naples  and  Tunis,  sams  due  to  FrcmuBh  residenti. 
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In  July,  1849,  the  vice-admiral  withdrew  from 
active  service. 

BAUDISSIN.  L  OiTO  Fsiedbioh  MAONtra, 
a  Schleswig^Hokteia  general,  horn  July  6, 1792, 
at  Rantzan,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  late 
war  with  Denmark,  and  distinguiBhed  himself 
on  various  occasions  hy  his  skill  and  bravery,  as 
well  as  by  his  moral  influence  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  soldiery.  Although  invited  in  1851, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Qen.  Willisen,  to  be- 
come commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  he  re- 
tired from  active  service  and  left  the  country, 
discontented  with  the  turn  which  affiurs  had 
taken  after  the  interference  of  Austria.  II. 
WoLv  Hbinbioh  Fbdedbioh  KiJit,  brother  of 
the  foregoing,  bom  at  Rantzau,  Jan.  80, 1789, 
was  in  early  life  connected  as  secretary  with  va- 
rious Danish  legations,  but  having  ^ven  umbrage 
to  the  Danish  govemmentby  his  Sohleswig-Hol- 
atein  affinities,  he  was  for  a  short  time  placed 
under  arrest.  On  recovering  his  liberty  ne  de- 
voted himself  to  travelling  and  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  finally,  in  1827,  took  up  his  abode  at 
Dresden,  where  he  became  chiefly  noted  as  a 
Shakespearian  scholar.  After  having  transla- 
ted Shakespeare's  Henry  YIII.,  he  brought  out 
a  great  number  of  plays  of  t^e  great  English 
dramatist,  in  ooqjunotlon  with  his  friend,  the 
celebrated  Tieck. 

BAUDOT.  I.  AvousTE  Nicx>uu9,  a  French 
general,  born  at  Rennes,  Feb.  15,  1765,  died  at 
Alexandria,  March  29, 1801.  He  served  under 
Moreau  and  Kleber  in  the  Egyptian  campaigns, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  before  Alexandria. 
11.  Mabo  AMToiiirB,  a  member  of  the  French 
national  convention,  died  at  Li^ge  in  Belgium, 
in  1880.  In  the  case  of  Louis  aVL,  he  voted 
for  his  death  and  execution  in  24  hours.  He 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Toulouse,  which  had 
risen  against  the  convention.  On  his  proposition 
the  church  bells  were  converted  into  cannons. 
On  his  return  he  was  complimented  by  the  con* 
vention  and  the  Jacobin  club.  He  was  then  sent 
as  conventional  commissioner  to  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  At  the  battle  of  Kaiserslautern,  he  led 
a  column  of  soldiers  himself,  and  at  the  tribune 
defended  Gen.  Hoche  from  the  attacks  of  St. 
Just.  He  regretted  the  events  of  the  9th  Ther« 
midor  and  the  fall  of  Robespierre ;  he  was  ac- 
cused, arrested,  and  imprisoned,  in  the  castle  of 
Ham,  but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  amnesty  of 
the  8d  Brumaire,  year  IV.  He  was  banished  at 
the  second  restoration,  and  withdrew  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  afterward  to  Li^,  where  he  lived 
in  obscurity  untal  his  death. 

BAUDOUR,  a  town  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  Hainault,  6  miles  W.  of  Mons. 
Unworked  coal-mines  and  phosphate  of  iron  in 
great  quantity,  are  found  in  its  vicinity.  Pop. 
2,677. 

BAUDRAIS,  Jbak,  a  French  Utthatewr^ 
born  at  Tours,  Aug.  14. 1749,  died  Kay  4, 1882. 
He  began  life  at  Paris  by  writing  VAlUgre98$ 
^illageoUej  in  honor  of  the  dauphin's  marriage, 
1781.  In  middle  age  we  find  him  a  furious 
terrorist  and  enemy  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  one  of 


the  witnesses  to  the  last  testament  of  that  on* 
happy  monarch.  He  was  employed  in  rarioiia 
ministerial  posts,  during  the  republic  and  the 
consulate,  and  eventually  at  the  oolooy  of  Gua- 
deloupe, whence  he  was  removed  to  Cayenne. 
As  he  was  one  of  those  republicens  who  would 
not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor 
Nuwleon,  he  was  removed  from  his  office,  and 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
wiiere  he  passed  13  yeara,  living  by  mannid 
labor.  On  his  return  to  Franoe  in  1817, 
he  confuted  a  biographer  who  had  made  him 
die  in  1801.  He  idso  attempted  dramatic 
writing.  His  chief  work  is  Essai  «fir  Vorigins 
et  letprogr^  de  Vart  dramatique  en  France  (8 
voK,  Paris,  1791),  which  was,  however,  never 
completed. 

BAUDRAND,  Hasss  Etixnkx  FsAsgoia, 
Hknbi,  comte  de,  a  French  general,  born  Aug.  21, 
1774,  at  Besan^n,  died  at  Paris,  Sept  10, 1848. 
He  served  in  the  army  of  the  Rlune  during  the 
whole  republican  period.  He  was  on  Murat'a 
staff  in  the  Neapolitan  campiugns,  1806*'18O7. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  Ionian  islands  from 
1808  to  1818.  In  1815,  Napoleon  made  him 
general  of  the  army  of  the  north.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  did 
not  quit  the  army  of  the  Loire  until  its  disband- 
ment.  He  served  under  the  restoration  and  the 
monarchy  ot  July,  by  which,  in  1832,  be  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  in  1837  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  comte  de  Paris. 

BAUER,  Bbuno,  born  Sent  6, 1809,  at  Eiaen* 
berg,  in  the  dudiy  of  Saxe-ALtenburg,  Germany, 
the  birthplace  of  many  distinguished  men,  is  the 
most  auaacious  of  all  historical  critics  of  the 
Bible  and  of  positive  religion  in  generaL  Ed- 
ucated in  Berlin,  he  became  in  1834  a  teacher 
at  that  university ;  in  1839  he  was  transferred  to 
Bonn,  where,  in  1842,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
permission  to  give  public  instruction.  He  then 
returned  to  B^lin  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  historical  and  critical  publications.  The  re- 
sults at  which  he  claims  to  have  arrived  are: 
that  the  go^)els,  as  well  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  principal  epistles  of  Paul,  are 
not  historical  records  but  free  inventions  of 
poetical  genius,  like  romances  and  novels  of  our 
timeS)  written  during  the  2d  oentnry  with  a 
view  to  account  for  the  rapid  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity at  a  time  when  the  original  history  of  its 
establishment  had  already  Mien  into  obsoiuity; 
that  religion  is  to  be  abolished,  and  science  and 
etibics  founded  on  the  free  development  of  the 
human  mind  are  to  be  substituted ;  and  that  all 
attempts  at  apologizing  for  the  scientific  defi- 
denoies  of  Oliristianity  and  revealed  religion  in 
general,  as  for  instance  the  Hegelian  philosophy, 
are  futile.  Bauer  was  originafiy  a  Hogdian  ptl- 
losopher  of  the  old  school,  and  an  adversary  of 
Strau6s*s  ''  Life  of  Jesus."  In  1885  he  critidzed 
this  work  with  an  air  of  great  superiority,  pro- 
posing to  reconcile  the  free  action  of  reason  with 
the  Christian  revelation,  which,  in  common  with 
Hegel,  he  regarded  as  a  gradual  self-revelation 
of  human  reason.    This  portion  he  abandoned 
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in  18S9,  and  after  several  minor  writings,  pub- 
lished his  **  Gririqaes  of  the  Evangelical  Historj 
of  St  John"  (Bremen,  1840),   "  Critiques  of 
the  E^anffelical  Synopticians"  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1840),  and  in  1850,  his  ^  Oritiques  of  the  Gospels 
and  History  of  their  Origin"  (2  vols.),  the 
Acta  Apoitolorum^  and  the  *^  Oritiqnes  of  the 
Letters  of  St.  Paul."     Of  his  minor  works 
are  to  be  mentioned  Die  Judenfrage  (Brunswick, 
1843),  in  which  he  protested  against  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews,  whom  he  considers  asUie 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  and 
as  the  prospective  cause  of  the  political  ruin  of 
Europe.    They  are  to  emancipate  themselves 
by  abandoning  their  Jewish  olannishness,  relig- 
ion, and  trading  in  money,  and  becoming  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  general  humanity. 
His  AllgefneiTte  Literatwneitung  (Charlotten- 
burg,    1848-^44),  his   works   on   the  history 
of  the  French  revolution,  on  German  history 
since  the  French  revolution,  and  on  the  causes 
of  the  futility  of  the  revolution  of  1848-'49,  are 
elaborate  productions.    They  have  contributed 
much  toward  the  dissolution  of  those  vague  lib- 
eral ideas,  and  Utopian  axioms  of  popular  en- 
lightenment, which  made  shipwreck  of  the  Gkur- 
man  revolutions.   He  has  served  his  own  party, 
the  democracy,  by  criticizing  it  most  severely ; 
while  he  has  maintained  that  the  masses  are  en- 
titled to  perfect  human  happiness,  arguing  that 
every  political  and  social  system  which  does 
not  elevate  all  men  to  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  mental  and  moral  education,  to  perfect 
humanity  and  mutual  equality,  is  more  or  less 
tyranuical,  inconsistent,  and  absurd.    In  thus 
taking  side  with  the  masses  he  has  never  flat- 
tered them.— Edoab,  brother  of  the  former, 
born  1821  in  Oharlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  first 
studied  theology,  then  jurisprudence,  and  on  ac- 
count of  a  confiscated  publication,  ^^  The  Oontest 
of  the  Critics  with  Ohurch  and  State."  was  con- 
demned in  1848  to  the  state  prison  ror  4  years. 
He  was  a  co-worker  with  his  brother  in  some 
ot  his  publications  and  author  of  several  books 
of  the  same  sentiments,  of  which  Die  Geeckiehte 
der  coTUtitutioneUen  Bewegung  im  t&dlieKen 
I?euUehland  todhrend  der  Jahre  1881-^84  (8 
Tols.,  Oharlottenbure,  1845-'46),  and  Bibliotheh 
der  aeuUehen  AufkldreT  (5  vols.  Leipsic,  1845- 
'4'n,  may  be  mentioned. 

BAUER,  Gbobo  Loreziz,  bom  Aug.  14, 1755, 
studied  theology  in  Altdoif,  and  was  minister 
and  professor  of  theology  in  Nuremberg,  Alt- 
dorf,  and  Heidelberg.  He  died  in  the  last- 
named  city,  Jan.  12, 1806.  Bater  belongs  to  the 
rationalist  school  in  Qerman  theology,  and  owes 
Ills  importance  among  his  contemporaries  to  his 
liermeneutical  and  ezegetical  writings,  by  which 
be  introduced  into  theology  the  principle  that 
the  Bible,  like  the  works  of  the  old  dasdos, 
must  be  interpreted  by  srammatioal  and  his- 
torical considerations,  and  not  with  reference 
to  theological  doctrines.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  elucidate  the  dogmatic  opinions  of  the 
different  biblical  writers,  and  to  show  the  dif* 
ferenees  between  them.   He  also  shows  the  dif- 


ferences between  the  opinions  of  the  biblical 
writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  'creed  of  the 
Lutheran  church  on  the  other,  and  was  the 
first  to  write  what  in  German  theology  is  called 
a  biblical  theology,  that  is,  a  systematic  expo- 
sition of  the  Christian  dogmas  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  and  in  each  biblical  book  in 
particular.  Among  his  writings  are  Herme' 
neutiaa  Sacra  V,  T,  (Leipsic,  1797) ;  HebrOieche 
Mythohgie  dee  Alten  und  Neuen  TeatamenU 

S.eipsi<v  1802-'08),  Biblieehe  Theologie  dee 
euen  Test  (Leipsic,  1800-'02).  Bauer  was  a 
great  linguist,  particularly  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  is  the  author  of  a  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Arabian  history  of  Abulfarig. 

BAUER,  Kabouns,  a  German  actress,  bom 
at  Heidelberg,  in  1808.  Prompted  by  a  love  for 
the  stage,  she  made  her  d^but  at  Oarlsruhe  in 
18S2,  and  in  1835  appeared  at  the  royal  theatre  in 
Berlin,  where  she  immediately  became  a  favorite 
with  the  public.  In  1836,  she  contracted  a  so- 
called  left-handed  marriage  with  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Saze-Ooburg,  and  abandoning  the  stage 
lived  in  London  and  Paris  as  Oountess  Mont* 
gomery  till  1881.  Leopold  titien  having  become 
king  of  the  Belgians,  and  having  betrothed 
himself  to  the  princess  Louisa  of  France,  she 
freely  dissolved  the  tie  which  united  her  to 
him,  resumed  her  former  name  and  profession, 
and  has  since  then  had  engagements  in  Ger- 
many and  Russia. 

BAUER,  WiLHEU^  formerly  a  non-commis- 
sioned oflScer  in  the  Bavarian  army,  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  therevolutionary  war  of  the  German 
duchies  against  Denmark  in  1850.  There  he 
invented  a  diving-boat,  the  model  of  which  he 
offered  unsuccessfully  to  several  German  gov- 
ernments. In  England  he  became  disgusted 
with  the  ^'  circumlocution  office^^'  and,  in  1855, 
went  to  Russia,  where  the  adouralty  cheerfully 
accepted  his  offw.  He  constructed  a  diving- 
riiip,  and,  on  June  24, 1850,  he,  with  a  naval  of- 
ficer 8  seamen,  and  1  machinist,  went  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  the  harbor  of  Oron- 
stadt  A  letter,  written  by  him  to  his  parents, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  was  pubUshed  as  a 
great  curiosity.  The  ship  with  her  crew  of  11 
persons  remained  below  the  surfSace  for  8  hours, 
during  which  time  she  moved  with  perfect  ease 
in  all  directions,  forward  and  backward,  up- 
ward and  downward,  in  a  straight  line  as  well 
as  obliquely.  Further  experiments  were  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  On  August  29, 
1856,  an  experiment  was  made  of  exploding 
ships  by  means  of  Bauer's  diving-boat,  and  the 
result  surpassed  all  expectations.  The  boat  is 
propelled  by  an  Archimedean  screw.  Steam 
is  generated  by  means  of  a  burning  material 
which  does  not  emit  any  smoke.  This  mate- 
rial is  the  secret  of  the  inventor,  as  also  an  appa- 
ratus to  keep  the  air  dean.  The  upward  and 
downward  movements  are  effected  by  the  appli- 
cation of  an  air-pump.  The  petards  by  wmch 
ships  are  exploded  are  ignited  by  a  galvanic 
battery  withm  the  boat.  Three  ships  may  thus 
be  exploded  simultaneously,  while  the  boat  it- 
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self  is  ont  of  dangw.  Bauer  has  also  ooiutraot* 
ed  Bnb-marioe  gUDboata,  from  whioh — incred- 
ible as  it  maj  appear-^guna  are  fired  in  a  vwtl- 
oal,  horizontal^  or  oblique  direotion.  Bauer  has 
been  engaged  permanently  for  the  Russian  ser- 
Tice,  and  an  annual  salary  of  $7,000  for  life  has 
been  allowed  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he  is  em- 
ployed in  buildmg  a  complete  submarine  flotilla 
for  the  Russian  government. 

B AUG,  a  town  of  Hindostan.  In  its  vioinity 
are  some  remarkable  oavea^  in  which  are 
temples.  

BAUGfi  LE  YIEIL,  a  French  rilla^  depart- 
ment of  Maine-ot-Loire,  celebrated  m  history 
for  a  battle  fought  between  the  English  and  the 
French  in  1421.  The  former  were  totally  de- 
feated and  their  leader,  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
was  killed.  The  ruins  at  an  old  castle  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Anjou  may  yet 
be  seen  here. 

BAUHIN.  I.  JsAir,  a  French  physician, 
bom  at  Amiens,  died  in  1683.  He  became  a 
convert  to  Protestantism  in  1582,  after  hav- 
ing read  the  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Tes* 
tament  by  Erasmus.  Although  physician  to 
the  princess  Margaret,  nster  of  Francis  I.,  he 
was  persecuted  and  fled  to  the  Swiss  dty  of 
Basel.  He  became  proof-reader  in  the  printing 
establishment  of  Jean  Froben.  H.  Jbak,  elder 
son  of  the  preceding,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and 
naturalist,  bom  at  Basel,  1541,  and  died  in 
1618.  In  1560  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Tabingen,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  botanist 
Fnchs.  He  accompanied  Oonrad  Gesner  in  his 
botanical  excursions.  He  travelled  extensively 
over  central  Europe,  making  collections  every- 
where. Duke  Ulrich,  of  WUrtemberg,  nude 
him  his  court  physician,  where  Bauhin  uved  for 
48  years.  Bauhin  cultivated,  in  the  ducal  gar- 
dens of  Hdmpelgard,  a  great  number  of  plants 
then  recently  introduced  into  Europe. 

B  AULOT,  Isaac,  a  French  naturalist,  bom  at 
La  Rochelle,  in  1657,  died  Sept.  24,  1712 ;  trav- 
elled extensively,  and  made  Known  the  extent 
of  his  investigations  in  various  papers  commu- 
nicated to  his  colleagues ;  also  left  a  work  on  the 
onnn  of  hearing  in  the  tortoise. 

BAUMAN  ISLANDS,  an  inconsiderable 
duster  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
lying  just  east  and  north  of  the  Friendly  islands. 
They  were  discovered  by  Bauman  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  1722.  The  inhabitants  are 
white,  but  somewhat  snn-buraed,  of  a  gentle 
and  humane  disposition  and  hospitable.  The 
largest  of  these  islands  is  about  4^  miles  aver- 
age diameter. 

B  AUMANN»S  CAVERN,  m  the  Hartz  princi- 
pality  of  Blankenberg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bode,  about  5  miles  m>m  Bkmkenburg.  It  is  i^ 
commodious  cavity  in  a  limestone  mountfun. 
divided  into  6  principal  apartments  and  severai 
smaller  ones,  which  are  all  proftisely  studded 
with  stalactites.  The  name  comes  from  a  min- 
er, who  in  exploring  it  lost  his  way,  during 
2  days,  when  he  again  reached  the  entrance. 
BAUME,  NiooLAs  Auoi»ib  nx  la,  marquis  of 


Montrovel,  and  a  manhsl  of  Fnuue,  born  169& 
died  Oct.  11,  1716.  His  ooonge  w  pro?er 
bial,  and  he  had  braved  death  in  imj  s  battle- 
field. His  superstition  was  so  gnit,  thai  on 
the  contents  of  a  salt-oellar  hm^  bna  icei- 
dentally  thrown  upon  him,  he  uatiBtlj  ei- 
dalmed,  ^*I  am  a  desd  man!"  u&tetoilly 
expired  from  the  terror  with  whic^Hios^ 
him. 

B  AUMfi,  Ahtoikb,  French  ch«mut)  \nn  i& 
Senlis,  in  France,  Feb.  26, 1728,  diedOetl^ 
1804.  At  the  age  of  24  he  wu  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  to  the  phamwDentkilGoV 
lege  of  Paris.  He  wss  a  good  pnc^  opn* 
tor,  and  established  a  mann&cUiryforahB- 
monia,  tfciereby  rendering  Franoe  indeptodeBt 
of  Egypt,  whence  previous  sappUesoftheirth 
ole  had  been  procured.  He  improTed  thfino- 
ufiicture of  poroehdn,  of  Bcarletdye  fiartbe 6(^ 
elin  tapestry,  invented  the  aSrometer  bora  br 
his  name,  and  greatly  stmplijSed  and  ch«8{NDed 
many  processes  in  the  us^  arts,  hltl  i» 
was  elected  member  of  the^cfuttHue  da  mom, 
and  retired  firom  buaness  with  afortoseal'i^. 
The  revolution  came,  and  swept  awaj  bsprop- 
erty.  He  re-oommenoed  busineaa  a8aiu]& 
facturer,  and  somewhat  retrieved  his  )iPk& 
fortunes.  He  published  several  treatiBes  oi 
chemistry  and  pnarmacy^  some  of  vUch  k^ 
been  translated  into  English,  and  conlnbBted 
largely  to  the  JHetumnaire  dmarUet*^ 
which  he hadix^ected. 

BAUMEISTER,  JoHA]nrWiLHEUi,a6aiB& 
veterinary  surgeon,  bom  April  87,  1804,  < 
Gmnnd,  died  Feb.  8, 1846,  atStatt^art;  &M 
at  Augsburg  and  Munidi,  and  to  aomeextat 
subsequently  excelled  in  the  art  of  piii!^ 
animals.  He  eventually,  in  1889,beegiDe& 
principal  professor  at  the  veterinary  academy  a 
Stuttgui;,  and  published  valuable  maualstt 
the  subjects  of  the  diseases  of  animalB,  mt 
various  works  on  cattle,  horses^  Ac 

BAUMGABTEN,  a  village  of  Aoatm,  w 
Vienna.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  castle  bdongiif » 
the  prince  of  Esterharr.— Also  the  name  tit 
number  of  villages  of  Germany. 

BAUMGART&N,  ALEXAHDraGonun^G*; 
man  author,  bom  at  Berlin,  Junel7,171iC£i 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  hewp- 
fessor  of  philosophy,  May  86,  iTeS,  ^  ^ 
founder  of  the  science  of  aosthedoB  in  lus^ 
works :  De  nonnulUt  ad  Poma  pert»£^ 
(Halle,  1786),  and  JSkthetica  «  vols.,  ft»Bk^* 
1760-»58,  incomplete),  whicii  are  written  ^ 
thfe  spirit  of  the  Wolfianrfiilosophy.  It»ff« 
that  a  longtime  before  Banm^fften, alW 
were  made  at  gdving  a  scientific  analysis «  » 
nature  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  prinripte* 
art;  Aristotle  and  Horace  gave  srtia»cTf 
and  observations  which  hold  good  to  this  o^ 
but  they  do  not,  like  Baumgarten,  atteo^  » 
show  how  the  mind  produces  &e  notions  olk> 
and  beauty,  and  to  reduce  those  notions  to  s 
accurate  system.  He  maintains  that  the J^ 
has  a  double  &ottlty  of  perception,  the  l^^ 
lo^cal  one,  which  ftNrma  reasonable  ootioi0>^ 
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taUiahiog  the  trath^  while  the  lower  or  oBstbet- 
io  perceires  immediately^  without  coDscious 
reasoning,  the  elements  of  beauty.  The  sostbet* 
ic  philosophy  of  the  present  age  has  long  since 
done  B,w9y  with  this  view ;  but  it  is  something 
to  have  made,  in  a  clear  an^  acute  manner,  the 
first  step  toward  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  intricate,  and  inexhaustible  of  all 
branches  of  philosophy. 

BAUMGARTEN-ORUSroS,   Detlbv  Kabl 
WiLHSLM,  a  Gennan  philologist,  born  at  Dresden^ 
Jan.  84. 1786,  died  May  12, 1845,  studied  theol- 
ogy ana  classical  literature  at  Leipsio ;  for  many 
years,  connected  as  teacher  and  rector  with  the 
schools  of  Mersebuig,  Dresden,  and  Meissen ;  and 
distinguished  for  the  refonns  which  he  intro- 
daced  in  the  sdiools  by  his  personal  example, 
by  his  political  efforts  in  the  Dresden  municipal 
assembly,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in 
1830,  and  also  by  his  writings.    The  leading 
idea  of  his  system  was  to  rule  the  pupils  rather 
by  an  enlightened  spirit  of  kindness  and  trust, 
than  by  severity  of  discipline.    At  the  time  of 
the  German  war  of  independence  he  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  German  youth  by  his  patri- 
otic publications.    To  the  stores  of  classic  Ger* 
man  literature  he  contributed  pocket  editions  of 
'many  dasaio  writers  and  brought  out  a  new 
edition  of  Moller's  nomeriacher  Vbnchule,    He 
also  published  a  new  biography  of  George  Fabri- 
cins,  beside    miscellaneous,  etiiical,  religious, 
and  travelling  sketches^ 

BAUMGARTNER,  Akdbkas  vok,  an  Aus- 
trian statesman,  born  Nov.  23,  1793,  at  Fried- 
berg  in  Bohemia;  connected  for  many  years 
with  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  physios, 
especially  after  1828,  at  the  university  of  Vien- 
na, until  illness  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  aca- 
demical pursuits.     .Subsequently  he  became 
connected  with  the  direction  of  the  imperial 
porcelain,  tobacco,  and  other  manufacti^es  in 
1841,  with  the  establishment  of  electric  tele- 
graphs, and  at  the  end  of  1847  with  the  chief 
management  of  the  construction  of  railways. 
After  the  revolution  of  March,  1848,  he  occu- 
pied for  a  third  time  a  seat  in  the  Austrian 
cabinet  as  minister  of  the  mining  department 
and  of  public  works,  and  was  afterward  con- 
nected with  the  exchequer,  and  in  1851  a  prom- 
inent participator  in  the  tariff  congress  at  v  ien- 
na,  where  he  defended  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment against  the  claims  and  atitacks  of  the 
mannfactorers.     On  May  33,   1851,  he  suok 
ce^ded  Baron  Bruck  as  minister  of  finance  and 
commerce,  industry  and  public  works,  and  re- 
tained these  offices  until  1855,  when  Bruck  re- 
iomed  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  finance  minis- 
ter.    Baumgartner  is  president  of  the  Austrian 
u^ademy  of  sciences.    The  annual  salary  of  $1,- 
^OO  formerly  pud  to  him  as  vice-president  of 
JiQ  same  institution  was  spent  in  meteorologi- 
cal observations.    His  principal  works  are  on 
necbanical  science  apphed  to  art  and  industry. 
Jis    most  popular  work  is  the   ir€tturlshrey 
irliich  has  passed  through  8  editions,  and  is  now 
o  be  foond  in  all  the  sdioola  of  Austria. 


BAUNAOH,  a  Bavarian  town.  A  grotto  in 
its  Deighborhood,  called  the  grotto  of  the  Mag- 
dalene, is  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 

BAUR,  FEBDiNAim  Ghbistian,  professor  of 
theology  at  Tabingen,  born  June  21,  1792, 
tiie  founder  of  the  Tabingen  school  of  theology, 
which  applies  to  the  critical  examination  of 
the  New  Testament  rather  the  test  of  histor- 
ical philosophy  than  that  of  the  bare  facts  of 
history  itself^  and  whose  writings  may  be 
classed  first  among  the  productions  which 
grew  out  of  this  construction  upon  the  New 
Testament,  as  his  works  on  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  (1835),  and  his  critical  examination  of 
the  Evangelists,  including  St  John,  St.  Luke, 
St.  Mark,  and  St  Matthew  (1847).  In  these  he 
endeavors  to  establish  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  are  rather  to  be  taken 
as  iudications  of  the  spirit  of  their  times,  than 
as  orsoular  theolo^cal  declarations.  The  other 
class  of  his  writings  falls  under  the  head  bf ' 
history  of  religious  dogmas,  as  ^^  The  Christian 
Genesis,  or  Christian  Religious  Philosophy^' 
(1886),  "The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Atonement " 
(1838),  "Of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  " 
(1841-'4),  and  the  "Historical  Manusl  of  Chris- 
tian Dogmas"  (1847).  He  has  frequently  been 
accused  of  sympathy  with  the  system  of  He^el 
but  he  has  only  employed  HegeVs  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  inner  life  of  history,  without 
identifying  himself  with  the  theological  de- 
ductions at  which  Hegel  dms.  In  the  result  to 
which  his  labors  have  led  him,  he  claims  to 
have  found  a  counterpoise  against  the  negative 
philosophy  of  Strauss.  His  chief  aim  is  to 
plant  the  banner  of  theology  upon  the  broad 
platform  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  .^ong 
the  disciples  of  his  school  are  many  wrrors  of 
eminence,  such  as  Zeller,  Schwegler,  and  K6st- 
lin. 

BAURE,  Baubus,  or  BaurSs,  a  river  of  Bo- 
livia, about  800  miles  long.  It  rises  in  Lake 
Guazamire,  takes  a  N.  W.  course,  and  empties 
into  the  Guapore. 

BAUSSET,  Louis  Franqois  de,  a  French 
cardinal,  bom  at  Pondicherry  in  1748,  died  in 
France,  June  21,  1824.  He  was  sent  to  that 
country  when  still  very  youdg,  received  eccle- 
siastical iostruction  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  entered  sacred  orders,  and  passing  rapidly 
through  the  various  grades,  was  promoted  to 
tiie  episcopacy  in  1784.  The  states  of  Langue- 
doo  sent  him  as  one  of  their  deputies  to  the 
meetings  of  notables,  held  at  Versailles  in  1787 
and  1788.  When  the  constituent  assembly  un- 
dertook to  alter  the  church  establishment,  Bans- 
set  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  protest  pre- 
sented by  the  clerical  members  against  the  civil 
constitution  imposed  upon  them.  He  afterward 
emigrated,  but  went  back  to  Paris  in  1792, 
when  he  was  soon  incarcerated.  He  was  re- 
stored to  liberty  on  the  revolution  of  the  9th  of 
Thermidor.  Having  obtained  all  the  manu- 
scripts left  by  F^n^lon,  he  wrote  his  biograph}^ 
published  in  1808  and  1809,  which  was  received 
with  marked  favor.     His  ffktavre  de  B(muH 
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was  less  suoceesfal  than  that  of  F^n61on.  On  the 
second  return  of  the  Bonrbona,  he  entered  the 
chamber  of  peers,  was  "  by  order  "  admitted  to 
the  French  Academy  in  1816.  was  created  a  car- 
dinal in  1817,  then  commander  in  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  minister  of  state. 

BAUTAIN,  Louis,  a  French  philosopher  and 
theologian,  bom  at  Paris,  Feb.  17, 1796.  When 
only  20  years  old,  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  philosophy  at  Strasbourg,  where  he 
rapidly  acquired  considerable  &me  by  his  varied 
learning,  fluency  of  speech,  and  tendency  to 
mysticism.  Admitted  to  sflicred  orders  in  182& 
he  at  once  became  director  of  the  seminary  and 
a  canon  of  the  church.  In  1880  he  resigned 
his  profSessorship,  but  was,  eight  years  later, 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  literary  faculty 
of  Strasbourg,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
until  1849.  He  then  became  superintendent  of 
the  college  of  Juilly,  which  post  he  gave  up 
when,  a  Uttle  later,  he  was  called  by  M.  Sibour 
to  the  curacy  of  the  archbishopric  of  Paris. 
Amid  all  the  duties  of  his  yarious  offices,  M. 
Bautain  has  found  time  to  write  several  books 
or  pamphlets  on  religious  subjects. 

BAUTZEN,  or  Budessin,  a  town  of  Saxony, 
capital  of  upper  Lusatia,  on  the  Spree,  81  miles 
£.  N.  K  of  Dresden.  It  has  a  cathedral,  owned 
in  common  by  the  Oatholics  and  Protestants, 
the  two  congreffations  worshipping  in  different 
parts  of  it;  and  a  population  of  about  12,000. 
The  battle  of  Bautzen  was  gained  May  21  and 
22, 1818,  by  Napoleon  over  the  allied  Prussians 
and  Russians.  The  army  of  Napoleon  was 
much  superior  in  numbers,  amounting  to  148,000 
men ;  but  the  allies,  who  had  recently  lost  the 
battle^  LtLtzen  (May  2, 1818),  and  did  not  wish 
to  demralize  their  new  recruits  by  continual 
retreat,  and  who  were  sure  at  least  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  French,  determined  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement. On  the  first  day.  Napoleon  got  pos- 
session of  the  city,  but  was  unable  to  force  the 
allies  to  retreat  tUi  late  in  the  second  day,  which 
they  did  in  such  order  as  to  prevent  him  from  gain- 
ing any  important  advantages  from  the  victory. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  about  8,000  killed, 
and  twice  that  number  wounded,  and  the  loss 
of  the  allies  was  somewhat  less. 

BAYA,  Giovanni  Battista  Eubbbio,  a  Sar- 
dinian general,  born  at  Yercelli,  in  Aug.  1790 ; 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  France,  and  distinguished  himself  on  various 
occasions,  especially  in  1808,  at  the  siege  of 
Saragossa.  After  the  battle  of  Toulouse  he 
left  the  French  for  the  Sardinian  service,  when 
he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
army,  and  that  of  baron  in  the  lists  of  the 
nobUity.  In  1839  he  was  military  command- 
ant of  Turin,  in  1847  governor  of  the  province 
of  Alessandria.  During  the  first  campaign  in 
1848,  he  rendered  eminent  services  to  Charles 
Albert,  and  the  brilliant  victories  at  Gk>ito  and 
at  Sonmia-Oampagna,  were  due  to  his  genius 
and  valor.  During  the  reverses  which  after- 
ward overtook  the  Sardinian  army,  he  suc- 
ceeded by  his  energy  in  keeping  up  the  courage 


and  the  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  but  dis- 
approving the  policy  of  the  king,  he  retired 
from  active  service,  after  having  taken  a  part 
in  the  defence  of  Milan.  Under  the  present 
king,  Victor  Emanuel,  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  for  a  short 
time  in  1849  he  officiated  as  minister  of  war. 

BAVABIA  (Ger.  Bayem),  a  kingdom  within 
the  German  confederation;  area  29,687  sq. 
m.,  pop.  in  1855, 4,541,556,  nearly  three- fourths 
of  whom  are  (jatiiolics,  while  the  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  56,000  Jews^  and  8,000 
of  the  minor  Christian  sects,  are  Lutheran 
Protestants.  The  kingdom  was  erected  in  1805 
by  Napoleon,  who  conferred  the  royal  dignity 
on  the  elector  of  Bavaria  for  his  services  a^dnst 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  It  consists  of  2  isolated 
portions :  the  eastern,  between  lat.  47^  20'  and 
50<>  r  N.  and  long.  9°  and  14'  E. ;  bounded  N. 
by  Hesse  Cassel,  Saze-Meiningen,  Saxe-Cobnrg- 
Gotha,  Reuss,  and  Saxony ;  £.  and  S.  by  Aus- 
tria ;  W.  by  Wtlrtemberg  and  Baden,  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt ;  the  western,  known  as  Rhenish  Ba- 
varia or  the  Palatinate,  between  lat.  48**  57' 
and  49^  50'  N.  and  long.  7^  5'  and  8**  2r  E. ; 
bounded  N.  by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt;  E.  by  Baden,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Rhine ;  S.  by  France,  and  W. 
by  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  kingdom  and  popula- 
tion are  distributed  in  8  cirel^  or  provinces,  as 
follows : 
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The  population  is  almost  exclusively  of  Ger- 
manic origin,  only  a  few  hundred  thoosand  in- 
habitants of  the  Flchtel  mountains  being  of 
Slavonic  descent ;  while  there  are  about  8,500 
Frenchmen  in  the  PaUitinate.  Three  original 
Germanic  tribes  constitute  the  population:  the 
Boioarians  or  Bavarians,  between  the  Allgan 
Alps  and  so-called  Franconian  Alps,  and  the 
rivers  Lech,  and  Inn.  and  Salzach;  the  Fran- 
conians  or  Franks,  oetween  the  Franoonian 
Alpe,  the  Thuringian  and  Bohemian  mountaina, 
and  in  the  Palatinate,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Swabians  bordering  on  Wtlrtemberg.  Of  these 
trib^  the  Boioarians  appear  throughont^  an- 
cient and  modem  history  as  the  least  gifted 
of  all  tiie  branches  of  the  German  family.  They 
have  never  been  celebrated  for  commerce,  in- 
dustry, literature,  or  art;  agriculture  and  cattle- 
riusing  being  their  favorite  occupation  np  to 
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this  daj.  The  Franconian  tribe  have,  of  all, 
made  the  greatest  figure  in  history,  being  the 
founders  of  the  Franconian  empire  and  of 
modem  France,  and  nntil  this  time  the  n^t 
active  politicians  of  Germany.  They  exhibit 
the  largest  proportion  of  Grerman  inventors, 
city  founders  and  industrialists.  The  Swabian 
tribe  is  the  most  poeticaJ,  philosophical,  and 
literary  of  all  the  Germans.  While  the  !Boio* 
arians  are  almost  exclusively  confined  widiin 
the  present  kingdom,  the  Franconians  and 
Bwabians  are  spread  far  beyond  its  frontiers,  the 
first  along  the  middle  Rhine,  Moselle,  Mouse, 
and  Scheldt ;  the  second  on  both  banks  of  the 
Keckar  and  over  the  Black  mountains. — ^The 
climate  shows  about  the  same  average  tem- 
perature as  the  north-western  coast  of  Germany, 
although  the  country  is  from  4  to  6  degrees 
of  latitude  nearer  the  equator,  and  about  tiie 
same  as  Bergen  in  Norway  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland  (47^  F.  being  the  mean  tem- 
perature), although  situated  from  5  to  10  d^ees 
more  southwardly  than  these  countries.  Par- 
taking more  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  continental 
dimate,  the  summers  are,  of  course,  warmer,  and 
the  winters  severer  than  in  the  above  countries^ 
and  admit  of  the  culture  of  the  grape.  The 
southernmost  portions  of  Bavaria  beinff  at  the 
same  time  the  highest  above  the  lev^  of  the 
sea,  and  the  northernmost  in  general  the  lowest, 
the  climate  is  nearly  the  same  all  over  the 
kingdom.  The  southern  frontier  is  formed  by 
the  AUgau  Alps,  reaching  to  an  elevation  of  over 
9,000  feet ;  tlience  northward  we  find  a  pla- 
teaa  desoending  slowly  to  llie  plain  of  the 
Danube,  which  is  from  1,000  to  900  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  is  an  almost  exdusively  agricul- 
tural region,  with  excellent  pastures  alons  the 
Alpine  regions;  with  considerable,  but  little 
developed,  mineral  treasures  (salt  enoush  for 
export,  iron,  coal,  8  quicksilver  mines,  and  a  Ut- 
ile of  almost  every  other  mineral) ;  with  few 
citiei,  of  which  Munich,  Augsburg,  and  Passau 
are  important ;  with  a  bad  system  of  education ; 
with  large  forests,  picturesque  mountain  liJces^ 
and  some  extensive  marshes  and  heaths  lower 
down;  with  much  beggary,  intemperance,  and  al- 
most a  third  of  all  birtiis  iUegitimate  (in  Munich 
even  one-half) ;  with  a  rich  soil,  but  a  slovenly 
and  backward  agricultural  system ;  and  with  a 
few  excellent  manu&otories  in  Munich  and 
Augaburff.  The  Oatholio  reli^on  is  predomi- 
nant.— ^The  region  thence  northward  between 
the  Danube  and  Main,  which,  since  1840,  have 
been  connected  by  the  Ludwig  canal,  is  Hlly ; 
the  Franconian  Alps,  not  over  2,000  feet  high, 
running  about  hau  way  between  those  rivers, 
and  being  in  the  east  connected  with  l^e 
Fiohtel  mountains,  of  a  little  over  8,000  feet  of 
elevation,  and  the  Bavario-Bohemian  mountain 
forests.  This  tract  is  very  fertile  in  the  valleys, 
and  poor  in  the  mountuns,  but  everywhere 
proiq>erous  froi&  the  energy,  enterprise,  and 
activity  of  its  population,  of  which  one-third 
and  more  live  in  cities ;  Nuremberg,  Ajmach, 
Forth,  Bamberg,  Baireuth,  Begensburg,  NOrd- 
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lingen,  WQrzburg,  Aschaffenburg,  Gchsenfbrt, 
Rothenbuiv,  Donauworth,  and  many  others, 
being  lively,  populous,  and  in  part  celebrated 
of  old,  full  of  industry,  commerce,  and  educar 
tlon — although  the  latter  is  more  hindered  than  ^ 
foste^d  by  the  government.  The  population  of 
this  region  is  about  half  Protestant,  the  Oatho- 
lios  generally  inhabiting  the  fertile  valleys,  the 
Protestants  the  poorer  uplands  and  industrial 
cities.  The  agriculture  is  progressive ;  beside 
the  conunon  cereals,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  hops, 
dye  stuf^  tobacco,  first-rate  fruit,  wool,  ex- 
cellent beef  cattle,  fowls,  beeswax  and  honey, 
are  largely  produced.  The  mineral  resources 
are  here  veiy  limited,  the  mountain  formation 
being  to  a  large  extent  carbonate  of  lime  and 
quarry  sandstone,  and  producing  scarcely  any 
thing  but  the  celebrated  lithographic  stones  d 
Bolimofen,  the  mineral  waters  of  Kissingen  and 
BrQokenau,  and  some  very  fine  coaL— From  the 
Main  to  the  northern  frontier,  which  in  some 
places  reaches  to  the  crest  of  the  Thuringian 
mountain  forest,  the  BhOn  and  Spesshart  moun- 
tains, the  land  is  elevated,  though  nowhere 
much  over  2,000  feet,  with  fertile  valleys  send- 
ing their  waters  down  to  the  Mun,  and  only 
the  Saale,  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Elbe, 
breaking  through  the  mountdns  to  the  north- 
ward. This  region  partakes  of  the  general 
character  of  that  south  of  the  Main,  but  is  Jess 
populous,  and  has  fewer  cities,  and  Protestantism 
everywhere  in  the  minority. — ^The  Bhenish  or 
lower  Palatinate  beyond  the  Rhine  is  a  low  and 
very  fertile  plain  alon^  that  river.  The  west- 
em  portion,  nowever,  is  mountainous,  and  rises 
to  2,000  feet ;  it  is  a  very  rich  tract,  with  ex- 
tensive agricultural  and  industrial  products,  few 
cities  and  many  towns;  wine,  tobacco,  salt,  and 
coal  furnishing  the  principal  articles  of  ex{x>rt 
Among  the  articles  of  export  from  the  kingdom  in 
general,  are  Bavarian  beer,  brewed  to  the  high- 
est perfection  in  Munich,  Kurembeig,  and  Biun- 
berg,  and  consumed  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
country  itself;  the  plumbago  oruoibles  of 
Passau,  exported  all  over  the  world ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  c^ass  factories,  rivaUing  those  of 
Bohemia;  the  optical  instruments  fr^m  Fraun- 
hofer*s  establislunent  in  Munich,  probably  the 
most  renowned  in  the  world ;  wooden  tools  and 
toys  from  Nuremberg  and  vicinity :  the  gold, 
silver,  and  plated  composition  fabrics  of  Augs- 
burg and  Nuremberg ;  the  gypsum  and  marble 
of  Franconia;  live  cattle,  leather,  hides,  flax 
and  hemp,  hops,  and  dye  stnfk  Muoh  is  done 
at  present  to  stimulate  the  extensive  production 
of  textile  and  iron  &brics.  The  total  exports 
exceed  the  imports  by  some  millions  of  florins. — 
There  are  the  following  railroads  in  the  king- 
dom :  Hof-Nuremberg,  Augsburg-Munich,  from 
the  Saxon  frontier  to  the  capital,  250  miles; 
Augsburg-Iindau,  to  the  south-western  frY>n* 
tier,  60  miles;  Augsburg-Ulm,  50  miles;  Bam- 
berg-Wtkrzburg,  70  miles;  Ludwigshafen-Bex- 
baoh,  in  the  Palatinate,  20  miles;  while  some 
hundred  miles  more  are  projected. — Of  Uie  8 
universities  of  the  country,  those  of  Munich  and 
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Wttrzbnrg  are  Catholic,  the  latter  celebrated 
for  its  medical  faculty,  and  Erlansen  is  Protes- 
tant There  are,  also,  many  tecnnioal  acade- 
mies under  the  superintendence  of  the  Catholic 
dergy.  At  Mnnich  a  painting  academy,  a 
sohool  of  scnlptnre,  and  an  architectaral  aoid- 
emy,  owe  their  establishment  to  the  late  king, 
Lonis.  The  nomber  of  newspapers  in  Bayaria 
was  178,  in  Jan.  1861,  of  which  68  were  strictly 
devoted  to  politics.  The  bulk  of  these  appear 
In  Franoonia  and  the  Palatinate,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  total  number  of  journals  is  sup- 
posed to  be  not  far  from  200.  There  are  12 
foumals  published  at  Munich  alone.  At  the 
head  of  the  German  press  stands  the  Augdmrger 
AUgememeZeihing^  wUch  appears  at  Augsburg, 
and  ei^oys  world-wide  reputation.  The  Bava* 
rian  Journals  next  in  importance  are  the  Neue 
M^nch&ner  Zeitung  (the  official  organ  of  the 
gOTemment),  the  In^mberger  Chrrupindent  (one 
of  t^e  oldest  journals  in  Germany),  the  Frdnh- 
i$6kB  Kurier  (a  journal  conducted  with  great 
ability  and  published  at  Bamberg),  the  Ifeue 
Wariburger  Zeitung^  and  the  Neue  Speienehe 
Zeitungy  published  at  Spir^  the  capital  of 
Rhenish  Bavaria. — ^Bavaria  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  constitution  dating  from  May  26, 
1818,  havinff  been  to  some  extent  revised  in  1848. 
There  are  2  legidative  chambers,  over  whose  acts 
the  king  has  an  absolute  veto.  The  popular  rep- 
resentatives have  no  risht  to  refuse  taxation ; 
every  male  inhabitant  of  over  25  years  of  age, 
is  a  voter.  There  is  a  standing  army  of  92,000 
men  in  time  of  war,  and  of  60,000  in  time  of 
peace,  and  every  male  inhabitant,  the  clergy 
excepted,  is  liable  to  become  a  soldier  until  he 
has  reaoned  his  60th  year,  after  which  he  be- 
long for  10  years  to  the  militia;  6  fortresses 
of  little  mark  defend  the  country.  As  we  have 
stated,  the  kingdom  is  politically  divided 
into  8  administrative  circles  or  provinces.  The 
public  debt  amounts  to  over  200,000,000  florins ; 
the  revenue  to  about  89,600,000  florins ;  the  ex- 
penditure to  about  the  same,  though  for  a  few 
years  past  there  has  been  a  deficit  of  some 
1,600,000  florins.— The  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Bavaria  proper  were  of  Celtic  origin,  ciJled  Boil 
by  the  Romans,  and  expert  in  the  fabrication  of 
bronze  tools  and  weapons,  but  never  politicaUy 
advaneed  enoug^  to  form  a  state.  They  were 
driven  out  by  Koman  conquest  between  110  B. 
C.  and  A.  D.  14,  and  seem  to  have  emigrated  to 
Gallia,  while  their  oountry  became  a  Roman  col- 
ony and  province  under  the  name  of  Y indelicia 
and  Noricum,  Regia  Castra  (Regensburg)  being 
the  capital  and  the  chief  stronghold  against  the 
Germans.  During  the  great  migration  of  na- 
tions in  the  4th  and  6th  centuries,  the  Romans 
were  driven  out,  and  the  country  peopled  by 
the  Boioari,  a  confederation  of  several  minor 
German  tribes,  among  which  may  have  been 
the  Heruli,  Rugl,  Turoilingi,  and  Quadi,  whose 
earlier  residence  probably  was  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  The  oilier  of  the  day  was,  all  over 
Germany  the  formation  of  confederations  of 
the  small   tribes  fbr  the    purpose  of  better 


resistance  against  the  Romans,  or  to  attad 
then*  empire.    The  Boioariaos  vere  iodepend. 
dent  under  their  own  cho^n  doket  fi^  the 
fimiily 'of  the  Agiioifingiaia  mfi  A.  D.  ^ 
and  tlieir  duke  TbaasUo  I.  is  Beotiooed  in 
690,  as  being  at  war  with  thefihToiDimoQ  the 
eastern  ft>ontLer,  who  at  this  time  y  )i^  to 
fill  up  the  whole  eastern  ludf  of  Gwunj  «tk- 
nated  by  German  emigntioii  into  tk  lioBu 
empire.    It  is  not  well  established  it  «k  tim 
the  Boioarians  were  united  with  the  hmm 
empire.    They  received  their  first  wim  Ins 
from  the  Franconian  EiDgDagDbeit,ibont(3(i 
and  revolted  2  or  8  times  agnost  the  Fruh, 
but  unsuccessfully.    Franooniin  unanoeiria 
among  whom  St  Emmeran  at  Regensburg  wi 
Rupert  at  Salzburg,  are  mentioned^  emiia^ 
the  population  to  Ghristiaiuty  inflMot  wsA 
difilculty  shortly  after  640,  and  100  yeanlits 
Bonifikce  divided  the  whole  of  the  fitfsiifi 
church  into  4  bishoprios:  Salsbni]^,  Begens^ 
Passau,  and  Freidngen.  The  Agildfis^li^ 
their  ducal  dignity  by  rebelUoDs  agihfitM- 
magne  in  777,  and  from  that  time  the  iodepai 
ent  dukedom  ceased  to  exist    Chtrksn^'i 
sons  and  descendants  ruled  BaTaron^ 
during  the  divijnon  of  the  FVanooBun  BBp- 
until  the  Garlovin^  house  ^  oat  in  fX 
From  this  time  until  1160,  when  theeE? 
palatine  Otto  von  WitteUbach  becpe  ^ 
Bavaria  was  engaged  in  endless  intenor^ 
ances,  often  2  dulces  at  a  time  f^mn^ 
crown  arms  in  hand,  whfle  ti»  v«n  '^ 
Avars  and  Magyars,  and  later  the  trsk 
decimated  the  popalation.    In965the)Ii?2 
were  at  last  defeated  on  theplaiiBoftfel^ 
and  driven  back  forever  into  Hnngarr.  .s 
descendants  of  Otto  von  Vittelsl»cli  fas 
with  short  interruptions,  governed  the  <»^ 
to   this    day.     One  of  them,  Lodo^^ 
Bavarian,  was  German  emperor  fromlSft- 
1847.    Aft&c  1220,  a  lateral  line  of  ths  fea 
possessed  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  mhr^^ 
that  time  a  portion  of  tiie  nresent  pmf: 
of  Baden  with  its  capital  Mannhen^flfe  '^ 
line  entered  upon  the  dukedom  of  d^J 
1777,  when  the  nwdn  line  died  cmt  b  i^ 
the  electoral  dignity  was  conferred  sp®,- 
Paktinal  as  well  as  the  Bavarian  \iBt^^ 
wehavestated  above,  in  1805  Oie  elector*^ 
king.    By  their  fidelity  to  tiie  Catholw  ^ 
and  their  conspiracies  against  the  Getsas^ 
pire  with  the  French  kings  and  'Ssf^ 
Wittelsbach  line  managed  to  acqmresr 
extent  of  territory,  which  was  also  sks-* 
by  marriages,  purchase,  and  inheritan* '  • 
present  size  of  the  kingdom.    Among  ^  ' 
rulers  of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate,  i^j 
scarcely  one  who  was  really  a  great  uw^/ 
indeed,  none  of  them  was  even  »^^*2h 
rity,  except  Ludovic,  the  emperor;  s->| 
who  knew  how  to  make  haasdf  Jowd  ^^^ 
vered  by  the  people,  exoeptlCamuBt  ** , 
(from  1799  to  1826),  who  in  mauj  C'r^:  , 
spocts  was  a  very  defective  roler.   I>*^r 
sucoessor  (to  1848),  must  be  mentwos.- 
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great  patron  of  the  arts,  vhioh  he  fostered  by 
tiie  expenditure  of  immense  soma  of  monej« 
This  prince  also  supported  the  Greek  insurreo- 
tion  against  the  Turks,  and  secured  the  inde- 
pendenoe  of  Greece,  and  succeeded  in  having 
his  son  Otho  i^pointed  king  of  that  coun- 
try.— On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  history  of 
Bavaria  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Franconian 
and  Swabian  tribes.  The  Boioarian  appears  in 
history  only  twice  to  advantage,  during  the 
peasants^  war  in  1624  and  '25,  when  Saltzburg 
was  one  of  the  centres  of  the  armed  revolution 
of  the  peasants,  and  a  short  time  after  the  refor- 
mation,  when  the  same  portious  of  the  country 
became  so  earnestly  addicted  to  the  Protestant 
fiuth,  that  2  centuries  of  oppression  oonld  only 
lead  to  a  great  emigration  of  theSaltzburgProt- 
estants  (ii^  1782)  to  various  portions  of  Prussia 
and  to  America,  where  they  settled  in  the  Oar- 
olinas,  Georgia^  and  Virginia.  The  Franco- 
nianS)  however,  affcer  their  great  feat  of  found- 
ing the  Franconian  empire,  and  giving  to 
Germany  her  later  political  existence,  frontiers, 
and  constitution,  became  the  founders  of  cities 
with  their  free  citizens,  commerce,  trades,  and 
arts  all  along  tJie  Main,  Rhine,  and  their  tribu- 
taries. When  after  the  crusades  the  great  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  Orient  and 
Occident  led  to  the  stupendous  growth  of  Ven- 
ice, Milan,  and  Genoa,  the  enterprising  citizens 
of  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg  became  the  com- 
meroicd  mediators  of  the  world,  exchanging  the 
produce  of  the  northern  and  western  countries 
with  those  of  the  Orient,  and  amaseing  immense 
wealth.  Not  satisfied  with  trading,  they  became 
manufacturers,  opened  mines,  built  roads,  made 
inventions,  and  fostered  the  fine  arts.  The  Swabi- 
ans  were  not  behind  in  this  mighly  progress, 
and  while  the  Franconians  invented  looms, 
pocket  watches,  the  alloying  of  bronze,  glass 
painting  and  grinding,  cannon  founding,  and 
printing,  the  Swabians  successfully  cultivated 
the  highest  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
excelled  in  poetry.  The  Fuggers  in  Augs- 
burg, the  Tuohers  in  Nuremberg,  the  Birkhei- 
mers  and  other  patrician  citizens  were  renowned 
all  over  the. world;  emperors  and  princes  mar- 
ried their  dat^hters;  they  were  at  the  head  of 
every  industrial  enterprise,  and  a  new  artistic 
and  scientific  culture  sprang  up  around  them. 
The  Franconian  school  of  painters  produced 
men  of  the  rank  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas 
Oranach,  and  Holbein;  bronze  founding  was 
developed  into  a  new  plastic  art,  in  which 
Peter  VisBcher  excelled.  The  Minnesingers  and 
later  the  Mastersingers  had  their  original  home 
in  Franconia  and  Swabia.  Here  originated  the 
idea  of  a  con^Bderation  of  the  free  commercial 
cities  all  over  Germany  in  the  celebrated  Hansa, 
which  by  their  standing  armies  broke  down  the 
predatory  nobility,  ruled  the  northern  seas, 
and  antiquated  the  old  feudal  institutions. 
Here  in  the  peasants*  war,  the  first  great  com- 
bined revolutionary  movement  of  the  German 
peasants  against  the  authority  of  the  nobility 
and  dergy  took  place,  and  the  first  declaration 


of  human  rights  was  ofiered,  a  movement  which 
might  have  been  successful,  and  would  have  led 
to  a  reorganization  of  the  German  empire  and 
national  unity  and  independence,  but  for  the 
opposition  of  Luther  ana  his  co-workers  in  the 
reformation.  Here  the  reformation  found  its 
southernmost  stronghold.  Many  of  the  great 
batties  of  the  80  years*  war  were  waged  in  this 
part  of  Bavaria,  as  those  of  Augsburg  (1681) 
and  Forth  (1682).  This  war,  however,  and 
still  more  the  discovery  of  the  new  commercial 
route  to  India,  and  of  America,  which  trans- 
ferred the  world's  trade  to  the  Atiantio  shore, 
broke  down  the  greatness  of  the  free  cities  of 
Franconia  and  Swabia.  However,  Nuremberg, 
true  to  her  ancient  spirit,  was  the  first  city  of 
Germany  to  build  a  raUroad,  though  only  of  6 
miles'  length,  to  Forth,  in  1888.  In  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  and  %9,  a  marked  contrast  was  to 
be  observed  between  the  energetic  Franconians 
and  the  alow  movements  of  Bavaria  proper. 
The  Rhenish  Palatinate  was  in  open  rebellion  for 
the  new  German  constitution  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Main  and  even  for  republicanism,  and  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  Bavarian  kings,  but  for 
Prussian  intervention.  Since  then  Bavaria 
has  followed  the  general  conservative  and  ab- 
solutist tendencies  of  European  politics. — ^A 
new  and  comprehensive  work  on  this  country 
is  in  course  of  nreparation  by  the  most  eminent 
Bavarian  scholars  under  the  auspices  of  the 
present  king,  Maximilian  II. 

BAVAT,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Nord.  The  town 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bagaeum  or 
Baganwnf  a  military  post  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Romans^  and  until  the  end 
of  the  4th  century,  the  capital  of  the  NerviL 
The  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre, 
and  some  ruined  fortifications,  are  among  its 
relics  of  the  past,  and  it  is  the  point  of  union  of 
T  still  existing  Roman  roads,  called  the  Ghaut- 
iUa  de  Brunonaut.  Pop.  of  the  canton,  in  1 856, 
14,489,  of  the  town  and  commun^  1,660, 

BAvOUX,  FsANgois  Nicolas,  a  French  jurist^ 
born  at  St  C)Iaude,  department  of  Jura,  died  at 
Paria,  Jan.  28. 1848.  Under  the  empire,  he  be- 
came law  proiessor  at  Paru.  and  a  judge  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Seine,  He  was  at  first  re- 
tained in  this  double  capacity  on  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  but  having  been  bold  enough  to 
profess  liberal  principles,  his  lectures  were  in- 
terdicted, and  he  was  called  to  answer  for  his 
doctrines  before  a  superior  court.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, and  the  liberal  party  tiien  elected  him  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  When  the  revolution 
of  July,  1880,  occurred,  he  was  among  its  most 
ardent  promoters,  and  aoc^ted  for  a  while  the 
postof  prefect  of  police,  which  he  soon  exchanged 
for  the  more  quiet  office  of  councillor  in  the 
court  of  accounts.  The  final  result  of  the  revo- 
lution was  to  him  a  bitter  disappointment,  and 
when  re-elected  by  the  department  of  Jura,  he 
took  his  seat  among  the  opposition  deputies, 
who  attempted  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
the  executive  power.    He  did  not  live  long 
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enough  to  see  the  overtbrov  of  Louis  Philippe. 
— ^His  Bom  Eyabbrs,  bom  in  1809,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  oonstitiieiit  assembly  in  184€Land  is 
now  a  deputj  in  the  eorjn  Uf^Ulatif.  He  has 
pnbliahed :  PhUo§ophU  poUtifue,  9u  ds  Pordr^ 
moral  dam  ls$  $oci$Ut  AviiuiiiiM,  which  has  been 
fiiTorably  mentioned  in  a  report  to  the  academy 
of  moral  and  political  sciences ;  Alger^  voyoffe 
politique  et  dmoHptif  dam  U  nord  de  VAfnqvs  ; 
Mudm  de  UgiekUion.  These  books  app^red 
before  the  last  reyolution.  Since  then  he  has 
written  some  politieal  pamphlets  in  accordancCi 
of  course,  with  Lonis  ifapoleon's  imperial  policy. 

BAWEAN  (Malay,  haU,  hog,  Javanese,  bawi, 
hog^s  abode),  an  idand  about  50  miles  N.  of 
Java  and  lUdnra,  lat  5H9'  S^  long.  112°  W  K, 
area  420  square  miles.  The  soil  is  of  Tolcanic 
formation,  like  that  of  Java,  and  equally  pro- 
ductive, and  yet,  acoordinff  to  a  late  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  chamber  of  deputies  at  the  Hague, 
by  the  minister  of  colonies,  the  island  is  obliged 
to  import  annually  from  Java  and  from  the 
neighboring  ishind  of  BalL  about  2,000  tons  of 
rice  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  fishermen  and  traders.  The  island 
is  remarkable  as  being  probably  the  most  dense- 
ly populated  territory  in  the  world.  A  cen- 
sus ti^en  in  1845,  gave  29,121  souls;  and  in 
1855,  the  population  was  estimated  at  88,600, 
or  about  800  to  ^e  square  mile.  Hie 
inhabitants  speak  a  dialect  of  Madura,  and 
are  undoubtedly  descended  from  colonists 
from  that  island.  The  Baweans  are  a  sun- 
pie,  industrious  people }  and  crimes  against 
person  and  property  are  sud  by  Dutch 
authorities  to  be  almost  unknown  among  them. 
Their  chief  exports  are  small  horses  for  Java, 
and  tripang  for  Ohina ;  they  take  in  exchange, 
tools,  unwrought  iron,  and  coane  domestic 
doths.  The  wild  hog  is  abundant  in  the  island, 
but  not  a  single  carnivorous  animal  is  to  be 
found  except  the  tanggalung^  a  qiecies  of  dvet 
cat  Hot  springs  abound  in  the  island.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  rare  spots  where  the  valuable 
teak  tree  grows.  There  is  a  roadstead  in  a  small 
bay,  on  its  southern  coast)  near  the  town  Sang- 
vapura  (city  of  imagination).  There  are  6 
insignificant  islets  off  the  coast 

BAWR,  AxxxANDBiinB  Sophik  Goust  di 
Ohamforand,  baroness  d&  a  French  drama- 
tist and  noveust^  bom  at  Stuttgart,  in  1776,  of 
French  parents.  Her  lifo  hasten  marked  by 
numy  vicissitudes,  through  which  she  has  passed 
courageously  and  honorably.  She  was  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  female 
education,  and  received  lessons  in  musical  com- 
jNOsition  from  the  composer  Gr^try.  She  mar^ 
ried,  when  stiU  young,  l^e  count  de  St  Simon, 
the  founder  of  the  Saint  Simonian  school,  who 
was  then  prenaring  for  his  great  mission.  To 
Uye  a  simple  life  in  accordance  with  his  young 
wife's  wishes  and  taste,  was  far  beneath  the  ^g^ 
nity  of  the  would-be  prophet;  and  thus  soon 
finding  that  the  first  man  in  this  world  could  not 
properly  remain  tied  to  a  woman  who  had  no 
pretension  to  be  the  first  of  her  sex,  he  sued  fora 
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divcffoe,  which  was  g;rantod;  md  ugolriT 
encHigh,  the  husband  vept  bitterijoatberai- 
dering  of  the  jodgmeat  which  set  hk  fiiie. 
Left  to  her  own  resooroM,  Aknodrine  tried 
to  make  a  living  byoompQ6mgNBgi(mK»i(») 
which  were  then  in  great  deiss)d;  she  alter- 
ward  tried  the  drama  under  the  vmA  m» 
of  M.  Frangois,  and  some  of  her  ^f)  were 
very  &vorably  received.    After  &  li^  ^ 
married   the  wealthy  baron  deBifT,ii!th 
whom  she  lived  for  a  tow  months  in  hippy  le- 
tirement;  but  a  frightfoi  aoadenietinid& 
off  suddenly ;  and  a  little  later  her  fortau  hir- 
ing been  lost  by  unh^pj  dnmnstaoees,  tbe 
young  widow  had  again  to  de^t^onheipaL 
She  set  to  work  and  wrote  flome  BOTeka^ 
plays  which  brought  her  both  money  ud&at 
The  most  succerafol  among  the  latter  ?a  t 
lively  little  oomedyin  iKi^LaniUinU 
mos^  which  b  still  performed  wsmst^. 
Her  novels,  Le  novice,  Baovicu  lEwit^k. 
which  are  written  in  a  sabdued  stjk,  pos>a 
such  a  charm  that  they  oommaa^  itw. 
even  during  the  efferyesoenoe  of  theroBuats 
school,  and  may  be  read  now  with  plesiR. 

BAXTER,  AsDREW,  a  metaphyaaia  8^ 
philosopher  of  Scotlanibora  at  Aberdea  e 
1686  or  1687,  died  at  Whittingjiiin,  in  irj^ 
He  was  educated  at  King's  college  in  Ahtria 
His  occupation  in  life  seems  to  have  hees  &£ 
of  a  teacher,  prindpally,  of  private  p*» 
tlemen  of  nmk,  with  whom  he  freqoe&ilT  ts^ 
died  on  the  continent,  spending  sane  ^m 
the  city  of  Utrecht  in  HoUand.  HfiSfi» 
tions,  studies,  and  various  jonm^a,  gsTsia 
not  only  elegance  of  manners  and  ms:. 
with  various  languages,  but  a  \M  ^«^ 
auce  with  the  motives  and  prindpte  d» 
which  he  was  able  to  turn  to  nae.  wtm 
work,  first  published  in  quarto,  in  17B0,si^^ 
terward  in  2  vols,  octavo,  in  1737,  e  «> 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Natoie  of  the  Bsu 
Soul;  wherein  the  immateriality  of  the J^' 
evinced,  from  the  prindplea  of  reason^  p 
losophy."     Hiis  treatise,  ^o#  hi^^ 
mended  by  such  a  writer  as  Warbnrtei,fii:; 
but  little  known  and  rardy  referred  fe  • 
singular  themes  found  some  antagou^^ 
the  author  was  led,  many  yesw  a^^  *^ 
himself  in  an  "  Appendix"  to  the  fct  F 
his  treatise.    In  this  treatise  awne  o^^' 
advanced  which  were  more  thoroogbc  ^r 
by  Priestley.    Barter's  idea  of  dreanfts? 
liar.    He  rnf^nf^iTy^  that  these  tfe  (f^ 
the  presence  and  influence  of  oth^spriB^- 
the  soul  of  the  8l6q>er,  and  aiencia^ 
own  mental  operations.   In  a  later  wort/-; 
passed  through  8  editions,  aitiOed  it«^- 
CoemotkeoriapuerilMy  be  attempted  Ui£^^ 
questions  of  sci^iioe,  and  adapt  themK?;^' 
paci^  of  children  and  youth.   Souft^s* 
in  the  work  were  at  cmce  detected,  ae^^^ 
tions  were  made  in  the  8d  edition,  r^ 
issued  in  1766,  after  the  anibor'a  ^ 
vols,  duodecimo.    Tboogh  hia  puh&h^J^^ 
were  few,  Asdrew  BasEter  has  a  ]ost  c^ 
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honorable  mention  among  the  philosophers  of 
theGreorgiaa  era.  He  left  behind  him  many 
anfinished  treatises.  As  a  student  he  was  in- 
de&tigable,  spending  whole  nights  in  literary 
toil.  His  disposition  was  gentle,  his  spirit  was 
reverent,  and  his  habits  were  fm^  Baxter 
was  married  in  1724,  and  had  for  iasue  a  son 
and  8  daughters  .  His  wife  sarrived  him  for 
several  years. 

BAXTER,  EnwAJEtD,  a  Manchester  merchant, 
bom  1779,  died  1856,  noted  for  the  philanthro- 
py of  his  Ufe  and  for  his  generous  support  of 
the  canse  of  civil  and  religions  liberty.  At  the 
crisis  of  the  reform  bill  he  brought  up  the 
memorable  address  of  the  citizens  of  Manchester 
to  Lord  Grey,  and  urged  upon  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington the  necessity  of  reform.  The  first  seat 
in  parliament  for  the  new  borough  of  Manches- 
ter was  offered  to  him  in  reward  of  his  services, 
but  he  proposed  to  substitute  the  name  of  his 
friend  Mark  Phillips  for  his  own,  and  preferred 
;o  keep  aloof  from  the  parliamentary  arena. 

BAXTER,  RioHABD,  an  eminent  English  non- 
conformist clergyman  and  theological  writer, 
>om  Nov.  12, 1615,  at  Rowton,  a  small  village  of 
ihropshire,  died  in  London,  Dec.  8,  1691.  His 
leans  of  early  education  were  limited,  and  the 
ustere  morality  of  his  home  led  him  to  dislike 
be  license  of  the  masters  under  whom  he  stud- 
id.  His  early  bias  was  toward  religious  med- 
ation  and  to  exercises  of  piety ;  and  this  bias 
as  confirmed  by  his  research  in  the  library  of 
T.  Wickstead,  chaplain  of  the  Ludlow  council, 
brief  trial  of  life  at  court  only  fixed  his  re- 
ive to  become  a  preacher;  and  after  a  short 
terval  of  teaching,  during  which  his  prepara- 
ry  studies  were  diligently  prosecuted,  he  was 
■dained  at  Dudley,  at  the  age  of  28.  Two 
\&TB  later,  he  became  the  minister  of  the  im- 
»rtaiit  town  of  Kidderminster,  where  he  was 
lid  in  hi^h  esteem  by  the  most  eminent  oiti- 
ns,  notwithstanding  his  openly  expressed  ob- 
ctions  to  taking  the  ecclesiastical  oath.  In  the 
rH  wars  which  soon  after  broke  out,  he  took 
les  with  the  parliament,  was  appointed  to  be 
aplain  in  Whalley'a  re^ment,  and  led  for 
ne  yeturs  an  unsettled  life.  The  physical 
takness  which  separated  him  from  the  army 
>bably  saved  him  from  the  extreme  views  of 
icy  to  which  many  of  his  party  were  drawn. 
maintained  his  loyalty,  had  no  sympathy 
;h  the  regicides,  denounced  the  assumption 
supreme  power  by  Cromwell,  and  advocated 
return  of  Charles  II.  to  his  father's  throne. 
return  for  his  services  to  the  cause  of  legiti- 
sy,  be  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
x>red  monarch,  and  was  offered  a  bishopric, 
loll  his  conscientious  scruples  about  conform- 
compelled  him  to  decline.  His  &vor  with 
lungy  however,  could  not  shield  him  from 
lecution ;  and  though  honored  with  some 
ortant  ecclesiastical  trusts,  he  was  endan- 
)d  and.  troubled  by  these  very  honors.  He 
sometimes  prohibited  from  preaching,  ao- 
tiojxs  of  heresy  were  multiplied  against  him, 
ras  mined  in  property  by  the  financial  meas- 


ures of  the  government,  and  excessive  intellec- 
tual labor  so  wore  upon  a  feeble  and  nervous 
frame,  that  his  life  was  one  of  almost  constant 
suffering.  After  numerous  arrests^  he  was 
brought  at  last,  at  the  age  of  70,  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  Judge  Jeffreys,  and  received  from  that 
magistrate  &e  treatment  and  the  sentence 
which  criminals  in  that  court  usually  found.  A 
fine  was  imposed  far  beyond  his  ability  to  pay, 
with  the  alternative  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 
The  crime  was  that  he  had  permitted  some 
anti-episcopal  sentiments  to  appear  in  his  parar 
phrase  of  the  New  Testament.  After  a  confine- 
ment of  months,  he  was  released  by  the  Catho- 
lic king,  and  was  able  to  pass  the  ^ve  r^naining 
years  or  his  life  in  comparative  peace,  though 
flrequently  distressed  by  bodily  pain.  Baxter, 
though  a  royalist  in  his  principles,  and  the  advo- 
cate of  an  established  church,  was  yet,  in  his  tastes 
.  and  temper,  sternly  Puritan.  He  represented 
the  reli^ous  spirit  of  the  Puritan  body  better 
than  many  of  its  most  active  leaders.  He  was 
a  foe  to  aU  dissoluteness  of  life,  to  all  arbitrary 
measures,  to  every  kind  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. He  loved  freedom,  and  if  he  advocated 
monarchy,  it  was  a  constitutional  and  jnst,  not 
a  wilful  and  capricious  monarchy.  He  sought 
always  to  check  rebellion;  yet  does  he  deserve 
the  reproach  upon  his  grave-stone,  that  ^^he 
was  the  enemy  of  kings  and  bishops,  and  the 
very  bond  of  rebels."  His  principles  of  opposi- 
tion to  absolute  power  were  uncompromising, 
and  neither  fear  nor  favor  could  bring  him  to 
vield  them.  He  was  stoical  in  his  firmness,  and 
ms  spirit  remained  the  same  through  all  his 
changes  of  fortune.  Friendship  could  not  turn 
him  from  duty,  nor  could  his  love  of  peace  set 
aside  his  greater  love  of  truth.  He  was  a  me- 
diator among  the  sects;  yet  his  views  were  so 
sharp  and  positive,  that  he  became,  in  spite  of 
his  aesirc^  the  founder  of  a  school  of  theology, 
which  still  continues  to  bear  his  name.  The 
Baxterians  of  England  occupy  the  middle  ground 
between  the  established  ana  the  Puritan  dmrob, 
borrowing  from  the  first  the  doctrine  of  broad 
and  general  grace,  and  from  the  second  the 
doctrine  of  special  election.  As  a  sect,  how- 
ever, they  have  nearly  disappeared.  Baxter^s 
love  for  tiieological  subtleties,  not  leas  than  his 
restless  promptness  in  taking  hold  of  every  sub* 
Ject  of  religious  concern,  involved  him  in  per- 
petual controversy.  He  had  many  and  noble 
friends,  but  he  made  a  multitude  of  enemies, 
both  in  church  and  state.  Borne  blamed  him 
for  his  moderation;  oti^ers  abused  him  for  his 
rigid  scruples.  Ko  great  man  of  his  time  has 
been  more  variously  judged,  more  warmly  loved, 
or  more  fiercely  hated.  A  comparison  of  author- 
ities warrants,  nevertheless,  a  fkvorable  verdict 
Claimed  by  Puritan  writers  as  almost  a  saint, 
Baxter  has  found  equally  warm  eulogists 
among  the  writers  of  the  English  church.  All 
now  consent  that  he  was  essentially  a  noble 
man.  He  was  a  most  industrious  and  indefati- 
gable author.  His  works,  in  every  form,  from 
bulky  folios  to  pamphlets,  number  not  less  than 
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168  titles.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are 
troatiaes  in  solid  and  substantial  volumes.  Most 
of  them  are  written  in  English;  jet  the  Jf^- 
thodus  TheologiOy  issned  in  1674,  showed  that 
the  defioiency  in  his  yoathfnl  training  had  not 
hindered  him  from  acquiring  a  £air  masterj  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  The  '^  Ohristian  Direotoir," 
a  folio  which  contains  his  system  of  practical  the* 
ol<^,  was  too  oheonre  and  dry  to  keep  a  per- 
manent fame,  and  is  now  rarely  consulted  by 
scholars.  Bxa  treatises  on  "  Universal  Ck>ncord^' 
and  ^  Catholic  Theology  "  failed  to  produce  that 
harmony  among  differing  sects  which  was  the 
excellent  purpose  of  their  publication.  His  ar- 
guments against  the  Antinomians,  in  his  various 
controverdal  treatises,  are  less  thorough  than 
those  of  Oodworth,  though  not  less  sharp ;  while 
the  work  on  the  spiritual  world,  as  manifested 
in  the  phenomena  of  witchcraft  and  strange 

Sparitions,  is  as  full  of  entertainiug  stories  as 
e  nearly  contemporary  work  of  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  on '^  Ronarkable  Providences."  Bax- 
ter was  a  fearleas  metaphysician;  yet  his  ascetic 
tendencies  made  him,  uke  most  or  the  divines  of 
his  time^  credulous  of  strange  tales,  and  ready  to 
believe  marvels.  Eminent  friends  shared  with 
him  this  fondness  for  supernatural  stories^  and 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose  impartial  justice  Bax- 
ter has  not  too  highly  praised,  and  whose  de- 
vout conversation  on  theological  themes  was  so 
sweet  and  ^* edifying"  to  one  whom  the  cour- 
tiers hated,  is  remembered  as  the  judge  who 
pronouncea  sentence  upon  witches  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's.  The  three  works  by  which  Baxter 
is  best  known,  are  his  ^^  Saints'  Everlasting 
Eest^"  his  "Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  and  his 
autobiography^  published  five  years  after  his 
death.  The  nrst  two  of  these  works  have  a 
popularity  which  remains  still  undiminished; 
and  if  their  annual  sale  does  not  reach  the  an- 
cient surprising  mark  of  20,000,  they  have 
become  standard  tracts  in  every  practical 
series^  and  are  acceptable  to  a  circle  of  readers 
far  wider  than  the  sect  of  their  author.  Their 
deep  seriousness,  their  solemnity  of  warnioff, 
their  mineling  of  mystic  fancies  with  simple 
counsels,  uieir  appeal  alike  to  fear  and  to  ima- 
gination, their  intense  sinceritv,  have  given 
them  a  place  among  books  of  devotion  which 
their  mere  literary  merits  would  hardly  have 
secured.  In  the  matter  of  style  and  scholar- 
ship, Baxter's  ^^  Saints'  Best "  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Taylor's  "Holy  Living  and  Dying." 
Vet  the  work  of  the  chaplain  of  Charles  the 
Profligate  has  fifty  readers  where  the  work 
of  the  chaplain  of  Charles  the  Martyr  has 
but  one.  The  ^'Cf^  to  the  Unconverted "  is 
often  associated  with  the  later  work  of  William 
Law.  But  the  spirit  of  the  two  works  is  unlike, 
and  their  merits  are  unequal  Baxter's  book 
has  more  of  Puritanism,  Law's  book  more  of 
mysticism.  The  one  is  better  adapted  to  the 
hymns  of  Watts,  the  other  to  the  hymns  of 
Wesley.  Doctrinally,  these  celebrated  works  of 
Baxter  are  more  liberal  than  the  treatises  of 
divinity  which  he  wrote;  though  it  must  be 


remembered  that  intercourse  with  the  world, 
misfortune,  and  meditation,  gradually  diminish^ 
the  rigor  of  his  orthodoxy,  so  &r  as  to  expose 
him  to  grave  suspicions  of  heresy.  Some  have 
called  his  notion  of  the  Trinity  Sabellian.  It  is 
certain  that  he  held  views,  in  his  latter  years, 
concerning  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
saving  value  of  practical  righteousness,  which 
were  a  departure  from  the  strict  letter  fA  the 
creeds.  He  admitted  to  opponents  the  chance  of 
salvation,  and  he  exalted  chiarity  above  dogmatic 
soundness.  The  posthumous  "  Narrative  of  hia 
own  life  and  Times,"  which  Dr.  Calamy  after- 
ward abridged  in  his  life  of  Baxter,  is  in  reohty 
the  most  valuable  work  which  remains  to  us  of 
aU  his  large  library  of  original  productions.  It 
shows  the  gradual  change  which  came  over  his 
mind,  the  softening  of  his  pr^ndioes,  the  en- 
largement  of  his  chioity,  ana  the  truly  amiable 
heart  which  was  hidden  beneath  bis  grave  ex- 
terior.  It  enables  one,  too,  to  nnderstuid  the 
spirit  and  customs  of  the  time ;  and  some  of  its 
pictures  of  life  in  country  and  city  are  hardly 
sux^bssed  in  wit  and  quaintness  by  t^  rhymes 
of  Hudibras.  Its  periods  are  more  fini&ed  than 
those  of  Baxter's  theological  writings,  and  its 
practical  wisdom  is  less  cramped  by  a  technical 
dialect.  The  portrait  of  Richard  Baxter  in  the 
library  of  Dr.  Williams,  in  London,  is  a  true  in- 
dex of  the  spirit  of  tne  man;  sweetness  and 
resolution,  sadness  and  constancy,  a  smile  on 
the  lips,  thoughtfulness  in  the  eyes,  «mp1ici^ 
in  costume,  p^e  features  shaded  by  raven  hair, 
aU  indicate  a  soul  in  which  the  soft  and  strong 
elements  of  religions  character  were  beaotifally 
blended,  and  approve  that  praise  of  Bishop  WU- 
kins,  that  Baxter,  '*  if  he  had  lived  in  primitive 
days,  would  have  been  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church." 

BAXTER,  WiLLTAM,  a  distingnished  philolo- 
gist and  ardi»ologist,  born  in  1660,  at  lianlngao, 
m  Montgomeryshire,  died  in  London,  May  31, 
1728.  Like  his  unde,  Richard  Baxter,  he  had  few 
advantages  of  instruction  in  hisyonth ;  and  undl 
the  age  of  18,  when  he  entered  the  Harrov 
school  he  knew  no  language  but  his  nadTe 
Welsh.  But  assiduous  study  and  a^singnlsr 
aptitude  for  philological  inquiries  soon  remedied 
this  early  want^  and  in  a  few  years  he  wm 
noted  for  his  accurate  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  ancient  dialects  of  Britain,  bat  of  the  Gre<^ 
and  Latin  classics.  The  profession  of  school- 
master, which  he  chose,  favored  his  natural 
taste ;  and  while  performing  the  duties  of  this 
office,  first  in  a  private  school  at  Tottenham,  is 
Middlesex,  and  afterward  as  head  of  the  Mer- 
cers' school  in  London,  he  published  most  of  his 
works.  These  conust  of  a  Latin  grammar, 
published  in  1679;  two  editions  of  Anacrvoo, 
publiBhed  in  1695  and  1710;  two  editions  of 
Horace,  the  first  I4>pearing  in  1701,  and  the 
second  in  1725,  after  his  death,  and  a  glossary 
of  British  antiquities^  of  which  the  first  edition 
was  issued  in  1719.  After  his  death,  the  letter 
'*  A  "  of  a  great  work  on  Roman  antiquities  was 
published,  under  the  title  of  Beliquim  Beattr- 
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ianm.  With  the  ezoepUon  of  the  grammar,  all 
these  works  were  iu  octavo  form.  His  editions 
of  the  classics  were  aocomponied  with  oritioai 
notes  and  explanations,  which,  while  they 
gained  for  him  in  some  quarters  great  credit  and 
praise,  drew  down  upon  him  also  much  sarcasm 
and  ridicule.  Later  critics  do  not  sustain  the 
high  opinion  which  Gesner  expressed  of  Bazter^s 
Horace,  and  the  erudition  which  Bentley  ad- 
mired m  it  could  not  hlind  Wieland  to  the  bad 
taste  of  the  annotations.  A  subsequent  editor 
turns  back  upon  Baxter  the  severity  with  which 
he  had  treated  Faber^s  Anacreon.  Baxter^s  pe- 
dantry is  less  annoying  in  his  works  on  British  an- 
tiquities, where  he  was  less  exposed  to  the  criti- 
oism  of  rivals.  He  was  able  in  this  work  to  cor- 
rect many  errors  and  supply  many  defects  in  the 
works  of  previous  writers.  He  was  fond  of 
tracing  names  to  their  origin,  and  was  proud  to 
derive  his  own  name  from  "  Baecester.''  a  baker, 
the  sign,  among  the  earlv  Britons,  of  high  no- 
bility. The  fortune  which  he  received  from  his 
imde  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
his  linguistic  studies  very  far;  but  this  was  al- 
most the  only  thing  which  he  borrowed  from 
that  eminent  divine.  The  tastes  and  spirit  of 
William  Baxter  were  very  different  from  those 
of  Richard  Baxter.  The  temper  of  the  lover 
of  pedigrees  and  titles,  whose  studies  were  upon 
8u^  poets  as  Anacreon,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Persiua,  was  much  more  suited  to  the  court  of 
the  second  Oharles,  than  the  straight  morality 
of  the  non-conformist  chaplain. 

BAY,  in  geography,  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  ex- 
tending into  the  land.  It  is  generally  applied 
to  smaller  bodies  of  water  than  golfs,  of  the 
same  general  geographical  character — ^though 
the  terms  gulf  and  bay  are  used  sometimes  in- 
terchangeably, and  much  to  the  confusion  of  ge- 
(^aphical  science.  The  word  is  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  signifies  an  angle.  It  should  prop- 
erly be  applied  only  to  arms  of  the  sea  which 
are  widest  at  their  departure  from  the  main 
line  of  sea  coast,  or  mouth,  while  gulf  should 
be  applied  to  such  bodies  of  water  as  the  gulf 
of  Cidifomia,  whose  width  is  nearly  the  same 
throu^out  a  great  part  of  i^eir  extent. 

BAY  ISLANDS,  Colony  of  the.  This  name 
has  been  applied  to  the  islands  of  Buatan,  Bor- 
baretta,  Helena,  Morat,  and  Utila,  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras,  since  uieir  organization  as  a 
colony  of  the  British  crown,  in  the  year  1650. 
They  were  anciently  known  as  Las  Guanijas, 
from  Guaniya,  now  called  Barbaretta,  which 
was  discovered  by  Golnmbu&  in  his  4th  and 
last  voyage.  July  80,  1505.  It  was  from  this 
island  that  no  first  discovered  the  coast  of  the 
American  continent  on  which  he  landed  on 
the  14th  of  August  following,  at  the  point  now 
called  Punta  Oastilla  de  Truxillo*  At  the  time 
of  their  discovery,  these  islands  were  occupied 
by  a  large  population  of  Indians,  considerably 
advanccMd  in  civilization,  who  kept  up  a  com- 
merce, through  the  means  of  liurge  and  wdl- 
equipped  boats,  not  onljr  with  the  mainland  of 
Honduras,  but  also  with  Yucatan,  and,  it  is 


alleged,  with  Jamaica.  For  20  years  after  the 
discovery  of  these  islands,  they  were  subjected 
to  repeated  attacks  from  the  Spaniards  of  Cuba, 
who  fitted  out  expeditions  against  them  for 
the  capture  of  prisoners  for  slaves.  Their  pop- 
ulation was  in  consequence  groatiy  and  rapidly 
reduced.  When  Cortes  reached  Truxillo,  how- 
ever, in  his  fiunous  march  into  Honduras,  the 
remaining  population  sent  messengers  to  him  to 
solicit  his  protection,  which  he  at  once  extend- 
edj  chiving  off  the  vessels  which  came  for 
prisoners,  notwithstanding  they  had  licenses 
from  the  governor  of  Cuba.  For  a  century 
subsequent  to  this  event,  the  islands  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  attracted  much  attention.  The 
power  and  enterprise  of  Spain  were  directed  to 
wider  and  richer  fields.  They  seem  to  have 
been  quietly  occupied  b^  their  inhabitants,  and 
governed  by  the  authorities  of  the  province  of 
Honduras,  as  dependencies  of  theport  of  Trux- 
illo. Witii  the  swarming  of  the  ireebooters  in 
the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  they  were  among  the 
first  to  suffer.  The  pirates  ran  into  their 
fine  harbors,  and  sweeping  off  the  crops,  sailed 
away,  to  return  when  in  need  of  supplies  or  in 
want  of  slaves.  The  annoyance  and  suffering 
from  this  cause  finally  became  so  great,  that  it 
was  proposed  to  transport  the  entire  population 
of  the  ishmds  to  the  mainland,  and  tnus  de- 
prive the  pirates  of  an  asylum,  and  of  the 
means  of  prosecuting  their  lawless  enterprises 
on  the  acQacent  coasts.  Many  reasons  were 
assigned  ror  and  against  this  measure,  and 
much  time  lost  in  the  discussion,  which  was 
only  brought  to  an  end  by  a  formidable  demon- 
stration of  the  freebooters,  in  1689.  They  not 
only  burned  the  towns  on  the  islands,  but  com- 
mitted great  havoc  on  the  eoast  of  the  main- 
land. At  this  time,  however,  the  population 
of  the  islands  had  become  greatiyreauced,  and 
it  appears  there  were  but  4  towns  of  Indians 
left,  viz. :  Quanija,  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name ;  Buata  and  Masa  on  Buatan  (tiien 
called  Guayama) ;  and  Utila  on  the  island  of 
Utila.  The  total  population,  according  to 
a  report  drawn  up  in  this  year,  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Avila,  governor  of  Honduras,  scarcely 
exceeded  400.  They  all  spoke  Spanish,  and 
there  was  a  church  in  every  town.  The  iskmds 
did  not  recover  ttom  the  blow  inflicted  by  the 
pirates  in  1689,  and  in  1642  the  inhabitants 
were  all  taken  to  the  mainland,  and  estab- 
lished in  the  vicmity  of  Truxillo,  to  the  mu- 
nicipality of  which  town  they  owed  service. 
But  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians  from  the 
Guan^jas  did  not  have  altogether  the  effidct  de- 
sired. The  excellent  harbors,  fine  dimate,  and 
great  natural  resources  of  the  islands,  pointed 
tiiem  out  as  a  convenient  and  commanding 
station  for  the  freebooters ;  and  scarcely  had 
they  been  evacuated  in  1642.  when  an  English 
detachment  of  that  nuscellaneoQs  fhttemity 
took  up  positions  on  both  Rnatan  and  Guan- 
iga.  ^  These  pontions,''  says  the  Spanish  chron- 
icler Juarroa,  *^were  exceedinoly  advantageous 
to    them,    and    proportional^   ii\jariouB    to 
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the  Spaniards,  because,  being  near  the  main- 
land, tkej  were  able  to  make  their  descents 
whenever  they  pleased,  and  with  equal  facility 
intermpt  the  commerce  between  the  kingdom 
of  Goatemala  and  Spun.**  The  annoyance  from 
this  source  at  last  became  so  great  that  the 
viceroy  of  Quatemala,  the  governor  of  Havana, 
and  the  president  of  San  Domingo,  united  in 
fitdng  out  an  expedition  of  4  wips  of  war. 
under  Francisco  Yillalva,  of  Toledo,  to  expel 
the  pirates.  This  officer  found  them  wdl  forti- 
fied, and  his  first  attack  failed  of  success.  Re- 
aving reinforcements,  he  returned  in  1650, 
and,  later  some  hard  nghting,  expelled  them 
from  the  islands.  The  Spaniards  regained  pos- 
session, however,  only  to  find  them  a  waste; 
and  they  seem  to  have  remained  deserted,  or 
occupied  only  by  a  few  planters  and  soldiers, 
until  1742,  when  the  English  entertained  the 
project  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Central  America.  In 
furtherance  of  this  plan,  they  forcibly  seised 
upon  several  important  points  of  the  main- 
md,  captured  Truxillo,  and  made  establish- 
ments and  erected  forts  at  the  mouth  of  Black 
river.  They  also  occupied  Ruatan,  and  forti- 
fied it  with  materials  carried  off  from  Hondnraa. 
These  events,  in  conjunction  with  others,  led  to 
a  war  with  Spain,  which  lasted  until  1768, 
when  a  treaty  was  concluded,  the  17th  article 
of  which  provided  that  '*his  Britannic  mi^esty 
shall  cause  to  be  demolished  all  the  fortifica- 
tions which  his  sul^ects  have  erected  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world,  within 
4  monthsL"  te.,  &Q.  The  forts  at  Black  river 
and  at  other  places  were  accordingly  evacuated 
early  in  1764.  Bui,  in  violation  of  the  treaty, 
the  English  seem  to  have  continued  their  occu- 
pation of  Buatan.  They  also  kept  up  relations 
of  an  imnroper  nature  with  the  Indians  on  the 
coast,  ana  engaged  largely  in  smuggling,  and  in 
other  employments  closely  allied  to  piracy, 
which  so  exasperated  Spain,  that  in  1780  ^e 
once  more  declared  war.  As  soon  as  tiiis  event 
became  known,  the  viceroy  of  Quatemala,  Gal- 
vez,  took  active  steps  to  recover  the  islands, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  expedition, 
set  sail  on  March  2,  1782.  He  found  Port 
Royal,  the  principal  port  of  Ruatan,  defended 
by  a  fort  mounting  50  guns,  and  was  obliged 
to  land  elsewhere,  and  make  a  reffdar  invest- 
ment After  a  short  but  warmly  contested 
siege,  the  fort  was  taken.  The  lives  of  the  de- 
fenders were  spared,  but  th^  houses,  to  the 
number  of  500,  were  destroyed.  The  other 
islands  surrendered  without  a  blow,  the  inhab- 
itants being  sent  as  prisoners  to  Havana.  The 
treaty  of  peace  of  1788,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  with,  it  would  seem,  a  special  refer- 
ence to  these  iskmds,  provided  not  only  that 
the  English  should  abandon  the  continent  (ex- 
eept  a  certam  well-defined  territory,  in  which 
™y  ™|«l*t  pat  logwood,  and  nothing  moreX 
but  "all  islands  whatever  dependent  upon  it" 
The  Es^fiOi  evading  tiie  stipulations  of  Uie 


.treatv,  Spain  insisted  on  more  striage&ttcrm 
which  were  incorporated  in  the  tre^  of  \^ 
by  which  it  was  provided  ibai  the  h^ 
should  ^  evacuate  the  oountry  of  tbe  Koigoitos, 
as  well  as  the  continent  in  geuenl,  ud  tie 
islands  adjacent,  without  exception."  Kotbio; 
could  be  clearer  or  more  e^^lidttbatbb; 
and  it  seems  that^  fsilii^  to  find  tajm&d 
evading  the  provision,  ED^snd  did  raUjabsB- 
don,  not  only  these  isUndB,  but  the  vltob 
coast    In  the  year  1796,  however,  tbe  Gmlis 
of  San  Vincent,  one  of  the  Leewud  ^sA 
bemg  attached  to  the  Frencli,  g&ye  n  idb^ 
trouble  to  the  English  authorities,  tlut  it  ra 
resolved  to  dqport  them,  and  thexweresooord- 
inffly  carried  in  a  body,  to  the  nnmbaof  ters- 
raltiiousanda,  to  Ruatan.  ItisDotdetrvbetia 
Great  Britain  meant  to  reserve  her  imm 
over  these  liidians^  or  desired  to  get  lidof  tbes 
permanentiy. '  It  is  presumed,  howerer,  as  ilte 
abandoned  them  on  the  island  to  fharftte,SBd 
made  no  provision  for  their  protedioaariDr- 
emment,  that  the  latter  was  her  deagL  Ikir 
sufferings  exdted  the  sympathy  of  t&  mfton* 
ties  of  Honduras,  who  invited  tiieoi  to  Iba 
mainland,  where  they  estabMed  tbensdva, 
and  have  since  greatiy  increased  in  Bnmberg, 
constituting  a  most  industrious  and  Tilsib 
portion  of  the  population  of  HoDdnm.  !te 
English  seem  to  nave  made  nooUierdaBiiG- 
stration  on  the  islands  duiing  the  18tho6fltniT. 
They  remained  in  the  undirtorbed  occapitke 
of  Snain.    In  1806  they  were  visted  bj  Ci^ 
Henderson,  an   English  officer,  vho,  i£  is 
"Narrative,"  informs  us  tiiat  **the  idadfif 
Ruatan  belongs  to  Spain,  and  a  military  salioa 
is  retained  on  it."    In  18U  Great  Bissi  re- 
vived  her  treaty  with   Spain  of  lT9i  ti 
1822,  when  the  Central  Americw  prevwa 
achieved  their  independence,  the  islio^^^^ 
under  the  jurisdlotion  of  HondiirB&  ^» 
that  province  assnmed  the  rank  of  a  stitt^ 
retained  her  juxisdiction,  and  oocuped  ^ 
without  dispute  or  hindrsnoe  fitim  tn;  ^ 
ter.    Her  title  to  them  was  dear  andifflt^, 
tioned,  and  she  exercised  over  them  6^5  >- 
the  rights  of  sovereignty.— This  state  ai^ 
continued  after  Hcmduras  entered  ti»  cofiK- 
eration  of  Central  America,  until  )br,  I^ 
when  the  superintendent  of  the  Britisbetk^ 
lishment  of  Belize,  as  a  measore  of  coeros 
against  the  republic,  which  had  rrfw^^[ 
render  certain  runaway  slaves,  msdeatefl^ 
on  Ruatim  and   eeized  it  on  hehalf  a^ 
British  crown.    The  federal  authorities  tfsxf 
strated,  and  the  act  was  disavowed  by  & 
British  government.    The  soperintesdess  <^ 
Baliie,  however,  seem  to  have  kqyt  a  kig? 
eye  on  the  islands,  and  to  have  watcbed  f^* 
pretext  to  place  them  under  their  own  JHns&* 
tion.    In  1888  their  wishes  were  in  part  fsf 
fied.    A  party  of  Uberated  daves,  leaTii^^ 
impoverished  soil  of  the  Grand  Csjman  i^*  - 
came  to  Ruatan  to  settie.    OoL  LoQStKl«^^^ 
commandant,  i^>pri8ed  tiiem  that  ther  ^^'" 
not  do  so  without  tlie  permisBOB  of  tbe  ^ 
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gOTernment  of  Hoodaras.  A  number  applied 
for  and  obtained  the  requiate  permission,  and 
received  grants  of  land.  Bat  another  portion, 
incited  by  one  or  two  white  men  among  them, 
appealed,  as  Britbh  snbjecta,  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  Ballze,  Ool.  Hacdonald,  who  imme- 
diately visited  the  island,  in  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  Rover,  ran  down  the  flag  of  Honduras, 
and,  seizing  Ool.  Loustrelet  and  his  soldiers, 
landed  them  near  Truxillo,  and  threatened  them 
with  death  if  they  ventured  to  return.  The 
republic  of  Central  America  had  meantime  been 
dissolved,  and  the  feeble  state  of  Honduras  was 
left  alone  to  contest  these  violent  proceedings. 
Her  government  remonstrated  energetically,  but 
without  obtaining  redress ;  and  finally,  in  1844^ 
the  British  government  instructed  Mr,  Chat- 
field,  consul-general,  to  apprise  the  Honduras 
authorities,  that  "  when  Ool.  Macdonald  hauled 
down  the  fiag  of  that  state  in  Buatan.  it  was  by 
order  of  the  British  government"  it  does  not 
by  any  means  appear,  that  in  thus  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  Macdonald^s  violenocy  Great 
Britain  pretended  to  territorial  rights  in  the 
islands ;  and  certainly  the  seizure,  made  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  could  not  be  understood  as 
conveying  a  title  to  sovereignty.  At  any  rate, 
no  act  of  sovereignty  followed  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  Macdonald.  Meanwhile  the  Cayman 
islanders  continued  to  emigrate  to  Buatan,  and, 
in  1848,  the  population  numbered  upwwrd  of 
1,000.  The  sunerintendent  of  Balize  several 
times  attemptea  to  prevail  upon  the  people  to 
accept  officers  of  his  appointment,  but  the  lat- 
ter preferred  to  choose  their  own  magistrates. 
There  was,  nevertheless,  a  small  party  in  the 
island  favorable  to  British  interests,  who  were 
active  in  their  efforts  to  secure  English  protec- 
tion. When  visited  by  Capt.  Mitchell,  B.  K, 
in  1850,  he  describes  them  as  ^*  electing  their 
own  magistrates,  by  universal  suffrage,"  and 
'^  quite  ignorant  under  what  government  they 
are  plac<^."  A  Mr.  William  Fitzgibbon  was 
chief  justice,  and  acting  chief  magistrate.  Some 
time  m  this  year,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  by 
the  British  party,  addressed  to  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  asking  him  to  name  magistrates  and 
assume  supreme  authority  in  the  island.  Act- 
ing on  this  petition,  Capt  Jolly,  in  H.  B.  M.'s 
sbip-of-war  Bermuda,  was  sent  to  the  island, 
who  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
declared  them  xmder  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain.  Chief  Justice  Fitzgibh^n  protested 
against  the  whole  proceeding:  1,  because,  at 
the  public  meeting  called  by  Capt  Jolly,  only 
2  votes  were  given  in  favor  of  British  occupa- 
tion ;  2,  because  the  petition  sent  to  Sir  Charles 
Grey  contained  only  the  names  of  14  inhabit- 
ants out  of  1,800,  the  remainder  being  the  names 
of  the  children  attending  the  schools  of  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  missions;  8,  because 
the  occupation  was  in  violation  of  the  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  of  1780  and 
1814;  4,  because  it  was  in  violation  of  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  of  1850;  and,  finally,  because 


the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  was  inoontestably 
vested  in  the  stat^  of  Honduras.  In  spite  of 
this  protest,  however,  and  backed  by  the  guns 
of  the  Bermuda,  the  authorities  appointed 
by  Sir  Charles  Grey  were  duly  installed  in  the 
idand.  Two  years  after  this  occupation,  on 
March  20,  1852,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued, 
constituting  the  islands  a  colony,  under  the 
titie  of  *^  colony  of  the  Bay  islands,"  of  which 
proclamation  was  made  in  Buatan,  by  Col. 
Woodehonse,  superintendent  of  Balize,  Aug. 
10,  1852. — ^The  proclamation  of  these  islands 
as  a  British  colony,  attracted  immediate  atten- 
tion in  the  United  States,  where  it  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  con- 
vention of  July  5, 1850,  known  as  the  "  Clayton 
and  Bulwer  treaty."  This  convention  provides 
that  '*  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
shall  ever  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or 
assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Costa 
Bica,  l^icaragua,  the  Mosquito  shore,  or  any 
part  of  Central  America."  The  matter  was 
brought  under  the  attention  of  congress,  and 
the  committee  of  foreign  relations  of  the  senate, 
after  a  full  consideration,  reported  "  that  the 
islands  of  Buatan,  Bonacca,  Utila,  &o.,  in  and 
near  the  bay  of  Honduras,  constitute  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Honduras,  and 
therefore  form  a  part  of  Central  America ;  and, 
in  consequence,  that  any  occupation  of  these 
islands  by  Great  Britain  is  a  violation  of  tiie 
treaty  of  July  6,  1850."  Expostulations  to  this 
effect  were  at  once  addressed  by  the  American 
government  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  an 
elaborate  correspondence  was  carried  on  through 
the  years  1854-^55-^56,  between  Mr.  Buchanan, 
American  minister  in  London,  and  Lord  Clar- 
endon, on  the  subject,  but  without  any  satisfac- 
tory result  The  portion  assumed  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  that  these  islands  were  dependencies 
of  Balize,  was,  however,  effectually  overthrown, 
by  the  production  in  parliament  of  a  letter  of 
Sir  George  Grey,  H.  M.  colonial  secretary,  dated 
Nov.  28,  1886,  in  which  the  limits  and  de- 
pendencies of  Balize  were  officially  set  forth. 
The  Bay  islands  were  not  included  in  these 
dependencies,  nor  did  the  limits  of  Balize,  as 
denned  by  Sir  Georse  Grey,  approach  within 
60  miles  of  any  of  the  islands.  But  not  only 
did  the  discussions  between  Hr.  Buchanan 
and  Lord  Clarendon  fidl  of  any  approach  to 
a  satisfactory  acljustment  of  the  question  in  dis- 
putes  but  owing  to  the  delinquency  of  the 
British  minister  in  Washington,  and.  other  dis- 
tinct questions  between  the  two  countries,  the 
controversy  regarding  the  Bay  islands  and  Cen- 
tral America  in  general,  began  to  assume  a 
menacing  form.  Great  Britain  hastily  aug- 
mented her  naval  forces  on  the  West  India  sta- 
tion, and  her  example  was  promptiy  followed 
by  the  United  States;  and,  for  a  time,  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries  hung  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  few  naval  commanders,  acting 
under  orders  necessarily  vague  and  indefinite. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  government  of  Hon- 
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daras  daspRtohed  a  minister  to  London,  who 
took  the  ground  that  the  qa^tion  at  issue  was 
one  that  primanlj  concerned  Honduras,  and  he 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  islands,  equally 
as  a  measure  of  justice  to  that  repuhlic,  and  as 
a  means  of  withdrawing  a  dangerous  issue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Qreat  Briton, 
upon  which  each  had  committed  itself  beyond 
the  power  of  receding.  This  solution  was  re- 
garded with  favor  by  both  parties,  and  a  con- 
vention was  entered  into  between  Great  Britain^ 
and  Honduras,  whereby  the  Bay  islands  were 
placed  under  the  soverei^v  of  the  latter  state, 
with"  the  reservation  of  tnal  oy  jury,  freedom  of 
conscience,  Scc.y  to  the  actual  inhabitants.  The 
TOindples  of  this  convention  were  accepted  by 
Honduras^  but  some  of  its  details  were  viewed 
with  dis&vor  by  the  legislative  assembly,  and 
it  was  returned  to  London  for  certain  mod- 
ifications, which,  it  is  understood,  have  been 
made,  in  which  case  no  long  time  can  elapse 
before  the  "  colony  of  the  Bay  islands"  will 
cease  to  exist,  and  the  islands  themselves  again 

rs  under  the  sovereignty  of  Honduras.  Such 
the  political  history,  and  such  the  present 
political  condition  of  these  islands. — In  a  com- 
mercial and  geographical,  as  well  as  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  they  have  always  justly  been 
regarded  as  of  considerable  importance.  Rua- 
tan  is  the  largest,  being  about  80  miles  long  by 
9  broad  at  its  widest  part  *^  It  may  be  consid- 
ered," says  Alcedo,  **  as  the  key  of  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  and  the  focus  of  the  trade  of  the 
neighboring  countries.''  With  Guani^a,  it  has 
been  described  by  various  authors  as  **  the  gar- 
den of  the  West  Indies^"  the  "  key  to  Spanish 
America,''  and  a  "new  Gibraltar,  which,  from 
its  natural  strength,  might  be  made  impregna- 
ble." Young  describes  it  as  **one  beautiful 
mass  of  evergreens,  from  tiie  shore  to  the  tops 
of  the  high  hillsL  interspersed  with  many  cocoa- 
nut  gardens,  ana  with  patches  of  coffee-trees, 
which,  though  abandoned,  etOl  thrive  luxuriant- 
ly." The  principal  formation  of  the  island  is 
limestone ;  the  soil,  in  the  valleys,  is  a  rich  and 
deep  alluvion ;  on  the  mountains  and  their  de- 
clivitiee,  a  red  day  or  marl  predominates. 
These  mountains  rise,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  to  the  height  of  900  feet,  and  are  dothed 
to  their  summits  with  verdure.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  useful  and  ornamental  timber  are  found, 
which  is  used  or  exported  for  shipbuilding,  in 
which  the  present  inhabitants  have  reacned 
considerable  profidency.  A  vessel  of  400 
tons,  built  there,  enthrely  of  mahogany,  reached 
Kew  York  in  1856.  The  island  produces  in 
abundance  cocoanuts,  plantains,  yams,  bananas, 
pineapples,  oranges,  io^  and  the  higher  grounds 
are  adapted  for  other  fruits  of  higher  latitudes. 
All  tropical  products,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  &o,^  need  only  to  be  cultivated 
to  become  staple  commodities  of  export  Do- 
mestic animals  thrive  weU,  and  tiie  forests 
abound  in  deeV,  wild  hops,  Indian  rabbits,  and 
wild  fowls  of  many  vaneties.  The  dimate  is 
inois^  cool,  and  aalnbrions^  and  disease  is  un- 


common, except  on  the  low  grounds,  which  ars 
troubled  wit^  a  qyecies  of  low  fever.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  island  there  are  many  good 
harbors,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  Port  Royal, 
Ooxen  Hole,  and  Dixon's  Gove.  All  these  are 
spadoQs  and  perfectly  protected,  affording  great 
moiKties  for  careoiing  and  repairing  diips. 
They  have  also  fresh  water  in  abundance. 
Port  Royal  is  estimated  to  be  spacious  enough 
for  20  or  80  sail  of  the  line.  The  mass  of  the 
population,  as  already  said,  is  composed  of  lib- 
erated slaves  from  the  Oayman  ialandsu  They 
are  scattered  along  the  seashore  in  small  groups. 
Their  prindpal  establishment,  however,  is  at 
Port  Royal.  In  18i8  they  numbered  leas  than 
100;  in  1860  they  were  estimated  at  1,800; 
and  in  1856,  at  i,000.  Their  chief  occupations 
are  hunting,  fishing,  shipbuUding,  and  agricul- 
ture. Their  relations  are  chiefly  with  Tmxillo, 
Bailee,  and  New  Orleans,  to  which  pcxnts  they 
send  large  quantities  of  fine  fruit  In  the  year 
1854  not  less  than  22  vessels,  laden  with  frmt 
and  vegetables,  left  Rnatan  lor  Kew  Orieana. 
Bonacca,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Guan^a, 
lies  15  miles  to  the  K  £.  of  Buatan,  to  which 
it  18  only  second  in  size,  bein^  about  9  miles 
long  by  5  wide.  The  land  is  high  and  covered 
with  pines.  Its  soil,  dimate,  and  products, 
correspond  with  those  of  Ruatan.  It  is  but 
thinly  populated,  but  it  is  rising  in  impcxtanoe. 
like  Buatan,  it  has  several  good  harbors.  Utala, 
the  next  in  siae,  lies  to  the  8.  W.  of  Ruatan,  and 
within  20  miles  of  the  mainland.  Its  western 
extremity  is  high,  but  the  island  generally  is  low, 
and  lessfikvorablefbrestablidiments  than  Rnatan. 
It  has  a  scant  population,  chiefly  Spanish.  Hde- 
na,  Korat,  and  Barbaretta  are  oomparativdy 
small  idands,  and  may  be  regarded  as  detaohed 
parts  of  Ruatan,  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  shallows  and  reefe,  pierced  only  by  narrow 
aud  intricate  channels.  They  are  all  deacribed 
as  of  exceeding  beauty  and  fertility.  Wild 
grapes  abound  on  all  the  hillsides,  and  the  shores 
afford  large  quantities  of  shellfidi  and  tiirti«SL 
Barbaretta  is  also  said  to  ccmtain  mines  of  tin. 
OoUeetively,  whether  as  regards  salubrity  ol 
dimate,  beauty  of  scenery,  fertility  of  aoQ, 
abundance  of  natural  resources,  fine  harbora,  or 
commanding  military  aud  commercial  position, 
the  Bay  islands  can  scarcely  be  equalled,  cer- 
tainly not  excdled,  by  any  group  in  the 
Oaribbeau  sea  or  the  gdf  of  Menco.  Situated 
on  the  direct  line  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Padfic  porta  of  the  United 
States,  between  Ouba  and  the  contineBt,  and 
dominatii^  the  projected  inter-ooeaoio  railway 
through  Honduras,  the  political  relaticmahipa 
of  th^  islands  must  always  be  of  deep  interest 
to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  must  always  look  with  Jealousy  on 
then*  retention  or  occupation  by  any  great 
maritime  power. 

BAT  LYNX,  or  Ambbhoax  Wiu>  Cat  (^nx 
ruJkiSy  Guldenstsad).  This  animal  is  80  Indies 
long,  and  the  tail  5i  inches;  the  w^ht  about 
17  iDB*    The  general  odor  is  reddish  iMvwn  in 
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antamn  and  vinter,  and  ashy  brown  in  spring 
and  sommer ;  the  tail  is  nearlj^  as  long  as  the 
head,  with  its  eztremitj  on  the  npper  snrfaoe 
black,  tipped  with  more  or  less  white;  there  is 
a  whitish  spot  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  ear, 
bordered  with  black.    The  soles  of  the  feet  are 
naked,  and  the  ears  are  not  tnfted  as  in  the 
Oanada  lynx ;  the  latter  animal  is  also  consider- 
ably the  larger.    The  wild  oat  is  a  cowardly 
animal,  rarely  attacking  any  qoadmped  larger 
than  a  hare  or  a  yonng  pig ;  it  commits  consid- 
erable havoo  among  the  chickens  and  other 
poultry  in  its  neighborhood,  among  qnails,  par- 
tridges, and  snch  birds  as  it  can  snrprise.    It 
shows  an  affinity  to  the  domestic  oat  by  mewing 
and  purring  when  in  confinement ;  in  the  woodsy 
doriirg  the  winter,  its  caterwaoling  may  be 
heard  for  a  long  distance ;  it  no  doubt  is  occa- 
sionally crossed  by  the  domestic  species  in  wild 
localities. 
BAY  TREE.    See  Laxtbxl. 
BAYADEER  (Port,  bailad&ira,  a  dancing 
woman),  used  exolusirely  to  designate  the  profes- 
sional dancing  and  singing  girls  of  InduL  By  tiie 
Europeans  in  Uindostan  the  word  is  seldom  used, 
nauteh  being  the  term  iq>plied  to  those  esJiibi- 
tions  of  dancing  which  are  considered  indiiq^n* 
sable  to  every  public  or  priyate  entertainment. 
Tlie  performers  are  commonly  called  nautch- 
nees  or  nautch-girls.    These  are  recruited  from 
almost  every  condition  in  life,  but  the  better 
sorts  are  generally  derived  from  good  fiftmilies 
of  the  Vaiahya  and  Soodra  oastes-^that  is,  the 
merchants  and  laborers.    Girls  of  tender  age, 
chosen   for  their  beauty,  are  apprenticed  to 
dhyaa^  a  sort  of  duennas,  who  are  superannu- 
ated nantohnees,  and  after  being  inoculated  for 
the  small-poz  to  preserve  their  beauty,  are  in- 
troduced to  a  course  of  severe  physical  training, 
and  at  the  same  time  initiated  in  all  a  nautch^ 
,  nee's  arts  of  adornment  and  meretricious  attrac- 
tion, beside  being  taught  the  popular  love  dit- 
ties which  are  invariably  called  for  at  every 
naatdi,  and  the  extravaganzas  that  describe  the 
amorous  recreations  of  the  gods.    But,  first  of 
all,  extreme  suppleness  of  Joint  must  be  acquir- 
ed ;  the  prima  donna  of  nautchnees  is  she  who 
can  apply  the  back  of  her  hand  flat  against  her 
fore-arm,  who  in  a  measure  can  flex  her  arm  at 
the  elbow,  backward  as  well  as  forward,  who, 
bending  backward  firom  the  waist^  can  sweep 
the  ground  behind  her  with  her  haur.    By  con- 
tinually carrying  Jars  of  water  on  her  head  she 
imparts  pride  to  the  movements  of  her  neck, 
ffldelong  glances  to  her  eyes,  prominence  to  her 
bust,  an  andulatory  swaying  to  the  carriage  of 
her  body,  firmness  and  ehisticity  to  her  step. 
By  frequent  practice  in  kite-flying  she  learns 
Btataesque  attitudes  and  gracefiil  surprises  of 
movement  and  expression,  now  running  back- 
ward in  a  stooping  posture,  holding  the  string 
near  the  ground,  now  tripping  forward  with 
arma  above  her  head,  and  upturned  eyes  and 
parted  Ups.    The  kite-daoce  is  among  the  most 
famons  and  popular  of  the  bayadeer*s  perfbrm- 
ancea.-*Hanng  thus  been  gradoated  in  the 


dhya's  school,  the  nautdmee  at  once  assumes  her 
professional  place  amonff  the  sisterhood.  I£  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  she  has  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  gods  from  her  infancy,  or 
even  from  a  period  antecedent  to  her  birth,  bf  a 
fanatical  father,  or  by  an  unhappy  mother  who 
only  by  such  a  consecration  could  preserve  the 
life  of  her  unborn  child,  doomed  to  the  Gkmges 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  (^1,  she  enters  a  tem- 
ple and  becomes  a  devadasee  or  slave  of  the  gods, 
taking  rank  according  tc  the  caste  of  her  &mily, 
the  importance  of  the' divinity  to  whom  she  is 
vowed,  and  the  endowment  of  the  temple ;  here 
her  duties  are  to  assist  at  the  formal  services  of 
the  shrine,  to  celebrate  in  songs,  generally  li- 
centious, the  fiimous  deeds  or  extravagant 
pranks  of  the  god  or  goddess,  to  dance  before 
the  image,  to  deck  it  with  flowera^^  and  to  at- 
tend it  witn  dances  and  songs  when  it  is  carried 
abroad  in  processions  on  the  stated  holidays  of 
the  divinity.  But  all  devadasees  are  excluded 
from  ceremonies  of  peculiar  solenmity,  such  as 
funeral  sacrifices  and  suttees.  In  order  to  be 
admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of  devadasees  the 
nautchnee  must  not  have  arrived  at  marriage- 
able age.  and  she  must  be  strictly  free  from  any 
defect  of  physical  conformation.  Her  consider- 
ation and  privileges  in  the  temple  are  determined 
by  her  antecedents  of  caste  and  family,  rather 
than  by  her  talents.  If  of  good  extraction,  as  of 
respectable  parentage  in  the  merchant  caste, 
she  is  confined  to  the  inner  temple,  not  suffer- 
ed to  go  abroad  without  permission  of  the 
priests,  and  as  long  as  her  charms  survive  she 
serves  the  passions  of  the  Bramins.  If  she  has 
children  by  these,  they  are  brought  up  in  their 
mother's  calling,  the  girls  to  be  nautchnees  and 
the  boys  musicians ;  in  such  cases  the  girls  are 
often  called  ine&rtueenBy  inheritresses.  The  pun- 
iahment  of  a  de  vadasee  of  the  superior  class,  who 
at  any  time,  before  or  after  her  separation  from 
the  temple,  shall  take  to  herself  a  low  caste 
lover,  is  most  severe.  The  devadasees  who  are 
recruited  fh>m  the  caste  of  Soodras  or  laborers 
take  an  inferior  rank,  but  enjoy  more  freedom ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  hours  when  they  are 
on  duty  in  the  temples  they  are  at  liberty  to  go 
abroad,  and  their  earnings  are  their  own.  But 
all,  by  turns,  have  their  daily  duties  near  the  al- 
tar, and  all  must  accompany  processions ;  they 
are  also  required  to  attend,  when  sent  for,  at  the 
houses  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  to  asost 
with  their  songs  and  dances  at  weddings  and 
other  feasts.  All  the  devadasees  are  supported 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  temples,  from  which 
they  receive  stated  wages  in  money  and  rice; 
those  of  the  inferior,  aliso  by  far  the  more  nu- 
merous class,  add  to  these  resources  the  fruits  of 
an  in&mous  profession.  Every  temple  enter- 
tains a  troop  ^8, 12,  or  even  more  devadasees. 
If  the  nautchnee  be  her  own  mistress,  or  if  her 
parents  or  her  dhya  have  no  religious  prefer- 
ences, she  becomes  a  kunehenee^  or  a  doamincOf 
or  a  hageeffhameSf  terms  for  the  different  sorts 
of  dancing  ^rls  who  wander  through  the  coun- 
try in  troops  of  10  or  12,  and  whose  profoosion 
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it  is  to  entartain  rtrangen  with  imiAe  tnd  dano- 
ing.  Tliese  attend  at  ehoultr^m  or  inns,  for  the 
amoaemant  of  travellerB,  or  at  the  garden* 
honaes  of  wealthy  Hindooa,  Mohammedbuis  or 
Farseee  to  enhanoe  some  occasion  of  reyeliy. 
In  aU  the  large  dties  of  Hindoetan  there  are 
sets  of  these  nantchnees  under  the  nianagement 
of  dhyas,  re^j  to  be  hired  for  religious  or  other 
purposes.  Sometimes  the  nrls  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  ind^>endent  company  and 
share  their  gains  with  the  musicians,  who  are 
frequently  their  husbands ;  sometimes  they  are 
actually  the  slaves  of  the  dhya,  having  been 
formallv  purchased  by  her  in  theur  early  child- 
hood ;  out  more  commonly  they  are  the  dhya*s 
apprentices,  bound  to  her  for  a  certain  period 
in  considexation  of  the  education  she  has  be- 
stowed :  tiieir  earnings  belong  to  her,  and  she  is 
resDonsible  to  the  authorities  of  the  place  for 
theif  support  These  kunchenees  are  the  li- 
censed courtesans  of  India,  yet  their  conduct  in 
Sublic  is  at  all  times  distinguished  by  a  singular 
ecorum.  They  practise  no  lasdvious  airs, 
studiously  avoid  the  slightest  exposure  of  the 
person ;  no  nantohnee^  even  of  the  lowest  class, 
will  ever  stop  a  man  m  the  street,  or  offer  or 
submit  to  indecent  liberties  in  the  presence  of 
strangers.  A  kunchenee  regards  her  first  lover 
as  her  true  husband,  and  dutifully  cherishes  his 
memory  during  her  lUe ;  at  prescribed  periods, 
even  though  she  be  married  to  another,  she  re- 
linquishes her  vocation  for  a  season,  and  goes 
into  mourning  after  the  custom  of  widows. 
— ^The  nautoh  girls  form  a  distinct  body  in 
Hindoo  society,  living  under  the  protection 
of  government  and  regulated  by  the  pecu- 
liar rules  of  their  order.  The  code  of  Menu 
provides,  that  '*  if  a  dancing  girl  commit  a 
crime  that  renders  her  property  liable  to  confis- 
cation, the  magistrate  shall  seize  all  her  effects, 
except  her  clothes,  jewels,  and  dwelling — ^in  the 
same  manner  as  to  a  soldier  are  left  his  imple- 
ments of  war;  the  furniture  of  her  profession 
^all  be  exempt  from  the  confiscation  which 
includes  the  rest  of  her  property.'^  Of  all  the 
Hindoo  women,  the  bayadeers  alone  may  learn 
to  read  and  write;  sudi  accomplishments  be- 
long to  them  excludvely,  and  are,  for  that  very 
reason,  held  by  the  rest  of  the  sex  in  such  ab- 
horrence that  to  attribute  to  a  respectable  wo- 
man the  possession  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
them,  is  to  insult  her;  she  regards  the  nautoh- 
nee^s  reading  and  writing  as  a  part  of  her 
scandalous  arts.  The  common  nautoh  girls  eat 
any  kind  of  meat  except  bee^  the  cow  being 
sacred.  They  also  partake,  but  not  to  disgust- 
ing excess,  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  may 
have  misled  the  Greeks  who  accompanied 
Alexander  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  Hin- 
doos were  wine-bibbers.— As  to  the  costume  of 
the  nautoh  girl,  which  is  as  cumbrous  as  that 
of  the  European  ballet  giri  is  flimsy,  no  more 
BMthful  description  can  be  presented  than  that 

Sven  by  Miss  Emma  Roberts,  in  "  Scenes  and 
haracteristics  of  Hindostan:"  **  These  ladies 
present  very  picturesque  figures^  though  some- 


what encumbered  by  the  vduminous  folds  of 
their  drapery.    Their  attire  consists  <tf  s  pair 
of  gay-colored  silk  trowsMv,  edged  and  em- 
broidered with  silver,  and  so  long  as  onij  to 
afford  occasional  glimpses  of  tbe  ridi  mUela, 
strung  wiUi  small  bells.    Thehr  toes  are  eofoed 
with  rings,  and  a  broad  flat  silver  dta&is 
crossed  over  the  foot.    Over  the  trowsos  t 
petticoat  of  some  rich  staff  appears,  caotam^ 
at  least  13  breadths,  profusely  trimmed,  faaTin^ 
broad  silver  or  gold  borders,  finished  inth 
deep  fringes  of  the  same.    The  eoarUe^  or  vest, 
is  of  the  usual  dimensions,  bat  it  is  aimoet 
hidden  by  an  immense  veil,  which  crosses  ti» 
bosom  several  times,  hanging  down  in  frook, 
and  at  the  back,  in  broad  ends,  either  trimmed 
to  mateh  the  petticoat,  or  composed  of  Ftffl 
more  splendid  materials,  the  ridi  tissoes  of  Be- 
nares.   The  hands,  arms,  and  neck  are  oove^ 
with  jewel^  sometimes  of  great  value,  sad  tbe 
hair  is  braided  with  silver  ribbons,  and  con- 
fined with  bodkins  of  beantafol  workmnsfcip. 
The  ears  are  pierced  round  the  top,  sod  fer- 
nished  with  a  fringe-like  series  of  rii^  io 
addition  to  the  ornament  worn  in  Eo^tad. 
The   diameter  of  the  nose-ring   is  as  grat 
as  that  of   a   crown  piece ;   it    b  of  gold 
wire,  and  very  thin ;  a  pearl,  and  2  other  gems, 
are  strung  upon  it,  dangling  over  the  mooUi, 
and  disfiguring  the  oountenanoe.    With  the 
exception  of  this  hideous  article  of  deoonticii. 
tbe  dress  of  the  nautoh  girls,  when  the  v<Hr- 
ers  are  young  and  handsome,  and  have  sot 
adopted  the  too  prevailing  custom  of  Mackctrifi^ 
the  teeth,  is  not  only  spl^odid,  but  becomiBf  ; 
but  it  requires  stall  and  graceful  figure  tos^ 
port  the  cumbrous  habUimente  whidi  ast  wogn 
indiscriminately  by  all  the  performera.'"— Tbe 
toe-rings  of  the  nautohnee  are  broad  above,  so 
as  to  oover  nearly  the  whole  toe,  like  a  shie^ 
Her  arms  are  loaded  with  heavy  braedea^ 
called  bangles,  which  often  wei^  a  pound. 
Her  throat  is  encircled  iy(h  seveiil  nec^boes, 
some  of  pearls,  some  of  gold  riofaly  chased  cr 
curiously  wrought    On  her  forehead,  between 
the  eyebrows,  she  wears  a  pendant  jevd.   Her 
nose-ring  is  hung  with  a  single  pearl,  or  with 
diamonds  and  rubies,  according  to  her  proiBi- 
sional  repute  and  wealth.    She  imparts  to  her 
eyes  a  languishing  aoftneas  by  coloring  t^ 
inner  edges  of  the  lids  with  a  black  powder  of 
antimony,  called  $oorma;  she  stains  her  naik 
and  the  soles  of  her  feet  rose-odor,  witli  the  jmes 
of  a  plant  called  mihndee;  she  is  fond  of  flow- 
ers and  the  most  pungent  perfumes;  mad  a  sbsH 
mirror,  set  in  a  thumb-ring,  is  never  omitted.— 
The  usual  arrangement  for  a  nantch  is,  a  spa- 
cious apartment,  deared  of  its  fonutixre,  spread 
with  a  white  doth,  and  briUianUy  illunuiiated. 
At  the  upper  end  the  guests  are  seated ;  tha 
servants,  always  very  numerous,  are  rsMe^ 
along  the  sides ;  and  the  master  <tf  oeFemoBis. 
with  his  attendants,  waits  at  the  lower  end« » 
introduce  and  lead  off  the  different  sets  of  pa^ 
formers.    These  come  on  in  parties  of  7—4 
pair  of  dancers  are  attended  by  8 
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ftnd  2  mtMalchee»y  or  toroh-bearen;  the  girls 
adrance  to  the  front,  the  musicians  tidEe  their 
plaoes,  in  a  aqnatting  posture,  a  little  in  the 
rear,  and  a  mnssalohee,  in  the  same  attitude, 
plants  himself  on  either  side.    The  instraments 
ooDsist,  nsoallv,  of  a  sort  of  guitar,  strung 
with  steel  and  brass,  and  called  vena,  and  2 
tom-Umi,  or  drums.    Of  the  various  sorts  of 
vocal  composition  the  principal  are  the  dhoor- 
pvd,  or  heroic  song,  the  hoUe,  -which  relates 
the  amours  of  Krishna  in  the  groves  of  Vrig, 
and  the  tuppa^  or  popular  love  ditty.    The 
shrill,  sharp  key  of  the  women,  the  monotonous 
and  discordant  jangle  of  the  instruments,  are 
intolerably  offensive  to  cultivated  ears.    The 
dance  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  pantomime,  ex- 
plained with  music,  in  which  commonly  the 
old  story  of  love  and  its  troubles  is  related ; 
the  tones  of  the  singers,  the  struggles  of  vena 
and   tom-tom,  the  expressions,  the  gestures 
of  the  nautchnee,  rise  with  the  predicaments. 
At  first  every  thing  tells  of  soft  delight — ^tender 
wooing, .  homage^ .  adoration,  bliss ;  then  come 
complaints  of  the  treachery  of  a  sister,  the  per- 
secutions of  a  meddling  mother-in-law ;  jeal- 
ousy succeeds,  reproaches  for  the  lo  ver^s  neglect, 
imprecations  of  rivals,  fear,  hatred,  distraction, 
despair — at  which  point  nautchnees  and  musi- 
cians are  alike  exhausted  by  their  exertions, 
and  must  be  relieved  by  a  fresh  set,  whUe  they 
retire  to  fortify  themselves  with  stimulants  for 
renewed  struggles.    The  wear  and  tear  of  this 
constant  labor  and  excitement  shatter  the  con- 
stitution and  disperse  the  charms  of  the  nautch- 
nee in  a  very  few  years ;  the  hardiest  last  but 
8  or  4. — ^The  nantch  girl's  style  of  dfl^cing  is 
the  reverse  of  that  to  which  the  ballet  girl  de- 
votes herself;  the  former  never  quite  raises 
her  feet  from  the  floor,  or  at  most  only  so 
much  as  may  suffice  to  jingle  her  ankle-bells 
and  foot-chains  in  concert  with  the  music; 
shuffling,  sliding,  gliding,  floating,  it  is  with  her 
eyes,  her  neck,  her  bust,  her .  arms,  h^  waist, 
that  she  dances,  rather  than  with  her  feet; 
when  she  advances,  it  is  with  a  noiseless  appa- 
rition ;  in  retiring,  she  simply  grows  dimmer. 
Meantime  the  mussalchees,  by  raiidng  or  de- 
pressing their  torches,  display  her  charms  of 
attitude  and  expression  witn  idl  the  advantage 
of  the  most  becoming  light,  and  the  musicians 
incite  her  to  her  utmost  skill  by  vehement  ap- 
plauses, and  gestures  so  energetic  as  at  times  to 
resemble  intoxication. — ^The  nautohnee's  song 
is  often  a  duet,  in  which  a  boy,  studiously  dis* 
g^aised  in  feminine  attire,  takes  a  part    The 
voices  of  these  lads   are  invariably  sweeter 
than  those  of  the  women,  and  they  seem  to 
have  more  of  the  art  of  modulation,  and  a 
better  taste  in  music. — ^According  to  the  Abb6 
Daboia,  the  musical  knowledge  of  the  nautch 
^rls  is  limited  to  83  tunes^  of  which  numbw 
bat  very,  few  of  them  are  fiuniliar  with  more 
than  hfldf.    Of  these  airs,  by  far  the  most  pop- 
alar,  and  most  widely  known,  is  the  one  culed 
J\xBU  hu  Tcusfiy  an  extremelypleasing  composi- 
tioziy  of  which  Mr.  George  T7*  Johnson,  of  the 


supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  gives  the  words  and 
music  in  his  **  Stranger  in  India." — ^Among  the 
noted  bayadeers,  the  most  admired  in  late 
years  have  been  Nickee  and  Alfina.  The  far- 
mer long  held  the  rank  of  a  native  prima 
donna  in  Calcutta.  Many  of  the  nautch  girls 
are  extravagantly  paid,  and  Nickee,  for  a  time, 
received  1,000  rupees  ($600)  for  an  evening's 
performance — that  being  her  regular  charge. 
Alfina  was  the  favorite  at  Delhi,  and  the  dress 
and  ornaments  in  which  she  danced  were  val- 
ued at  40,000  rupees  (|20,000)— her  own  prop- 
erty. The  notorious  JBegum  bumroo  was  edu- 
cated for  a  nautchnee. 

BAYAMO,  or  8ait  SixvADOB,  a  town  in  the 
island  of  Cuba.  It  is  situated. near  the  river 
Cauto,  60  miles  K  W.  of  Santiago,  and  carries 
on  a  good  trade.  The  population  is  variously 
estimflied,  from  7,600  to  14,000. 

BAY  AN  KARA  MouNXAiNa  On  the  west- 
em  borders  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Tsing  Hai,  commences  the  great  moun- 
tain system  (in  about  long.  92^  E.,  and  lat.  87° 
N.)  which  divides  China  proper  into  the  north- 
ern and  southern  slopes  of  one  huge  water-shed 
extending  from  the  point  above  mentioned  to 
the  Pacific,  and  drained  by  the  Hoang-ho,  and 
the  Yang-tse-kiang.  This  mountain  system  pur- 
sues, in  the  main  an  easterly  direction,  send- 
ing oflf  a  spur  to  the  south  in  about  longitude 
96^  £.,  and  another  to  the  north  in  longitude 
106°  E.  The  western  extremity  of  this  broken 
mountain  chain  is  known  as  the  Bayan  Kara 
range,  and  extends  in  an  E.  8.  E.  direction  from 
the  western  extremitv  above  designated  to  long. 
102°  E.,  and  lat.  84^  N.,  where  the  system  is 
broken  by  the  cutting  through  of  the  Hoang- 
ho  or  Yellow  river  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  flank  of  the  chain,  from  which,  point 
eastward  the  system  is  known  as  the  Peling 
range.  The  Ba^an  Kara  mountains  then  lie  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Yellow  river,  which 
takes  its  rise  on  their  southern  flanks,  about 
midway  of  the  range,  and  just  at  the  head  of 
the  southern  spur  called  we  Yun  Ling.  The 
Bayan  Kara  mountains  divide  Tsing-hai  or  Koko- 
nor  into  2  nearly  equal  sections,  northern  and 
southern,  and  constitute  the  water-shed  of  a 
province  almost  entirely  uninhabited,  and  little 
known.  Theur  highest  peaks,  among  which 
may  be  menti(med  the  Tchakhare,  are  covered 
witii  eternal  snows,  and  through  the  entire 
range  the  snows  only  melt  in  June  or  July,  but 
the  valleys  at  their  feet  are  fertile^nd  anord 
excellent  pasturage.  The  Bayan  Kara  range 
connects  on  the  west  with  the  system  known  as 
the  Kuen-lun,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  sources 
of  the  two  great  Oninese  rivers,  the  Hoang-ho 
and  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

BAYARD,  Jambs  A.,  an  American  lawyer  and 
statesman,  bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1767,  died  at 
Wilmington,  DeL,  Aug.  6,  1816.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton,  studiea  law  in  Philadelphia, 
setUed  and  commenced  practice  in  the  state  of 
Delaware.  He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1796, 
and  distinguished  himself  among  the  supporters 
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of  the  federal  admrnistration  as  a  legal  and  con* 
atitational  orator.  Bat  perceiving  in  the  contest 
between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Barr  the  danger 
to  the  success  and  stability  of  the  gpTernment 
he  was  the  leader  in  that  policy  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  the  former  to  the  presidency. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  senate  in  1804,  where 
he  remained  imtil  selected  by  Mr.  Madison  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain  nnder  the  mediation 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  He  accordingly 
sailed  for  St.  Petersbni^  in  May,  1818^  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  emperor,  proceeded  by  land 
to  join  the  commission  at  Ghent.  He  took  a 
prominent  share  in  the  negotiations,  and  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  was  appointed 
envoy  to  St.  Fetersbui^.  This  appointment  he 
immediately  declined,  saying  he  had  no  wish  to 
serve  the  administration  except  when  his  ser- 
vices were  necessary  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  readiness  to  co- 
operate in  the  formation  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain;  bnt  being  seized  with  an 
alarming  sickness,  he  sailed  for  liome,  and  only 
arrived  in  time  to  die  in  the  arms  of  his  family. 
He  left  an  enviable  and  unblemished  name,  and 
is  still  regarded  as  the  glory  of  Delaware. — ^His 
son,  James  A.,  was  elected  to  tiie  U.  S.  senate 
from  that  state  in  1850,  and  again  in  1806. 

BAYARD,  Jeak  Frakqois  Alfbbd,  French 
vandevillist,  born  in  Oharolles,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  March  17,  1790,  died 
Feb.  20, 1858.  He  studied  kw,  and  received 
his  diploma  of  advocate,  but  in  1821  wrote 
Uneprommads  d  Vaiueluae^  which  was  success- 
fully performed  at  the  vaudeville  theatre.  It 
was  followed  by  the  Beina  de  teiu  ans,  brought 
out  at  the  Oymnasey  and  received  with  graat 
favor.  Bayard  united  his  labors  in  many  inr 
stances  to  those  of  Melesville,  Oarmouohe,  Do- 
manoir,  and  Scribe,  whose  niece  he  married, 
and,  by  his  remarkable  facility  of  composition, 
he  became  the  author  of  over  200  plays,  many 
of  which  still  keep  the  French  stage,  and  to 
which  English  and  American  playwrights  have 
been  greaUynndebted.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works,  in  8  vols.,  containing  a  memoir 
written  by  Scribe,  was  brought  out  at  Paris  in 
1856. 

BAYARD,  PmiBB  du  Tbrbail,  chevalier 
de,  known  in  French  history  as  the  chevalier 
iani  peur  et  $an$  repntehe^  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  beautifhl  characters  in  mediieviu  history, 
and  in  himself  a  real  type  of  the  ideal  knight 
errant  of  romance.  He  was  bom  in  the  chateau 
of  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  of  one  of  the  most 
noble  families  in  Dauphiny,  in  1475,  died  April 
80,  1524.  At  the  age  of  13  he  became  one  of 
the  pages  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  at  that  time 
was  an  oily  of  France ;  and,  being  observed  by 
Charles  VIII.,  who  was  struck  by  his  skill  and 
grace  in  riding,  was  asked  for  by  that  romantic 
and  chivalrous  prince,  and  brought  up,  as  a  pre* 
paration  to  being  attached  to  the  royal  suite,  in 
the  household  of  Paul  of  Luxembourg,  the  count 
de  Ligny,  where  he  was  indootrinated  in  all  the 


feats  of  arms  and  niceties  of  cfaivdiy,  whidi 
were  then  held  necessary  to  oonstltttte  a  gentle- 
man aud  soldier.  His  first  experience  in  war 
was  gained  in  the  wild  and  daring  march  of 
Charies  VIII.,  with  a  small  nnsopported  armj, 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  to  invade 
the  kingdom  of  Kaples^  which  was  wen  and 
lost  in  a  few  days,  with  equal  ease;  and  in  that 
campaign,  when  the  French  were  catting  theiir 
way  back  to  their  own  coontry,  be  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  taking,  with  his  own  hand, 
a  stand  of  colors  in  the  battle  of  Verona^  After 
this,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Lcrais 
XII.,  he  was  again  serving  in  an  invading  army 
in  Italy,  when,  after  a  battle  fought  near  Ifilan, 
in  the  heat  of  pursuit  he  entered  ttuit  d^, 
pell-mell  with  the  fugitives^  and  was  XMOib 
prisoner,  but,  in  consideration  of  his  astonisliing 
valor,  was  sent  back  without  ransom  by  Ludo- 
vico  Sforza,  surnamed  the  Moor,  together  with 
his  horse  and  arms.  In  Apulia  he  defeated  a 
Spanish  corps,  commanded  by  Alonzo  de  Soto- 
May  or,  who  broke  his  parole  and  slandered  Bay- 
ard, in  return  for  which  the  lattw  challenged  and 
slew  him  in  single  combat,  and  afterward  cov- 
ered the  retreat  of  the  whole  Ftench  army,  and 
defended  the  bridge  over  the  lins,  now  the 
Garigliano,  sin^e-handed  against  half  an  army. 
For  this  feat  he  received  an  augmentation  of 
his  armorial  bearings,  aporcupine  briatUng  with 
spears,  with  the  motto  YirtB  agfninU  unim  hdbet. 
To  describe  all  his  exploits  at  length  woold 
fill  a  volume ;  snffice  it,  that  wherever  honor 
was  to  be  won  or  danger  to  be  incorred,  Bayaid 
was  there.  Desperatdy  wounded  in  the  as- 
sault of  Brescia,  he  was  carried  to  the  house  of 
a  nobleman  who  had  fled^  abandoning  his  wi& 
and  daughters  to  the  £Eite  which  befialla  women 
in  a  sacked  city,  and  from  which  the  wounded 
enemy  alone  preserved  ihem«  Half  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  he  joined  Gaston  de  Foix  be- 
fore Ravenna,  where  he  again  took,  with,  lus 
own  hand,  2  Spanish  standards,  and  oonverted 
a  retreat  of  the  enemy  into  a  ront.  In  tibe 
subsequent  wan  with  Ferdinand  the  Oatholio 
of  Spain,  he  displayed  the  same  chivalrio  valor 
and  the  same  generakh^>  among  the  Pyr^nto 
whidi  he  had  displayed  in  his  boyhood,  among 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  In 
the  dark  days  which  clouded  the  latter  years 
of  Louis  XU^  when  Henry  YIII.  brought  his 
English  archers  to  back  the  German  Maaffmilian 
in  Flanders,  and  T^rouanne  and  Toumay  went 
down,  with  but  feeble  resistance,  before  the 
allies.  Bayard  was  the  same  in  adverse  as  he 
had  been  in  prosperous  fortunes.  Made  prison- 
er at  the  disgraceful  battle  of  the  Spurs,  it  was 
again  his  glory  to  be  taken  imder  circumstances 
of  such  honor  that,  once  mxxt,  he  was  dismisEedy 
with  his  horse  ana  anna,  nnransomed.  It  waa^ 
however,  in  his  noon  of  manhood  that  his  i^ocy 
shone  the  brightest  When  Francis  L  invaded 
Italy,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France, 
it  was  Bayard  who  was  the  {Nrecnrsor  of  his 
march ;  who  made  Prosper  Colonna,  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  belief  that  he  had  ambnahed  and 
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mirprised  bim,  his  pnsoner ;  who,  in  a  word, 
paved  the  king's  way  to  the  magnificent  battle 
of  Marignano.    In  that  tremendous   conflict^ 
which  the  old  mar^chal  Trivnloiano,  the  hero 
of  18  pitched  battles,  prononnoed  to  be  the 
only  battle  of  men  he  had  ever  seen,  all  the 
rest  being  mere  child's  play,  bat  this  an  afSaxc 
of  giaots,  he  did  prodigies,  and  more  than  any 
or  all  beside,  to  change  what  once  seemed  a 
lost  fight  into  a  victory.    At  its  close,  his  sword 
conferred  the  accolade  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
king,  Francis  I.,  who  deemed  it  honor  enough 
to  &e  knighti^ood  at  the  hand  of  such  a  pala- 
din as  Bayard.    The  fortunes  of  war,  always 
proverbially  fickle  and  changeful,  were  never 
more  so  than  at  this  epoch ;  and  when,  a  short 
time  later,  the  emperor,  Charles  Y.,  invaded 
Champagne,  his  wonderfbl  defence  of  the  open 
town  of  Mdzidres  alone  prevented  his  penetrat- 
ing to  the  heart  of  France,  of  which,  by  this 
exploit,  he  deserved,  as  he  obtained,  the  name 
of  savior.    His  next  war  was  his  last.    Genoa, 
ever  an  unwilling  conquest  of  the  French  arms, 
revolted ;  and,  under  the  command  of  Bonnivet, 
Bayard  was  sent  to  reduce  the  city  to  obedi- 
ence, and  to  chastise  the  rebels.    In  the  first 
instance  success  attended  their  advance;  but, 
after   the  surrender   of  Lodi,    fortune  again 
changed,  and.  foot  by  foot,  tiie  French  were 
beaten  out  oi  their  conquests.    In  retreating 
through  the  Yal  d'Aosta  the  French  rear  was 
beaten,  Bonnivet  was  severely  wounded,  and  the 
safety  of  the  army  was  committed  to  Bayard,  if 
he  perchance  might  save  it  In  passing  the  river 
Sesia,  in  the  presenco  of  a  superior  enemy,  as 
Bayard  was  covering  the  rear  and  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Bpaniards,  who  were  fast  giving  way 
before   his   impetuous   charge,   he  was  shot 
through  the  right  side  by  a  stone  from  an  arque- 
buse,  whidi  shattered  his  spine.    **  Jesu,  my 
GK>dI"  he  cried,  *^I  am  a  aead  man."    And 
then   commanding  that  he  should  be  placed 
erect^  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  back  against 
a  tree,  which  chanced  to  be  growing  near  the 
field,  with  his  ikce  to  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
crofls-hilt  of  his  sword  held  up  as  a  crucifix 
before  him,  he  confessed  his  sins  to  his  esquire, 
sent  bis  adieux  to  his  king  and  his  country,  and 
died  in  the  midst  of  weeping  friends  ana  ad- 
miring enemies.    With  his  fau  the  battle  was 
ended.  The  French  lost  every  thing— atandards, 
drums,  baggage,  ordnance ;  thenceforth  their  re- 
tarn  to  France  was  not  a  retreat ;  it  was  a  fiight. 
Bat  there  was  most  grief  that  they  had  lost 
Bajard.    His  body  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bpaniards ;  but  the  Spaniards  of  that  day 
Tirere  the  most  honorable  as  they  were  the 
bravest  of  men,  whether  to  friends  or  foes. 
They  embalmed  the  mortal  remains  of  the  hero, 
and  returned  them  to  the  French,  unsoUcited. 
A  simple  bust,  with  a  brief  and  modest  Latin 
inscription,  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  in 
Grrenoble,  erected  in  1828,  is  his  only  menu* 
ixient. 

BAYAZEED,  or  Batazto,  a  decayed  town  of 
Axaneoia,  foot  of  Hoaat  Ararat ;  pop.  in  1857, 


4^000.  The  place  is  unimportant  except  as  a 
military  post  on  the  Turco-Persian  frontier. 

BAYEN,  PiKSRB,  a  French  chemist,  bom 
in  1726,  at  Ch&lons-sur-Marne,  died  at  Paris 
in  1798.  During  the  7  years^  war,  he  held 
the  office  of  chief  apothecary  to  the  French 
army  in  Germany,  and  was  afterward  employed 
by  the  government  in  analyzing  the  mineral 
waters  of  France.  He  made  some  valuable  ex- 
periments upon  the  oxides  of  mercury.  He  was 
familiar  with  other  important  branches  of  science 
beside  that  which  he  made  his  speciality,  and 
united  a  sound  judgment  with  spotless  integrity. 
His  writings,  entitled  Opitscules  chimiques^  ytqt^ 
published  in  1798. 

BATER,  GoTTLixB  Sisofribd,  a  German  phi- 
lologist, grandson  of  Johann  Bayer,  born  at 
Eonigsberg,  in  1694,  died  at  St.  Petersburg^ 
Feb.  21,  1788.  He  displajred  from  his  earliest 
childhood  a  singular  passion  for  Chinese  and 
other  eastern  languages.  He  studied  the  Coptio 
at  Berlin,  under  La  Crosse,  Arabic  at  Halle, 
under  Solomon  Negri,  and  at  the  same  time 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  missionaries 
in  India,  in  order  to  obtain  more  information 
about  the  Sanscrit  and  Hindostanee.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1726,  ho  became  professor  of 
Greek  and  Boman  antiquities.  Beside  his  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  languages,  Bayer  was 
an  eminent  historical  and  arch»ological  scholar. 
His  monument  is  his  work  published  at  St 
Petersburg  in  1780,  Muwum  JSinicum,  in  quo 
JSiniem  lingum  et  literatura  ratio  explieatur^ 
containing  a  Chinese  grammar,  a  grammar  of  the 
dialect  of  Shin-Shu,  and  many  interesting  notices 
on  Chinese  literature. — Johann,  a  German  as- 
tronomer, born  at  Augsburg  toward  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  died  in  1660 ;  celebrated  for  a 
large  work  published  in  1603,  under  the  title  of 
Uranofnetr%a^  and  republished  in  1627  under  the 
title  of  Ccdum  SteUatam  Christianufn.  which 
contains  a  minute  description  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  constellations.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
simplification  of  astronomical  science,  by  avoid- 
ing the  old  unintelligible  nomenclature  and  by  de- 
noting the  stars  in  every  constellation  by  the  let- 
ters of  tiiie  Greek  alphabet  in  their  order.  Bayer 
was  also  a  good  student  of  law  and  an  able  theo* 
logian.  He  was  settled  as  minister  over  different 
parishes,  and  so  zealous  in  his  advocacy  of 
Protestantism  that  he  was  called  0$  Protattu^ 
Hum,    The  emperor  Leopold  ennobled  him. 

BAYEUX,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
of  the  same  name,  containing  6  cantons,  144 
communes,  and  about  85,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
department  of  Calvados,  France.  The  town, 
the  ancient  Civita?  Bi\)ocassium  or  Bi^ocai  of 
the  Romans,  contains  about  9,000  inhabitanta, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  river  Aure; 
IS  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  a  tribunal  of  com* 
merce,  and  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
with  a  commercial  coUege,  a  public  library, 
extensive  manufactories  of  lace,  damasks,  calico, 
serges,  cotton  yam,  a  large  porcelain  fSactory, 
paper-mills,  many  tanneries,  dyeing,  and  print- 
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ing  establishmenta,  trade  in  hones,  catda,  and 
poultry,  fish,  cider,  apples,  linen^  hemp,  &c.,  and 
an  important  trade  in  butter,  of  which  about 
20,000  Iba.  are  weekly  exported  to  Faria. — ^Ba- 
Teux  existed  previous  to  the  Roman  era,  and 
bravely  survived  all  the  calamities  which  by  fire 
and  sword  were  inflicted  upon  the  town  by  the 
Normans  in  1046,  by  Henry  L,  son  of  William  the 
Baikard,  who^  in  1106^  took  it  away  from  his  half- 
brother  Otho,  to  whom  it  had  been  transferred  by 
Wiltiam ;  and  in  1856  by  Philippe  de  Navarre, 
brother  of  Charles  the  Bad.  In  1450  the  town 
surrendered  to  the  English.  In  1562  and  1568  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  who,  how- 
ever, were  ousted  from  its  possesnon  by  the  army 
of  the  League  in  1589,  and  in  1590  the  town  sub- 
mitted to  the  duke  of  Mont^nsier.  The  an- 
tiquity ctf  Bayeux  is  palpable  in  the  streets  and 
public  buildings,  as  the  town  hall,  formerly  the 
^iBoopal  palace,  the  churches  of  St  Exupdre 
and  St  Patrick,  and  especially  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral with  its  imposing  and  beautiful  portal,  a 
migestic  edifice  built  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  Euffland. 

BATEU^  GaoBoi,  a  French  advocate  and 
writer,  bom  at  Caen,  in  1762,  put  to  death  Sept 
6, 1792,  by  the  populaoe  of  his  native  town,  on 
account  of  his  connivance  with  the  royalists. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  prceureur  ^0- 
11^2  syn^c  of  the  department  of  Calvados.  Pie- 
yiously  he  held  the  pontion  of  royal  couunis- 
aoner.  and  for  some  time  in  1787  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Necker  as  first  clerk  of  the  treasury. 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY,  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  representiiiff  the  events  connected 
with  the  conquest  of  En^^and.  The  Abb6  de 
la  Rue  and  otners  have  questioned  its  authen- 
ticity, but  this  traditional  opinion  is  now  gen- 
erally credited,  although  Thierry  in  his  work 
on  the  **  Conquest  of  Ensland,^^  did  not  think 
proper  to  avail  himself  of  the  pictures  of  Nor- 
man costumes  and  Norman  history  and  manners^ 
which  constitute  Uie  great  historical  interest  of 
this  remarkable  tapestry.  It  is  20  inches  in 
height  and  214  feet  long,  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  evidently  the  work  of  the  queen 
ana  ladies  of  the  Norman  court  who  were  &r 
miliar  with  the^istory  of  their  day  and  the 
character  of  their  contemporaries,  and  at  the 
same  time  possessed  of  an  exquisite  genius  for 
embroidery.  The  tiq>estry  bears  intrinsio  evi- 
dence of  its  genuineness  by  the  elaborate  man- 
ner in  which  the  various  characteristios  of  Nor- 
man life  are  reproduced  upon  the  canvas  fnm. 
the  leading  political  events  down  to  the  smaDest 
minutisB  of  society,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
facts  revealed  by  Uiis  picturesque  work  of  art 
are  corroborated  in  every  particular  by  the 
mve  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  ns 
com  other  sources. 

BAYEYE,  an  African  tribe,  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Ngami  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Teoge.  They  are  the  Quakers  of  the 
African  body  politic,  have  never  been  known 
to  fight,  have  religious  scruples  against  war,  and 
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have  invari^y  sahmitted  to  the  rde  of  evoy 
horde  which  has  overrun  the  eoontiy  io  whkk 
they  love  to  dwell  They  are  now  golgfect  to  a 
branch  of  the  Bedhnanaa,  bj  wbom  tbcj  tn 
called  Bakoba,  or  ser&,  bat  they  thcBKhan- 
tain  their  old  name,  which  signifies  '^meo." 
Their  language,  featuresi,  and  eoofk^ 
prove  their  idffinity  to  the  nortfaen  inbei, 
They  are  of  a  merry  and  ^eerfrd  dS^oaiunf 
given  to  lying  and  peering,  abound  in  mfsA- 
tious  notions,  praotise  pdiygamy,  live  inioimd 
huts  covered  with  rush  matting,  love  tbsdsiux, 
especially  the  mimic  representatiQa  of  the  spam 
and  conrtahips  of  wild  animiJa,  and  danrretU 
chief  sustenance  from  their  fisrtile  sofl  andfrn 
the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  rivers. 

BAYLE,  PnsBB,  a    French   plufesopUol 
writer,  bom  Nov.  18,  1647,  at  Gariat,  ooestj 
of  Foix,  died  Deo.  28,  1706,  in  HoUsnd.  Ht 
received  the  first  rudimenta  of  learning  £pqs 
his  father,  a  Protestant  deiisjinan,  w£>  soob 
had  to  send  him  to  a  college  for  hi^wr  iostrw- 
tion,  so  rapid  was  his  progresa.     Thse  hi 
health  becoming  impaired  by  doee  mp^&asaa^ 
he  was  ordered  to  the  oomit^  bj  lus  phjodsa, 
and  repaired  to  one  of  his  fiaooOy  reiatioos;  to 
his  eagerness  for  learning  had  not  slsckcnBd, 
and  he  found  ample  food  for  his  corio^  a 
the  private  library  of  his  host;  he  read  irvj 
book  he  could  put  his  hand  on ;  but  he  &it  a 
peculiar  relish  for  Amyot'a  *^  TiandstkiB  of 
Plutarch ''and  Montaigne's   ''i&aaja.''   Tbea 
had  a  marked  influence  on  his  turn  of  niiiid  ttd 
future  pursuits.  When  21  he  oommeBoed  stadj^- 
ing  philoM^hy  with  the  Jesnits  of  ToqIoiisl  wjm 
for  a  while  held  such  awaj  over  his  opioioDi 
that  he  renoonoed  Protestantisiii,  and  vs  ca- 
ried  so  frv  in  his  seal  that  be  attenilted  to 
convert  his  own  elder  hrotiier,  who  w«  il- 
ready  a  Protestant  deigyman  in  his  nstii« 
town.    But  he  soon  relented  of  his  abjontioQ. 
and  returned  within  the  pele  of  his  fims 
church ;  and  to  evade  the  puniahmeoi  decxeed 
by  Oathohc  regulations  against  every  t^a^ 
he  took  refuge  in  Geneva.    There  be  becss 
acquainted  with  the  Cartesian  philosopliy«  far 
which  he  thenceforth  abowed  a  atrcNig  pre£ke> 
tion.    His  ambition  was  to  be  at  liherty  w 
quietiy  devote  himself  to  adenoe;  but  be  w« 
poor,  and  to  make  a  living,  he  bad  to  engage  m 
a  tutor  in  several  fiunOiea  He  was  bold  ea^w 
to  return  to  FVance,  where  he  wasnot  molesfeei 
In  1676  he  became  profeasor  fA  phibwwphy  a 
the  Protestant  univosity  at  Sedan.     He  dcv9> 
ted  all  his  time  to  the  Adfihnent  of  lua  doiiei 
so  £v  as  to  nedect  his  onty  pleasure,  bos  tfx» 
apondenoe  with  his  Mends.    6oon,  bowerer^l* 
appeared  as  the  defender  of  philosoplilcal  xiev; 
agunst  the  prevalent  opinioBS  of  Uie  time.  I^ 
duke  of  Luxembourg  bemg  chaiiged,  not  only :? 
popular  rumor,  but  before  a  high  court  of  oc^a^ 
cilIorB  of  statCi  with  having  made  m  oaeafsf 
and  holding  rognkr  interoourae  witli  the  dcfvi. 
Bayle  wrote  an  anonymous  pamphlet  in  ^ 
favor  ;   this  was  but  a  apeedi   aapposed  t. 
be  d^vered  by  the  duke,  in  wlMcb  the  ar 
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cQSiiion  was  disposed  of  in  a  mastorlj  nuuuier 
and  onuhed  under  the  weight  of  powerful  and 
witty  argaments.  A  litde  after  he  entered  the 
lists  against  Poiret,  the  enthusiastic  editor  and 
sapporter  of  the  visionary  Antoinette  Boorig- 
non.  He  argued  against  his  opinions  about 
God,  the  son],  and  eiol,  in  his  OchitaUonei  ra- 
tionales dd  DeOj  anma  et  malo.  Meanwhile  the 
univeraity  of  Sedan  had  become  insufferable  to 
Louis  XlV.,  then  preparing  for  the  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  therefore  suppressed, 
notwithstanding  the  promise  given  on  this  point 
to  the  dake  of  BoniUon  on  the  cession  of  his 
daohy  to  France.  But  the  dty  of  Rotterdam, 
anxious  to  prove  that  it  had  not  degenerated 
from  her  love  for  sdenoe  since  the  age  of  Eras* 
mus,  eagerly  offered  an  asylum  in  her  celebra- 
ted sdiool  to  the  Sedan  professors;  and  Bi^le 
was  allowed  to  continue  there  his  philosophical 
teachings.  There  he  also  completed  his  Fende$ 
sur  la  comUe^  a  work  whi<^  he  had  planned  to 
conjfote  the  errors  and  allay  the  fears  revived 
among  the  people  on  the  appearance  of  the 
comet  of  1080.  This  work,  published  in  1682, 
it  Eotterdam,  was  easerlyread  everywhere^ 
aspecially  in  France,  although  prohibited  there 
by  the  police.  His  love  for  historical  stndies 
K>on  engaged  him  in  another  controversy. 
l£aimbourg,  a  Jesuit  writer  of  some  talent,  had 
riven  to  the  public  a  HuMre  du  OoMniitne^ 
n  which  the  reformation  and  reformers 
vere  violently  assailed.  Bayle  imdertook  to 
-epel  his  assertions;  and  in  lees  than  15 
lays  wrote  a  criti<Md  pamphlet,  which  was 
,t  once  extensively  circulated,  reaching  its 
d  edition  in  a  few  weeks.  In  France,  it 
ras  ordered  to  be  pablidy  burned  by  the 
land  of  the  executioner,  but  was  in  conse- 
uence  more  eagerly  sooght  for  than  ever. 
!'his  effort  in  the  cause  of  his  religious  faith 
ocasioned  him  much  trouble  and  difficulty, 
uriea,  the  most  influential  controversialist  or 
tie  age,  had  also  written  a  refutation  of 
iaimbonrg^s  history ;  but  it  appeared  too  late, 
nd,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Bayle,  was 
longht  a  decided  fiEtilure.  Thence  arose,  on  the 
art  of  Jnrieu,  unfriendly  feelings,  which  were 
eightened  to  positive  hatred  by  subsequent  cir- 
omstances.  in  1684  Bayle  commenced  a  lit- 
rary  journal,  under  tne  title  of  Nbw>elle$  de  la 
ipublique  des  lettrM,  which  was  quite  success- 
il,  bat  was  productive  of  strife  in  which  Ju- 
eu  secretly  participated.  His  anger,  how* 
^er,  had  its  nill  scope,  on  the  publication  of 
ayle's  pamphlet,  Oommmitaire  pMloBojphique 
ir  lea  paroles  de  VEwnffiU:  ^^(kntravM-trnd/en- 
*ery  This,  being  published  on  the  occacdon  of 
te  severe  measures  of  Louis  XIV.  against  the 
rotestants,  was  but  an  eloquent  plea  in  &vor 
'  religious  toleration.  Jurieu  charged  Bayle 
ith  being  indifferent  to  religion,  in  foot,  al* 
ost  an  infidel,  and,  intermixing  calumnies  with 
ansible  accusations,  and  actively  pursuing  hia 
trigues,  while  his  peecefhl  opponent  cou- 
nt^ himself  with  writing  a  defence,  which 
\  thought  conclusive,  he  so  artfully  condueted 
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this  warfore  against  the  unsuspecting  philoso- 
pher that  he  finally  got  the  better  of  hiin,  and 
nad  him  dismissed  from  his  professorship,  de- 
prived of  his  pension,  and,  at  last,  in  1693,  for- 
oidden  by  the  common  council  of  Rotterdam  to 
teach  publicly.  This  severity  did  not  disturb 
the  equanimitjT  of  the  philosopher,  although  he 
was  entirely  dependent  on  his  labors  for  a  liv- 
ing. He  then  resolved  to  undertake  a  work, 
the  project  of  which  he  had  formed  years  be- 
fore, and  which  was  to  become  his  principal 
claim  to  renown;  we  mean  his  JHetioniiaire 
historique  et  eritiqtiey  in  which  he  intended  to 
point  out  the  errors  and  supply  the  deficiendes 
of  the  most  important  publications  of  the  same 
kind.  He  went  to  work  with  eagerness,  and, 
in  1697»  the  first  edition  appeared,  and  had  at 
once  an  immense  success,  notwithstanding  the 
defects  inevitable  in  so  vast  a  pNsrformance. 
But  the  public  fovor  seemed  to  revive  the  ha- 
tred of  Jurieu  and  some  others  of  his  opponents. 
They  were  not  contented  with  criticising  him 
bitteriy;  they  arraigned  him  before  the  con- 
sistory of  the  Walloon  church,  who  ordered  him 
to  make  many  corrections  and  alterations  in 
various  important  articles.  Bayle  showed  both 
patience  and  activity  in  defending  himself 
while  submitting  with  respect  to  the  idtimate 
decision.  But  this  controversy  occupied  much 
of  his  time,  and  prevented  him  from  miproving 
as  completely  as  he  wished  the  work  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life.  Between  his  constant 
labor  and  the  attacks  of  his  opponents  he  did 
n6t  ei^oy  a  moment  of  rest ;  so  it  may  be  justiy 
said  that  he  died  *^  with  his  pen  in  huid.''  His 
book  did  much  to  enlighten  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  is  still  readable.  He  has  been  called 
the  Hontaiffue  of  the  17th  century ;  but,  with  a 
similar  tendency  to  skepticism,  though  more  in- 
terest in  the  truths  he  discusses,  he  does  not 
possess  the  ease  and  grace  of  that  inimitable 
writer.  Bayle  spent  his  whole  life  in  working, 
and  the  only  relaxation  he  indulged  in  was  cor* 
responding  with  his  friends,  among  whom  were 
several  dr  his  most  eminent  contemporaries, 
Midebranche,  Fontenelle,  Buckingham,  Shaftes- 
bury, Burnet,  St.  Evremond,  Leibnits,  Sbo, 
Bayle  published  the  second  edition  of  his  Die- 
tionnaire  in  1702,  but  the  most  valuable  editions 
are  those  of  1740,  at  Basel  and  Amsterdam,  both 
oonsistingof  4  vols,  folio.  The  English  edition, 
by  ThoB.  Birch  and  Lockman,  London,  1784- 
1741, 10  vols,  folio,  contains  many  additions. 
The  most  recent  is  that  of  Beuchot,  Paris,  1820, 
16  vob.,  8vo. 

BATLEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Jaen,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena ;  pop. 
about  4,500.  It  commands  the  road  leading 
from  Oastile  into  Andalusia ;  and  it  was  thus 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  peninsular  war.  The  French  genend, 
Dnpont,  who  was  in  command  in  Andalusia, 
while  attempting  to  cross  the  Sierra,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  a  fit  of  de- 
spair or  aberration,  surrendered  June  20, 1808, 
with  1 6,000  excellent  troops  to  the  Spanish  gao- 
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enLCiflteiMM.    Tbk  sairender  Is  koown  as  the 

oapitoUtion  of  Baylen,  and  was  regarded  bj  Na- 
poleon as  the  principal  soarce  of  his  disasters  in 
Spain. 

BAYLET,  FuDEBio  W.  N.,  British  jonr- 
nalist^  bom  in  1807,  died  1852.  The  son  of  an 
officer  in  the  Britii^  army,  he  accompanied 
him  to  Barbados,  in  Sept  1896,  and  on  his  re- 
tarn^  pnblished  **  Foor  Years^  Residence  in  the 
West  Indies,"  which  appeared  in  1880.  Soon 
alter,  he  established  an  anmsing,  clever,  short- 
lived, half-penny  periodical,  called  the  ^  Omni- 
bus," almost  wholly  written  by  himself  in 
which,  in  verse  as  well  as  proae,  literatoroi 
theatricals,  fashions,  and  town  talk,  were  dls- 
OQssed  in  a  Uvelv  manner.  He  had  remarkable 
fiMsilitv  in  versincation,  and  wrote  a  great  nam- 
ber  (u  songs,  of  which  "  Wedded  to  Immortal 
Poetry"  had  great  popularity.  He  was  the  first 
editor  of  the ''Illastrated  London  News."  His 
separate  publications,  beside  the  ^'  Four  Years," 
were  "A  new  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,"  ^  Blue  Beard  "  and  the  poetry 
to  Ferrard^s  "  Humming  Bird  Annual."  From 
the  number  of  his  Christian  names,  and  to 
distinguish  him  from  Haynes  Bayly,  the  lyrist 
and  dramatist,  he  was  generally  known  as  ^  Al- 
phabet Bayley." 

BAYLEY,  Sib  Johk,  English  Judge,  bom 
1763,  died  1841.  The  son  of  a  country  clergy- 
man, he  graduated  at  Cambridge  with  distinc- 
tion, and  obtained  a  fellowship.  Having 
studied  the  law,  he  practised  for  some  years  as 

rial  pleader,  and  in  1789,  published  a  "  Trea- 
on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange."  He  also 
edited  Lord  Raymond^s  reports,  with  correc- 
tions, references,  and  notes.  In  1793  he  was 
admitted  a  barrister,  and  appointed  serffeant- 
at-law  in  1799.  For  a  long  time,  he  and  Ser^ 
geant  Best  (afterward  Lord  Wynford)  had  the 
leading  practioe  in  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
In  1808  he  was  made  one  of  the  Justices  of  t^e 
eourt  of  king*s  bench,  and  knighted.  His 
great  legal  knowledge  obtained  him  tiie  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  common-lawyers 
on  the  bench,  and  it  was  expected  by  the  pro- 
fession, on  the  retirementof  Lord  Ellenborough, 
in  1818,  that  he  would  have  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  chief  justice.  He  quitted  the 
bench  in  1884,  when  he  was  honored  with  a 
baronetcy  and  a  seat  in  the  privy  council.  Sir 
John  Bayley  was  deeply  imbued  with  devotional 
fbelings,  and  published,  in  1818,  the  "Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  with  notes  by  hunself. 

BAYLEY,  RicHABD,  an  American  physician, 
bom  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  1745,  and  died  Aug. 
17,  1801.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr. 
Charlton,  and  afterward  in  the  hospitals  of 
London;  in  1773  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  commenced  practice.  At  this  period  he 
devoted  his  attention  expressly  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  pathology  of  croup,  and  explod- 
ed certain  iaUacies  in  regard  to  the  causes 
and  proper  mode  of  cure  of  this  disease;  his 
<^inions  were  adopted  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  European  physicians.  In  1776  Dr. 


Btjley  re^sited  Englnd,  when  he  nmA 
until  1776,  engsged  in  stady  aDdpnctieeiitl 
the  aid  of  'Dr.  Hunter.  In  die  spriii;  of  tbt 
year  he  returned  to  Nev  York  a  nrgeoa  in 
the  army  under  Gen.  Howe.  HehoieTerthreT 
up  his  commission  the  Mowing  yeir  it  Kev- 
port,  and  continued  the  practice  odffifnib 
sion  in  New  York.  His  letters  to  Hiato  tpon 
the  croup  were  published  in  1781.  In  Hit  be 

gave  lectures  upon  sorgery;  m  tk  next );« 
is  valuable  colkction  (tf  8pecifflflQB,iDiiitnti:f 
the  subject  of  morbid  soatomj,  vas  totilij 
destroyed  by  the  "docton'  mob.'*  In  17^. 
he  was  elected  the  first  {vofeaur  of  uatoBijB 
Columbia  college,  which,  however,  he  iflensri 
exchanged  wiu  Dr.  Post  for  M  of  sspj. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fe^er  in  Xf r 
York  about  this  time,  with  his  osoal  eoetg 
and  devotednesB,  he  studied  faithMj  'kam 
of  the  disease,  and  in  1797  published  afsk 
upon  the  subject,  attribulangiteatii^jtokeil 
causes,  and  repudiating  the  theory  of  coQt^ 
He  was  at  this  time  heallh  officer  of  tbepoA 
of  New  York,  and  strennoosly  exerted  M 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  proper  qurutiBelivi 
in  which  he  was  finidly  saccesfol  Htm^^ 
voted  his  whole  life  to  exertions  for  tbebeii^ 
of  public  health.  Dr.  Bayley  at  kogtl)^* 
victun  to  the  very  errors  he  M  caeifl^ 
used  his  best  endeavors  to  correct  biisiK 
an  emigrant  diip  in  his  officul  cspad^be®; 
tared  a  cabin  crowded  with  paasepgeisTbo^ 
slept  there  during  the  night,  witet  Taiii' 
tion,  and  containing  many  siok  vi&  tfe  ^ 
fever;  his  exposure  on  this  oocaaoaieatedis 
his  death  a  week  after. 

BAYLIES,  FRAHCfis,  an  AmaricfflSttteBJO. 
member  of  congress  from  Masada«tt2  w 
several  sessions,  bom  in  1784^  died  A\^ 
Mass.,  Oct,  2a,  1852,  In  the  preadtcial « 
test  which  finally  resolted  in  theeieed-xa 
John  Q.  Adams,  he  threw  the  oolj  ^ 
vote  for  Jackson  that  was  given  fm  y^ 
England.  He  was  for  a  short  tine  msssi 
Brazil.  He  published  in  1828  a  iustorjot'^ 
old  colony  of  Plymouth.  ^ , . 

BAYLY,  Thomas  Hatots,  an  li^¥ 

S)et  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Bath,  Oei  ^  V^ 
ed  April  22,  1889.  In  his  youth  he  ^ 
greet  fiicility  in  writing  songs,  and  had  tK** 
tage,  like  Thomas  Moore,  olb<nng  wdlt(^' 
ed  with  music.  The  talent  for  poetry  wiasii 
possessed,  and  the  ample  fottoneofbi^ 
ty,  aided  by  his  accomplishments  and  ^■ 
manners,  enabled  him  to  move,  vith  .^ 
distinction,  in  fiashionable  hfe-chyiy^jl; 
and  London,  ffis  peconiaiy  meiEs  ^ 
been  greatly  diminished,  in  ooD9eqQeBc«»^ 
Irish  tenants  being  unable  or  unwiQiDg^^ 
their  rent,  he  took  to  literatore  as8itf«3«»^ 
at  the  age  of  86,  and  his  ''Melodies of  ^ 
Nations''  07ri<5^  ^ti^  m^^csl  aooooipjB^ 
composed  and  arranged  by  himself  a«i^^ 
Sir  Henry  Bishop)  met  with  inunedia« J. 
cess.  From  that  time  to  his  death,  Mr.,^ 
was  one  of  the  most  prolifio  and  pops^- 
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English  song-writers.  His  "  Pd  be  •  Butter- 
fly ''had  extraordinary  popularity  in  its  day. 
and  a  ballad,  ^*  Oh  no,  we  never  mention  her," 
sung  by  Mrs.  Wood  (Miss  Paton),  was  as  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed,  in  its  time,  as  al- 
most any  of  Moore's  Irish  melodies.  Of  many 
hundred  of  his  son^  few,  however,  are  .now 
remembered.  Occasionally,  he  showed  himself 
capable  of  writing  better  things  than  these 
ephemera,  and  some  poems  of  sentiment^  in 
annuals  and  magazines,  were  imbued  with 
beauty  and  grace.  Mr.  Bayly  was  author  of 
several  successful  farces,  and  of  two  or  three 
novels,  of  which  ^^  Kindness  in  Women "  was 
the  best.  His  personal  character  was  amiable, 
and  he  apnears  (from  his  life,  written  by  his 
widow,  ana  prefixed  to  a  posthumous  coUeotion 
of  his  poetical  remains)  to  nave  borne  prosperity 
with  moderation  and  reverses  with  patience. 
To  tiie  last,  he  fluttered  in  what  is  called 
fashionable  society,  for  which  his  limited  means, 
latterly,  were  ill  adapted. 

BAYLY,    Thomas    Hknbt,    an    American 
statesman,  born  in  Accomac  county.  Va.,  in 
1810,  died  June  22,  1856.     He  graduated  at 
the  university  of  Virginia,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1830,  and  was  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state.    He 
was  also  a  brigadier-generd  in  the  militia  of 
Virginia.    In  1842  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
circuit  superior  court  of  law,  an  office  which  he 
resigned  in  1844,  when  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  national  congress ;  and  by  suc- 
cessive reelections  he  held  the  latter  position 
till  his  death.    As  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
bouse  during  many  sessions,  and  was  highly  re- 
spected by  men  of  all  parties,  as  well  for  his 
urbanity  and  dignity,  as  for  his  ability.    The 
family  home  in  which  he  died  was  established 
by  bis  ancestors  from  England  in  1666,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  held  Just  the  same  public 
ofScea  that  had  been  filled,  by  his  father. 

BAYNAM,  William,  an  American  surgeon. 
bom  in  Oaroline  county,  Va.,  in  1749,  died 
Dec.  8, 1814.  He  completed  his  medical  edu- 
cation in  London,  where  he  resided  for  16 
years,  and  was  long  assistant  demonstrator  to 
tbe  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  8t, 
rbomas^s  hospital.  He  was  probably  unsurpass- 
ed in  his  time  as  an  anatomist,  and  performed 
[nany  remarkable  operations.  He  furnished 
some  excellent  preparations  in  the  museum  of 
Dline  and  Cooper  in  London,  and  wrote  various 
capers  for  medical  Journals. 

BAYNE,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  professor, 
ind  writer  upon  the  law  o£  Scotiand,  bom  at 
LrO^e,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  passed  advocate  at 
be  Scotch  bar  in  1714,  died  in  Edinburgh,  in 
Tane,  1787.  The  oonunon  law  of  England  had 
^een  saperseded  in  Scotland,  in  the  16th  cen- 
ary,  by  the  principles  of  the  civil  and  canon 
%^vBy  and  candidates  for  the  bar  were  then  ac- 
astomed  to  prepare  themselves  in  foreign 
mversities.  Gradually,  however,  the  system 
f  Boouih  law  came  to  differ  from  that  of  tbe 


Roman  law,  and  therefore  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1722  established  a  professorship 
for  instruction  specially  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Bayne  was  appointed  to  this  chair,  and  by 
his  learning  and  ability  immediately  wrought  a 
change  in  ue  course  of  legal  study.  To  his  in- 
fluence is  to  be  attributed  the  subsequent  regu- 
lation, requiring  candidates  to  pass  examination 
not  only  m  the  civil  law  but  also  in  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  Scotiand.  In  1726,  Mr.  Bayne 
published  Hope^s  **  Minor  Practicks,*'  a  work 
of  great  acuteneas  and  learning,  which  had 
long  remained  in  manuscript,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  discourse  on  the  "Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Law  of  Scotland  and  the  Method  at  Study- 
ing if  He  also  published  a  volume  of  "  Notes '' 
for  the  use  of  students  of  Scotch  law,  and  a 
work  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotiand. 

BAYONET.  This  weapon,  now  generally  in- 
troduced for  all  line-infantry,  is  unially  stated 
to  have  been  invented*  in  France  (apparentiy 
at  Bayonne,  whence  the  name)  about  the  year 
1640.  According  to  other  accounts,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Malays,  who 
attached  their  hris,  or  dagger,  to  a  musket,  and 
introduced  into  France  about  the  year  1679.  Up 
to  that  time,  the  musketeers  had  no  effective 
weapon  for  close  combat,  and  consequently  had 
to  be  mixed  with  pikemen  to  protect  them  from 
a  dosing  enemy.  The  bayonet  enabled  musket- 
eers to  withstand  cavalry  or  pikemen,  and  thus 
gradually  superseded  the  latter  arm.  Originally, 
it  was  mtened  to  a  stick  for  insertion  into  the 
barrel  of  the  musket,  but  as  it  thus  prevented 
the  soldier  from  firing  witii  bayonet  fixed,  the 
tube  passing  round  the  barrel  was  afterward 
invented.  Still,  the  pike  maintained  itself 
for  above  half  a  century  as  an  infantry  weapon. 
The  Austrians  were  the  first  to  exchange  it,  for 
all  their  line  infiintry,  for  the  musket  and  bay- 
onet; the  Prussians  followed  in  1689;  the 
French  did  not  do  away  entirely  with  the  pike 
until  1708,  nor  the  Russians  till  1721.  The 
battie  of  Spire,  in  1703,  was  the  first  in  which 
charges  of  infantry  were  made  with  fixed 
bayonets.  For  light  infantry,  the  bayonet 
is  now  generally  replaced  by  a  short,  straight 
and  sharo-pointed  sword,  which  can  be  fixed 
in  a  slide  on  one  side  of  the  muzzle  of 
the  rifie.  It  is  thus  certainly  less  firmly 
fixed,  but  as  such  infantry  are  expected  to 
charge  in  line  in  exceptional  cases  only,  this 
drawback  is  considered  to  be  balanced  by  the 
manifold  uses  in  which  such  an  instrument  can 
be  employed. 

BAYONNE,  a  city  of  France^  department  of 
Basses-Pyr^n^  at  the  confluence  of  the  Adour 
andNive.  It  is  separated  into  Sparta,  named 
Great  and  littie  Bayonne,  and  the  suburb  of 
St  Esprit  It  is  8  miles  from  the  coast^  and  18 
from  tne  Spanish  frontier  at  Fontarabia^  It  is 
finely  situated  and  has  quays  and  promenades : 
a  mint,  theatre,  schools  of  commerce,  naval  and 
commercial  docks,  chamber  and  tribunal  of 
commerce,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  and  glass 
works.    It  exports  timber,  tar,  oorks,  saperior 
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^  liqnenn,  and  cream  of  tartar; 
and  importa  fine  wooL  lioorioe,  and  olive  oiL 
It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  13th  ceutcuy  and  a 
dtadel  of  Vaaba&'a.  Ita  yeaMb  are  engaged  to 
aome  extent  in  the  whale  fishery.  It  ia  the  seat 
ofaUnitedStateaoonaolatey  andaiuce  the  ea* 
tahtiahment  of  the  imperial  conrt  of  Napoleon 
IIL  annoally  for  8  montba  at  Biarrit^  Bi^^onne 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  oonTenient  place 
for  political  movements.  Bayonne  is  distin- 
ffoished  in  the  annals  of  religioas  and  civil  con- 
flicts as  the  place  wMch  rerased  to  participate 
in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Pop. 
about  19,000. 

BAYOU,  probably  a  cormption  of  the  IVenbh 
word  ha^aUf  a  ^*gnt"  or  '^channeL"  Its  strict 
signification  is  a  stream  which  is  not  fed  by 
springs,  but  fiows  from  some  other  stream  or 
from  a  lake;  but  it  is  not  unfrequentlv  used  in 
America  as  s^onymons  with  ''orecik.**  The 
term  is  very  httle  employed  except  in  the  states 
of  LoDislanaj^  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 

BAYOU  SARA,  a  village  of  Louisiana,  aita- 
ated  on  the  Hlsnssippl  river,  165  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  It  is  a  shippinff  point  for  the 
com  and  cotton  produced  in  the  vidnity.  A 
railroad  connects  it  with  Woodville,  Missis- 
aippL  

B AYRHOFFEB,  Eaxl  Tbbodob,  leader  of 
the  Hesse^CaaBel  democrats,  bom  in  Marburg 
in  1812,  studied  law,  but  devoted  himself  sub- 
sequently to  the  study  of  philosophy,  on  which 
subject  he  began  to  lecture  in  1884  in  Marburg, 
where  in  1888  he  received  the  appointment  o£ 
n)ecial  and  in  1846  of  permanent  professor  at 
the  universi^.  He  became  finvorably  known 
to  the  literary  world  by  his  various  philosophi- 
cal writings,  in  which  he  advocated  the  yiews 
of  Hegel,  while  at  a  later  period,  he  Joined 
more  particularly  that  branch  of  the  Hegelian 
school  of  philosophers,  whose  opinions  are  rep- 
resented m  the  JahrbQchem  J^r  tpeeuUUioe 
PMlMophiSy  and  in  the  JahrbOehemfur  Wimnr 
$ehqftwidLtheiK  In  the  latter  periodical,  a  se- 
ries of  papers  ^peared  from  him  in  1849,  under 
the  name  of  UtUermckungm  4ber  Weten^  Oe- 
9MMe  und  Kritik  dtr  BeUgion,  in  elucidation 
of  his  views  of  the  Marhurger  Liih{/^nde^  and 
of  the  other  new  religious  oiganization  which 
grew  out  of  the  modem  German  OathoUc  move- 
ment, in  reference  to  which  he  published  a  variety 
ci  works  and  of  which  he  is  a  prominent  cham- 

Eion.  When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out, 
e  implied  the  principles  of  his  phfloeophical 
and  religious  creed  to  the  political  world,  and 
in  the  Hessian  diet,  of  which  he  became  a  mem- 
ber, in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  democratic  'party  devolved  upon 
him.  Afterward  he  was  for  some  time  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  aud  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  states  of  Hesse-CasseL 

BAZA,  a  city  of  Spain,  fJEunous  in  the  eariy 
hi^ry  of  Andalusia.  The  Spaniards  cfq)tnred 
it  from  the  Moors  in  1489,  after  a  siege  of  nearly 
7  months.  In  1810,  the  Spanish  forcea  under 
blake  and  Freire  were  defeated  here  by  the 
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IVenoh  under  Sonlt 
Basti.    Pop.  10,138. 

BAZAAR,  ao  oriental  aasem^eafebopi 
and  traders.    The  bazaanareof  2tes:  tbo 
wide  open  places  for  the  sale  of  aiU,BTeaod 
dead,  and  of  bulky  prodace,  mMl  sit  lai]]? 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town;  and  tkwsei 
bazaar,  in  which  retail  traders  are  ooogregited. 
The  wholesale  dealers  do  not  keep  thdrstoiin 
the  bazaar,  although  tbej  may  frequat  it  fat 
the  sake  of  meeting  castomei&  Tlie  pke  k  i 
divided  into   streets  or  passages,  nM  m 
usually  restricted  to  the  sale  of  ooe  psUr 
arUde,  and  this  gives  the  appemneeof^ 
trade  and  promotes  the  oonyeoienoe  of  ei]stQ& 
era.    The  shops  are  small,  and  the  goodsn 
disphiyed  on  a  board  or  platfinm  Mfm 
the  street,  on  which  the  deakr  ate  in  ttikc 
fashion,  without  any  ooonter,  and  vith  bk  i»- 
chandise  so  arranged  aboot  him  thit  be  ea 
conveniently  reach  it  without  nang.  li&eit 
of  the  shop  a  small  earthen  or  brick  IieGehis 
sometimes  placed,  either  for  the  displiy  im 
or  as  a  step  for  the  customer  to  nxsi^  i&te 
the  shop  and  take  his  seat  bythe  sdedtk 
dealer.    The  bazaar  is  under  dorgeofftck- 
men,  and  thefts  and  robberies  are  rare,  a!il^ 
the  shops  are  not  closed  at  night  Aokra 
attached  to  the   bazaar,  who  \ipM!&  ^ 
merita  of  a  particular  oommo^tjiodisTiuf 
attention  to  it,  or  ^ves  notioe  of  ankae  ^ 
and  found.    The  price  of  an  unnsoaUj  ^ 
commodity  is  sometimes  settled  by  a  eog^i^ 
of  leading  dealers.    The  bazaar  fum^J^ 
for  the  disposal  of  merchandise,  bat  it  i^Bc 
focus  to  which  the  news  tenda^  and  rii«  it  ^ 
discussed  with  more  license  d  ^^^^ 
other  places.    The  confidential  sermssal  ^ 
principal  people  meet  at  the  bazaar  dsai|ii^ 
hours  of  the  day,  and  this  of  cotnse  bsses 
free  circulation  of  rumors  as  to  tiieiriQ^ 
personid  and  public  movements.  Tbease 
ladies  are  debarred  the  luxnir  of  ^^ 
their  great  opportunity  of  outdoor  w^ 
being  their  visit  to  the  bath,  but  top^ 
tions,  in  the  shape  of  wnbroidery  aw  was* 
work,  are  sometimes  sent  to  the  ^^■''*^®'i 
sake  of  increaaang  their  smaU  pittaaee  d  po^ 
money.     The  perfect  pictures  of  orieaji^ 
contained  in  the  Arabian  Nights  ^wkcc* 
impressions  of  bazaar  life^  even  as  it  is  ^ 
our  day.  -• 

BAZATNE,  Fbawcob  Aghiijj;,  »/i?^ 
general,  bom  about  1810.  He  rm'^^ 
education  at  the  polytechnic  school  it  ^ 
and  after  having,  in  1881,  volunteered  ifls- 
military  service,  he  was  next  year  a^; 
the  French  army  in  Africa.  He  took^ 
the  battie  of  kLacta,  and  subsequentlj  "^ 
with  distinction  in  the  Oatalonian  c^ 
in  Spain.  In  1840,  rotunung  loAfl**: 
joined  the  different  military  expefifi^ ' 
which  the  war  in  that  country  gawnft^ 
after  managing  for  aome  time  the  ft^^;; 
aubdivision  of  Tlemoen  and  playiiig  ^V^y, 
aorrenderof  Abd  eL£aderaiidtbepeMe«t' 
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gien,  he  gradually  rose  in  his  profeflBion»  tmtil, 
in  1860,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
coloneL  In  the  following  year  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  foreign  legion, 
and  when  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  the  2  reffl- 
ments  of  that  legion  were  formed  into  a  brigadei 
of  which  he  was  appointed  commander.  At  the 
head  of  this  force  he  arrived  before  Sevastopol 
in  Oct.  1665,  the  very  dAj  on  which  the  bom^ 
bardment  commenced.  The  ability  which  he 
displayed  on  that  memorable  occasion  led  to  his 
being  appointed  as  governor  of  Sevastopol  im- 
mediately after  the  fall  of  the  town,  and  soon 
afterward  he  was  rused  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  division.  Sabeeqnently  he  distingtdshed  him- 
self in  the  expedition,  the  result  ol  which  was 
the  capture  of  Kinbnm. 

BAZANOOURT,  Jban  Baptdtb  Marin  Aw- 
ToiNX  Leoat  db,  a  French  general,  bom  at  Val- 
de-MoHe  (Oise),  March  19, 1767,  died  January 
17,  1630 ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  Italian 
campaigns;  distingpiished  himself  and  was 
wound^  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d^Acre ;  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  court-martial  which,  on  March  21, 180i, 

Sronounoed  the  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
oka  d^Enghien.  In  1806  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  legion  of  honor,  ana  m  1808 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  whfle 
in  the  same  year  he  was  created  baron  of  the 
empire,  and  went  as  commander  to  Hamburg 
with  a  mission  connected  with  the  continentfU 
blockade.    He  withdrew  from  service  in  1816. 

BAZAB*KHAN,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  pasbalio  of  Anatolia.  It  is  the  great  mart 
for  all  the  villages  in  its  vicinity,  and  thence 
derives  its  name. 

BAZARD,  Amand,  the  founder  of  carbona- 
rism  in  France,  and  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
8t.  Simonism,  bom  Sept.  19, 1791,  at  Paris, 
died  at  Oourtry,  July  29, 1882.  He  first  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  member  of  the  national 
guard  in  the  defence  of  Paris  in  1816 ;  and  soon 
after  the  restoration  secretly  but  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics.  In  1818  he  became  the  prin- 
cipal editor  of  L''Ari$tar^[uSj  an  opposition 
paper ;  and  when,  on  the  assassination  of  the 
duke  of  Berry,  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
restricted,  he  published  many  pamphlets  to  dif- 
fuse liberal  opinions  among  the  people.  At 
the  some  time,  he  founded  the  lodge  oile$  amii 
de  la  «m<e,  Pui'Buing  his  political  purposes  under 
the  cover  of  freemasonry;  a  little  later,  aided 
by  Bome  friends,  he  organized  carbonari  societies 
which  soon  numbered  more  than  200,000  mem- 
bers. He  took  part  in  the  many  conspiracies 
which  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy.  On  the  discovery  of  the  B^fort 
military  plot,  he  was  outlawed,  but  succeeded 
in  es<»pmg.  He  afterward  became  one  of  the 
first  disciples  of  St.  Simon,  and  in  1826,  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  FrodtuUiwr.  fie  soon 
gained  an  ascendency  among  his  new  associates 
by  his  experience  and  comprehensive  mind.  In 
1828,  when  the  St  Simonians  commenced  ex- 
pounding their  doctrines  in  poUio  meetings^ 


Bazard  was,  with  En&ntin,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  new  school;  he  was  conspicuous 
among  the  speakers  and  debaters^  and  greatiy 
contributed,  eepedaUy  after  the  revolution  of 
July,  1880,  to  give  credit  and  popularity  to  t^e 
doctrines^  which  were,  by  his  adHce,  strictiy 
confined  within  the  limits  of  phOosophicaJi 
theory.  But  this  restriction  was  £eit  from  agree- 
able to  the  more  ardent  members  of  the  party  j 
and  St.  Simon^s  economical  doctrine  was  con- 
verted into  a  religions  creed,  which  rejected 
the  tie^  of  marriage.  This  was  too  much 
for  Bazard,  who  was  a  married  man  and  desired 
a  social  reform,  but  not  the  destruction  of  mo- 
rality. Consequentiy,  a  schism  broke  out  in 
1881,  and  Bazard  pnbli^ed  a  manifesto  in  which 
he  charged  Enfantin  and  his  followers  with 
planning  a  new  social  order  founded  upon  corrup- 
tion, licentiousnesBL andbad fioith.  Heatthesame 
time  proclaimed  himself  chief  of  the  new  St 
Simonian  hierarchy ;  but  this  appeal  was  not 
heeded,  the  great  mnjority  of  the  St.  Simonians 
faithfully  adhering  to  his  former  colleague,  as  the 
true  leader  of  the  new  church.  Being  thus  for- 
saken and  deeply  aggrieved  at  the  bitter  debates 
which  had  taken  place  in  private  interviews 
with  his  former  friends,  Bazard  became  dis- 
heartened, sunk  under  the  burden,  and  died; 
leaving  a  name  honored  even  by  tiiose  whom 
his  conscience  had  constrained  him  to  desert 

BAZAS,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  88  miles  a  S.  £.  of  Bordeaux.  It  is 
very  ancient,  having  been  the  chief  town  of  the 
Vaaata^  one  of  the  most  powerful  Gallic  tribes  in 
Hovempopulania.  It  gave  birth  to  the  Latin 
poet)  Ausonius;  was  also,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Gascony, 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  ancient 
cathedral,  now  the  parish  church,  is  a  remarka- 
ble monument  of  Gothic  architecture.  From 
its  name,  the  surrounding  district  was  called 
Bazadois.  Bazas  is  now  an  ill-built  place,  with 
an  imperial  saltpetre  manu&ctory,  glass-works, 
and  manuftiotories  of  drugget    Fop.  4,616. 

BAZEEGURS,  a  sort  of  gypsy  tribe  in 
Hindostan.  They  wander  about  the  peninsula, 
trading  in  trinkets,  performing  tricks  of  jug^ 
l^ery  and  agility,  and  sometimes  oaring  the 
sick  by  secret  medidnes.  They  are  Moham- 
medans by  profesaicNL  but  their  worship  seems 
entireWnpeculiar  and  irregular. 

BAZHENOFF,  VAsson  Ivanovitch,  a  Rns- 
rian  architect  and  first  vice-president  of  the 
academy  of  fine  arts  at  St  Petersburg,  born  at 
Moscow,  March,  178T,  died  at  St  Peters- 
burg, Aug.  a,  1799.  He  studied  at  the  arohi- 
tectural  school  and  university  of  his  native  cilfy, 
and  subsequently  at  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at 
St  Petersburg,  and  under  Duval,  at  Paris^ 
where  he  received  a  diploma  of  merit,  which,  as 
the  honor  had  never  before  been  conferred  upon 
any  Bussian  artist,  induced  tiie  St  Petersburg 
academy  to  promote  him  to  the  rank  of  a^junoti 
and  to  send  him  to  Rome.  On  his  return  home 
in  1766,  he  was  employed  by  Catharine  in  re* 
biulding  the  Kremlin,  bat  the  prefect  was 
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ibaadoiied  and  nerer  nsomed,  although  the 
first  fltone  was  laid  with  great  pomp  on  June  18, 
1T78.  In  1776  he  lost  the  &Tor  of  the  empress, 
on  aooonnt  of  the  diasatisfaotion  which  she  felt 
with  the  sammer  palace  at  Tsaritaino,  which 
he  had  begnn  for  her.  Paul,  however,  restored 
him  to  his  position,  and  employed  him  to  eze- 
cote  the  palaoe  at  Gatsohina,  thatof  PanlowBlrf, 
and  yarions  other  pnl^  worin  at  OronstadtL 
Badenoff  was  i^  in  ooi\{unction  with  P.  0. 
Voronikin,  the  repoted  ardiiteot  of  the  Eaasn 
ohmrch  in  Bt  FHersbnrg.  His  most  important 
worlc  was  Ihe  St  Michaei  palace,  which  he 
executed  for  Pml,  and  within  the  walls  of 
which  the  emperor  was  assasrinated.  Kotaebne 
gires  an  interesting  description  of  this  somp- 
taoQS  edifice,  which  has  since  been  converted 
into  a  military  academy. 

BAZLET,  Thomas,  president  of  the  Msn- 
ohester  chamber  of  commerce,  bom  near  Bol- 
ton, in  Lancashire,  in  1797.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Manchester  anti-com- 
]aw  association  and  of  the  oooncil  of  the  leagoe^ 
HiB  firm  haye  established  sdhoo]&  lectorea,  and 
reading-rooms  in  connection  with  their  facto- 
ries. Mr.  Bazley  was  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  royal  commissionerB  of  tiie  great  exhibi- 
tion of  1861.  He  was  elected  present  of  the 
Manchester  chamber  of  commeroe  in  184ft. 

BDELUUM,  a  gom-re^  obtained  from  the 
amyrii  tmnmiphara  of  India  and  Madagascar, 
and  the  Senegal  variety  from  the  hendelotia 
Africana,  It  is  sometimes  found  mixed  with 
gam-arabic  and  gom-senegaL  The  color  of  the 
roundish  pieces  and  the  lumps  in  which  it 
comes  is  brownish  red.  The  resin  is  inflamma- 
ble, and  difPbses  a  balsamic  odor.  It  resem- 
bles myrrh  in  taste,  smell,  and  medical  prop- 
erties ;  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  for  plas- 
ters,  and  is  also  administered  internally. 

BEAOH,  the  sandy  or  gravelly  shore  <rf  the 
sea  or  of  lakes.  In  JSurope  the  term  is  applied 
only  to  the  strip  between  the  lowest  and  high- 
est water;  but  in  this  country,  where  tiie  fosr 
ture  of  beaches  is  mudi  more  prominent,  it 
designates  the  long  sandy  spits  or  tongues, 
which  are  common  along  our  coast,  parallel 
with  the  mainland,  and  separated  from  it  by  an 
inner  harbor.  They  appear  to  have  originated 
with  the  sediment  deposited  by  some  river  or 
brook,  which  outside  of  its  mouth  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  form  of  a  bar.  The  waves  and 
winds  are  constantly  acting  to  dbange  the  form 
of  these  bars;  but  though  their  materials  are 
ever  shifting  their  position,  the  beach  itself  con- 
tinues a  marked  feature  m  the  t(^)ography  of 
the  coast  The  most  remarkable  boaches  in 
tills  country  or  in  Europe,  are  probably  the  long 
line  of  them  on  the  southern  shore  of  Long 
island,  known  as  the  Great  beach,  and  extend* 
ing  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
r'niese  are  alluded  to  in  the  article  Allwium.) 
Smooth  sand  beaches,  upon  which  the  surf  roUs 
in  heavy  breakers,  are  favorite  places  of  resort 
in  the  summer  season  for  bathing ;  and  when 
the  tide  has  left  the  sands  saturated  with  water, 


tiieir  snrfooe,  smooth  as  a  floor,  and  so  bnS 
that  the  hoof  of  the  horse  hardly  nskei  n 
impression  upon  it,  presents  an  admirsUedriTe. 
None  finer  could  anywhere  be  found  for  tfareeor 
four  miles  in  length,  than  the  MarshfieU  besch 
near  tiie  reeadence  of  the  late  Daniel  ¥eUter; 
but  many  others  like  it  are  mei  with  on  the 
coasts  of  New  England.  Nabant  vaS.  Nevpott 
present  with  the  smooth  l)eaobes  tiie  oontnA 
of  alternating  olifb  of  rook,  adding  miich  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ooastand  to  the  attnctiraidB 
of  the  locally  to  summor  visitors.  Forte 
south,  Long  Branch  oS.  New  Jersey,  the  beich 
of  Gape  May,  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  HimptoB 
beach,  and  that  of  Sullivan's  isUmd  in  (%srk^ 
ton  harbor,  are  but  a  few  of  theae  intwestiBg 
watering  places,  resorted  to  in  the  sommerlr 
their  co^  breezes  and  refreshing  sea-baUueg.— 
Raised  beaches  are  andent  beai^iea  nov  sSad- 
ing  at  hiifher  levds  tiian  fonneiiy,  and  lukag 
terraces  inland.  For  descnption  of  these^  ai 
of  the  ''Ridge  Road,"  in  New  Yoris,  mm  t 
beaoh^see  Aixuviuk. 

BEACH,  Mosis  Talk,  an  ingemoos  Ameiaa 
mechanic,  and  former  proprietor  of  the  ''^ev 
York  Bun"  newspi^r,  bom  at  Walfii^ord* 
Oonn.,  Jan.  7.  1800.     in  his  boyhood  he  Si 
duties  about  the  house  and  fiunm,  attended  tk» 
village  school,  and  showed  nnnsnal  skill  in  ae- 
chanical  contrivances.    At  the  age  of  U  k 
was  bound  as  apprentice  to  a  cabinet^isker  « 
Hartford,  and  by  dUigenoe  in  perfonmBg  eifin 
tasks,  he  was  able  to  purchase  his  freedoa  is 
his  18th  year.    After  l^ing  employed  for  a  tiat 
as  journeyman  in  Northampton,  Mua,  ht  vaii 
into  business,  and  the  cabinet  work  pnpaped  by 
his  firm  wss  reputed  among  liie  best  a  the 
oountnr.    Yet  his  business  renilted  udartmitft- 
ly,  and  he  removed  to  8pringfieUL    Th«i«  hi 
nc^ected  other  interests  in  his  seal  tomsmi£»- 
tnre  a  gunpowder  engine  for  propelling  bslkaei. 
which  proved  an  abortive  attempt,  anS  in  eisn» 
for  the  stesm  navigation  of  the  Cooneciks 
river  between  Hartford  and  Springfidd,  wtich 
would  have  been  successM  had  not  the  ruBwa 
state  of  his  affairs  obliged  him  to  oeat»  cpe»- 
tions  while  his  steamer  was  on  the  stocks^    Yei 
his  plan  was  carried  out  by  otheva,  and  it  ws 
due  to  his  invention  that  a  steamer  was  tska 
over  what  had  before  been  deemed  the  ]B3^^ 
mountable  Enfield  falls.    Mr.  Beach  soon  aftff 
devised  a  rag-cutting  machine,  by  which  is- 
mense  labor  is  saved,  and  which  has  been  ge- 
erally adopted  in  paper-mills;  hot  having  re- 
vealed his  idea  before  he  obtained  a  pat»it  be 
derived  no  personal  benefit  from  his  inveniiQa. 
He  next  removed  to  Ukter  county,  N.  Y^  whare 
he  became  concerned  in  an  extensive  pape- 
mUl,  and  after  having  rapidly  amassed  propcrtj 
during  6  years,  lost  it  all  in  the  Tth.    This  v» 
the  last  of  his  reverses.    In  1835  he  went  w^ 
his  £Bunily  to  the  i^tj  of  New  Yoi^  when  ht 
became  interested  in  the  '^  Sun^  newspapcx^  i^ 
inoneer  of  the  penny  press,  of  which  be  soss 
made  himself  sMe  proprietor;  and  the  weshi 
whidi  he  has  dnoe  acquired,  hdM  made  him  pctts- 
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inent  in  banking  and  other  fioandal  oonoema 
Daring  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  sent  to  Mezioo 
by  President  Polk  as  an  agent  to  arrange  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  negotiations^  however,  when  near 
to  a  satisfaotor  J  conclusion,  were  broken  off  by 
afalse  report  that  Santa  Anna  had  annihilated  the 
army  of  General  Taylor  in  the  north  of  Mezioo. 
Mr.  Beaoh  has  recently  retired  from  business, 
and  resides  in  his  native  town  of  WalUngford. 

BEAGHT  HEAD,  a  lofty  cliff  in  the  British 
ohaoneLon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  between  Brigh- 
ton and  Hastings.  Alight-hoose  has  been  erected 
on  it  285  feet  above  the  sea. 

BEAOON,  a  con&picaoos  mark  or  signal 
either  used  to  alarm  the  country  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, or  as  a  guide  to  mariners.  The  alarm 
beacon  was  uscuiUy  fire  placed  on  the  tops  of 
high  hills,  the  flames  of  which  could  be  seen 
at  a  great  distance  by  ni^t,  and  the  smoke  by 
day.  They  were  in  great  use  for  rousing  the 
border  on  an  invasion  either  by  Scotch  or  Eng- 
lish. 

A  sheet  of  fUme  from  the  turret  hl^ 
Wared  like  a  blood  flag  on  the  skj, 

All  glaring  and  nneron ; 
And  soon  a  loore  of  flras  I  ween 
From  height  and  hill  and  eUff  wore  seen. 

A  beacon  to  mariners  is  either  a  landmark 
erected  on  an  eminence  near  the  shore^  or  a  float- 
ing signal  moored  in  shoal  water. 

BEAGONSFIELD,  a  declining  market  town 
in  Buckinghamshire^  England,  24  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  London.  It  is  situated  on  high  gromia, 
and  its  name  is  supposed  to  have  or^inated 
fit)m  a  •  beacon  once  set  up  there.  Tlie  re- 
mains of  Edmund  Burke,  who  resided  at  Gre- 
gories  in  this  parish,  are  deposited  in  the  parish 
church ;  and  the  churchyard  contains  a  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  the  poet  Waller,  to  whom  the 
manor  belonged,  as  it  still  does  to  his  descend- 
ant.   It  has  fairs  of  diminishing  importance. 

BEADLE  (Sax.  hydel,  a  crier),  an  English 
parochial  authority,  servant  of  the  church  war- 
dens, who  parades  himself  in  cocked  hat,  knee 
breeches,  rod  of  office,  and  gold  lace,  keeps 
order  in  the  church  and  churchyard,  and  per- 
forms various  minor  services.  Rural  deans  nad 
formerly  their  beadles  to  summon  the  inferior 
clergy  to  visitations,  and  hence,  probably,  the 
present  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  office.  The 
beadles  in  the  univerdties  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge bear  maces  before  the  chancellor  or  vice- 
chancellor  in  procession.  In  Oxford  there  are 
3  esquire  ana  8  yeomen  beadles,  attached  to 
the  respective  faculties.  The  esquire  beadles 
at  Cambridge  collect  fines  and  penalties,  and 
ranmion  the  members  of  the  senate  to  the 
Qhanoellor*s  court. 

BEADS,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
shaplet  used  in  saying  the  rosary,  a  series  of 
prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  chaplet 
sonsists  of  165  beads,  16  of  which  are  laraer 
than  the  rest,  and  bein^  strung  at  equal  dis- 
tancea,  divide  the  remaining  150  into  16  de- 
sades.  The  apostles*  creed  is  recited  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rosary ;  the  Lord's  prayer 
m  said  at  every  large  bead,  the  Av0  Maria  at 


every  small  one,  and  the  dozology  at  the  end 
of  every  decade;  while  during  the  recital  of 
each  of  the  15  divisions,  the  mind  is  directed 
to  some  prominent  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Savior  or  the  Blessed  Virgin,  such  as  the  an- 
nunciation, nativity,  crucifixion,  resurrection, 
assumption,  &c.  A  smaller  chaplet,  i  the 
length  of  Uiat  above  described,  but  like  it  in 
other  respects,  is  in  more  genend  use.  The 
beads  are  made  of  various  materials,  such  as 
wood,  glass,  ivory,  bone,  cocoa-nut  shell,  and 
sometimes  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones. 
The  devotion  of  the  rosary  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  St  Dominic  in  the  18th  century, 
but  the  Benedictines,  as  early  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury, appear  to  have  employed  a  string  of  beads 
upon  which  they  said  certain  prayers  while  at 
work.  The  festival  of  the  rosary,  instituted 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1578,  to  commemo- 
rate the  victory  of  Lepanto,  ia  celebrated 
throughout  the  Catholic  church  on  the  1st 
Sunday  of  October. — ^The  worshippers  of  the 
srand  lama  in  Asia  make  use  of  a  kind  of  chap- 
tot,  and  the  Mohammedans  have  their  beads  of 
holy  earth  from  Mecca  or  Medina,  which  they 
pass  through  their  fingers  while  reciting  the 
99  Qualities  of  God  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  tne  Koran. 

BEAGLE  (cani$  9agax\  a  hound  of  the 
smallest  aze,  formerly  used  for  hunting  hares, 
but  now  kept  solely  for  the  purpose  of  rabbit 
shooting.  In  old  times,  when  a  fox-hunt  lasted 
from  morning  to  night,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  run  was  reckoned  bv  the  number  of  hours 
consumed  in  it^  provided  that  there  was  a  kill 
at  the  end,  hare  hunting  with  beagles  was  con- 
fddered  a  fine  sport  It  was  an  especial  favorite 
with  young  people,  who  could  readily  keep  up 
with  the  diminutive  pack  on  their  ponies,  which, 
indeed,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  an  active 
pedestrian  to  do,  with  no  aid  beyond  his  own 
limbs.  At  this  time,  from  10  to  12  inches  was 
the  legitimate  height  of  a  beagle,  the  nearer  to 
the  smaller  standard  the  better ;  and  the  per- 
fection of  a  pack  was  to  be  exactly  matcned 
in  sice,  and  so  nearly  matched  in  speed  that, 
while  running  in  full  cry,  a  sheet  would  cover 
the  whole,  without  a  single  stra^ler.  The 
true  beagle  was  of  the  exact  type  of  the  great 
southern  liound,  slow  but  of  the  most  exquisite 
powers  of  scent,  of  which  Shakespeare  wrote 
the  most  perfect  description  that  exists — 

My  hooadt  are  bred  oat  of  the  8p«rt»&  breed, 
Bo  flowed,  eo  aanded,  and  tbelr  heeds  ere  hang 
With  eere  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 
Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapped  like  Theaaallan  balli^ 
Blow  in  pursnlL  yet  matened  in  tone,  like  bella, 
Each  under  eaen,  4ol, 

all  of  which  points  refer  exactly  to  the  tiny 
beagle.  Then:  color  is  usually  bkok,  white, 
and  tan  pied,  and  sometimes  blue-motUed,  which, 
for  liie  hare-hunting  beagles,  was  held  the 
choicest  Since  they  have  been  used  for  rab- 
bit-shooting, their  size  is  still  further  reduced, 
and  in  their  coloring,  pure  white,  or  white 
with  black  and  tan  ears  and  eye-patches,  has, 
if  any  thing,  the  preference.    Modem  rabbit- 
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•hooting  OTW  beagles  is  thus  deaoribed  b^ 
^  Orayen,"  a  diatingoished  sporting  writer  of  tho 
new  Bohool:  ^  The  beat  aampleof  it  we  ever 
eqjoyed  was  in  the  wooda  of  the  earl  c{  Win* 
terton,  adjoining  his  seat,  Bhiliinglee  park,  in 
Basaez.  This  nobleman  keepa  the  moat  peifBOt 
pack  of  rabbit  beaglea,  probably,  in  exiatenoe^ 
and  goes  out  with  them,  quite  tfn^fiML  Haying 
cansed  the  oovers  he  purposes  shooting  to  be 
stopped-Hftfter  the  £uhi<m  of  fox-hunting" — 
that  is  to  say,  having  the  mouths  of  the  bur^ 
rows  filled  with  ftg(^  to  prevent  the  game 
from  running  to  ground — ^^  he  salliea  forth  with 
his  LUiputian  pack,  cheers  them  into  cover, 
turns  them  wim  his  horn,  and,  in  short,  oarriea 
on  his  rabbiting  with  all  the  pomp  and  oironm- 
stance  of  perfect  woodcraft  Hia  hounds  are 
about  the  aixe  of  well-grown  kittens,  and  aa 
foil  of  fire  as  Lndfer  mn^es.  Their  cry  is  aa 
'tunable  as  the  lark,'  and  quite  aa  shrill,  being 
the  comj^letest  canine  counter-tenor  that  may 
be  conceived.  This  is  shooting  the  rabbit  in 
such  a  style  as  ought  to  reconcile  the  defunct  to 
its  fitte ;  but  it  is  not  eveirwhere  that  the 
cony  is  demolished  aa  at  Shillinglee."  Oer- 
tainly,  it  may  be  added,  nowhere  in  the  United 
Statea;  bn^  in  countries  where  thev  greatly 
abound,  it  is  very  pretty  sport  to  shoot  the 
little  American  harea  over  bea^ea,  if  only  a 
couple  or  two  in  number,  and  of  laiver  siseL 
4Uid  less  perfeet  qualitiea,  than  those  described 
above.  The  burrowing  rabbit  of  Europe  is  not 
known  on  the  American  continent;  but  the 
small  hare,  uaually  mianamed  the  rabbity  affi»da 


better  sport,  aa  he  is  wilder,  runs  ftsfter,  and 
never  takee  to  earth.  Oonaidering  the  abun- 
dance of  this  little  animal  in  many  regions,  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  beagle 
has  not  been  more  largely  cultivated  in  Amer- 
ica, one  of  the  true  braed  bong  very  laie. 

BEAK,  in  ancient  galleys,  a  beam  fortified 
with  sharp  and  pointed  irons,  and  fiartened  to 
the  prow,  for  uie  purpose  of  piercing  other 
vessels.  Beaks  were  <nten  made  to  resemble 
the  heads  of  savage  animals,  and  were  some- 
times attached  so  low  as  to  be  beneath  water, 
and  thus  bdng  invisible  to  be  more  dangerousL 
They  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pisous.  The  beak  head  in  mod- 
em ahips  is  that  part  before  the  forecastle^ 
which  is  festened  to  the  stem  and  anpported 
by  the  main  knee. 

BEALE,  Maet,  aa  English  artist,  bom  m 
1682.  at  Suffolk,  England,  died  DecL  38, 1697. 
She  became  noted  as  a  portrait-painter  in  16T^ 
for  the  beauty  of  her  coloring,  which  she  had 
attained  by  copying  the  paintings  of  Oorrciggio, 
Yandykei  and  others.  She  studied  with  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  and  painted  the  portraita  of  the 
bishop  of  Chester,  TUlotson,  StiHingfieet,  and 
other  distinguished  persons  of  the  di^.  Her 
pictures  were  very  popular,  and  are  said  to 
have  possessed  great  merit  She  also  painted 
in  water-cdlorB  and  crayons.  Her  husbud 
was  a  painter  and  color-maker,  but  had  no  rep- 
utation as  an  artist  Mrs.  Beale  waa  well  edu- 
cated, and  wrote  some  poetical  pieoea;  she 
was  much  respected  by  all  her  oontempocariaii 
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